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punishment  of  Mary — the  earl  o(  Murray  is  installed  in  the 
Regency — act  of  parliament  in  favour  of  the  protestant 
church — comfortable  state  of  the  church  during  the  regency 
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Knox  recovers  from  the  apoplectic  stroke — Kircaldy  of  Grange 
goes  over  to  the  queen's  party — Knox  involved  in  a  personal 
quarrel  with  him — is  threatened  by  him — interposition  of  the 

fentlemcn  of  the  west  in  his  favour — anonymous  libels  against 
im — his  spirited  answers  from  the  pulpit — queen's  party  take 
possession  of  the  capital— danger  to  which  Knox  is  exposed 
— he  is  prevailed  upon  to  leave  Edinburgh — retires  to  St  An- 
drews— the  kingdom  is  torn  with  intestine  war — hostility  of 
the  queen's  faction  against  Knox — he  is  opposed  by  their  ad- 
herents at  St  Andrews — John  Hamilton — Archibald  Hamil- 
ton— archbishop  Hamilton  executed — the  regent  Lennox 
slain— is  succeeded  by  Earl  of  Mar — invasion  on  the  jurisdic- 
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Jesuit — ardently  desires  his  dissolution — his  last  letter  to  the 
General  Assembly — h'19  subscription  to  Ferguson's  sermon — 
he  is  invited  back  to  Edinburgh—condition  on  which  he  agreed 
to  return — he  arrives  in  the  capital — requests  a  smaller  place 
of  worship  to  be  fitted  up  for  him — Craig  removes*  from  Edin- 
burgh— Lawson  chosen  Lis  successor — Knox's  letter  to  him 
— Bartholomew  massacre  in  France — inflicts  a  deep  wound 
on  the  exhausted  spirit  of  Knox — his  denunciation  against 
Charles  IX. — he  begins  to  preach  in  the  Tolbooth  church — 
— preaches  for  the  last  time  at  the  admission  of  Lawson  as 
his  successor — he  sickens — affecting  interview  between  him 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO  THE 


AMERICAN  EDITION, 


Much  obscurity  rests  upon  the  early  history  of  Scotland.  Nor  will  this  uncertainty,  respecting 
the  introduction  and  progress  of  Christianity  among  a  people  so  remote  from  the  centre  of  civiliza- 
tion and  literature,  in  the  early  ages,  appear  surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that,  from  the  close 
of  the  inspired  history,  to  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,— ^a  space  of  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,— -we  have  no  cotemporary  historian  of  the  church.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
in  Palestine,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted  to  give  a  regular  history  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  down  to  his  own  times.  His  history  appears  to  have  been 
published  a  very  short  time  before  the  Nicene  Council,  which  met,  A.  D.  825.  He  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  father  of  church  history  ;  and  as  he  entered  a  path  which  none  had  trod  before  him, 
we  are  more  inclined  to  admire  the  industry  and  research,  by  which  he  succeeded  so  well,  than  to 
complain  of  his  defects.  In  the  brief  outline  which  he  gives  of  the  history  of  the  christian  church; 
during  the  first  three  centuries,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  any  thing  particular,  concerning  a 
country  so  remote  from  Palestine,  and  so  little  known  to  him,  as  Scotland.  The  earliest  authorities 
to  which  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  that  country  have  been  under  obligation  for  the  few  hints 
which  can  be  gathered  on  the  subject,  are  Prosper  of  Aquitania,  of  the  fifth  century ;  Bede,  of 
the  eighth ;  John  of  Fordoun,  of  the  fourteenth,  called  the  "  Father  of  Scottish  History ;"  and 
Bosce,  of  the  fifteenth.  From  these,  and  some  other  sources,  later  writers,  such  as  Buchanan,  John 
Major,  McKenzie,  &c,  have  collected  a  little  information,  and  formed  some  tolerable  conjectures. 
Although  the  more  recent  historians  do  not  agree  either  respecting  the  time,  or  the  circumstances,  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  yet  they  generally  admit, 
that  it  must  have  been  at  an  early  period.  In  attempting  to  place  before  the  reader  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  condition  of  the  church  in  Scotland,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  writer  regrets  that  he 
has  not  access  to  the  original  sources  of  information ;  but  in  the  absence  of  these,  he  has  endeavour- 
ed to  make  the  best  use  he  could  of  a  number  of  respectable  authors,  within  his  reach,  who  have 
'  more  or  less  successfully  investigated  the  history  of  Christianity,  in  the  earlier  and  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Christianity,  to  a  small  extent,  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  about 
the  end  of  the  first,  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  ;  by  some  of  the  Asiatic  christians  who 
had  fled  from  the  persecution,  raised  by  Domitian.  From  England,  it  likely  found  its  way  into 
Scotland,  in  the  course  of  the  second  century.  As  its  introduction  was  not  connected  with  any 
political  event  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  secular  writers  of  that  age ;  so 
we  need  not  feel  disappointed  at  finding  no  notice  of  its  existence,  as  long  as  it  remained  in  humble 
obscurity,  a  stranger  to  the  homage  of  kings  and  courts.  That  christians  from  Asia  Minor,  how- 
ever, were  the  first  who  brought  the  gospel  into  Britain,  and  laid,  in  that  island,  the  foundation  of 
the  church,  seems  highly  probable  from  the  fact,  that  Easter  seems  to  have  been  observed  in  the 
British  churches  according  to  Asiatic  usage.  This  feast,  which  began  at  an  early  period  to  be  ob- 
served in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  annually  celebrated  by  the  churches  of 
Africa,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  the  Lord's  day  after  the  passever,  which  occurred  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  March  moon.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic  churches  observed  this  feast,  on  the 

third  day  after  the  passover,  upon  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  might  occur ;  and  this,  also,  is  said 
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to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  British  churches.  Now,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  any  of 
the  western  churches  in  Europe  or  Africa,  would  transfer  a  custom  to  England  and  Scotland,  which 
they  had  never  adopted,  or  obtrude  upon  the  observance  of  their  converts,  a  practice,  of  which  they 
themselves  disapproved.* 

The  tradition,  which  refers  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  as  the  time  when  the  first  rays 
of  gospel  light  glimmered  among  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  agrees  very  well  with  the  account 
transmitted  to  us,  of  king  Donald  L,  who  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  christian  faith,  together  with 
his  queen  and  some  of  the  nobility,  about  A.  D.  203.  It  appears  that  Christianity  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  country,  before  Donald  publicly  avowed  himself  a  convert ;  as  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  he  would  have  ventured  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Druids,  and  encounter  their  opposition, 
unless  a  considerable  number  of  the  people  had  been  previously  rescued  from  the  influence  of  these 
formidable  priests.  After  his  conversion,  the  king  earnestly  exerted  himself  to  provide  for  the  spi- 
ritual instruction  of  his  people :  but  all  his  plans  were  overthrown  by  the  destructive  invasion  of  the 
Romans,  led  by  their  emperor,  Severus.  For  more  than  half  a  century  after  this  invasion,  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Scotland.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  it  received  m 
new  impulse,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  number  of  pious  Britons,  who  sought,  in  the  north,  m 
shelter  from  the  persecution,  which  took  place  under  the  emperor  Aurelian.  The  still  more  violent 
persecution,  under  Dioclesian,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  christian  refugees  $  and  receiving  en- 
couragement from  the  court,  and  several  of  the  nobles,  the  pious  strangers  laboured  for  the  extension 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  through  the  divine  blessing,  their  labors  appear  to  have  been  attend- 
ed with  considerable  success. 

Concerning  this  period,.  Buchanan,  t  who  had  access  to  all  the  information  upon  the  subject  of  these 
early  times,  writes  as  follows,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  under  the  reign  of  Fincormachus : — "  Freed 
from  external  cares,  the  Scots  now  chiefly  exerted  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  the  christian  reli* 
gion,  to  which  they  were  incited  by  the  following  occurrence.  Multitudes  of  Britons,  fearing  the 
cruelties  of  Dioclesian  towards  the  Christians,  sought  refuge  among  them ;  of  whom  many,  illustrious 
for  the  piety  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  uprightness  of  their  lives,  remained  in  Scotland,  and  led  m 
solitary  life,  with  such  a  reputation  for  sanctity  among  all  ranks,  that,  upon  their  decease,  the  cells 
they  had  inhabited  were  changed  into  churches ;  and  from  that  custom  it  still  continues  that  the  an- 
cient Scots  call  churches  cells,  [Kils.]  This  species  of  religious  [persons]  they  called  Culdees ; 
and  the  name  and  the  institution  remained,  until  a  more  recent  kind  of  monk*,  divided  into  a  number 
of  orders,  expelled  them :  which  latter  were  as  much  their  inferiors  in  doctrine  and  piety,  as  their 
superiors  in  riches,  ceremonies,  and  other  external  rites,  by  which  the  eye  is  captivated  and  the  mind 
deceived." 

The  "  solitary,"  or  rather,  the  retired  habits  of  the  Culdees  were  probably  adopted  from  the  Druids, 
who  lived  in  caves  and  forests,  and  were  resorted  to  there,  for  counsel  or  instruction,  by  the  people, 
except  when  called  to  the  more  public  discharge  of  their  appropriate  functions.  As  the  people  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  this  retired  mode  of  life  observed  by  their  pagan  priesthood  ;  and  as  a  de- 
parture from  a  practice  deemed  essential  to  the  character  of  teachers  of  sacred  things,  would  probably 
have  created  obstacles  in  the  way  of  disseminating  the  hallowed  truths  of  Christianity,  the  southern 
exiles  followed  that  course,  which  might  innocently  aid  them  in  gaining  the  attention  of  those,  to 
whom  God  had  providentially  sent  them,  as  his  ministers.  Accustomed  to  the  language  of  their  con- 
querors, the  British  teachers  of  the  gospel  assumed  the  modest  title  of  cuUores  2>et,  which  soon  be* 
came  corrupted  into  Culdei,  or  as  we  have  it,  Culdees. 

•  From  certain  passages  in  Bede,  Hist  Ecclea.  Lib.  ffl.  4 ;  H.  2.  10,  it  is  alleged  that  the  British  were  not  quatiwrdecwumi, 
although  in  the  course  of  their  controversy  with  the  Romanists,  they  appealed  to  the  apostie  John  and  the  Asiatics,  and  thua  were 
thought  to  adhere  to  the  Asiatic  practice.  According  to  Bede,  they  celebrated  Easter  on  the  Lord's  day,  that  fell  between  the 
14th  and  20th  of  the  March  moon,  inclusive,  while  the  Romanists  held  it  on  the  Lord's  day,  which  occurred  between  the  16th 
and  31st  If  this  be  so,  then  it  would  appear  that  they  regulated  that  feast  according  to  a  cycle  of  84  years,  which  had  been  in 
use  in  the  church,  before  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century,  when  the  Victorian  cycle  was  introduced ;  and  consequently  besom 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  bishop  were  acknowledged.  This  would  place  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain, 
probably  at  some  time  between  the  2d  and  4th  centuries. 

f  The  character  of  Buchanan,  like  other  worthies  of  his  age,  has  sufiered,  both  as  a  man  and  a  historian,  from  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  his  political  and  religious  adversaries;  and  these  have  been  retailed  by  succeeding  authors,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better;  but  whose  prejudices  rendered  them  partial  judges  of  one,  who  was  the  unbending  advocate  of  civil  liberty,  the 
foe  of  courtly  corruption  and  sceptical  tyranny,  and  a  firm  niend  c/ the  doctrines  and  chun^  ord«  of  the  Reformation.  That 
he  was  feultfessas  a  man,  or  without  his  prejudices  as  a  writer,  is  not  pretended.  But  he  was  probably  leas  so,  in  both  respects, 
thanthe  greater  part  of  those  whs  have  uakrtaken  to  ensure  him. 
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The  reign  of  Fincormachus,  who  appears  to  have  been  devoutly  attentive  to  the  extension  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  religion,  was,  for  those  warlike  and  barbarous  times,  uncommonly  long  and 
happy.  Under  his  patronage,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  encouraged  in  their  efforts  to  instruct 
the  people ;  druidism,  although  not  eradicated,  was  nevertheless  enfeebled  in  its  influence,  and  the 
number  of  its  subjects  was  diminished ;  and  the  faith  of  Christ,  through  the  operations  of  grace,  ani- 
mated many  a  heart.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  Fincormachus  died ;  an  event  which 
was  succeeded  by  great  calamities  to  his  nation.  Three  competitors  appeared  for  the  crown,  and  the 
question,  which  of  them  should  wear  it,  was  unhappily  referred  to  the  decision  of  arms.  While  the 
Scots  were  thus  divided  among  themselves,  their  neighbours,  the  Picts  took  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion to  make  war  upon  them.  The  war  was  bloody,  the  resistance  fierce,  and  the  issue  doubtful. 
But  the  Picts  called  to  their  assistance  the  Britons  and  the  Romans ;  and  overwhelmed  by  superior 
numbers,  the  Scots  were  every  where  defeated,  and  almost  exterminated.  "  The  survivors,"  says 
Buchanan,  (Book  iv.  c.  52,)  dispersed  themselves  wherever  chance  led  them,  through  the  Hebrides,  Ire- 
land, and  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  and  were  every  where  humanely  received  by  the  inhabitants. 
Their  priests  and  monks,  who  were  held  in  the  highest  honour,  were  severely  treated  by  the  Picts, 
(though  they  themselves  professed  to  be  Christians,)  being  driven  into  all  the  surrounding  countries. 
In  the  course  of  their  dispersions,  several  of  them  happened  to  land  upon  the  island  of  Iona,  one  of 
the  Hebrides,  and  being  collected  there  in  a  monastery,  they  transmitted  the  great  fame  of  their  sanc- 
tity and  erudition  to  posterity." 

However  gratified  the  Picts  may  have  been  with  the  immediate  results  of  their  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  they  had  reason,  before  long,  to  lament  the  impolicy  of  their  conduct.  They  were  com- 
manded to  adopt  the  Roman  laws,  do  homage  to  the  emperor,  and  receive  their  kings  from  Rome. 
In  this  state  of  degradation  and  dependence,  so  detestable  to  a  fierce  and  hitherto  free  people,  they  had 
leisure  to  regret  the  expulsion  of  their  Scottish  neighbours ;  and  at  last  resolved  secretly  to  invite  them 
back  to  their  country,  which  had  been  divided  among  the  Picts  and  their  allies.  The  exiles  obeyed 
the  invitation,  and  bringing  with  them  adventurers  from  the  several  countries  in  which  they  had  found 
refuge,  they  united  their  forces  under  the  direction  of  Fergus,  who  was  chosen  their  king.  Joined 
by  the  Picts,  they  expelled  the  Britons ;  for  being  but  feebly  assisted  by  the  Romans,  whose  legions 
had  found  abundance  of  employment  nearer  home,  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  northern  barba- 
rians, they  were  unable  to  cope  with  their  fierce  and  warlike  adversaries.  Fergus  perished  in  battle, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  his  father-in-law,  a  noble  Briton,  who  was  hostile  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  that  portion  of  his  countrymen,  who  favoured  the  Romans,  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
young  princes,  and  viceroy  of  the  kingdom.  Graeme,  as  he  is  called  by  ancient  chroniclers,  or  Gra- 
ham, as  he  is  named  in  an  inscription,  dated  1057,  was  by  profession  a  christian,  and  a  man  of  such 
energy,  wisdom,  and  justice,  that  scarcely  any  thing  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity  under  his  govern- 
ment After  he  had  extended  the  kingdom  to  the  wall  of  Adrian,  its  ancient  boundary,  he  granted 
a  truce  to  the  Britons,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  country.  "  In  order," 
says  Buchanan,  (B.  v.  c.  8,  Aikman's  transl.)  "  to  check,  by  proper  institutions,  that  licentiousness 
which  had  spread  so  widely  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  he  ordained  that  the  monks  [Culdees] 
and  teachers  of  Christianity  should  be  recalled,  and,  lest  they  should  be  burdensome  to  the  poorer 
classes,  he  appointed  them  annual  stipends  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which,  although  small  even 
then,  yet  to  the  moderation  and  temperance  of  these  men,  appeared  sufficiently  ample." 

After  the  death  of  Graham,  Eugene,  the  eldest  son  of  Fergus,  ascended  the  throne ;  and  although 
much  engaged  in  war  with  the  Britons,  he  retained  the  instructions  of  his  grandfather,  and  maintain- 
ed a  creditable  character  for  religion  and  virtue.    Dungard,  his  brother,  who  succeeded  him,  was  of  • 
similar  disposition  and  habits ;  and  the  Britons  being  divided  and  at  war  among  themselves,  he  was 
permitted  to  pass  his  reign  in  peace. 

During  this  period,  the  church  in  Scotland  received  a  more  regular  organization  than  it  had  pre- 
viously possessed.  The  Culdees  had  been  scattered,  as  already  stated,  into  various  countries  with 
their  countrymen ;  and  those,  who  returned,  upon  the  invitation  of  Graham,  were  not  adequate  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  In  this  scarcity  of  competent  men,  an  expedient  similar-.to  that 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Reformers,  in  circumstances  nearly  similar,  was  em- 
ployed to  remedy,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  defect.  A  select  number  of  the  ablest  of  thtrCuldees  was 
appointed  to  traverse  the  kingdom,  labour  in  the  ministry,  ordain  as  teachers  the  fittest  they  could 
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find,  and  superintend  the  general  concerns  of  the  church.  These  snperintendants  were  denominated 
Scoticorum  Epitcopi,  the  Scottish  bishops,  by  the  Catholic  writers,  who,  accustomed  to  prelacy, 
imagined  them  to  be  officially  the  same  as  their  own  diocesan  bishops.  That  the  institution,  by  the 
civil  government,  of  a  class  of  ministers  with  higher  powers  than  their  brethren,  prepared  the  way  for 
diocesan  bishops,  is  obvious  enough ;  but  that  the  snperintendants  were  considered  a  distinct  and 
superior  order,  in  the  church,  and  received  a  different  ordination  from  that  of  their  less  eminent  bre- 
thren, is  without  any  solid  evidence.  Fordun,  the  Father  of  Scottish  History,  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  sufficiently  credulous*  but,  at  the  same  time,  most  diligent  in  consulting  every  work 
and  monument,  extant  at  that  period,  which  could  throw  any  light  upon  the  early  history  of  hi* 
country,  unhesitatingly  admits  the  feet  of  their  ministerial  parity.  "  Before  the  arrival  of  Palladius," 
says  he,  "  the  Scots  had  for  teachers  of  the  faith,  and  ministers  of  the  sacraments,  presbyters  only, 
or  monks,  following  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  primitive  church."  {Scot.  Chroru  lib.  iii.  e.  8* 
apud  Willison's  Testimony.)  Bale,  also,  a  learned  writer  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
{Britt.  Script*  Cat.  Cent  xiv.  c.  5.)  agrees  in  his  statement  with  Fordun  ; — "  Before  Palladius  came, 
the  Scots,"  says  he,  "  had  their  bishops  and  ministers,  according  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  of 
God,  chosen  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  after  the  custom  of  those  of  Asia ;  but  these  things  did 
not  please  the  Romans,  who  hated  the  Asiatics." 

Palladius  was  sent  into  Scotland,  A.  D.  452,  by  Pope-  Celestine,  in  order  to  oppose  the  tenets  of  Pela- 
gius,  and  bring  the  Scots  into  close  connection  with  the  See  of  Rome.  Pelagius  began  to  broach  his  here- 
sy, at  Rome,  A.  D.  405,  when  Fergus  had  already  commenced  the  recovery  of  his  uncle's  kingdom 
from  the  Britons.  This  heresiarch  was  a  monk  of  Banchor,  in  England ;  and  when  he  came  to 
Rome  in  A.  D*  400,  he  found  Cselestius  already  there,  a  Scottish  youth  of  noble  descent,  and  of  respecta- 
ble talents  and  acquirements*  who  had  gone  thither  to  perfect  his  studies,  and  who  afterwards  became 
the  disciple,  and  the  chief  co-adjutor  of  Pelagius,  in  spreading  his  opinions.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  influence  of  Ctelestius  procured  the  early  introduction  of  the  Pelagian  tenets  to  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen,  and  promoted,  to  some  extent,  their  adoption.  However  this  may  have  been,  as 
the  creed  of  the  Roman  church,  and  of  the  other  churches  which  had  begun  to  regard  the  Roman 
bishop  as  possessing  some  degree  of  pre-eminence,  was  still  orthodox ;  considerable  zeal  was  mani- 
fested against  the  Pelagian  errors,  united  with  a  desire  of  increasing  the  number  of  adherents  to 
Rome. 

The  efforts  of  Palladius  were  attended  with  success  ;  and  he  also  succeeded  in  ingratiating  him- 
self so  far  with  the  court,  and  with  the  superintendants  and  other  ministers,  as  to  persuade  them  to 
remodel  the  church  after  the  pattern  of  those  which  were  in  connexion  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
Accordingly  he  received  ordination  from  the  Roman  Bishop,  and  was  the  first  person  who  exercis- 
ed the  prelatical  office  in  Scodand.  On  this  subject,  Hector  Boece  says : — "  Palladius  was  the 
first  of  all  that  bore  the  holy  magistrature  among  the  Scots,  being  made  bishop  by  the  greaf  pontiff: 
for  till  then,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  the  bishops  were  made  of  the  monks,  or  Culdees." 
(AT  Gavin1 8  Introd.to  Knox's  Hi  story.} 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  Scotland  became  allied  to  Rone,  and  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  he 
participated  in  the  ignorance>  superstition  and  corruption,  which  flowed  from  that  fountain  of  impu- 
rity, and  for  ages  covered  Europe  with  darkness.  It  appears,  that  although  the  generality  of  the 
people  acquiesced  in  the  change  introduced  by  Palladius,  yet  a  number  of  the  Culdees  maintained 
their  former  independence,  until  time,  and  the  increase  of  corruption,  and  the  arts  and  efforts  of  ava- 
rice and  ambition,  left  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  existence.  We  find  some  scattered  notices  of  them 
down  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  centuries ;  but  after  that  period*,  no  vestiges  of  them,  except  the 
names  of  their  cells,  conferred  on  towns,  villages,  and  other  localities,  where  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  them  had  lived  and  laboured,  appear  on  the  page  of  history.  The  light  which  they  shed 
amidst  the  growing  gloom,  lingered  longest  in  the  httle  island  of  Iona,  or  I-Columkill,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  where  a  number  of  them  had  retired  when  their  country  was  laid  waste  by  the  Picts  and 
Britons.  That  island  derives  its  name  from  Columba,  who  came,  accompanied  by  twelve  others, 
from  the  North  of  Ireland  in  A.  D.  563,  and  fixed  his  residence  there.  His  arrival  and  settlement 
in  that  Island  was  welcomed  with  the  consent  and  good  will,  both  of  the  king,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  Culdees,  who  still  remained.  He  organized  the  whole  brotherhood  into  a  regular  community, 
procured  the  erection  of  appropriate  buildings,  and  opened  a  school  for  instruction  in  divine  things, 
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which  for  several  centuries  sent  forth  an  educated  and  pious  ministry  to  the  churches  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  north  of  England,  and  to  many  parts  of  Gaul,  and  other  countries  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

Dr.  Jamieson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  writer  of  learning,  and  deep  research  into  the  antiquities  of  his  coun- 
try, tells  us,  in  his  History  of  the  Culdees,  that  the  doctrine  taught  by  Columba  was  comparatively 
pure.  "  As  he  was  himself  much  given  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  taught  his  disciples 
to  confirm  their  doctrines  by  testimonies  brought  from  this  unpolluted  fountain ;  and  declared  that 
only  to  be  the  divine  counsel,  which  he  found  there.  His  followers,  as  we  learn  from  Bede,  would 
receive  those  only  which  are  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles ;  dili- 
gently observing  the  works  of  piety  and  purity.  Hence,  it  has  been  said,  that  for  several  generations, 
with  the  errors  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  they  seem  not  to  have  been  in 
the  least  tainted. 

"  They  observed  a  certain  rule  in  their  monasteries,  composed,  as  it  is  said,  by  Columba  himself, 
and  sometimes  denominated  the  Rule  of  Iona.  For  a  considerable  time  before  this  era,  many  truly 
pious  men,  knowing  their  obligation  to  separate  from  the  world,  had,  from  human  weakness,  inter- 
preted the  divine  precept  in  a  sense  which  it  was  never  meant  to  bear ;  and  if  they  did  not  retire 
singly  to  solitudes  and  caves,  yet  viewed  it  as  most  subservient  to  the  interests  of  religion  to  form 
regular  monastic  societies.  But  their  mode  of  life  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  generality  of 
those  who  have  been  called  monks  m  later  ages.  According  to  Bede,  after  the  example  of  the 
▼enerable  fathers,  they  lived  by  the  labours  of  their  hands."  "  So  far  were  they  from  reckoning  the 
connubial  relation  inconsistent  with  their  character,  it  seems  to  have  been  held  in  honour."  After 
referring  to  several  proofs  and  instances  of  this  fact,  Dr.  Jamieson  proceeds :— "  Although  it  appears 
that  they  observed  a  certain  institute,  yet,  in  the  accounts  given  of  them,  we  cannot  overlook  this 
remarkable  distinction  between  them  and  those  societies  which  are  properly  called  monastic,  that  they 
were  not  associated  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  observing  this  rule.  They  might  deem  certain  reg- 
ulations necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order ;  but  their  great  design  was,  by  communicating  instruc- 
tion, to  train  up  others  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Hence  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  they 
may  be  more  properly  viewed  as  colleges,  in  which  the  various  branches  of  useful  learning  were 
taught,  than  monasteries.  These  societies,  therefore,  were  in  fact  the  seminaries  of  the  church,  both 
In  North  Britain  and  Ireland.  As  the  presbyters  ministered  in  holy  things  to  those  in  their  vicinity, 
they  were  still  training  up  others,  and  sending  forth  missionaries,  whenever  they  had  a  call,  or  any 
prospects  of  success." 

Hospinian,  in  his  History  of  the  Origin,  Progress  and  Orders  of  Monkery,  gives  substantially  the 
same  account  of  what  he  calls  the  "  Apostolic  Order,"  as  that  given  above  relative  to  the  mode  of  life 
and  labours  of  the  monks  of  Iona.  "  They  lived,"  he  says,  "  not  according  to  the  mode  prescribed 
by  Basil  or  Benedict,  but  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  rule  of  the  divine  word."  He 
traces  the  origin  of  this  Order  to  Congell  of  Bannacor,  or  Banchor,  in  the  north  east  of  Ireland,  where, 
for  a  considerable  period,  there  had  been  a  college,  or  community  of  learned  and  pious  men,  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Christian  philosophers,  who,  after  the  adoption  of  the  rule  prescribed  by  him,  became 
remarkably  useful  and  active  in  propagating  Christianity  in  several  countries,  especially  among  seve- 
ral of  the  German  nations. 

Columba  died,  A.  D.  597,  the  year  after  Augustine,  or  Austin,  the  monk,  had  been  sent  over  to 
Britain  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  to  convert  the  Saxons,  and  bring  the  whole  island  under  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  This  monk,  who  was  afterwards  created  the  first  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, brought  forty  monks  with  him,  to  assist  him  in  his  pious  attempt,  the  number  of  whom,  as 
soon  as  success  dawned  on  his  efforts,  were  increased.  He  endeavored  to  extend  his  spiritual  author* 
ity  over  the  ancient  British  churches,  and  a  council  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether 
they  would  conform  to  the  Roman  customs  and  ritual  or  not  But,  owing  to  the  degree  of  haughti- 
ness and  bigotry  incautiously  displayed  by  Austin,  the  project  failed.  Little  appears  to  have  been 
attempted  to  conciliate  the  Scottish  churches,  which  still  were  under  the  care  of  the  Culdees,  until 
after  Austin's  death,  in  A.  D.  Wl.  He  was  succeeded  by  Laurentius,  who  sent  for  one  of  their 
superintendents,  or  bishops,  as  they  were  called  by  the  adherents  of  Rome,  and  although  at  first 
unsuccessful,  yet  by  perseverance,  and  getting  access  to  some  who  were  more  tractable  than  this 
refractory  bishop,  he  at  length  gained  his  point  so  far  as,  after  a  warm  controversy,  to  get  the  clergy 
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generally  to  adopt  the  Roman  tonsure,  and  observe  the  same  day  with  the  Romish  church  in 
celebrating  Easter. 

Meanwhile,  the  Culdee  seminaries  still  continued  to  send  out  ministers  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
destitute.  Thus,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  we  learn  from  Bode,  that  Donald,  at  that 
time  king,  at  the  request  of  Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland,  sent  teachers  from  Scotland,  distin- 
guished for  their  piety  and  learning.  About  the  year  670,  Buchanan  records  that  "  it  happened, 
that  after  the  Scottish  monks  had  disseminated  the  knowledge  of  the  christian  religion  widely  through 
England,  and  so  instructed  the  English  youth  in  letters,  that  they  appeared  sufficiently  capable  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  their  countrymen,  a  spirit  of  envy  towards  their  instructors  arose,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  imagined  themselves  their  equals  in  learning ;  and  their  disinclination  towards  the  Scots 
proceeded  so  far,  that  they  forced  them  to  return  to  their  own  country ;  which  affront,  although  it 
disturbed  the  concord  of  the  kingdoms,  yet,  such  was  the  moderation  of  those  who  had  sustained  the 
wrong,  that  they  restrained  both  nations  from  decided  hostilities."      (Aikm.  Bitch.  B.  V.  e.  42.) 

In  the  desolating  wars  in  which  the  country  was  long  involved,  corruption  of  manners,  and  neglect 
of  education,  paved  the  way  for  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  clergy,  favoured  by  some  monarch*, 
and  neglected  or  curbed  by  others,  became  gradually  in  either  case,  more  independent  of  the  people, 
and  more  closely  allied  with  Rome ;  until,  instead  of  being  a  spiritual  benefit  to  the  nation,  and  leaden 
in  the  path  of  piety  and  virtue,  they  became  notoriously  vicious,  and  deepened  the  darkness  of  thai 
awful  night,  which,  for  several  centuries,  hung  upon  the  land.  It  is  true,  the  reputation  of  the  coun- 
try for  piety  and  learning  was  still  supported,  to  some  extent,  by  the  school  of  Iona,  founded  by  Co- 
lli mba,  which,  being  remote  from  the  influences  that  tended  to  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  popula- 
tion generally,  continued  for  some  time,  (like  a  star  glimmering  through  an  opening  of  the  clouds  in 
a  wintry  night,)  to  shed  a  lustre  on  Scotland.  But  in  general,  when  donations  to  the  church  and 
bodily  penances  were  substituted  for  unfeigned  repentance  and  vital  piety,  the  wealth,  ease,  and  hon- 
our, which  accrued  to  the  body  of  the  clergy,  was  such  as  to  render  them  shamefully  defective  in 
every  qualification  befitting  their  sacred  office.  As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
general  depravity  was  so  great  as  to  become  a  subject  of  legislation ;  and  in  the  provisions  made  by 
the  court  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  the  clergy  were  not  neglected.  "  The  king,"  says  Buch- 
anan, (B.  vi.  c.  7.)  "  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  correction  of  the  public  discipline,  and  by  severe 
laws  brought  back  to  their  ancient  frugality  the  order  of  the  priests,  who,  corrupted  by  their  fat  liv- 
ings, had  left  off  preaching  the  gospel,  and  devoted  themselves  to  hunting,  hawking,  and  courtly 
pomp."  This  will  be  the  case  in  every  church,  in  which  the  honour  and  inventions  of  men  are  more 
regarded  than  the  glory  and  the  truth  of  God.  Although  the  Scottish  church  had  not  as  yet  acknowl-  ' 
edged  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  in  all  respects  conformed  to  her  ritual ;  yet,  by  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  papal  court,  and  the  degree  of  conformity  already  attained,  not  to  mention  the  influ- 
ence which  the  example  of  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  dignitaries  on  the  continent  must  have 
had  on  the  comparatively  simple  and  frugal  priests  of  that  country,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
infection,  thus  caught,  would  spread,  until  the  litde  strength  that  remained  was  utterly  exhausted,  and 
spiritual  death  stamped  his  image  on  the  nation. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Malcom  Canmore  and  his  queen,  who  had  received  her  education  on  the 
continent,  exerted  themselves  to  produce  greater  conformity  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  church,  to  the 
Roman  ritual,  and  established  in  a  more  regular  form  than  it  had  hitherto  attained,  diocesan  Episco- 
pacy. Their  bishops  had  thus  far,  whatever  might  be  their  ordination,  exercised  a  superintending, 
power,  which  extended  to  the  churches  throughout  the  nation  generally,  without  limitation  to  a  par- 
ticular province,  or  participation  in  secular  or  civil  authority.  Malcom  created  six  bishopricks,  and 
his  youngest  son,  David,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  added 
four  others.  David  was  so  devoted  to  the  temporal  aggrandizement  of  the  church,  that  he  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  in  his  liberality,  and  almost  bequeathed  indigence  to  his  royal  successors,  by  conse- 
crating the  royal  lands  to  the  support  of  monks.  Malcom  IV.,  his  grandson,  animated  by  a  similar 
spirit,  took  on  him  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy,  and  applied  himself  strenuously,  as  far  as  his  means 
permitted,  to  the  usage  of  his  family — the  building  of  churches  and  the  endowment  of  monasteries. 
The  consequence  of  these  worse  than  useless  expenditures,  was  to  increase  the  pride  and  power  of  a 
class  of  men,  who  possessed  the  name,  but  not  the  spirit,  or  the  acquirements  and  habits,  of  religious 
teachers,  and  to  encourage  them  to  insolence  and  injury. 
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The  natural  effects  of  this  system  are  briefly  mentioned  by  Buchanan,  whom  we  so  frequently 
{note,  both  on  account  of  his  fidelity  in  following  his  authorities,  as  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  and  be- 
cause he  had  not  only  access  to  the  original  authorities,  which  were  extant  in  his  day,  but  he  had  been 
at  pains  to  obtain,  and  carefully  to  study  them.  His  reflections  are  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
christian  philosopher,  who  had  been  an  eye  witness  of  the  abuses  of  popery,  and  had  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  scriptural  religion.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Alexander  III.  "  had  his  in- 
ternal tranquillity  disturbed  by  the  arrogance  of  the  priests  and  monks,  who,  enriched  by  the  former 
kings,  began  to  grow  licentious  by  long  repose,  and  to  equal  or  exceed  in  magnificence  the  nobility, 
whom  they  already  surpassed  in  wealth.  At  which  the  young  nobles  feeling  indignant,  behaved  to 
them  harshly  and  with  contempt,  and  they,  in  consequence,  complained  to  the  king  of  the  affront. 
He,  however,  either  not  believing  the  injuries  so  serious  as  the  priests  wished  them  to  appear,  or 
probably  not  thinking  them  unmerited,  treated  them  lightly.  On  which  they,  in  great  wrath,  excom- 
municated the  whole  land,  except  the  royal  family,  and  threatened  to  retire  to  Rome ;  but  the  king, 
recollecting  what  disturbances  Thomas  a  Becket,  the  ringleader  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  had  lately 
occasioned  in  England,  recalled  them  when  about  to  set  out  on  their  journey,  and  ordered  the  nobility 
to  satisfy,  not  their  ambition  only,  but  even  their  arrogance."  The  haughty  priests  were  the  more 
readily  reconciled,  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  from  the  recollection  of  the  protection  which  be  had 
not  long  before  afforded  them  from  the  avarice  of  the  agents  of  Rome.  But  the  facts  evidently  show 
to  what  a  height  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  had  risen,  when  by  a  movement  of  this  kind,  they 
could  bring  a  fierce  and  turbulent  people  to  submit  to  such  humiliation. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  preceding  century,  that  the  Scottish  church  became  dependent  oa 
Rome.  Hitherto  the  king  held  and  exercised  the  sole  power  of  nomination  to  vacant  bishopricks 
and  abbeys.  But,  at  that  period,  in  a  convention,  in  which  a  Roman  Legate  presided,  when  they 
were  urged  to  become  subordinate  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  either  from  the  dilemma  occasioned 
by  their  unwillingness  to  comply,  and  the  danger  of  refusing,  or  from  a  preconcerted  plan  between 
the  Legate  and  some  of  the  clergy,  they  appealed  to  the  pope,  and,  as  probably  well  foreseen  and 
provided  for,  he  graciously  took  them  under  his  protection.  From  the  tact  which  they  displayed  in 
their  quarrel  with  the  young  nobility,  already  related,  and  which  occurred  so  soon  after  the  consum- 
mation of  their  subjection  to  the  Roman  bishop,  they  appear  to  have  been  apt  learners  in  the  school 
of  papal  artifice. 

Another  measure,  which  not  only  tended  to  bring  the  Scots  more  effectually  under  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal yoke  of  Rome,  but  also  to  perpetuate  and  increase  the  already  prevalent  corruption  of  religion 
and  morals,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks  into  the  country,  from 
France.  These,  by  a  great  profession  and  show  of  sanctity,  and  pious  austerity,  drew  the  attention 
and  affections-  of  the  people  from  the  secular  clergy,  and  eradicated  the  feeble  remains  of  that  order 
to  which  the  Scots  had  been  accustomed  from  the  age  of  Columba.  The  pope  also  required  that  all 
who  were  nominated  bishops  should  repair  to  Rome  for  consecration,  before  they  could  enter  upon 
the  duties  and  emoluments  of  their  office.  From  this  time,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the  Scottish 
church  as  merged  in  that  of  Rome,  and  its  history  as  possessing  no  interest  separate  from  that  of 
the  Latin  church,  throughout  Europe.  The  same  superstitious  regard  to  relics,  images  and  saints  ; 
the  same  ignorance  of  the  word  of  God,  and  of  the  nature  of  true  piety ;  the  same  submission  to 
the  decrees,  and  credulous  reception  of  the  impostures  of  Rome  ;  the  same  usages  in  worship,  and 
seasons  of  fasting  or  festivity  ;  the  confidence  in  the  doctrines  of  the  mass,  purgatory,  absolution, 
and  indulgences  ;  the  same  corruptions,  vices,  and  proclivity  of  manners,  every  where  prevailed,  ex- 
cept, here  and  there,  when  a  few  remnants  of  the  persecuted  Waldenses  served  God,  concealed 
from  human  eye,  or  some  solitary  individual,  led  by  a  ray  of  Divine  truth,  sought  his  Saviour's  will, 
as  he  best  might,  under  the  rubbish  with  which  an  apostate  church  had  covered  it.  In  relation  to  this 
period,  a  modern  writer  truly  observes,  "  From  the  invasion  of  Edward,  [A.  D.  1296,]  to  the  dawn 
of  the  Reformation,  Scotland  was  little  better  than  a  great  human  slaughter-house.  Christianity 
seemed  to  have  no  more  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  nobles  and  the  people  generally,  than  it  has 
upon  savages  who  never  heard  of  it.  .  .  .  Indeed  we  find  nothing  in  Scotland,  from  this  time,  that  de- 
serves the  name  of  religion,  till  we  come  to  the  period,  when  Knox  commences  his  history,  anno  1422."* 

*  McGavin's  Introduction  to  Knox's  History :  containing  an  outline  of  the  History  of  the  Scottinh  Church,  previous  to  the 
Refonnalion,  which  has  been  amsuHad  frequently .  and  used  freely,  by  the  writer  of  the  present  sketch, 
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For  a  more  particular  survey  of  the  state  of  religion  and  manners  in  Scotland  during  this  melan- 
choly period,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  McCrie's  remarks  on  the  subject,  p.  23 — 26,  of  the  present 
volume. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some  of  the  followers  of  Wickliffe  of  England,  and  of 
Hues  of  Bohemia,  sought  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  were,  to  a  small  extent,  successful  in  imparting 
the  light  of  that  truth  which  they  had  received.  But  persecution  limited  their  efforts,  and  prevented 
them  from  gaining  more  than  a  very  few  acknowledged  disciples.  In  1422,  or  according  to  Spote- 
wood,  1407,  James  Risby,  a  Wickliffite,  and  an  Englishman  by  birth,  suffered  at  Glasgow  ;  and  in 
1431,  Paul  Craw,  a  Bohemian,  was  burned  at  St  Andrews.  The  crime  alleged  against  them,  was, 
that  they  held  the  heresy  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss,  involving  a  denial  that  the  pope  is  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  changed  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
that  confessions  should  be  made  to  priests,  and  that  prayers  should  be  made  to  departed  saints. 
While  these  examples  of  ecclesiastical  cruelty,  the  first  that  had  occurred  in  Scotland,  suppressed  an 
open  avowal  of  the  truth,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  few,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  cherished 
in  secret  the  treasure  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  retirement  of  their  native  glens,  and  solitary  mosse*, 
sometimes  enjoyed  the  sweet  communion  of  saints  with  one  another,  and  with  God.  In  1494,  Black- 
ater,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  accused  thirty  persons,  inhabitants  of  Ayrshire,  before  the  king  and 
council,  of  holding  the  heresies  of  Wickliffe.  Among  these  persons,  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Lollards  of  Kyle,"  were  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  first  rank  in  that  part  of  the  country.  This 
fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  afterwards  occurred,  namely,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  district 
were  among  the  earliest  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  held  them  with  the  most 
persevering  tenacity,  through  many  a  tedious  and  bitter  storm  of  persecution,  renders  it  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  seed  sown  by  Risby,  and  nourished  by  his  ashes,  took  deep  and  effectual  root  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  although  it  grew  up  silently  and  without  observation,  until  discovered  by  the  pre- 
late of  Glasgow.  The  articles  of  which  the  Lollards  were  accused,  were  preserved  in  the  register 
of  his  diocese ;  some  of  which  we  shall  cite  here,  in  order  to  show  the  similarity  of  their  creed  to 
that  which  protestants  afterwards  embraced,  and  which  they  hold  at  the  present  day.  They  objected  to 
the  worship  of  images  and  relics ;  they  asserted  that  Christ  gave  power  to  Peter  and  the  other  apostles, 
—not  to  the  pope ;  they  denied  transnbstaritiation ;  they  maintained  that  the  pope  is  not  the  success- 
or of  Peter,  except  wherein  Christ  said,  "  Get  behind  me,  Satan ;"  they  held  that  the  pope  deceives 
the  people  by  his  bulls  and  indulgences,  that  the  mass  profits  not  the  souls  which  are  said  to  be  in 
purgatory,  that  the  pope  exalts  himself  against  and  above  God,  that  the  pope  cannot  remit  the  pains 
of  purgatory,  that  priests  may  lawfully  have  wives,  that  the  pope  forgives  not  sins,  but  God  only, 
that  faith  should  not  be  given  to  Romish  miracles,  and  that  we  should  not  pray  to  the  glorious  virgin 
Mary,  but  to  God  only,  since  he  alone  hears  and  helps  us."*  King  James  IV.,  who  saw  among  the 
accused  some  whom  he  personally  esteemed,  was  inclined  to  clemency,  and  the  matter  was  so  mana- 
ged, that  they  were  dismissed  with  an  admonition  to  beware  of  new  doctrines,  and  an  injunction  to 
believe  what  the  church  believed. 

In  about  thirty  years  after  this  event,  the  light  of  truth,  drawn  from  its  long  obscurity  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  Zuingle  and  Luther,  and  their  associates,  began  to  dawn  on  Scotland,  and  to  awake 
the  people  from  the  slumber  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  spiritual  death.  For  the  general  course 
of  the  events,  and  the  fierce  contests  that  ensued,  and  the  sublime  examples  of  christian  faith,  and 
fortitude,  and  patriotism,  which  the  long  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  produced,  the  reader  is 
now  referred  to  the  following  pages,  in  which  the  kindred  spirit  of  Dr.  McCrie,  glowing  with  that 
love  of  the  gospel  which  characterised  and  animated  the  Reformers,  with  equal  felicity  and  truth, 
blends  the  history  of  the  church,  and  a  portrait  of  the  age,  with  the  personal  history  of  Knox  and 
Melville. 

We  consider  the  selection  of  the  able  works  of  Dr.  McCrie  for  publication  in  the  Calviniatic  Fam- 
ily Library,  as  peculiarly  well  timed,  and  appropriate.  Entirely  mistaken  and  unjust  views  of  the 
character  and  principles  of  the  Scottish  Reformers  have  been  widely  circulated,  and  with  too  great 
facility  embraced  in  this  country  by  means  of  the  writings  of  various  authors,  who  have  won  their 
way  to  popular  celebrity,  among  us.  The  stale  slanders  of  the  religious,  political,  and  personal 
adversaries,  of  those  excellent  men,  have  been  received,  and  repeated  by  some  modern  writers,  who 
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were  incapable  of  appreciating  their  motives,  or  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  in  which  they 
were  placed,  and  the  misconceptions,  and  misrepresentations  of  these  writers,  have  gained  prevalent, 
but  unjust  possession  of  the  public  mind.  No  better  antidote  could  be  furnished  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  prejudices  which  have  been  thus  excited,  than  the  laborious  and  elegant  productions  of  McCrk, 
a  man  who  was  equally  an  honour  to  religion,  virtue  and  literature, — to  his  country  and  mankind. 
In  his  unfeigned  piety  and  modesty,  his  unbending  integrity  and  conscientiousness,  his  eminent 
abilities,  and  minute  and  unwearied  research,  we  have  every  pledge  that  a  historian  can  give,  that 
we  have  the  faets  stated  as  conformably  to  truth  as  documentary  evidence  of  past  events  can  afford 
the  appropriate  means  of  doing  it.  And  not  only  the  facts  themselves,  but  the  judicious  and  con- 
clusive reasonings  of  the  author  upon  them,  shed  a  light  on  the  time  and  events,  in  which  the  Refor- 
mers were  active,  that  must  wither  many  a  weed  which  prejudice  has  planted  in  the  minds  of  can- 
did men,  and  rescue  the  memory  of  some,  to  whom  the  world  is  more  indebted,  than  it  is  aware  of, 
from  unmerited  censure  and  obloquy. 

The  excellent  author  died,  amidst  the  grief  of  his  friends,  and  the  lamentations  of  his  country,  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  5th  August,  1835,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  40th  of  his  ministry.  In- 
stead of  attempting  the  delineation  of  a  character,  which  christians  of  all  denominations,  in  his  native 
land,  held  in  admiration,  the  writer  begs  leave  to  lay  a  few  extracts  before  the  reader,  taken  from  a 
notice  of  the  Doctor's  death,  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Presbyterian  Magazine,  the  organ  of 
the  Secession  Church,  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  the  ornament  :— 

**  Dr.  McCrie  departed  from  us,  in  the  full  career  of  his  usefulness,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  men- 
tal powers,  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  at  a  period  of  life  when  we  might  have  calculated  on  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  his  labours  for  some  time  to  come, — a  man  whose  loss  the  Church  and  the  world, 
as  well  as  his  flock  and  his  friends,  will  long  have  cause  to  deplore.  We  are  no  friends  to  fulsome 
panegyrics  over  the  dead,  and  were  we  disposed  to  indulge  in  them  on  this  occasion,  we  would  be 
checked  by  remembering  the  extreme  modesty  of  the  deceased, — his  sensitive  aversion  to  personal 
adulation  when  alive,  and  his  well-known  repugnance  to  the  practice  of  lauding  departed  worthies, 
in  language  which  they  would  have  shrunk  from  hearing  applied  to  them  in  their  life  time.  But 
though,  in  the  present  case,  to  pourtray  must  be  to  praise,  and  the  more  faithful  the  picture,  the  more 
must  our  language  assume  the  appearance  of  flattery,  regard  for  the  living,  as  well  as  justice,  grati- 
tude, and  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, — and  above  all,  the  honour  of  the  grace  of  God,  by 
which  he  was  what  he  was,  (alas !  that  we  must  now  speak  of  him  in  the  past  tense,)  urges  us 
to  attempt,  in  our  feeble  way,  to  give  some  idea  of  him  as  a  man,  a  minister,  and  a  public  character, 
leaving  it  to  another  to  do  justice  to  his  life  in  the  form  of  a  memoir. 

44  We  express  only  what  every  one  that  knew  Dr.  M'Crie  must  have  observed,  when  we  say,  that 
the  most  striking  part  of  his  character  consisted  in  the  singular  combination  it  presented  of  a  variety 
of  excellencies  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  individual.  In  his  natural  disposition,  there  was 
a  high-toned  energy,  and  what  in  the  best  sense  may  be  called  deep  passion,  united  with  an  amazing 
power  of  self-controul.  Intense  feeling  was  doubtless  the  leading  feature  of  his  mind  ;  but  so  com- 
pletely was  this  held  in  check,  so  steadily  was  it  regulated,  that  to  many  who  knew  him  superficial- 
ly, caution  might  seem  to  be  the  predominating  trait.  Nor  was  this  moderation  superinduced  as  an 
extraneous  coating  over  the  rest  of  his  character  ;  it  formed  an  essential  element  of  it,  and  was  the 
fruit  of  mat  very  energy  of  mind  which  required  its  exercise.  Connected  with  this  prominent  fea- 
ture, was  his  enlightened,  and  at  the  same  time  ardent  and  enthusiastic  patriotism,  his  high  regard  for 
the  true  rights  and  liberties  of  man,  civil  and  religious,  which  appeared  in  every  part  of  his  life,  as  it 
does  in  every  page  of  his  writings,  and  which  he  held  with  a  firmness  and  consistency  which  no 
change  of  parties,  no  practical  misapplications  of  his  favourite  principles,  exemplified  in  the  varied 
events  which  had  passed  before  him,  and  in  the  shifting  scenes  of  worldly  politics,  could  shake  or 
subdue.  While  on  this  part  of  his  character,  we  cannot  fail  to  recal  the  ardour  and  promptitude  with 
which  he  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  protestants  in  France,  and  more  lately  in  the  cause  of 
the  injured  Greeks.  His  public  appearances  on  these  occasions  not  more  delighted  than  astonished 
those  who  had  only  heard  of  him  as  the  quiet  pastor,  or  the  plodding  student.  All  this  was  engrafted  on 
sound  and  deep-rooted  religious  principle.  There  was  a  nobility  of  spirit  about  him — a  high  sense 
of  integrity  and  independence,  that  may  be  traced  in  those  bursts  of  honest  and  virtuous  indignation 
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with  which  he  visited  every  thing  like  tergiversation  or  want  of  principle,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  appeared  in  vindication  of  injured  worth,  in  the  persons  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter,  particularly,  it  assumed  all  the  attributes  of  a  chivalrous  passion  ;  inducing 
him  to  devote  his  time,  talents,  ease,  health,  and  life  itself,  to  the  arduous  pursuit  of  truth  through 
the  intricate  and  untrodden  paths  of  history,  and  to  rescue  from  oblivion  and  from  obloquy  the  names 
and  deeds  of  our  Scottish  reformers.  He  could  be  grave  without  being  morose, — severe,  but  with- 
out the  least  tincture  of  rancour  or  asperity.  None  who  ever  witnessed  the  occasional  corruscations 
of  his  spirit,  as  exhibited  in  his  public  appearances,  will  forget  the  impression  produced  by  the  in- 
dignant rebuke,  the  withering  sarcasm,  or  the  stirring  appeal,  as  they  flashed  from  his  expressive 
eye,  and  shook  every  fibre  of  his  animated  frame, — a  natural  eloquence,  peculiar  to  himself,  which 
seemed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  efforts  of  elocution  by  spurning  all  its  ordinary  rules. 

"  These  were  the  obvious  traits  of  his  character  which  might  be  seen  by  all ;  the  more  unobtrusive 
and  amiable  qualities,  for  which  he  was  not  less  distinguished,  appeared  on  closer  inspection,  and  could 
only  be  appreciated  by  long  acquaintance.  Of  his  piety,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  it 
was  not  less  decidedly  realized  in  his  private  walk,  than  it  breathed  in  his  public  ministrations.  Of 
his  disinterestedness  it  is  equally  needless  to  speak  ;  numerous  instances  of  it,  which  we  cannot  now 
specify,  are  engraven  on  the  memories  of  many ;  indeed,  if  there  was  any  part  of  his  nature  which 
he  permitted  to  border  on  excess,  it  was  this ;  his  contempt  of  wealth,  and  of  all  unseemly  methods 
of  acquiring  it,  leading  him  to  decline  as  dishonourable  every  thing  that  bore  even  the  aspect  of  lite- 
rary jobbing.  In  his  private  character,  none  who  were  admitted  to  his  society  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  perfect  ease,  the  benignity,  the  unceremonious  cheerfulness  of  his  manners,  amounting  occas- 
ionally to  playfulness  and  pleasantry,  which  made  him  accessible  to  all,  and  inspired  confidence  in 
young  and  old ;  and  many  can  tell  of  the  steadiness  of  his  friendships,  the  affectionate  interest  with 
which  he  entered  into  the  cases  of  distress  submitted  to  him,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  com- 
municated his  valued  counsel  and  advice.  With  such  qualities,  it  may  be  conceived  what  he  proved  as 
a  husband  and  a  father.  It  would  be  unpardonable,  however,  to  omit  noticing  two  features  of  his  private 
character,  which  secured  him  the  respect  and  affection  gained  by  his  other  qualities : — a  singular  pru- 
dence, which  enabled  him,  without  the  aid  of  chicanery,  or  sacrificing  principle  or  peace,  to  steer  his 
way,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  and  through  the  most  trying  circumstances,  with  a  blamelessness 
and  inoffensiveness  of  deportment,  seldom  exemplified,  and  which,  we  truly  believe,  has  not  left 
him,  if  any  thing  could  ever  have  found  him,  a  single  enemy  upon  earth.  To  the  other  trait  we 
have  already  alluded, — his  unaffected  modesty.  Of  no  man  could  it  be  said  with  more  truth, — he 
"  blushed  to  find  it  fame."  In  truth,  he  seemed  as  anxious  to  avoid  human  applause  as  other  men 
are  to  gain  it  In  his  efforts  to  do  so,  however,  there  was  no  semblance  of  affectation ;  it  was  his 
native  temper,  for  which  he  himself  took  no  credit,  and  to  avoid  the  praise  of  which,  he  would  even 
do  violence  to  himself ;  exemplifying  the  beautiful  picture  which  Leighton  has  drawn  of  humility— 
"  He  would  not  care  to  do  some  things  on  purpose  to  seem  arrogant,  to  carry  humility  unseen,  that 
doth  so  naturally  delight  in  covering  all  graces,  and  is  sorry  that  it  cannot  do  so  without  being  seen  itself." 

"  As  a  literary  character,  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter  on  his  merits ;  but  our  sketch  would  be  defi- 
cient in  faithfulness,  were  we  to  admit  noticing  the  services  he  has  done  to  the  Church  by  his  wri- 
tings. It  was  as  a  historian  he  was  distinguished  while  he  lived,  and  his  labours,  in  vindicating  the 
religious  reformation  of  his  country,  will  endear  his  name  to  posterity,  and  perpetuate  his  fame  and 
his  usefulness.  As  the  biographer  of  Knox  and  Melville,  his  name  will  go  down  with  them  to  future 
ages.  His  attention  was  first  turned  to  the  history  of  the  Church  in  his  native  land,  by  his  being 
involved,  in  early  life,  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate,  in  reference  to 
religion  ;  and  thus,  to  his  ardent  desire  to  satisfy  his  mind  on  a  question,  which  now  threatens  to 
shake  the  foundation  of  civil  and  religious  society,  the  world  owes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
popular  biographies  that  have  ever  appeared — The  Life  of  John  Knox :"  which  was  followed  by 
the  no  less  interesting  Life  of  Andrew  Melville.  Fame  was  not  his  object;  but  fame,  unsought  for, 
followed  him.  "  The  cotemporaries  of  Dr.  M'Crie  appear  to  have  been  unanimous  in  voting  him 
the  honour  of  Ecclesiastical  Historiographer  to  his  country ;"  and,  although  he  accomplished  the 
labour  which  Providence  had  assigned  him,  we  can  scarcely  suppress  our  regret,  that  he  was  not 
permitted  to  shed  that  light  on  the  second  Reformation  in  Scotland,  (from  1638  to  1650,)  which  he 
has  so  clearly  cast  around  the  first. 
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Ths  reformation  from  Popery  marks  an  epoch  unquestionably  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  . 
modern  Europe.     The  effects  of  the  change  which  it  produced,  in  religion,  in  manners,  in  politics, 
and  in  literature,  continue  to  be  felt  at  the  present  day.     Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  interesting 
than  an  investigation  of  the  history  of  that  period,  and  of  those  men  who  were  the  instruments,  under 
Providence,  of  accomplishing  a  revolution  which  has  proved  so  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Though  many  able  writers  have  employed  their  talents  in  tracing  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
the  Reformation,  and  though  the  leading  facts  respecting  its  progress  in  Scotland  have  been  repeat- 
edly stated,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  subject  was  by  no  means  exhausted.  I  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  country,  which  I  began  for 
my  own  satisfaction  several  years  ago.  While  I  was  pleased  at  finding  that  there  existed  such  ample 
materials  for  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  I  could  not  but  regret  that  no  one 
had  undertaken  to  digest  and  exhibit  the  information  on  this  subject  which  lay  hid  in  manuscripts, 
and  in  books  which  are  now  little  known  or  consulted.  Not  presuming,  however,  that  I  had  the 
ability  or  the  leisure  requisite  for  executing  a  task  of  such  difficulty  and  extent,  I  formed  the  design 
of  drawing  up  memorials  of  our  national  Reformer,  in  which  his  personal  history  might  be  combined 
with  illustrations  of  the  progress  of  that  great  undertaking,  in  the  advancement  of  which  he  acted  so 
conspicuous  a  part. 

A  work  of  this  kind  seemed  to  be  wanting.  The  name  of  Knox,  indeed,  often  occurs  in  the 
general  histories  of  the  period,  and  some  of  our  historians  have  drawn,  with  their  usual  ability,  the 
leading  traits  of  a  character  with  which  they  could  not  fail  to  be  struck ;  but  it  was  foreign  to  their 
object  to  detail  the  events  of  his  life,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  bestow  that 
minute  and  critical  attention  on  his  history  which  is  necessary  to  form  a  complete  and  accurate  idea 
of  his  character.  Memoirs  of  his  life  have  been  prefixed  to  editions  of  some  of  his  works,  and 
inserted  in  biographical  collections  and  periodical  publications ;  but  in  many  instances  their  authors 
were  destitute  of  proper  information,  and  in  others  they  were  precluded,  by  the  limits  to  which  they 
were  confined,  from  entering  into  those  minute  statements,  which  are  so  useful  for  illustrating  indi- 
vidual character,  and  which  render  biography  both  pleasing  and  instructive.  Nor  can  it  escape 
observation,  that  a  number  of  writers  have  been  guilty  of  great  injustice  to  the  memory  of  our 
Reformer ;  and  from  prejudice,  from  ignorance,  or  from  inattention,  have  exhibited  a  distorted  carica- 
ture, instead  of  a  genuine  portrait. 

I  was  encouraged  to  prosecute  my  design,  in  consequence  of  my  possessing  a  manuscript  volume 
of  Knox's  Letters,  which  throw  considerable  light  upon  his  character  and  history.  The  advantages 
which  I  have  derived  from  this  volume  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  work,  where  it  is  quoted 
under  the  general  title  of  MS.  Letters.1 

The  other  MSS.  which  I  have  chiefly  made  use  of,  are  Calderwood's  large  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Row's  History,  and  Wodrow's  Collections.  Calderwood's  History,  besides  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  early  period  of  the  Reformation,  contains  a  collection  of  letters 
written  by  Knox  between  1559  and  1572,  which,  together  with  those  in  my  possession,  extend  over 
twenty  years  of  the  most  active  period  of  his  life.  I  have  carefully  consulted  this  history  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  period  of  which  I  write.  The  copy  which  I  most  frequently  quote  belongs  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  the  Advocates  Library,  besides  a  complete  copy  of  that  work,  there  is  a 
folio  volume  of  it,  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  year  1752.  It  was  written  in  1634,  and  has  a  number 
of  interlineations  and  marginal  alterations,  differing  from  the  other  copies,  which,  if  not  made  by  the 

i  8m  an  account  of  this  MS.  in  Appendix,  p.  145. 
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author' 8  own  hand,  were  most  probably  done  under  his  eye.  I  have  sometimes  quoted  this  copy. 
The  reader  will  easily  discern  when  this  is  the  case,  as  the  references  to  it  are  made  merely  by  the 
year  under  which  the  transaction  is  recorded,  the  volume  not  being  paged. 

Row,  in  composing  the  early  part  of  his  Historie  of  the  Kirk,  had  the  assistance  of  Memoirs 
written  by  David  Ferguson,  his  father-in-law,  who  was  admitted  minister  of  Dumfermline  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformation.  Copies  of  this  history  seem  to  have  been  taken  before  the  author 
had  put  the  finishing  hand  to  it,  which  may  account  for  the  additional  matter  to  be  found  in  some  of 
them.  I  have  occasionally  quoted  the  copy  which  belongs  to  the  Divinity  Library  in  Edinburgh, 
but  more  frequently  one  transcribed  in  1726,  which  is  more  full  than  any  other  copy  that  I  have  had 
access  to  see. 

The  industrious  Wodrow  had  amassed  a  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  deposited  in  our  public  libraries.  In  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  there  is  a  number  of  volumes  in  folio,  containing  collections 
which  he  had  made  for  illustrating  the  lives  of  the  Scottish  Reformers  and  Divines  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  These  have  supplied  me  with  some  interesting  facts.  They  are  quoted  under  the  name  of 
Wodrow  MSS.  in  Bibl.  Coll.  Glass. 

For  the  transactions  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  have  consulted  the  Register,  commonly  called  the 
Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk.  .There  are  several  copies  of  this  MS.  in  the  country.  That  which  is 
followed  in  this  work,  and  which  is  the  oldest  I  have  examined,  belongs   to  the  Advocates  Library. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  avail  myself  of  the  printed  histories  of  the  period,  and  of  books  published 
in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  which  often  incidentally  mention  facts  that  are  not  recorded  by  histo- 
rians. In  the  Advocates  Library,  which  contains  an  invaluable  treasure  of  information  respecting 
Scottish  affairs,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  original  editions  of  most  of  the  Reformer's 
works.  The  rarest  of  all  his  tracts  is  the  narrative  of  his  Disputation  with  the  Abbot -of  Crossraguel, 
which  scarcely  any  writer  since  Knox's  time  seems  to  have  seen.  After  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of 
procuring  a  sight  of  this  curious  tract,  I  was  accidentally  informed  that  a  copy  of  it  was  in  the  library 
of  Alexander  Boswell,  Esq.  of  Auchinleck,  who  very  politely  communicated  it  to  me. 

In  pointing  out  the  sources  which  I  have  consulted,  I  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that 
the  reader  may  expect,  in  the  following  work,  much  information  which  is  absolutely  new.  He  who 
engages  in  researches  of  this  kind,  must  lay  his  account  with  finding  the  result  of  his  discoveries 
reduced  within  a  small  compass,  and  should  be  prepared  to  expect  that  many  of  his  readers  will  pass 
over  with  a  cursory  eye  what  he  has  procured  with  great,  perhaps  with  unnecessary  labour.  The 
principal  facts' respecting  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformer  are  already  known.  I  flatter  myself, 
however,  that  I  have  been  able  to  place  some  of  them  in  a  new  and  more  just  light,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward others  which  have  not  hitherto  been  generally  known. 

The  reader  will  find  the  authorities,  upon  which  I  have  proceeded  in  the  statement  of  facts,  care- 
fully marked ;  but  my  object  was  rather  to  be  select  than  numerous  in  my  references.  When  I  had 
occasion  to  introduce  facts  which  have  been  often  repeated  in  histories,  and  are  already  established 
and  unquestionable,  I  did  not  reckon  it  necessary  to  be  so  particular  in  producing  the  authorities. 

After  so  many  writers  of  biography  have  incurred  the  charge  either  of  uninteresting  generality,  or 
of  tedious  prolixity,  it  would  betray  great  arrogance  were  I  to  presume  that  I  had  approached  the 
due  medium.  I.  have  particularly  felt  the  difficulty,  in  writing  the  life  of  a  public  character,  of 
observing  the  line  which  divides  biography  from  general  history.  Desirous  of  giving  unity  to  the 
narrative,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  convey  information  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary 
history  of  the  period,  I  have  separated  a  number  of  facts  and  illustrations  of  this  description,  and 
placed  them  in  notes  at  the  end  of  the  Life.  I  am  not  without  apprehensions  that  I  may  have 
exceeded  in  the  number  or  length  of  these  notes,  and  that  some  readers  may  think  that  in  attempting 
to  relieve  one  part  of  the  work  I  have  overloaded  another. 

No  apology  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  expressed  my 
sentiments  on  the  public  questions  which  naturally  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Some  of 
these  are  at  variance  with  opinions  which  are  popular  in  the  present  age ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  they  are  false,  or  that  they  should  have  been  suppressed.  I  have  not  become  the  indiscrim- 
inate panegyrist  of  the  Reformer,  nor  have  I  concealed  or  thrown  into  shade  his  faults  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  apprehension  of  incurring  these  charges  has  not  deterred  me  from  vindicating  him 
wherever  I  considered  his  conduct  to  be  justifiable,  or  from  apologizing  for  him  against  uncandid  and 
exaggerated  censures.     The  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  his  character  from  so  many  quarters, 
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and  the  attempts  to  wound  the  Reformation  through  him,  must  be  my  excuse  for  having  so  often 
adopted  the  language  of  apology. 

In  the  Appendix  I  have  inserted  a  number  of  Knox's  letters,  and  other  papers  relative  to  that 
period,  none  of  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  formerly  been  published.  Several  others,  intended  for 
insertion  in  the  same  place,  have  been  kept  back,  as  the  work  has  swelled  to  a  greater  size  than  was 
expected.  A  very  scarce  Poem,  written  in  commendation  of  the  Reformer,  and  published  in  the 
year  after  his  death,  is  reprinted  in  the  Supplement     It  confirms  several  facts  contained  in  the  Life. 

When  the  printing  of  the  following  Life  was  finished,  and  I  was  employed  in  correcting  the  Notes 
at  the  end,  a  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  by  Dr.  Cook  of  Laurencekirk,  was  published* 
After  what  I  have  already  said,  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  appearance  of  such  a  work  gave  me  great 
satisfaction.  The  author  is  a  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  he  has  done  justice  to  the  talents 
and  character  of  the  Reformers,  and  evinced  much  industry  and  impartiality  in  examining  the 
authorities  from  which  he  has  taken  his  materials.  Had  he  had  more  full  access  to  the  sources  of 
information,  he  would  no  doubt  have  done  greater  justice  to  the  subject,  and  rendered  his  work  still 
more  worthy  of  public  favour;  but  I  trust  that  it  will  be  useful  in  correcting  mistakes  and  prejudices 
which  are  extremely  common,  and  in  exciting  attention  to  a  branch  of  our  national  history  which  has 
l>een  long  neglected.  Where  our  subject  coincides,  I  have  in  general  observed  an  agreement  in  the 
narrative,  and  sometimes  in  the  reflections :  in  several  instances,  however,  we  differ  materially  in  the 
statement  of  facts,  in  the  judgment  which  we  have  expressed  about  them,  and  in  the  delineation  of 
character.  The  judicious  reader  will  determine  on  which  side  the  truth  lies,  by  comparing  the  rea- 
sons which  we  have  advanced,  and  the  authorities  to  which  we  have  appealed. 

Edinburgh, 
November  14th,  1811. 
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In  preparing  this  work  for  a  second  impression,  I  have  endeavoured  carefully  to  correct  mistakes 
which  had  escaped  me  in  the  first,  both  as  to  matter  and  language.  I  have  introduced  accounts  of  the 
principal  public  transactions  of  the  period,  which  a  desire  of  being  concise  induced  me  formerly  to 
exclude,  but  which  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  exertions  of  the  Reformer,  and  ought  to  be  known  by 
those  who  read  his  Life.  And  I  have  entered  into  a  more  full  detail  of  several  parts  of  his  conduct 
than  was  practicable  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume.  Such  additional  authorities,  printed  or 
manuscript,  as  I  have  had  access  to,  since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition,  have  been  diligently 
consulted ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the  alterations  and  additions  which  these  have  enabled  me  to 
make,  will  be  considered  as  improvements. 

I  have  added  to  the  Supplement  a  number  of  original  Latin  Poems  on  the  principal  characters  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  work,  which  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  learned  reader.  No  transla- 
tion is  given  ;  as  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  their  contents  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  language  in  which  they  are  written. 

Edinburgh, 
March  Ut,  1818. 
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PERIOD  I. 

From  the  year  1506,  m  which  he  wee  bora,  to  the  jeer  1542, 
when  he  embraced  the  Reformed  Religion. 

Jobn  Knox  was  born  in  the  year  one  thousand,  fire 
hundred,  and  fire.  The  place  of  his  nativity  has  been 
disputed.  That  he  was  born  at  Gilford,  a  tillage  in 
East  Lothian,  has  been  the  most  prevailing  opinion ; 
but  some  late  writers,  relying  upon  popular  tradition, 
have  fixed  his  birth  place  at  Haddington,  the  principal 
town  of  the  county.  The  house  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  is  still  shown  by  the  inhabitants,  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  called  the  Gifford-gaU. 
Tills  house,  with  some  adjoining  acres  of  land,  con- 
tinued to  be  possessed,  until  about  fifty  years  ago,  by 
a  family  of  the  name  of  Knox,  who  claimed  affinity 
with  the  reformer.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  prefer 
the  opinion  of  the  oldest  and  most  credible  writers, 
that  he  was  born  in  the  village  of  Gifford.* 

His  father  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  re* 
specUble  family,  who  possessed  the  lands  of  Knox, 
Kanferly,  and  Craigends,  in  the  shire  of  Renfrew. 
The  descendants  of  this  family  have  been  accustomed 
to  claim  him  as  a  cadet,  and '  to  enumerate  among  the 
honours  of  their  house,  that  it  gave  birth  to  the  Scot- 
tish Reformer,  a  bishop  of  Raphoe,  and  a  bishop  of 
the  Isles,  f  At  what  particular  period  his  paternal 
ancestors  removed  from  their  original  seat,  and  settled 
in  Lothian,  I  have  not  been  able  exactly  to  ascertain. 
His  mother's  name  was  Sinclair. % 

Obscurity  of  parentage  can  reflect  no  dishonour  upon 
him  who  has  raised  himself  to  distinction,  by  his  vir- 
tues and  talents.  But  though  our  reformers  parents 
were  neither  great  nor  opulent,  the  assertion  of  some 
writers,  that  they  were  in  poor  circumstances,  is  con- 
tradicted by  facts.]]  They  were  able  to  give  their  son 
a  liberal  education,  which,  in  that  age,  was  far  from 
being  common.  In  his  youth  he  was  put  to  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Haddington ;  and,  after  he  had  acquired 
the  principles  of  the  Latin  language  there,  his  father 
sent  him,  about  the  year  1524,$  to  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  at  that  time  the  most  distinguished  seminary 
In  the  kingdom.!" 


•  See  Note  L 

f  Niebet't  Heraldry,  p.  ISO.  Crawford's  Renfrew,  by  Sem- 
nle,  Pert.  IL  P- 30, 139.  Account  of  Knox,  prefixed  to  his  His- 
tory, Anno  1731,  page  ii.    Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  177. 

{ la  letters  written  by  the  Reformer,  in  times  of  persecution 
or  war,  when  there  was  e  risk  of  their  beine;  intercepted,  he 
was  tecnitomed  to  subscribe,  "John  Sinclair."  Under  this 
signature  at  one  of  them,  in  the  collection  of  letters  in  my  pos- 
session, is  the  following  note :  Myis  was  his  mother's  surname, 
wlk  he  wrait  in  time  o?  trobill."    MS.  Letters,  p.  346. 

I  See  Note  IL 

|  I  hare  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  year  in  which 
Knox  entered  the  University. 

f  Beam  Icc«esVlronimnhistriam,i:e.iij.  Anno  1580.  Ver- 


The  state  of  learning  in  Scotland  at  that  period,  and 
the  progress  which  it  made  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  century,  have  not  been  examined  with  the  attention 
whieh  they  deserve,  and  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
contemporaneous  subjects  of  inferior  importance.  There 
were  unquestionably  learned  Scotsmen  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  most  of  them  owed  their 
chief  acquirements  to  the  advantage  of  a  foreign  edu- 
cation. Those  improvements  which  the  revival  of 
literature  had  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Italy  and 
France,  were  long  in  reaching  the  universities  of  Scot- 
land, originally  formed  upon  their  model,  and,  when 
they  did  arrive,  were  regarded  with  a  suspicious  eye. 
The  principal  branches  cultivated  in  our  universities 
were  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  scholastic  theology, 
with  canon  and  civil  law.* 

Even  in  the  darkest  ages,  Scotland  was  never  alto- 
gether destitute  of  schools  for  teaching  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.! I*  i*  Probable  that  these  were  at  first  attach- 
ed to  monasteries ;  and  it  was  long  a  common  practice 
among  the  barons  to  board  their  children  with  the 
monk 8  for  their  education. ^  When  the  regular  clergy 
had  degenerated,  and  learning  was  no  longer  confined 
to  them,  grammar  schools  were  erected  in  the  princi- 
pal towns,  and  taught  by  persons  who  had  qualified 
themselves  for  this  task  in  the  best  manner  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  admitted.  The  schools 
of  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  Killearo, 
and  Haddington,  are  particularly  mentioned  in  writings 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
two  first  of  these  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity,  owing 
to  the  skill  of  the  masters  who  presided  over  them.  In 
the  year  1520,  John  Vaus  was  rector  of  the  school  of 
Aberdeen,  and  is  commended  by  Hector  Boece,  the 
learned  principal  of  the  university,  for  his  knowledge 


heidenii  Effigies  et  Elogia  Praestant.  Theolog.  p.  92.    Hagseco* 
mit.  1602. 

*  Boetii  Vitas  Episcopor.  Murthlac.  et  Aberdon.  fol.  xxix. 
coll.  cum  fol.  xxvi. — xxvui.  Impress.  Anno  1522.  This  little 
work  is  of  great  value,  and  contains  almost  the  only  authentic 
notices  which  we  possess,  as  to  the  state  of  learning  in  Scot- 
land, about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Macken- 
zie, the  copier  of  the  fabulous  Dempster,  (who  rives  an  account 
of  learned  men  that  never  existed,  and  of  books  that  no  man 
ever  saw  or  could  see,)  talks  of  almost  every  writer  whom  he 
mentions,  as  finishing  M  the  course  of  his  studies  in  the  Belles 
Letfres  and  Philosophy"  in  one  of  the  Scots  Universities. 
These  are  merely  words  of  course.     Some  of  the  Aristotelian 

i •    _ _t_-.i-   • •    l*  l_  j_i: i  i iL. e 


rules  concerning' rhetoric  might  be  delivered  by  the  profesi 
of  scholastic  philosophy ;  but  until  the  Reformation,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  course  of  this  kind.  At  that 
period,  a  course  of  rhetoric  was  appointed  to  be  taught  in  the 
colleges.    First  Book  of  Discipline,  p.  40, 42.    Edit  Anno  1621. 

f  In  the  12th  century,  there  was  a  school  at  Abernethy,  and 
at  Roxburgh.  Sir  James  Dairy mple's  Collections,  p.  226, 265. 
Other  schools  in  that  and  the  subsequent  century  are  mention- 
ed in  charters,  apud  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  I.  76. 

t  Caledonia,  I.  768. 
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of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  his  success  in  the  education 
of  youth.*  At  a  period  somewhat  later,  Andrew  Sim' 
son  acted  as  master  of  the  school  of  Perth,  where  he 
taught  Latin  with  applause.  From  this  school  proceed- 
ed many  of  those  who  afterwards  distinguished  them* 
selves  both  in  church  and  state.  He  had  sometimes 
three  hundred  boys  under  his  charge  at  one  time, 
among  whom  were  sons  of  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry.f 

These  schools  afforded  the  means  of  instruction  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  the  knowledge  of  which,  in  some 
degree,  was  requisite  for  enabling  the  clergy  to  per- 
form the  religious  service.  But  the  Greek  language, 
long  after  it  had  been  enthusiastically  studied  on  the 
continent,  and  after  it  had  become  a  fixed  branch  of 
education  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  continued  to 
be  almost  unknown  in  Scotland.  Individuals  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  it  abroad;  but  the  first  attempts  to 
teach  it  in  this  country  were  of  a  private  nature,  and 
exposed  their  patrons  to  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  The 
town  of  Montrose  is  distinguished  by  being  the  first 
place,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  in  which 
Greek  was  taught  in  Scotland ;  and  John  Erskine  of 
Dun  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  regarded  as  the 
first  of  his  countrymen  who  patronised  the  study  of 
that  elegant  and  useful  language.  As  early  as  the  year 
1534,  this  enlightened  and  public-spirited  baron,  on 
returning  from  his  travels,  brought  with  him  a  French- 
man skilled  in  the  Greek  tongue,  whom  he  settled  in 
Montrose ;  and,  upon  his  removal,  he  liberally  en- 
couraged others  to  come  from  France  and  succeed  to 
his  place.  From  this  private  seminary,  many  Greek 
scholars  proceeded,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage was  gradually  diffused  over  the  kingdom.i  Af- 
ter this  statement,  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  Orien- 
tal tongues  were  at  that  time  utterly  unknown  in  Scot- 
land. I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice  the 
introduction  of  the  study  of  Hebrew. 

Knox  acquired  the  Greek  language  before  he  arrived 
at  middle  age ;  but  we  find  him  acknowledging,  as 
late  as  the  year  1550,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  He- 
brew,[|  a  defect  in  his  education  which  he  exceedingly 
lamented,  and  which  he  afterwards  got  supplied  during 
his  exile  on  the  continent. 

John  Mair,  better  known  by  his  Latin  name,  Major, 
was  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  St.  An- 
drews, when  Knox  attended  the  university.  The 
minds  of  young  men,  and  their  future  train  of  think- 
ing, often  receive  an  important  direction  from  the  mas- 
ter under  whom  they  are  educated,  especially  if  his 
reputation  be  high.  Major  was  at  that  time  deemed 
an  oracle  in  the  sciences  which  he  taught ;  and  as  he 
was  the  preceptor  of  Knox,  and  of  the  celebrated 
scholar  Buchanan,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  some 
of  his  opinions.  He  had  received  the  greater  part  of 
his  education  in  France,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  Paris.     In  that  situation, 


*  Boetii  Vita?,  fol.  x\x.  Vaua  was  the  author  of  a  Latin 
Grammar,  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  R.  Lepreuik,  which  is  now 
exceedingly  rare. 

f  Row's  Historic  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  MS.  p.  3, 4.  Sim- 
son  taught  at  Perth  between  1550  and  1560.  At  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  he  became  minister  of  Dunning  and 
Cargitt,  from  which  he  was  translated,  in  1566,  to  Dunbar, 
where  he  sustained  the  double  office  of  minister  of  the  parish, 
and  master  of  the  grammar  school.  He  was  the  author  of  Latin 
Rudiments,  which  continued  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Scotland  until  the  time  of  Ruddiman,  and  were  much  esteemed 
by  that  accomplished  scholar.  Row,  ut  sup.  Keith's  History, 
p.  534.     Chalmers's  Life  of  Ruddiman,  21,  22,  63. 

X  Life  of  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  p.  2.  apud  Wodrow  MSS.  in 
Bibl.  Coll.  Glas.  The  industrious  collector  had  access  to  some 
of  Erskine's  papers,  when  employed  in  compiling  his  life. 
Some  additional  facts  respecting  the  progress  of  Greek  litera- 
ture in  Scotland  will  be  found  in  Note  III. 

J)  "  In  the  Hebrew  tonne,  (says  he,  in  his  defence  before  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,)  I  confess  myself  ignorant,  but  have,  as  God 
knaweth,  fervent  thrist  to  have  stun  entrance  thairin.  MS.  Let- 
ters, p.  16. 


he  acquired  a  more  liberal  habit  of  thinking  and  ex- 
pressing himself  on  certain  subjects,  than  was  yet  to 
be  met  with  in  his  native  country,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Europe.  He  had  imbibed  the  sentiments  concern- 
ing ecclesiastical  polity,  maintained  by  John  Gerson 
and  Peter  D'Ailly,  who  so  ably  defended  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church,  against  the  advocates  for  the  uncon- 
trollable authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  taught 
that  a  General  Council  was  superior  to  the  Pope,  and 
might  judge,  rebuke,  restrain,  and  even  depose  him 
from  his  dignity ;  denied  the  temporal  supremacy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  right  to  inaugurate  or 
dethrone  princes ;  maintained  that  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, ana  even  papal  excommunications,  had  no  force, 
if  pronounced  on  irrelevant  or  invalid  grounds ;  he  held 
that  tithes  were  not  of  divine  right,  but  merely  of  hu- 
man appointment ;  censured  the  avarice,  ambition,  and 
secular  pomp  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  of  the  episcopal 
order ;  was  no  warm  friend  of  the  regular  clergy ;  and 
advised  the  reduction  of  monasteries  and  holidays.* 

His  opinions  respecting  civil  government  were  anal- 
ogous to  those  which  he  held  as  to  ecclesiastical  polity. 
He  taught  that  the  authority  of  kings  and  princes  was 
originally  derived  from  the  people ;  that  the  former  are 
not  superior  to  the  latter  collectively  considered ;  that 
if  rulers  become  tyrannical,  or  employ  their  power  for 
the  destruction  of  their  subjects,  they  may  lawfully  be 
controlled  by  them,  and,  proving  incorrigible,  may  be 
deposed  by  the  community  as  the  superior  power ;  and 
that  tyrants  may  be  judicially  proceeded  against,  even 
to  capital  punishment.  j* 

The  affinity  between  these,  and  the  political  princi- 
ples afterwards  avowed  by  Knox,  and  defended  by  the 
classic  pen  of  Buchanan,  is  too  striking  to  require 
illustration.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  had  been  taught 
by  at  least  one  Scottish  author,  who  flourished  before 
the  time  of  Major ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  oral 
instructions  and  writings  of  their  master  first  suggested 
to  them  the  sentiments  which  they  so  readily  adopted, 
and  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  mature  reflec- 
tion, and  more  extensive  reading ;  and  that  consequent- 
ly the  important  changes  which  these  contributed  to 
accomplish,  should  be  traced  in  a  certain  measure  to 
this  distinguished  professor.  Nor,  in  such  circum- 
stances, could  his  ecclesiastical  opinions  fail  to  have  a 
proportionate  share  of  influence,  on  their  habits  of 
thinking  with  respect  to  religion  and  the  church. 

But  though,  in  these  respects,  the  opinions  of  Major 
were  more  free  and  rational  than  those  generally  enter- 
tained at  that  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  por- 
tion of  instruction  which  his  scholars  could  derive  from 
him  was  extremely  small,  if  we  allow  his  publications 
to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  his  academical  prelections. 
Many  of  the  questions  which  he  discusses  are  utterly 
useless  and  trifling ;  the  rest  are  rendered  disgusting 
by  the  most  servile  adherence  to  all  the  minutiae  of  the 
scholastic  mode  of  reasoning.  The  reader  of  his  works 
must  be  contented  with  painfully  picking  a  grain  of 
truth  from  the  rubbish  of  many  pages;  nor  will  the 
drudgery  be  compensated  by  those  discoveries  of  in- 
ventive genius  and  acute  discrimination,  for  which  the 
writings  of  Aquinas,  and  some  others  of  that  subtle 
school,  may  still  deserve  to  be  consulted.  Major  fa 
entitled  to  praise,  for  exposing  to  his  countrymen 
several  of  the  more  glaring  errors  and  abuses  of 
his  time;  but  his  mind  was  deeply  tinctured  with 
superstition,  and  he  defended  some  of  the  absurdesl 
tenets  of  popery  by  the  most  ridiculous  and  puerile 
arguments.^    His  talents  were  moderate;  with  the 


*  These  sentiments  are  collected  from  his  Commentary  on 
the  Third  Book  of  the  Master  of  Sentences,  and  from  his  Ex- 
position of  Matthew's  Gospel  ;  printed  in  Latin  at  Paris,  the 
former  Anno  1517,  and  the  latter  Anno  1518. 

+  See  Note  IV. 

f  Lord  Hailes,  having  given  an  example  of  this,  adds,  "  After 
this,  caa  Buchanan  be  censured  for  saying  that  he  was  M  solo 
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writings  of  the  ancients,  he  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted only  through  the  medium  of  the  collectors  of 
toe  middle  ages ;  nor  does  he  ever  hazard  an  opinion, 
or  pnrsne  a  speculation,  beyond  the  limits  which  had 
been  marked  out  by  some  approved  doctor  of  the  church. 
Add  to  this,  that  his  style  is,  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
harsh  and  forbidding ;  "  exile,  aridum,  conscissum,  ac 
minutum." 

Knox  and  Buchanan  soon  became  disgusted  with 
such  studies,  and  began  to  seek  entertainment  more 
gratifying  to  their  ardent  and  inquisitive  minds.  Hav- 
ing set  out  in  search  of  knowledge,  they  released  them- 
selves from  the  trammels,  and  overleaped  the  bounda- 
ries, prescribed  to  them  by  their  timid  conductor. 
Each  following  the  native  bent  of  his  genius  and  in- 
clination, they  separated  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies;  Buchanan,  indulging  in  a  more  excursive 
range,  explored  the  extensive  fields  of  literature,  and 
wandered  in  the  flowery  mead  of  poesy ;  while  Knox, 
passing  through  the  avenues  of  secular  learning,  de- 
Toted  himself  to  the  stodv  of  divine  truth,  and  the 
labours  of  the  sacred  ministry.  Both,  however,  kept 
uniformly  in  view  the  advancement  of  true  religion  and 
liberty,  with  tbe  love  of  which  they  were  equally  smit- 
ten; and  as,  during  their  lives,  tney  suffered  along 
and  painful  exile,  and  were  exposed  to  many  dangers, 
for  adherence  to  this  kindred  cause,  so  their  memories 
have  not  been  divided,  in  the  profuse  but  honourable 
obloquy  with  which  they  have  been  aspersed  by  its 
enemies,  and  in  the  deserved  and  grateful  recollections 
of  its  genuine  friends.* 

But  we  mua^not  suppose,  that  Knox  was  able  at 
once  to  divest  himself  of  the  prejudices  of  his  education 
and  of  the  times.  Barren  and  repulsive  as  the  scho- 
lastic studies  appear  to  our  minds,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  intricate  and  subtle  sophistry  then  in 
rogue,  calculated  to  fascinate  the  youthful  and  ingeni- 
ous mind.  It  had  a  show  of  wisdom ;  it  exercised, 
although  it  did  not  feed  the  understanding;  it  even 

Save  play  to  the  imagination,  while  it  exceedingly 
attered  the  pride  of  the  learned  adept.  Once  involved 
in  the  mazy  labyrinth,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  break 
through  it,  and  to  escape  into  the  open  field  of  rational 
and  free  inquiry.  Accordingly,  Knox  continued  for 
some  time  captivated  with  these  studies,  and  prose- 
cuted them  with  great  success.  After  he  was  created 
Master  of  Arts,  he  taught  philosophy,  most  probably 
as  an  assistant,  or  private  lecturer  in  the  university. t 
His  class  became  celebrated ;  and  he  was  considered 
as  equalling,  if  not  excelling  his  master,  in  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  dialectic  art.£  About  the  same  time,  al- 


cagnomine  Major?"  Provincial  Councils  of  the  Scottish 
Clergy,  p.  11.  By  the  way,  it  was  Major  who  first  said  this 
of  himself.  It  was  the  sight  of  these  words,  ••  Joannes,  solo 
cognomine  Major,"  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  his  writings, 
that  drew  from  Buchanan  the  satirical  lines,  which  have  been 
to  often  appealed  to  by  his  enemies,  as  an  infallible  proof  of 
the  badness  of  his  heart.  If  fault  there  was  in  this,  we  may 
certainly  make  an  apology  which  his  learned  editor  produces 
for  him  in  another  case,  Mnon  tarn  honiinis  vitium,  quam 
poetse."    Poets  and  wits  cannot  always  spare  their  best  friends. 

*  Buchanan  always  mentions  Knox  in  terms  of  high  respect, 
Oper.  ed.  Ruddimao.  p.  313,  321,  366.  And  the  Reformer,  in 
his  History,  has  borne  testimony  to  the  virtues  as  well  as  splen- 
did talents  of  the  Poet:  "Tliat  notable  man,  Mr.  George 
Bocquhanane — remanis  aly  ve  to  this  day,  in  the  yeir  of  God 
1566  years,  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the  gret  honour  of  this 
natioun,  and  to  die  comfort  of  thame  that  aelyte  in  Tetters  and 
vertew.  Thai  singular*  wark  of  David's  l'salmcs,  in  Latin 
meetere  and  poesie,  besyd  tuony  uther,  can  witnes*  the  rare 
graices  of  God  gevin  to  that  man,"  Historie,  p.  24. 

f  It  was  not  unusual  in  the  universities  at  that  period,  to 
•elect  some  of  tha  students  who  had  been  taureated,  and  made 
the  greatest  proficiency;  and  to  employ  then*  as  assistants 
to  the  professors.     Boetii  Vitae  Eprscop.  Aberd.  fol.  xxix,  xxx. 

X  «•  In  hac  igitur  Anthropotheologia  egregie  vcrsatus  Cnoxus, 
eandam  et  magna  autoritate  docuit:  visnsque  fuit  magistro  suo 
(si  qua  in  subtilitate  felicitas),  in  quibusdam  felicior."  Ver- 
heiden,  Effigies  et  Elogia  Prastnnt.  Thcolog.  p.  92.  Hagae- 
comtt.  1602,  and  p.  69,  of  edit.  1725.  Mrirh.  Adami  Vitae 
Theolog.  Exter.  p.  137,  Francofurti,  1618. 


though  he  had  no  interest  but  what  was  procured  by 
his  own  merit,  he  was  advanced  to  clerical  orders,  and 
was  ordained  a  priest,  before  he  reached  the  age  fixed 
by  the  canons  of  the  church.*  This  must  have  taken 
place  previous  to  the  year  1530,  at  which  time  he  had 
arrived  at  his  twenty-fifth  year,  the  canonical  age  for 
receiving  ordination. 

It  was  not  Ion?,  however,  till  his  studies  received  a 
new  direction,  which  led  to  a  complete  revolution  in 
his  religious  sentiments,  and  had  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  whole  of  his  future  life.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  excerpts  from  ancient  authors,  which  he  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  scholastic  divines  and  canonists, 
he  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  original  works.  In 
them  he  found  a  method  of  investigating  and  commu- 
nicating truth,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger, 
and  the  simplicity  of  which  recommended  itself  to  his 
mind,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  the 
pride  of  superior  attainments  in  his  own  favourite  art 
Among  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  Jerom  and 
Augustine  attracted  his  particular  attention.  By  the 
writings  of  the  former,  he  was  led  to  the  scriptures  as 
the  only  pure  fountain  of  divine  truth,  and  instructed 
in  the  utility  of  studying  them  in  the  original  lan- 
guages. In  the  works  of  the  latter,  he  found  religious 
sentiments  very  opposite  to  those  taught  in  the  Romish 
church,  who,  while  she  retained  his  name  as  a  saint  in 
her  calendar,  had  banished  his  doctrine,  as  heretical, 
from  her  pulpits.  From  this  time,  he  renounced  the 
study  of  scholastic  theology ;  and,  although  not  yet 
completely  emancipated  from  superstition,  his  mind 
was  fitted  for  improving  the  means  which  Providence 
had  prepared,  for  leading  him  to  a  fuller  and  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  system  of  evangelical  reli- 
gion. It  was  about  the  year  1535,-when  this  favour- 
able change  commenced  ;f  but,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  professed  himself  a  protestant  before  the  year  1542. 

As  I  am  now  to  enter  upon  that  period  of  Knox's 
life,  at  which  he  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion, and  commenced  Reformer,  it  may  not  be  im- 
f>roper  to  take  a  survey  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Scot- 
and  at  that  time.  Without  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  this,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  that  Reformation,  in  the 
advancement  of  which  he  laboured  with  so  great  zeal  ; 
and  nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  give  currency, 
among  Protestants,  to  prejudice  against  his  character 
as  ignorance,  or  a  superficial  consideration  of  the  enor- 
mous and  almost  incredible  abuses  which  then  prevail- 
ed in  the  church.  This  must  be  my  apology,  for  a 
digression  which  might  otherwise  be  deemed  superflu-k 
ous  or  disproportionate. 


The  corruptions  by  which  the  Christian  religion 
was  universally  depraved,  before  the  Reformation,  had 
grown  to  a  greater  height  in  Scotland,  than  in  any 
other  nation  within  the  pale  of  the  Western  church. 
Superstition  and  religious  imposture,  in  their  grossest 
forms,  gained  an  easy  admission  among  a  rude  and 
ignorant  people.  By  means  of  these,  the  clergy  at- 
tained to  an  exorbitant  degree  of  opulence  and  power ; 
which  were  accompanied  as  they  always  have  been, 
with  the  corruption  of  their  order,  and  of  the  whole 
system  of  religion. 

The  full  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  belonged  to 
the  clergy ;  and  the  greater  part  of  this  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  of  their  number,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  body.  Avarice,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  secu- 
lar pomp,  reigned  among  the  superior  orders.  Bishops 
and  Abbots  rivalled  the  first  nobility  in  magnificence, 
and  preceded  them  in  honours :  they  were  Privy-Coun- 
sellors and  LoTds  of  Session,  as  well  as  of  Parliament, 

~~*~SeeNoteV. 

f  Bex*  Iconei;  Verheidenii  Effigiei;  Melchior  Adam;  Uhi 
Supra.     Spottbwood's  Hiitory,  p.  265.  Lond.  1677. 
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and  had  long  engrossed  the  principal  offices  of  state. 
A  vacant  bishopric  or  abbacy  called  forth  powerful 
competitors,  who  contended  for  it  as  for  a  principality 
or  petty  kingdom ;  it  was  obtained  by  similar  arts, 
and  not  onfreqoently  taken  possession  of  by  the  same 
weapons**  Inferior  benefices  were  openly  pat  to  sale, 
or  bestowed  on  the  illiterate  and  unworthy  minions  of 
courtiers;  on  dice-players,  strolling  bards,  and  the 
bastards  of  bishops,  f  Pluralities  were  multiplied  with- 
out bounds,  and  benefices  given  in  commendam  were 
kept  vacant,  during  the  life  of  the  commend atary,  nay, 
sometimes  during  several  lives;!  so  that  extensive 
parishes  were  frequently  deprived,  for  a  long  course 
of  years,  of  all  religious  service, — if  a  deprivation  it 
could  be  called,  at  a  time  when  the  cure  of  souls  was 
no  longer  regarded  as  attached  to  livings  originally 
endowed  for  this  purpose.  The  Bishops  never  on  any 
occasion  condescended  to  preach ;  indeed,  I  scarcely 
recollect  an  instance  of  it,  mentioned  in  history,  from 
the  erection  of  the  regular  Scottish  episcopacy,  down 
to  the  era  of  the  Reformation. ||  The  practice  had  even 
gone  into  desuetude  among  all  the  secular  clergy,  and 
was  wholly  devolved  on  the  mendicant  monks,  who 
employed  it  for  the  most  mercenary  purposes. § 

The  lives  of  the  clergy,  exempted  trom  secular  juris- 
diction, and  corrupted  by  wealth  and  idleness,  were 
become  a  scandal  to  religion,  and  an  outrage  on  de- 
cency. While  they  professed  chastity,  and  prohibited, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  any  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order  from  contracting  lawful  wedlock,  the  bishops  set 
the  example  of  the  most  shameless  profligacy  before 
the  inferior  clergy ;  avowedly  kept  their  harlots ;  pro- 
vided their  natural  sons  with  benefices ;  and  gave  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and 
principal  gentry,  many  of  whom  were  so  mean  as  to 
contaminate  the  blood  of  their  families  by  such  base 
alliances,  for  the  sake  of  the  rich  dowries  which  they 
brought.^ 


*  Daring  the  minority  of  James  V.  the  celebrated  Gawin 
Douglas  was  recommended  by  the  Queen  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  St.  Andrews;  but  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  the  regular  canons, 
opposed  the  nomination*  and  took  the  Archiepiscopal  palace 
by  storm.  Douglas  afterwards  laid  siege  to  the  cathedral  of 
Dunkeld,  and  carried  it,  more  by  the  thunder  of  his  cannon, 
than  the  dread  of  the  excommunication  which  he  threatened 
to  fulminate  agninst  his  antagonist.  Buch.  Hist.  xiii.  44.  Spot- 
til.  61.  Life  of  Gawin  Douglas,  prefixed  to  the  Translation 
of  the  iEneid.  Ruddiman's  edition. 

+  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Works,  by  Chalmers,  I.  344.  II.  237, 
238.     Winzet  and  Kennedy,  apud  Keith,  App.  488,  504. 

\  The  Popes  were  accustomed  to  grant  liberty  to  the  com- 
inendataries  to  dispose  of  benefices  which  they  held  bv  this 
tenure,  to  others  who  should  succeed  to  them  after  their  death. 
Introduction  to  Scots  Biography,  apud  Wodrow  MSS.  vol.  9. 
p.  171;  in  Bibl.  Coll.  Glas.  As  late  as  Anno  1534,  Clement 
VII.  granted,  in  commendam,  to  his  nephew  Hypolitus,  Cardi- 
nal de  Medici,  all  the  benefices  in  the  world,  secular  and 
regular,  dignities  and  parsonages,  simple  and  with  cure,  being 
vacant,  for  six  months;  with  power  to  dispose  of  al>  their  fruits* 
and  convert  them  to  his  own  use.  Father  Paul's  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  lib.  i.  p.  251.     Lond.  1620. 

U  One  exception  occurs,  and  must  not  be  omitted.  When 
George  Wishart  was  preaching  in  Ayr,  Dunbar,  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  took  possession  of  the  pulpit,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  Reformer.  Some  of  Wishart  s  more  zealous  hearers  would 
have  dispossessed  the  bishop,  but  the  Reformer  would  not  suffer 
them.  "  The  bishope  preichit  to  his  jackmen^and  to  sum  auld 
boisses  of  the  toun.  The  soura  of  aft  his  sermone  was,  They 
sey,wc  sould  preiche:  Quhy  not?  Better  lait  thyrve  nor  nevir 
thryve.  Had  us  still  for  your  bischope,  and  we  sail  provyde 
better  the  nixt  tyrae."     Knox,  Historie,  p.  44. 

$  War  not  the  preiching  of  the  begging  freiris. 
Tint  war  the  faith  amang  the  seculeins. 

„  T      , Lindsay,. ut  supra,  i.  343.  comp.  if.  101. 

T  Lord  Hailcs'  Notes  on  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  p.  249, 
250,  297,  309.  We  need  not  appear  to  the  testimony  of  the  ! 
reformers,  or  to  satirical'  poems  published  at  that  time,  in  proof 
of  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the  popish  clergy.  The  truth  is 
registered  in  the  acts  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  decrees  of  their 
own  councils,  (Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  46—60.  Keith's 
Hist.  pref.  xiv.  and  p.  14.)  in  the  records  of  legitimation,  (Lord 
Hailes,  ut  supra,  p.  249,  250.)  and  in  the  confessions  of  their 
own  writers.    (Kennedy  and  Winget,  apud  Keith,  Append.  202, 


Through  the  blind  devotion  and  munificence  of 
princes  and  nobles,  monasteries,  those  nurseries  of  su- 
perstition and  idleness,  had  greatly  multiplied  in  the 
nation ;  and  though  they  had  universally  degenerated, 
and  were  notoriously  become  the  haunts  of  lewdness 
and  debauchery,  it  was  deemed  impious  and  sacrile- 
gious to  reduce  their  number,  abridge  their  privileges, 
or  alienate  their  funds.*  The  kingdom  swarmed  with 
ignorant,  idle,  luxurious  monks,  who,  like  locusts,  de- 
voured the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  filled  the  air  with 
pestilential  infection ;  friars,  white,  black,  and  grey ; 
canons  regular,  and  of  St,  Anthony,  Carmelites,  Car- 
thusians, Cordeliers,  Dominicans,  Franciscan  Conven- 
tuals and  Observantines,  Jacobines,  Premonstraten- 
sians,  monks  of  Tyrone,  and  of  Vallts  Caulium,  Hos- 
pitallers, or  Holy  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ; 
[  nuns  of  St.  Austin,  St.  Clare,  St.  Scholastics,  and  St. 
Catharine  of  Sienna*  with  eanonesses  of  various  clans. f 

The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  respecting  religion  was 
as  gross  as  the  dissoluteness  of  their  morals.  Even 
bishops  were  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  canon  of  their  faith,  and  bad 
never  read  any  part  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  except 
what  they  met  with  in  their  missal 8 4  Under  such 
pastors  the  people  perished  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
That  book  which  was  able  to  make  them  wise  unto 
salvation,  aud  intended  to  be  equally  accessible  to* 
"  Jew  and  Greek,  Barbarian  and  Scythian,  bond  and 
'free,"  was  locked  up  from  them,  and  the  use  of  it,  in 
their  own  tongue,  prohibited  under  the  heaviest  penal- 
ties. The  religious  service  wss  mumbled  over  in  a 
dead  language,  which  many  of  the  priesUidid  not  under- 
stand, and  some  of  them  could  scarcely  read ;  and  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  prevent  even  catechisms, 
composed  and  approved  by  the  clergy,  from  coming 
into  the  hands  of  the  laity.jj 

Scotland,  from  her  local  situation,  had  been  less  ex- 
posed to  disturbance  from  the  encroaching  ambition, 
vexatious  exactions,  and  fulminating  anathemas  of  the 
Vatican  court,  than  the  countries  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Rome.  But  from  the  same  cause,  it  wan 
more  easy  for  the  domestic  clergy  to  keep  up  on  the 


205—7.  Lesley,  Hist.  232.  Father  Alexander  Bail  lie's  Trne 
Information  of  the  Unhallowed  Offspring,  &c.  of  our  Scottish 
CaWinian  Gospel,  p.  15,  16.  Wirtsburgh,  Anno  1628.) 

*  Inconsequence  of  a  very  powerful  confederacy  against  the 
religious  knights,  called  Templars,  and  upon  charges  of  the 
most  flagitious  crimes,  that  order  was  suppressed  by  a  General 
Council,  Anno  1312;  but  their  possessions  were  conferred  upon 
another  order  of  sacred  knights.  The  plentitude  of  papal 
power  was  stretched  to  the  very  utmost,  in  this  dread  attempt. 
"Quanquam  (says  his  Holiness  in  the  Bull)  de  jure  non  posen- 
raus,  tamen  ad  plenitudinem  potestatis  dictum  ordinem  repro- 
banius."  Walsingham,  His  tor.  Angl.  p.  99.  When  the  Gil- 
berttoe  monks  retired  from  Scotland,  because  the  air  of  the 
country  did  not  agree  with  them,  their  revenues  were,  upon 
their  resignation,  transferred  to  the  monastery  of  Paisley. 
Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  266. 

f  See  Note  VI. 

I  Fox.  p.  1153.  printed  Anno  1596.  Chalmers's  Lindsay,  it 
62,  63,  64.  Lord  Hailes,  provincial  Councils  of  the  Scottish 
Clergy,  p.  30.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  testimony  to  the  clergy  as 
the  only  men  of  learning  about  the  court  of  James  V.  may 
seem  to  contradict  what  I  have  asserted.  But  Sadler  speaks 
merely  of  their,  talents  for  political  management,  and  in  the 
same  letters  gives  a  proof  of  their  ignorance  in  other  respects. 
The  clergy  at  that  time  made  law  their  principal  study,  and 
endeavoured  to  qualify  themselves  for  offices  of  state.  This, 
however,  engaged  their  whole  attention,  and  they  were  grossly 
ignorant  in  their  own  profession.  Sadler's  State  Papers,  i.  47. 
48.  Edin.  1809.    Knox,  Historie,  p.  18. 

Andrew  Forman,  bishop  of  Murray,  and  papa]  legate  for 
Scotland,  being  obliged  to.  My  grace,  at  an  entertainment 
which  he  gave  to  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  in  Rome,  blundered 
so  in  his  latinity,  that  his  Holiness  and  their  Eminences  lost 
their  gravity,  which  so  disconcerted  the  bishop,  that  he  con* 
eluded  the  blessing  by  giving  all  the  false  cartes  to  the  dtvil% 
in  nomine  pat ris,  Jtlii\  et  sanefi  spiritus;  to  which  the  com- 
pany, not  understanding  his  Sco to- Latin,  said  Amen,  **The 
holy  bishop  (says  Pitscottie)  was  not  a  good  scholar,  and  had 
not  rood  Latin."     History  p.  106. 

||  Wilkins,  Concilia,  torn.  iv.  72.  Lord  Hailes'  Provincial 
Councils  of  the  Scottish  Clergy,  p.  36. 
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minds  of  the  people  that  excessive  veneration  for  the 
Holy  See,  which  could  not  be  long  felt  by  those  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  vices  and  worldly 
politics.*  The  burdens  which  attended  a  state  of  de- 
pendence upon  a  remote  foreign  jurisdiction  were 
severely  felt.  Though  the  popes  did  not  enjoy  the 
power  of  presenting  to  the  Scottish  prelacies,  they 
wanted  not  numerous  pretexts  for  interfering  with 
them.  The  most  important  causes  of  a  civil  nature, 
which  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had  contrived  to  bring 
within  their  jurisdiction,  were  frequently  carried  to 
Rome.  Large  sums  of  money  were  annually  exported 
out  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purchasing  of  palls,  the 
confirmation  of  benefices,  the  conducting  of  appeals, 
and  for  many  other  purposes;  in  exchange  for  which, 
were  received  leaden  bulls,  woollen  palls,  wooden 
images,  plenty  ef  old  bones,  with  similar  articles  of 
precious  consecrated  mummery,  f 

Of  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  nothing  almost  re- 
mained but  the  name.  Instead  of  being  directed  to 
offer  up  their  adorations  to  one  God,  the  people  were 
taught  to  divide  them  among  an  innumerable  company 
of  inferior  objects.  A  plurality  of  mediators  shared 
the  honour  of  procuring  the  divine  favour,  with  the 
"One  Mediator  between  God  and  man;"  and  more 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other 
saints,  than  to  "  Him  whom  the  rather  heareth  al- 
ways." The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  represented  as 
Srocuring  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  living  and  the 
ead,  to  the  infinite  disparagement  of  the  sacrifice  by 
which  Jesus  Christ  expiated  sin  and  procured  ever- 
lasting redemption ;  ana  the  consciences  of  men  were 
withdrawn  from  faith  in  the  merits  of  their  Saviour,  to 
a  delusive  reliance  upon  priestly  absolutions,  papal 
pardons,  and  voluntary  penances.  Instead  of  being 
instructed  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  their  faith 
and  repentance,  by  forsaking  their  sins,  and  to  testify 
their  love  to  God  and  to  man,  by  practising  the  duties 
of  morality,  and  observing  the  ordinances  of  worship 
authorised  by  scripture ;  they  were  taught,  that,  if  they 
regularly  said  their  Jives  and  Credos,  confessed  them- 
selves to  a  priest,  purchased  a  mass,  went  in  pilgrim- 
age to  the  shrine  of  some  celebrated  saint,  or  performed 
some  prescribed  act  of  bodily  mortification, — if  they 
refrained  from  flesh  on  Fridays,  and  punctually  paid 
their  tithes  and  other  perquisites,  their  salvation  was 
infallibly  secured  in  due  time:  while  those  who  were 
so  rich  and  pious  as  to  build  a  chapel  or  an  altar,  and 
to  endow  it  for  the  support  of  a  priest,  to  perform 
masses,  obits,  and  diriges,  procured  a  relaxation  of  the 
pains  of  purgatory  for  themselves  or  their  relations,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  liberality.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  conceive  how  empty,  ridiculous,  and 
wretched  those  harangues  were,  which  the  monks  de- 
livered for  sermons.  Legendary  tales  concerning  the 
founder  of  some  religious  order,  his  wonderful  sanctity, 
the  miracles  which  he  performed,  his  combats  with  the 
%devil,  his  watchings,  fastings,  flagellations ;  the  virtues 


•  Luther  often  mentioned  to  hit  familiar  acquaintances  the 
advantage  which  he  derired  from  a  viait  to  Rome  in  1510,  and 
tjsed  to  say  that  he  would  not  exchange  that  journey  for  1000 
florins;  to  ninch  did  it  contribute  to  open  hii  eves  to  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Rooitth  court,  and  to  weaken  nit  prejudices. 
Melchior.  Adami  Vitas  Germ.  Tbeol.  p.  104.  Erasmus  had  a 
sensation  of  the  tame  kind,  although  weaker.  John  Rough, 
one  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  felt  in  a  similar  way,  after  visit- 
rag  Rome.    Fox,  1841.  v 

t  Notwithstanding  laws  repeatedly  made  to  restrain  persons 
from  going  to  Rome,  to  obtain  benefices,  the  practice  was 
greatly  on  the  increase  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
It  is  schort  tyme  sen  onj  benefice 
Was  sped  in  Rome,  exceut  great  bishoprics; 
But  now,  for  ane  unworthy  vickarnge, 
A  priest  will  rin  to  Rome  in  pilgrimage. 
Ane  carill  quhilk  was  never  at  the  scule 
Will  rin  to  Rome,  and  keep  ane  bischopis  mule: 
And  syne  cam  name  with  mony  a  colont  crack, 
With  ane  burdin  of  bene  fie  is  on  his  back. 

Chatmer's  Lindsay,  ii.  69. 
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of  holy  water,  chrism,  crossing,  and  exorcism;  the 
horrors  of  purgatory,  with  the  numbers  released  from 
it  by  the  intercession  of  some  powerful  saint ;  these, 
with  low  jests,  table-talk,  and  fireside  scandal,  formed 
the  favourite  topics  of  the  preachers,  and  were  served 
up  to  the  people  instead  of  the  pnre,  salutary,  and  sub- 
lime doctrines  of  the  Bible.* 

The  beds  of  the  dying  were  besieged,  and  their 
last  moments  disturbed,  by  avaricious  priests,  who 
laboured  to  extort  bequests  to  themselves  or  to  the 
church.  Not  satisfied  with  exacting  tithes  from  the 
living,  a  demand  was  made  upon  the  dead :  no  sooner 
had  a  poor  husbandman  breathed  his  last,  than  the 
rapacious  vicar  came  and  carried  off  his  corps-pre- 
sent, which  he  repeated  as  often  as  death  visited  the 
family. |  Ecclesiastical  censures  were  fulminated 
against  those  who  were  reluctant  in  making  these 
payments,  or  who  showed  themselves  disobedient  to 
the  clergy ;  and,  for  a  little  money,  they  were  prose- 
cuted on  the  most  trifling  occasions.}:  Divine  ser- 
vice was  neglected  ;  the  churches  were  deserted 
(especially  after  the  light  of  the  Reformation  had 
discovered  abuses,  and  pointed  out  "  a  more  excellent 
way");  so  that,  except  on  a  few  festival  days,  the 
places  of  worship,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  served 
only  as  sanctuaries  for  malefactors,  places  of  traffic,  or 
resorts  for  pa9time.y 

Persecution,  and  the  suppression  of  free  inquiry, 
were  the  only  weapons  by  which  its  interested  sup- 
porters were  able  to  defend  this  system  of  corruption 
and  imposture.  Every  avenue  by  which  truth  might 
enter  was  carefully  guarded.  Learning-  was  branded 
as  the  parent  of  heresy.  The  most  frightful  pictures 
were  drawn  of  those  who  had  separated  from  the 
Romish  church,  and  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  to  deter  them  from  imitating  their  example, 
if  any  person,  who  had  attained  a  degree  of  illumina- 
tion amidst  the  general  darkness,  began  to  hint  dissa- 
tisfaction with  tne  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  to  pro- 
pose the  correction  of  abuses,  he  was  immediately 
stigmatised  as  a  heretic,  and,  if  he  did  not  secure  his 
safety  by  flight,  was  immured  in  a  dungeon,  or  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  When  at  last,  in  spite  of  all 
their  precautions,  the  light  which  was  shining  around 
did  break  in  and  spread  through  the  nation,  they  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  measures 
for  its  extinction. 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  state  of  religion 
in  this  country,  we  may  see  how  false  the  representa- 
tion is  which  some  persons  would  impose  on  us ;  as 
if  popery  were  a  system,  erroneous  indeed,  but  purely 
speculative;  superstitious,  but  harmless;  provided  it 
had  not  been  accidentally  accompanied  with  intolerance 
and  cruelty.  The  very  reverse  is  the  truth.  It  may 
be  safely  said,  that  there  is  not  one  of  its  erroneous 
tenets,  or  of  its  superstitious  practices,  which  was  not 
either  originally  contrived,  or  afterwards  accommo- 
dated, to  advance  and  support  some  practical  abuse  ? 
to  aggrandize  the  ecclesiastical  order,  secure  to  them 
immunity  from  civil  jurisdiction,  sanctify  their  en- 
croachments upon  secular  authorities,  vindicate  thehr 
usurpations  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  cherish  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the  church,  and 
extinguish  free  inquiry  and  liberal  science. 

It  was  a  system  not  more  repugnant  to  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  than  incompatible  with  the  legitimate 
rights  of  princes,  and  the  independence,  liberty,  and 
prosperity  of  kingdoms ;  a  system  not  more  destructive 
to  the  souls  of  men,  than  to  social  and  domestic  happi- 
ness, and  the  principles  of  sound  morality.  Consider- 
ations from  every  quarter  combined  in  calling  aloud 
for  a  radical  and  complete  reform.    The  exertions  of 

*  Knox,  14,-16.  Spottiswood,  64,  69.  Keith,  Append. 
205.  Daly  ell's  Cursory  Remarks,  prefixed  to  Scottish  Poems 
of  the  16th  century,  i.  16, — 18.    Chalmers's  Lindsay,  i.  211. 

f  See  Note  VII.  t  Knox,  Historic,  p.  14. 

|  DalyelPs  Cursory  Remarks,  at  supra,  i.  28. 
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til  descriptions  of  persons,  of  the  man  of  letters,  the 
patriot,  the  prince,  as  well  as  the  Christian,  each  act- 
ing in  his  own  sphere  for  his  own  interests,  with  the 
joint  concurrence  of  all  as  in  a  common  cause,  were 
urgently  required  for  extirpating  abuses,  of  which  all 
had  reason  to  complain,  and  for  effectuating  a  revolu- 
tion, in  the  advantages  of  which  all  would  participate. 
There  was,  however,  no  reasonable  prospect  of  accom- 
plishing this,  without  exposing,  in  the  first  place,  the 
falsehood  of  those  notions  which  have  been  called 
speculative.  It  was  principally  by  means  of  these 
that  superstition  had  established  its  empire  over  the 
mind 8  of  men ;  behind  them  the  Romish  ecclesiastics 
had  entrenched  themselves,  and  defended  their  usurped 

{>rerogatives  and  possessions ;  and  had  any  prince  or 
egislature  endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  these,  while 
the  great  body  of  the  people  remained  unenlightened, 
it  would  soon  have  been  found  that  the  attempt  was 
premature  in  itself,  and  replete  with  danger  to  those 
fcy  whom  k  was  made.  To  the  revival  of  the  primi- 
tive doctrines  and  institutions  of  Christianity,  by  the 
preaching  and  writings  of  the  reformers,  and  to  those 
controversies  by  which  the  popish  errors  were  confuted 
from  scripture,  (for  which  many  modern  philosophers 
seem  to  have  a  thorough  contempt),  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  overthrow  of  superstition,  ignorance, 
and  despotism ;  and  in  fact  all  the  blessings,  political 
and  religious,  which  we  enjoy  may  be  traced  to  the 
Reformation  from  popery. 

How  grateful  should  we  be  to  divine  Providence  for 
this  happy  revolution!  For,  those  persons  do  but 
•'  sport  with  their  own  imaginations,"  who  flatter  them- 
selves that  it  must  have  taken  place  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs,  and  overlook  the  many  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  superintending  direction  of  supe- 
rior wisdom,  in  the  whole  combination  of  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  bring  about  the  Reformation  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  throughout  Europe.  How 
much  are  we  indebted  to  those  men,  who,  under  God, 
were  the  instruments  in  effecting  it ;  men  who  cheer- 
fully hazarded  their  lives  to  achieve  a  design  which 
involved  the  felicity  of  millions  unborn;  who  boldly 
attacked  the  system  of  error  and  corruption,  though 
fortified  by  popular  credulity,  by  custom,  and  by  laws, 
fenced  with  the  most  dreadful  penalties ;  and  who, 
having  forced  the  strong  hold  of  superstition,  and 
penetrated  the  recesses  of  its  temple,  tore  aside  the 
veil  that  concealed  the  monstrous  idol  which  the  whole 
world  ignorantly  worshipped,  dissolved  the  magic- spell 
by  which  the  human  mind  was  bound,  and  restored  it 
to  liberty !  How  criminal  must  those  be,  who,  sitting 
at  ease  under  the  vines  and  fig-trees,  planted  by  the 
unwearied  labours,  and  watered  by  the  blood  of  these 
patriots,  discover  their  disesteem  of  the  invaluable 
privileges  which  they  inherit,  or  their  ignorance  of  the 
expense  at  which  they  were  purchased,  by  the  most 
unworthy  treatment  of  those  to  whom  they  owe  them ; 
misrepresent  their  actions,  calumniate  their  motives, 
and  cruelly  load  their  memories  with  every  species 
of  abuse ! 

Patriots  hare  toil'd,  and  in  their  country'!  cause 

Bled  nobly;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 

Receive  proud  recompense.  ■ 

But  fairer  wreaths  are  due,  though  never  paid. 

To  those  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  truth. 

Hare  fallen  in  her  defence. 

Yet  few  remember  them. 


-With  their  names 


No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  sons;  : 
And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes. 
Is  cold  on  this.     She  execrates  indeed 
The  tyranny  that  doom'd  them  to  the  fire. 
But  gives  the  glorious  sufferers  little  praise. 

Cowper,  Task,  Book  V.» 


*  In  the  margin*  Cowper  names  Hume  as  chargeable  with 
the  injustice  which  he  so  feelingly  upbraids.  While  it  is  pain- 
ful to  think  that  other  historians,  since  Hume,  have  exposed 
themselves  to  the  same  censure,  it  it  pleating  to  reflect,  that 


Thi  reformed  doctrine  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Scotland,  before  it  was  embraced  by  Knox. 
Patrick  Hamilton,  a  youth  of  royal  lineage,*  obtain- 
ed  the  honour,  not  conferred  upon  many  of  his  rank, 
of  first  announcing  its  glad  tidings  to  his  countrymen, 
and  of  sealing  them  with  his  blood.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1504 ;  and  being  designed  for  the  church  by 
his  relations,  the  abbacy  of  Feme  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  his  childhood,  according  to  a  ridiculous  custom 
which  prevailed  at  that  period.  But  as  early  as  the 
year  1526,  previous  to  the  breach  of  Henry  VIII.  with 
the  Romish  See,  a  gleam  of  light  was,  by  some  un- 
known means,)-  imparted  to  bis  mind,  amidst  the 
darkness  which  brooded  around  him.  His  recom- 
mendations of  ancient  literature,  at  the  expence  of  the 
philosophy  which  was  then  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
the  free  language  which  he  used  in  speaking  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  had  already  drawn  upon 
him  the  suspicions  of  the  clergy,  when  he  resolved  to 
leave  Scotland,  and  to  improve  his  mind  by  travelling 
on  the  Continent.  He  set  out  with  three  attendants, 
and  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Luther,  repaired  to  Wit- 
temberg.  Luther  and  Melanchthon  were  highly 
pleased  with  his  zeal,  and  after  retaining  him  a  short 
time  with  them,  they  recommended  him  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Marpurg.  This  university  was  newly 
erected  by  that  enlightened  prince,  Philip,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  who  had  placed  at  its  head  the  learned,  and 
pious  Francis  Lambert  of  Avignon.  Lambert,  who 
had  left  his  native  country,  and  sacrificed  a  lucrative 
situation,  from  love  to  the  reformed  religion,  conceived 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  young  Scotsman,  who  im- 
bibed nis  instructions  with  extraordinary  avidity. 
While  he  was  daily  advancing  in  acquaintance  with, 
the  scriptures,  Hamilton  was  seized  with  an  uncon- 
querable desire  of  imparting  to  his  countrymen  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired.  In  vain  did  Lam- 
bert represent  to  him  the  dangers  to  which  he  would 
be  exposed  ;  his  determination  was  fixed ;  and  taking 
along  with  him  a  single  attendant,  he  left  Marpurg, 
and  returned  to  Scotland.  J 

The  clergy  did  not  allow  him  long  time  to  dissemi- 
nate his  opinions.  Pretending  to  wish  a  free  conference 
with  him,  they  decoyed  him  to  St.  Andrews,  where  be 
was  thrown  into  prison  by  Archbishop  Beatoun,  and 
committed  to  the  flames,  on  the  last  day  of  February 
1528,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  On 
his.  trial  he  defended  his  opinions  with  firmness,  yet 
with  great  modesty;  and  the  mildness,  patience,  and 
fortitude,  whieh  he  displayed  at  the  stake,  equalled 
those  of  the  first  martyrs  of  Christianity.  He  expired 
with  these  words  in  his  mouth,  How  long,  0  Lord, 
shall  darkness  cover  this  realm!  How  long  wilt  thou 
suffer  this  tyranny  of  men !  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit.\\  "The  murder  of  Hamilton  (says  a  historian 
of  that  period)  was  afterwards  avenged  in  the  blood 
of  the  nephew  and  successor  of  his  persecutor  ;"  and 
the  flames  in  which  he  expired  were,  "  in  the  course 


Cowper  is  not  the  only  poet,  who  has  "  sanctified/'  atid,  I  trust, 
"  embalmed  his  song'r  with  the  praises  of  these  patriots.  The 
reader  will  easily  perceive  that  I  refer  to  the  author  of  Tks 
Sabbath. 

*  His  lather,  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Kincavil,  was  a  son  of 
Lord  Hamihon,  who  married  a  sister  of  King  James  III.  Hit 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of  Albany,  brother  to  the 
same  monarch.     Pinfcerton's  Hist  of  Scotland,  ii.  45— 3, 289. 

f  There  was  an  act  of  Parliament,  as  early  as  17th  July,  1525, 

Chibiting  ships  from-  bringing  any  books  of  Luther  into  Scot- 
J,  which  had  always  "  bene  clene  of  all  sic  filth  and  vice." 
Acta  Parkjamentorutn  Scotia?,  p.  295.  This  renders  it  highly 
probable,  that  such  books  had  already  been  introduced  into 
this  country. 

X  F.  Lamberti  Avenionenais  Comment  in  Apocalypsin,  Prse- 
fat  Anno  1528.  *        Jt^ 

||  Lambert,  ut  supra.  Be»  Icones,  Ffj.  Fox.  888.  Knox, 
4—6.  Lindsayof  Pitscottie's  History  of  Scotland,  p.  133—5. 
Eden.  1728.  This  last  author  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  Hamilton's  trial,  but  he  is  wrong  as  to  the  year  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom. 
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of  one  generation,  to  enlighten  all  Scotland,  and  to 
consume,  with  avenging  Airy,  the  catholic  superstition, 
thepapal  power,  and  the  prelacy  itself."* 

The  good  effects  which  resulted  from  the  martyrdom 
of  Hamilton  Terr  soon  began  to  appear.  Many  of  the 
learned,  as  well  as  of  the  common  people,  in  St. 
Andrews,  beheld  with  deep  interest  the  cruel  death  of 
a  person  of  rank,  and  they  could  not  refrain  from  ad- 
miring the  heroism  with  which  he  endured  it.  This 
excited  inquiry  into  the  opinions  for  which  he  suffered, 
and  the  result  of  inquiry  in  many  cases  was  a  con- 
viction of  their  truth.  Gawin  Logic,  Rector  of  St. 
Leonard's  College,  was  so  successful  in  instilling 
them  into  the  minds  of  the  students,  that  it  became 
proverbial  to  say  of  any  one  suspected  of  Lutheran- 
ism,  that  "he  had  drank  of  St.  Leonard's  well."f 
Under  the  connivance  of  John  Winram^X  the  Sub- 
prior,  they  also  secretly  spread  among  the  noviciates 
of  the  Abbey. 

These  sentiments  were  not  long  confined  to  St.  An- 
drews, and  every  where  persons  were  to  be  found  who 
held  that  Patrick  Hamilton  had  died  a  martyr.  Alarm- 
ed at  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions,  the  clergy 
adopted  the  most  rigorous  measures  for  their  extirpa- 
tion. Strict  inquisition  was  made  after  heretics ;  the 
flames  of  persecution  were  kindled  in  all  quarters  of 
the  country ;  and,  from  1530  to  1540,  many  innocent 
and  excellent  men  suffered  the  most  inhuman  death. || 
Henry  Forrest,  David  Straiton,  Norman  Gourlay, 
Jerom  Russel,  Kennedy,  Kyllor,  Beveridge,  Duncan 
Sympson,  Robert  Forrester,  and  Thomas  Forest,  were 
the  names  of  those  early  martyrs,  whose  sufferings 
deserve  a  more  conspicuous  place  than  can  be  given 
to  them  in  these  pages.  A  few,  whose  constancy  was 
overcome  by  the  norrors  of  the  stake,  purchased  their 
lives  by  abjuring  their  opinions.  Numbers  made  their 
escape  to  England  and  the  continent;  among  whom 
were  the  following  learned  men,  Gawin  Logie,  Alex- 
ander Seatonn,  Alexander  Aleas,  John  Macbee,  John 
Fife,  John  Macdowal,  John  Macbray,  George  Buchan- 
an, James  Harrison,  and  Robert  Richardson.}  Few 
of  these  exiles  afterwards  returned  to  their  native 
country.  England,  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  and 
eren  Portugal,  offered  refuge  to  them;  and  foreign 
universities  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  those  talents  which 
their  bigoted  countrymen  were  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing. To  maintain  their  authority,  and  to  preserve 
those  corruptions  from  which  they  derived  their  wealth, 
the  clergy  would  willingly  have  driven  into  banish- 
ment all  the  learned  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  quench- 
ed for  ever  the  light  of  science  in  Scotland. 

Various  causes  contributed  to  prevent  these  violent 
measures  from  arresting  the  progress  of  the  truth. 
Among  these  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  language. 
Against  this  the  patrons  of  ignorance  had  endeavoured 
to  guard  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  But  when  the  de- 
sire of  knowledge  has  once  been  excited  among  a  peo- 
ple, they  easily  contrive  methods  of  eluding  the  vigi- 
lance of  those  who  would  prevent  them  from  gratifying 
iL  By  means  of  merchants  who  traded,  from  England 
and  the  continent,  to  the  ports  of  Leith,  Dundee,  and 
Montrose,  TindalPs  Translations  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  many  Protestant  books,  were  imported.  These 
were  consigned  to  persons  of  tried  principles  and  pru- 
dence, who  circulated  them  in  private  with  great  in- 
dustry. One  copy  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, supplied  several  families.  At  the  dead  hour  of 
night,  when  others  were«sleep,  they  assembled  in  one 
house ;  the  sacred  volume  was  brought  from  its  con- 
cealment ;  and,  while  one  read,  the  rest  listened  with 

•  Pfakerton.  +  Celd.  MS.  i.  69. 

\  Id  1546,  Wionun  bavins;  spoken  to  tbe  bishops  in  favour 
of  George  Wfshart,  Cardinal  Beatouo  upbraided  nira,  saying, 
"  Well,  sir,  and  yon,  we  know  what  a  man  you  are,  seven  years 
ago.'*    Pitscottie,  189. 

|  Sec  Note  VIII.  }  See  Note  UL 


mnte  attention.  In  this  way  the  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures  was  diffused,  at  a  period  when  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  were  any  public  teachers  of  the  truth 
in  Scotland.* 

Nor  must  we  overlook  another  means  which  oper- 
ated very  extensively  in  alienating  the  public  mind 
from  the  established  religion.  Those  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  causes  which  led  to  the  Reformation 
on  the  Continent  have  ascribed  a  considerable  share 
of  influence  to  the  writings  of  the  poets  and  sati- 
rists of  the  age.  Poetry  has  charms  for  persons  of 
every  description ;  and  in  return  for  the  pleasure 
which  it  affords  them,  mankind  have  in  all  ages  been 
disposed  to  allow  a  greater  liberty  to  poets  than  to 
any  other  class  of  writers.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  poets  who  flourished  before  the  Reformation  used 
very  great  freedom  with  the  church,  and  there  were 
not  wanting  many  persons  of  exalted  rank  who  en- 
couraged them  in  this  species  of  composition.  The 
same  individuals  who  were  ready,  at  the  call  of  the 
pope  and  clergy,  to  undertake  a  crusade  for  extirpat- 
ing heresy,  entertained  poets  who  inveighed  against 
the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  lampooned  the 
religious  orders.  One  day  they  assisted  at  an  Auto- 
da-fe,  in  which  heretics  were  committed  to  the  flames 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  next  day 
they  were  present  at  the  acting  of  a  pantomime  or  a 
play,  in  which  the  ministers  of  that  church  were  held 
op  to  ridicule.  Intoxicated  with  power  and  lulled 
asleep  by  indolence,  the  clergy  had  either  overlooked 
these  attacks,  or  treated  them  with  contempt ;  it  was 
only  from  experience  that  they  learned  their  injurious 
tendency;    and  before  they  made  the  discovery,  the 

firactice  had  become  so  common  that  it  could  no 
onger  be  restrained.  This  weapon  was  wielded  with 
great  success  by  the  friends  of  the  reformed  doctrine 
in  Scotland.  Some  of  their  number  had  acquired 
great  celebrity  among  their  countrymen  as  poets ;  and 
others,  who  could  not  lay  claim  to  high  poetical  merit, 
possessed  a  peculiar  talent  for  wit  and  humour.  They 
employed  themselves  in  writing  satires,  in  which  the 
ignorance,  the  negligence,  and  the  immorality  of  the 
clergy  were  stigmatised,  and  the  absurdities  and  su- 
perstitions of  the  Popish  religion  exposed  to  ridicule. 
These  poetical  effusions  were  easily  committed  to 
memory,  and  were  circulated  without  the  intervention 
of  the  press,  which  was  at  that  time  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  bishops.  An  attack  still  more  bold 
was  made  upon  the  church.  Dramatic  compositions, 
partly  written  in  the  same  strain,  were  repeatedly  acted 
in  the  presence  of  the  Royal  family,  (he  nobility,  and 
vast  assemblies  of  people,  to  the  great  mortification, 
and  still  greater  disadvantage  of  the  clergy.  The 
bishops  repeatedly  procured  the  enactment  of  laws 
against  the  circulation  of  seditious  rhymes,  and  blas- 
phemous ballads;  but  metrical  epistles,  moralities, 
and  psalms,  in  the  Scottish  language,  continued  to  be 
read  with  avidity,  notwithstanding  prohibitory  statutes 
and  prosecutions,  f 

In  the  year  1540,  the  reformed  doctrine  could  num- 
ber among  its  converts,  besides  a  multitude  of  tbe 
common  people,  many  persons  of  rank  and  external 
respectability ;  as  William,  Earl  of  Glencairn,  his 
son  Alexander,  Lord  Kilmaurs,  William,  Earl  of 
Errol,  William,  Lord  Ruthven,  his  daughter  Li  1  lias, 
married  to  the  Master  of  Drummond,  John  Stewart, 
son  of  Lord  Methven,  Sir  James  Sandilands,  with 
his  whole  family,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Erskine  of  Dun, 
Melville  of  Raith,  Balnaves  of  Hallhill,  Straiton  of 
Lauriston,  with  William  Johnston,  and  Robert  Alex- 
ander, Advocates.}:  The  early  period  at  which  they 
were  enrolled  as  friends  to  the  Reformation  renders 


•  Wodrow's  MSS.  in  Bibl.  Coll.  Glas  vol.  i.  p.  2.  Calder- 
wood's  MS.  Hist  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 
Knox,  Historic,  p.  22.  f  See  note  X. 

|  Cald.  MS.  i.  103, 119.  Sadler,  i.  47.  Knox,  21,24. 
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these  names  more  worthy  of  consideration.  It  has 
often  been  alledged,  that  the  desire  of  sharing  in  the 
rich  spoils  of  the  Popish  church,  together  with  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  of  England,  engaged  the  Scot- 
tish nobles  on  the  side  of  the  Reformed  religion.  At 
a  later  period,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  al- 
legation was  not  altogether  groundless.  But  at  the 
time  of  which  we  now  speak,  the  prospect  of  over- 
turning- the  established  church  was  too  distant  and 
uncertain,  to  induce  persons,  who  had  no  higher 
motive  than  to  gratify  avarice,  to  take  a  step  by 
which  they  exposed  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the 
most  imminent  hazard ;  nor  had  the  English  monarch 
yet  extended  his  influence  in  Scotland,  by  those  arts 
of  political  intrigue  which  he  afterwards  employed. 

During  the  two  last  years  of  the  reign  of  James  V. 
the  numbers  of  the  reformed  rapidly  increased.  Twice 
did  the  clergy  attempt  to  cut  them  off  by  a  desperate 
blow.  They  presented  to  the  king  a  list,  containing 
the  names  of  some  hundreds,  possessed  of  property 
and  wealth,  whom  they  denounced  as  heretics ;  and 
endeavoured  to  procure  his  consent  to  their  condemna- 
tion, by  flattering  him  with  the  immense  riches  which 
would  accrue  to  him  from  the  forfeiture  of  their 
estates.  When  this  proposal  was  first  made  to  him, 
James  rejected  it  with  strong  marks  of  displeasure ; 
but  so  violent  was  the  antipathy  which  he  at  last 
conceived  against  his  nobility,  and  so  much  had  he 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  that  it  is 
highly  probable  he  would  have  yielded  to  their  soli- 
citations, if  the  disgraceful  issue  of  an  expedition 
which  they  had  instigated  him  to  undertake  against 
the  English,  had  not  impaired  his  reason,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  unhappy  life  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1642.* 


PERIOD  II. 

From  the  year  1542,  when  he  embraced  the  Reformed  Reli- 
gion, to  the  year  1549,  when  he  was  released  from  the 
French  galleys. 

While  this  fermentation  of  opinion  was  spreading 
through  the  nation,  Knox,  from  the  state  in  which 
his  mind  was,  could  not  remain  long  unaffected.  The 
reformed  doctrines  had  been  imbibed  by  several  per- 
sons of  his  acquaintance,  and  they  were  the  topic  of 
common  conversation  and  dispute  among  the  learned 
and   inquisitive  at  the   university. f     His  change  of 


*  Sadler,  i.  94.  Knox,  27,28.  Pitscottie,  164.  Keith,  22. 
Sir  James  Melvil's  Memoirs,  2 — 4.  Lond,  1683.  Knox  says 
that  the  roll  contained  "mo  than  ane  hundreth  land  it  men,  be- 
sides utheris  of  nieener  degre,  amoneis  quhome  was  the  Lord 
Hamiltoun,  then  second  persoun  of  the  reaime,"  Sadler  says, 
"  eighteen  score  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  all  well  minded  to 
Goers  word,  which  then  they  darst  not  avow  ;"  among  whom 
were  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  Earl  of  Cassils,  and  the  Earl 
Marishal.  Pitscottie  says,  "  seventeen  score;"  but  he  include* 
in  his  account,  not  only  "  Earls,  Lords,  Barons,  Gentlemen/' 
but  also  **  honest  burgesses  and  craftsmen." 

f  The  progress  of  opinion  in  Scotland,  and  the  jealous 
measures  adopted  for  checking  it,  may  be  traced  in  the  varia- 
tions introduced  into  the  Act  of  Parliament  17th  July,  152S, 
Jbr  eacheteing  of  Heresy,  as  these  are  marked  in  the  original 
record.  The  act  as  originally  drawn,  in  prohibiting  the  re- 
hearsing of  or  disputing  about  the  heresies  of  Luther  or  his 
disciples,  has  this  exception,  *•  gif  it  be  to  the  confusioun  thair- 
of ;"  but  this  being  thought  too  loose,  the  following  clause  is 
added  on  the  margin,  ••  and  that  be  clerkis  in  the  sculls  alaner- 
lie."  According  to  the  teuor  of  the  Act  when  passed  in  1525, 
"  na  maner  of  persoun,  Strangcar,  that  happinis  to  arrive  with 
thare  schip  within  onv  part  of  this  reaime,  bring  with  thame 
ony  bukis  or  workis  of  the  said  Luther  his  discipulis  or  ser- 
vandis,  ditputis  or  rehersis  his  hcreseis,  &c.  under  the  pane  of 
escheting  thare  schipis  and  guidis,  and  putting  of  thaire  per- 
•onis  in  presoun."  But  in  1527,  the  Chancellor  and  Lords  of 
Council  added  this  clause.  ,;and  all  uther  the  kingis  liegis  as- 
sistaris  to  sic  opunyeons  be  punist  in  semeible  wise,  and  the 
effect  of  the  said  Act  to  straik  upon  thaim."  From  this  Act  it 
appears,  that  in  1525  protestant  books  and  opinions  were  cir- 
culated by  strangers  only,  who  came  into  Scotland  for  the  pur- 


views first  discovered  itself  in  his  philosophical  lec- 
tures, in  which  he  began  to  forsake  the  scholastic 
path,  and  to  recommend  to  his  pupils  a  more  rational 
and  useful  method  of  study.  Even  this  innovation 
excited  against  him  violent  suspicions  of  heresy,  which 
were  confirmed,  when  he  proceeded  to  reprehend  the 
corruptions  that  prevailed  in  the  church.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him,  after  this  to  remain  in  safety  at  St. 
Andrews,  which  was  wholly  under  the  power  of  Car* 
dinal  Beatoun,  the  most  determined  supporter  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  enemy  of  all  reform.  He  left 
that  place,  and  retired  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  where, 
within  a  short  time,  he  avowed  his  full  belief  of  the 
protestant  doctrine.  Provoked  by  his  defection,  and 
alarmed  lest  he  should  draw  others  after  him,  the 
clergy  were  anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  such  an  ad- 
versary. Having  passed  sentence  against  him  as  a 
heretic,  and  degraded  him  from  the  priesthood,  (says 
Beza)  the  Cardinal  employed  assassins  to  way-lay 
him,  by  whose  hands  he  must  have  fallen,  had  not 
Providence  placed  him  under  the  protection  of  the  laird 
of  Langniddrie.* 

The  change  produced  in  the  political  state  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  death  of  James  V.  had  great  influence 
npon  the  Reformation.  After  a  bold  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  by  Cardinal  Beatoun  to  Secure  to  himself  the 
government  during  the  minority  of  the  infant  Queen, 
the  Earl  of  Arran  was  peaceably  established  in  the 
regency.  Arran  had  formerly  shewed  himself  attached 
to  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  he  was  now  surrounded 
with  counsellors  who  were  of  the  same  principles. 
Henry  VIII.  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  for  accom- 
plishing his  favourite  measure  of  uniting  the  two 
crowns,  and  eagerly  pressed  a  marriage  between  his 
son  Edward  and  the  young  Queen  of  Scots.  Notwith- 
standing the  determined  opposition  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy,  the  Scottish  parliament  agreed  to  the 
match ;  commissioners  were  sent  into  England  to 
settle  the  terms;  and  the  contract  of  marriage  was 
drawn  out,  subscribed,  and  ratified  by  all  the  parties. 
But  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Cardinal  and  Queen- 
mother,  the  fickleness  and  timidity  of  the  Regent,  and 
the  violence  of  the  English  monarch,  the  treaty,  after 
proceeding  so  far,  was  broken  off;  and  Arran  not  only 
renounced  connection  with  England,  but  publicly  ab- 
jured the  Reformed  religion  in  the  church  of  Stirling. 
The  Scottish  Queen  was  soon  after  betrothed  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  and  sent  into  that  kingdom ;  a 
measure  which  at  a  subsequent  period  had  nearly  ac- 
complished the  ruin  of  the  independence  of  Scotland, 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

The  Reformation  had,  however,  made  very  consider- 
able progress  during  the  short  time  that  it  was  patron- 
ised by  the  Regent.  The  parliament  passed  an  act 
declaring  it  lawful  for  all  the  subjects  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  language.  This  act,  which 
was  proclaimed  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the 
bishops,  was  a  signal  triumph  of  truth  over  error. t 
Formerly  it  was  reckoned  a  crime  to  look  on  the  sacrea 
books ;  now  to  read  them  was  safe,  and  even  the  way 
to  honour.  The  Bible  was  to  be  seen  on  every  gentle- 
man^ table ;  the  New  Testament  was  almost  in  every 
one's  hands.i  Hitherto  the  Reformation  had  been 
advanced  by  books  imported  from  England,  but  now 
the  errors  of  Popery  were  attacked   in  publications 


pose  of  trade;  but  that  in  1527,  it  was  found  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  penalties  of  the  act  to  natives  of  the  kingdom.  Both 
these  additions  were  embodied  in  the  Act  as  renewed  12th 
June,  1535.  Acta  Parbamentorum  Scotia?,  p.  295, 331—2,  now 
in  progress  towards  publication  under  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty's  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records  of  the  King- 
dom. Having  been  indulged  with  the  perusal  of  this  valuable 
work,  as  far  as  printed,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
quote  it  under  the  title  of  Act.  Pari.  Scot. 

*  Bezae  Icones,  Ec.  iij. 

f  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  p.  415,  425.  Sadler's  Letters,  i.  83. 
Crawford's  Officers  of  State,  77,  438.     Keith,  36—7. 

|  Knox,  34. 
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which  issued  from  the  Scottish  press.  The  reformed 
preachers,  whom  the  Regent  had  chosen  as  chaplains, 
disseminated  their  doctrines  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  made  many 
converts  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.* 

One  of  these  preachers  deserves  particular  notice 
here,  as  it  was  by  means  of  bis  sermons  that  Knox 
first  perceived  the  beauty  of  evangelical  truth,  and  had 
deep  impressions  of  religion  made  upon  his  heart. f 
7%oma*  Gwllaume,  or  William^  was  born  at  Athcl- 
stoneford,  a  village  of  East  Lothian,  and  had  entered 
into  the  order  of  Blackfriars,  or  Dominican  monks, 
among  whom  he  rose  to  great  eminence.^  But  hav- 
ing embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Reformers,  he 
threw  off  the  monkish  habit.  His  learning  and  elocu- 
tion recommended  him  to  Arran  and  his  protestant 
counsellors;  and  he  was  much  esteemed  by  the  people 
as  a  dear  expositor  of  Scripture.  When  the  Regent 
began  to  waver  in  his  attachment  to  the  Reformation, 
Guillaume  was  dismissed  from  the  court,  and  retired 
unto  England,  after  which  I  do  not  find  him  noticed 
in  history. 

But  the  person  to  whom  our  Reformer  was  most  in- 
debted, was  George  Wish  art,  a  brother  to  the  laird 
of  Pittarow,  in  Mearns.  Being  driven  into  banishment 
by  the  bishop  of  Brechin,  for  teaching  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament in  Montrose,  he  had  resided  for  some  years  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  the  year  1544,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  in  the  company  of  the 
commissioners,  who  had  been  sent  to  negociate  a  treaty 
with  Henry  YIII.  of  England.  Seldom  do  we  meet, 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  with  a  character  so  amiable 
and  interesting,  as.  that  of  George  Wishart.  Excel- 
ling all  his  countrymen  at  that  period  in  learning,  of 
the  most  persuasive  eloquence,  irreproachable  in  life, 
courteous  and  affable  in  manners ;  his  fervent  piety, 
seal,  and  courage  in  the  cause  of  truth,  were  tempered 
with  uncommon  meekness,  modesty,  patience,  prudence, 
and  charity.H  In  his  tour  of  preaching  through  Scot- 
land, he  was  usually  accompanied  by  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentry ;  and  the  people,  who  flocked  to  hear  him, 
were  ravished  with  his  discourses.  To  this  teacher 
Knox  attached  himself,  and  profited  greatly  by  his 
sermons,  and  private  instructions.  During  the  last 
visit  which  Wishart  paid  to  Lothian,  Knox  waited 
constantly  on  his  person,  and  bore  the  sword,  which 
was  carried  before  him,  from  the  time  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  him  at  Dundee.  Wishart 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  zeal  of  his  faithful  at- 
tendant, and  seems  to  have  presaged  his  future  useful- 
ness, at  the  same  time  that  he  laboured  under  a  strong 
presentiment  of  his  own  approaching  martyrdom.  On 
the  night  in  which  he  was  apprehended  by  Both  well, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Cardinal,  he  directed  the  sword 
to  be  taken  from  Knox,  and  while  he  insisted  for  liberty 
to  accompany  him  to  Ormision,  dismissed  him  with 
this  reply,  "  Nay,  return  to  your  bairnes  (meaning  his 
pupils),  and  God  blis  you :  ane  is  sufficient  for  a  sacri- 
fice." 

Having  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  officiating  in 
that  church  which  had  invested  him  with  clerical 
orders,  Knox  had  entered  as  tutor  into  the  family  of 
Hugh  Douglas  of  Langniddrie,  a  gentleman  in  East 
Lothiao,  who  had  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines. 
John  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
of  the  same  persuasion,  also  put  his  son  under  his  tui- 
tion. These  young  men  were  instructed  by  him  in  the 
principles  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages.   He  managed  their  religious  instruction  in 


•  Knox,  33— 4. 

f  Life,  prefixed  to  History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1644. 

t  Cald.  MS.  i.  118.  Cajderwood  says  that  he  was  provin- 
cial of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  or  Blackfriars  in  Scotland. 
Bat  a  late  author  informs  us,  that  the  chartulary  of  the  Black- 
frian*  monastery  at  Perth  mentions  John  Grierson  as  having 
been  provincial  from  the  year  1525,  to  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation.   Scott's  History  of  the  Reformers,  p.  96. 

|  See  Note  XI.  » 


such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  reap  advantage  from 
it  He  catechised  them  publicly  in  a  chapel  at 
Langniddrie,  in  which  he  also  read  to  them,  at  stated 
times,  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  accompanied  with  expla- 
natory remarks.  The  memoir  of  this  fact  has  been 
preserved  by  tradition,  and  the  chapel,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  apparent,  is  popularly  oalled  John 
Knox's  Kirk.* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  he  would  be  suffered 
lonpr  to  continue  this  employment,  under  a  government 
which  was  now  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  Cardinal 
Beatoon,  who  had  gained  a  complete  ascendant  over 
the  mind  of  the  timid  and  irresolute  Regent.  But  in 
the  midst  of  his  cruelties,  and  while  he  was  planning 
still  more  desperate  deeds, \  the  Cardinal  was  himself 
suddenly  cut  off.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
his  life;  and  a  small,  but  determined  band,  (some  of 
whom  seem  to  have  been  instigated  by  resentment  for 
private  injuries,  and  the  influence  of  the  English  court, 
others  animated  by  a  desire  to  revenge  his  cruelties, 
and  deliver  their  country  from  his  oppression),  seized 
upon  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  in  which  he  resided, 
and  put  him  to  death,  on  the  39th  of  May,  1546. 

The  death  of  Beaton n  did  not,  however,  free  Knox 
from  persecution.  John  Hamilton,  an  illegitimate 
brother  of  the  Regent,  who  was  nominated  to  the  va- 
cant bishoprics:,  sought  his  life  with  as  great  eagerness 
as  his  predecessor.  He  was  obliged  to  conceal  him- 
self, and  to  remove  from  place  to  place,  to  provide  for 
his  safety.  Wearied  with  this  mode  of  living,  and 
apprehensive  that  he  would  some  day  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of 
leaving  Scotland. 

England  presented  the  readiest  and  most  natural 
sanctuary  to  those  who  were  persecuted  by  the  Scot- 
tish prelates.  But  though  they  usually  fled  to  that 
kingdom  in  the  first  instance,  they  did  not  find  their 
situation  comfortable,  and  the  greater  part,  after  a 
short  residence  there,  proceeded  to  the  continent. 
Henry  VIII.  from  motives  which,  to  say  the  least, 
were  highly  suspicious  had  renounced  subjection  to 
the  Romish  See,  and  compelled  his  subjects  to  follow 
his  example.  He  invested  himself  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy,  within  his  own  dominions,  which  he 
had  wrested  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  in  the 
arrogant  and  violent  exercise  of  that  power,  the  Eng- 
lish Pope  was  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  of  the  pre- 
tended successors  of  St.  Peter.  Having  signalized 
himself  at  a  former  period  as  a  literary  champion 
against  Luther,  he  was  anxious  to  demonstrate  that 
his  breach  with  the  court  of  Rome  had  not  alienated 
him  from  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  he  would  suffer  none 
to  proceed  a  step  beyond  the  narrow  and  capricious 
line  of  reform  which  he  was  pleased  to  prescribe. 
Hence  the  motley  system  of  religion  which  he  estab- 
lished, and  the  contradictory  measures  by  which  it 
was  supported.  Statutes  against  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  and  against  the  tenets  of  Luther,  were  enacted 
in  the  same  parliament;  and  Papists  and  Protestants 
were  alternately  brought  to  the  same  stake.  The  Pro- 
testants in  Scotland  were  universally  dissatisfied  with 
this  bastard  reformation,  a  circumstance  which  had 
contributed  not  a  little  to  cool  their  zeal  for  the  lately 
proposed  alliance  with  England.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
his  ambassador,  found  himself  in  a  very  awkward  pre- 
dicament on  this  account ;  for  the  Papists  were  offend- 
ed because  he  had  gone  so  far  from  Rome,  the  Protes- 


•  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  ii.  526.  conip.  Knox,  Historic,  67. 

t  In  his  progress  through  the  kingdom  with  the  Governor, 
he  instigated  him,  "  to  hang  (at  Perth)  four  honest  men,  for 
eating  of  a  goose  on  Fridaj;  and  drowned  a  yonng  woman, 
because  she  refused  to  pray  to  our  lady  in  her  birth."  Pitscot- 
tie,  188.  Knox  says,  that  the  woman  "  having  a  soucking  babs 
upoun  hir  briest,  was  drounit."  Hlstorie,  40.  Petrie's  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Part  ii.  p.  182.  He  had 
planned  the  destruction  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  Fife,  as 
appeared  from  documents  found  after  his  death.   Knox,  63,64. 
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tents  because  he  had  not  gone  farther.  The  latter 
disrelished,  in  particular,  the  restrictions  which  he 
had  imposed  upon  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the 
scriptures,  and  which  he  urged  the  Regent  to  imitate 
in  {Scotland.  And  they  had  no  desire  for  the  King's 
Book,  of  which  Sadler  was  furnished  with  copies  to 
distribute,  and  which  lay  as  a  drug  upon  his  hands.* 

On  these  accounts  Knox  had  no  desire  to  go  to 
England,  where  although  "the  Pope's  name  was  sup- 
pressed, his  laws  and  corruptions  remained  in  full 
Tigour."f  His  determination  was  to  visit  Germany, 
and  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  some  of  the  Protestant 
universities,  until  he  should  see  a  favourable  change 
in  the  state  of  his  native  country.  The  lairds  of  Lang- 
niddrie  and  Ormiston  were  extremely  reluctant  to  part 
with  him,  and  they  prevailed  on  him  to  relinquish  his 
design,  and  to  repair  along  with  their  sons,  to  the 
Castle  of  St.  Andrews.^: 

The  conspirators  against  Cardinal  Beatoun  kept 
possession  of  the  castle  after  his  death.  The  Regent 
had  assembled  an  army  and  laid  siege  to  it,  from  a 
desire,  not  so  much  to  revenge  the  murder  of  the  Car- 
dinal, at  whose  fall  he  secretly  rejoiced,  as  to  comply 
with  the  importunity  of  the  clergy,  and  to  release  his 
eldest  son,  who  had  been  retained  by  Beatoun  as  a 
pledge  of  his  father's  fidelity,  and  had  now  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  But  the  besieged  hav- 
ing obtained  assistance  from  England  baffled  all  his 
skill ;  and  a  treaty  was  at  last  concluded,  by  which 
they  engaged  to  deliver  up  the  castle  to  the  Regent, 
upon  his  procuring  to  them  from  Rome  a  pardon  for 
the  Cardinal's  murder.  The  pardon  was  obtained ; 
but  the  conspirators  alarmed,  or  affecting  to  be  alarmed, 
at  the  contradictory  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed, 
refused  to  perform  their  stipulation,  and  the  Regent 
felt  himself  unable,  without  foreign  aid,  to  enforce  a 
compliance.  In  this  interval,  a  number  of  persons 
who  were  harassed  for  their  attachment  to  the  reformed 
sentiments,  repaired  to  the  castle,  where  they  enjoyed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.] 

Writers  unfriendly  to  Knox  have  endeavoured  to  fix 
an  accusation  upon  him,  respecting  the  assassination 
of  Cardinal  Beatoun.  Some  have  ignorantly  asserted, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators. §  Others,  better 
informed,  have  argued  that  he  made  himself  accessory 
to  their  crime,  by  taking  shelter  among  them.1T  With 
more  plausibility,  others  have  appealed  to  his  writings, 
as  a  proof  that  he  vindicated  the  deed  of  the  conspira- 


•  Sadler's  State  Papers,  i.  264—5,  corap.  p.  128.  Sir  John 
Borthwick  (who  fled  to  England  in  the  year  1540),  ridicules 
the  Scottish  clergy  for  making  it  an  article  of  accusation  against 
him,  that  he  had  approved  of  "  all  those  heresies,  commonly 
called  the  heresies  of  England ;"  because  (says  he),  "  what  re- 
ligion at  that  time  was  used  in  England,  the  like  the  whole 
realm  of  Scotland  did  embrace;  in  this  point  only,  the  English- 
men differed  from  the  Scottes,  that  they  had  cast  off*  the  yoke 
of  Antichrist,  the  other  not.  Idols  were  worshipped  of  both 
nations;  the  prophanating  of  the  supper  and  baptisme  was  like 
onto  them  both.— Truely,  it  is  most  false,  that  I  had  subscribed 
onto  such  kinde  of  heresies."    Fox,  1149,  1150. 

f  Knox,  Historic,  p.  67.  1  Ibid. 

I)  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  p.  471,  477—9.  Keith,  50—1.  Knox, 
66 — 7.     Buchanan,  i.  296. 

$  This  is  done  in  a  book,  entitled,  "The  Image  of  both 
Churches,  Hierusalem  and  Babell,  Unitieand  Confusion,  Obe- 
dience and  Sedition,  by  P.  D.  M."  (supposed  to  be  Sir  Tobie 
Matthews),  p.  139,  140.  Tornay,  1623.  In  p.  136.  the  author 
says,  "  Yet  is  there  one  aduise  of  Knox  which  is  to  be  recorded 
with  admiration,  It  wear  good,  that  rewards  wear  publicklie 
appointed  by  the  peopt /or  such  as  hill  tyrants,  as  well  asjbr 
those  that  kill  wolfs."  In  proof  of  this  he  refers  to  Knox's 
Historic,  p.  372.  The  reader,  who  chuses  to  give  himself  the 
trouble,  will  probably  search  in  vain  (as  I  have  done)  for  such 
a  sentiment,  either  in  that,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  History. 

T  "Quorum  se  societate,  nou  multo  post,  i m pi icaret  Joannes 
Knoxus,  Calvinistarum  minister,  qui  se  evangelicse  perfectionis 
cumulum  assecutum  non  arbitrabatur  nisi  in  Cardinalis  ac  sacer- 
dotis  sanguine  ac  cade  triunipha&set."  Leslaeus  de  rebus  gestis 
Scotoruin.  lib.  x.  The  bishop  should  have  recollected,  that  the 
violence  of  his  popish  brethren  drove  "  the  Calvinistic  minis- 
ter" to  this  M  pinnacle  of  evangelical  perfection." 


tors  as  laudable,  or  at  least  innocent  I  know  thai 
some  of  Knox's  vindicators  have  denied  this  charge, 
and  maintain  that  he  justified  it  only  so  far  as  it  was 
the  work  of  God,  or  a  just  retribution  in  Providence 
for  the  crimes  of  which  the  Cardinal  had  been  guilty, 
without  approving  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  the 
instruments  of  punishing  him.*  The  just  judgment 
of  Heaven  is,  I  acknowledge,  the  chief  thing  to  which 
he  directs  the  attention  of  his  readers ;  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  no  one  who  carefully  reads  what  he  baa 
written  on  this  subject,  f  can  doubt  that  he  justified  the 
action  of  the  conspirators.  The  truth  is,  he  held  the 
opinion,  that  persons  who,  according  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  just  laws  of  society,  had  forfeited  their 
lives,  by  the  commission  of  flagrant  crimes,  such  as 
notorious  murderers  and  tyrants,  might  warrantably  be 
put  to  death  by  private  individuals ;  provided  all  re- 
dress, in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  was  rendered 
impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  offenders  having 
usurped  the 'executive  authority,  or  being  systemati- 
cally protected  by  oppressive  rulers.  This  was  an 
opinion  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  tyrannicide,  held 
by  so  many  of  the  ancients,  and  defended  by  Buchanan 
in  his  dialogue,  De  jure  regni  apud  Scotos.  It  is  a 
principle,  I  confess,  of  very  dangerous  application,  ex- 
tremely liable  to  be  abused  by  factious,  fanatical,  and 
desperate  men,  as  a  pretext  for  perpetrating  the  most 
nefariou8deed8.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  on  this 
account,  to  confound  it  with  the  principle,  which,  by 
giving  to  individuals  a  liberty  to  revenge  their  own 
quarrel 8,  legitimates  assassination,  a  practice  which 
was  exceedingly  common  in  that  age.  I  may  add, 
that  there  have  been  instances  of  persons,  not  invested 
with  public  authority,  executing  punishment  upon 
flagitious  offenders,  whom  we  may  scruple  to  load 
with  an  aggravated  charge  of  murder,  although  we 
cannot  approve  of  their  conduct.^ 

Knox  entered  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews  at  the  time 
of  Easter,  1547,  and  conducted  the  education  of  his 
pupils  after  his  accustomed  manner.  In  the  chapel 
within  the  Castle,  he  read  to  them  his  lectures  upon 
the  scriptures,  beginning  at  the  place  in  the  gospel 
according  to  John,  where  he  had  left  off  at  Languid- 
drie.  He  catechised  them  in  the  parish  church  be- 
longing to  the  city.  Among  the  refugees  in  the  castle 
who  attended  these  exercises,  and  who  had  not  been 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy  against  Beatoun,(|  there 
were  three  persons  who  deserve  to  be  particularly 
noticed. 

Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  Lyon  King  at  Arms, 
had  been  a  favourite  at  the  court  both  of  James  IV.  and 
of  his  son.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  first  poets 
of  his  age,  and  his  writings  had  contributed  very 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  Reformation.  Not- 
withstanding the  indelicacy  which  disfigures  several 
of  his  poetical  productions,!  the  personal  deportment 
of  Lindsay  was  grave;  his  morals  were  correct;  and 
his  writings  discover  a  strong  desire  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  age,  as  well  as  ample  proofs  of  true 
poetical  genius,  extensive  learning,  and  wit  the  most 
keen  and  penetrating.  He  had  long  lashed  the  vices 
of  the  clergy,  and  exposed  the  absurdities  and  super- 
stitions of  popery,  in  the  most  popular  and  poignant 
satires ;  being  protected  by  James  V.  who  retained  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  companion  of  his  early  sports, 


*  Principal  Baillie't  Historical  Vindication  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  42.  A.  1646.  Cald.  MS. 
ad  An.  1590.  f  Historie,  86.  J  See  Note  XII. 

||  Spottiswood  says,  that  "  seven-score  persons  entered  into 
the  Castle,  the  day  after  the  slaughter"  of  the  Cardinal.    His- 


tory, p.  84. 
f  Th< 


he  coarseness  of  the  age,  and  the  strong  temptation  which 
he  was  under  to  gratify  a  voluptuous  prince,  will  not  excuse 
the  gross  indelicacies  of  Lindsay;  and  still  less  will  the  desire 
of  preserving  the  ancient  dialect  of  Scotland,  and  of  gratifying 
an  antiquarian  passion,  apologize  for  giving  to  the  modern 
public  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  accompanied  with  a 
glossary  and  explanatory  notes. 
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and  the  poet  who  had  often  amused  his  leisure  hours. 
After  the  death  of  that  monarch,  he  entered  zealously 
into  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Arran,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  government ;  and  when  the  Re- 
gent dismissed  his  reforming  counsellors,  Sir  David 
was  left  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  clergy,  who 
could  never  forgive  the  injuries  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  his  pen.* 

Henry  Balnava  of  HalUtiU  had  raised  himself,  by 
his  talents  and  probity,  from  an  obscure  situation  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state,  and  was  justly  regarded 
aa  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  reformed  cause 
in  Scotland.  Descended  from  poor  parents  in  the  town 
of  Kircaldy,  he  travelled  when  only  a  boy  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  hearing  of  a  free  school  in  Cologne,  he 
gained  admission  to  it,  and  received  a  liberal  education, 
together  with  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  Returning  to  his  native  country,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  practised  for 
some  time  before  the  conststorial  court  of  St.  Andrews.  \ 
Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  the  clergy,  his  repu- 
tation daily  increased,  and  he  at  length  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  Court  of  Session  and  in  Parliament.^  James 
V.  employed  him  in  managing  public  affairs  of  great 
importance ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  Arran's  regency, 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  State.  The  active  part 
which  he  at  that  time  took  in  the  measures  for  pro- 
moting the  Reformation  rendered  him  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  the  administration  which  succeeded,  and 
obliged  htm  to  seek  shelter  within  the  walls  of  the 
Castle.J 

John  Bought  having  conceived  a  disgust  at  being 
deprived  of  some  property  to  which  he  thought  him- 
self entitled,  had  left  his  parents,  and  entered  a  monas- 
tery in  Stirling,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of 
age.$  During  the  time  that  the  light  of  divine  truth 
was  spreading  through  the  nation,  and  penetrating  even 
the  recesses  of  cloisters,  he  had  felt  its  influence,  and 
became  a  convert  to  the  reformed  sentiments.  The 
reputation  which  he  had  gained  as  a  preacher  was 
sack,  that,  in  the  year  1543,  the  Earl  of  Arran  pro- 
cored  a  dispensation  for  his  leaving  the  monastery,  and 
appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains.  Upon  the  apos- 
tacy  of  Arran  from  the  reformed  religion,  he  retired 
first  into  Kyle,  and  afterwards  into  the  Castle  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  he  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  gar- 
rieon.f 

These  persons  were  so  much  pleased  with  Knox's 
talents,  and  bis  manner  of  teaching  his  pupils,  that 
they  urged  him  strongly  to  preach  in  public,  and  to 
become  colleague  to  Rough.  But  he  resisted  all  their 
solicitations,  assigning  as  his  reason,  that  he  did  not 
consider  himself  as  having  a  call  to  this  employment, 
and  would  not  be  guilty  of  intrusion.  They  did  not, 
however,  desist  from  their  purpose ;  but,  having  con- 
sulted with  their  brethren,  came  to  a  resolution,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  that  a  call  should  be  publicly  given 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  to  become  one  of  their 
ministers. 

Accordingly  on  a  day  fixed  for  the  purpose,  Rough 
pleached  a  sermon  on  the  election  of  ministers,  in 
which  he  declared  the  power  which  a  congregation, 
however  small,  had  over  any  one  in  whom  they  per- 
ceived gifts  suited  to  the  office,  and  how  dangerous  it 
was  for  such  a  person  to  reject  the  call  of  those  who 
desired  instruction.  Sermon  being  concluded,  the 
preacher  turned  to  Knox,  who  was  present,  and  ad- 


•  Heroes  ex  oroni  Historia  Scoliea  lectiwimi :  Auctore  Johan. 
JoMtono  Abredonense  Scoto,  p.  27 — 8.  Lagdani  Batavorum, 
1608.  4to.    Chalmers's  Life  of  Lindsay,  Works,  vol.  I. 

f  Cald.  MS.  i.  119. 

\  Lord  Hailes,  Catalogue  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  p*2.  Act. 
Pari.  Scot.  p.  353. 

1  Act  Pari.  Scot  p.  409.  Sadler's  State  Papers,  i.  83, 
Kaox,  35. 

ft  Fox,  p.  1840.    He  was  born  A.  D.  1510. 

T  Ibid.  Knox,  Historic,  p.  33, 36  67. 


dressed  him  in  these  words :  "  Brother,  you  shall  not 
be  offended,  although  I  speak  unto  you  that  which  I 
have  in  charge,  even  from  all  those  that  are  here  pre- 
sent, which  is  this :  In  the  name  of  God,  and  or  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  name  of  all  that  presently 
call  you  by  my  mouth,  I  charge  you  that  you  refuse 
not  this  holy  vocation,  but  as  you  tender  the  glory  of 
God,  the  increase  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  edification 
of  your  brethren,  and  the  comfort  of  me,  whom  yon 
understand  well  enough  to  be  oppressed  by  the  mul- 
titude of  labours,  that  you  take  the  public  office  and 
chargfe  of  preaching,  even  as  you  look  to  avoid  God's 
heavy  displeasure,  and  desire  that  he  shall  multiply 
his  graces  unto  you."  Then  addressing  himself  to  the 
congregation,  he  said,  "  Was  not  this  your  charge  unto 
mef  and  do  ye  not  approve  this  vocation  V  They  all 
answered,  "It was;  and  we  approve  it."  Overwhelm- 
ed by  this  unexpected  and  solemn  charge,  Knox,  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  address  the  audience,  burst 
into  tears,  rushed  out  of  the  assembly,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  chamber.  "  His  countenance  and  beha- 
viour from  that  day,  till  the  day  that  he  was  compelled 
to  present  himself  in  the  public  place  of  preaching,  did 
sufficiently  declare  the  grief  and  trouble  of  his  heart ; 
for  no  man  saw  any  sign  of  mirth  from  him,  neither 
had  he  pleasure  to  accompany  any  man  for  many  days 
together."* 

This  proof  of  the  sensibility  of  his  temper,  and  the 
reluctance  which  he  felt  at  undertaking  a  public  office, 
may  surprize  those  who  have  carelessly  adopted  the 
common  notions  respecting  our  Reformer's  character ; 
but  we  shall  meet  with  many  examples  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  course  of  his  life.  The  scene,  too,  will  be 
extremely  interesting  to  such  as  are  impressed  with 
the  weight  of  the  ministerial  function,  and  will  natu- 
rally awaken  a  train  of  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who  have  been  intrusted  with  the  gospel.  It  revives 
the  memory  of  those  early  days  of  the  church,  when 
persons  did  not  rush  forward  to  the  altar,  nor  beg  to 
"  be  put  into  one  of  the  priest's  offices,  to  eat  a  piece 
of  bread ;"  when  men  of  piety  and  talents,  deeply  af- 
fected with  the  awful  responsibility  of  the  office,  and 
with  their  own  insufficiency,  were  with  great  difficulty 
induced  to  take  on  them  those  orders,  which  they  had 
long  desired,  and  for  which  they  had  laboured  to  qua- 
lify themselves.  What  a  contrast  did  this  exhibit  to 
the  conduct  of  the  herd,  which  at  that  time  filled  the 
stalls  of  the  popish  church  !  The  behaviour  of  Knox 
also  reproves  those  who  become  preachers  of  their  own 
accord ;  and  who,  from  vague  and  enthusiastic  desires 
of  doing  good,  or  a  fond  conceit  of  their  own  gifts, 
trample  upon  good  order,  and  thrust  themselves  into 
a  sacred  public  employment,  without  any  regular  call. 

We  roust  not,  however,  imagine  that  his  distress 
of  mind,  and  the  reluctance  which  he  discovered  in 
complying  with  the  call  which  he  had  now  received, 
proceeded  from  consciousness  of  its  invalidity,  through 
the  defect  of  certain  external  formalities  which  had 
been  usual  in  the  church,  or  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
may  be  observed  with  propriety  in  the  installation  of 
persons  into  sacred  offices.  These,  as  far  as  warranted 
by  scripture,  or  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  order, 
he  did  not  contemn ;  and  bis  judgment  respecting  them 
may  be  learned  from  the  early  practice  or  the  Scottish 
Reformed  Church,  in  the  organization  of  which  he  had 
so  active  a  share.  In  common  with  all  the  original 
reformers,  he  rejected  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordi- 
nation, as  totally  unauthorised  by  the  laws  or  Christ; 
nor  did  he  even  regard  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
presbyters  as  a  rite  essential  to  the  validity  of  orders, 
or  of  necessary  observance  in  all  circumstances  of  the 
church.  The  papists,  indeed,  did  not  fail  to  declaim 
on  this  topic,  representing  Knox,  and  other  reformed 
ministers,  as  destitute  of  all  lawful  vocation.  In  the 
same  strain  did  many  hierarchical  writers  of  the  Eng- 
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fish  church  afterwards  learn  to  talk,  not  scrupling,  by 
their  extravagant  doctrine  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
ordination  by  the  hands  of  a  bishop  who  derived  his 
powers  by  uninterrupted  succession  from  the  apostles, 
to  invalidate  and  nullify  the  orders  of  all  the  reformed 
churches,  except  their  own ;  a  doctrine  which  has  been 
revived  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  and  unblush- 
ingly  avowed  and  defended,  with  the  greater  part  of  its 
absurd,  illiberal,  and  horrid  consequences.  The  fathers 
of  the  English  Reformation,  however,  were  very  far 
from  entertaining  such  contracted  and  unchristian  sen- 
timents. When  Knox  afterwards  went  to  England, 
they  accepted  his  services  without  the  smallest  hesita- 
tion. They  maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with 
the  reformed  divines  on  the  Continent,  and  cheerfully 
owned  them  as  brethren  and  fellow-labourers  in  the 
ministry.  And  they  were  not  so  ignorant  of  their 
principles,  or  so  forgetful  of  their  character,  as  to  pre- 
fer ordination  by  popish  prelates  to  that  which  was 
conferred  by  protestant  presbyters.*  1  will  not  say 
that  our  Reformer  utterly  disregarded  his  early  ordina- 
tion in  the  popish  church,  (although,  if  we  may  credit 
the  testimony  of  his  adversaries,  this  was  his  senti- 
ment) ;f  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  looked  upon 
the  charge  which  he  received  at  St.  Andrews  as  prin- 
cipally constituting  his  call  to  the  ministry. 

His  distress  of  mind  on  the  present  occasion  pro- 
ceeded from  a  higher  source  than  the  deficiency  of 
tome  external  formalities  in  his  call.  He  had  now 
very  different  thoughts  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
ministerial  office,  from  what  he  had  entertained  when 
ceremoniously  invested  with  orders.  The  care  of  im- 
mortal souls,  of  whom  he  must  rive  an  account  to  the 
Chief  Bishop;  the  charge  of  declaring  "the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  keeping  nothing  back,  however  un- 
grateful it  might  be  to  his  hearers ;  the  manner  of  life, 
afflictions,  persecutions,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  vio- 
lent death,  to  which  the  preachers  of  the  Protestant 
doctrine  were  exposed ;  the  hazard  of  his  sinking  under 
these  hardships,  and  "  making  shipwreck  of  faith  and 
a  good  conscience ;"  these,  with  similar  considerations, 
rushed  into  his  mind,  and  filled  it  with  anxiety  and 
fear.  Satisfied,  at  length,  that  he  had  the  call  of  God 
to  engage  in  this  work,  he  composed  his  mind  to  a  re- 
liance on  Him  who  had  engaged  to  make  his  "  strength 
perfect  in  the  weakness"  of  his  servants,  and  resolved, 
with  the  apostle,  "  oot  to  count  his  life  dear,  that  he 
might  finish  with  joy  the  ministry  which  he  received 
of  the  Lord,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 
Often  did  he  afterwards  reflect  with  lively  emotion 
upon  this  very  interesting  step  of  his  life,  and  never, 
in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  sufferings,  did  he  see  rea- 
son to  repent  the  choice  which  he  had  so  deliberately 
made. 

An  occurrence  which  took  place  about  this  time 
contributed  to  fix  his  wavering  resolution,  and  in- 
duced an  earlier  compliance  with  the  call  of  the  con- 
gregation than  he  might  otherwise  have  been  disposed 
to  yield.    Though  sound  in  doctrine,  Rough's  literary 


*  Tn  the  year  1582,  Archbishop  Grindal,  by  a  formal  deed, 
declared  the  validitj  of  the  orders  of  Mr.  John  Morriaon,  who 
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format* formam  et  ritum,  ad  sacros  ordines  et  sacrosanctura 
ministerium  per  mannum  imposition*™  ad  missus  et  ordinatus. — 
No*  igitnr  fonntm  ordinatioois  et  prwfectionis  tuse  hujusroodi, 
naodo  prsemitso  factam,  quantum  in  oos  est,  et  jure  possumus, 
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acquirements  were  moderate.  Of  this  circumstance 
the  patrons  of  the  established  religion  in  the  university 
and  abbey  took  advantage ;  and  among  others,  one, 
called  Dean  John  Annan,*  had  long  proved  vexatious 
to  him,  by  stating  objections  to  the  doctrine  which  he 
preached,  and  entangling  him  with  sophisms,  or  garbled 
quotations  from  the  fathers.     Knox  had  assisted  the 

rireacher  with  his  pen,  and  by  his  superior  skill  in 
ogic  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  had  exposed  An- 
nan^ fallacies,  and  confuted  the  popish  errors.  This 
polemic,  being  one  day,  at  a  public  disputation  in  the 
parish  church,  driven  from  all  his  usual  defences,  fled 
as  his  last  refuge  to  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
church,  which,  he  alleged,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
condemned  the  tenets  of  the  Lutherans  as  heretical, 
had  rendered  all  further  debate  on  that  subject  unneces- 
sary. To  this  Knox  replied,  that  before  they  could 
submit  to  such  a  summary  determination  of  the  matters 
of  controversy,  it  was  requisite  to  ascertain  the  true 
church  by  the  marks  given  in  scripture,  lest  they 
should  blindly  receive,  as  their  spiritual  mother,  a 
harlot  instead  of  the  immaculate  spouse  of  Jesus 
Christ.  "For  (continued  he),  as  for  your.  Roman 
church  as  it  is  now  corrupted,  wherein  stands  the  hope 
of  your  victory,  I  no  more  doubt  that  it  is  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan,  and  the  head  thereof,  called  the  Pope,  to 
be  that  man  of  sin,  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks,  than 
I  doubt  that  Jesus  Christ  suffered  by  the  procurement 
of  the  visible  church  of  Jerusalem.  Yea,  I  offer  my- 
self, by  word  or  writing,  to  prove  the  Roman  church 
this  day  farther  degenerate  from  the  purity  which  was 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  than  were  the  church  of 
the  Jews  from  the  ordinances  given  by  Moses,  when 
they  consented  to  the  innocent  death  of  Jesus  Christ." 
This  was  a  bold  charge ;  but  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  prepared  to  listen  to  the  proof.  They  exclaimed, 
that,  if  this  was  true,  they  had  been  miserably  de- 
ceived, and  insisted  that,  as  they  could  not  all  read 
his  writings,  he  would  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  probation  of  what 
he  had  so  confidently  affirmed.  The  challenge  was 
not  to  be  retracted,  and  the  request  was  reasonable. 
The  following  Sabbath  was  accordingly  fixed  for  mak- 
ing good  his  promise. 

On  the  day  appointed,  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  parish  church,  and  gave  out  Daniel  vii.  24,  25.  as 
his  text.  After  an  introduction,  in  which  he  explained 
the  vision,  and  shewed  that  the  four  empires,  emblem- 
atically represented  by  four  different  animals,  were  the 
Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman,  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  last  of  which  rose  the  empire  described  in 
his  text,  he  proceeded  to  shew  that  this  was  applicable 
to  no  power  but  the  papal.  He  compared  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  and  shewed  that  the 
king  mentioned  in  his  text  was  the  same  elsewhere 
called  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Antichrist,  the  Babylonian 
harlot ;  and  that,  in  prophetical  style,  these  expressions 
did  not  describe  a  single  person,  but  a  body  or  multi- 
tute  of  people  under  a  wicked  head,  including  a 
succession  of  persons  occupying  the  same  place.  In 
support  of  his  assertion,  that  the  papal  power  was 
anti-christian,  he  described  it  under  the  three  heads 
of  life,  doctrine,  and  laws.  He  depicted  the  scandal- 
ous lives  of  the  popes,  from  records  published  by 
catholic  writers,  and  contrasted  their  doctrine  and  laws 
with  those  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  on  the 
heads  of  justification,  holidays,  and  abstinence  from 
meats  and  from  marriage.  He  quoted  from  the  canon 
law  the  blasphemous  titles  and  prerogatives  ascribed 


*  The  friars  were  accustomed  about  this  time  to  assume  the 
dignified  title  of  Dean,  although  they  did  not  hold  that  place 
in  the  church  which  entitled  them  to  the  name. 
"  All  monk'ry,  ye  may  bear  and  sie, 
Are  callit  Denis  for  dipnite; 
Howbeit  his  mother  milk  the  kow, 
He  mon  be  callit  Dene  Andrew." 
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to  the  Pope,  as  an  additional  proof  that  he  was  de- 
scribed in  his  text.*  In  conclusion,  he  signified,  that, 
if  any  of  his  hearers  thought  that  he  had  misquoted,  or 
misinterpreted  the  testimonies  which  he  had  produced 
from  the  scriptures,  ecclesiastical  history,  or  the  writ- 
inga  of  the  fathers,  he  was  ready  upon  their  coming  to 
him,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  to  give  them  satis- 
faction. Among  the  audience  were  his  former  precep- 
tor, Major,  and  the  other  members  of  the  university, 
the  Sob-prior  of  the  abbey,  and  a  great  number  of 
canons  and  friars  of  different  orders. 

This  sermon,  delivered  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  popular  eloquence  for  which  Knox  was  after- 
wards so  celebrated,  made  a  great  noise,  and  excited 
much  speculation  among  all  classes. f  The  preachers 
who  had  preceded  him,  not  even  excepting  Wisbart, 
had  contented  themselves  with  refuting  some  of  the 
grosser  errors  of  the  established  religion :  Knox  struck 
at  the  root  of  popery,  by  boldly  pronouncing  the  Pope 
to  be  Antichrist,  and  the  whole  system  erroneous  and 
antiscriptural.  The  report  of  the  sermon,  and  of  the 
effects  produced  by  it,  soon  reached  Hamilton,  the 
bishop-elect  of  St.  Andrews.  He  wrote  to  Winrara, 
the  Sub-prior,  who  was  Vicar-general  during  the 
Tacmncy  of  the  See,  that  he  was  surprised  he  would 
allow  such  heretical  and  schismatical  doctrine  to  he 
taught  without  opposition.  Winrara  was  at  bottom 
friendly  to  the  reformed  tenets ;  but  he  durst  not  alto- 
gether disregard  this  admonition,  and  therefore  ap- 
pointed a  convention  of  the  learned  men  in  the  abbey 
and  university  to  be  held  in  St.  Leonard's  Yards,  to 
which  he  summoned  Knox  and  Rough. 

Hie  two  preachers  appeared  before  the  assembly. 
Nine  articles  drawn  from  their  sermons  were  exhi- 
bited, "the  strangeness  of  which  (the  Sub-prior  said) 
bad  moved  him  to  call  for  them  to  hear  their  answers/1 
Knox  conducted  the  defence,  for  himself  and  his  col- 
league, with  much  acuteness  and  moderation.  He 
expressed  high  satisfaction  at  appearing  before  an 
auditory  so  honourable,  modest,  and  grave.  As  he 
was  not  a  stranger  to  the  report  concerning  the  private 
sentiments  of  Winram,  and  nothing  was  more  abhor- 
rent to  his  mind  than  dissimulation,  he,  before  com- 
mencing his  defence,  obtested  him  to  deal  uprightly 
in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude.  The  people  f  he  said) 
ought  not  to  be  deceived  or  left  in  the  dark ;  if  his  col- 
league and  he  had  advanced  any  thing  nnscriptural,  he 
wished  the  Sub-prior  by  all  means  to  expose  it,  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  convinced  that  the  doctrine 
taught  by  them  was  true,  it  was  his  duty  to  give  it  the 
sanction  of  his  authority.  Winram  cautiously  replied, 
that  he  did  not  come  there  as  a  judgd,  and  would  nei- 
ther approve  nor  condemn ;  he  wished  a  free  confer- 
ence, and,  if  Knox  pleased,  he  would  reason  with  him 
a  little.  Accordingly,  be  proceeded  to  state  some 
objections  to  one  of  the  propositions  maintained  by 
Knox,  "that  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  especially  in 
die  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  rule  pre- 
scribed in  the  scriptures  is  to  be  observed  without 

*  The  doctrine  whicB  the  preacher  delivered  at  this  time 
was  afterward*  pat  into  "  ornate  meeter.**  by  one  of  his  hearers, 
Sir  D.  Lindsay,  who,  in  bis  **  Monarchic,"  finished  Anno  1553, 
has  given  a  particular  account  of  the  rise  and  corruptions  of 
popery,  under  the  name  of  the  "fifth  spiritual  and  papal 
nonarchie."    Chalmers's  Lindsay,  iii.  86 — 116. 

f  "  Sum  said,  utheris  hued  the  branches  of  papistry,  bot  he 
•traiketh  at  the  rate,  to  destroy e  the  whole.  Utheris  said,  gif 
the  doctors  and  magistri  nostri  defend  not  now  the  Pope  and 
hia  aathoritia,  which  in  their  owin  presence  is  so  niamfestlie 
nit,  the  devill  have  my  part  of  nira  and  bis  lawes  bothe. 


Utneris  said,  Mr.  George  Wischeart  spak  never  so  planelie, 
and  yet  he  was  brant;  even  so  will  he  be  in  the  end.  Utheris 
•aid,  the  tyrannic  of  the  Cardinal  maid  not  his  cause  the  better, 
nether  yet  the  suffering  of  God  is  servand  maid  his  cause  the 
won. — And  thairfoir  we  wald  connsail  yow  and  thame  to  pro- 

3de  better  defences  than  fyre  and  sword ;  for  it  may  be  that 
is  ye  shall  be  disappointed :  men  now  have  nther  eyes  than 
they  had  then.  This  answer  gave  the  laird  of  Nydrie.  Knox, 
Hsstori*,p.  7& 

£ 


addition  or  diminution;  and  that  the  church  has  no 
right  to  devise  religious  ceremonies,  and  impose  sig- 
nifications upon  them."  After  maintaining  the  argu- 
ment for  a  short  time,  the  Sub-prior  devolved  it  on  a 
grey-friar,  named  Arbugkill,  who  took  it  up  with  great 
confidence,  but  was  soon  forced  to  yield  with  disgrace. 
He  rashly  engaged  to  prove  the  divine  institution  of 
ceremonies ;  and  being  pushed  by  his  antagonist  from 
the  gospels  and  acts  to  the  epistles,  and  from  one 
epistle  to  another,  he  was  driven  at  last  to  affirm, 
"  that  the  apostles  had  not  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
when  they  wrote  the  epistles,  but  they  afterwards  re- 
ceived him  and  ordained  ceremonies."  Knox  smiled 
at  the  extravagant  assertion.  "  Father !  (exclaimed 
the  Sub-prior)  what  say  ye  t  God  forbid  that  ye  say 
that!  for  then  farewell  the  ground  of  our  faith." 
Alarmed  and  abashed,  the  friar  attempted  to  correct 
hfs  error,  but  in  vain.  Knox  could  not  afterwards 
bring  him  to  the  argument  upon  any  of  the  articles. 
He  resolved  all  into  the  authority  of  the  church.  His 
opponent  urging  that  the  church  could  have  no  autho- 
rity to  act  contrary  to  the  express  directions  of  scrip- 
ture, which  enjoined  an  exact  conformity  to  the  divine 
laws  respecting  worship;  "if  so  (said  Arbugkill),  you 
will  leave  us  no  church."  "Yes,  (rejoined  Knox, 
sarcastically),  in  David  I  read  of  the  church  of  malig- 
nant?, Odi  ecclesiam  malignant ium  ;  this  church  you 
may  have  without  the  word,  and  fighting  against  it. 
Ofthis  church  if  you  will  be,  I  cannot  hinder  you; 
but  as  for  me,  I  will  be  of  no  other  church  but  that 
which  has  Jesus  Christ  for  pastor,  hears  his  voice,  and' 
will  not  hear  the  voice  of  a  stranger."  For  purgatory, 
the  friar  had  no  better  authority  than  that  of  Virgil  m 
the  sixth  iEneid  ;  and  the  pains  of  it  according  to  him 
were — a  bad  wife.* 

Solventur  risu  tabulae:  tu  missus  abibis. 

Instructed  by  the  issue  ofthis  convention,  the  papists 
avoided  for  the  future  all  disputation,  which  tended 
only  to  injure  their  cause.  Had  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
drews been  in  their  power,  they  would  soon  have 
silenced  these  troublesome  preachers ;  but  as  matters 
stood,  more  moderate  and  crafty  measures  were  neces- 
sary. The  plan  adopted  for  counteracting  the  popular 
preaching  or  Knox  and  Rough  was  politic.  Orders 
were  issued,  that  all  the  learned  men  of  the  abbey  and 
university  should  preach  by  turns  every  Sunday  in  the 
parish  church.  By  this  means  the  reformed  preachers 
were  excluded  on  those  days  when  the  greatest  audi- 
ences attended ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  diligence 
of  the  established  clergy  would  concilitate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  To  avoid  offence  or  occasion  of 
speculation,  they  were  also  instructed  not  to  touch  in 
their  sermons  upon  any  of  the  controverted  points. 
Knox  easily  saw  through  this  artifice;  but  he  con- 
tented himself  with  expressing  a  wish,  in  the  sermons 
which  he  still  delivered  on  week  days,  that  the  clergy 
would  show  themselves  equally  diligent  in  places 
where  their  labours  were  more  necessary.  At  the 
same  time,  he  rejoiced  (he  said)  that  Christ  was 
preached,  and  that  nothing  was  publicly  spoken  against 
the  truth ;  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  should  be  advanced, 
he  requested  the  people  to  suspend  their  judgment, 
■ntil  they  should  havo  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him 
in  reply,  j- 

His  labours  were  so  successful,  during  the  few 
months  that  he  preached  at  St.  Andrews,  that,  besides 
the  garrison  in  the  Castle,  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of -the  town  renounced  popery,  and  made 
profession  of  the  protestant  faith,  by  participating  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
sacrament  of  tte  supper  was  dispensed  after  the  re- 
formed mode  in  Scotland ;  if  we  except  the  administra- 
tion of  it  by  Wishart  in  the  same  Castle,  which  was 
performed  with  great  privacy,  immediately  before  his 


*  Knox,  Historic,  p.  70—74. 
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martyrdom.*  Those  who  preceded  Knox  appear  to 
have  contented  themselves  with  preaching;  and  such 
as  embraced  their  doctrine  had  most  probably  continued 
to  receive  the  sacraments  from  the  popish  clergy,  or  at 
least  from  such  of  them  as  were  most  friendly  to  the 
reformation  of  the  church.  The  gratification  which  he 
felt  in  these  first  fruits  of  his  ministry,  was  consider- 
ably abated  by  instances  of  vicious  conduct  in  those 
under  his  charge,  some  of  whom  were  guilty  of  those 
acts  of  licentiousness  which  are  too  common  among 
6oldiery  when  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  From 
the  time  that  he  was.  chosen  to  be  their  preacher,  he 
had  openly  rebuked  those  disorders,  and  when  he  per- 
ceived that  his  admonitions  failed  in  putting  a  stop  to 
them,  he  did  not  conceal  his  apprehensions  of  the  un- 
successful issue  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  f 

In  the  end  of  June  1547,  a  French  fleet,  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  land  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Leo  Strozzi,  appeared  before  St.  Andrews,  to  assist 
the  Governor  in  the  reduction  of  the  Castle.  It  was 
invested  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  being  disappointed 
of  the  expected  aid  from  England,  the  besieged,  after 
a  brave  and  vigorous  resistance,  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  capitulating  to  the  French  commander  on  the 
last  day  of  July.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
honourable;  the  lives  of  all  that  were  in  the  Castle 
were  to  be  spared,  they  were  to  he  transported  to 
France,  and  if  they  did  not  choose  to  enter,  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  French  king,  were  to  be  conveyed  to  any 
country  which  they  might  prefer,  except  Scotland. 
John  Rough  had  left  the  Castle  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  and  retired  to  England. £ 
Knox,  although  he  did  not  expect  that  the  garrison 
would  be  able  to  hold  out,  could  not  prevail  upon  him- 
self to  desert  his  charge,  and  resolved  to  share  with 
his  brethren  in  the  hazard  of  the  siege.  He  was  con- 
veyed along  with  the  rest  on  board  the  fleet,  which,  in 
a  few  days,  set  sail  for  France,  arrived  at  Fecamp,  and, 
going  up  the  Seine,  anohored  before  Rouen.  The 
capitulation  was  violated,  and  they  were  all  detained 
prisoners  of  war,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Pope  and 
Scottish  clergy.  The  principal  gentlemen  were  incar- 
cerated in  Rouen,  Cherburg,  Brest,  and  Moot  St.  Mi- 
chel. Knox,  with  some  others,  was.  confined  on  board 
the  galleys,  bound  with  chains,  and  in  addition  to  the 
rigours  of  ordinary  captivity,  exposed  to  all  the  indig- 
nities with  which  papists  were  accustomed  to  treat 
those  whom  they  regarded  as  heretics. || 

From  Rouen  they  sailed  to  Nantes,  and  lay  upon 
the  Loire  during  the  following  winter.  Solicitations, 
threatenings,  and  violence,  were  all  employed  to  in- 
duce the  prisoners  to  change  their  religion,  or  at  least 
to  countenance  the  popish  worship.  But  so  great  was 
their  abhorrence  of  its  idolatry,  that  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  the  whole  company,  on  land  or  water,  could 
be  induced  to  symbolise  in  the  smallest  degree.  While 
the  prison-ships  lay  on  the  Loire,  mass  was  frequently 
said,  and  Salve  Regina  sung,  on.  board,  or  on  the  shore 


*  Buchanan,  Hist,  lib.  xv.  Oper,  Tom.  i.  298.-4.  Pitscottie, 
189,  folio  ed. 

f  Bucban,  Oper.  i.  296.     Pitscottie,  191.     Knox*  76. 

t  Rough  continued  to  preach  in  England  until  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  when  he  retired  to  Norden  in  Frietland.  There 
he  was  obliged  to  support  himself  and  his  wife  (whom  he  had 
married  in  England)  by  knitting  caps,  stocking*,  &c.  Hiring 
come  over  to  London  m  the  course  of  his  trade,  he  heard  of  a 
congregation  of  protestanta  whjcb  met  secretly  in  that  city;  to 
them  he  joined  himself,  and  was  elected  their  pastor.  A  few 
weeks  after  this*  the  conventicle  was  discovered  by  the  treach- 
ery of  or."-  if  their  own  number,  and  Rough  was  carried  before 
Bishop  Bonner,  by  whose  oraers  he  was  committed  to  the 
flames  on  the  22d  of  December  1557.  An  account  of  his  exa- 
mination, and  two  of  his  letters,  breathing  the  true  spirit  of  a 
martyr,  may  be  seen  in  Fox,  p.  1840—1842. 

H  Balnaves's  Confession,  Epist.  Dedic.  Archibald  Hamilton 
■ays  that  he  was  condemned  to  work  at  the  oar; — *'  impellendis 
longarum  murium  remis,  cum  reliquis  adjudicator.**  Dial,  de 
Cantos.  CaW.  Sect*,  p.  64,  b* 


within  their  hearing.  On  these  occasions  they  were 
brought  out  and  threatened  with  the  torture,  if  they 
did  not  give  the  usual  signs  of  reverence ;  but  instead 
of  complying,  they  covered  their  heads  as  soon  as  the 
service  began.  Knox  has  preserved,  in  his  History,  a 
humorous  incident  which  took  place  on  one  of  these 
occasions ;  and  although  he  has  not  said  so,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  himself  was  the  person  concerned  in 
the  affair.  One  day  a  fine  painted  image  of  the  Virgin 
was  brought  into  one  of  the  galleys,  and  a  Scots  pris- 
oner was  desired  to  give  it  the  kiss  of  adoration.  He 
refused,  saying  that  such  idols  were  accursed,  and  he 
would  not  touch  it.  "  But  you  shall,'9  replied  one  of 
the  officers  roughly,  thrusting  it  in  his  face,  and  placing 
it  between  his  hands.  Upon  this  he  took  hold  of  the 
image,  and  watching  his  opportunity,  threw  it  into  the 
river,  saying,  Lot  our  Ixtdit  now  save  AiVfe/f;  $ehe  u 
lycht  enougke,  lot  hir  leirne  to  rwyme.  The  officers 
with  difficulty  saved  their  goddess  from  the  waves; 
and  the  prisoners  were  relieved  for  the  future  from 
such  troublesome  importunities.* 

In  the  summer  1548,  as  nearly  as  I  can  collect,  the 
galleys  in  which  they  were  confined  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  time  en 
the  east  coast,  watching  for  English  vessels.  Knox's 
health  was  now  greatly  impaired  by  the  severity  of 
his  confinement,  and  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
during  which  his  life  was  despaired  of  by  all  in  the 
ship.f  But  even  in  this  state,  his  fortitude  of  mind 
remained  unsubdued 4  and  he  comforted  his  fellow- 

Srisoners  wkh  hopes  of  release.  To  their  anxious 
esponding  inquiries  (natural  to  men  in  their  situa- 
tion,) "  if  he-  thought  they  would  ever  obtain  their 
liberty,"  his  uniform  answer  was,  **  God  will  deliver 
us  to  his  glory,  even  in  this  life."  While  they  lay 
on  the  coast  between  Dundee  and  St  Andrews,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  James  Balfour,  who  was  confined 
in  the  same  ship  with  him?  pointed  to  the  spires  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  place. 
**  Yes !  (replied  the  sickly  and  emaciated  captive)  I 
know  U  well ;  for  I  see  the  steeple  of  that  place  where 
God  first  opened  my  mouth  in  public  to  his  glory; 
and  I  am  rally  persuaded,  how  weak  soever  I  now 
appear,  that  I  shall  not  depart  this  life,  till  that  my 
tongue  shall  glorify  his  godly  name  in  the  same 
place*"  This  striking  reply  Sir  James  repeated,  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  many  years 
before  Knox  returned  to  Scotland,  and  when  there  was 
very  little  prospect  of  his  words  being  verified.} 

We  must  not,  however,  think  that  he  possessed 
this  tranquility  and  elevation  of  mind,  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  imprisonment.  When  first  thrown 
into  fetters,  insulted  by  his  enemies,  and  deprived  of 
all  prospect  of  release,  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
anguish  of  despondency,  so  pathetically  described  by 
the  Royal  Psalmist  of  Israel  .$  He  felt  that  conflict 
in  his  spirit,  with  which  all  good  men  are  acquainted, 
and  which  becomes  peculiarly  sharp  when  aggravated 
by  coroosai  affliction.  But,  having  had  recourse  to 
prayer,  the  never-failing  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  he 
was  relieved  from  all  his  fears,  and,  reposing  upon  the 
promise  and  the  providence  of  the  God  whom  he 
served,  he  attained  to  "  the  confidence  and  rejoicing 
of  hope."  Those  who  wish  for  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time,  will  find 
it  in  the  notes,  extracted  from  a  rare  work  which  he 
composed  on  prayer,  and  the  chief  materials  of  which 
were  suggested  by  his  own  experience-,  f 

When  free  from  fever,  he  relieved  the  tedious  hours 


*  Knox,  Historic,  p.  83.  f  MS.  Letters,  p.  53. 

|  One  of  his  most  bitter  adversaries  hat  borne  an  involuntary 
and  undesigned  testimony  to  his  magnanimity  at  this  time. 
"Ubi  longo  maris  taedio,  et  laboris  toolestia  extenuatum  qai- 
dem,  et  subactnm  corpus  futt;  sed  animi  elntio  earn  sobinde 
reruns  magoarum  spe  extimulans,  nibilo  magis  tunc  quam  print 
quiescere  potuit."    Hamilton*!)  Dialogua,  p  64,  b. 

H  Knox,  Historic,  p.  74.      $  Psalm  xlii.     T  See  Note  XIII. 
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of  captivity,  by  committing  to  writing  a  confession  of 
hit  faith,  containing  the  substance  of  what  he  bad 
taught  at  St.  Andrews,  with  a  particular  account  of  the 
disputation  which  he  had  maintained  in  St.  Leonard's 
ITards.  This  he  found  means  to  convey  to  his  reli- 
gious acquaintances  in  Scotland,  accompanied  with  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  persevere  in  the  faith  which, 
they  had  professed,  whatever  persecutions  they  might 
suffer  for  its  sake.*  To  this  confession  I  find  him 
referring  in  the  defence  which  he  afterwards  made 
before  the  bishop  of  Durham.  "  Let  no  man  think, 
that  because  I  am  in  the  realm  of  England,  therefore 
so  boldly  I  speak.  No :  God  hath  taken  that  suspicion 
from  me.  For  the  body  lying  in  most  painful  bands, 
in  the  midst  of  cruel  tyrants,  his  mercy  and  goodness 
provided  that  the  hand  should  write  and  bear  witness 
to  the  confession  of  the  heart,  more  abundantly  than 
ever  yet  the  tongue  spake."  f 

Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  their  confinement, 
the  prisoners  who  were  separated  found  opportunities 
of  occasionally  corresponding  with  one  another.  Hen- 
ry Balnaves  of  Hallhill  composed  in  his  prison  a 
treatise  on  Justification  and  the  Works  and  Conversation 
ef  a  justified  man*  This  being  conveyed  to  Knox, 
probably  after  his  return  from  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
he  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  divided  it  into 
chapters,  and  added  some  marginal  notes,  and  a  con- 
cise epitome  of  its  contents ;  to  the  whole  he  prefixed 
a  recommendatory  dedication,  intending  that  it  should 
be  published  for  the  use  of  their  brethren  in  Scotland, 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered.^  The  reader  will 
not,  I  am  persuaded,  be  displeased  to  have  some  ex- 
tracts from  this  dedication,  which  represent,  more 
forcibly  than  any  description  of  mine  can  do,  the 
pious  and  heroic  spirit  which  animated  the  Reformer, 
when  "  his  feet  lay  in  irons ;"  and  I  shall  quote  more 
freely  as  the  book  is  rare. 

It  is  thus  inscribed :)  "John  Knox,  the  bound 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  his  best  beloved  breth- 
ren of  the  congregation  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  to  all  professors  of  Christ's  true  evangel,  desireth 
grace,  mercy  and  ^peace,  from  God  the  rather,  with 
perpetual  consolation  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  After 
mentioning  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  name 
of  God  was  magnified,  and  the  interests  of  religion 
advanced,  by  the  exile  of  those  who  were  driven  train 
their  native  countries  by  tyranny,  as  in  the  examples 
of  Joseph,  Moses,  Daniel,  and  the  primitive  Christians ; 
he  goes  on  thus :  "  Which  thing  shall  openly  declare 
this  godly  work  subsequent.  The  counsel  of  Satan 
in  the  persecution^  of  us,  first,  was  to  stop  the  whole- 
some wind  of  Christ's  evangel  to  blow  upon  the  parts 
where  we  converse  and  dwell ;  and  secondly,  so  to 
oppress  ourselves  by  corporal  affliction  and  worldly 
calamities,  that  no  place  should  we  find  to  godly  study. 

*  Knox*  Historic,  p.  74.  This  Treatise  appear*  to  have 
been  lost,  f  MS.  Letters,  p.  40. 

4  The  manuscript,  there  it  reason  to  think,  was  conveyed  to 
Scotland  about  that  time,  bat  it  fell  aside,  and  was  lone  con- 
sidered a*  lost  After  Knox's  death,  it  was  discovered  bv  bis 
servant,  Richard  Bannatyne,  in  the  house  of  Onuiston,  ana  was 

Srinted.  Anno  1584,  by  Thomas  VauHrollter,  in  12mo.  with  the 
tie  of  "Confession  of  Faith,  Ac,  by  Henry  Balnaves  of  Hall- 
U1I,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  of  Scotland." — 
David  Buchanan,  in  his  edition  of  Knox's  History,  Anno  1644, 
among  his  other  alterations  and  interpolations,  makes  Knox  to 
any  that  this  work  was  published  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  His- 
tory,  which  may  be  numbered  among  the  anachronisms  in  that 
edition,  which,  for  some  time,  discredited  the  authenticity  of 
the  History,  and  led  many  to  deny  that  Knox  was  its  author. 
Bat  In  the  genuine  edition*,  Knot  expresses  the  very  reverse. 
M  In  the  presoun,  he  (Balnaves)  wrait  a  maist  pro6tabill  treatise 
of  jnstificatioun,  and  of  the  warkis  and  conversatioun  of  a  justi- 
fied man  :  but  how  it  wot  sujpressU  we  know  not.*'  Historic, 
p.  83.  Edin.  Anno  1732.  See  also  p.  181,  of  the  first  edition, 
in  8vo.  printed  at  London  by  Vaultrollier  in  the  rear  1586. 

|  1  have  not  adhered  to  the  orthography  of  the  printed 
work,  which  is  evidently  different  from  what  it  must  have  been 
in  the  MS. 

f  It  it  "  perfection'*  in  the  printed  copy,  which  U  evidently 


But  by  the  great  mercy  and  infinite  goodness  of  God 
our  Father,  shall  these  his  counsels  be  frustrate  and 
vain.  For,  in  despite  of  him  and  all  his  wicked  mem- 
bers, shall  yet  that  same  word  (O  Lord  !  this  I  speak, 
confiding  in  thy  holy  promise  J  openly  be  proclaimed 
in  that  same  country.  And  how  that  our  merciful 
Father  amongst  these  tempestuous  storms,  by*  all 
mens  expectation,  hath  provided  some  rest  for  us, 
this  present  work  shall  testify,  which  was  sent  to  me 
in  Roane,  lying  in  irons,  and  sore  troubled  by  corporal 
infirmity,  in  a  galley  named  Nostsi  Dame,  by  an 
honourable  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Balnaves  of  Hallhill, 
for  the  present  holden  as  prisoner,  (though  unjustly) 
in  the  old  palace  of  Roane,  f  Which  work  after  I  had 
once  again  read  to  the  great  comfort  and  consolation  of 
my  spirit,  by  counsel  and  advice  of  the  foresaid  noble 
and  faithful  man,  author  of  the  said  work,  I  thought 
expedient  it  should  be  digested  in  chapters,  £c. 
Which  thing  I  have  done  as  imbecility  of  ingine£  and 
incommodity  of  place  would  permit ;  not  so  much  to 
illustrate  the  work  (which  in  the  self  is  godly  and 
perfect)  as,  together  with  the  foresaid  nobleman  and 
faithful  brother,  to  give  my  confession  of  the  article 
of  justification  therein  contained,))  And  I  beseech 
you,  beloved  brethren,  earnestly  to  consider,  if  we 
deny  any  thing  presently,  (or  yet  conceal  and  hide) 
which  any  time  before  we  professed  in  that  article. 
And  now  we  have  not  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews  to 
be  our  defence,  as  some  of  our  enemies  falsely  ac- 
cused us,  saying,  If  we  wanted  our  walls,  we  would 
not  speak  so  boldly. — But  blessed  be  that  Lord  whose 
infinite  goodness  and  wisdom  hath  taken  from  us  the 
occasion  of  that  slander,  and  hath  shewn  unto  us,  that 
the  serpent  hath  power  only  to  sting  the  heel,  that  is, 
to  molest  and  trouble  the  flesh,  but  not  to  move  the 
spirit  from  constant  adhering  to  Christ  Jesus,  nor 
public  professing  of  his  true  word.  O  blessed  be  thou, 
Eternal  Father,  which,  by  thy  only  mercy,  hast  pre- 
served us  to  this  day,  and  provided  that  the  confes- 
sion of  our  faith  (which  ever  we  desired  all  men  to 
have  known)  should,  by  this  treatise,  come  plainly  to 
light  Continue,  O  Lord,  and  grant  to  us,  that  as  now 
with  pen  and  ink,  so  shortly  we  may  confess  with  voice 
and  tongue  the  same  before  thy  congregation ;  upon 
whom  look,  O  Lord  God,  with  the  eyes  of  thy  mercy, 
and  suffer  no  more  darkness  to  prevail.  1  pray  you 
pardon  me,  beloved  brethren,  that  on  this  manner  I 
digress  :  vehemency  of  spirit  (the  Lord  knoweth  I  lie 
not)  compelleth  me  thereto.*' 

The  prisoners  in  Mont  St.  Michel  consulted  Knox, 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  attempting  to  escape  by 
breaking  their  prison,  which  was  opposed  by  some 
of  them,  lest  their  escape  should  subject  their  breth- 
ren who  remained  in  confinement  to  more  severe 
treatment.  He  returned  for  answer,  that  such  fears 
were  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  relinquishing  the  de- 
sign, and  that  they  might,  with  a  safe  conscience, 
effect  their  escape,  provided  it  could  be  done  "  with- 
out the  blood  of  any  shed  or  spilt;  but  to  shed  any 
man's  blood  for  their  freedom,  he  would  never  con- 
sent. "§  The  attempt  was  accordingly  made  by  them, 
and  successfully  executed,  "  without  harm  done  to  the 
person  of  any,  and  without  touching  any  thing  that 
appertained  to  the  king,  the  captain,  or  the  house. "^f 

At  length  after  enduring  a  tedious  and  severe  impris- 
onment of  nineteen  months,  Knox  obtained  his  liberty. 
This  happened  in  the  month  of  February,  1549,  accor- 
ding to  the  modern  computation.**     By  what  means 

*  i.  e.  beyond.         \  Rouen,  not  Roanne,  is  the  place  meant. 

}  i.  e.  genius  or  knowledge.  |j  See  Note  aIV. 

}  This  is  the  men  whom  a  high  church  historian  has  repre- 
sented as  of  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Zealots  or  Siccarii, 
and  one  who  taught  that  any  person  who  met  a  papist  might 
kill  him  !    Collier,  Eccles.  Hist.  ii.  545. 

T  Knox,  Historie,  p.  84,  85. 

••  In*  one  of  his  letters,  preserved  by  Calderwood,  Knox 
says  that  he  was  nineteen  months  in  the  r  rench  galleys.  Cald. 
MS.  vol.  i.  256.    In  the  printed  Calderwood,  the  period  of  his 
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hU  liberation  was  procured,  I  cannot  certainly  deter- 
mine. One  account  says,  that  the  galley  in  which  he 
was  confined  was  taken  in  the  channel  by  the  English** 
According  to  another  account,  he  was  liberated  by 
order  of  the  King  of  France,  because  it  appeared,  on  ex- 
amination, that  he  was  not  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
the  Cardinal,  nor  accessory  to  other  crimes  committed 
by  those  who  held  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews.!  In 
the  opinion  of  others,  his  liberty  was  purchased  by 
his  acquaintances,  who  fondly  cherished  the  hope  that 
he  was  destined  to  accomplish  some  great  achievements, 
and  were  anxious,  by  their  interposition  in  his  behalf, 
to  be  instrumental  in  promoting  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence.^ It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he  owed 
hie  deliverance  to  the  comparative  indifference  with 
which  he  and  his  brethren  were  now  regarded  by  the 
French  court,  who  having  procured  the  consent  of  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  to  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary 
to  the  Dauphin,  and  obtained  possession  of  her  person, 
felt  no  longer  any  inclination  to  revenge  the  quarrels  of 
the  Scottish  clergy. 


PERIOD  HI. 

Prom  the  year  1549,  when  he  was  released  from  the  French 
galleys,  to  the  year  1554,  when  he  fled  from  England. 

Upon  refraining  his  liberty,  Knox  immediately  re- 
paired to  England.  The  objections  which  he  had  for- 
merly entertained  against  a  residence  in  that  kingdom 
were  now  in  a  great  measure  removed.  Henry  vlll. 
had  died  in  the  year  1547;  and  archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  released  from  the  severe  restraint  under  which  he 
had  been  held  by  his  tyrannical  and  capricious  mas- 
ter, now  exerted  himself  with  much  zeal  in  advanc- 
ing the  Reformation.  In  this  he  was  cordially  sup- 
ported by  those  who  governed  the  kingdom  during 
the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  But  the  undertaking 
was  extensive  and  difficult;  and  in  carrying  it  on, 
he  found  a  great  deficiency  of  ecclesiastical  coadju- 
tors. Although  the  most  of  the  bishops  had  external- 
ly complied  with  the  alterations  introduced  by  author- 
ity, they  remained  attached  to  the  old  religion,  and 
secretly  thwarted,  instead  of  seconding  the  measures 
of  the  Primate.  The  inferior  clergy  were,  in  gen- 
eral, as  unable  as  they  were  unwilling  to  undertake 
the  instruction  of  the  peoplet||  whose  ignorance  of 
religion  was  in  many  parts  of  the  country  extreme, 
and  whose  superstitious  habits  had  become  quite  invet- 
erate. This  evil  which  prevailed  universally  throughout 
the  popish  church,  instead  of  being  corrected,  was 
considerably  aggravated  by  a  ruinous  measure  adopted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  English  Reformation. 
When  Henry  suppressed  the  monasteries,  and  seized 


confinement  is  limited  to  nine  months,  a  mistake  which  has 
been  copied  by  several  writers.  It  is  proper  that  the  reader 
of  that  book  should  be  aware,  that  it  consists  merely  of  excerpts 
from  CaIderwood*s  History  (which  still  remains  in  manuscript,) 
and,  though  it  has  been  useful,  is  not  always  accurate  in  wnat 
it  contains.  Knox,  in  a  conference  with  Mary  of  Scotland,  told 
the  Queen  that  he  was  five  years  resident  in  England  (Historic, 
289.)  Now,  as  he  came  to  England  immediately  after  he  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  and  left  it  (as  we  shall  afterwards  see)  in  the 
end  of  January  or  bepinnin^  of  February,  1554,  this  exactly  ac- 
cords with  the  date  of  his  liberation  which  is  given  above  from 
Calderwood's  MS. 

•  This  is  mentioned  in  a  MS.  in  my  possession  ;  but  little 
credit  can  be  given  to  it,  as  it  is  written  in  a  modern  hand,  and 
no  authority  is  produced. 

f  Petrie's  Church  History,  Part  ii.  p.  184. 

t  Hamiltonii  Dialog,  p.  64. 

||  Peter  Martyr,  in  a  letter,  dated  Oxford,  1st  July,  1550,  la- 
ments the  paucity  of  useful  preachers  in  England.  "  Doleo  plus 
quam  dici  possit.tanta  nbiquc  in  Anglia  verbi  Dei  penuria  labo- 
rari;  vt  eos  qui  oves  Christi  doctrina  pascere  tencntur,  cum 
usque  eo  rennsse  a^ant,  ut  officium  facere  prorsus  recusent, 
nescio  quo  Hetu,  quibuavc  larhrymis  deploran  possit.  Verura 
confido  fore  ut  meliora  situus  visuri."  Martyri  Ernst,  apud  Loc. 
Cooimun.  p.  760.   Geneva,  1624. 


their  revenues,  he  allotted  pensions  to  the  moults  de» 
ring  life ;  but  to  relieve  the  royal  treasury  of  this 
harden,  small  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  were 
afterwards  substituted  in  the  place  of  pensions.  The 
example  of  the  monarch  was  imitated  by  the  nobles 
who  nad  procured  monastic  lands.  By  this  means  a 
great  part  of  the  inferior  livings  were  held  by  ignorant 
and  superstitious  monks,  who  were  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  English  church,  and  a  principal  oause  of  the 
nation's  sudden  relapse  to  popery,  at  the  subsequent 
accession  of  Queen  Mary.* 

Cranmer  had  already  adopted  measures  for  remedy- 
ing this  alarming  evil.  With  the  concurrence  of  the 
Protector  and  the  Privy  Council,  he  had  invited  a  num- 
ber of  learned  p  rotes  tan  ts  from  Germany  into  England,  . 
and  had  placed  Peter  Martyr,  Martin  Bucer,  Paul 
Fagius,  and  Emanuel  Tremeflius,  as  professors  in  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  This  was  a 
wise  measure,  which  secured  a  future  supply  of  useful 
preachers,  trained  up  by  these  able  masters.  But  the 
necessity  was  urgent,  and  demanded  immediate  provis- 
ion. For  this  purpose,  instead  of  fixing  a  number  of 
orthodox  and  popular  preachers  in  particular  charges, 
it  was  judged  most  expedient  to  employ  them  in 
itinerating  through  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  the  clergy  were  most  illiterate  or  disaffected  to 
the  Reformation,  and  where  the  inhabitants  were  most 
addicted  to  superstition. 

In  these  circumstances,  our  zealous  countryman  did 
not  remain  long  unemployed.  The  reputation  which 
he  had  gained  by  his  preaching  at  St.  Andrews, f  and 
his  late  sufferings,  recommended  him  to  the  English 
Council ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was 
sent  down  from  London  to  preach  in  Berwick. :£ 

The  Council  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
the  choice  which  they  had  made  of  a  northern  preach- 
er. He  had  long  thirsted  for  the  opportunity  which  be 
now  enjoyed.  His  love  for  the  truth,  and  his  seal 
against  popery  had  been  inflamed  during  his  captivity; 
and  he  spared  neither  time  nor  labour  in  the  instruction 
of  those  to  whom  he  was  sent.  Regarding  the  wor- 
ship of  the  popish  church  as  grossly  idolatrous,  and 
its  doctrine  as  damnable,  he  attacked  both  with  the 
utmost  fervour,  and  exerted  himself  in  drawing  his 
hearers  from  the  belief  of  the  one  and  from  the  ob- 
servance of  the  other,  with  as  much  eagerness  as  in 
saving  their  lives  from  a  devouring  flame  or  flood. 
Nor  were  his  efforts  fruitless :  during  the  two  years 
that  he  continued  in  Berwick,  numbers  were  converted 
by  his  ministry  from  ignorance  and  the  errors  of  pope- 
ry ;  and  a  visible  reformation  of  manners  was  produced 
upon  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  had  formerly 
been  noted  for  turbulence  and  licentiousness.] 

The  popularity  and  success  of  a  protestant  preacher 
were  very  galling  to  the  clergy  in  that. quarter,  who 


were,  almost  to  a  man,  bigoted  papists,  and  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Ton- 
stal,  bishop  of  Durham,  like  his  friend  Sin  Thomas 
More,  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  give  a  correct  idea,  qualities  of  an  opposite 


•  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  II.  24.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  chauntrie*,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  attended 
with  similar  effects.    Strype's  Mem.  of  the  Reform.  II.  446. 

f  I  omitted  mentioning  in  the  proper  place,  that  the  biogra- 
pher of  Sir  David  Lindsay  has  stated,  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
English  Council,  that  Knox  was  in  the  par  of  England  as  early 
as  the  year  1547.  Chalmers's  Lindsay,  1. 32.  I  cannot  suppose 
that  the  learned  author  would  copfound  the  salary  which  Knox 
received  during  his  residence  in  England,  with  a  pension  al- 
lotted to  him  when  he  was  in  bis  native  country.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  I  think  it  very  unlikely  that  be  should  have  been 
known  to  the  English  Court  before  he  entered  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  any  pension  which 
he  received  from  them  did  not  commence  until  that  period  at 
soonest.  Mr.  Chalmers's  language  conveys  the  idea,  that  he 
was  pensioned  by  England  before  he  went  to  the  Castle. 

|  Strype's  Memor.  of  Reform,  iii.  235.     Knox.  Hist.  85,28a 

II  Knox,  Historic,  p.  289. 
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kind  being  mixed  and  blended  in  their  character.  Sur- 
passing afi  his  brethren  in  polite  learning,  he  was  the 
patron  of  bigotry  and  superstition.  Displaying,  in 
private  life,  that  moderation  and  suavity  of  manners 
which  liberal  studies  usually  inspire,*  be  was  acces- 
sory to  the  public  measures  of  a  reign,  disgraced 
throughout  by  the  most  shocking  barbarities.  Claim- 
ing our  praise  for  honesty,  by  opposing  in  Parliament 
innovations  which  his  judgment  condemned,  he  forfeit- 
ed it  by  the  most  tame  acquiescence  and  ample  con- 
formity ;  thereby  maintaining  his  station  amidst  all  the 
revolutions  of  religion  during  three  successive  reigns. 
He  had  paid  little  attention  to  the  science  immediately 
connected  with  his  profession,  and  most  probably  was 
indifferent  to  the  controversies  then  agitated ;  but  living 
in  an  age  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  every  man  to 
choose  his  side,  he  adhered  to  those  opinions  which 
had  been  long  established,  and  which  were  friendly  to 
the  power  and  splendour  of  the  ecclesiastical  order. 
As  if  anxious  to  atone  for  his  fault,  in  having  forward- 
ed those  measures  which  produced  a  breach  between 
England  and  the  Roman  See,  he  opposed  in  Parliament 
all  the  subsequent  changes.  Opposition  awakened 
his  seal ;  he  became  at  fast  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
the  popish  tenets;  and  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of 
transubstantiation,  of  which,  savs  bishop  Burnet,  "  the 
La tiu  style  is  better  than  the  divinity." 

The  labours  of  Knox,  who  exerted  himself  to  over- 
throw what  the  bishop  wished  to  support,  could  not 
fail  to  be  very  disagreeable  to  Tonstal.  As  the  preach- 
er acted  under  the  authority  of  the  Protector  and 
Council,  he  durst  not  inhibit  him ;  but  he  was  disposed 
to  listen  to  the  informations  which  were  lodged  against 
him  by  the  clergy.  Although  the  town  of  Berwick 
was  Knox's  principal  station  during  the  years  1549 
1550,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach 
occasionally  in  the  adjacent  country.  Whether,  in  the 
course  of  bis  itinerancy,  he  had  preached  in  Newcastle, 
or  whether  be  was  called  up  to  it,  in  consequence  of 
complaints  against  his  sermons  delivered  at  Berwick, 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  is  however  certain,  that  a 
charge  was  exhibited  against  him  before  the  bishop, 
for  teaching  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  idola- 
trous, and  that  a  day  was  appointed  for  him  publicly 
to  assign  his  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1550,  a  large 
assembly  being  convened  in  Newcastle,  among  whom 
were  the  members  of  the  council,")-  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  the  learned  men  of  his  cathedral,  Knox 
delivered,  in  their  presence,  an  ample  defence  of  his 
doctrine.  After  an  appropriate  exordium,  in  which  he 
stated  to  the  audience  the  occasion  and  design  of  his 
appearance,  and  cautioned  them  against  the  powerful 
prejudices  of  education  and  custom  in  favour  of  erro- 
neous opinions  and  corrupt  practices  in  religion,  he 
proceeded  to  establish  the  doctrine  which  he  had  taught. 
The  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  subject  was  well 
adapted  to  his  auditory,  which  was  composed  both  of 
the  learned  and  the  illiterate.  He  proposed  his  argu- 
ments in  the  syllogistic  form,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  schools,  but  illustrated  them  with  a  plainness 
level  to  the  meanest  capacity  among  his  hearers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  propositions  on  which  he  rested  his 
defence  are  very  descriptive  of  his  characteristic  bold- 
ness of  thinking  and  acting.  A  more  cautious  and 
timid  disputant  would  have  satisfied  himself  with 

*  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  one  of  hi»  letters  to  Erasmus,  gives 
the  following  character  of  Tonstal  :  "Ut  nemo  est  omnibus 
boob  Uteris  instruction,  nemo  vita  moribusqne  severior,  ita 
aemo  est  nsqoam  in  convictu  jucundior." 

f  Besides  the  great  Council  which  manured  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  nndertbe  Protector,  a  number  of  the  privy-counsellora 
who  belonged  to  this  part  of  the  country,  composed  a  subor- 
dinate board,  called  "  the  Council  of  the  North.*'  The  mem- 
ben  here  referred  to  belonged  probably  to  this  council,  and 
not  the  town-council  of  Newcastle.  If  I  am  right  in  this  con- 
jecture, Knox  might  owe  to  them,  and  not  to  the  bishop,  the 
liberty  of  this  public  defence. 


attacking  the  grosser  notions  which  were  generally 
entertained  by  the  people  on  this  subject,  and  with 
exposing  the  glaring  abuses  of  which  the  priests  were 
guilty  in  the  lucrative  sale  of  masses.  Knox  scorned 
to  occupy  himself  in  demolishing  these  feeble  and 
falling  outworks,  and  proceeded  directly  to  establish  a 
principle  which  overthrew  the  whole  fabric  of  super- 
stition. He  engaged  to  prove  that  the  mass, "  even  in 
her  most  high  degree/'  and  when  stripped  of  the 
meretricious  dress  in  which  she  now  appeared,  was  an 
idol  struck  from  the  inventive  brain  of  superstition, 
which  had  supplanted  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  and 
engrossed  the  honour  due  to  the  person  and  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ.  "Spare  no  arrows,'9  was  the  motto 
which  Knox  wore  on  his  standard :  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  the  force  of  reasoning,  grave  reproof 
and  pointed  irony,  were  weapons  which  he  alternate- 
ly employed.  In  the  course  of  this  defence,  he  did 
not  restrain  those  sallies  of  raillery,  which  the  foole- 
ries of  the  popish  superstition  irresistibly  provoke, 
even  from  those  who  are  deeply  impressed  with  its 
pernicious  tendency.  Before  concluding  his  discourse, 
he  adverted  to  certain  doctrines  which  he  had  heard 
in  that  place  on  the  preceding  Sabbath,  the  falsehood 
of  which  he  engaged  to  demonstrate ;  but  in  the  first 
place,  he  said,  he  would  submit  the  notes  of  the  ser- 
mon, which  he  had  taken  down,  to  the  preacher,  that 
he  might  correct  them  as  he  saw  proper;  for  his  object 
was  not  to  misrepresent  nor  captiously  entrap  a  speak- 
er, by  catching  at  words  unadvisedly  uttered,  but  to 
defend  the  truth,  and  warn  his  hearers  against  errors 
destructive  to  their  souls.  The  defence,  as  drawn  up  by 
Knox  himself,  is  now  before  me  in  manuscript,  and  the 
reader  who  wishes  a  more  particular  account  of  its 
contents  will  find  it  in  the  notes.* 

This  defence  had  the  effect  of  extending  Knox's 
fame  through  the  North  of  England,  while  it  com- 
pletely silenced  the  bishop  and  his  learned  assis- 
tants.! He  continued  to  preach  at  Berwick  during 
the  remaining  part  of  this  year,  and  in  the  following 
was  removed  to  Newcastle,  and  placed  in  a  sphere 
of  greater  usefulness.  In  December  1551,  the  Privy 
Council  conferred  on  him  a  mark  of  their  approbation, 
by  appointing  him  one  of  King  Edward's  Chaplains  in 
Ordinary.  "  It  was  appointed  (says  his  Majesty,  in  a 
Journal  of  important  transactions  which  he  wrote  with 
his  own  hand)  that  I  should  have  six  chaplains  ordin- 
ary, of  which  two  ever  to  be  present,  and  four  absent 
in* preaching;  one  year  two  in  Wales,  two  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Derby ;  next  year  two  in  the  marches  of 
Scotland,  and  two  in  Yorkshire ;  the  third  year  two  in 
Norfolk  and  Essex,  and  two  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 
These  six  to  be  Bill,  Harle,^  Perne,  Grindal,  Bradford, 
and  ."||  The  name  of  the  sixth  has  been  dashed 
out  of  the  Journal,  but  the  industrious  Strype  has 
shewn  that  it  was  Knox.$  "These  it  seems  (says 
Bishop  Burnet)  were  the  most  zealous  and  readiest 
preachers,  who  were  sent  about  as  itinerants,  to  supply 


•  See  Note  XV. 

f  The  compiler  of  the  account  of  Knox,  pre6xed  to  the  edi- 
tion of  his  History  printed  in  1732,  says,  that  the  MS.  con- 
taining the  Defence,  Dears  that  it  "  quite  silenced*'  the  bishop 
and  bis  doctors.  But  that  writer  does  not  appear  to  hare  ever 
seen  the  MS.  which  contains  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  fret, 
however,  is  attested  by  the  bishop  of  Ossory,  who  had  good 
opportunities  of  knowing  its  truth,  and  who  is  accurate  hi  hit 
account  of  other  circumstances  relative  to  it.  His  words  are, 
44  Et  4  die  April  is  ejusdem  anni  [1550]  aperiens  in  concione 
opinionem,  ejus  idolatries  et  horrendas  blasphemies,  tarn  solidia 
ar^u mentis,  abominationem  esse  probabat,  ut,  cum  omnibus  sci- 
olis,  Saturnius  ille  somniator,  [Dunelmensis]  rafraeare  non  pot- 
sit.1'     Baleus,  De  Script.  Scot,  et  Hibern.  Art.  Knoxiis. 

\  John  Harlt  or  Harlty,  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of 
Hereford,  May  26,  1553.  Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  301.  A  late 
writer  has  confounded  this  Englishman  with  friUiam  Harlow*, 
who  was  minister  of  St.  Cutnbert's  church,  near  Edinburgh. 
Scott's  History  of  the  Reformers  in  Scotland,  p.  242. 

H  King  Edward's  Journal,  apud  Burnet,  ii.  Records,  p.  42. 

f  Memorials  of  the  Reformation,  ii.  297.  Meraor.  of  Cran- 
mer, p.  292.     Burnet,  iii.  212.    Records.  420,  422. 
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(he  defects'of  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy,  who  were 
generally  Terr  faulty."*  An  annual  salary  of  forty 
pounds  was  allotted  to  each  of  the  chaplains.f 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Knox  was  consulted 
about  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was  un- 
dergoing a  revisal.  On  that  occasion,  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  called  up  for  a  short  time  to  London.  Al- 
though the  persons  who  had  their  chief  direction  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  were  not  disposed,  or  did  not 
think  it  yet  expedient,  to  introduce  that  thorough 
reform  which  he  judged  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  worship  of  the  English  church  to  the  scripture- 
model,  his  representation©  were  not  altogether  disre- 
garded. He  had  influence  to  procure  an  important 
change  in  the  communion-office,  completely  excluding 
the  notion  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament,  and  guarding  against  the  adoration  of  the 
elements,  which  was  too  much  countenanced  by  the 

Jractice,  still  continued,  of  kneeling  at  their  reception.:): 
n  his  Admonition  to  the  Professors  of  the  Truth  in 
England,  Knox  speaks  of  these  amendments  with 
great  satisfaction.  "Also  God  gave  boldness  and 
knowledge  to  the  Court  of  Parliament  to  take  away 
the  round  dipped  god,  wherein  standeth  all  the  holi- 
ness of  the  papists,  and  to  command  common  bread  to 
be  used  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  also  to  take  away  the 
most  part  of  superstitions  (kneeling  at  the  Lord's  table 
excepted)  which  before  profaned  Christ's  true  religion." 
These  alterations  gave  great  offence  to  the  papists.  In 
a  disputation  with  Latimer,  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary,  the  Prolocutor,  Dr.  Weston,  complained 
of  our  countryman's  influence  in  procuring  them. 
44  A  runnagate  Scot  did  take  away  the  adoration  or 
worshipping  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  by  whose 
procurement  that  heresie  was  put  into  the  last  com- 
munion-book ;  so  much  prevailed  that  one  man's  au- 
thority at  that  time."||  In  the  following  year,  he  was 
employed  in  revising  the  Articles  of  Religion,  previous 
to  their  ratification  by  Parliament^ 

During  his  residence  at  Berwick,  he  had  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Marjory  Bowes,  a  young  lady 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  She  belonged  to 
the  honourable  family  of  Bowes,  and  was  nearly 
allied  to  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  a  distinguished  courtier 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  son  Edward. 
Before  he  left  Berwick,  Knox  had  paid  his  addresses 
to  this  young  Lady,  and  met  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion. Her  mother  also  was  friendly  to  the  match  ;  but 
owing  to  some  reason,  most  probably  the  presumed 
aversion  of  her  father,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  delay 
solemnizing  the  union.     But  having  come  under  a 


•  Burnet,  ii.  171. 

f  Stry pe's  Memor.  of  Reform,  ut  supra.  Life  of  Grindal,  p. 
7.  Mr.  Strype  says,  that  the  number  of  chaplains  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  (our,  Bradford  and  Knox  being  drouped  from 
tile  list  But  both  of  these  preached  in  their  turn  before  the 
Court,  in  the  year  1553.  Ana  in  the  Council-book  a  warrant  is 
granted,  October  27th,  1552,  to  four  gentlemen,  to  pay  to  Knox, 
"  his  Majesty's  preacher  in  the  North,  forty  pounds,  as  his 
Majesty's  reward."  Strype's  Cranmer,  292.  This  salary  he 
retained  until  the  death  of  Edward ;  for  in  a  letter  written  by 
him  at  the  time  be  left  England,  he  sar«:  ••  At  her  the  Queens 
Majestie,  or  sum  Thesaurer  will  be  40  pounds  rycher  by  me, 
sae  meikle  lack  I  of  the  dutie  of  my  patentis;  but  that  littil 
trabillis  me."    MS,  Letters,  p.  286. 

1  See  Note  XVI. 

|  Fox,  p.  1326.  Strype  questions  the  truth  of  Weston's 
statement,  and  says  that  Knox  u  was  hardly  come  into  England 
{at  least  any  further  than  Newcastle)  at  this  time."  Annals, 
ill.  117.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  he  arrived  in  England 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1549. 

i  M  October  2,  (1552,)  a  letter  was  directed  to  Mess.  Harley, 
Bill,  Horn,  Grindal.  Pern,  and  Knox,  to  consider  certain  arti- 
cles exhibited  to  the  King's  Majesty,  to  be  subscribed  by  all 
such  as  shall  be  admitted  to  be  preachers  or  ministers  in  any 
part  of  the  realm  ;  and  to  make  report  of  their  opinions  touch- 
ing the  same."  Council-book,  apud  Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  273. 
Their  report  was  returned  before  the  20th  November,  ibid.  p. 
301.  Burnet  says,  the  order  was  given  October  20.  History, 
iii.  212.  The  articles  agreed  to  at  this  time  wtre  forty  (wo.  In 
1562  they  ware  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  their  present  number. 


formal  promise  to  her,  he  considered  himself,  from  tint 
time,  as  sacredly  bound,  and  he  always  addressed  Mrs. 
Bowes  by  the  name  of  Mother,  in  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  that  lady.* 

Without  derogating  from  the  praise  justly  due  to 
those  worthy  men  who  were  at  this  time  employed 
in  disseminating  religious  truth  through  England,  I 
may  say,  that  our  countryman  was  not  behind  the 
first  of  them,  in  the  unwearied  assiduity  with  which 
ho  laboured  in  the  stations  assigned  to  him.  Front  an 
early  period,  his  mind  seems  to  have  presaged,  that 
the  golden  opportunity  now  enjoyed  would  not  be  of 
long  duration.  He  was  eager  to  "  redeem  the  time," 
and  indefatigable  both  in  his  studies  and  in  teaching. 
In  addition  to  his  ordinary  services  on  Sabbath,  he 
preached  regularly  on  week  days,  frequently  on  everr 
day  of  the  week.f  Besides  the  portion  of  time  which 
he  allotted  to  study,  he  was  often  employed  in  con- 
versing with  persons  who  applied  to  him  for  advice  on 
religious  subjects.^  The  Council  were  not  insensible 
to  the  value  of  his  services,  and  conferred  on  him 
several  marks  of  approbation.  They  wrote  different 
letters  to  the  governors  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
places  where  ne  preached,  recommending  him  to  their 
notice  and  protection. D  They  secured  him  in  the  reg- 
ular payment  of  his  salary,  until  he  should  be  provided 
with  a  beneficed  And  they,  out  of  respect  to  him, 
in  September  1552,  granted  a  patent  to  his  brother 
William  Knox,  a  merchant,  giving  him  liberty  for  a 
limited  time,  to  trade  to  any  port  of  England,  in  a 
vessel  of  a  hundred  tons  burden.^" 

But  the  things  which  recommended  Knox  to  the 
Council  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  a  numerous  and 
powerful  party  in  the  Northern  counties,  who  remained 
addicted  to  popery.  Irritated  by  his  boldness  and  suc- 
cess in  attacking  their  superstition,  and  sensible  that 
it  would  be  in  vain,  and  even  dangerous,  to  prefer  an 
accusation  against  him  on  that  ground,  they  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  catching  at  something  in  his  die- 
courses  or  behaviour,  which  they  might  improve  to 
his  disadvantage.  He  had  long  observed  with  great 
anxiety  the  impatience  with  which  the  papists  sub- 
mitted to  the  present  government,  and  their  eager  de- 
sires for  any  change  which  might  lead  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  protestant  religion;  desires  which  were  ex- 
pressed by  them  in  the  North,  without  that  reserve 


*  From  this  appellation  in  the  MS.  Letters,  I  concluded 
that  Knox  was  married  to  Miss  Bowes  before  he  left  Berwick, 
until  I  met  with  a  book  printed  by  htm,  to  which  one  of  hit 
letters  to  Mrs.  Bowes  is  added.  On  the  margin  of  this,  oppo- 
site to  a  place  in  which  he  had  called  her  mother,  is  this  note: 
"  I  had  maid  faithful  promise,  before  witnes,  to  Marion e  Bowes 
her  daughter,  so  as  she  tuke  me  for  sone,  I  hartlv  embrased  her 
as  my  mother.*'     Knox's  Answer  to  Tyrie  the  Jesuit    F.  ij. 

f  MS.  Letters,  p.  265,  276.  |  Ibid,  passim. 

||  They  wrote  a  letter  in  his  commendation,  Dec.  9, 155?,  to 
Lord  Wharton,  Deputy  Warden  of  the  Borders.  During  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  employed  in  Buckinghamshire,  la 
order  to  secure  greater  acceptance  and  respect  to  him  in  that 
county,  the  Council  wrote  in  his  favour  to  Lords  Russel  and 
Windsor,  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  to  several  other 
gentlemen.     Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  292. 

6  Strype's  Memor.  of  the  Reformation,  ii.  533. 

1  Bishop  Burnet  and  Mr.  Strype,  (Memor.  of  Reform,  ii. 
299.)  who  record  this  fact,  conjecture  that  the  patentee  was  a 
relation  of  our  Reformer.  That  be  was  his  brother  is  evident 
from  Knox's  letters,  which  mention  his  being  in  England  about 
this  time.  In  a  letter  written  in  1553,  he  says:  "My  brother, 
JVtlliame  Knox,  is  presentlie  with  me.  What  ye  wald  haif 
frouie  Scotland,  let  me  knaw  this  Monunday  at  nycht;  for  hie 
must  depart  on  Tyisday."  MS.  p.  271.  The  same  person 
seems  to  be  meant  in  the  following  extract  from  another  letter: 
44  My  brother  hath  comraunicat  his  haill  hart  with  ma;  and  I 
persave  the  mychtie  operation  of  God.  And  sa  let  us  be  esta- 
blissit  in  his  infinit  gudnes  and  maist  sure  promissis.'*  MS.  p. 
266. 

William  Knox  afterwards  became  a  preacher,  and  was 
minister  of  Cockpen,  in  Mid  Lothian,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  No  fewer  than  fourteen 
ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland  are  numbered  among  hit 
descendants.  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Knoxes,  apud  Scott's 
History  of  the  Reformers  in  Scotland*  p.  152. 
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which  prudence  dictated  in  places  adjacent  to  the  seat 
of  authority.  He  had  witnessed  the  joy  with  which 
they  received  the  news  of  the  Protector's  fall,  and  was 
no  stranger  to  the  satisfaction  with  which  they  circu- 
lated prognostications  as  to  the  speedy  demise  of  the 
king.  In  a  sermon  preached  by  him  about  Christmas 
1659,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  on  this  subject ;  and 
lamenting  the  obstinacy  of  the  papists,  asserted,  that 
such  as  were  enemies  to  the  gospel,  then  preached  in 
England,  were  secret  traitors  to  the  crown  and  common- 
wealth, thirsted  for  nothing  more  than  his  Majesty's 
death,  and  cared  not  who  should  reign  over  them,  pro- 
Tided  they  got  their  idolatry  again  erected.  This  free 
speech  was  immediately  laid  hold  of  by  his  enemies, 
and  transmitted,  with  many  aggravations,  to  some 
mat  men  about  court,  secretly  in  their  interest,  who 
thereupon  accused  him  of  high  misdemeanors,  before 
the  Privy  Council.* 

In  taking  this  step,  they  were  not  a  little  encouraged 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  lately  come  down  to  his 
charge  as  Warden  General  of  the  Northern  marches. t 
This  ambitious  and  unprincipled  nobleman  had  affected 
much  leal  for  the  reformed  religion,  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  attain  the  highest  preferment  in  the  state, 
which  he  had  recently  secured  by  the  ruin  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  the  Protector  of  the  kingdom.  Knox  had 
offended  him  by  publicly  lamenting  the  fall  of  Somer- 
set as  threatening  danger  to  the  Reformation,  of  which 
be  had  always  shewn  himself  a  zealous  friend,  how- 
ever blameable  his  conduct  might  have  been  in  other 
respects.^  Nor  could  the  freedom  which  the  preacher 
need,  in  reproving  from  the  pulpit  the  vices  of  great  as 
well  as  small,  fail  to  be  displeasing  to  a  man  of  Nor- 
thumberland's character.  6n  these  accounts,  he  was 
desirous  to  have  Knox  removed  from  that  quarter,  and 
had  actually  applied  for  this,  by  a  letter  to  the  Coun- 
cil, previous  to  the  occurrence  just  mentioned ;  alleg- 
ing, as  a  pretext  for  this,  that  great  numbers  of  Scots- 
men resorted  to  him :  as  if  any  real  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  this  intercourse  with  a  man,  of  whose 
fidelity  the  existing  government  had  so  many  strong 
pledges,  and  who  uniformly  employed  all  his  influence 
to  remove  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  against 
England.] 

In  consequence  of  the  charge  exhibited  against  him 
to  the  Conncil,  he  was  summoned  to  repair  immedi- 
ately to  London,  and  answer  for  his  conduct.  The 
following  extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  him  to  Miss 
Bowes,$  will  shew  the  state  of  his  mind  on  receiving 
this  citation.  "  Urgent  necessity  will  not  suffer  that 
I  testify  my  mind  unto  you.  My  Lord  of  Westmore- 
landf  has  written  unto  me  this  Wednesday  at  six  of 


*  MS.  Letters,  p.  193.  Knox's  Admonition  to  the  Profes- 
sor* of  the  Truth  in  England,  p.  61,  apnd  History,  Edin.  1644, 
4to. 

f  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  now  created  Duke  of  Northumber- 
lead,  was  appointed  Warden  General  of  the  Northern  marches 
ia  Oct  1551.  But  being  occupied  in  securing  bis  interest  at 
court,  be  got  himself  excused  from  going  North  until  June 
1552.    Strype's  Memor.  of  the  Reformation,  ii.  282,  339. 

\  MS.  Letters,  p.  112,  173.  Admonition,  p.  51.  apud  His- 
tory, Edinburgh,  1644.  Knox  considered  that  the  papists  had 
•  secret  hand  in  fomenting  those  distentions  which  led  to  the 
condemnation  and  execution  of  the  Protector.  Nor  were  his 
suspicions  ill  founded.  See  Strype's  Memor.  of  the  Reform. 
ii.fitt— 7. 

|  The  Duke's  letter  was  dated  Nov.  23,  1552.  Haynes, 
State  Papers,  136.  Brand's  History  of  Newcastle,  p.  304. 
Redpath's  Border  History,  p.  577. 

4  A  peat  number  of  his  letters  in  the  MS.  are  superscribed 
o  his  Sister."  It  appears  from  internal  evidence  that  this 
was  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bowes,  and,  although  I  cannot  be 
positive,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  was  the  young  lady 
whom  he  married.  One  letter  has  this  superscription,  "To 
Bfariorie  Bowes,  who  was  his  first  wife."  In  it  he  addresses 
her  by  the  name  of  Sisttr,  and  at  the  close,  says,  "f  think  this 
be  the  first  letter  that  ever  I  wrait  to  you."  MS.  p.  335.  But 
there  is  no  date  by  which  to  compare  it  with  other  letters. 

f  Henry  Nevyl,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  was,  by  the  interest 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  admitted  a  member  of  the 


the  clock  at  night,  immediately  thereafter  ta  repair 
unto  him,  as  I  will  answer  at  my  peril.  I  conld  not 
obtain  license  to  remain  the  time  of  the  sermon  upon 
the  morrow.  Blessed  be  God  who  does  ratify  and 
confirm  the  truth  of  his  word  from  time  to  time,  as  our 
weakness  shall  require !  Your  adversary,  sister,  doth 
labour  that  you  should  doubt  whether  this  be  the  word 
of  God  or  not.  If  there  had  never  been  testimonial 
of  the  undoubted  truth  thereof  before  these  our  ages, 
may  not  such  things  as  we  see  daily  come  to  pass 
prove  the  verity  thereof?  Doth  it  not  affirm,  that  it 
shall  be  preached,  and  yet  contemned  and  lightly  re- 

garded  by  many ;  that  the  true  professors  thereof  shall 
e  hated  by  father,  mother,  and  others  of  the  contrary 
religion ;  that  the  most  faithful  shall  be  persecuted  1 
And  cometh  not  all  these  things  to  pass  in  ourselves  t 
Rejoice,  sister,  for  the  same  word  that  forespeaketh 
trouble  doth  certify  us  of  the  glory  consequent.  As 
for  myself,  albeit  the  extremity  should  now  apprehend 
me,  it  is  not  come  unlooked  for.  But,  alas!  1  fear 
that  yet  I  be  not  ripe  nor  able  to  glorify  Christ  by  my 
death ;  but  what  lacketh  now,  God  shall  perform  in 
his  own  time. — Be  sure  I  will  not  forget  you  and  your 
company,  so  long  as  mortal  man  may  remember  any 
earthly  creature."* 

Upon  reaching  London,  he  found  that  his  enemies 
had  been  uncommonly  industrious  in  their  endeavours 
to  excite  prejudice  against  him.  But  the  Council,  after 
hearing  his  defences,  were  convinced  of  the  malice  of 
his  accusers,  and  gave  him  an  honourable  acquittal. 
He  was  employed  to  preach  before  the  court,  and  his 
sermons  gave  great  satisfaction,  particularly  to  his 
Majesty,  who  contracted  a  favour  for  him,  and  was 
very  desirous  to  have  him  promoted  in  the  church. f 
The  Council  resolved  that  he  should  preach  in  London 
and  the  southern  counties  during  the  following  year; 
but  they  allowed  him  to  return  for  a  short  time  to 
Newcastle,  either  that  he  might  settle  his  affairs  in 
the  north,  or  that  a  public  testimony  might  be  borne 
to  his  innocence  in  the  place  where  it  had  been  at- 
tacked. In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated  Newcastle,  23d 
March,  1553,  we  find  him  writing  as  follows,  "  Look 
farther  of  this  matter  in  the  other  letter,^  written  unto 
you  at  such  time  as  many  thought  I  should  never  write 
after  to  man.  Heinous  were  the  delations  laid  against 
me,  and  many  are  the  lies  that  are  made  to  the  Coun- 
cil. But  God  one  day  shall  destroy  all  lying  tongues, 
and  shall  deliver  his  servants  from  calamity.  I  look 
but  one  day  or  other  to  fall  in  their  hands ;  for  more 
and  more  rageth  the  members  of  the  devil  against  me. 
This  assault  of  Satan  has  been  to  his  confusion,  and  to 
the  glory  of  God.  And  therefore,  sister,  cease  not  to 
praise  God,  and  to  call  for  my  comfort;  for  great  is 
the  multitude  of  enemies,  whom  every  one  the  Lord 
shall  confound.  I  intend  not  to  depart  from  Newcastle 
before  Easter." 

His  confinement  in  the  French  galleys,  together  with 
his  labours  in  England,  had  considerably  impaired  the 
vigour  of  his  constitution,  and  brought  on  the  gravel. 
In  the  eourse  of  the  year  1553,  he  endured  several  vio- 
lent attacks  of  this  acute  disorder,  accompanied  with 
severe  pain  in  his  bead  and  stomach.  "  My  daily 
labours  must  now  increase  (says  he,  in  the  letter  last 
quoted),  and  therefore  spare  me  as  much  as  yoa  may. 
My  old  malady  troubles  me  sore,  and  nothing  is  more 
contrariouB  to  my  health  than  writing.  Think  not  that 
I  weary  to  visit  you ;  but  unless  my  pain  shall  cease, 
I  will  altogether  become  unprofitable.  Work,  O  Lord, 
even  as  pleaseth  thy  infinite  goodness,  and  relax  the 

Privy  Council,  anno  1552.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  the  North,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  bishopric 
of  Durham.  His  private  character  was  indifferent.  Strype's 
Memor.  of  the  Reformation,  ii.  401,  457 — 9. 

•  MS.  Letters,  p.  267— 9. 

+  MS.  Letters,  p.  112.  Mclchior  Adam,  Vit.  Theolog.  Ext. 
p.  137. 

|  The  letter  last  quoted.  MS.  Letters,  p.  273— 4.  compared 
with  p.  268. 
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troubles,  at  thy  own  pleasure,  of  such  as  seeketh  thy 
glory  to  shine,  Amen."*  In  another  letter  to  the 
same  correspondent,  he  writes :  u  The  pain  of  my  head 
and  stomach  troubles  me  greatly.  Daily  I  find  my 
body  decay ;  but  the  providence  of  my  God  shall  not 
be  frustrate.  I  am  charged  to  be  at  Widdrington  upon 
Sunday,  where  I  think  I  shall  also  remain  Monday. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rest  with  you. 
Desire  such  faithful  as  with  whom  ye  communicate 
your  mind,  to  pray  that,  at  the  pleasure  of  our  good 
God,  my  dolour  both  of  body  and  spirit  may  be  relieved 
somewhat ;  for  presently  it  is  very  oitter.  Never  found 
I  the  spirit,  I  praise  my  God,  so  abundant  where  God's 

Sory  ought  to  be  declared ;  and  therefore  I  am  sure 
ere  abides  something  that  yet  we  see  not."f  ••  Your 
messenger  (says  he  in  another  letter)  found  me  in  bed, 
after  a  sore  trouble  and  most  dolorous  night ;  and  so 
dolour  may  complain  to  dolour  when  we  two  meet. 
But  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  who  neveT  despiseth 
the  petitions  of  a  sore  troubled  heart,  shall,  at  his  good 
pleasure,  put  end  to  these  pains  that  we  presently 
suffer,  and  in  place  thereof  shall  crown  us  with  glory 
and  im Mortality  for  ever.  But,  dear  sister,  I  am  even 
of  mind  with  faithful  Job,  yet  most  sore  tormented, 
that  my  pain  shall  have  no  end  in  this  life.  The  power 
of  God  may,  against  the  purpose  of  ray  heart,  alter 
such  things  as  appear  not  to  be  altered,  as  he  did  unto 
Job  j  but  dolour  and  pain,  with  sore  anguish,  cries  the 
contrary.  And  this  is  more  plain  than  ever  I  spake, 
to  let  you  know  ye  have  a  fellow  and  companion  in 
trouble:  and  thus  rest  in  Christ,  for  the  head  of  the 
serpent  is  already  broken  down,  and  he  is  stinging  us 
upon  the  heel."± 

About  the  beginning  of  April,  1553,  he  returned  to 
London.  In  the  month  of  February  preceding,  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  had  been  directed  by  the  Council  to 
present  him  to  the  vacant  living  of  Mi-Hallows  in  the 
city.D  This  proposal,  which  originated  in  the  per- 
sonal favour  of  the  young  King,  was  very  disagreeable 
to  Northumberland,  who  exerted  himself  privately  to 
hinder  his  preferment.  The  interference  ot  this  noble- 
man, however,  was  unnecessary ;  for  Knox  declined 
the  living  when  it  was  offered  to  him ;  and,  on  being 

Suestioned  as  to  his  reasons,  readily  acknowledged, 
lathe  had  not  freedom  in  his  mind  to  accept  of  a 
fixed  charge,  in  the  present  state  of  the  English  church. 
His  refusal,  with  the  reason  which  he  had  assigned, 

gave  offence,  and  on  the  14th  of  April,  he  was  called 
efore  the  Privy  Council.  There  were  present  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Goodrick  bishop  of  Ely  and 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  earls  of  Bedford,  Northampton, 
and  Shrewsbury,  the  lords  Treasurer  and  Chamberlain, 
and  the  two  Secretaries.  They  asked  him,  Why  he 
had  refused  the  benefice  provided  for  him  in  London  1 
He  answered,  that  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  he  could 
be  more  useful  to  the  church  in  another  situation. 
Being  interrogated,  If  was  his  opinion,  that  no  per- 
son could  lawfully  servo  in  ecclesiastical  ministrations, 
according  to  the  present  laws  of  that  realm  1  he  frankly 
replied,  That  there  were  many  things  in  the  English 
church  which  needed  reformation,  and  that  without 
this  reformation  ministers  could  not,  in  his  opinion, 
discharge  their  office  conscientiously  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  tor  no  minister  had  authority,  according  to  the 
existing  laws,  to  prevent  the  unworthy  from  partici- 
pating of  the  sacraments,  which  was  "  a  chief  point 
of  his  office."  He  was  asked,  If  kneeling  at  the 
Lord's  table  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  1  He 
replied,  that  Christ's  action  at  the  communion  was 
most  perfect,  and  in  it  no  such  posture  was  used  ;  that 
it  was  most  safe  to  follow  his  example ;  and  that  kneel- 
ing was  an  addition  and  invention  of  men.  On  this 
article,  there  was  a  smart  dispute  between  him  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Council.     After  long  rea- 


*  MS.  Letters,  p.  276. 
\  Ibid.  p.  263. 


f  Ibid.  p.  260— 1. 

II  Strype's  Cranaier,  p.  292. 


soning,  he  was  told,  that  they  had  not  sent  for  him 
with  any  bad  design,  but  were  sorry  to  understand  that 
he  was  of  a  contrary  judgment  to  the  common  order. 
He  said,  he  was  sorry  that  the  common  order  was  con- 
trary to  Christ's  institution.  They  dismissed  him  with 
soft  words,  advising  him  to  use  all  means  for  removing 
the  dislike  which  ne  had  conceived  to  some  of  the 
forms  of  their  church,  and  to  reconcile  his  mind,  if 
possible,  to  the  idea  of  communicating  according  to 
the  established  rites.* 

Scruples  which  had  resisted  the  force  of  authority 
and  argument  have  often  been  found  to  yield  to  the 
more  powerful  influence  of  lucrative  and  honourable 
situations.  But  whether,  with  some,  we  shall  con- 
sider Knox's  conduct  on  this  occasion  as  indicating 
the  poverty  of  his  spirit,  f  or  shall  regard  it  as  a  proof 
of  true  independence  of  mind,  even  the  prospect  of  ele- 
vation to  the  episcopal  bench  could  not  overcome  the 
repugnance  which  he  felt  at  a  closer  connection  with 
the  English  church.  Edward  VI.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  his  Privy  Council,  offered  him  a  bishoprick. 
But  he  rejected  it ;  and  in  the  reasons  which  he  gave 
for  his  refusal,  declared  the  episcopal  office  to  be  desti- 
tute of  divine  authority  in  itself,  and  its  exercise  in 
the  English  church  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  eccle- 
siastical canons.  This  is  attested  by  Beza,  a  contem- 
porary author.}:  Knox  himself  speaks,  in  one  of  his 
treatises,  of  the  "  high  promotions"  offered  to  him  by 
Edward  ;[|  and  we  shall  find  him,  at  a  later  period  of 
his  life,  expressly  asserting,  that  he  had  refused  a 
bishoprick.  Tonstal  being  sequestered  upon  a  charge 
of  misprision  of  treason,  the  Council  had  come  to  a 
resolution,  about  this  time,  to  divide  his  extensive 
diocese  into  two  bishopricks,  the  seat  of  one  of  which 
was  to  be  at  Durham,  and  of  the  other  at  Newcastle. 
Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  was  to  be  translated  to  the 
former,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Knox  was  in- 
tended foT  the  latter.  "  He  was  offered  a  bishopric 
(says  Brand),  probably  the  new  founded  one  at  New- 
castle, which  he  refused — revera  noluit  ept3copari."§ 

It  may  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  give  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  Knox's  sentiments  respecting  the 
English  church.  The  reformation  of  religion,  it  is 
wen  known,  was  established  on  very  different  princi- 
ples in  England  and  in  Scotland,  both  as  to  worship 
and  ecclesiastical  polity.  In  England,  the  papal  su- 
premacy was  transferred  to  the  prince,  the  hierarchy, 
being  subjected  to  the  civil  power,  was  suffered  to 
remain,  and  after  removing  the  grosser  superstitions, 
the  principal  forms  of  the  ancient  worship  were  re- 
tained ;  whereas,  in  Scotland,  all  of  these  were  dis- 
carded, as  destitute  of  divine  authority,  unprofitable, 
burdensome,  or  savouring  of  popery  ;  and  the  worship 
and  government  of  the  church  were  reduced  to  the 
primitive  standard  of  scriptural  simplicity.  The  influ- 
ence of  Knox,  in  recommending  this  establishment  to 
his  countrymen,  is  universally  allowed ;  but,  as  he 
officiated  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  on  this  account  was  supposed  to  have  been 
pleased  with  its  constitution,  it  has  been  usually  said 
that  he  afterwards  contracted  a  dislike  to  it  during  his 
exile  on  the  continent,  and  that,  having  then  imbibed 
the  sentiments  of  Calvin,  he  carried  them  along  with 


*  The  account  of  this  examination  before  the  Council  t* 
taken  from  a  letter  of  Knox,  the  substance  of  which  has  been 
inserted  by  Calderwood  in  his  MS.  History,  and  by  Strype  in 
his  Memorials  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

+  Luther  having  rejected  with  disdain  the  great  offers  by 
which  Aleander,  the  papal  legate,  attempted  to  rain  him  over 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  "  He  is  a  ferocious  brute  (exclaimed  the 
legate,  equally  confounded  and  disappointed)  whom  nothing 
can  soften,  and  who  regards  riches  and  honours  as  mere  dirt; 
otherwise  the  Pope  would  long  ago  have  loaded  him  with 
favours."  Beausobre's  History  of  the  Reformation,  i.  395—6. 
Macau  lay's  Translation. 

i  Beiae  Icones,  Ee  iij.  Verheideni  Effigies,  p.  92, 93.  Melch. 
Adam.  p.  137. 

II  MS.  Letters,  p.  73.  The  passage  will  afterwards  be  quoted 

5  History  of  Newcastle,  p.  304. 
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him  to  his  native  country,  and  organised  the  Scottish 
church  after  the  Genevan  model.  This  statement  is 
inaccurate.  His  objections  to  the  English  liturgy 
were  increased  and  strengthened  during  his  residence 
on  the  continent,  but  they  existed  before  that  time. 
His  judgment  respecting  ecclesiastical  government  and 
discipline  was  matured  during  that  period,  but  his  radi- 
cal sentiments  on  these  heads  were  formed  long  before 
be  saw  Calvin,  or  had  any  intercourse  with  the  foreign 
reformers.  At  Geneva  he  saw  a  church,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  corresponded  witb  his  idea  of  the  divinely 
authorized  pattern;  but  he  did  not  indiscriminately 
approve,  nor  servilely  imitate  either  that  or  any  other 
existing  establishment.* 

As  early  as  the  year  1547,  he  taught,  in  his  first 
sermons  at  St.  Andrews,  that  no  mortal  man  could  be 
head  of  the  church,  that  there  were  no  true  bishops 
but  such  as  preached  personally  without  a  substitute, 
that  in  religion  men  are  bound  to  regulate  themselves 
by  divine  laws,  and  that  the  sacraments  ought  to  be 
administered  exactly  according  to  the  institution  and 
example  of  Christ.  We  have  seen  that,  in  a  solemn 
disputation  in  the  same  place,  he  maintained  that  the 
church  has  no  authority,  on  pretext  of  decorating 
divine  service,  to  devise  religious  ceremonies,  and  im- 
pose upon  them  arbitrary  significations.!  This  posi- 
tion he  also  defended  in  the  year  1550  at  Newcastle, 
and  in  his  late  appearance  before  the  Privy  Council  at 
London.  It  was  impossible  that  the  English  church, 
in  any  of  the  shapes  which  it  assumed,  could  stand 
the  test  of  these  principles.  The  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy, the  variouB  orders  and  dependencies  of  the 
nierarchy,  crossing  in  baptism,  and  kneeling  in  the 
eucharist,  with  other  ceremonies ;  the  theatrical  dress, 
the  mimical  gestures,  the  vain  repetitions  used  in  reli- 
gious service,  were  all  condemned  and  repudiated  by 
the  cardinal  principle  to  which  he  steadily  adhered, 
that  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  especially  in  the  acts 
of  worship,  every  thing  ought  to  be  arranged  and  con- 
ducted, not  by  the  pleasure  and  appointment  of  men, 
bat  according  to  the  dictates  of  inspired  wisdom  and 
authority. 

He  rejoiced  that  liberty  and  encouragement  were 
given  to  preach  the  pure  word  of  God  throughout  the 
extensive  realm  of  England ;  that  idolatry  and  gross 
superstition  were  suppressed ;  and  that  the  rulers  were 
disposed  to  support  the  Reformation,  and  even  to  carry 
it  farther  than  had  yet  been  done.  Considering  the 
character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy,  the  extreme 
paucity  of  useful  preachers,  and  other  hindrances  to 
the  introduction  of  the  primitive  order  and  discipline 
of  the  church,  he  acquiesced  in  the  authority  exercised 
by  a  part  of  the  bishops,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  their 
hands,  in  the  advancement  of  the  common  cause,  by 
painful  preaching  in  the  stations  which  were  assigned 
to  him.  But  he  could  not  be  induced  to  contradict  or 
to  conceal  his  fixed  sentiments,  and  he  cautiously 
avoided  coming  under  engagements,  by  which  he  must 
have  approved  of  what,  in  his  decided  conviction,  was 
either  unlawful  in  its  own  nature,  or  injurious  in  its 
tendency  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Upon  these 
principles,  he  never  submitted  to  the  unlimited  use  of 
the  liturgy,  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  England 4 

*  The  Churches  of  Geneva  and  Scotland,  did  not  agree  in 
all  points.  Thourh  holidays  were  abolished  in  Genera  at  the 
coauneacemeat  of  the  Reformation,  the  observance  of  a  num- 
ber of  them  was  very  soon  restored,  and  has  always  continued 

in  that    " — *--  L  '  *L* '  !.-•._—•— -J  .-_-.-- 

church 

Reformatio*, 

resist  fid  by  her.    Other  things  in  which  they  differ**!  might 

easily  be  mentioned. 

t  Knox,  Historie,  p.  72 — 74.  and  this  Life,  p.  S3. 

f  Cald.  MS.  i.  350.  Dunns;  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  even 
the  first  years  of  his  sister  Elisabeth's,  absolute  conformity  to 
the  liturgy  was  not  pressed  upon  ministers.  Strype's  Annals, 
i.  419,  432.  Burnet,  lii.  3"5,  311.  Hutchinson's  An'.iq.  of  Dur- 
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t  church;  but  this  practice  was  wholly  rejected  by  the 
i  of  Scotland,  from  the  very  first  establishment  of  the 
netioe,  and  its  introduction  has  always  been  vigorously 


refused  to  become  a  bishop,  and  declined  accepting  a 
parochial  charge.  When  he  perceived  that  the  pro 
gress  of  the  Reformation  was  arrested,  by  the  influence 
of  a  popish  faction  and  the  dictates  of  a  temporizing 
policy;  that  abuses,  which  had  formerly  been  acknow- 
ledged, began  to  be  openly  vindicated  and  stiffly  main- 
tained ;  above  all,  when  he  saw,  after  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  that  a  retrograde  course  was  taken,  and 
a  yoke  of  ceremonies,  more  grievous  than  that  which 
the  most  sincere  protectants  had  formerly  complained 
of,  was  imposed  and  enforced  by  arbitrary  statutes,  he 
judged  it  necessary  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  a  more  de- 
cided and  severe  reprehension. 

Among  other  things  which  he  censured  in  the  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical  establishment,  were  the  continuing 
to  employ  a  great  number  of  ignorant  and  insufficient 
priests,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  nothing  but 
saying  mass,  and  singing  the  litany ;  the  general  sub- 
stitution of  the  reading  of  homilies,  the  mumbling  of 
prayers,  or  the  chanting  of  matins  and  even-song,  in  the 
place  of  preaching ;  the  formal  celebration  of  the 
sacraments,  unaccompanied  with  instruction  to  the  peo- 
ple; the  scandalous  prevalence  of  pluralities;  and 
the  total  want  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  be  entangled, 
and  diverted  from  the  duties  of  their  office,  by  hold- 
ing civil  places ;  that  the  bishops  should  lay  aside 
their  secular  titles  and  dignities  ;  that  the  bishopricks 
should  he  divided,  so  that  in  every  city  or  large  town, 
there  mi^ht  be  placed  a  godly  and  learned  man,  with 
others  joined  with  him  for  the  management  of  ecclesi- 
astical matters ;  and  that  schools  for  the  education 
of  youth  should  be  universally  erected  through  the 
nation.* 

Nor  did  the  principal  persons  who  were  active  in 
effecting  the  English  Reformation  differ  widely  from 
Knox  in  these  sentiments ;  although  they  might  not 
have  the  same  conviction  of  their  importance,  and 
of  the  expediency  of  reducing  them  to  practice.  We 
would  mistake  exceedingly,  if  we  supposed  that  they 
were  men  of  the  same  principles  and  temper  with 
many  who  succeeded  to  their  places,  or  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  pitch  to  which  they  had  carried  the 
Reformation  of  the  English  church,  and  regarded  it  as 
a  paragon  and  perfect  pattern  to  other  chnrches.  They 
were  strangers  to  those  extravagant  and  illiberal 
notions  which  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  fond 
admirers  of  the  hierarchy  and  liturgy.  They  would 
have  laughed  at  the  man  who  would  have  seriously 
asserted,  that  the  ceremonies  constituted  any  part  of 
44  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  or  that  the  imposition  of 
the  hand 8  of  a  bishop  was  essential  to  the  validity  of 
ordination ;  they  would  not  have  owned  that  person  as 
a  protestant  who  would  have  ventured  to  insinuate, 
that  where  this  was  wanting,  there  was  no  Christian 
ministry,  no  ordinances,  no  church,  and  perhaps — no 
salvation  !  Many  things  which  their  successors  have 
applauded,  they  barely  tolerated,  and  they  would 
have  been  happy  if  the  circumstances  of  their  time 
would  have  permitted  them  to  introduce  alterations, 
which  have  since  been  cried  down  as  puritanical  in- 
novations.   Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  I  am 

ham,  i.  453.  Archbishop  Parker,  in  the  beginning  of  Elisa- 
beth's reign,  administered  the  elements  to  the  communicants 
standing,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Cantrrbury.     Her  Ma- 

a's  Commissioners  appointed  the  communion  to  be  received 
e  same  posture  in  Coventry;  and  the  practice  was  con- 
tinued in  that  town  as  late,  at  least,  as  the  year  1608.  Certain 
demands  propounded  unto  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Ac.  p.  45.  A.  1605.  Removal  of  Imputations  laid  ii|K>n  Minis- 
ters of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  p.  51.  A.  1606.  A  Dispute  upon 
the  question  of  Kneeling,  p.  131.  A.  1608. 

*  This  statement  of  his  sentiments  is  drawn  from  his  Brief 
Exhortation  to  England  for  the  speedy  embracing  of  Chrisfa 
Gospel;  printed  at  Geneva,  Anno  1559.  and  at  the  end  of  his 
History,  Edinburgh,  1644,  4to.  and  from  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Locke,  dated  6th  April,  and  15th  October  1559,  apud  Cald. 
MS.  i.  3«0,  491. 
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not  afraid  of  exceeding  the  truth  when  I  say,  that 
if  the  English  Reformers  (including  the  protestant 
bishops)  had  been  left  to  their  own  choice,  if  they 
had  not  been  held  back  and  retarded  by  a  large  mass 
of  popish ly  affected  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Edward, 
and  restrained  by  the  supreme  civil  authority  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  they  would  have  brought  the 
government  and  worship  of  the  church  of  England, 
nearly  to  the  pattern  of  other  reformed  churches.  If 
the  reader  doubts  this,  he  may  consult  the  evidence 
produced  in  the  notes.* 

Such,  in  particular,  was  the  earnest  wish  of  his 
Majesty  Edward  VI.  a  prince  who,  besides  his  other 
rare  qualities,  had  an  unfeigned  reverence  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  a  disposition  to  comply  with  its  precepts 
in  preference  to  custom  and  established  usages ;  and 
who  shewed  himself  uniformly  inclined  to  give  relief 
to  his  conscientious  subjects,  and  sincerely  bent  on 
promoting  the  union  of  all  the  friends  of  the  reformed 
religion  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  his  intentions  on 
this  head,  there  remain  the  most  unquestionable  and 
satisfactory  documents,  j-  Had  his  life  been  spared, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  he  would  have  ac- 
complished the  correction  or  removal  of  those  evils  in> 
the  English  church,  which  the  most  steady  and  en- 
lightened protectants  have  lamented.  Had  his  sister 
Elizabeth  been  of  the  same  spirit  with  him  and  prose- 
cuted the  plan  which  he  laid  down,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  most  happy  both  for  herself  and  for 
her  people,  for  the  government  and  for  the  church. 
She  would  have  united  all  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, who  were  the  great  support  of  her  authority. 
She  would  have  weakened  the  interest  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  whom  all  her  accommodating  measures 
could  not  gam,  nor  prevent  from  repeatedly  conspiring 
against  her  life  and  orown.  She  would  have  pat  an 
end  to  those  dissentions  among  her  protestant  subjects 
which  continued  during  the  whole  of  her  reign,  which 
she  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  her  successors,  and 
which,  being  fomented  and  exasperated  by  the  sever- 
ities employed  for  their  suppression,  at  length,  burst 
forth  to  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  as 
well  as  of  the  hierarchy,  whose  exorbitancies  it  had 
patronised,  and  whose  corruptions  it  had  sanctioned 
and  maintained ;— dissentions  which  subsist  to  this 
day,  and,  though  softened  by  the  partial  lenitive  of  a 
toleration,  have  gradually  alienated  from  the  commun- 
ion of  that  church  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  and 
which,  if  a  timely  and  salutary  remedy  be  not  applied, 
may  ultimately  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Eng- 
lish establishment. 

During  the  time  that  Knox  'was  in  London,  he  had 
full  opportunity  for  observing  the  state  of  the  Court ; 
and  the  observations  which  he  made,  filled  his  mind 
with  the  most  anxious  forebodings.  Of  the  piety  and 
sincerity  of  the  young  king,  he  entertained  not  the 
smallest  doubt.  Personal  acquaintance  heightened  the 
idea  which  he  had  conceived  of  his  character  from 
report,  and  enabled  him  to  add  his  testimony  to  the 
tribute  of  praise,  which  all  who  knew  that  prince  had 
so  cheerfully  paid  to  his  common  virtues  and  endow- 
ments.^: But  the  principal  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was 
at  that  time  surrounded,  were  persons  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description,  and  gave  proofs,  too  unequivocal  to 
be  mistaken,  of  indifference  to  all  religion,  and  of  a 
readiness  to  acquiesce,  and  even  to  assist  in  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  ancient  superstition,  whenever  a 
change  of  rulers  should  render  this  measure  practicable 
and  expedient.     The  health  of  Edward,  which  had 


*  Sec  Note  XVII.  f  See  Note  XVIII. 

i  We  had  (says  he  in  hit  letter  to  the  faithful  in  Loudon, 
Newcastle,,  and  Berwick)  toe  King  of  sa  god  lie  disposition  to- 
wardis  vertew,  and  the  treuth  of  God,  that  nane  frame  the  be- 

Sinning  passit  him,  and  (to  my  knawledge)  none  of  hi*  veins 
id  ever  raache  him,  in  that  behalf;  gif  hie  myght  haif  bene 
lord  of  his  awn  will."  MS.  Letters,  p.  119.  He  has  passed  a 
more  full  encomium  on  this  prince,  in  his  Historic,  p.  89. 


long  been  declining,  growing  gradually  worse,  so  that 
no  hope  of  his  recovery  remained,  they  were  eager 
only  about  the  aggrandizing  of  their  families,  and 
providing  for  the  security  of  their  places  and  fortunes. 

The  royal  chaplains  were  men  of  a  very  different 
character  from  those  who  have  usually  occupied  that 
place  in  the  courts  of  princes.  They  were  no  time* 
serving,  supple,  smooth-tongued  parasites ;  they  were 
not  afraid  of  forfeiting  their  pensions,  or  of  alarming 
the  consciences,  and  wounding  the  delicate  ears  of 
their  royal  and  noble  auditors,  by  denouncing  the  vices 
which  they  committed,  and  the  judgments  of  heaven 
to  which  they  exposed  themselves.  The  freedom  used 
by  the  venerable  Latimer  is  well  known  from  his 
printed  sermons,  which,  for  their  homely  honesty, 
artless  simplicity,  native  humour,  and  genuine  pictures 
of  the  manners  of  the  age,  continue  still  to  be  read 
with  interest.  Grindal,  Lever,  and  Bradford,  who 
were  superior  to  Latimer  in  learning,  evinced  the  same 
fidelity  and  courage.  They  censured  the  ambition, 
avarice,  luxury,  oppression,  and  irreligion  which  reign- 
ed in  the  Court.  As  long  as  their  Sovereign  was  able 
to  give  personal  attendance  on  the  sermons,  the  preach- 
ers were  treated  with  exterior  decency  and  respect; 
but  after  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber  by  a  consump- 
tive cough,  the  resentment  of  the  courtiers  vented 
itself  openly  in  the  most  contumelious  speeches  and 
insolent  behaviour.* 

From  what  the  reader  has  already  seen  of  Knox's 
character,  he  may  readily  conceive  that  the  sermons' 
delivered  by  him  at  court,  were  not  less  bold  and  free 
than  those  of  his  colleagues.  We  may  form  a  judg- 
ment of  them,  from  the  account  which  he  has  given  of 
the  last  sermon  which  he  preached  before  his  Majesty. 
In  that  he  directed  several  piercing  glances  of  reproof 
at  the  haughty  Premier,  and  his  crafty  relation  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  both  of 
whom  were  among  his  hearers.  His  text  was  John 
xiH.  18.  He  that  eateth  bread  with  ate,  hath  lifted  ym 
his  heel  against  me.  It  had  been  often  seen,  he  saia, 
that  the  most  excellent  and  godly  princes  were  sur- 
rounded with  false  and  ungodly  officers  and  counsel- 
lors. Having  enquired  into  the  reasons  of  this,  sod 
illustrated  the  fact  from  the  scripture  examples  of 
Achitophel  under  King  David,  Shebna  under  Hezektah, 
and  Judas  under  Jesus  Christ,  he  added :  "  What 
wonder  is  it,  then,  that  a  young  and  innocent  king  be 
deceived,  by  crafty,  covetous,  wicked,  and  ungodly 
counsellors  f  I  am  greatly  afraid,  that  Achitophel  be 
counsellor,  that  Judas  bear  the  purse,  and  that  Shebna 
be  scribe,  comptroller,  and  treasurer."  f 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1553,  Edward  VI.  departed 
this  life,  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  all  the  lovers  of 
learning,  virtue,  and  the  protestant  religion ;  and  a 
black  cloud  spread  over  England,  which  after  hovering 
a  while,,  burst  into  a  dreadful  storm,  that  raged  during 
five  years  with  the  most  destructive  fury.  Knox  was 
at  this  time  in  London.:):  He  received  the  afflicting 
tidings,  of  his  Majesty's  decease  with  becoming  ftrti- 
tude  and  resignation  to  the  sovereign  will  of  heaven. 
The  event  did  not  meet  him  unprepared :  he  had  long 
anticipated  it,  with  its  probable  consequences:  the 
prospect  had  produced  toe  keenest  anguish  in  his 
breast,  and  drawn  tears  from  his  eyes.;  and  he  had 
frequently  introduced  the  subject  into  his  public  dis- 
courses and  confidential  conversations  with  his  friends. 
Writing  to  Mrs.  Bowes,  some  time  after  this,  he  says : 
"  How  oft  have  you  and  1  talked  of  these  present 
days,  till  neither  of  us  both  could  refrain  tears,  when 
no  such  appearance  then  was  seen  of  man  !  How  oft 
have  I  said  unto  you,  that  I  looked  daily  for  trouble, 


•  See  Note  XIX. 

f  MS.  Letters,  p.  175 — 177,  and  Admonition,  p.  52, 54.  apod 
History,  Edin.  1644.  4to. 

\  One  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Bowes  is  dated  London,  Sid  Jane, 
1553.  MS.  Letters,  p.  249.  And  from  other  letters  it  appears 
that  he  was  still  there  in  the  following  month. 
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and  that  I  wondered  at  it,  that  so  long  I  should  escape 
it!  What  moved  me  to  refuse  (and  that  with  dis- 
pleasure of  all  men,  even  of  those  that  best  loved  me) 
those  high  promotions  that  were  offered  by  him  whom 
God  hath  taken  from  us  for  our  offences  ?  Assuredly 
the  foresight  of  trouble  to  come.*  How  oft  have  I 
said  unto  you  that  the  time  would  not  be  long  that 
England  would  give  me  bread !  Advise  with  the  last 
letter  that  I  wrote  unto  your  brother-in-law,  and  con- 
aider  what  is  therein  contained. "t 

He  remained  in  London  until  the  19th  of  July,  when 
Mary  was  proclaimed  Queen,  only  nine  days  after  the 
same  ceremony  had  been  performed  in  that  city,  for  the 
amiable  and  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  thought- 
less demonstrations  of  joy  given  by  the  inhabitants,  at 
an  event  which  threatened  such  danger  to  the  religious 
faith  which  they  still  avowed,  affected  him  so  deeply, 
that  he  could  not  refrain,  in  his  sermons,  from  publicly 
testifying  his  displeasure  at  their  conduct,  and  from 
warning  them  of  the  calamities  which  they  had  reason 
to  dread.^  Immediately  after  this,  he  seems  to  have 
withdrawn  from  London,  and  retired  to  the  north  of 
England,  being  justly  apprehensive  of  the  measures 
which  might  be  pursued  oy  the  new  government.  |j 

To  induce  the  protestants  to  submit  peaceably  to  her 
authority,  Mary  amused  them  for  some  time  with  pro- 
clamations, in  which  she  promised  not  to  do  violence 
to  their  consciences.  Though  aware  of  the  bigotry 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  spirit  of  the  religion  to  which 
she  was  devoted,  the  protestant  ministers  reckoned  it 
their  duty  to  improve  this  respite.  In  the  month  of 
August,  Knox  returned  to  the  South,  and  resumed  his 
labours.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  that  he 
composed  the  Confession  and  Prayer,  commonly  used 
by  him  in  the  congregations  to  which  he  preached,  in 
which  he  prayed  for  Queen  Mary  by  name,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  such  as  meditated  rebellion.^  While 
he  itinerated  through  Buckinghamshire,  he  was  at- 
tended by  large  audiences,  which  his  popularity  and 
the  alarming  crisis  drew  together ;  especially  at  Amer- 
sham,  a  borough  formerly  noted  for  tne  general  recep- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  the  precursor  of  the 
Reformation  in  England,  and  from  which  the  seed 
sown  by  his  followers  had  never  been  altogether  eradi- 
cated.? Wherever  he  went,  he  earnestly  exhorted  the 
people  to  repentance  under  the  tokens  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  to  a  steady  adherence  to  the  faith  which 
they  had  embraced.  He  continued  to  preach  in  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Kent  during  the  harvest  months, 
although  the  measures  of  government  daily  rendered 
his  safety  more  precarious;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  returned  to  London,  where  he  resided 
chiefly  with  Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Hickman,  two  re- 
spectable merchants  of  his  acquaintance.** 

While  the  measures  of  the  new  government  threat- 
ened danger  to  all  the  protestants  in  the  kingdom,  and 
oar  countryman  wsb  under  daily  apprehensions  of  im- 
prisonment, he  met  with  a  severe  trial  of  a  private 
nature.  I  have  already  mentioned  his  engagements  to 
Miss  Bowes.  At  this  time,  it  was  judged  proper  by 
both  parties  to  avow  the  connection,  and  to  proceed  to 
solemnise  their  union.  This  step  was  opposed  by  the 
young  lady's  father ;  and  his  opposition  was  accom- 
panied with  circumstances  which  gave  much  distress 


*  We  bare  already  seen  (p.  40.)  that  this  was  not  hi*  sole 
veaaoa  tor  refViaior  preferment  io  the  English  church. 

f  MS.  Letters,  p.  73, 74.  also  p.  250. 

%  In  hit "  Letter  to  the  faithful  in  London/'  Ac.  he  pats  them 
1A  mind  of  the  premonitions  which  te  had  giren  on  different 
occasions,  and,  among  others,  of"  what  was  spoken  in  Londone 
ia  ma  placet  nor  ane,  whan  ryreis  of  joy  and  ryatous  banket- 
tinr  werat  the  proclamation  of  Marie  your  queue."  MS.  112, 

■  One  of  hit  letters  is  dated,  Carlisle,  26th  July,  1553.  MS. 
p.  270.  A  See  Note  XX. 

f  Fox,  710, 748-9,  751-766.  Knox,  Admonition,  p.  67.  Ap- 
pend, to  History,  Edin.  1644.  4to. 

••  MS.  Letters,  p.  288,  291. 


to  Knox,  to  Mrs.  Bowes,  and  her  daughter.  His  re- 
fusal seems  to  have  proceeded  from  family  pride ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  also  influenced  by 
religious  considerations ;  as  from  different  hints  drop- 
ped in  the  correspondence  about  this  affair,  he  appears 
to  have  been,  if  not  inclined  to  popery  in  his  judgment, 
at  least  resolved  to  comply  with  the  religion  now 
favoured  by  the  Court.  On  this  subject  I  find  Knox 
writing  from  London  to  Mrs.  Bowes,  in  a  letter,  dated 
20th  September,  1553.  "  My  great  labours,  wherein 
I  desire  your  daily  prayers,  will  not  suffer  me  to  satisfy 
my  mind  touching  all  the  process  between  your  hus- 
band and  you,  touching  my  matter  with  his  daughter. 
I  praise  God  heartily,  both  for  your  boldness  and  con- 
stancy. But  I  beseech  you,  mother,  trouble  not  your- 
self too  much  therewith.  It  becomes  me  now  to  jeo- 
Sard  my  life  for  the  comfort  and  deliverance  of  my  own 
esh,*  as  that  I  will  do,  by  God's  grace,  both  fear  and 
friendship  of  all  earthly  creature  laid  aside.  I  have 
written  to  your  husband,  the  contents  whereof  I  trust 
our  brother  Harry  will  declare  to  you  and  my  wife. 
If  I  escape  sickness  and  imprisonment,  [you  may]  be 
sure  to  see  me  soon."f 

His  wife  and  mother-in-law  were  anxious  that  he 
should  settle  in  Berwick,  or  in  its  neighbourhood, 
where  he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  reside  peace- 
ably, although  in  a  more  private  way  than  formerly. 
To  this  proposal  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  averse, 
provided  he  could  have  seen  any  prospect  of  his  being 
able  to  support  himself.  Since  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  the  payment  of  the  salary  allotted  to  him  by 
government  had  been  stopped.  Indeed,  he  had  not  re- 
ceived any  part  of  it  for  tne  last  twelve-months.^  His 
father-in-law  was  abundantly  able  to  give  him  a  suffi- 
cient establishment ;  but  Knox's  spirit  could  not  brook 
the  thought  of  being  dependant  on  one  who  had  treated 
him  with  coldness  and  disdain.  Induced  by  the  im- 
portunity of  his  mother-in-law,  he  applied  to  Sir  Robert 
Bowes  at  London,  and  attempted  by  a  candid  explana- 
tion of  all  circumstances,  to  remove  any  umbrage 
which  had  been  conceived  against  him  by  the  family, 
and  to  procure  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  whole 
affair.  The  unfavourable  issue  of  this  interview  was 
commnnicated  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Bowes,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

"  Dear  Mother,  so  may  and  will  I  call  you,  not  only 
for  the  tender  affection  I  bear  unto  you  in  Christ,  but 
also  for  the  motherly  kindness  ye  have  shewn  unto  me 
at  all  times  since  our  first  acquaintance ;  albeit  such 
things  as  I  have  desired  (if  it  had  pleased  God),  and 
ye  and  others  have  long  desired,  are  never  like  to  come 
to  pass,  yet  shall  ye  be  sure  that  my  love  and  care 
toward  you  shall  never  abate,  so  long  as  I  can  care  for 
any  earthly  creature.  Ye  shall  understand  that  this 
6th  of  November,  I  spake  with  Sir  Robert  Bowes  on 
the  matter  ye  know,  according  to  your  request,  whose 
disdainful,  yea  dispiteful  words  hath  so  pierced  my 
heart,  that  my  life  is  bitter  unto  me.  I  tear  a  good 
countenance  with  a  sore  troubled  heart;  while  he  that 
ought  to  consider  matters  with  a  deep  judgment  is  be- 
come not  only  a  despiser,  but  also  a  taunter  of  God's 
messengers.  God  be  merciful  unto  him.  Among 
other  his  most  unpleasing  words,  while  that  I  was 
about  to  have  declared  my  part  in  the  whole  matter, 
he  said,  'Away  with  your  rhetorical  reasons,  for  I  will 
not  be  persuaded  with  them.'  God  knows  I  did  use 
no  rhetoric  or  coloured  speech,  but  would  have  spoken 
the  truth,  and  that  in  most  simple  manner.  I  am  not 
a  good  oratour  in  my  own  cause.  But  what  he  would 
not  be  content  to  hear  of  me,  God  shall  declare  to  him 
one  day  to  his  displeasure,  unless  he  repent.  It  is 
supposed  that  all  the  matter  comes  by  you  and  me.  I 
pray  God  that  your  conscience  were  quiet  and  at  peace, 
and  I  regard  not  what  country  consume  this  my  wicked 
carcase.     And  were  [it]  not  that  no  man's  unthankful- 
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nes8  shall  move  me  (God  supporting  my  infirmity)  to 
cease  to  do  profit  unto  Christ's  congregation,  those 
days  should  be  few  that  England  would  give  me  bread. 
And  I  fear  that,  when  all  is  done,  I  shall  be  driven  to 
that  end ;  for  I  cannot  abide  the  disdainful  hatred  of 
those,  of  whom  not  only  I  thought  I  might  have  craved 
kindness,  but  also  to  whom  God  hath  been  by  me  more 
liberal  than  they  be  thankful.  But  so  must  men  de- 
clare themselves.  Affection  does  trouble  me  at  this 
present ;  yet  I  doubt  not  to  overcome  by  Him,  who  will 
not  leave  comfortless  his  afflicted  to  the  end :  whose 
omnipotent  Spirit  rest  with  you.     Amen."* 

He  refers  to  the  same  disagreeable  affair  in  another 
letter  written  about  the  end  of  this  year.  After  men- 
tioning the  bad  slate  of  his  health,  which  had  been 
greatly  increased  by  distress  of  mind,  he  adds,  "It 
will  be  after  the  12th  day  before  I  can  be  at  Berwick ; 
and  almost  I  am  determined  not  to  come  at  all.  Ye 
know  the  cause.  God  be  more  merciful  unto  some, 
than  they  are  equitable  unto  me  in  judgment.  The 
testimony  of  my  conscience  absolves  me,  before  his 
face  who  looks  not  upon  the  presence  of  man.j-" 
These  extracts  shew  us  the  heart  of  the  writer ;  they 
discover  the  sensibility  of  his  temper,  the  keenness  of 
his  feelings,  and  his  pride  and  independence  of  spirit 
struggling  with  a  sense  of  duty  and  with  affection  to 
his  relations. 

About  the  end  of  November,  or  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, he  retired  from  the  south  to  Newcastle.  The 
Parliament  had  by  this  time  repealed  all  the  laws 
made  in  favour  of  the  Reformation,  and  restored  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion ;  but  such  as  pleased,  were 
permitted  to  observe  the  protestant  worship,  until  the 
20th  of  December.  After  that  period  they  were  thrown 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  exposed  to  the 
pains  decreed  against  heretics.  Many  of  the  bishops 
and  ministers  were  committed  to  prison ;  others  had 
escaped  beyond  sea.  Knox  could  not,  however,  pre- 
vail on  himself  either  to  flee  the  kingdom,  or  to  desist 
from  preaching.  Three  days  after  the  period  limited 
by  the  statute  had  elapsed,  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
44 1  may  not  answer  your  places  of  scripture,  nor  yet 
write  the  exposition  of  the  sixth  psalm,  for  every  day 
of  this  week  must  I  preach,  if  this  wicked  carcase  will 
permit.":): 

His  enemies,  who  had  been  defeated  in  their  attempts 
to  ruin  him  under  the  former  government,  had  now  ac- 
cess to  rulers  sufficiently  disposed  to  listen  to  their  in- 
formation. They  were  not  dilatory  in  improving  the 
opportunity.  In  the  end  of  December  1553,  or  begin- 
ning of  January  1554,  his  servant  was  seized,  as  he 
carried  letters  from  him  to  his  wife  and  mother-in-law, 
and  the  letters  were  taken  from  him,  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  in  them  some  matter  of  accusation  against  the 
writer.  As  they  contained  merely  religious  advices, 
and  exhortations  to  constancy  in  the  protestant  faith 
(which  he  was  prepared  to  avow  before  any  court  to 
which  he  might  be  called),  he  was  not  alarmed  at  their 
interception.  But,  being  aware  of  the  uneasiness  which 
the  report  would  give  to  his  friends  at  Berwick,  he 
set  out  immediately  with  the  design  of  visiting  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  secrecy  with  which  he  conducted 
this  journey,  the  rumour  of  it  quickly  spread ;  and  some 
of  his  wife's  relations  who  had  joined  him,  persuaded 
that  he  was  in  imminent  danger,  prevailed  on  him, 

frcatly  against  his  own  inclination,  to  relinquish  his 
esign  of  proceeding  to  Berwick,  and  to  retire  to  a 
place  of  safety  on  the  coast,  from  which  he  might 
escape  by  sea,  provided  the  search  for  him  was  con- 
tinued. From  this  retreat  he  wrote  to  his  wife  and 
her  mother,  acquainting  them  with  the  reasons  of  his 
absconding,  and  the  small  prospect  which  he  had  of 
being  able  at  that  time  to  see  them.  His  brethren  (he 
said)   *4had,   partly  by  admonition,  partly  by  tears 


*  MS.  Letters,  p.  293,  294. 
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compelled  him  to  obey,"  somewhat  contrary  to  his 
own  mind;  for  "never  could  he  die  in  a  more  honest 
quarrel,"  than  by  suffering  as  a  witness  for  thai  truth 
of  which  God  had  made  him  a  messenger.  Notwith- 
standing this  state  of  his  mind,  he  promised,  if  Provi- 
dence prepared  the  way,  to  44  obey  the  voices  of  his 
brethren,  and  give  place  to  the  fury  and  rage  of  Satan 
for  a  time."* 

Having  ascertained  that  his  friends  were  not  mis- 
taken in  the  apprehensions  which  they  felt  for  his 
safety,  and  that  he  could  not  hope  to  elude  the  pursuit 
of  his  enemies,  if  he  remained  in  England,  he  procured 
a  vessel,  which  landed  him  safely  at  Dieppe,  a  port  of 
Normandy  in  France,  on  the  38th  of  January,  1554.f 


PERIOD  IV. 

From  the  year  1554,  when  he  left  England,  till  the  year  1556, 
when  he  returned  to  Geneva,  after  visiting  Scotland. 

Providence,  having  more  important  services  in  re- 
serve for  Knox,  made  use  of  the  urgent  importunities 
of  his  friends  to  hurry  him  away  from  those  dangers, 
to  which,  had  he  been  left  to  the  determination  of  his 
own  mind,  his  zeal  and  fearlessness  would  have 
prompted  him  to  expose  himself.  No  sooner  did  he 
reach  a  foreign  shore  than  he  began  to  regret  the 
course  which  he  had  been  induced  to  take.  When  he 
thought  upon  his  fellow-preachers,  whom  he  had  left 
behind  him  immured  in  dungeons,  and  the  people 
lately  under  his  charge,  now  scattered  abroad  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,  he  felt  an  indescribable  pang,  and 
an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  return  and  share  in  the 
hazardous  but  honourable  conflict.  Although  he  had 
only  complied  with  the  divine  direction,  u  when  they 
persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  unto  another,"  and 
although  in  his  own  breast  he  stood  acquitted  of  cow- 
ardice, yet  he  found  it  difficult  to  divest  his  conduct  of 
the  appearance  of  that  weakness,  and  he  was  afraid 
that  it  might  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  his  breth- 
ren in  England,  and  might  prove  an  inducement  to 
them  to  make  sinful  compliances  with  the  view  of 
saving  their  lives. 

On  this  subject  we  find  him  unbosoming  himself  to 
Mrs.  Bowes,  in  his  letters  from  Dieppe.  "  The  desire 
that  I  have  to  hear  of  your  continuance  withChrist  Jesus, 
in  the  day  of  this  his  battle  (which  shortly  shall  end 
to  the  confusion  of  his  proud  enemies,)  neither  by 
tongue  nor  by  pen  can  I  express,  beloved  mother. 
Assuredly,  it  is  such,  that  it  vanquisheth  and  over- 
cometh  all  remembrance  and  solicitude  which  the  flesh 
useth  to  take  for  feeding  and  defence  of  herself.  For, 
in  every  realm  and  nation,  God  will  stir  up  some  one 
or  other  to  minister  those  things  that  appertain  to  this 
wretched  life ;  and,  if  men  will  cease  to  do  their  office, 
yet  will  he  seud  his  ravens :  so  that  in  every  place, 
perchance,  I  may  find  some  fathers  to  my  body.  But, 
alas !  where  I  shall  find  children  to  be  begotten  unto 
God,  by  the  word  of  life,  that  can  I  not  presently  con- 
sider ;  and  therefore  the  spiritual  life  of  such  as  some- 
time boldly  professed  Christ  (God  knoweth,)  is  to  my 
heart  more  dear  than  all  the  glory,  riches,  and  honour 
in  earth  ;  and  the  falling  back  of  such  men,  as  I 
hear  daily  to  turn  back  to  that  idol  again,  is  to  me  more 
dolorous  than,  I  trust,  the  corporal  death  shall  JTbe,] 
whenever  it  shall  come  at  God's  appointment.     Some 

•  MS.  Letters,  p.  284. 

f  MS.  Letters,  p.  318.  Archibald  Hamilton  has  tramped 
up  a  ridiculous  story,  respecting  Knox's  flight  from  England. 
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with  their  blood,  fled  to  Geneva,  carrying  along  with  hioi  a 
noble  and  rich  lady  !    Dialog,  de  Conrui.  Calv.  Sect.  p.  65. 
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will  ask  then,  Why  did  I  flee  t  Assuredly  I  cannot 
tell.  Bat  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  the  fear  of  death 
was  not  the  chief  cause  of  my  fleeing.  I  trust  that 
one  cause  hath  been  to  let  me  see  with  my  corporal 
eyes,  that  all  had  not  a  true  heart  to  Christ  Jesus,  that, 
in  the  day  of  rest  and  peace,  bare  a  fair  face.  But  my 
fleeing  is  no  matter :  by  God's  grace  I  may  come  to 
battle  before  that  all  the  conflict  be  ended.  And  haste 
the  time*  O  Lord!  at  thy  (food  pleasure,  that  once 
again  my  tongue  may  yet  praise  thy  holy  name  before 
the  congregation,  if  it  were  but  in  the  very  hour  of 
death." — "  1  would  not  bow  my  knee  before  that  most 
abominable  idol  for  all  the  torments  that  earthly  ty- 
rants can  devise,  God  so  assisting  me,  as  his  Holy 
Spirit  presently  moveth  me  to  write  unfeignedly. 
And  albeit  that  I  have,  in  the  beginning  of  this  battle, 
appeared  to  play  the  faint-hearted  and  feeble  soldier 
(the  cause  I  remit  to  God,)  yet  my  prayer  is,  that  I 
may  be  restored  to  the  battle  again.  And  blessed  be 
God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  not 
left  so  bare  without  comfort,  but  my  hope  is  to  obtain 
such  mercy,  that,  if  a  short  end  be  not  made  of  all  ray 
miseries  by  final  death,  (which  to  me  were  no  small 
advantage,)  that  yet,  by  Him  who  never  despiseth  the 
sobs  of  the  sore  afflicted,  I  shall  be  so  encouraged  to 
fight  that  England  and  Scotland  shall  both  know,  that 
I  am  ready  to  suffer  more  than  either  poverty  or  exile, 
for  the  profession  of  that  doctrine,  and  that  heavenly 
religion,  whereof  it  has  pleased  his  merciful  providence 
to  make  me,  among  others,  a  simple  soldier  and  witness- 
bearer  unto  men.  And  therefore,  mother,  let  no  fear 
enter  into  your  heart,  as  that  I,  escaping  the  furious 
rage  of  these  ravenous  wolves  (that  tor  our  unthank- 
fniness  are  lately  loosed  from  their  bands,)  do  repent 
any  thing  of  my  former  fervency.  No,  mother ;  lor  a 
few  sermons  by  me  to  be  made  within  England,  my 
heart  at  this  hour  could  be  content  to  suffer  more  than 
nature  were  able  to  sustain ;  as  by  the  grace  of  the 
most  mighty  and  most  merciful  God,  who  only  is  God 
of  comfort  and  consolation  through  Christ  Jesus,  one 
day  shall  be  known."* 

In  his  present  sequestered  situation,  Knox  had  full 
leisure  to  meditate  upon  the  various  and  surprising 
tarns  of  providence  in  his  lot,  during  the  last  seven 
years ;  his  call  to  the  ministry  and  employment  at  St. 
Andrews,  his  subsequent  imprisonment  and  release, 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  in  which  hs  had  been  placed 
in  England,  with  the  afflicting  manner  in  which  he  was 
excluded  from  it,  and  driven  to  seek  refuge  as  an 
exile  in  that  country  to  which  he  had  formerly  been 
earned  as  a  prisoner.  The  late  events  seemed  in  a 
special  manner  to  summon  him  to  a  solemn  review  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  sacred  trust 
committed  to  him,  as  u  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of 
God."  It  will  throw  light  on  his  character,  and  may 
not  be  without  use  to  such  as  occupy  the  same  station, 
to  exhibit  the  result  of  his  reflections  on  this  subject. 

He  could  not  deny,  without  ingratitude  to  Him  who 
had  called  him  to  be  his  servant,  that  his  qualifications 
for  the  ministry  had  been  in  no  small  degree  improved 
since  he  came  to  England  ;  and  he  had  the  testimony 
of  his  own  conscience,  in  addition  to  that  of  his  nu- 
merous auditors,  that  he  had  not  altogether  neglected 
the  gifts  bestowed  on  him,  but  had  exercised  them 
with  some  measure  of  fidelity  and  painfulness.  At 
the  same  time,  he  found  reason  for  self-accusation  on 
different  grounds.  Having  mentioned,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  the  reiterated  charge  of  Christ  to  Peter,  Feed 
my  akeepi  feed  my  lamb*,  he  exclaims,  "  O  alas !  how 
small  is  the  number  of  pastors  that  obeys  this  com- 
mandment. But  this  matter  will  I  not  deplore,  except 
that  1  (not  speaking  of  others)  will  accuse  myself  that 
do  not,  I  confess,  the  uttermost  of  my  power  in  feeding 
the  lambs  and  sheep  of  Christ.  I  satisfy,  perad ven- 
ture, many  men  in  the  small  labours  I  take ;  but  I 
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satisfy  not  myself.  I  have  done  somewhat,  but  not 
according  to  my  duty."*  In  the  discharge  of  private 
duties,  he  acknowledges,  that  shame,  ana  the  fear  of 
incurring  the  scandal  of  the  world,  had  sometimes 
hindered  him  from  visiting  the  female  part  of  his 
charge,  and  administering  to  them  the  instruction  and 
comfort  which  they  craved.  In  public  ministrations, 
he  had  been  deficient  in  fervency  and  fidelity,  in  im* 
partiality,  and  in  diligence.  He  could  not  charge  him- 
self with  flattery,  and  his  "rude  plainness"  had  given 
offence  to  some;  but  his  conscience  now  accused  him 
of  not  having  been  sufficiently  plain  in  admonishing 
offenders.  His  custom  had  been  to  describe  the  vices 
of  which  his  hearers  were  guilty  in  such  colours  that 
tbey  might  read  their  own  image;  but  being  ** unwil- 
ling to  provoke  all  men  against  him,"  he  had  restrained 
himself  from  particular  applications.  Though  his  "eye 
had  not  been  much  set  on  worldly  promotion,"  he  had 
sometimes  been  allured,  by  affection  for  friends  and 
familiar  acquaintances,  to  reside  too  long  in  particular 
places,  to  the  neglect  of  others  which  had  equal  or  per- 
haps stronger  claims  on  his  regard.  At  that  time  hs 
thought  he  had  not  sinned,  if  be  had  not  been  idle; 
now  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
considered  how  long  he  should  remain  in  one  place, 
and  how  many  hungry  souls  were  starving  elsewhere. 
Sometimes,  at  the  solicitation  of  friends,  he  had  spared 
himself,  and  devoted  to  worldly  business,  or  to  bodily 
recreation  and  exercise,  the  time  which  ought  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
u  Besides  these,  (says  he)  I  was  assaulted,  yea  in- 
fected, with  more  gross  sins,  that  is,  my  wicked  nature 
desired  the  favours,  the  estimation,  and  praise  of  men ; 
against  which,  albeit  that  sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God 
did  move  me  to  fight,  and  earnestly  did  stir  me  (God 
knoweth  I  lie  not)  to  sob  and  lament  for  these  imper- 
fections, yet  never  ceased  they  to  trouble  me,  when 
any  occasion  was  offered ;  and  so  privily  and  craftily 
did  they  enter  into  my  breast,  that  I  could  not  perceive 
myself  to  be  wounded,  till  vain-glory  had  almost  got 
the  upperhand.  0  Lord !  be  merciful  to  my  great 
offence ;  and  deal  not  with  me  according  to  my  great 
iniquity,  but  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mer- 
cies."f 

Such  was  the  strict  scrutiny  which  Knox  made  into 
his  ministerial  conduct.  To  many  the  offences  of  which 
he  accused  himself  will  appear  slight  and  venial: 
others  will  perceive  in  them  nothing  worthy  of  blame. 
But  they  struck  hi*  mind  in  a  very  different  light,  in 
the  hour  of  adversity  and  solitary  meditation.  If  he, 
whose  labours  were  so  abundant  as  to  appear  to  as 
excessive,  had  such  reason  for  self-condemnation,  how 
few  are  there  in  the  same  station  who  may  not  say,  / 
do  remember  my  fault*  thi»  day  ! 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  himself  to  melancholy 
and  unavailing  complaints.  One  of  his  first  cares, 
after  arriving  at  Dieppe,  was  to  employ  his  pen  in 
writing  suitable  advices  to  those  whom  he  could  no 
longer  instruct  by  his  sermons  and  conversation. 
With  this  view  he  transmitted  to  England  two  short 
treatises.  The  one  was  an  exposition  of  the  sixth 
psalm,  which,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Bowes,  he  had 
begun  to  write  in  England,  but  had  not  found  leisure 
to  finish.  It  is  an  excellent  practical  discourse  upon 
that  portion  of  scripture,  and  will  be  road,  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction,  by  those  who  have  been  trained  to 
religion  in  the  school  of  adversity.  The  other  treatise 
was  a  large  letter,  addressed  to  those  in  London  and 
other  parts  of  England,  among  whom  he  had  been 
employed  as  a  preacher.  The  drift  of  it  was  to  warn 
them  against  abandoning  the  religion  which  they  had 
embraced,  or  giving  countenance  to  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship now  erected  among  them.  The  reader  of  this 
letter  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  its  animated  strain, 


•  MS.  Letters,  p.  70,  71,  207, 106. 


•  MS.  Letters,  p.  308,  309. 

f  lb.  165—167.    Admonition,  p.  46 — 48.  ut  supra. 
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when  he  reflects,  (hat  it  proceeded  from  a  forlorn  exile, 
in  a  strange  country,  without  a  single  acquaintance, 
and  ignorant  where  he  would  find  a  place  of  abode  or 
the  means  of  subsistence.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quot- 
ing its  conclusion,  as  a  specimen  of  the  most  impres- 
sire  eloquence,  and  the  most  elevated  piety ;  in  which 
he  addresses  their  consciences,  their  hopes,  their  fears, 
their  feelings,  and  adjures  them  by  all  that  is  sacred, 
and  all  that  is  dear  to  them,  as  men,  as  parents,  and 
as  Christians,  not  to  start  back  from  their  good  profes- 
sion, and  plunge  themselves  and  their  posterity  into 
the  gulph  of  ignorance  and  idolatry. 

"  Allaee !  sail  we,  efter  so  many  graces  that  God 
has  offerit  in  our  dayis,  for  pleasure,  or  for  vane  threat- 
nying  of  thame  whorae  our  hart  knaweth  and  our 
mouthes  haveconfessit  to  be  odious  idolateris,  altogidder 
without  resistance  turne  back  to  our  vomit  and  damp- 
nabill  ydolatrie,  to  the  perdition  of  us  and  our  posteritie  ! 
O  hornbill  to  be  hard  !  Sail  God  is  halie  preceptis  wirk 
no  greater  obedience  in  ws  1  Sail  nature  no  otherwayis 
raoiifie  our  hartisf  Sail  not  fatherlie  pitie  overcum 
this  cruelnes  *  I  speik  to  you,  O  natural  fatheris. 
Behold  your  children  with  the  eie  of  mercie,  and  con- 
sidder  the  end  of  thair  creatioun.  Crueltie  it  were  to 
saif  your  selves,  and  damp  thame.  But,  O !  more  than 
crueltie,  and  madnes  that  can  not  be  expressit,  gif,* 
for  the  pleasure  of  a  moment,  ye  depryve  yourselves 
and  your  posteritie  of  that  eternall  joy  that  is  ordanit 
for  thame  that  con  tine  wis  in  confessioun  of  Christis 
name  to  the  end.  Gif  natural  lufe,  fatherlie  affectioun, 
reverence  of  God,  feir  of  torment,  or  yit  hoip  of  lyfe, 
move  you,  then  will  ye  ganestand  that  abomnabill  ydol. 
Whilk  gif  ye  do  not,  then,  allaee !  the  sonet  is  gone 
doun,  and  the  lyht  is  quyte  lost,  the  trompet  is  ceissit, 
and  ydolatrie  is  placeit  in  quietnes  and  rest.  But  gif 
God  sail  strentlun  you  (as  unfainedlie  I  pray  that  his 
majestie  may)  then  is  their  but  ane  dark  elude  over- 
spred  the  sone  for  ane  moment,  whilk  schortlie  sail 
▼anische,  sa  that  the  beames  efter  salbe  seven  fald 
mair  bryht  and  amiable  nor  thay  were  befoir.  Your 
patience  and  constancie  salbe  a  louder  trompet  to  your 
posteritie,  than  wer  the  voces  of  the  prophetis  that 
instruct! t  you ;  and  so  is  not  the  trompit  ceissit  sa  lang 
as  any  bald  lie  resisteth  ydolatrie.  And,  thairfoir,  for 
the  tender  mercies  of  God,  arme  yourselves  to  stand 
with  Christ  in  this  his  schorte  battel  1. 

"  Let  it  be  knawn  to  your  posteritie  that  ye  wer 
Christianis,  and  no  ydolateris ;  that  ye  learnit  Chryst 
in  tyme  of  rest,  and  baldlie  professit  him  in  tyme  of 
trubill.  The  preceptis,  think  ye,  are  scharpe  and  hard 
to  be  observit ;  and  yet  agane  I  affirme,  that  comparit 
with  the  plagis  that  sail  assuredlie  fall  upon  obstinat 
ydolateris,  they  salbe  fund  easie  and  lycht.  For  avoyd- 
ing  of  ydolatrie  ye  may  perchance  be  compellit  to  live 
your  native  contrie  and  real  me;  but  obeyris  of  ydola- 
trie without  end  salbe  compellit  to  burne  in  hell:  for 
avoyding  ydolatrie  your  substance  salbe  spoillit;  but 
for  obeying  ydolatrie  beavenlie  ryches  salbe  lost :  for. 
avoyding  of  ydolatrie  ye  may  fall  in  the  hand  is  of 
earthlie  tirantiB ;  but  obeyeris,  manteaneris,  and  con- 
sentaris  to  ydolatrie  sail  not  eschaip  the  handis  of  the 
liveing  God:  for  avoyding  of  ydolatrie  your  children 
salbe  depry  vit  of  father,  friendis,  ryches,  and  of  rest ; 
but  be  obeying  ydolatrie  thay  salbe  left  without  God, 
without  the  knawledge  of  his  word,  and  without  hoip 
of  his  kinvdome.  Considder,  deir  brethrene,  that  how 
mekill  mair}:  dolorous  and  feirfull  it  is  to  be  tormentit 
in  hell  than  to  suffer  trubill  in  erth ;  to  be  depryvit  of 
heavenlie  joy,  than  to  be  rubbit  of  transitorie  ryches ; 
to  fall  in  the  handis  of  the  liveing  God,  than  to  obey 
manis  vane  and  uncertane  displeasure;  to  leif  oure 
childrene  destitute  of  God,  than  to  leif  thame  un- 
provydit  befoir  the  world  ; — sa  mekill  mair  feirful  it  is 
to  obey  ydolatrie,  or  by  dissembling  to  consent  to  the 
same,  than  be  avoyding  and  flying  from  the  abomina- 


tioun,  to  suffer  what  inconvenient  may  follow 
upon. 

"  Ye  feir  corporall  deth.  Gif  nature  admittit  any 
man  to  live  ever,  then  had  your  feir  8am  aperance  of 
reasone.  But  gif  corporall  deth  be  commoun  to  all, 
why  will  ye  jeoparde  to  lois  eternall  lyfe,  to  eschaip 
that  which  nether  ryche  nor  pure,  nether  wyse  nor 
ignorant,  proud  of  stomoke  nor  febill  of  eorage,  and 
finally,  no  earthlie  creature,  be  no  craft  nor  ingyne* 
of  man,  did  ever  avoid.  Gif  any  esehaipit  the  ugtie 
face  and  horibill  feir  of  deth,  it  was  thay  that  baldlie 
confessit  Chryst  befoir  men.— Why  aucht  the  way  of 
lyfe  [to]  be  so  feirfull,  be  reasone  of  any  pane,  ooa> 
siddering  that  a  great  noumber  of  oure  brethrene  hoi 
past  befoir  ws,  be  lyke  dangeris  as  we  feir  f  A  stool 
and  prudent  marine!  I,  in  tyme  of  tempest,  seeing  but 
one  or  two  schippis,  or  like  weschells  to  hie,  pot 
througout  any  danger,  and  to  win  a  sure  harberie,  will 
have  gud  esperancef ,  be  the  lyke  wind,  to  do  the  same, 
Allaee !  sail  ye  be  mair  feirfull  to  win  lyfe  eternal), 
than  the  natural  man  is  to  save  the  corporall  lyfe  1  Hoi 
not  the  maist  part  of  the  Sanctis  of  God  from  the  bo* 
gynning  enterit  into  thair  rest,  be  torment  and  trubillis  1 
And  yit  what  complayntis  find  we  in  thair  mouthis, 
except  it  be  the  lamenting  of  thair  peraecnteris  1  Did 
God  comfort  thame  1  and  sail  his  Majestie  despyse  no, 

?'if,  in  fichting  aganis  iniquitie,  we  will  follow  thair 
iit8tepis  1     Hie  will  not."^ 

On  the  last  day  of  February  1554,|  he  set  out  from 
Dieppe,  like  the  Hebrew  patriarch  of  old,  "  not  know- 
ing whither  he  went  ;"$  and  "  committing  his  way  to 
God,"  travelled  through  France,  and  came  to  Switzer- 
land. A  correspondence  had  been  kept  up  between 
some  of  the  English  reformers  and  tne  most * 


•  if. 


t  tan. 


|  much  more. 


divines  of  the  Helvetic  church.  The  latter  had  already 
heard,  with  the  sincerest  grief,  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  dispersion  of  its  friends,  in  Ena* 
land.  On  making  himself  known,  Knox  was  cordially 
received  by  them,  and  treated  with  the  most  affectionate 
hospitality.  He  spent  some  time  in  Switzerland,  visit- 
ing the  particular  churches,  and  conferring  with  the 
learned  men  of  that  country ;  and  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  to  them  certain  difficult  questions, 
which  were  suggested  by  the  present  conjuncture  of 
affairs  in  England,  and  about  which  his  mind  had  bean 
greatly  occupied.  Their  views  with  respect  to  these 
coinciding  with  his  own,  he  was  confirmed  in  the  judg- 
ment which  he  had  already  formed  for  himself.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  May  he-  returned  to  Dieppe,  to 
receive  information  from  England,  a  journev  which  ho 
repeated  at  intervals  as  long  as  he  remained  on  too 
Continent.  The  kind  reception  which  he  had  mot 
with,  and  the  agreeable  company  which  he  enjoyed, 
during  his  short  residence  in  Switzerland,  had  helped 
to  dissipate  the  cloud  which  hung  upon  his  spirits 
when  he  landed  in  France,  and  to  open  his  mind  to 
more  pleasing  prospects  as  to  the  issue  of  the  present 


*  wit.  f  hope. 

\  Letter  to  the  Fayihful  in  Loudoun,  Ac.  apud  MS.  Letters, 
p.  149—151,  156. 

||  His  exposition  of  the  sixth  psalm  concludes  with  these 
words:  "Upon  the  very  point  of  my  journey,  the  lest  of 
February,  1553."  MS.  Letters,  p.  109.  The  reader  should 
recollect,  that  in  our  Reformer's  time,  they  did  not  begin  the 
year  until  the  25th  of  March;  so  that  " February,  1553/*  ac- 
cording to  the  old  reckoning,  is  "  February,  1554,"  according 
to  the  modern. 

6  His  Letter  to  the  Faithful  in  London,  Ac.  concludes  thus: 
"  From  ane  sore  trubillit  hart,  upon  my  departure  from  Diep, 
1553,  whither  God  knaweth.  In  God  is  my  trust  through  Jesus 
Chryst  his  sone;  and  thairfoir  I  feir  not  the  tyrannic  of  many 
nether  vet  what  the  Devill  can  invent  against  me.  Rejoice  ye 
faithful!:  for  in  joy  shall  we  meit,  wber  deth  may  not  dissever 
us."    MS.  Letters,  p.  157, 158. 

T  In  a  letter,  dated  Dieppe,  May  10,  1554,  he  says:  "My 
awne  estait  is  this.  Since  the  28  of  Januar  [counting  from  the 
time  he  came  to  France]  I  have  travellit  throughout  all  the 
congregations  of  Helvetia,  and  has  reasonit  with  all  the  pastoris 
and  many  other  excellentlie  learnit  men,  upon  sic  matters  as 
now  I  cannot  comit  to  wrytting."    MS.  Letters,  p.  318. 
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afflicting  areata.  This  appears  from  a  letter  written 
by  him  at  this  time,  and  addressed  "  To  his  afflicted 
Brethren."  After  discoursing  of  the  situation  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  during  the  time  that  he  lay  in  the 
grave,  and  of  the  sudden  transition  which  they  expe- 
rienced, upon  the  re-appearance  of  their  Master,  from 
the  depth  of  sorrow  to  the  summit  of  joy,  he  adds : 
"The  Tememberance  thereof  is  unto  my  heart  great 
matter  of  consolation.  For  yet  my  hope  is,  that  one 
day  or  other,  Christ  Jesus,  that  now  is  crucified  in 
England,  shall  rise  again,  in  despite  of  his  enemies, 
and  shall  appear  to  his  weak  and  sore  troubled  dis- 
ciples (for  yet  some  he  hath  in  that  wretched  and 
miserable  realm);  to  whom  he  shall  say,  Peace  be  unto 
*/*»•*  it  is  If  be  not  afraid"* 

His  spirit  was  also  refreshed,  at  this  time,  by  the 
information  that  he  received  of  the  constancy  with 
which  his  mother-in-law  adhered  to  the  protestant 
fahh.  Her  husband,  it  appears,  had  expected  that 
she  and  the  rest  of  her  family  had  consciences  equally 
accommodating  with  his  own.  It  was  not  until  she 
had  evinced,  in  the  most  determined  manner,  her  reso- 
lution to  forsake  her  friends  and  her  native  country, 
lather  than  sacrifice  her  religion,  that  she  was  released 
from  his  importunities  to  comply  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic relkrion.f  Before  he  went  to  Switzerland,  Knox 
had  signified  his  intention,  if  his  life  was  spared,  of 
visiting  his  friends  at  Berwick 4  When  he  returned 
to  Dieppe,  he  had  not  relinquished  the  thoughts  of 
this  enlerprise.il  It  is  likely  that  his  friends  had, 
is  their  letters,  dissuaded  him  from  this;  and,  after 
cool  consideration,  he  resolved  to  postpone  an  attempt, 
by  which  he  must  have  risked  his  life,  without  the 
prospect  of  doing  any  good.$ 

Wherefore,  setting  out  again  from  Dieppe,  he  re- 
paired to  Geneva.  The  celebrated  Calvin,  who  was 
than  in  the  senith  of  his  reputation  and  usefulness,  had 
completed  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  that  city ; 
and,  having  surmounted  the  opposition  raised  by  those 
who  envied  his  authority,  or  disliked  his  system  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  was  securely  seated  in  the 
aficetions  of  the  citizens.  His  writings  were  already 
translated  into  the  different  languages  of  Europe ;  and 
Geneva  was  thronged  with  strangers  from  Germany, 
France,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  even  from  Spain  and 
Italy,  who  came  to  consult  him  about  the  advancement 
of  the  Reformation,  or  to  find  shelter  from  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed,  in  their  native  coun- 
tries* The  name  of  Calvin  was  respected  bv  none 
more  than  by  the  protectants  of  England ;  and  at  the 
desire  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  he  had  imparted  to  the 
Protector  Somerset,  and  to  Edward  VI.  his  advice  as. 
to  the  best  method  of  advancing  the  Reformation  in 
thai  kingdom.?  Knox  was  affectionately  received  by 
him  as  a  refugee  from  England,  and  an  intimate  friend- 
ship was  soon  formed  between  them,  which  subsisted 
aatil  the  death  of  Calvin  in  1564.  They  were  nearly 
of  the  same  age;  and  there  was  a  striking  similarity 
in  their  sentiments,  and  in  the  more  prominent  features 
of  their  character.  The  Genevan  Reformer  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  piety  and  talents  of  Knox,  who,  in 
ilia  torn,  entertained  a  greater  esteem  and  deference  for 
Calvin  than  for  any  other  of  the  reformers.  As  Geneva 
was  an  eligible  situation  for  prosecuting  study,  and 
aa  he  approved  much  of  the  religious  order  established 
in  that  city,  he  resolved  to  make  it  the  ordinary  place 
of  his  residence  during  the  continuance  of  his  exile. 

But  no  prospect  of  personal  safety  or  accommodation 
eoald  banish  from  his  mind  the  thoughts  of  his  perse- 
cuted brethren.  In  the  month  of  Jury  he  undertook 
another  journey  to  Dieppe,  to  inform  himself  accurately 
of  their  situation,  and  to  learn  if  he  could  do  any  thing 


•  MS.  Letters,  p.  313—315.      f  lb.  p.  311.      t  lb.  p.  106. 
1  lb.  p.  319.  (  lb.  p.  310. 

t  Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  413.  Calvini  Epist.  et  Respons.  p. 
179, 245,348.  Hmor.  15§7. 


for  their  comfort*  The  tidings  he  received  on  this 
occasion  tore  open  those  wounds  which  had  begun  to 
close.  The  severities  used  against  the  protestants  of 
England  daily  increased;  and,  what  was  still  more 
afflicting  to  him,  many  of  those  who  had  embraced  the 
truth  under  his  ministry  had  been  induced  to  return  to 
the  communion  of  the  Popish  Church.  In  the  agony 
of  his  spirit,  he  wrote  to  them,  setting  before  them  the 
destruction  to  which  they  exposed  their  immortal  souls 
by  such  cowardly  desertion,  and  earnestly  calling  them 
to  repent. |  Under  his  present  impressions,  he  repeated 
his  former  admonitions  to  his  mother-in-law,  and  to  his 
wife ;  over  whose  religious  constancy  he  was  tenderly 
jealous.  "  By  pen  will  I  write  (because  the  bodies 
are  pat  asunder  to  meet  again  at  God's  pleasure)  that 
which,  by  mouth,  and  face  to  face,  ye  have  heard. 
That  if  man  or  angel  labour  to  bring  you  back  from 
the  confession  that  once  you  have  given,  let  them  in 
that  behalf  be  accursed.  If  any  trouble  you  above 
measure,  whether  they  be  magistrates  or  carnal  friends, 
they  shall  bear  their  just  condemnation,  unless  they 
speedily  repent.  But  now,  mother,  comfort  you  my 
heart,  (God  grant  ye  may)  in  this  my  great  affliction 
and  dolorous  pilgrimage ;  continue  stoutly  to  the  end, 
and  bow  you  never  before  that  idol,  and  so  will  the 
rest  of  worldly  troubles  be  unto  me  more  tolerable. 
With  my  own  heart  I  oft  commune,  yea,  and,  as  it 
were  comforting  myself,  I  appear  to  triumph,  that  God 
shall  never  suffer  you  to  fall  in  that  rebuke.  Sure  I 
am  that  both  ye  would  fear  and  eshame  to  commit  that 
abomination  in  my  presence,  who  am  but  a  wretched 
man,  subject  to  sin  and  misery  like  to  yourself.  But, 
O  mother !  though  no  earthly  creature  should  be  of- 
fended with  you,  yet  fear  ye  the  presence  and  offence 
of  Him,  who,  present  in  all  places,  searcheth  the 
very  heart  and  reins,  whose  indignation,  once  kindled 
against  the  inobedient  (and  no  sin  more  inflameth  his 
wrath  than  idolatry  doth),  no  creature  in  heaven  nor  in 
earth  is  able  to  appease.  £ 

He  was  in  this  state  of  mind  when  he  composed  the 
Admonition  to  England,  which  was  published  about 
the  end  of  this  year.  Those  who  have  censured  him, 
as  indulging  in  an  excessive  vehemence  of  spirit  and 
bitterness  of  language,  usually  refer  to  this  tract  in 
support  of  the  charge. H  It  is  true,  that  he  there  paints 
the  persecuting  papists  in  the  blackest  colours,  and 
holds  them  up  as  objects  of  human  execration  and  di- 
vine vengeance.  I  do  not  now  stop  to  inn  u  ire,  whether 
he  was  chargeable  with  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
moderation  prescribed  by  reason  and  religion,  in  the 
expression  of  his  indignation  and  zeal ;  or  whether  the 
censures  pronounced  by  his  accusers,  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  proceed,  do  not  involve  a  con- 
demnation of  the  temper  and  language  of  the  most 
righteous  men  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  even  of  our 
Saviour  himself.  But  I  ask,  Is  there  no  apology  for 
his  severity  to  be  found  in  the  characters  of  the  persons 
against  whom  he  wrote,  and  in  the  state  of  his  own 
feelings,  lacerated,  not  by  personal  sufferings,  but  by 
sympathy  with  his  suffering  brethren,  who  were  driven 


*  One  of  hit  letters  to  Mrs.  Bowes,  is  dated  "  At  Diep  the 
20  of  July , 1554,  after  I  had  visitit  Geneva  and  uther  partis, 
and  returned  to  Dfep  to  learn  the  estait  of  Ingland  and  Scot- 
land/' MS.  Letters,  p.  255,  256.  This  is  the  Tetter  which 
was  published  by  Knox,  along  with  his  answer  to  Tyrie,  in 
1572,  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bowes. 

f  In  the  letter  mentioned  in  last  note,  he  refers  his  mother- 
in-law  to  "a  general  letter  written  (says  he)  be  me  in  grcit 
anguiss  of  hart  to  the  congregations  of  whome  I  heir  say  a 
greit  part,  under  pretence  that  thai  may  keip  faith  secreitt  in 
the  bart,  and  yet  do  a*  idolaters  do,  beginnis  now  to  fell  before 
that  idoll.  But  O  alas  !  blindit  and  desavit  ar  thai;  as  thai 
sail  knaw  in  the  Lordis  visitatioun,  whilk,  sa  assured  lie  as  our 
God  liveth,  shall  short  lie  apprehend  thai  backstarteris  amangts 
the  iniddis  of  idolateris."  MS.  Letters,  p.  252.  On  the  marrm 
of  the  printed  copy  is  this  note.  M  Frequent  letters  written  oy 
Johne  Knox  to  decline  from  idolatrie." 

t  MS.  Letters,  p.  251—253. 

I)  Collier  (Eccles.  History,  ii.  441.),  cum  muliis  o/ttff. 
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into  prisons  by  their  unnatural  countrymen,  "  as  sheep 
for  the  slaughter,"  to  be  brought  forth  and  barbarously 
immolated  to  appease  the  Roman  Moloch  t  Who  could 
suppress  indignation  in  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  men, 
who,  having  raised  themselves  to  hononr  and  affluence 
by  the  warmest  professions  of  friendship  to  the  re- 
formed religion  under  the  preceding  reign,  now  abetted 
the  most  violent  measures  against  their  former  brethren 
and  benefactors!  What  terms  were  too  strong  for 
stigmatizing  the  execrable  system  of  persecution  coolly 

§  rejected  by  the  dissembling,  vindictive  Gardiner, 
>e  brutal  barbarity  of  the  bloody  Bonner,  or  the  un- 
relenting, insatiable  cruelty  of  Mart,  who,  having  ex- 
tinguished the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  divested  her- 
self of  the  tenderness  which  characterizes  her  sex, 
continued  to  issue  orders  for  the  murder  of  her  sub- 
jects, until  her  own  husband,  bigoted  and  unfeeling 
as  he  was,  turned  with  disgust  from  the  spectacle,  and 
to  urge  to  fresh  severities  the  willing  instruments  of 
her  cruelty,  after  they  were  sated  with  blood  ! 
On  such  a  theme  'tis  impious  to  be  calm ; 
Passion  is  reason,  transport  temper  here. — YoUNG. 
"  Oppression  makes  a  wise  man  mad :"  but  (to  use 
the  words  of  a  modern  orator,*  with  a  more  just  appli- 
cation) "  the  distemper  is  still  the  madness  of  the  wise, 
which  is  better  than  the  sobriety  of  fools.  Their  cry  is 
the  voice  of  sacred  misery,  exalted,  not  into  wild  rav- 
ing, but  into  the  sanctified  phrensy  of  prophecy  and 
inspiration.*' 

Knox  returned  to  Geneva,  and  applied  himself  to 
study  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  although  his  age 
now  bordered  upon  fifty.  It  seems  to  have  been  at 
this  time  that  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
in  early  life.f  It  is  natural  to  enquire,  by  what  funds 
he  was  supported  during  his  exile.  However  much 
inclined  his  mother-in-law  was  to  relieve  his  neces- 
sities, the  disposition  of  her  husband  seems  to  have 
>ut  it  greatly  out  of  her  power.  Any  small  sum  which 
is  friends  had  advanced  to  him,  before  his  sodden  de- 
parture from  England,  was  exhausted ;  and  he  was  at 
this  time  very  much  straitened  for  money.  Being  un- 
willing to  burden  strangers,  he  looked  for  assistance 
to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  among  whom 
he  had  laboured.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Bowes,  he  says, 
**  My  own  estate  I  cannot  well  declare ;  but  God  shell 
guide  the  footsteps  of  him  that  is  wilsome,  and  will 
teed  him  in  trouble  that  never  greatly  solicited  for  the 
world.  If  any  collection  might  be  made  among  the 
faithful,  it  were  no  shame  for  me  to  receive  that  which 
Paul  refused  not  in  the  time  of  his  trouble.  But  all  I 
remit  to  His  providence,  that  ever  careth  for  his 
own."£  I  find,  that  remittances  were  made  to  him 
by  particular  friends,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland, 
during  his  residence  on  the  Continent. (] 

Meanwhile,  the  persecution  growing  hot  in  England, 
great  numbers  of  protestants  had  made  their  escape 
from  that  kingdom.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1554, 
there  were  on  the  Continent  several  hundred  learned 
Englishmen,  besides  others  of  different  ranks,  who  had 
preferred  their  religion  to  their  country,  and  voluntarily 
encountered  all  the  hardships  of  exile,  that  they  might 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  the  protestant  faith.  The 
foreign  reformed  churches  exhibited,  on  this  occasion, 
an  amiable  proof  of  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  and 
amply  recompensed  the  kindness  which  many  foreign- 
ers had  experienced  in  England,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward.  They  emulated  one  another  in  exertions  to 
accommodate  the  unfortunate  refugees  who  were  dis- 
persed among  them,  and  endeavoured  with  the  most 
affectionate  solicitude  to  supply  their  wants  and  alle- 
viate their  sufferings.}    The  principal  places  in  which 
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•  Burke.  +  MS.  Letters,  p.  322.     Davidson's  Brief 

Conmiendatioun  of  Uprichtncs;  reprinted  in  the  Supplement. 

{  MS.  Letters,  p.  256.  ||  Ibid.  344,  373. 

}  It  is  painful  to  observe,  that  many  of  .the  Lutherans,  at 
this  time,  disgraced  themselves  by  their  illiberal  inhospitality, 


they  obtained  settlements,  were  Zurich,  Basle,  Geneva, 
Arrow,  Embden,  Wezel,  Strasburg,  Duysburg,  aad 
Frankfort. 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine  was  a  rich  imperial  city  of 
Germany,  which,  at  an  early  period,  had  embraced  the 
Reformation,  and  befriended  protestant  refugees  from 
all  countries,  as  far  as  this  could  be  done  without 
coming  to  an  open  breach  with  the  Emperor,  by  whom 
their  conduct  was  watched  with  a  jealous  eye.  There 
was  already  a  church  of  French  protestants  in  that 
city.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1554,  the  English  exiles, 
who  had  come  to  Frankfort,  obtained  from  the  magis- 
trates the  joint  use  of  the  place  of  worship  allotted  to 
the  French,  with  liberty  to  perform  religious  service 
in  their  own  language*  This  was  granted  upon  the 
condition,  of  their  conforming  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  mode  of  worship  used  by  the  French  church,  a 
prudent  precaution  dictated  by  the  political  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed.  The  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted  by  the  English,  wh*o  came  to  an  unanimous 
agreement,  that  they  would  omit  the  use  of  the  surplice, 
the  litany,  the  audible  responses,  and  some  other  cere- 
monies prescribed  by  the  English  liturgy,  which, 
44  in  those  reformed  churches,  would  seem  more  than 
strange,"  or  which  were  u  superstitious  and  superflu- 
ous. Having  settled  this  point  in  the  most  harmo- 
nious manner,  elected  a  temporary  pastor  and  deacons, 
and  agreed  upon  some  rules  for  discipline,  they  wrote 
a  circular  letter  to  their  brethren  who  were  scattered 
through  different  places,  informing  them  of  the  agree- 
able settlement  which  they  had  obtained,  and  inviting 
them  to  participate  with  them  in  their  accommodations 
at  Frankfort,  and  to  unite  in  prayers  for  the  afflicted 
church  of  England.  The  exiles  at  Strasburg,  in 
their  reply  to  this  letter,  recommended  to  them  certain 
persons  as  best  qualified  for  filling  the  offices  of  super- 
intendent and  pastor ;  a  recommendation  not  asked  by 
the  congregation  at  Frankfort,  who  did  not  think  a 
superintendent  necessary  in  their  situation,  and  who 
intended  to  put  themselves  under  the  inspection  of  two 
or  three  pastors  invested  with  equal  authority.  They, 
accordingly,  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  three  persons 
to  this  office.  One  of  these  was  Knox,  who  received 
information  of  his  election  by  a  letter  written  in  the 
name  of  the  congregation,  and  subscribed  by  its  prin- 
cipal members,  f 

The  deputation  which  waited  upon  him  with  this 
invitation  found  him  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies  at  Geneva.  From  aversion  to  interrupt  these, 
or  from  the  apprehension  of  difficulties  that  be  might 
meet  with  at  Frankfort,  he  would  gladly  have  excused 
himself  from  accepting  the  invitation.  But  the  depu- 
ties having  employed  the  powerful  intercession  of 
Calvin,^  he  was  induced  to  comply,  and  repairing  to 
Frankfort  in  the  month  of  November,  commenced  his 
ministry  with  the  universal  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  church.  Previous  to  his  arrival,  however,  the 
harmony  which  at  first  subsisted  among  that  people 
had  been  disturbed.  In  reply  to  their  circular  letter, 
the  exiles  at  Zurich  had  signified  that  they  would 
not  come  to  Frankfort,  unless  they  obtained  security 
that  the  church  there  would  "use  the  same  order  of 
service  concerning  religion,  which  was,  in  England, 
last  set  forth  by  King  Edward ;"  for  they  were  fully 


refusing,  in  different  instances,  to  admit  those  who  fled  from 
England  into  their  harbours  and  towns;  because  they  differed 
from  them  in  their  sentiments  on  the  sacramental  controversy. 
Melch.  Adami  Vitae  Kxter.  Theolog.  p.  20.  Strype'a  Cranmer, 
p.  353,  361.  Gerdes.  Hist.  Reform.  Tom.  iii.  235—7. 

*  The  English  exiles  were  greatly  indebted  for  this  favour 
to  the  friend \y  services  of  the  French  pastors.  One  of  these, 
Valerandus  Polanus,  was  a  native  of  Flanders,  and  had  been 
minister  of  a  congregation  in  Strasburg.  During  the  confu- 
sions produced  in  Germany  by  the  Interim,  he  had  retired  along 
with  his  congregation  to  England,  and  obtained  a  settlement 
at  Glastonbury.  Upon  the  death  of  Edward,  he  went  to  Frank- 
fort.    Strypc's  Memor.  of  the  Reformat,  ii.  242. 

f  See  Mote  XXI.  J  Knox,  Historic  p.  85. 
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determined  "  to  admit  and  use  no  other."  They  al- 
leged that,  by  varying  from  that  service,  they  would 
give  occasion  to  their  adversaries  to  charge  their  reli- 
gion with  imperfection  and  mutability,  and  would 
condemn  their  brethren  in  England,  who  were  then 
•eating  it  with  their  blood.  To  these  representations 
the  brethren  at  Frankfort  replied,  that  they  had  ob- 
tained the  liberty  of  a  place  of  worship,  upon  condition 
of  their  accommodating  themselves  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  form  used  by  the  French  church ;  that  there 
were  a  number  of  things  in  the  English  service-book 
which  would  be  offensive  to  the  protestants  among 
whom  they  resided,  and  which  had  been  occasion  of 
scrapie  to  conscientious  persons  at  home;  that,  by  the 
variations  which  they  had  introduced,  they  were  very 
far  from  meaning  to  throw  any  reflection  upon  the  regu- 
lations of  their  late  sovereign  and  his  council,  who  had 
themselves  altered  many  things,  and  had  resolved  on 
greater  alterations,  without  thinking  that  they  gave 
slot  handle  to  their  popish  adversaries ;  and  still  less 
did  they  mean  to  detract  from  the  credit  of  the  martyrs, 
who*  they  were  persuaded,  shed  their  blood  in  confir- 
mation of  more  important  things  than  mutable  ceremo- 
nies of  human  appointment.  This  reply  had  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  tone  of  the  exiles  at  Zurich,  but  it  did 
not  satisfy  them ;  and  instead  of  desisting  from  the 
controversy,  and  contenting  themselves  with  remain- 
ing where  they  were,  they  instigated  their  brethren  at 
Strasborg  to  urge  the  same  request,  and,  by  letters 
and  messengers,  fomented  dissention  in  the  congrega- 
tion at  Frankfort.* 

When  Knox  arrived,  he  found  that  the  seeds  of  ani- 
mosity had  already  sprung  up-  among  them.  From 
What  we  already  know  of  his  sentiments  respecting  the 
English  service-book,  we  may  be  snre  that  the  eager- 
ness manifested  by  those  who  wished  to  impose  it  was 
▼ery  displeasing  to  him.  But  so  sensible  was  he  of 
the  pernicious  and  discreditable  effects  of  division 
among  brethren  exiled  for  the  same  faith,  that  he  re- 
solved to  act  as  a  moderator  between  the  two  parties, 
and  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  every  thing  which 
might  have  a  tendency  to  widen  or  continue  the  breach. 
Accordingly,  when  the  congregation  had  agreed  to 
adopt  the  order  of  the  Genevan  church, f  and  requested 
him  to  proceed  to  administer  the  communion  according 
to  it,  although  he  approved  of  that  order,  he  declined 
to  carry  it  into  practice,  until  their  learned  brethren  in 
other  places  were  consulted.  At  the  same  time,  he 
signified  that  he  had  not  freedom  to  dispense  the  sacra- 
ments agreeably  to  the  English  liturgy.  If  he  could 
not  be  allowed  to  perform  this  service  in  a  manner 
more  consonant  to  scripture,  he  requested  that  some 
other  person  might  be  employed  in  this  part  of  duty, 
and  he  wonld  willingly  confine  himself  to  preaching: 
if  neither  of  these  could  be  granted,  he  besought  them 
to  release  him  altogether  from  his  charge.  To  this  last 
request  they  would  by  no  means  consent. 

Fearing  that,  if  these  differences  were  not  speedily 
accommodated,  they  would  burst  into  a  flame,  Knox, 
and  some  other  members  of  the  congregation,  drew  up 
a  summary  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  having 
translated  it  into  Latin,  sent  it  to  Calvin  for  his  opinion 
and  advice.  Calvin  replied  in  a  letter,  dated  January 
■  *   .  i  .  — 

*  Bricff  Discours  off  the  Trouble*  begonne  atFranckford  in 
Germany,  Anno  Domini  1554.  Ahowte  the  booke  off  Common 
leaver,  pp.  xviii — xxiiii.  Printed  in  1575.  This  book  contain*  a 
fall  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  English  church  at  Frank- 
fort, confirmed  by  original  papers.  The  author  was  a  non-con- 
Jbrmist,  but  bis  narrative  was  allowed  to  be  accurate  by  the 
opposite  party.  To  save  repetition,  I  may  mention  once  for 
ail,  that,  when  no  authority  is  referred  to>  my  statement  of 
these  transactions  is  taken  from  this  book.  It  was  reprinted  In 
1642,  and  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Pheoix,  or  a  revival  of  Scarce  and  Valuable  Pieces.  Lond. 
1707 — 8.     But  I  hare  made  use  of  the  first  edition. 

f  This  was  the  order  of  worship  used  by  the  church  of 
Geneva,  of  which  Calvin  was  minister:  It  had  been  lately 
translated  into  English. 
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20, 1555 ;  he  lamented  the  unseemly  contentions  which 
prevailed  among  them ;  he  said  that,  although  he  had 
always  recommended  moderation  respecting  external 
ceremonies,  yet  he  could  not  but  condemn  the  obsti- 
nacy of  those  who  would  consent  to  no  change  of  old 
customs;  that  in  the  liturgy  of  England  he  had  found 
many  tolerable  fooleries,  ( tolerabiles  ineptias),  practices 
which  might  be  tolerated  at  the  beginning  of  a  reforma- 
tion, but  which  ought  afterwards  to  be  removed ;  he 
thought  that  the  present  condition  of  the  English  exiles 
warranted  them  to  attempt  this,  and  to  agree  upon  an 
order  more  conducive  to  edification  ;  and,  for  his  part, 
he  could  not  understand  what  those  persons  meant  who 
discovered  such  fondness  for  popish  dregs.* 

This  letter,  being  read  to  the  congregation,  had  a 
great  effect  in  repressing  the  keenness  of  such  as  had 
urged  the  unlimited  use  of  the  liturgy ;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  form  which  might 
accommodate  all  differences.!  When  this  committee 
met,  Knox  told  them  that  he  was  convinced  it  was 
necessary  for  one  of  the  parties  to  relent,  before  they 
could  come  to  an  amicable  settlement;  and  that  he 
would  therefore  state  what  he  judged  most  proper  to 
be  done,  and  having  exonerated  himself,  would  allow 
them,  without  opposition,  to  determine  as  they  should 
answer  to  God  and  the  church.  They  accordingly 
agreed  upon  a  form  of  worship,  in  which  some  things 
were  taken  from  the  English  liturgy,  and  others  added, 
which  were  thought  suitable  to  their  circumstances. 
This  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  end  of  April 
next ;  and  if  any  dispute  arose  in  the  interval,  it  was 
to  be  referred  to  five  of  the  most  celebrated  foreign 
divines.  The  agreement  was  subscribed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  congregation;  thanks  were  publicly 
returned  to  God  for  trie  restoration  of  harmony ;  and 
the  communion  was  received  as  a  pledge  of  union,  and 
the  burial  of  all  past  offences. 

But  this  agreement  was  soon  after  violated,  and  the 
peace  of  that  unhappy  congregation  again  broken,  in 
the  most  wanton  and  scandalous  manner.  On  the  13th 
of  March,  1555,  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  been  preceptor  to 
Edward  VI.  came  from  England  to  Frankfort,  with 
some  others  in  his  company.  The  first  day  that  they 
attended  public  worship  after  their  arrival,  they  broke 
through  the  established  order,  by  answering  aloud 
after  the  minister  in  the  time  of  divine  service.  Being 
admonished  by  some  of  the  elders  to  refrain  from  that 
practice,  they  insolently  replied,  "That  they  would 
do  as  they  had  done  in  England;  and  they  would  have 
the  face  of  an  English  church."^  On  the  following 
Sabbath,  one  of  their  number  having  intruded  himself 
into  the  pulpit,  without  the  consent  of  the  pastors  or 
the  congregation,  read  the  litany,  while  Cox  and  the 
other  accomplices  echoed  the  responses.  This  offen- 
sive behaviour  was  aggravated  by  the  consideration, 
that  some  of  them,  bofore  leaving  England,  had  been 
guilty  of  compliances  with  popery,  for  which  they  had 
not  yet  professed  repentance* 

Such  an  insult  upon  the  whole  body,  and  such  an 
outrage  upon  all  order  and  decency,  could  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  was  Knox's  turn  to  preach  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  last  mentioned  Sabbath.    In  his  ordi- 


*  Calvini  Epist.  p.  28.  apudOper.  torn.  ix.  Amstselodami. 
Anno  1667. 

f  Previous  to  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  Knox, 
Whittingham,  Fox,  Gilbv,  and  T.  Cole,  had  composed  (what 
was  afterwards  called)  The  order  of  Geneva,  but  it  did  not 
meet  the  views  of  all  concerned.  This  was  different  from  the 
order  of  the  Genevan  church,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page. 
It  was  so  called,  because  first  used  by  the  English  church  at 
Geneva;  and  it  was  afterwards  used  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
under  the  name  of  The  Book  of  Common  Order %  and  is  some- 
times called  Knox's  Liturgy. 

\  "  The  Lord  grant  it  to  have  the  face  of  Christ's  church 
(says  Knox,  in  an  account  which  he  drew  up  of  these  transac- 
tions) ;  and  therefore  I  would  have  had  it  agreeable,  in  out- 
ward rites  and  ceremonies,  with  Christian  churches  reformed.' 
Cald.  MS.  i.  149. 
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nary  course  of  lecturing  through  the  book  of  Genesis, 
he  had  occasion  to  discourse  of  the  manner  in  which 
offences  committed  by  professors  of  religion  ought  to 
be  treated.  Having  mentioned  that  there  were  infirm- 
ities in  their  conduct  over  which  a  veil  should  be 
thrown,  he  proceeded  to  remark  that  offences  which 
openly  dishonoured  God  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
church,  ought  to  be  disolosed  and  publicly  rebuked. 
He  then  reminded  them  of  the  contention  which  had 
existed  in  the  congregation,  and  of  the  happy  manner 
in  which,  after  long  and  painful  iabour,  it  had  been 
ended,  to  the  joy  of  all,  by  the  solemn  agreement 
which  had  been  that  day  flagrantly  violated.  This,  he 
said,  it  became  not  the  proudest  of  them  to  have  at- 
tempted. Nothing  which  was  destitute  of  a  divine 
warrant  ought  to  be  obtruded  upon  any  Christian 
church.  In  that  book,. for  which  some  entertained 
such  an  overweening  fondness,  he  would  undertake  to 
prove  publicly,  that  there  were  things  imperfect,  im- 
pure, and  superstitious;  and,  if  any  would  go  about  to 
burden  a  free  congregation  with  such  things,  he  would 
not  fail,  as  often  as  he  occupied  that  place,  (provided 
hie  text  afforded  occasion),  to  oppose  their  design. 
As  he  had  been  forced  to  enter  upon  that  subject,  he 
would  say  further,  that,  in  his  judgment,  slackness  in 
reforming  religion,  when  time  and  opportunity  were 
granted,  was  one  cause  of  the  divine  displeasure  against 
England.  He  adverted  to  the  trouble  which  Bishop 
Hooper  had  suffered  for  refusing  to  comply  with  some 
of  the  ceremonies,  and  also  to  the  want  of  discipline,- 
and  to  the  well  known  fact,  that  three,  four,  or  five 
benefices  had  been  occupied  by  one  man,  to  the  depriv- 
ing of  the  flock  of  Christ  of  their  necessary  food. 

This  free  reprimand  was  highly  resented  by  those 
against  whom  it  was  levelled,  especially  by  such  as 
had  held  pluralities  in  England,  who  insisted  that  the 

S  readier  should  be  called  to  account  for  having  slan- 
ered  their  mother  church.  A  special  meeting  being 
held  for  the  consideration  of  this  business,  the  friends 
of  the  liturgy,  instead  of  prosecuting  their  complaints 
against  Knox,  began  with  requiring  that  Dr.  Cox  and 
his  friends  should  be  admitted  to  a  vote.  This  was 
resisted  by  the  great  majority ;  because  they  had  not 
yet  subscribed  the  discipline  of  the  church,  nor  given 
satisfaction  for  their  late  disorderly  conduct,  and  for 
their  sinful  compliances  in  England.  The  behaviour 
of  our  countryman,  on  this  occasion,  was  more  remark- 
able for  magnanimity  than  for  prudence.  Although 
aware  of  their  hostility  to  himself,  and  that  they  sought 
admission  chiefly  to  overpower  him  by  numbers,  he 
was  so  confident  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  so 
anxious  to  remove  prejudices,  that  he  entreated  and 
prevailed  with  the  meeting  to  yield  to  this  unreason- 
able request,  and  to  admit  them  presently  to  a  vote. 
44 1  know,"  said  he,  "  that  your  earnest  desire  to  be  re- 
ceived at  this  instant  within  the  number  of  the  congre- 
gation, is,  that  by  the  multitude  of  your  voices  ye  may 
overthrow  my  cause.  Howbeit,  the  matter  is  so  evi- 
dent, that  ye  shall  not  be  able  to  do  it.  I  fear  not  your 
judgment;  and  therefore  do  require  that  ye  might  be 
admitted.'**  This  disinterestedness  was  thrown  away 
on  the  opposite  party;  for  no  sooner  were  they  admit- 
ted, and  had  obtained  a  majority  of  voices,  than  Cox 
(although  he  had  no  authority  in  the  congregation) 
discharged  Knox  from  preaching,  and  from  all  inter- 
ference in  the  congregational  affairs,  f 

The  great  body  of  the  congregation  were  indignant 
at  these  proceedings;  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
their  mutual  animosity  would  break  out  into  a  dis- 
graceful tumult.    To  prevent  this,  some  of  the  mem* 

»  Cald.  MS.  i.  252. 

f  Collier  (ii.  395.)  says  that  Knox  manifested  in  this  instance, 
ua  surprising  compliance.*'  But  it  appears,  even  from  the 
account  given  by  that  historian,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Frank- 
fort affair,  he  displayed  the  greatest  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance, while  the  conduct  of  his  opponents  was  marked  through- 
out with  violence  and  want  of  charity. 


bers  made  a  representation  of  the  ease  to  the  senate 
of  Frankfort,  who,  after  in  vain  recommending  a  pri- 
vate accommodation,  issued  an  order  that  the  congre- 
gation should  conform  exactly  to  the  worship  used  by 
the  French  church,  as  nothing  but  confusion  had  ensued 
since  they  departed  from  it ;  and  if  this  was  not  com- 
plied with,  they  threatened  to  Bhut  up  their  place  of 
worship.  To  this  peremptory  injunction  the  Coxian 
faction  pretended  a  cheerful  submission,  while  they 
clandestinely  concerted  measures  for  obtaining  its  re- 
vocation, and  enforcing  their  favourite  liturgy  upon 
their  reclaiming  brethren. 

Perceiving  the  influence  which  our  countryman  had 
in  the  congregation,  and  despairing  to  carry  their  plaa 
into  execution,  as  long  as  he  was  among  them,  they 
determined  in  the  first  place  to  get  rid  of  hia.  To 
accomplish  this,  they  had  recourse  to  one  of  the  basest 
and  most  unchristian  arts  ever  employed  to  ruin  an 
adversary.  Two  of  them,  in  concurrence  with  others, 
went  privately  to  the  magistrates,  and  accused  Knox 
of  High  Treason  against  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
his  son  Philip,  and  Queen  Mary  of  England ;  patting 
into  their  hands  a  copy  of  a  book  which  be  had  lately 
published,  and  in  which  the  passages  containing  the 
grounds  of  charge  were  marked !  "  O  Lord  God ! 
(says  Knox,  when  narrating  this  step)  open  their 
hearts  to  see  their  wickedness ;  and  forgive  them,  for 
thy  manifold  mercies.  And  I  forgive  them,  O  Lord, 
from  the  bottom  of  mine  heart.  But  that  thy  message 
sent  by  my  mouth  may  not  be  slandered,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  declare  the  cause  of  my  departing,  and  to 
utter  their  follies,  to  their  amendment,  I  trust,  and  the 
example  of  others,  who  in  the  same  banishment  can  have 
so  cruel  hearts  as  to  persecute  their  brethren."*  The 
book  which  the  informers  left  with  the  magistrates 
was  his  Admonition  to  England ;  and  the  passage  upon 
which  they  principally  fixed,  as  substantiating  the 
charge  of  treason  against  the  Emperor,  was  the  follow- 
ing, originally  spoken  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ameraham 
in  Buckinghamshire,!  on  occasion  of  the  rumoured 
marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip,  the  son  and  heir 
of  Charles  V.  a  match,  which  was  at  that  time  dreaded 
even  by  many  of  the  English  Catholics.  "  O  Eng- 
land, England,  if  thou  obstinately  wilt  return  into 
Egypt,  that  is,  if  thou  contract  marriage,  confederacy, 
or  league  with  such  princes  as  do  maintain  and  ad- 
vance idolatry;  such  as  the  Emperor  (who  is  no  less 
enemy  to  Christ  that  ever  was  Nero) :  if  for  the  plea- 
sure of  soch  princes  thou  return  to  thy  old  abomina- 
tions before  used  under  papistry,  then  assuredly,  O 
England,  thou  shah  be  plagued  and  brought  to  deso- 
lation, by  the  means  of  those  whose  favour  thou  seek- 
est !"  The  Other  passages  related  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
English  Queen.  Not  to  speak  of  the  extravagance  of 
the  charge  which  they  founded  upon  these  passages, 
and  of  the  unbrotherly  spirit  which  they  discovered, 
it  was  with  little  grace  and  consistency  that  the  stick- 
lers for  the  English  forms  availed  themselves  of  the 
6trong  language  which  Knox  had  employed  in  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal,  in  order  to  excite  prejudices  against 
him  ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  extract  from 
their  writings  declamations  against  their  own  Queen 
and  against  foreign  princes,  more  intemperate  by  far 
than  any  thing  that  ever  proceeded  from  his  pen.£ 

The  magistrates,  in  consequence  of  this  accusation, 


*  Cald.  MS.  i.  254.  Upon  his  return  to  Geneva,  Knox  com- 
mitted to  writing  an  account  of  the  reasons  of  his  retiring;  from 
Frankfort.  This  he  intended  to  have  published  in  his  vindi- 
cation; but  on  mature  deliberation,  he  resolved  to  suppress  it, 
and  to  leave  his  own  character  to  suffer,  rather  than  expose 
his  brethren  and  the  common  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. His  narrative  has  been  preserved  by  Calderwood,  and 
has  furnished  me  with  several  facts.  It  contains  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  accused  him  to  the  senate  of  Frankfort,  with 
their  advisers;  but  I  have  omitted  them, as  Knox  has  also  done 
in  the  notice  which  he  has  taken  of  the  affair,  in  his  Historic 


of  the  Reformation,  p.  85. 
f  See  above,  p.  114. 


t  See  Note  XXII. 
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il 


•ml  for  Wkittingkam,  a  respectable  member  of  tbe 
English  congregation,  and  interrogated  him  concern- 
ing Knox's  character.  He  told  them  that  he  was  "  a 
learned,  grave,  and  godly  man."  They  then  acquainted 
him  with  the  serious  accusation  which  had  been  lodged 
against  him  by  some  of  his  countrymen,  and  giving 
htm  the  book,  charged  him,  tub  votna  pack,  to  bring 
them  an  exact  Latin  translation  of  the  passages  which 
were  marked.  This  being  done,  they  commanded 
Knox  to  desist  from  preaching,  until  their  pleasure 
should  be  known.  To  this  command  he  peaceably 
submitted :  "  Yet,  (says  he,  in  his  narrative),  being 
desirous  to  hear  others,  I  went  to  the  church  next  day, 
not  thinking  that  my  company  would  have  offended 
any.  But  as  soon  as  my  accusers  saw  me,  they,  with 
—  and  others,  departed  from  the  sermon ;  some  of 
(hem  protesting  with  great  vehemence,  that  they  would 
not  tarry  where  I  was."*  The  magistrates  were  ex- 
tremely perplexed  how  to  act  in  this  delicate  business : 
on  the  one  nand,  they  were  satisfied  of  the  malice  of 
Knox's  accusers;  on  the  other,  they  were  afraid  that 
information  of  the  charge  would  be  conveyed  to  the 
Emperor's  Council,  which  sat  at  Augshurgh,  and  that 
they  might  be  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  accused  to 
them,  or  to  the  Queen  of  England.  In  this  dilemma, 
they  desired  Whittingham  to  advise  his  friend  private- 
ly* to  retire  of  his  own  accord  from  Frankfort.  At  the 
same  time,  they  did  not  dissemble  their  detestation  of 
the  unnatural  conduct  of  the  informers,  who,  having 
waited  upon  them  to  know  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions, were  dismissed  from  their  presence  with  signs 
of  displeasure. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  Knox  delivered  a  very  con- 
solatory discourse  to  about  fifty  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  assembled  at  his  lodgings  in  the  even- 
ing. Next  day  they  accompanied  him  some  miles  on 
his  journey  from  Frankfort,  and,  with  heavy  hearts 
and  many  tears,  committed  him  to  God,  and  took  their 
leave. 

No  sooner  was  Knox  gone,  than  Cox,  who  had  pri- 
vately concerted  the  plan  with  Dr.  Glauberg,  a  civilian, 
and  nephew  of  the  chief  magistrate,  procured  an  order 
from  the  Senate  for  the  unlimited  use  of  the  English 
litorgy,  by  means  of  the  false  representation  that  it 
was  now  universally  acceptable  to  the  congregation. 
The  next  step  was  the  abrogation  of  the  discipline,  and 
then  the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  or  superintendent 
over  the  pastors.  Having  accomplished  these  impor- 
tant improvements,  they  could  now  boast  that  they  had 
44  the  face  of  an  English  church.'9  Yes !  they  could 
now  raise  their  heads  above  all  the  reformed  churches 
who  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  them ;  who,  though 
they  might  have  all  the  office-bearers  and  ordinances 
instituted  by  Christ,  had  neither  bishop,  nor  litany, 
■or  surplice  1  They  could  now  lift  up  their  faces  in  the 
presence  of  the  church  of  Rome  herself,  and  cherish 
the  hope  that  she  would  not  altogether  disown  them. 
But  let  me  not  forget,  that  the  men  of  whom  I  write 
were  at  this  time  suffering  exile  for  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, and  that  they  really  detested  the  body  of  popery, 
though  childishly  and  superstitiously  attached  to  its 
attire,  and  gestures,  and  language. 

The  sequel  of  the  transactions  in  the  English  con- 
gregation at  Frankfort,  does  not  properly  belong  to  this 
memoir.  I  shall  only  add,  that,  alter  some  ineffectual 
attempts  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  breach  of  the 
church's  peace  and  the  injurious  treatment  of  their 
minister,  a  considerable  number  of  the  members  left 
the  city.  Some  of  them,  among  whom  was  Fox  the 
celebrated  martyrologist,  repaired  to  Basil.  The  greater 


*  CaM.  MS.  i.  255.    Mr.  Slrype  bat  not  discovered  his 
— *  impartiality  or  accuracy  in  his  short  account  of  this 

,     He  says  that  Knox  had  "  published  some  dangerous 

wrmcifU* about govrnmtnt"  and  that  the  informers  "thought 
it  &tjbr  their  own  security  to  make  an  open  complaint  against 
him.  Memor.  of  the  Reformat,  iii.  242.  Even  Collier  him- 
self does  not  pretend  such  an  excuse  for  the  actors. 


part  went  to  Geneva,  where  they  obtained  a  place  of 
worship,  and  lived  in  great  harmony  and  love,  until 
the  storm  of  persecution  in  England  blew  over,  at  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary ;  while  those  who  remained  at 
Frankfort,  as  if  to  expiate  their  offence  against  Knox, 
continued  a  prey  to  endless  contention.  Cox  and  his 
learned  colleagues,  having  accomplished  their  favourite 
object,  soon  left  them  to  compose  the  strife  which 
they  had  excited,  and  provided  themselves  elsewhere 
with  a  less  expensive  situation  for  carrying  on  their 
studies.* 

I  have  been  the  more  minute  in  the  detail  of  these 
transactions,  not  only  on  account  of  the  share  which 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  had  in  them,  but  because 
they  throw  light  upon  the  controversy  between  the 
conformists  and  non-conformists,  which  runs  through 
the  succeeding  period  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
England.  "The  troubles  at  Frankfort"  present,  in 
miniature,  a  striking  picture  of  that  contentious  scene 
which  was  afterwards  exhibited  on  a  larger  scale  in 
the  mother-country.  The  issue  of  that  affair  augured 
ill  as  to  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
litigated  points.  It  had  been  usual  to  urge  conformity 
to  trie  obnoxious  ceremonies,  from  the  respect  due  to 
the  authority  by  which  they  were  enjoined.  But  in 
this  instance  the  civil  authority,  so  far  from  enjoining, 
had  rather  discountenanced  them.  If  they  were  urged 
with  such  intolerant  importunity  in  a  place  where  the 
laws  and  customs  were  repugnant  to  them,  what  was 
to  be  expected  in  England,  where  law  and  custom 
were  on  their  side  ?  The  divines  who  were  advanced 
in  the  church  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  professed, 
that  they  desired  the  removal  of  those  grounds  of  strife, 
but  could  not  obtain  it  from  the  Queen ;  and  1  am  dis- 
posed to  give  many  of  them  credit  for  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions.  But  as  they  shewed  themselves  so 
stiff  and  unyielding  when  the  matter  was  wholly  in 
their  own  power ;  as .  some  of  them  were  so  eager  in 
wreathing  a  yoke  abont  the  consciences  of  their  bre- 
thren, that  they  urged  reluctant  magistrates  to  rivet  it ; 
is  it  any  wonder  that  their  applications  for  relief  were 
cold  and  ineffectual,  when  made  to  rulers  who  were 
disposed  to  make  the  yoke  still  more  severe,  and  to 
"  chastise  with  scorpions  those  whom  they  had  chas- 
tised with  whips  1"  I  repeat  it ;  when  I  consider  the 
transactions  at  Frankfort,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  de- 
feat of  every  subsequent  attempt  to  advance  the  Refor- 
mation in  England,  or  to  procure  relief  to  those  who 
scrupled  to  yield  conformity  to  some  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical laws.  I  know  it  is  pleaded,  that  the  things  com- 
plained of  are  matters  of  indifference,  not  prohibited  in 
scripture,  not  imposed  as  essential  to  religion  or  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  matters  that  can  affect  no  well  in- 
formed conscience;  and  that  such  as  refuse  them, 


*  Cox  was  afterwards  made  to  feel  a  little  the  galling  yoke 
which  he  strove  to  impose  on  his  brethren.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  that  stately  princess,  still  fonder  of  pompous 
and  popish  equipage  than  her  clergy ,  kept  a  Crucifix  in  her 
chape),  and  ordered  her  chaplains  to  perform  divine  service 
before  it.  Dr.  Cox  was  the  only  one  of  the  refugees  who  com- 
plied with  this,  but  his  conscience  afterwards  remonstrating 
against  it,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  requesting  to  be 
excused  from  continuing  the  practice.  In  this  letter  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  he  employs  the  great  argument  whW*h  Knox  had 
used  against  other  ceremonies,  while  ne  prostratty  hiniM-lf  be- 
fore his  haughty  mistress  with  a  submission  to  wl  ich  our  Re- 
former would  never  have  stooped.  **  I  ought  (says  he)  to  do 
nothing  touching  religion,  which  may  appear  doubtful  wlietiu-r 
it  pleaseth  God  or  not;  for  our  religion,  ought  to  be  certain, 
and  grounded  upon  God's  word  and  will. — Tender  my  sute,  1 
beseech  you,  in  vuceribvs  Jesu  ChrUti%  my  dear  Sovereign, 
and  most  gracious  Queen  Elitabeth."  Burnet,  ii.  Append. 294. 
The  Crucifix  was  removed  at  this  time,  but  again  introduced 
about  1570.  Strype's  Parker,  p.  310.  Dr.  Cox  afterward  fell 
under  the  (''     *  *•.?-..•--_«•  :      »•  r  •  _*_r._s.._ 

rather  i 

Annals, 

to  say,  that  I  do  not  find  him  taking  a  very  active  part  against 
the  non-conformists,  after  his  return  to  England:  he  even  made 
some  attempts  for  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  ceremonies. 


157U.  Mrype  s  ranter,  p.  3iu.  ur.  v-ox  auerwara  leu 
the  displeasure  of  his  "  dear  Sovereign,"  for  maintaining 
r  stiffly  some  of  the  revenues  of  his  bishonrick.  Strype  s 
Is,  ii.  579.     It  is  bat  justice,  however,  to  this  learned  man 
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when  enacted  by  authority,  are  influenced  by  unreason- 
able scrupulosity,  conceited,  pragmatical,  opinionative. 
This  has  been  the  usual  language  of  a  ruling  party, 
when  imposing  upon  the  consciences  of  the  minority. 
But  not  to  urge  here  the  danger  of  allowing  to  any 
class  of  rulers,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  a  power  of  en- 
joining indifferent  lb i nee  in  religion;  nor  the  undeni- 
able fact,  that  the  burdensome  system  of  ceremonial 
observances,  by  which  religion  was  corrupted  under 
the  papacy,  was  gradually  introduced  under  these  and 
similar  pretexts ;  nor  that  the  things  in  question,  when 
complexly  and  formally  considered,  are  not  really 
matters  of  indifference ;  not  to  insist  at  present,  I  say, 
upon  these  topics,  the  answer  to  the  above  plea  is 
short  and  decisive.  *  These  things  appear  matters  of 
conscience  and  importance  to  the  scruplers :  you  say 
they  are  matters  01  indifference.  Why  then  violate  the 
sacred  peace  of  the  church,  and  perpetuate  division ; 
why  silence,  deprive,  harass,  ana  starve  men  of  ac- 
knowledged learning  and  piety,  and  drive  from  com- 
munion a  sober  and  devout  people ;  why  torture  their 
consciences,  and  endanger  their  souls,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  things  which,  in  your  judgment,  are  indifferent, 
not  necessary,  and  unworthy  to  become  subjects  of 
contention  V 

Upon  retiring  from  Frankfort,  Knox  went  directly 
to  Geneva.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  back  by 
Calvin.  As  his  advice  had  great  weight  in  disposing 
Knox  to  comply  with  the  invitation  from  Frankfort,  he 
felt  much  hurt  at  the  treatment  which  had  obliged  him 
to  leave  it.  In  reply  to  an  apologetic  epistle  which 
he  received  from  Dr.  Cox,  Calvin,  although  he  pru- 
dently restrained  himself  from  saying  any  thing  which 
might  revive  or  increase  the  flame,  could  not  conceal 
his  opinion,  that  Knox  had  been  used  in  an  unbrotherly 
and  unchristian  manner,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  his  accuser  to  have  remained  at  home,  than 
to  have  come  into  a  foreign  country  as  a  firebrand  to 
inflame  a  peaceable  society.* 

It  appeared  from  the  event,  that  Providence  had 
disengaged  Knox  from  his  late  charge,  to  employ 
him  on  a  more  important  service.  From  the  time 
that  he  was  carried  prisoner  into  France,  he  had 
never  lost  sight  of  Scotland,  nor  relinquished  the  hope 
of  again  preaching  in  his  native  country.  While  ne 
resided  at  Berwick  and  Newcastle,  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  personal  intercourse  with  his  country- 
men, and  of  learning  the  state  of  religion  among 
them.f  His  unintermitted  labours,  during  the  five 
years  which  he  spent  in  England,  by  occupying  his 
time  and  attention,  lessened  the  regret  which  he  felt  at 
seeing  the  object  of  his  wishes  apparently  at  as  great 
a  distance  as  ever.  Upon  leaving  that  kingdom,  his 
thoughts  were  turned  with  much  anxiety  to  the  state 
of  Scotland.  He  found  means  to  carry  on  an  epistola- 
ry correspondence  with  some  of  his  friends  in  that 
country ;  one  great  object  of  his  journeys  to  Dieppe 
was  to  receive  their  letters ;%  and  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion, soon  after  his  retreat  from  Frankfort,  to  obtain 
information  from  them,  which  encouraged  him  to  exe- 
cute a  design  that  he  had  long  entertained,  of  paying 
a  visit  to  his  native  country.  To  prepare  the  reader 
for  the  account  of  this  journey  it  may  be  of  advantage 
to  give  a  view  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  transac- 
tions which  had  taken  place  in  that  kingdom  from  the 
time  that  Knox  was  forced  to  leave  it. 


The  surrender  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  seemed 
to  have  given  an  irrecoverable  blow  to  the  reformed 
interest  in  Scotland.     Among  the  prisoners  conveyed 


*  Calvini  Epistolrc,  p.  98.  ut  supra.  This  letter  is  addressed 
"  Cnoxo,  (by  mistake  of  the  publisher,  instead  of  Coxo,)  et 
Gregalibim.  Pridie  Idas  Junii,  1555."  Knox  was  at  Geneva 
when  Calvin  wrote  that  letter. 

f  See  above,  p.  91,  93.  \  MS.  Letters,  p.  255—6. 


to  France  were  some  of  the  most  sealoas  and  able 
protestants  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  rest,  seeing 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  their  adversaries,  were 
dispirited  and  intimidated.  The  clergy  triumphed  in 
the  victory  which  they  had  obtained,*  and  flattered 
themselves  that  they  would  now  be  able  with  ease  to 
stifle  all  opposition  to  their  measures.  The  Regent, 
being  guided  entirely  by  his  brother,  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  was  ready  to  employ  all  the  power  of 
the  state  for  supporting  the  authority  of  the  church,  and 
for  suppressing  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  her 
decisions.  During  the  confusions  produced  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  kingdom  under  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
by  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Pinkie,  in  the 
year  1547,  the  Regent  found  it  his  interest  not  to  irri- 
tate the  protestants.  But  no  sooner  was  he  freed  from  the 
alarm  created  by  these  events  than  he  began  to  treat 
them  with  severity.  Aware  that  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly invidious  to  prosecute  the  barons  and  gentry  upon  a 
charge  of  heresy,  and  perhaps  convinced  that  such 
measures  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  had  proved 
injurious  to  the  hierarchy,  the  crafty  Primate  commen- 
ced his  attack  by  bringing  them  to  trial  for  crimes 
against  the  state,  \  Although  they  had  conducted 
themselves  in  the  most  peaceable  and  loyal  manner 
during  the  late  invasion,  and  many  of  them  had  died 
under  the  standard  of  the  Regent,^  they  were  accused 
of  being  secretly  favourable  to  the  English,  and  of 
holding  correspondence  with  them.  Cockburn  of 
Ormiston,  and  C rich  ton  of  Brunston  were  banished, 
and  their  estates  forfeited. ||  Sir  John  Melville  of 
Raith,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  probity,  and  of 
untainted  loyalty,  was  accused  of  a  traitorous  connec- 
tion with  the  enemy,  and  although  the  only  evidence 
adduced  in  support  of  the  charge  was  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  one  of  his  sons  then  in  England,  and  al- 
though this  letter  contained  nothing  criminal,  yet  was 
he  unjustly  condemned  and  beheaded.}  The  signing 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  in  1550,  was  a 
signal  for  the  clergy  to  proceed  to  an  act  of  more  un- 
disguised persecution.  Adam  Wallace,  who  had  lived 
for  some  time  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Ormiston,  was 
apprehended,  and  being  tried  for  heresy  before  a 
convention  of  clergy  and  nobility,  was  committed 
to  the  flames  on  the  Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh.^  In 
the  following  year,  the  parliament  renewed  the  laws 
in  support  of  the  church,  and  added  a  new  statute 
against  the  circulation  of  heretical  ballads  and  tra- 
gedies.** 

By  these  severe  measures  the  clergy  struck  terror 
into  the  minds  of  the  nation ;  but  they  were  unable 
to  conceal  the  glaring  corruptions  by  which  their 
own  order  was  disgraced,  and  they  could  not  remain 
strangers  to  the  murmurs  and  complaints  that  these 
had    excited    throughout    the    whole   kingdom.      In 

*  The  following  lines  were  commonly  used  at  this  time  in 
Scotland : 

Priestis,  content  you  now,  Priestis,  content  you  now; 

For  Normand,  and  his  companie,  he*  fillit  the  gallayia  fow. 

t  MS.  Letters,  435,  438. 

t  Knox,  Historie,  p.  78.  Home  of  Godscroft's  History,  ii. 
128.  Edin.  1743.  ||  Knox,  ibid.  p.  80. 

{  Buchanani  Oper.  i.  302.  Knox,  Historie,  p.  82.  The  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  patriot  occurs  in  n  work 
of  one  of  our  Latin  poets  which  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

JOHAPTNE8  MAIATLLUS   RETHTUS, 

Nobilis  Fifamis,  Jacobo  V.  Regi  olira  familiarissiuus,  rommt 
vftae  innocentia,ob  pura?  Relligionis  studium,  in  suspicion*  falsi 
criminis,  iniquissimo  judicio  sublatus  est  A0  Christ! i  1548. 
Quidnam  ego  commerui?  quae  tanta  injuria  facti? 

Hostis  ut  in  nostrum  saeviat  ense  caput? 
Idem  hostis,  judexque  simul.     Pro  crimine,  Christi 

Rellieio,  et  fiedo  crimine  pura  manas. 
O  seclal  O  mores!  scelerum  sic  tollere  poenas 
Ut  virtus  sceleri  debita  damna  luat. 

Joh.  Jonstom  Heroes,  pp.  28, 29. 
Ludg.  Bat.  1603. 
t  Knox,  Historie,  p.  87,  88.    Spottiswood,  90,  91.    Bene 
Icow*.  Ff.  ij.  ••  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  p.  488—9. 
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it 


die  month  of  November  1549,  a  provincial  Council 
was  held  at  Edinburgh  "  for  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy."*  This  Coun- 
cil acknowledged  that  "  corroption  and  profane  lewd- 
ness of  life,  as  well  as  gross  ignorance  of  arts  and 
sciences,  reigned  among  the  clergy  of  almost  every 
degree,"!  an{*  tnev  enacted  *o  fewer  than  fifty-eight 
canons  for  correcting  these  evils.  They  agreed  to 
carry  into  execution  the  decree  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  Basle,  which  ordained  that  every  clergyman 
who  lived  in  concubinage  should  be  deprived  of  the 
revenues  of  his  benefice  for  three  months,  and  that  if, 
after  due  admonition,  he  did  not  dismiss  his  concu- 
bine, or  if  he  took  to  himself  another,  he  should  be 
altogether  deprived  of  all  his  benefices.^  They  ex- 
horted the  prelates  and  inferior  clergy  not  to  retain  in 
their  own  houses  their  bastard  children,  nor  to  suffer 
them  to  be  promoted  directly  or  indirectly  to  their  own 
benefices,  nor  to  employ  the  patrimony  of  the  church 
for  the  purpose  of  marrying  them  to  barons,  or  of 
erecting  baronages  for  tbem.||  That  the  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity  might  be  visibly  preserved, 
they  appointed  the  ordinaries  to  charge  the  priests 
under  their  care,  to  desist  from  the  practice  of  preserv- 
ing their  beards  which  had  begun  to  prevail,  and  to 
see  that  the  canonical  tonsure  was  duly  observed. $ 
To  remedy  the  neglect  of  public  instruction,  which 
was  loudly  complained  of,  they  agreed  to  observe  the 
act  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  ordained  that  every 
bishop,  "  according  to  the  grace  given  to  him,"  should 

{ireach  personally  four  times  a  year  at  least,  unless 
awfully  hindered  ;  and  that  such  of  them  as  were 
unfit  for  this  duty,  through  want  of  practice,  should 
endeavour  to  qualify  themselves,  and  tor  that  end 
should  entertain  in  their  houses  learned  divines  ca- 
pable of  instructing  them.  The  same  injunctions 
were  laid  on  rectors.f  They  determined  that  a  bene- 
fice should  be  set  apart  in  each  bishoprick  and  monas- 
tery for  supporting  a  preacher  who  might  supply  the 
want  of  teaching  within  the  bounds ;  that,  where  no 
such  benefice  was  set  apart,  pensions  should  be  al- 
lotted ;  and  that,  where  neither  of  these  was  provided, 
the  preacher  should  be  entitled  to  demand  from  the 
rector  forty  shillings  a  year,  provided  he  had  preached 
four  times  in  his  parish  within  that  period.**  The 
Couneil  made  a  number  of  other  regulations,  concern- 
ing the  dress  and  diet  of  the  clergy,  the  course  of 
study  in  cathedral  churches  and  monasteries,  union  of 
benefices,  pluralities,  ordinations,  dispensations,  and 
the  method  of  process  in  consistorial  courts.  But 
not  trusting  altogether  to  these  remedies  for  the  cure 
of  heresy,  they  further  ordained,  that  the  bishop  of 
each  diocese,  and  the  head  of  each  monastery,  should 
appoint  "  Inquisitors  of  heretical  pravity,  men  of  pie- 
ty, probity,  learning,  good  fame,  and  great  circum- 
spection," who  should  make  the  most  diligent  search 
after  heresies,  foreign  opinions,  condemned  books,  and 
particularly  profane  songs  intended  to  defame  the 
clergy,  and  to  detract  from  the  authority  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical constitutions.-)- 1 

Another  provincial  Council,  held  in  1551  and  1552, 
besides  ratifying  the  preceding  canons,^  adopted  an 
additional  expedient  for  correcting  the  continued  neg- 
lect of  public  instruction.  After  declaring  that  "  the 
inferior  clergy,  and  the  prelates  for  the  most  part, 
were  still  unqualified  for  instructing  the  people  in 
the  catholic  faith  and  other  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  for  reclaiming  the  erroneous,"  they  proceeded 
to  approve  of  a  Catechism  which  had  been  compiled  in 
the  Scottish  language,  ordered  that  it  should  be  print- 


*  This  Council  assembled  at  Linlithgow,  and  was  tranferred 
to  Edinburgh.    Wilkint,  Concilia.  Tom.  iv.  46.  conf.  p.  209. 
+  Proem.  Concil.  apud  Wilkini,  iv.  46. 
{  Canon,  i.  Ibid.  p.  47.  ]|  Can.  2.  Ibid.  p.  48. 

|  Can.  5.  Ibid.  p.  48.  1  Can.  15,20.  Ibid.  p.  60—1. 

••  Can.  42.  45.  Ibid.  56—7. 
ft  Can.  43.  44.  47.  Ibid.  p.  57—8.  \\  Ibid.  p.  69—73. 


ed,  and  that  eopies  of  it  should  be  sent  to  all  rectors, 
vicars,  and  curates,  who  were  enjoined  to  read  a  por- 
tion of  it,  instead  of  a  sermon,  to  their  parishioners, 
on  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  when  no  person  quali- 
fied for  preaching  was  present.  The  rectors,  vicars, 
and  curates,  were  enjoined  to  practise  daily  in  reading 
their  Catechism,  lest  on  ascending  the  pulpit,  they 
should  summer  and  blunder,  and  thereby  expose 
themselves  to  the  laughter  of  the  people.  The  arch- 
bishop was  directed,  after  supplying  the  clergy  with 
copies,  to  keep  the  remainder  beside  him  "in  firm 
custody  ;"  and  the  inferior  clergy  were  prohibited  from 
indiscreetly  communicating  their  copies  to  the  people, 
without  the  permission  of  their  bishops,  who  might 
allow  this  privilege  to  "  certain  honest,  grave,  trusty  and 
discreet  laics,  who  appeared  to  desire  it  for  the  sake 
of  instruction,  and  not  of  gratifying  curiosity."*  If 
any  of  the  hearers  testified  a  disposition  to  call  in  ques- 
tion any  part  of  the  Catechism,  the  clerical  reader 
was  prohibited,  under  the  pain  of  deprivation,  from 
entering  into  dispute  with  them  on  the  subject,  and 
was  instructed  to  delate  them  to  the  Inquisitors. f 

Many  of  the  regulations  enacted  by  these  two  Coun- 
cils were  excellent  ;£  but  the  execution  of  them  de- 
pended upon  the  very  persons  who  were  interested  in 
the  support  of  the  evils  against  which  they  were  di- 
rected ;  and  the  canons  of  the  Scottish  Clergy,  like 
those  of  the  General  Councils  called  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church,  instead  of  correcting,  served  only 
to  proclaim  the  abuses  which  prevailed.  We  know 
from  the  declarations  of  subsequent  provincial  Coun- 
cil 8, ||  as  well  as  from  the  complaints  of  the  people,  that 
the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  continued ;  and  the 
Catechism  which  they  had  sanctioned  seems  to  have 
been  but  little  used.  I  have  not  found  it  mentioned 
by  any  writer  of  that  age,  popish  or  protestant ;  and  we 
know  of  its  existence  only  from  the  canon  of  the 
Council  which  authorized  its  use,  and  from  a  few 
copies  of  it  which  have  descended  to  our  time.$ 

The  Council  which  met  in  1551,  boasts  that,  through 
the  singular  favour  of  the  government  and  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  prelates,  heresy,  which  had  formerly 
spread  through  the  kingdom,  was  now  repressed,  and 
almost  extinguished .%  There  were  still,  however, 
many  protestants  in  the  nation  ;  but  they  were  deprived 
of  teachers,  and  they  satisfied  themselves  with  retain- 
ing their  sentiments,  without  exposing  their  lives  to 
inevitable  destruction  by  avowing  their  creed,  or  ex- 
citing the  suspicions  of  the  clergy  by  holding  private 
conventicles.  In  this  state  they  seem  to  nave  re- 
mained from  1551  to  1554.  While  the  Reformation 
was  in  this  languishing  condition,  it  experienced  a 
sudden  revival  in  Scotland,  from  two  causes  which 
appeared  at  first  view  to  threaten  its  utter  extinction 
in  Britain.  These  were  the  elevation  of  the  Queen 
Dowager  to  the  regency  of  Scotland,  and  the  accession 
of  Mary  to  the  throne  of  England. 

The  Queen  Dowager  of  Scotland,  who  possessed  a 
great  portion  of  that  ambition  by  which  her  brothers, 
the  princes  of  Lorrain,  were  fired,  had  long  formed 
the  design  of  wresting  the  regency  from  the  hands 
of  Arran.  After  a  series  of  political  intrigue,  in 
which  she  discovered  the  most  consummate  and  per- 
severing address,  she  at  last  succeeded  ;  and,  on  the 
10th  of  April  1554,  the  Regent  resigned  his  office 
to  her  in  the  presence  of  parliament,  and  retired  into 
private  life  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Chastelherault. 
The  Dowager  had  at  an  early  period  made  her  court 
to  the  p  rotes  tan  is,  whom  Arran  had  alienated  from 
him  by  persecution  ;  and,  to  induce  them  to  favour  her 
pretensions,  she  had  promised  to  screen  them  from  the 
violence  of  the  clergy.  Having  received  their  cordial 
support,  and  finding  it  necessary  still  to  use  them  as 

*  Can.  16.  Ibid.  p.  72—3.    t  Ibid.  p.  73.    \  See  Note  XXIII. 
II  Wilkint,  p.  207,  209,  210.    Keith,  pref.  p.  xiv. 
{  See  Note  XXIV.  T  Wilkina,  iv.  72. 
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a  check  upon  the  clergy,  who,  under  the  influence  of 
the  primate,  favoured  the  interest  of  her  rival,  the 
Queen  Regent  secretly  countenanced  them,  and  the 
protestants  were  emboldened  again  to  avow  their  sen- 
timents. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Queen  of  England  was  ex- 
erting all  her  power  to  crush  the  Reformation ;  and 
had  the  court  of  Scotland  acted  in  concert  with  her 
for  this  purpose,  the  protestants  must,  according  to 
all  human  probability,  have  been  exterminated  in 
Britain.  But  the  English  Queen  having  married 
Philip  king  of  Spain,  while  the  Queen  Regent  was 
indissolubly  attached  to  France,  the  rival  of  Spain,  a 
coldness  was  produced  between  these  two  princesses, 
which  was  soon  afterward  succeeded  by  an  open  breach. 
Among  the  protestants  who  fled  from  the  cruelty  of 
Mary,  some  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  where  they  were 
suffered  to  remain  undisturbed,  and  even  to  teach  in 
private,  through  the  connivance  of  the  new  Regent, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  security  into  which  the 
clergy  had  been  lulled  by  success.  Travelling  from 
place  to  place,  they  instructed  numbers,  and  by  their 
example  and  their  exhortations  fanned  the  latent  seal 
of  those  who  had  formerly  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth. 

WilUam  Harlow,  whose  zeal  and  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures  compensated  for  the  defects  of  his  edu- 
cation, was  the  first  preacher  who  at  this  time  came  to 
Scotland.  Let  those  who  do  not  know,  or  who  wish 
to  forget,  that  the  religion  which  they  profess  was  first 
preached  by  fishermen  and  tentmakers,  labour  to  con- 
ceal the  occupations  of  some  of  those  men  whom 
Providence  raised  up  to  spread  the  reformed  gospel 
through  their  native  country.  Harlow  had  followed 
the  trade  of  a  tailor  in  Edinburgh  ;*  but  having  im- 
bibed the  protestant  doctrine,  he  retired  to  England, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  preacher,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI. f  Upon  his  return  to  Scotland  he  remained  for 
some  time  in  Ayrshire,  and  he  continued  to  preach  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  with  great  fervour  and 
diligence,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation, 
when  he  was  admitted  minister  of  St.  Cuthberts,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.}: 

Some  time  after  him  arrived  John  Willock,  This 
reformer  afterwards  became  the  principal  coadjutor  of 
Knox,  who  never  mentions  him  without  expressions  of 
affection  and  esteem.  The  cordiality  which  subsisted 
between  them,  the  harmony  of  their  sentiments,  and 
the  combination  of  the  peculiar  talents  and  qualities 
by  which  they  were  distinguished,  conduced  very 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Reformation.  Willock 
was  scarcely  inferior  to  Knox  in  learning,  and  though 
he  did  not  equal  him  in  eloquence  and  intrepidity, 
surpassed  him  in  affability,  in  moderation,  and  in 
addre88,||  and  thus  was  sometimes  able  to  maintain  his 
station  and  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  when  his 
colleague  could  not  act  with  safety  or  with  success. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  and  had  belonged  to  the 
order  of  Franciscan  friars ;  but  having  embraced  the 
reformed  opinions  at  an  early  period,  he  threw  off  the 
monastic  habit,  and  fled  to  England.  During  the  perse- 
cution for  the  Six  Articles  in  1541,  he  was  thrown  into 
the  prison  of  the  Fleet.  He  afterwards  became  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,$ 


*  Keith,  Append,  p.  90.  Episcopal  writers  have  sometimes 
■pbraided  the  Scottish  church,  as  reformed  by  tradesmen  and 
roechnnM-i.  They  hare,  however,  no  reason  to  talk  in  this 
•train  ;  for,  in  the  tint  place,  a  sensible,  pious  tradesman  is 
surely  better  qualified  for  communicating  religious  instruction 
than  an  ignorant,  superstitious  priest;  and  secondly,  the  church 
of  England  herself,  after  trying  those  of  the  latter  class,  was 

;lad  to  betake  herself  to  the  former.     See  Strype's  Annals,  i. 

76,  177.         f  Cald.  MS.  i.  256.  \  Keith,  History,  p.  498. 

J  I  Smetonii  Respons.  ad.  Arch.  Hamilton!    Dialog,    p.  93. 
inburgi,  1579.  6     r 

\  Parkhurtt,  biihop  of  Norwich,  celebrates  Willock.  among 
the  chaplains  of  the  Duke,  in  the  following  lines, 


?! 


and  upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  left  England, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Embden.  Haying  prac- 
tised there  as  a  physician,  he  was  introduced  to  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Friesland,  who  patronised  the  Reforma- 
tion,* and  whose  opinion  of  his  talents  and  integrity 
induced  her  to  send  him  to  Scotland,  in  the  summer 
of  1556,  with  a  commfesion  to  the  Queen  Regent,  to 
make  some  arrangements  respecting  the  trade  which 
was  carried  on  between  the  two  countries.  The  pub- 
lic character  with  which  he  was  invested  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  cultivating  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  protestants,  and  while  he  resided  in  Edinburgh, 
they  met  with  him  in  private,  and  listened  to  hit  reli- 
gious exhortations.f 


Knox  received  the  news  of  this  favourable  change 
in  the  situation  of  his  brethren  with  heart-felt  satis* 
faction.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  fear  danger, 
and  was  little  accustomed  to  consult  his  own  ease, 
when  he  had  the  prospect  of  Being  useful  in  advanc- 
ing the  Reformation ;  but  he  acknowledges  that,  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  was  at  first  averse  to  a  jour- 
ney into  Scotland,  notwithstanding  some  encouraging 
circumstances  in  the  intelligence  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  that  quarter.  He  had  been  so  much  tossed 
about  of  late,  that  he  felt  a  peculiar  relish  in  the 
learned  leisure  which  he  at  present  enjoyed,  and  which 
he  was  desirous  to  prolong.  His  anxiety  to  see  his 
wife,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,  and  the 
importunity  with  which  his  mother-in-law,  in  her  let- 
ters, urged  him  to  visit  them,  determined  him  at  last  to 
undertake  the  journey.:):  Setting  out  from  Geneva  in 
the  month  of  August,  1555,  he  came  to  Dieppe,  and, 
sailing  from  that  port,  landed  on  the  east  coast,  near 
the  boundaries  between  Scotland  and  England,  about 
the  end  of  harvest.|  He  repaired  immediately  to 
Berwick,  where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his 
wife  and  her  mother  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
enjoying  the  happiness  of  religious  society  with  sever- 
al individuals  in  that  city,  who  like  themselves,  had 
not  "  bowed  the  knee"  to  the  established  idolatry, 
nor  consented  to  "  receive  the  mark"  of  antichrist.^ 

Having  remained  some  time  with  them,  he  set  out 
secretly  to  visit  the  protestants  in  Edinburgh,  intend- 
ing, after  a  short  stay,  to  return  to  Berwick.  But  he 
found  employment  which  detained  him  beyond  his 
expectation.  He  lodged  with  James  Syme,  a  respect- 
able burgess  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  house  the  friends 
of  the  reformed  doctrine  repaired,  to  attend  the  in- 
structions of  Knox,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of 
his  arrival.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
had  as  yet  embraced  the  Reformation,  but  several 
protestants  had  repaired  to  it  at  this  time  to  meet  with 
Willock.  Among  these  were  John  Erskine  of  Don, 
whom  we  had  formerly  occasion  to  mention  as  an 
early  favourer  of  the  new  opinions,  and  a  distinguished 
patron  of  literature,^  and  whose  great  respectability 
of  character,  and  approved  loyalty  and  patriotism,  had 
preserved  him  from  the  resentment  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  jealousy  of  government,  during  successive  periods 
of  persecution.**  And  William  Maitland  of  Letbing- 
ton,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  finest  parts,  improved 
by  a  superior  education,  but  inclined  to  subtlety  in 
reasoning,  accommodating  in  his  religious  sentiments, 
and  extremely  versatile  in  his  political  conduct. 
Highly  gratified  with  Knox's  discourses,  which  were 


Quid  mernorem  quanta  fVilocus,  Skinerus  et  Haddoo, 

jElmerusque  tuos  ornarint  luce  penateal 

O!  Deus,  O!  quales  iuvenes?   Quo  principe  digni? 

His  tua  luminibus  splendet  domus. 

Strype's  Annals,  ii.  Append,  p.  46. 
*  Gerdes.  Hist.  Reform,  iii.  147—8. 

+  Spottiswood,  p.  93.     Knox.  90.  |  MS.  Letters,  p.  54*. 

J)  Discours  of  the  Troubles  at  Franckford,  p.  Iv.  Hx.    Knor. 
Historie,  p.  90 

$  MS.  Letters,  p.  343.  f  See  above,  p.  6. 35. 

•*  Bucbanani  Ooer.  I.  301.    Keith,  Append,  p.  €7. 
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so  moeh  superior  to  any  which  they  had  heard,  either 
from  popish  or  protestaat  preachers,  they  brought 
their  acquaintances  along  with  them  to  hear  him,  and 
his  audiences  daily  increased.  Being  confined  to  a 
private  house,  he  was  obliged  to  preach  to  success- 
ive assemblies  ;  and  was  unremittingly  employed,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  in  communicating  instruction 
to  persons  who  demanded  it  with  extraordinary  avidity. 
The  following  letter  written  by  him  to  Mrs.  Bowes,  to 
exam  himself  for  not  returning  as  soon  as  he  had 
purposed,  will  convey  the  best  idea  of  his  employ- 
ment and  feelings  on  this  interesting  occasion. 

"The  wayis  of  man  are  not  in  his  awn  power. 
Albeit  my  journey  toward  Scotland,  belovit  mother, 
was  maist  contranous  to  my  awn  judgement,  befoir 
I  did  ioterpryse  the  same ;  yet  this  day  I  prais  God 
for  thame  wha  was  the  cause  externall  of  my  resort  to 
tfaeis  qoarteris ;  that  is,  I  prais  God  in  yow  and  for 
yow,  whome  hie  maid  the  instrument  to  draw  me  from 
the  den  of  my  awn  eas  (you  allane  did  draw  me 
from  the  rest  of  quyet  studie,)  to  contemplat  and  be- 
hald  the  fervent  thirst  of  oure  brethrene,  night  and 
day  sobbing  and  gTonyng  for  the  breide  of  lyfe.  Gif  I 
had  not  sene  it  with  my  eis,  in  my  awn  cuntry,  I  culd 
not  have  beleveit  it !  I  praisit  God,  when  I  was  with 
you,  perceaving  that,  in  the  middis  of  Sodoine,  God 
had  mo  Lottie  than  one,  and  ma  faithful  douchteris 
than  tua.  But  the  fervencie  heir  doith  fer  exceid  all 
ntheris  that  I  have  seen.  And  thairfoir  ye  sail  pacient- 
lie  bear,  altho'  1  spend  heir  yet  sum  dayis ;  for  depart 
I  cannot  unto  sic  tyme  as  God  quenche  thair  thrist  a 
litill.  Yea,  mother,  thair  fervencie  doith  sa  ravische 
me,  that  1  cannot  but  accus  and  condemp  my  sleuth- 
fall  coldnes.  God  grant  thame  thair  hartis  desyre ; 
and  I  pray  yow  adverteis  [me]  of  your  estait,  and  of 
thingis  that  have  oocurit  sense  your  last  wrytting. 
Comlbrt  yourself  in  God  is  promissis,  and  he  assure  it 
that  God  steiris  up  mo  friend  is  than  we  be  war  of. 
My  commendation  to  all  in  your  company.  I  commit 
▼on  to  the  protectioon  of  the  omnipotent.  In  great 
heist;  the  4.  of  November  1555.  From  Scotland. 
Your  sooe,  Johne  Knox."*    - 

Having  executed  his  commission*  Willock  returned 
to  Embden;  and  he  quitted  Scotland  with  the  less 
regret,  as  he  left  behind  htm  one  who  was  so  capa- 
ble of  promoting  the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart. 
When  he  first  arrived  in  Scotland,  Knox  found  that 
the  friends  of  the  reformed  doctrine  continued,  in 
general,  to  attend  the  popish  worship,  and  even  the 
celebration  of  mass ;  principally  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  the  scandal  which  they  would  otherwise 
incur.  Highly  disapproving  of  this  practice,  he  la- 
boured, in  his  conversation  and  sermons,  to  convince 
them  of  the  great  impiety  of  that  part  of  the  popish 
service,  and  the  criminality  of  countenancing  it  by 
their  presence.  Doubts  being  still  entertained  on  the 
subject  by  some,  a  meeting  of  the  protestants  in  the  city 
was  held  for  the  express  purpose  of  discussing  the 
question.  Maitland  defended  the  practice  with  all 
toe  ingenuity  and  learning  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished; but  his  arguments  were  so  satisfactorily 
answered  by  Knox,  that  he  yielded  the  point  as  inde- 
fensible, and  agreed,  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  to 
abstain  for  the  future  from  such  temporizing  conduct. 
Thee  was  a  formal  separation  made  from  the  popish 
church  in  Scotland,  which  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
an  important  step  in  the  Reformation. f 

Erskine  of  Dun  prevailed  on  Knox  to  accompany 
him  to  his  family-seat  in  the  shire  of  Angus,  where 
he  continued  a  month,  preaching  every  day.  The 
principal  persons  in  that  neighbourhood  attended  his 
eermons.  After  his  return  to  the  south  of  the  Forth, 
he  resided  at  Calder-house,±  in  West  Lothian,  with 

*  MS.  Letter*,  p.  345,  343.  -        f  Knox,  Historic,  p.  91. 
|  On  the  back  of  a  picture  of  our  Reformer,  which  h&nga  in 
one  of  the  room  of  Lord  Torphichen's  house  at  Calder,  is  this 


Sir  James  Sandilands,  commonly  called  Lord  St.  John, 
because  he  was  chief  in  Scotland  of  the  religious 
order  of  military  knights  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Hospital lers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John.  This  knight 
who  was  now  venerable  for  his  gray  hairs  as  well  as 
for  his  valour,  sagacity,  and  sobriety,  had  long  been 
a  sincere  friend  to  the  reformed  cause,  and  had  contri- 
buted to  its  preservation  in  that  part  of  the  country.* 
In  1548,  he  nad  presented  to  the  parsonage  of  Calder 
John  Spottiswooa,f  afterwards  the  reformed  superin- 
tendent of  Lothian,  who  had  imbibed  the  Protestant 
doctrines  from  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  England,  and 
who  instilled  them  into  the  minds  of  his  parishioners, 
and  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  frequented  the 
house  of  his  patron.  ±  Among  those  who  attended 
Knox's  sermons  at  Calder,  were  three  young  noble- 
men, who  made  a  great  figure  in  the  public  transactions 
which  followed.  Archibald,  Lord  Lorn,  who,  succeed- 
ing to  the  Earldom  of  Argyle  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  Reformation,  promoted,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youthful  zeal,  that  cause  which  his  fathers  had 
espoused  in  extreme  old  age.  JoAn,  Lard  Erskine, 
who  commanded  the  important  fortress  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  during  the  civil  war  which  ensued  between  the 
Regent  and  the  Protestants,  who  afterwards  became 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  died  Recent  of  Scotland.  And 
Lord  James  Stewart,  an  illegitimate  son  of  James  V. 
who  was  subsequently  created  Earl  of  Murray,  and 
was  the  first  Regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minor- 
ity of  James  VI.  Being  designed  for  the  church,  this 
nobleman  was  in  his  youth  made  Prior  of  St.  Andrews 
(a  title  by  which  he  is  often  mentioned  in  history;) 
but  when  he  arrived  at  manhood  he  discovered  no  in- 
clination to  follow  the  clerical  profession.  He  was  at 
this  time  only  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age  ;|| 
and  although  he  had  lived  for  the  most  part  in  retirement 
from  the  Court,  yet  had  he  already  given  proofs  of 
those  superior  talents  which  he  had  soon  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  displaying.  Knox  had  for- 
merly met  with  him  in  London ;  and  the  sagacity  of 
the  Reformer  led  him,  even  at  that  time,  to  form  the 
highest  hopes  from  the  talents  and  spirit  of  the  youth- 
ful Prior.J  These  three  noblemen  were  much  grati- 
fied with  Knox's  doctrine,  and  his  exhortations  made 
an  impression  upon  their  minds,  which  remained  du- 
ring the  succeeding  part  of  their  lives. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1556,  he  was  conducted 
by  Lockbart  of  Bar,  and  Campbell  of  Kineancleugh, 
to  Kyle,  the  ancient  receptacle  of  the  Scottish  Lollards, 
where  there  were  a  number  of  adherents  to  the  reform- 
ed doctrine.  He  preached  in  the  houses  of  Bar,  Kin- 
eancleugh, Carnell,  Ochiltree,  and  Gad  girth,  and  in  the 
town  of  Ayr.  In  several  of  these  places,  he  also 
dispensed  the  sacrament  of  our  Lord's  Supper.  A 
little  before  Easter,  he  went  to  Finlayston,  the  baroni- 
al mansion  of  the  noble  family  of  Uleneairn.  Will- 
iam, Earl  of  Glencairn  having  been  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkey,  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Alexander,  whose  superior  learning  and  ability  did  not 
escape  the  discerning  eye  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  during 
his  residence  in  Scotland.^  He  was  an  ardent  and 
steady  friend  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  had  careful- 
ly instructed  his  family  in  its  principles.  Besides 
preaching,  Knox  dispensed  the  sacrament  of  the  Sup- 
per in  his  house;  the  Earl  himself,  his  Countess,  and 


inscription:  "The  Rev.  John  Knox. — The  first  sacrament  of 
the  super  given  in  Scotland  after  the  Reformation,  was  dis- 
pensed ia  this  hall."  The  commencement  of  the  Reformation 
i*  here  dated  from  the  present  visit  of  Knox  to  Scotland;  for 
we  have  already  wen  that  he  administered  the  ordinance  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  Anno  1547.  The  account  given  by 
Knox  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  (p.  92.)  seems  to  im- 

Ely  that  he  performed  this  service  in  the  West  country,  befors 
e  did  it  in  Calder-house,  *  Knox,  Historie,  p.  91, 118. 

+  Keith,  p.  530.  t  Spottiswood,  p.  90. 

|[  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  i.  848.  j  Knox,  Historie.  p.  91, 331. 
T  Sadler's  State  Papers,  i.  83.    Godscroit's  Hist.  li.  128. 
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two  of  their  sons,  with  some  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintance,  participating  of  the  sacred  feast.* 

From  Finlayston  he  returned  to  Calder-house,  and 
soon  after  paid  a  second  visit  to  Dun,  during  which 
he  preached  more  openly  than  before.  The  greater 
part  of  the  gentlemen  of  Mearns  did  at  this  time  make 
profession  of  the  reformed  religion,  by  sitting  down  at 
the  Lord's  table ;  and  entered  into  a  solemn  and  mu- 
tual bond,  in  which  they  renounced  the  popish  com- 
munion, and  engaged  to  maintain  and  promote  the 
Jture  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  Providence  should 
avour  them  with  opportunities.!  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  of  those  religious  bonds  or  covenants,  by 
which  the  confederation  of  the  protestants  in  Scotland 
was  so  frequently  ratified.  Although  they  have  been 
often  condemned  as  unwarranted  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  and  dangerous  in  a  political,  yet  are  they 
completely  defensible  upon  the  principles  both  of 
reason  and  of  revelation ;  and  by  cementing  union,  by 
producing  mutual  confidence,  and  strengthening  the 
motives  to  fidelity  and  diligence,  among  those  who  are 
embarked  in  the  same  cause,  they  have  frequently 
proved  of  the  greatest  utility  for  promoting  reformation 
in  churches  and  nations,  for  maintaining  a  pure  profes- 
sion of  religion  after  it  had  been  attained,  and  for 
securing  the  religious  and  political  privileges  of  men. 
The  misapplication  of  them,  when  they  are  employed 
in  a  bad  cause  and  for  mischievous  ends,  can  be  no 
argument  against  them  when  they  are  used  in  a  legiti- 
mate way,  and  for  laudable  purposes.  A  mutual 
agreement,  compact,  or  covenant,  is  virtually  implied 
in  the  constitution  of  every  society,  civil  or  religious; 
and  the  dictates  of  natural  light  conspire  with  the 
declarations  of  scripture  in  ascertaining  the  warranta- 
bleness  and  propriety  of  entering  into  explicit  engage- 
ments, about  any  lawful  and  important  matter,  and  of 
ratifying  these  even  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  if 
circumstances  shall  require  it,  by  formal  subscription, 
and  by  an  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts. 

The  dangers  to  which  Knox  and  his  friends  had 
been  accustomed,  taught  them  to  conduct  matters  with 
such  secrecy,  that  he  had  preached  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  in  different  places,  before  the  clergy  knew 
that  he  was  in  the  kingdom.  Concealment  was,  how- 
ever, impracticable  after  his  audiences  became  numer- 
ous. His  preaching  at  Ayr  was  reported  to  the  Court, 
and  formed  the  topic  of  conversation  in  the  presence 
of  the  Queen  Regent.  Some  having  affirmed  that  the 
preacher  was  an  Englishman,  "  a  prelate  not  of  the 
least  pride  (probably  Beatoun,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,) 
said,  *  Nay ;  no  Englishman,  but  it  is  Knox,  that 
knave.'  It  was  my  Lord's  pleasure  (says  Knox)  so  to 
baptise  a  poor  man ;  the  reason  whereof,  if  it  should 
be  required,  his  rochet  and  mitre  must  stand  for 
authority.  What  further  liberty  he  used  in  defining 
things  like  uncertain  to  him,  to  wit,  of  my  learning 
and  doctrine,  at  this  present  I  omit.  For  what  hath 
my  life  and  conversation  been,  since  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  call  me  from  the  puddle  of  papistry,  let  my 
very  enemies  speak ;  and  what  learning  I  have,  they 
may  prove  when  they  please." X     Interest  was  at  that 


»  The  silver  cups  which  were  used  on  that  occasion  were 
till  of  late  carefully  preserved  by  the  family  of  Glencairn  at 
Finlayston.  and  the  parish  of  Kilmalcolm  was  regularly  fa- 
voured with  the  use  of  them  at  the  time  of  dispensing  the 
sacrament  ••  The  people  (says  the  Minister,  in  his  statistical 
account  of  the  parish)  respect  them  much  for  their  antiquity, 
M  well  as  for  the  solemnity  attending  them  in  former  and  later 
times."  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  279.  This 
writer  thinks  they  had  been  originally  candlesticks,  and  con- 
verted to  this  tise  on  the  emergent  occasion  ;  the  hollow  bot- 
tom reversed  forming  the  mouth  of  the  cup,  and  the  middle, 
after  the  socket  was  screwed  out,  being  converted  into  the 
foot.  But  it  is  not  likely,  that  the  family  of  Glencairn  were  so 
destitute  of  silver  cups,  as  to  need  to  have  recourse  to  this 
expedient.  f  Knox,  Historic  p.  92. 

t  Letter  to  the  Lady  Mary,  Regent  of  Scotland,  apud  His- 
toric, p.  417. 


time  made  by  the  bishops  for  his  apprehension  j  but 
the  Queen  Regent  discouraged  the  application.* 

After  his  last  journey  to  Angus,  the  friars  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  the  bishops,  and  instigated  them 
to  adopt  speedy  and  decisive  measures  for  checking 
the  alarming  effects  of  his  preaching.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Knox  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  con- 
vention of  the  clergy,  in  the  church  of  the  Black- 
friars  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  15th  of  May.  This  diet 
he  resolved  to  keep,  and  with  that  view  came  to  Edin- 
burgh, before  the  day  appointed,  accompanied  by 
Erskine  of  Dun,  and  several  other  gentlemen.  The 
clergy  had  never  dreamed  of  his  attendance.  Being 
apprized  of  his  determination,  and  afraid  to  bring 
matters  to  extremity,  while  unassured  of  the  Regent's 
decided  support,  they  met  before  hand,  set  aside  the 
summons  under  pretence  of  some  informality,  and  de- 
serted the  diet  against  him.  On  the  day  on  which  be 
should  have  appeared  as  a  culprit,  Knox  preached  in 
the  bishop  of  Dunkeld's  large  lodging,  to  a  far  creator 
audience  than  had  before  attended  him  in  Edinburgh. 
During  the  ten  following  days  he  preached  in  the  same 
place,  forenoon  and  afternoon ;  none  of  the  clergy 
making  the  smallest  attempt  to  disturb  him.  In  the 
midst  of  these  labours,  he  wrote  the  following  hasty 
line  to  Mrs.  Bowes. 

"  Belovit  mother,  with  my  maist  hartlie  commenda- 
tion in  the  Lord  Jesus,  albeit  I  was  fullie  purpoisit  to 
have  visitit  yow  before  this  tyme,  yet  hath  God  laid 
impediments,  whilk  I  culd  not  avoyd.  Thay  are 
suche  as  I  dout  not  ar  to  his  glorie,  and  to  the  comfort 
of  many  heir.  The  trumpet  Mew  the  aid  sound  thrie 
day  19  together,  till  privat  houssis  of  indifferent  largene* 
could  not  counteane  the  voce  of  it.  God,  for  Chryst 
his  Sonis  sake,  grant  me  to  be  myndful,  that  the  sob- 
bis  of  my  hart  hath  not  been  in  vane,  nor  neglectil,  in 
the  presence  of  his  majestic.  O!  sweet  war  the 
death  that  suld  follow  sic  foortie  daysis  in  Edinburgh, 
as  heir  I  have  had  thrie.  Rejose,  mother ;  the  tyme 
of  our  deliverance  approacheth  :  for,  as  Sathan  rageth, 
sa  dots  the  grace  of  the  Halie  Spreit  abound,  and 
daylie  geveth  new  testimonyis  of  the  everlasting  love 
of  oure  mercifull  Father.  I  can  wryt  na  mair  to  you 
at  this  present.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  rest 
with  you.  In  haste — this  Monunday— your  sone, 
John  Knox."f 

About  this  time,  the  Earl  Marishal,  at  the  desire  of 
the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  attended  an  evening  exhortation 
delivered  by  Knox.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  discourse,  that  he  joined  with  Glencairn,  in  urging 
the  preacher  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Queen  Regent, 
which,  they  thought,  might  have  the  effect  of  inclining 
her  to  protect  the  reformed  preachers,  if  not  also  to 
give  a  favourable  ear  to  their  doctrine.  With  this 
request  he  was  induced  to  comply. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  this  letter 
was  written,  I  shall  give  the  following  quotation,  in 
the  original  language.  "  I  dout  not,  that  the  ru- 
mouris,  whilk  haif  comin  to  your  Grace's  earis  of  me 
haif  bene  such,  that  (yf  all  re  port  is  wer  trew)  I  wer 
unworthie  to  live  in  the  earth.  And  wonder  it  is, 
that  the  voces  of  the  multitude  suld  not  so  have  in- 
flamed your  Grace's  hart  with  just  hatred  of  such  a 
one  as  I  am  accuseit  to  be,  that  all  acces  to  pi  tie  suld 
have  bene  schute  up.  I  am  traducit  as  ane  heretick, 
accusrt  as  a  false  teacher  and  seducer  of  the  pepill, 
besydes  uther  opprobries,  whilk  (affirmit  be  men  of 
warldlie  honour  and  estimatioun)  may  easlie  kendill 
the  wrath  of  majestratis,  whair  innocencie  is  not 
knawin.  But  blissit  be  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Chryst,  who,  by  the  dew  of  his  heavenlie  grace 
hath  so  quenchet  the  fyre  of  displeasure  as  yit  in  your 
Grace's  hart,  (whilk  of  lait  dayis  I  have  understand) 
that  Sathan  is  fruslrat  of  his  interpryse  and  purpois. 

*  Letter  to  the  Lady  Mary,  Regent  of  Scotland,  apod  His- 
toric, p.  416,  417.  f  MS.  Letters,  p.  343,  344. 
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Whilk  is  to  my  hart  no  small  comfort ;  not  so  muche 
fGod  is  witnes}  for  any  benefit  that  I  can  resave  in 
this  miserable  lyfe,  by  protection  of  any  earth  lie 
creature,  (for  the  cope  whilk  it  behoveth  me  to  drink 
is  apoyntit  by  the  wisdoms  of  him  whois  consallis  ar 
net  changeable)  as  that  I  am  for  that  benefit  whilk  I 
am  assurtt  your  Grace  sal)  resave ;  yf  that  ye  continew 
in  like  moderation  and  clemencie  toward  is  utheris 
that  maist  nnjustlie  ar  and  sal  be  accusit,  as  that  your 
Grace  hath  begun  toward  is  me,  and  ray  most  desper- 
ate cause.**  An  orator  (he  continued)  might  justly 
require  of  her  Grace  a  motherly  pity  towards  her 
subjects,  the  execution  of  justice  upon  murderers  and 
oppressors,  a  heart  free  from  avarice  and  partiality,  a 
mind  studious  of  the  public  welfare,  with  other  virtues 
which  heathen  as  well  as  inspired  writers  required  of 
rulers.  But,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  vain  to  crave 
reformation  of  manners,  when  religion  was  so  much 
corrupted.  He  could  not  propose,  in  the  present  letter, 
to  lay  open  the  sources,  progress,  and  extent  of  those 
errors  and  corruptions  which  had  overspread  and  in- 
undated the  church  ;  but,  if  her  Majesty  would  grant 
him  opportunity  and  liberty  of  speech,  he  was  ready  to 
undertake  this  task.  In  the  mean  time,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  calling  her  attention  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  pointing  out  to  her  the  fallacy  of  some  general 
prejudices,  by  which  she  was  in  danger  of  being  delu- 
ded. She  ought  to  beware  of  thinking,  that  the  care 
of  religion  did  not  belong  to  magistrates,  but  was 
devolved  wholly  on  the  clergy ;  that  it  was  a  -  thing 
incredible  that  religion  should  be  so  universally  de- 
praved ;  or  that  true  religion  was  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  majority  of  voices,  by  custom,  by  the  laws  and 
determinations  of  men,  or  by  any  thing  but  the  infalli- 
ble dictates  of  inspired  scripture.  He  Knew  that  inno- 
vations in  religion  were  deemed  hazardous ;  but  the 
urgent  necessity  and  immense  magnitude  of  the  object 
ought,  in  the  present  case,  to  swallow  up  the  fear  of 
danger.  He  was  aware  that  a  public  reformation  might 
be  thought  to  exceed  her  authority  as  Regent ;  but  she 
could  not  be  bound  to  maintain  idolatry  and  manifest 
abuses,  nor  to  suffer  the  fury  of  the  clergy  to  rage  in 
murdering  innocent  men,  merely  because  they  wor- 
shipped God  according  to  his  word. 

Though  Knox's  pen  was  not  the  most  smooth  nor 
delieate>  and  though  he  often  irritated  by  the  plainness 
and  severity  of  his  language,  yet  is  the  letter  to  the 
Queen  Regent  very  far  from  being  uncourtly  Or  in- 
elegant, ft  seems  to  have  been  written  with  great 
care ;  and,  in  point  of  language,  it  may  be  compared 
with  any  composition  of  that  period,  for  simplicity  and 
forcible  expression.*  Its  strain  was  well  calculated 
for  stimulating  the  inquiries,  and  confirming  the  reso- 
lutions of  one  who  was  impressed  with  a  conviction 
of  the  reigning  evils  in  the  church,  or  who,  though  not 
resolved  in  judgment  as  to  the  matters  in  controversy, 
was  determined  to  preserve  moderation  between  the 
contending  parties.  Notwithstanding  her  imposing 
manners,  the  Regent  was  not  a  person  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  Earl  of  Glencairn  delivered  the  letter  into 
her  hand  ;  she  glanced  over  it  with  a  careless  air,  and 
gave  it  to  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  saying,  Please 
s/ot*,  my  Lord,  to  read  a  pasquil]  The  report  of  this 
induced  Knox,  after  he  retired  from  Scotland,  to  pub- 
lish the  letter,  with  additions.  The  style  of  the  addi- 
tions is  more  spirited  and  sharp  than  that  of  the  original 
letter ;  but  there  is  nothing  even  in  them  which  is  in- 
decorous, or  which  will  warrant  the  charge  which  has 
been  brought  against  him  of  being  accustomed  to  treat 
crowned  beads  with  disrespect  and  irreverence.  "  As 
charitie  (says  he,  in  these  additions)  persuadeth  me  to 


*  This  it  more  evident  from  the  letter  in  its  original  lan- 
guage, which  is  now  before  me  in  manuscript.  In  the  copies 
of  it  which  have  been  published  along  with  nis  History,  (even 
in  the  edition  of  1732)  freedoms  have  been  used,  and  the  style 
it  Dot  a  little  injured  by  the  insertion  of  unnecessary  and  en- 
feebling expletives.  f  Historie,  p.  92,  425. 
H 


interpret  thinges  doubtfully  spoken  in  the  best  sence, 
so  my  dutie  to  God,  (who  hath  commanded  me  to 
flatter  no  prince  in  the  earth)  compelleth  me  to  say, 
that  if  no  more  ye  esteme  the  admonition  of  God  nor 
the  Cardinalles  do  the  scoffing  of  pasquilles,  then  he 
shall  shortly  send  you  messagers,  with  whome  ye 
shall  not  be  able  on  that  maner  to  jest. — I  did  not 
speak  unto  you,  Madame,  by  former  lettre,  neither 
vet  do  I  now,  as  Pasqoillus  doth  to  the  Pope,  in  be- 
half of  such  as  dare  not  utter  their  names;  but  I  come, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  affirming,  that  the  religion 
which  ye  maintain  is  damnable  idolatrie :  the  which  1 
offre  myselfe  to  prove  by  the  most  evident  testimonies 
of  Goddis  scriptures.  And,  in  this  quarrelle,  I  present 
myself  again  8  te  all  the  papistes  within  the  real  me, 
desiring  none  other  armore  but  Goddis  holie  worde 
and  the  libertie  of  my  tonge."* 

While  he  was  thus  employed  in  Scotland,  he  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  English  congregation  at  Geneva, 
stating  that  they  had  made  choice  of  him  as  one  of 
their  pastors,  and  urging-  him  to  come  and  take  the 
inspection  of  them.f  He  judged  it  his  duty  to  com- 
ply with  this  invitation,  and  began  immediately  to 
prepare  for  the  journey,  His  wife  and  mother-in-law 
had  by  this  time  joined  him  at  Edinburgh ;  and  Mrs. 
Bowes,  being  now  a  widow,  resolved  to  accompany 
Mrs.  Knox  and  her  husband  to  Geneva.  Having  sent 
them  before  him  in  a  vessel  to  Dieppe,  Knox  again 
visited  and  took  his  leave  of  the  brethren  in  the  dif- 
ferent places  where  he  had  preached.  Campbell  of 
Kineancleugh  conducted  him  to  the  Earl  ofArgyle, 
and  he  preached  for  some  days  in  his  house  of  Castle 
Campbell.  The  aged  Earl  appears  to  have  received 
durable  impressions  from  his  instructions.  He  resisted 
all  the  arts  which  the  clergy  afterwards  employed  to 
detach  him  from  the  protestant  interest,  and  on  his 
death-bed  laid  a  solemn  charge  upon  his  son  to  use  his 
utmost  influence  for  its  preservation  and  advancement. 
Argyle,  and  Glcnorchy,  who  was  also  a  hearer  of 
Knox,  endeavoured  to  detain  him  in  Scotland,  but 
without  success.  "  If  God  so  blessed  their  small  be- 
ginnings, (he  said)  that  they  continued  in  godliness, 
whensoever  they  pleased  to  command  him,  they  should 
find  him  obedient.  But  once  he  must  needs  visit  that 
little  flock,  which  the  wickedness  of  men  had  com- 
pelled him  to  leave."  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of 
Julv  1556,  he  left  Scotland,  and  having  joined- his  wife 
and!'  her  mother  at  Dieppe,  proceeded  with  them  to 
Geneva.''^ 

No  sooner  did  the  clergy  understand  that  he  had 
quitted  the  kingdom,  than  they,  in  a  dastardly  manner, 
renewed  the  summons  against  him  which  they  had 
deserted  during  his  presence,  and,  upon  his  failing  to 
appear,  passed  sentence  against  him,  adjudging  his 
body  to  the  flames,  and  his  soul  to  damnation.  As  his 
person  was  out  of  their  reach,  they  caused  his  effigy 
to  be  ignominiously  burned  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh. 
Against  this  sentence,  he  drew  up  his  Jppcllalion, 
which  he  a  fie  r  ward's  published,  with  a  supplication 
and  exhortation,  directed  to  the  nobility  and  common- 
alty of  Scotland.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  sub- 
join the  summary  which  he  gave  in  this  treatise  of  the 
doctrine  taught  by  him  during  his  late  visit  to  Scot- 
land, which  the  clergy  pronounced  so  execrable,  and 
deserving  of  such  horrible  punishment.  He  taught, 
that  there  was  no  other  name  by  which  men  could  be 
saved  but  that  of  Jesus,  and  that  all  reliance  on  the 
merits  of  others  was  vain  and  delusive :  that  the  Sa- 
viour having  by  his  one  sacrifice  sanctified  and  recon- 
ciled to  God  those  who  should  inherit  the  promised 
kingdom,  all  other  sacrifices  which  men  pretended  to 

*  Letter,  Ac.  apud  Historie.  p.  425.  426. 

+  This  congregation  (which  consisted  of  those  who  had 
withdrawn  from  Frankfort),  as  early  as  September  1555,  «•  chose 
Knox  and  Goodman  for  their  pastors,  and  Gilby  requested  to 
supplie  the  rome  till  Knox  returned  owte  off  France."  Troubles 
at  Franckford,  p.  iix.  \  Knox,  Historie,  p.  92-3,  108. 
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offer  for  sin  were  blasphemous ;  that  all  men  ought  to 
hate  sin,  which  was  so  odious  before  God  that  no  sacri- 
fice but  the  death  of  his  Son  could  satisfy  for  it ;  that 
they  ought  to  magnify  their  heavenly  Father,  who  did 
not  spare  Him  who  is  the  substance  of  his  glory,  but 
gave  him  up  to  suffer  the  ignominious  and  cruel  death 
of  the  cross  for  us;  and  that  those  who  have  been 
washed  from  their  former  sins  are  bound  to  lead  a  new 
life,  fighting  against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  study- 
ing to  glorify  God  by  good  works.  In  conformity 
with  the  certification  of  his  Master,  that  he  would 
deny  and  be  ashamed  of  those  who  should  deny  and 
be  ashamed  of  him  and  his  words  before  a  wicked 
generation,  he  further  taught,  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
those  who  hope  for  life  everlasting,  to  make  an  open 
profession  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  to  avoid  idol- 
atry, superstition,  vain  religion,  and,  in  one  word, 
every  way  of  worship  which  is  destitute  of  authority 
from  the  word  of  God.  This  doctrine  he  did  believe 
so  conformable  to  God's  holy  scriptures,  that  he 
thought  no  creature  could  have  been  so  impudent  as 
to  deny  any  point  or  article  of  it ;  yet  had  the  false 
bishops  and  ungodly  clergy  condemned  him  as  a  here- 
tic, and  his  doctrine  as  heretical,  and  pronounced 
against  him  the  sentence  of  death,  in  testification  of 
which  they  had  burned  his  effigy  ^  from  which  sentence 
he  appealed  to  a  lawful  and  general  council,  to  be  held 
agreeably  to  ancient  laws  ana  canons ;  humbly  request- 
ing the  nobility  and  commons  of  Scotland,  to  take  him, 
and  others  accused  and  persecuted,  under  their  protec- 
tion, until  such  time  as  these  controversies  were  de- 
cided, and  to  regard  this  his  plain  appellation  as  of  no 
less  effect,  than  if  it  had  been  made  with  greater  solem- 
nity and  ceremonies.* 

The  late  visit  of  our  Reformer  (for  in  this  light  we 
are  now  to  view  him)  was  of  vast  consequence*  By 
his  labours  on  this  occasion  he  laid  the  foundations  01 
that  noble  edifice  which  he  was  afterwards  so  instru- 
mental in  completing.  The  friends  of  the  reformed 
doctrine  were  separated  by  him  from  the  eorropt  com- 
munion to  which  m  a  oertain  degree  they  had  hitherto 
adhered;  their  information  in  scriptural  truth  was 
greatly  improved ;  and  they  were  brought  together  in 
different  parts  of  the  nation,  and  prepared  for  being 
organized  into  a  regular  church,  as  soon  as  Providence 
should  gTant  them  external  liberty,  and  furnish  them 
with  persons  qualified  for  acting  as  overseers.  Some 
may  be  apt  to  blame  him  for  abandoning  with  too  great 
precipitation  the  undertaking  which  he  had  so  auspi- 
ciously begun.  But,  without  pretending  to  ascertain 
the  train  of  reflections  which  had  occurred  to  his  mind, 
we  may  trace,  in  his  determination,  the  wise  arrange- 
ments of  that  Providence  which  watched  over  the  in- 
fant Reformation,  and  guided  the  steps  of  the  Reformer. 
His  absence  was  now  no  less  conducive  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  cause,  than  his  presence  and  personal 
labours  had  lately  been  to  its  advancement.  Matters 
were  not  yet  ripened  for  a  general  reformation  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  clergy  would  never  have  suffered  so 
zealous  and  so  able  a  champion  of  the  new  doctrines 
to  live  in  the  country.  Bv  retiring  at  this  time,  he  not 
only  preserved  his  own  life,  and  reserved  his  labours 
to  a  more  fit  opportunity,  but  he  also  averted  the  storm 
of  persecution  from  the  heads  of  his  brethren.  De- 
prived of  teachers,  they  became  objects  of  less  jealousy 
to  their  adversaries;  while  in  their  private  meetings, 
they  continued  to  confirm  one  another  in  the  doctrine 
which  they  had  received,  and  the  seed  lately  sown  had 
sufficient  time  to  take  root  and  spread. 

Before  he  took  his  departure,  Knox  was  careful  to 
give  his  brethren  such  directions  as  he  judged  most 
necessary,  and  most  useful  to  them,  in  their  present 
circumstances.  Not  satisfied  with  communicating  these 
orally,  he  committed  them  to  writing  in  a  common 
letter,  which  he  either  left  behind  him,  or  sent  from 


*  Appellation,  Ac.  apod  Historic,  p.  428. 


Dieppe,  to  be  circulated  in  the  different  q-  arters  where 
he  bad  preached.  In  this  letter,  he  vaimly  recom- 
mended to  every  one  the  frequent  and  careful  perusal 
of  the  scriptures.  He  inculcated  the  duty  of  attending 
to  religious  instruction  and  worship  in  each  family. 
He  exported  the  brethren  to  meet  together  once  every 
week,  if  practicable,  and  gave  them  directions  for  con- 
ducting their  assemblies  in  the  manner  best  adapted 
to  their  mutual  improvement,  white  destitute  of  public 
teachers.  They  ought  to  begin  with  coofession  of  sins 
and  invocation  of  the  Divine  blessing.  A  portion  of 
the  scriptures  should  then  be  read ;  and  they  would 
find  it  of  great  advantage  to  observe  a  regular  course 
in  their  reading,  and  to  join  a  chapter  of  the  Old 
and  of  the  New  Testament  together.  After  the  read* 
ing  of  the  scriptures,  if  an  exhortati  >n,  interpretation^ 
or  doubt,  occurred  to  any  brother,  he  might  speak ;  but 
he  ought  to  do  it  with  modesty,  and  a  desire  to  edify 
or  to  be  edified ;  carefully  avoiding  "  multiplication  of 
words,  perplexed  interpretation,  and  wilfulness  in  rea- 
soning. It,  in  the  course  of  reading  or  conference, 
they  met  with  any  difficulties  which  they  could  not 
solve,  he  advised  them  to  commit  these  to  writing  be- 
fore they  separated,  that  they  might  submit  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  learned ;  and  he  signified  hit  own 
readiness  to  give  them  his  advice  by  letters,  whenever 
it  should  be  required.  Their  assemblies  ought  always 
to  be  closed,  as  well  as  opened,  by  prayer.*  There  ie 
every  reason  to  conclude,  that  these  directions  were 
punctually  complied  with ;  this  letter  may,  therefore, 
be  viewed  as  an  important  document  regarding  the 
state  of  the  protestant  church  in  Scotland,  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformation,  aad  shall  be  in- 
serted at  large  in  the  notes. f  * 

Among  bis  letters  are  several  answers  to  questions 
which  they  had  transmitted  to  him  for  advice.    The 

aueetions  are  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  arise  in 
ie  minds  of  serious  persons  lately  made  acquainted 
with  Scripture,  puzzled  with  particular  expressions, 
and  at  a  loss  how  to  apply  some  of  its  directions  to 
their  situation.  They  discover  an  inquisitive  and  con- 
scientious disposition ;  and  at  the  same  time,  illustrate 
the  disadvantages  under  which  ordinary  Christians 
labour  when  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  learned 
teachers.  Our  Reformer's  answers  display  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  scripture,  and  dexterity  in  expound- 
ing it,  with  prudence  in  giving  advice  in  cases  of  con- 
science, so  as  not  to  encourage  a  dangerous  laxity  on 
the  one  hand,  or  scrupulosity  and  excessive  rigidness 
on  the  other.  J 


PERIOD  V. 

From  the  year  1556,  when  he  returned  to  Geneva,  after  visit- 
ing  Scotland,  to  the  year  1559,  when  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land for  the  last  time. 

Knox  reached  Geneva  before  the  end  of  harvest,  and 
took  upon  him  the  charge  of  the  English  congregation 
there, ||  among  whom  he  laboured  during  the  two  foV 

•  MS.  Letters,  p.  352—359.  f  See  Note  XXV. 

|  Among  the  questions  proposed  were  the  following  :  Whe- 
ther the  baptism  administered  by  the  popish  priests  was  valid, 
and  did  not  require  repetition?  Whether  all  the  things  pro- 
hibited in  the  decree  of  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerasalesa 
(Acts  xt.)  were  still  unlawful?  Whether  the  prohibition  of  the 
apostle  John  (2d  ep.  v.  10.)  extended  to  common  salutation  of 
those  who  taught  erroneous  doctrine?  How  are  the  directiosvi 
of  the  apostle  Peter  respecting  dress  (1st  ep.  chap.  iii.  3.)  to 
be  obeyed?    In  what  sense  is  God  said  to  repent? 

||  The  congregation  seem  to  have  delayed  the  6nal  settle- 
ment of  their  order  of  worship  and  discipline  until  Knox's 
arrival;  for  the  preface  to  The  Order  of  Geneve,  is  dated 
"The  10th  of  February,  Anno  1556."  Dunlop's  Collection 
of  Confessions,  ii.  401.  If  this  date  was  according  to  the  old 
method  of  reckoning.  Knox  most  have  been  present  at  the 
time.  But  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  new  mode  of  beginning 
the  rear  with  January  was  introduced  in  Geneva  as  early  as  1556. 
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wing  years.  This  short  period  wms  the  most  quiet 
his  life.  In  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  he  expe- 
»eed  that  soothing  care  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
on  a  stranger,  and  which  his  frequent  bodily  ailments 
m  required.  Two  sons  were  born  to  him  in  Genera. 
be  greatest  affection  to  him,  and  cordiality  among 
emeelves,  subsisted  in  the  small  flock  under  his 
arjge.  With  his  colleague,  Christopher  Goodman, 
i  lived  as  a  brother;  and  he  was  happy  in  the  friend- 
ip  of  Calvin  and  the  other  pastors  of  Geneva.  So 
och  was  he  pleased  with  the  purity  of  religion  estab- 
thed  in  that  city,  that  he  warmly  recommended  it  to 
s  religious  acquaintances  in  England,  as  the  best 
(uristian  asylum  to  which  they  could  flee.  "  In  my 
art  ( says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Locke)  I 
old  have  wished,  yea,  and  cannot  cease  to  wish,  that 
might  please  God  to  guide  and  conduct  yourself  to 
is  place,  where,  I  neither  fear  nor  eshame  to  say,  is 
a  most  perfect  school  of  Christ  that  ever  was  in  the 
rib,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  In  other  places' 
wafts*  Christ  to  be  truly  preached ;  but  manners  and 
ligiOn  so  sincerely  reformed,  I  have  not  yet  seen  in 
v  other  place  beside."* 

But  neither  the  enjoyment  of  personal  accommoda- 
te*, nor  the  pleasures  of  literary  society,  nor  the  en- 
•inments  of  domestic  happiness,  could  subdue  our 
iformer's  ruling  passion,  or  unfix  his  determination  to 
visit  Scotland,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should  offer 
r  advancing  the  Reformation  among  his  countrymen. 

•  tetter  written  to  some  of  his  friends  in  Edinburgh, 
arch  16, 1557, 1  find  him  expressing  himself  thus : 
My  own  motion  and  daily  prayer  is,  not  only  that  I 
•y  visit  you,  but  also  that  with  joy  I  may  end  my 
Ida  among  you.  And  assure  yourself  of  that,  that 
ksfaever  a  greater  number  among  you  shall  call  upon 

•  than  now  hath  bound  me  to  serve  them,  by  His 
sea  it  shall  not  be  the  fear  of  punishment,  neither 
A  of  the  death  temporal,  that  shall  impede  my  com- 
g  to  you."j-  A  certain  heroic  confidence,  and  as- 
jBBee  of  ultimate  success,  have  often  been  displayed 
'  those  whom  Providence  has  raised  up  to  achieve 
eat  revolutions  in  the  world ;  by  which  they  have 
en  borne  up  under  discouragements  which  would 
ive  overwhelmed  men  of  ordinary  spirits,  and  em- 
Adaned  to  race  dangers  from  which  others  would 
ive  shrunk  appalled.  This  enthusiastic  heroism  (I 
»  not  the  epithet  in  a  bad  sense)  often  biased  forth 

the  conduct  of  the  great  German  Reformer.  Knox 
*sessed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Luther's  spirit. 
Satan,  I  confess,  rageth  (says  he,  in  a  letter  nearly 
the  same  date  with  that  last  quoted)  ;  but  potent  is 
o  that  promiseth  to  be  with  us,  in  all  such  enter- 
ises  as  we  take  in  hand  at  his  commandment,  for 
e  glory  of  his  name,  and  for  maintenance  of  his  true 
ligioa.  And  therefore  the  less  fear  we  any  contrary 
>wer :  yea,  in  the  boldness  of  our  God,  we  altogether 
otemn  them,  be  they  kings,  emperors,  men,  angels, 
devils.  For  they  shall  be  never  able  to  prevail 
(arnst  the  simple  truth  of  God  which  we  openly  pro- 
as;  by  the  permission  of  God  they  may  appear  to 
avail  against  our  bodies,  but  our  cause  shall  triumph 
despite  of  Satan.":): 

Within  a  month  after  he  wrote  the  letter  last  quoted 
it  one,  James  Syme,  who  had  been  his  host  at  Edin- 
irgh,  and  James  Barron,  another  burgess  of  the  same 
ty,  arrived  at  Geneva  with  a  letter,  and  credence, 
om  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  Lords  Lorn,  Erskine,  and 
sbos  Stewart ;  informing  him,  that  the  professors  of 
e  reformed  doctrine  remained  sted/ast,  that  its  adver- 
ries  were  daily  losing  credit  in  the  nation,  and  that 
om  who  possessed  the  supreme  authority,  although 
ey  had  not  yet  declared  themselves  friendly  to  it, 
111  refrained  from  persecution ;  and  inviting  him,  in 
eb  own  name,  ana  in  that  of  their  brethren,  to  return 
Scotland,  where  he  would  find  them  all  ready  to 

a  MS.  Letter*,  p.  377.         f  lb.  p.  40$.         {  lb.    .  378. 


receive  him,  and  to  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  in 
advancing  the  cause  which  they  had  espoused."* 

Knox  laid  this  letter  before  his  congregation,  and 
also  submitted  it  to  Calvin  and  his  colleagues.  The 
latter  delivered  it  as  their  opinion,  "  that  he  could  not 
refuse  the  call,  without  shewing  himself  rebellious  to 
God,  and  unmerciful  to  his  country."  His  congrega- 
tion agreed  to  sacrifice  their  particular  interest  to  the 
greater  good  of  the  church;  and  his  own  family 
silently  acquiesced.  Upon  this,  he  returned  an  answer 
to  the  letter  of  the  nobility,  signifying,  that  he  meant 
to  visit  them  with  all  reasonable  expedition.  The  con- 
gregation chose  as  his  successor  William  Whitting- 
/tom,f  a  learned  Englishman  with  whom  he  had  been 
long  united  by  strict  friendship,  and  congeniality  of 
sentiment.  Having  settled  his  other  affairs,  he  took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  his  friends  at  Geneva,  and 
went  to  Dieppe,  in  the  beginning  of  October.  While 
he  waited  there  for  a  vessel,  he  received  letters  from 
Scotland,  written  in  a  very  different  strain  from  the 
former.  By  these  he  was  informed,  that  new  consul- 
tations had  been  held  among  the  p  rotes  tan  ts  in  that 
country ;  that  some  of  them  began  to  repent  of  the  in* 
vitation  which  they  had  given  him  to  return  ;  and  that 
the  greater  part  seemed  irresolute  and  faint-hearted. 

This  intelligence  exceedingly  disconcerted  and  em- 
barrassed him.  He  instantly  despatched  a  letter  to 
the  nobility  who  had  invited  him,  upbraiding  them  for 
their  timidity  and  inconstancy.  The  information, 
which  he  had  just  received,  had  (he  said)  confounded 
him,  and  pierced  his  heart  with  sorrow.  After  taking 
the  advice  of  the  most  learned  and  godly  in  Europe, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience  and  theirs 
respecting  this  enterprise,  the  abandonment  of  it  would 
reflect  disgrace  either  on  him  or  them :  it  would  argue 
either  that  he  had  been  marvellously  forward  and  vain, 
or  that  they  had  betrayed  great  imprudence  and  want 
of  judgment  in  their  invitation.  To  some  it  might 
appear  a  small  matter,  that  he  had  left  his  poor  family 
destitute  of  a  head,  and  had  committed  the  care  of  his 
little  but  dearly  beloved  flock  to  another ;  but,  for  his 
part,  he  could  not  name  the  sum  that  would  induce 
nim  to  go  through  the  same  scene  a  second  time,  and 
to  behold  so  many  grave  men  weeping  at  his  depar- 
ture. What  answer  could  he  give,  on  his  return,  to 
those  who  inquired,  why  he  did  not  prosecute  his 
journey  1  He  could  take  God  to  witness,  that  the  per- 
sonal inconveniencies  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
and  the  mortification  which  he  felt  at  the  disappoint- 
ment, were  not  the  chief  causes  of  his  grief.  But  he 
was  alarmed  at  the  awful  consequences  which  would 
ensue,  at  the  bondage  and  misery,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, which  they  would  entail  on  themselves  and  their 
children,  their  subjects  and  their  posterity,  if  they 
neglected  the  present  opportunity  of  introducing  the 
gospel  into  their  native  country.  In  his  conscience, 
he  could  except  from  blame  in  this  matter,  none  that 
bore  the  name  of  nobility  in  Scotland.  His  words 
might  perhaps  seem  sharp  and  indiscreet ;  but  charity 
would  construe  them  in  the  best  sense,  and  wise  men 
would  consider  that  a  true  friend  cannot  flatter,  espe- 
cially in  a  case  which  involved  the  salvation  of  the 
bodies  and  souls,  not  of  a  few  persons,  but  of  a  whole 
realm.  "  What  are  the  sobs,  and  what  is  the  affliction 
of  my  troubled  heart,  God  shall  one  day  declare.  But 
this  will  I  add  to  my  former  rigour  and  severity  ;  to 
wit,  if  any  persuade  you,  for  fear  or  dangers  to  follow, 
to  faint  in  your  former  purpose,  be  he  esteemed  never 
so  wise  and  friendly,  let  him  be  judged  of  you  both 
foolish,  and  your  mortal  enemy. — I  am  not  ignorant 
that  fearful  troubles  shall  ensue  your  enterprise ;  as  in 
my  former  letters  I  did  signify  unto  you.  But,  O ! 
joyful  and  comfortable  are  those  troubles  and  adversi- 
ties which  man  sustain eth  for  accomplishment  of  God's 
will  revealed  in  his  word.     For  how  terrible  that  ever 


•  Knox,  Hiitone,  p.  97,  98.  +  See  Note  XXVI. 
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they  appear  to  the  judgment  of  natural  men,  yet  are 
they  never  able  to  devour  nor  utterly  to  consume  the 
sufferers ;  for  the  invisible  and  invincible  power  of 
God  sustaineth  and  preserveth,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, all  such  as  with  simplicity  do  obey  him. — No 
less  cause  have  ye  to  enter  in  your  former  enterprise, 
than  Moses  had  to  go  to  the  presence  of  Pharaoh ;  for 
your  subjects,  yea  your  brethren,  are  oppressed ;  their 
bodies  and  souls  hoi  den  in  bondage  *.  and  God  speaketh 
to  your  consciences  (unless  ye  be  dead  with  the  blind 
world,)  that  ye  ought  to  hazard  your  own  lives,  be  it 
against  kings  or  emperors,  for  their  deliverance.  For, 
only  for  that  cause  are  ye  called  princes  of  the  people, 
and  receive  honour,  tribute,  and  homage  at  God's  com- 
mandment, not  by  reason  of  your  birth  and  progeny 
(as  the  most  part  of  men  falsely  do  suppose,)  but  by 
reason  of  your  office  and  duty ;  which  is,  to  vindicate 
and  deliver  your  subjects  and  brethren  from  all  violence 
and  oppression,  to  the  uttermost  of  your  power."* 

Having  sent  off  this  letter,  with  others,  written  in 
the  same  strain,  to  Erskine  of  Dun,  Wishart  of  Pitta- 
row,  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance, 
he  cherished  the  hope  that  he  would  soon  receive  more 
favourable  accounts  from  Scotland,  and  resolved  in  the 
mean  time  to  travel  into  the  interior  of  France.f  The 
reformed  doctrine  had  been  early  introduced  into  that 
kingdom  ;  it  had  been  watered  with  the  blood  of  many 
martyrs ;  and  all  the  violence  which  had  been  employ- 
ed by  its  enemies,  had  not  been  able  to  extirpate  it,  or 
to  prevent  its  spreading  among  all  ranks.  The  Parisian 
protestants  were  at  present  smarting  under  the  effects 
of  one  of  those  massacres,  which  so  often  disgraced 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  that  country,  before  as 
well  as  after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  Not 
satisfied  with  assaulting  them  when  peaceably  as- 
sembled for  worship  in  a  private  house,  and  treating 
them  with  £reat  barbarity,  their  adversaries,  in  imita- 
tion of  their  pagan  predecessors,  invented  the  most 
diabolical  calumnies  against  them,  and  circulated  the 
report  that  they  were  guilty  of  abominable  practices  in 
their  religious  assemblies^  The  innocent  sufferers 
had  drawn  up  an  apology,  in  which  they  vindicated 
themselves  from  this  atrocious  charge  \  and  Knox 
having  got  a  copy  of  this  translated  into  English,  wrote 
a  preface  and  additions  to  it,  with  the  intention  of 
publishing  it  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen. R 

Having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 

{ Protestants  of  France,  and  being  able  to  speak  their 
anguage,  he  occasionally  preached  to  them  in  passing 


*  Knox,  Historic  p.  98—100. 

f  I  find  him.  about  this  time,  addressing  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  correspondents  from  Lyons.  MS.  Letters,  p.  346.  This 
letter  is  subscribed  John  Sinclair.     See  above,  p.  2,  note  \. 

t  Histoire  des  Martyrs,  p.  425,  426.  Anno  1597.  Folio. 
Beza,  Vita  Calvini,  ad.  Ann.  1557.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorrain, 
uncle  to  Mary  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  industrious 
in  propagating  this  vile  calumny;  a  circumstance  which  no 
doubt  contributed  to  increase  Knox's  bad  opinion  of  that  most 
determined  enemy  of  the  Reformation.  This  is  mentioned  by 
him  in  his  preface  to  the  Parisian  Apology.  "This  was  not 
bruited  be  the  rude  and  ignorant  pepil;  but  aCardinall  (whais 
iporrisie  nevertheless  is  not  abil  to  cover  his  awn  fikhiness) 
esrhainit  not  openlic  at  his  tabill  to  affirm  that  maist  impudent 
and  manifest  lie;  adding  moreover  (to  the  further  declaratioun 
whais  sone  he  was)  that,  in  the  hous  whair  thav  wer  apprehen- 
<lit,  8  bedls  wer  preparit.  When  in  verie  deld  in  that  place 
whair  thav  did  convene,  (except  a  table  for  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  have  been  ministered,  a  chayr  for  the  preicher,  and  bank  is 
and  stullis  for  the  easement  of  the  auditors)  no  preparation  nor 
furniture  was  abill  to  be  proved,  not  even  be  the  verie  ene- 
myis."     MS.  Letters,  p.  445.  446. 

*||  MS.  Letters,  p.  442—500.  The  apology  of  the  Parisian 
protestants  was  published  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  Knox's 
translation  and  additions  ever  appeared  in  print.  The  writer 
of  the  Life  of  Knox,  Prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  History, 
1732,  page  xxi.  has  fallen  into  several  blunders  in  speaking  of 
this  subject.  There  are  no  letters  to  the  French  protestants  in 
the  MS.  to  which  he  refers;  and  the  apology  was  written  by 
the  Parisians  themselves,  and  only  translated  partly  by  Knox, 
but  "  the  most  part  by  another,  because  of  his  other  labours.*' 


through  the  country.  It  seems  to  hare  been  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  preached  in  the  city  of  Rochells, 
when,  having  introduced  the  subject  of  his  native 
country,  he  told  his  audience  that  he  expected,  within 
a  few  years,  to  preach  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  in 
Edinburgh.*  There  is  nothing  in  our  Reformer's  let- 
ters from  which  I  can  learn  whether  he  found  any 
protestants  in  Dieppe,  a  place  which  he  visited  so  often 
during  his  exile :  it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  did ; 
for  at  an  early  period  of  the  following  century  they 
had  a  very  numerous  church  in  that  town.t 

Being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  or  letters  from 
Scotland,  he  determined  to  relinquish  his  journey,  and 
return  to  Geneva.  This  resolution  does  not  accord 
with  the  usual  firmness  of  our  Reformer,  and  is  not 
sufficiently  accounted  for  in  the  common  histories. 
The  protestant  nobles  had  not  retracted  their  invita- 
tion ;  the  discourao^ng  letters  which  he  had  received 
were  written  by  individuals,  without  any  authority 
from  the  rest;  and  if  their  zeal  and  courage  had  begun 
to  flag,  his  presence  was  the  more  necessary  to  recruit 
them.  From  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  familiar 
acquaintances,  I  am  enabled  to  state  more  fully  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  in  taking  this  re- 
trograde step.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  a  violent 
struggle  would  necessarily  precede  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  in  his  native  country ;  he  knew -that 
his  presence  in  Scotland  would  excite  the  rage  of  the 
clergy,  who  would  make  every  effort  to  crush  their 
adversaries,  and  to  maintain  the  lucrative  system  of 
superstition;  and  he  dreaded  that  civil  discord,  and 
tumult,  and  bloodshed  would  ensue.  The  prospect  of 
these  things  rushed  into  his  mind,  and  (regardless 
of  public  tranquillity  as  some  have  pronounced  him  to 
be)  staggered  his  resolution  in  prosecuting  an  wider- 
taking  which  his  judgment  approved  as  lawfnl,  and 
laudable,  and  necessary.  When,  says  be,  **  I  heard 
such  troubles  as  appeared  in  that  realm,  I  began  to 
dispute  with  myselr  as  followeth :  *  Shall  Christ,  the 
author  of  peace,  concord,  and  quietness,  be  preached 
where  war  is  proclaimed,  sedition  engendered,  and 
tumults  appear  to  rise?  Shall  not  his  evangel  be  ac- 
cused as  the  cause  of  all  this  calamity  which  is  like  to 
follow  ?  What  comfort  canst  thou  have  to  see  the  one 
half  of  the  people  rise  up  against  the  other,  yea,  to 
jeopard  the  one,  to  murder  and  destroy  the  other  1 
But,  above  all,  what  joy  shall  it  be  to  thy  heart,  to 
behold  with  thy  eyes  thy  native  country  betrayed  in- 
[to]  the  hands  of  strangers,  which  to  no  man's  judg- 
ment can  be  avoided ;  because  that  those  who  ought  to 
defend  it,  and  the  liberty  thereof,  are  so  blind,  dull, 
and  obstinate,  that  they  will  not  see  their  own  destruc- 
tion V'%  To  "these  and  more  deep  cogitations," 
which  continued  to  distract  his  mind  tor  several 
months  after  he  returned  to  Geneva,  he  principally 

*  "  Having  particularly  declared  to  me  (says  Row)  by  those 
who  heard  him  say,  when  he  was  in  Rocbel,  in  France,  that 
within  two  or  three  years,  he  hoped  to  preach  the  gospel  pub- 
licly in  St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh.  But  the  persons  who  heard 
him  say  it,  being  papists  for  the  time,  and  yet  persuaded  by  a 
nobleman  to  hear  him  preach  privately,  and  see  him  baptize  a 
bairn  that  was  carried  many  miles  to  him  for  that  purpose, 
thought  that  such  a  thing  could  never  come  to  pass,  and  hated 
him  for  so  speaking ;  yet,  coming  home  to  Scotland,  and 
through  stress  of  weather  likely  to  perish,  they  began  to  think 
of  his  preaching,  and  allowed  of  every  part  of  it,  and  vowed  to 
God,  if  he  would  preserve  their  lives,  that  they  would  forsake 
papistry  and  follow  the  calling  of  God ;  whilk  they  did.  and 
saw  and  heard  John  Knox  preach  openly  in  the  kirk  of  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  time  whereof  he  spoke  to  them."  Row's  Histo- 
ric, MS.  p.  8,  9.  The  same  fact  is  mentioned  by  Pierre  de  La 
Roque,  a  French  author,  in  Recueil  des  Demieres  Heures  Edi- 
fiantes,  apud  Wodrow,  MSS.  No.  15.    Advocates*  Library. 

t  Mr.  Robert  Trail,  minister  first  at  Ely,  and  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh,  when  he  was  in  France,  between  1625  and  1630, 
was  present  in  a  protestant  congregation  at  Dieppe,  when  5000 
people  were  assembled.  Note  of  tne  most  remarkable  particu- 
lars in  a  MS.  account  of  Mr.  Robert  Trail,  written  with  hit 
own  hand,  anno  1669.  p.  4.  MS.  penes  me. 

\  MS.  Letters,  p.  349. 
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imputed  his  abandonment  of  the  journey  to  Scotland. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  convinced  that  they  were 
not  sufficient  to  justify  his  desisting  from  an  under- 
taking, recommended  by  so  many  powerful  considera- 
tions. "  But,  alas !  (says  he)  as  the  wounded  man,  be 
be  never  so  expert  in  physick  or  surgery,  cannot  sud- 
denly mitigate  his  own  pain  and  dolour ;  no  more  can 
I  the  fear  and  grief  of  my  heart,  although  I  am~not 
ignorant  of  what  is  to  be  done.  It  may  also  be,  that 
toe  doubts  and  cold  writing  of  some  brethren  did  aug- 
ment my  dolour,  and  somewhat  discourage  me  that 
before  was  more  nor  feeble.  But  nothing  do  I  so  much 
accuse  as  myself."  Whatever  were  the  secondary 
causes  of  this  step,  I  cannot  help  again  directing  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  in 
throwing  impediments  in  his  way,  by  which  his  return 
to  Scotland  was  protracted  to  a  period,  before  which  it 
might  have  been  injurious,  and  at  which  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  great 
cause  that  he  meant  to  promote. 

In  judging  of  Knox's  influence  in  advancing  the  Re- 
formation, we  must  take  into  view  not  only  his  per- 
sonal labours,  but  also  the  epistolary  correspondence 
which  he  maintained  with  his  countrymen.  By  this 
he  instructed  them  in  his  absence,  communicated  his 
own  advice  and  that  of  the  learned  among  whom  he 
resided,  upon  every  difficult  case  which  occurred, 
and  animated  them  to  constancy  and  perseverance. 
Before  leaving  Dieppe,  he  transmitted  to  Scotland  two 
long  letters,  which  deserve  particular  attention  in  this 
view.  The  one,  dated  1st  December,  is  directed  to 
the  pretestanu  in  general ;  the  other,  dated  the  17th 
of  that  month,  is  addressed  to  the  nobility.  In  both 
of  them  he  prudently  avoids  any  reference  to  his  late 
disappointment. 

In  the  first  letter  he  strongly  inculcates  purity  of 
morals,  and  warns  all  who  professed  the  reformed  reli- 
gion against  those  irregularities  of  life,  which  were 
improved  to  the  disparagement  of  their  cause,  by  two 
classes  of  persons;  t>y  the  papists,  who,  although  the 
same  vices  prevailed  in  a  far  higher  degree  among 
themselves,  represented  them  as  the  native  fruits  of 
the  protestant  doctrine ;  and  by  a  new  sect,  who  were 
enemies  to  superstition,  but  who  had  deserted  the  pro- 
testant communion  to  which  they  had  belonged,  and 
were  become  scarcely  less  hostile  to  it  than  the  papists. 
The  principal  design  of  this  letter  was  to  put  his  coun- 
trymen on  their  guard  against  the  arts  of  this  last  class 
or  persons,  and  to  expose  their  leading  errors. 

The  persons  to  whom  he  referred  were  those  who 
went  under  the  general  name  of  Anabaptists,  a  sect 
which  sprung  up  in  Germany  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  under  Luther,  broke  out  into 
the  greatest  excesses,  and  produced  the  most  violent 
commotions  in  different  -places.  Being  suppressed  in 
Germany,  it  spread  through  other  countries,  and  secret- 
ly made  converts  by  high  pretensions  to  seriousness 
and  Christian  simplicity ;  the  spirit  of  turbulence  and 
wild  fanaticism,  which  at  first  characterized  the  sect, 
gradually  subsiding  after  the  first  effervescence.  Ebul- 
litions of  a  similar  kind  have  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied great  revolutions;  when  the  minds  of  men, 
dazzled  by  a  sudden  irradiation,  and  released  from  the 
galling  fetters  of  ecclesiastical  or  civil  despotism,  of 
implicit  faith  and  blind  obedience,  have  been  disposed 
to  fly  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  anarchy  and  extrava- 
gance. Nothing  proved  more  vexing  to  the  original 
reformers  than  this.  It  was  improved  by  the  defenders 
of  the  old  system  as  a  popular  argument  against  all 
change.  Toe  extravagant  opinions  and  disorderly 
practices  of  the  new  sect,  though  disowned  and  op- 
posed by  all  sober  protestants,  were  artfully  imputed 
to  them  by  their  adversaries.  And  many  who  had 
declared  themselves  friendly  to  reform,  alarmed,  or 
pretending  to  be  alarmed,  at  this  hideous  spectre,  drew 
back,  and  sheltered  themselves  within  the  sacred  pale 
of  that  Church,  who,  notwithstanding  her  notorious 


dissensions,  errors,  and  corruption  both  in  head  and 
members,  continued  to  arrogate  to  herself  exclusively 
the  properties  of  unity,  purity,  universality,  and  perpe- 
tual infallibility. 

The  radical  error  of  this  sect,  according  to  the  more 
improved  system  held  by  them  at  the  time  of  which 
1  write,  was  a  fond  conceit  of  a  certain  ideal  spiritu- 
ality and  perfection,  by  which  they  considered  the 
Christian  church  to  be  essentially,  and  in  all  respects, 
distinguished  from  the  Jewish,  this  being,  in  their 
opinion,  a  mere  carnal,  worldly  society.  Entertaining 
such  a  notion,  they  were  naturally  led  to  abridge  the 
rule  of  faith  and  manners,  by  confining  themselves  al- 
most entirely  to  the  New  Testament,  and  to  adopt  their 
other  opinions  concerning  the  unlawfulness  of  infant 
baptism,  of  civil  magistracy,  national  churches,  oaths, 
and  defensive  war.  But  besides  these  tenets,  the  ana- 
baptists were,  at  this  period,  generally  infected  with 
the  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies,  and  united  with  the 
papists  in  loading  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  re- 
formers respecting  predestination  and  grace  with  the 
most  odious  charges.* 

Our  reformer  had  occasion  to  meet  with  some  of 
these  sectaries,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
and  had  ascertained  their  extravagant  and  dangerous 
principles.  In  the  year  1553,  one  of  them  came  to  his 
lodging  in  London,  and,  after  requiring  of  him  great 
secrecy,  gave  him  a  book,  written  by  one  of  his  party, 
which  he  pressed  him  to  read.  Upon  looking  into  it, 
Knox  perceived  the  following  proposition,  "  God  made 
not  the  world,  nor  the  wicked  creatures  in  it ;  but  these 
were  made  by  the  devil,  who  is  therefore  called  the 
Ood  of  this  world.'19  He  immediately  warned  the  man 
against  such  gross  doctrine,  and  began  to  explain  to 
him  the  sense  in  which  the  devil  is  called  "  the  god 
of  this  world"  in  scripture.  "Tush  for  your  written 
word !  (replied  the  enthusiast)  we  have  as  good  and  as 
sore  a  word  and  veritie  that  teacheth  us  this  doctrine, 
as  ye  have  for  you  and  your  opinion."!  Being  ap- 
prized that  persons  who  had  imbibed  these  opinions 
were  creeping  into  Scotland,  Knox  was  afraid  that 
they  might  insidiously  instil  their  poison  into  the 
minds  of  some  of  his  brethren.  He  refuted  their  opin- 
ion respecting  church-communion,  by  shewing  that 
they  required  such  purity  as  was  never  found  in  the 
church,  either  before  or  since  the  completion  of  the 
canon  of  scripture.  In  opposition  to  their  Pelagian 
tenets,  he  gave  the  following  statement  of  his  senti- 
ments. "If  there  be  any  thing  which  God  did  not 
predestinate  and  appoint,  then  lacked  he  wisdom  and 
free  regimen ;  or,  if  any  thing  was  ever  donei  or  yet 
after  shall  be  done,  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  which  he 
might  not  have  impeded  (if  so  had  been  his  godly 
pleasure),  then  he  is  not  omnipotent;  which  three 
properties,  to  wit,  wisdom,  free  regimen,  and  power, 
denied  to  be  in  God,  I  pray  you  what  rests  in  his  god- 
head 1  The  wisdom  of  our  God  we  acknowledge  to 
be  such,  that  it  compelleth  the  very  malice  of  Satan, 
and  the  horrible  iniquity  of  such  as  be  drowned  in  sin, 
to  serve  to  his  glory  and  to  the  profit  of  his  elect.  His 
power  we  believe  and  confess  to  be  infinite,  and  such 
as  no  creature  in  heaven  or  earth  is  able  to  resist.  And 
his  regimen  we- acknowledge  to  be  so  free,  that  none 


*  The  Carelea  by  Necessitie,  as  reprinted  in  Knox's  An- 
swer to  an  Anabaptist,  1560.  Spanbemii  (Patris)  Diiput. 
Theol.  Miscell.  Genevse.  1652,  Spanhemii  (Filii)  Opera,  Tom. 
iii.  pp.  771 — 798. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
great  body  of  those  who,  in  the  present  day,  oppose  the  bap- 
ism  of  infants  do  not  hold  a  number  of  the  tenets  specified 
above.  They  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Arian  and  Pelagian 
errors,  and  friendly  to  the  doctrine  of  grace.  So  far  from 
denying  the  lawfulness  of  magistracy  among  Christians,  they 
have  in  general  (at  least  in  Scotland)  adopted  the  principle  of 
non-resistance  to  civil  rulers  in  all  cases. 

f  Answer  to  the  Blasphemous  Cav illations  written  by  an 
Anabaptist,  p.  405,  407.  Anno  1560.  He  adds,  that  he  had 
the  best  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  others  of  that  sect  held 
the  exploded  heresy  of  the  ancient  Manicheans. 
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of  his  creatures  dare  present  them  in  judgment,  to  rea- 
son or  demand  the  question,  Why  hast  thou  done  this 
or  that!  But  the  fountain  of  this  their  damnable 
error  (which  is,  that  in  God  they  can  acknowledge  no 
justice  except  that  which  their  foolish  brain  is  able  to 
comprehend),  at  more  opportunity,  God  willing,  we 
shall  intreat."* 

He  assigns  his  reasons  for  warning  them  so  particu- 
larly against  the  seduction  of  these  erroneous  teachers. 
Under  the  cloak  of  mortification,  and  the  colour  of  a 
godly  life,  they  "  supplanted  the  dignity  of  Christ," 
and  "were  become  enemies  to  free  justification  by 
faith  in  his  blood.*'  The  malice  of  their  popish  adver- 
saries was  now  visible  to  all  the  world  ;  the  hypocrisy 
of  mercenary  teachers  and  ungodly  professors  would 
soon  discover  itself;  and  seldom  was  open  tyranny 
able  to  suppress  the  true  religion,  when  it  had  once 
been  earnestly  embraced  by  the  body  of  any  nation  or 
province.  "But  deceivable  and  false  doctrine  is  a 
poison  and  venom,  which,  once  drunken  and  received, 
with  great  difficulty  can  afterward  be  purged."  Ac- 
cordingly, he  charged  them  to  "  try  the  spirits"  which 
came  to  them,  and  to  suffer  no  man  to  take  the  office 
of  preacher  upon  him,  of  his  own  accord,  without  trial, 
or  to  assemble  the  people  in  privy  conventions ;  else 
Satan  would  soon  have  his  emissaries  among  them, 
who  would  "  destroy  the  plantation  of  our  heavenly 
Father." f  His  admonitions,  on  this  head,  were  not 
without  effect ;  and  the  protestants  of  Scotland,  instead 
of  being  distracted  with  these  opinions,  remained  united 
in  their  views,  as  to  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline. 

His  letter  to  the  protestant  lords  breathes  a  spirit  of 
ardent  and  elevated  piety.  Its  object  was  to  endeavour 
to  purify  their  minds  from  selfish  and  worldly  princi- 
ples ;  to  raise,  to  sanctify,  and  christianize  their  mo- 
tives, by  exhibiting  and  recommending  to  them  the 
spirit  and  conduct  of  the  princes  and  heroes,  celebrated, 
not  in  profane,  but  in  sacred  history.  The  glory  of 
God,  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  salvation  of  themselves  and  their  brethren,  the 
emancipation  of  their  country  from  spiritual  and  civil 
thraldom;  these,  and  not  their  own  honour  and  ag- 
grandizement, or  the  revenging  of  their  petty,  private 
feud 8,  were  the  objects  which  they  ought  to  keep 
steadily  and  solely  in  view. 

In  this  letter,  he  also  communicates  his  advice  on 
the  delicate  question  of  resistance  to  supreme  rulers. 
They  had  consulted  him  on  this  question,  and  he  had 
submitted  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  learned  on  the 
continent.  Soon  after  they  had  agreed  to  the  marriage 
of  their  young  Queen  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  the 
Scots  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  designs  of  the  French 
court  against  their  liberties  and  independence.  Their 
jealousies  increased  after  the  Regency  was  transferred 
to  the  Queen  Dowager,  who  was  wholly  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  France,  and  had  contrived,  under 
different  pretexts,  to  keep  a  body  of  French  troops  in 
the  kingdom.  It  was  not  difficult  to  excite  to  resist- 
ance the  independent  and  haughty  barons  of  Scotland, 
accustomed  to  yield  but  a  very  limited  and  precarious 
obedience,  even  to  their  native  princes.  They  had 
lately  given  a  proof  of  this  by  their  refusal  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  war  against  England,  which  they  consider- 
ed as  undertaken  merely  For  French  interests.  En- 
couraged by  this  circumstance,  the  Duke  of  Chastel- 
herault  began,  under  the  direction  of  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  to  intrigue  for  regaining  the  regency 
which  he  had  demitted. 

Our  Reformer  displayed  his  moderation,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  principles,  in  the  advice  which  he 
gave  at  this  critical  period.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
inflame  the  irascible  minds  of  the  nobility  by  aggra- 


*  This  he  afterwards  accomplished  in  the  book  referred  to 
ia  the  preceding  note,  in  which  he  largely  explains  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  as  held  by  the  reformed  churches,  and 
vindicates  it  against  the  cavils  and  misrepresentation  ot  its 
adversaries.  +  MS.  Tetters,  p.  403 — 424 


vating  the  mal-adrainistration  of  the  Queen  Regent; 
far  less  did  he  advise  them  to  join  with  the  Duke,  and 
others  who  were  discontented  with  the  measures  of  gov* 
eminent,  and  to  endeavour  in  this  way  to  advance  their 
cause.  On  the  contrary,  he  informed  them  of  a  rumour 
circulated  on  the  continent,  that  a  rebellion  was  intend* 
ed  in  Scotland ;  and  he  solemnly  charged  those  who 
professed  the  protestant  religion  to  avoid  all  accession 
to  it,  and  to  beware  of  countenancing  such  as,  for  the 
sake  of  worldly  promotion  and  other  private  ends, 
sought  to  disturb  the  government.  He  aid  not  mean 
(he  said)  to  retract  the  principle  which  he  had  advan- 
ced in  former  letters  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  inferior 
magistrates,  and  the  body  of  a  nation,  resisting  the 
tyrannical  measures  of  supreme  rulers.  He  still  held, 
that  there  was  "  a  great  difference  between  lawful 
obedience,  and  a  fearful  flattering  of  princes,  or  an 
unjust  accomplishment  of  their  desires,  in  things  which 


be  required  or  devised  for  the  destruction  of 
monwealth."  The  nobility  were  the  constituted  guar- 
dians of  the  national  liberties ;  and  there  were  limits 
beyond  which  obedience  was  not  due  by  subjects. 
But  recourse  ought  not  to  be  had  to  resistance,  except 
when  matters  were  tyrannically  driven  to  an  extreme* 
It  was  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  protestants  of 
Scotland  to  be  circumspect  in  all  their  proceedings, 
and  not  to  give  their  adversaries  any  reason  to  allege 
that  they  concealed  a  seditious  and  rebellious  design 
under  the  cloak  of  seal  for  religion.  His  advice  and 
solemn  charge  to  them  was,  that  they  should  continue 
to  yield  dutiful  and  cheerful  obedience  to  all  the 
lawful  commands  of  the  Regent,  and  endeavour,  by 
humble  and  repeated  requests,  to  procure  her  favour, 
and  to  prevail  upon  her,  if  not  to  promote  their  cense, 
at  least  to  protect  it  from  persecution.  If  she  refused 
to  take  any  steps  for  reforming  religion,  it  was  their 
duty  to  provide  that  the  gospel  should  be  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  administered  in  purity,  to  them* 
selves  and  their  brethren.  If,  while  they  endeavoured 
peaceably  to  accomplish  this,  attempts  should  be  made 
to  crush  them  by  tyrannical  violence,  he  did  not  think 
that  they,  considering  the  station  which  they  occupied, 
were  bound  to  suffer  their  innocent  brethren  to  be 
murdered.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  lawful  for  them, 
nay  it  was  their  bounden  duty,  to  stand  up  in  their 
defence.  But  even  in  this  case  they  ought  to  protest 
their  readiness  to  obey  the  Regent  in  every  thing 
consistent  with  their  fidelity  to  God,  and  to  avoid  all 
association  with  the  ambitious,  the  factious,  and  the 
turbulent.* 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  correspondence  which 
Knox  maintained  with  the  protestant  nobility,  by 
which  he  enlightened  their  views,  aroused  their  zeal, 
and  restrained  their  impetuosity,  at  this  important 
juncture.  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  more  particularly  to  his  political 
principles. 

Knox  returned  to  Geneva  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1557.  During  the  following  year,  he  was  engaged, 
along  with  several  learned  men  of  his  congregation, 
in  making  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English; 
which,  from  the  place  where  it  was  composed  and  first 
printed,  has  attained  the  name  of  The  Geneva  Bible.f 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  published  his  Letter  to  the 
Queen  Regent,  and  his  Appellation  and  Exhortation ; 
both  of  which  were  transmitted  to  Scotland,  and  con- 
tributed  not  a  little  to  the  spread  of  the  reformed 

•  MS.  Letters,  p.  424— 438. 

f  Slrype's  Mem.  of  Parker,  p.  205.  This  translation  was 
often  reprinted  in  Britain.  The  freedom  of  remark  used  ia 
the  notes  gave  offence  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  successor 
James;  the  last  of  whom  said,  that  it  was  the  worst  translation 
which  he  had  seen.  Notwithstanding  this  expression  of  disap- 
probation, it  is  evident  that  the  translators,  appointed  by  hit 
authority,  made  great  use  of  it ;  and  if  they  had  followed  it 
still  more,  the  version  which  they  have  given  as  would,  upon 
the  whole,  have  been  improved.  The  late  Dr.  Geddea  had  • 
very  different  opinion  of  it  from  the  Royal  critic 
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opinions.  I  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  first 
of  these  tracts,  which  was  chiefly  intended  for  removing 
the  prejudices  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  last  was  more 
immediately  designed  for  instructing  and  animating 
such  as  were  friendly  to  the  reformed  religion.  Ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  nobility  and  estates  of  the 
kingdom,  he  shews  that  the  care  and  reformation 
of  religion  belonged  to  civil  rulers,  and  constituted 
one  of  the  primary  duties  of  their  office.  This  was  a 
dictate  of  nature  as  well  as  revelation  ;  and  he  would 
not  insist  long  upon  that  topic,  lest  he  should  seem  to 
suppose  them  "  lesse  careful  over  God's  true  religion, 
than  were  the  Ethnickes*  over  their  idolatrie."  infe- 
rior magistrates,  within  the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction, 
the  nobles  and  estates  of  a  kingdom,  as  well  as  kings 
and  princes,  were  bound  to  attend  to  this  high  duty. 
He  then  addresses  himself  to  the  commonalty  of 
Scotland,  and  points  out  their  duty  and  interest,  with 
regard  to  the  important  controversy  in  agitation.  They 
were  rational  creatures,  formed  after  the  image  of  God ; 
they  had  souls  to  be  saved ;  thev  were  accountable  for 
their  conduct ;  they  were  bound  to  judge  of  the  truth 
of  religion,  and  to  make  profession  of  it,  as  well  as 
kings,  nobles,  or  bishops.  If  idolatry  was  maintained, 
if  the  gospel  was  suppressed,  if  the  blood  of  the  in- 
nocent was  shed,  and  if,  in  these  circumstances,  they 
kepi  silence,  and  did  not  exert  themselves  to  prevent 
such  evils,  how  could  they  vindicate  their  conduct  If 
Bat  the  most  singular  treatise  published  this  year 
by  Knox,  and  that  which  made  the  greatest  noise,  was 
As  fint  Bloat  of  ike  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous 
Mtgtmentf.  of  Women  /  in  which  he  attacked,  with 
greet  vehemence,  the  practice  of  admitting  females  to 
the  government  of  nations.  There  is  some  reason  to 
think  thai  his  mind  was  struck  with  the  incongruity 
of  this  practice,  as  early  as  Mary's  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England,  j  This  was  probably  one  of  the 
points  on  which  he  had  conferred  with  the  Swiss 
divines  in  1654.$  That  his  sentiments  respecting  it 
were  fixed  in  1556  appears  from  an  incidental  reference 
to  the  subject  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  during  that 
year.T  Influenced,  however,  by  deference  to  the  opin- 
ion of  others,  he  refrained  for  a  considerable  time 
from  publishing  them  to  the  world.  But  at  last,  pro- 
voked by  the  tyranny  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
wearied  out  with  her  increasing  cruelties,  he  applied 
the  trumpet  to  his  month,  and  uttered  a  terrible  blast. 
**  To  promote  a  woman  to  bear  rule,  superiority,  do- 
minion, or  empire,  above  any  realm,  nation,  or  city,  is 
repugnant  to  nature,  contumely  to  God,  a  thing  most 
eontrarions  to  his  revealed  will  and  approved  ordin- 
ance, and,  finally,  it  is  the  subversion  of  all  equity 
end  justice."  .  Such  is  the  first  sentence  and  principal 

E reposition  of  the  work.  The  arguments  by  which 
e  endeavours  to  establish  it  are,  that  nature  intended 
the  female  sex  for  subjection,  not  superiority  to  the 
male,  as  appears  from  their  infirmities,  corporal  and 
mental  (be  excepts,  however,  snch  as  God,  "  by  sin- 

Silar  privilege,  and  for  certain  causes,  exempted  from 
e  common  rank  of  women ;")  that  the  divine  law, 
announced  at  the  creation  of  the  first  pair,  had  ex- 
pressly assigned  to  man  the  dominion  over  woman, 
end  commanded  her  to  be  subject  to  him ;  that  female 
government  was  not  permitted  among  the  Jews ;  is 
contrary  to  apostolical  injunctions;  and  leads  to  the 
perversion  of  government,  and  other  pernicious  con- 


seoueno 

Knox's  theory  on  this  subject  was  far  from  being 
novel.  In  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he  could  ap- 
peal to  the  constitutions  of  the  free  states  of  anti- 
quity, and  to  the  authority  of  their  most  celebrated 


•  t»  #.  Heathen. 

f  Appellation,  apod  Hittorie.  p.  434—440,  453,  454. 

(i.  e.  regimen,  or  government. 
First  Blast,  spud  Historic,  p.  478. 
MS.  Letter*,  p.  318, 319.  T  Ibid.  p.  322,  323. 


legislators  and  philosphera.*  In  the  kingdom  of 
France,  females  were,  by  an  express  law,  excluded 
from  succeeding  to  the  crown.  Edward  VI.  some 
time  before  his  death,  had  proposed  to  the  Privy 
Council  the  adoption  of  this  law  in  England ;  but 
the  motion,  not  suiting  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  overruled.!  Though 
his  opinion  was  sanctioned  by  such  high  authorities, 
he  was  by  no  means  sanguine  in  his  expectations  as 
to  the  reception  of  his  performance.  He  tells  us,  in 
his  preface,  that  he  laid  his  account  not  only  with  the 
indignation  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  support 
of  the  reprobated  practice,  but  also  with  the  disapproba- 
tion of  such  gentle  spirits  among  the  learned,  as  would 
be  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  the  attack.  He  did  not 
doubt,  that  he  would  be  called  "  curious,  despiteful,  a 
sower  of  sedition,  and  one  day  perchance  be  attainted 
for  treason ;"  but,  in  uttering  a  truth  of  which  he  was 
deeply  convinced,  he  was  determined  to  "  cover  his 
eyes,  and  shut  his  ears,"  from  these  dangers  and  ob- 
loquies. He  was  not  disappointed  in  his  apprehen- 
sions. It  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  two 
Sueens,  during  whose  reign  it  was  his  lot  to  live; 
le  one  his  native  princess,  and  the  other  exerting 
a  sway  over  Scotland  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  any 
of  its  monarchs.  Several  of  the  English  exiles  ap- 
proved of  his  opinion,^  and  few  of  them  would  have 
been  displeased  at  seeing  it  reduced  to  practice,  at  the 
time  when  the  Blast  was  published.  But  Queen  Mary 
dying  soon  after  it  appeared,  and  her  sister  Elisabeth 
succeeding  her,  they  raised  a  great  outcry  against  it. 
John  Fox  wrote  a  letter  to  the  author,  in  which  he 
expostulated  with  him,  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  as 
to  the  impropriety  of  the  publication,  and  the  severity 
of  its  language.  Knox,  in  his  reply,  did  not  excuse 
his  "  rude  vehemency  and  inconsiderate  affirmations, 
which  might  appear  rather  to  proceed  from  choler 
than  of  zeal  and  reason ;"  but  signified,  that  he  was 
still  persuaded  of  the  principal  proposition  which  he 
had  maintained.) 

His  original  intention  was  to  blow  his  Trumpet 
thrice,  and  to  publish  his  name  with  the  last  Blast,  to 
prevent  the  odium  from  railing  on  any  other  person. 
But,  finding  that  it  gave  offence  to  many  of  his  bre- 
thren, and  being  desirous  to  strengthen  rather  than 
invalidate  the  authority  of  Elizabeth,  he  relinquished 
his  design  of  prosecuting  the  subject.^  He  retained 
his  sentiments  to  the  last,  but  abstained  from  any  far- 
ther declaration  of  them,  and  from  replying  to  his  op- 
ponents; although  he  was  provoked  by  their  censures 
and  triumph,  and  sometimes  hinted,  in  his  private 
letters,  that  he  would  break  silence,  if  they  did  not 
study  greater  moderation. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  an  answer  to 
the  Blast  appeared,  under  the  title  of  An  Harbortrw  for 
Faithful  Subjects^    Though  anonymous,  like  the  book 

*  Tacitus  hat  expressed  his  contempt  of  those  who  submit 
to  female  government,  with  his  usuul  emphatic  brevity,  in  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  Sitones,  a  German  tribe.  "  Ce- 
tera similes,  uno  differunt,  quod  funnina  doroinatur;  in  tan  turn, 
non  modo  a  libertatc,  sed  etiaiu  a  servitute  degenerant."  De 
Mor.  Germ.  c.  45. 

f  Warner's  Eccles.  History  of  England,  ii.  308. 

\  Christopher  Goodman  adopted  the  sentiment,  and  com- 
mended the  publication  of  his  colleague,  in  his  book  on  Obe- 
dience to  Superior  Powers.  Whittingharo  and  Gilby  declared 
themselves  on  the  same  side  of  the  question.  I  might  also 
mention  countrymen  of  his  own,  who  agreed  with  Knox  on  this 
subject;  as  James  Kennedy,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  Sir  David  Lindsay.  Buchanani  Hist.  lib.  xii. 
torn.  i.  221 — 24.     Rudim.     Chalmers's  Lindsay,  iii.  175. 

I)  Strype'i  Annals,  i.  127.  Strype  promised  to  insert  Knox's 
letter  at  large  in  the  Appendix,  out  did  not  find  room  for  it. 
Fox's  letter  was  written  before  the  death  of  Queen  Mary. 

$  He,  however,  added  the  heads  of  the  intended  Second 
Blast  to  his  Appellation,  which  was  published  some  months 
after  the  First  Blast. 

f  "  An  Harborowe  for  Faithful  aud  Trewe  Subjectes,  against 
the  late  blowne  Blaste,  concerning  the  Government  of  Wemen, 
Ac.  Anno  MD.  lix.    At  Strasborowe  the  26.  of  A  prill/'    The 
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to  which  it  was  a  reply,  it  was  soon  declared  to  be  the 
production  of  John  Aylmer^  one  of  the  English  refugees 
on  the  continent,  who  had  been  archdeacon  of  Stowe, 
and  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  was  not  undertaken 
until  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  written  (as 
Aylmer'a  biographer  informs  us)  "  upon  a  consultation 
holden  among  the  exiles,  the  better  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  the  new  queen,  and  to  take  off  any  jealousy  she 
might  conceive  of  them,  and  of  the  religion  which  they 
professed."*  Aylmer  himself  says,  that,  if  the  author 
of  the  Blast  "  had  not  swerved   from  the  particular 

auestion  to  the  general,91  but  had  confined  himself  to 
le  queen  who  filled  the  throne  when  he  wrote,  "  he 
could  have  said  nothing  too  much,  nor  in  such  wise  as 
to  have  offended  any  indifferent  man ;"  and  he  allows 
with  Knox  that  Mary's  government  was  "  unnatural, 
unreasonable,  unjust,  and  unlawful."!  From  these 
and  some  other  considerations,  Knox  was  induced  to 
express  a  suspicion,  that  his  opponent  had  accommo- 
dated his  doctrine  to  the  times,  and  courted  the  favour 
of  the  reigning  princess,  by  flattering  her  vanity  and 
love  of  power.$  It  is  certain,  that,  if  Knox  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  boldness  and  disinterestedness,  Aylmer 
carried  away  the  palm  for  prudence ;  the  latter  was 
advanced  to  the  oishoprick  of  London ;  the  former 
could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  obtain  leave  to  set 
his  foot  again  upon  English  ground.  Knox's  Trumpet 
would  never  have  sounded  its  alarm,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  tyranny  of  Mary,  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  Avlmer's  "  Harborow"  would  never  have  been 
opened  "  for  faithful  subjects,"  but  for  the  auspicious 
succession  of  Elizabeth. 

This,  however,  is  independent  of  the  merits  of  the 
question,  which  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  examine 
minutely.  The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  administering  government  in  modern  times, 
renders  it  of  less  practical  importance  than  it  was  for- 
merly, when  so  much  depended  upon  the  personal 
talents  and  activity  of  the  reigning  prince.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  evils  incident  to  a  female  reign  will  be 
less  felt  under  such  a  constitution  as  that  of  Britain, 
than  under  a  pure  and  absolute  monarchy.  This  last 
consideration  is  urged  by  Aylmer ;  and  here  his  rea- 
soning is  most  satisfactory. ||  The  Blast  bears  the 
marks  of  hasty  composition. $  The  Harborow  has 
evidently  been  written  with  great  care ;  it  contains  a 
good  collection  of  historical  facts  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion; and  though  more  distinguished  for  rhetorical 
exaggeration  than  logical  precision,  the  reasoning  is 
ingeniously  conducted,  and  occasionally  enlivened  by 
strokes  of  humour.f  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  curious 
as  well  as  a  rare  work. 


Blast  drew  forth  several  defences  of  female  government  besides 
this;  two  of  which  were  written  by  natives  of  Scotland.  Bishop 
Lesley's  tract  on  this  subject  was  printed  along  with  his  de- 
fence of  Queen  Mary's  honour.  David  Chalmers,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Session,  published  his  "  Discours  de  la  legitime  suc- 
cession des  Femmes,"  after  he  retired  from  Scotland.  Lord 
Hailes's  Catal.  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  note  33.  Mackenzie's 
Lives,  iii.  388.  392. 

•  Strype's  Life  of  Aylmer,  p.  16. 

f  Harborowe,  B.  Strype  says,  contrary  to  the  plain  mean- 
ins;  of  the  passage,  that  Aylmer  speaks  here  of  "the  Scotch 
Queen  Mary."    Life  of  Aylmer,  p.  230. 

X  The  same  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by 
some  of  Elizabeth's  courtiers.     Strype's  Aylmer,  p.  20. 

II  See  Note  XXVII.  r 

J  The  copies  of  the  Blast  printed  along  with  Knox's  History, 
are  all  extremely  incorrect:  whole  sentences  are  often  omitted. 

f  In  his  answer  to  Knox's  argument  from  Isaiah  iii.  12.  he 
concludes  thus:  "Therefore  the  argumente  ariseth  from  wrong 
undentandfnge.  As  the  vicar  of  Trumpenton  understode  Elt, 
Eli,  lama-tabatani,  when  he  read  the  Passion  on  Palme  Son- 
day.  When  he  came  to  that  place,  he  stopped,  and  calling 
the  churchwardens,  saide,  *  Neighbours!  this  gear  must  be 
amended.  Heare  is  Eli  twice  in  toe  book:  I  assure  you,  if  my 
L.  [the  Bishop]  of  Elie  come  this  waye,  and  see  it,  he  will 
have  the  book.  Therefore,  by  mine  advice,  we  shall  scrape  it 
out,  and  put  in  our  own  towne's  name,  Trumpington,  Trump- 
inglon,  lamah  zabactani:  They  consented,  and  he  did  so,  be- 
cause he  understode  no  grewe.,r    Harborowe,  G.  3.  G.  4. 


After  all,  it  is  easier  to  vindicate  the  expediency  of 
continuing  the  practice,  where  it  has  been  established 
by  laws  aftd  usage,  than  to  support  the  affirmative, 
when  the  question  is  propounded  as  a  general  thesis 
on  government.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned,  if  Ayl- 
mer has  refuted  the  principal  arguments  of  hie  oppo- 
nent ;  and  had  Knox  deemed  it  prudent  to  rejoin,  he 
might  have  exposed  the  fallacy  of  hie  reasoning  in 
different  instances.    In  replying  to  the  argument  from 


the  apostolical  canon,*  the  archdeacon,  is  not  a  little 
puzzled.  Distrusting  his  distinction  between  the 
greater  office,  "  the  ecclesiastical  function,"  and  the 
less,  "extern  policy;"  he  argues,  that  the  apostle's 

firohibition  may  be  considered  as  temporary,  and  pecu- 
iarly  applicable  to  the  women  of  his  own  time ;  and 
he  insists  that  his  clients  shall  not,  in  toto%  be  excluded 
from  teaching  and  ruling  in  the  church,  any  more  than 
in  the  state.  "  Me  thinke,  (says  he,  very  seriously) 
even  in  this  poynte,  we  must  use  enstssj*,  a  certain 
moderacion,  not  absolutely,  and  in  every  wise,  to  debar 
them  herein  (as  it  shall  please  God)  to  serve  Christ. 
Are  there  not,  in  England,  women,  think  you,  that  for 
their  learninge  and  wisdom,  could  tell  their  housholde 
and  neighbouris  as  good  a  tale  as  the  best  Sir  Jhone 
there  1"f  Beyond  all  question !  Who  can  donbt  that 
the  learned  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  could  direct  the  Dean 
of  her  chapel  to  "  keep  to  his  text,"  was  able  to  make 
as  good  a  sermon  as  any  of  her  clergy  t  or,  that  she 
was  better  qualified  for  other  parts  of  the  duty,  when 
she  composed  a  book  of  prayers  for  herself,  while  they 
were  obliged  to  use  one  made  to  their  hands  1  In  fact, 
the  view  which  the  archdeacon  gave  of  the  text  was 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  his  queen,  who 
was  head,  or  supreme  governor  of  the  church  as  well 
as  of  the  state.  She  who,  by  law,  had  supreme  autho- 
rity over  all  the  reverend  and  right  reverend  divines  in 
the  land,  with  power  to  superintend,  suspend,  and 
control  them  in  all  their  ecclesiastical  functions ;  who, 
by  her  injunctions,  could  direct  the  primate  himself 
when  to  preach,  and  how  to  preach ;  and  who  could 
license  and  silence  ministers  at  her  pleasure,  must 
have  been  bound  very  moderately  indeed  by  the  apos- 
tolical prohibition,  "  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach, 
nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in 
silence."  Reason  would  also  say,  that  she  had  an 
equal  right  to  assume  the  exercise  of  the  office  in  her 
own  person,  if  she  chose  to  avail  herself  of  that  right; 
and  had  she  issued  a  conge  d'elire,  accompanied  with 
her  royal  recommendation  to  elect  some  learned  Sitter 
to  a  vacant  See,  the  archdeacon  at  least  would  not  have 
felt  so  squeamish  at  complying;  with  it,  as  the  Italian 
University  did  at  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Divinity  upon  the  learned  Helen  Lucrecia  Piseopia 
Comaca,\ 

There  are  some  things  in  the  Harborow  which  might 
have  been  unpalatable  to  the  Queen,  if  the  author  had 
not  taken  care  to  sweeten  them  with  that  personal 
flattery,  which  was  as  agreeable  to  Elizabeth  as  to 
others  of  her  sex  and  rank,  and  which  he  administered 
in  sufficient  quantities  before  concluding  his  work. 
The  ladies  will  be  ready  to  excuse  a  slight  slip  of  the 
pen  in  the  good  archdeacon,  in  consideration  of  the 
handsome  manner  in  which  he  has  defended  their 
right  to  rule ;  but  they  will  scarcely  believe  that  the 
following  description  of  the  sex  could  proceed  from 
him.  "  Some  women  (says  he)  be  wiser,  better  learned, 
discreater,  constanter,  than  a  number  of  men."  But 
others,  (his  biographer  says,  "  the  most  part")  he  de- 
8cribe6||  as  "  fond,  foolish,  wanton,  flibbergiba,  fatlers, 
trifling,  wavering,  witles,  without  counsel,  feable, 
carles,  rashe,  proud,  daintie,  nise,  tale-bearers,  eves- 
droppers,  rumour-raisers,  evil-tongued,  worse-minded, 
and,  in  every  wise,  doltified  with  the  dregges  of  the 
devil's  doungehill ! ! !"    The  rude  author  of  the  mon- 

*  1  Tim.  ii.  11—14.  f  Harborowe,  G.  4,  H. 

t  See  Note  XXVIU. 

[j  Harborowe,  G.  3.  Life  of  Aylmer,  p.  279. 
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strous  Blast  never  spoke  of  the  sex  in  terms  hslf  so 
disrespectful  ss  these.  One  would  suppose  that  Ayl- 
mer  had  already  renounced  the  character  of  Advocate 
of  the  fair  sex,  and  recanted  his  principles  on  that 
head ;  as  he  did  respecting  the  titles  and  revenues  of 
bishops,  which  he  inveighed  against  before  his  return 
from  exile,  but  afterwards  accepted  with  little  scruple ; 
and,  when  reminded  of  the  language  which  he  had 
formerly  used,  apologized  for  nimself,  by  saying, 
"  When  I  was  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when 
I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish  things."* — But 
it  is  time  to  return  to  the  narrative. 

Our  Reformer's  letter  to  the  protestant  Lords  in 
Scotland  produced  its  intended  effect,  in  re-animating 
their  drooping  courage.  At  a  consultative  meeting  held 
at  Edinburgh,  in  December  1557,  they  unanimously 
resolved  to  adhere  to  one  another,  and  exert  themselves 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Reformation.  Having  sub- 
scribed a  solemn  bond  of  mutual  assurance,  they  re- 
newed their  invitation  to  Knox ;  and  being  afraid  that 
he  might  hesitate  on  account  of  their  former  irresolu- 
tion, they  wrote  to  Calvin,  to  employ  his  influence  to 
induce  him  to  comply.  Their  letters  did  not  reach 
Geneva,  until  November  1558. f  By  the  same  con- 
veyance Knox  received  letters  of  a  later  date,  com- 
Aunicatkig  the  most  agreeable  intelligence  respecting 
the  progress  which  the  reformed  cause  had  made,  and 
the  flourishing  appearance  which  it  continued  to  wear 
in  Scotland. 

Through  the  exertions  of  our  Reformer,  during  his 
residence  among  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1556,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  which  he 
left  behind  him,  the  protestant*  had  formed  themselves 
into  congregations,  which  met  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  with  greater  or  less  privacy,  according  to  the 
opportunities  which  they  enjoyed.  Having  come  to  the 
resolution  of  withdrawing  from  the  popish  worship, 
they  endeavoured  to  provide  for  their  religious  instruc- 
tion and  mutual  edification,  in  the  best  manner  that 
their  circumstances  permitted.  As  there  were  no 
ministers  among  them,  they  continued  for  some  time 
to  be  deprived  of  the  dispensation  of  the  sacraments  ;£ 
but  certain  intelligent  and  pious  men  of  their  number 
were  chosen.,  to  read  the  scriptures,  to  exhort,  and 
offer  up  prayers  in  their  assemblies.  Convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  order  and  discipline  in  their  societies,  and 
desirous  to  have  them  organised,  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power,  agreeably  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  they 
next  proceeded  to  choose  elders  for  the  inspection  of 
their  manners,  to  whom  they  promised  sub>ection,  and 
deacons  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  alms  to 
the  poor.)  Edinburgh  was  the  first  place  in  which 
this  order  was  established;  Dundee  the  first  town  in 
which  a  reformed  church  was  completely  organized, 
provided  with  a  regular  minister,  and  favoured  with 
the  dispensation  of  the  sacraments* 

During  the  war  with  England,  which  began  in 
autumn  1556,  and  continued  through  the  following 
year,  the  protestants  enjoyed  considerable  liberty ;  and 
-«  -        - 

•  Life  of  A  vlruer,  p.  269.  f  Knox,  Historic  p.  101. 

t  Ninian  VVinget  says,  that  "sura  Lordis  and  gentihnen" 
ministered  the  sacraraen.t  of  the  supper  "to  their  awn  houshald 
•errand is  and  tenantis.'*  If  only  one  insUuice  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred, the  papists  would  exaggerate  it.  The  same  writer 
adds,  that  Knox  blamed  the  persons  who  did  it,  saying,  that 
they  had  "gretuinlie  failzeit.  WinJet's  Bake  of  Fourscoir 
Three  Questionis,  apud  Keith,  Append,  p.  239.  Corop.  Knox, 
p.  217. 

|  Cald.  MS.  i.  257.  "  The  ETectToun  of  Eldaris  and  Dea- 
conis  in  the  church  of  Edinburgh,"  apud  Dunlbp's  Confession*. 
ii.  635,  636.  Calderwood  places  his  account  of  this  under  the 
year  1555,  but  I  think  that  date  too  early.  It  was  rather  in 
the  end  of  1556,  or  in  the  course  of  1557.  The  names  of  the 
first  elders  io  Edinburgh  were  George  Smail.  Michael  Robert- 
son, Adam  Craig,  John  Cairns,  and  Alexander  Hope.  There 
were  at  first  two  assemblies  in  Edinburgh ;  but  Erskine  of  Dun 
persuaded  them  to  unite,  and  they  met  sometimes  in  the  houses 
of  Robert  Watson  and  James  Barron,  and  sometimes  in  the 
abbey 


they  improved  it  with  great  zeal  and  success.  The 
clergy  were  not  indifferent  to  the  progress  which  the 
reformed  opinions  were  daily  making,  and  they  pre- 
vailed with  the  Regent  to  summon  such  as  had  pre- 
sumed to  preach  without  their  authority ;  but  she  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  process  against  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrival  of  certain  gentlemen  from  the 
west  country,  who  demanded  their  release  in  a  tone 
which  declared  that  they  were  resolved  not  to  be 
refused.* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  nobles  and  barons  attached  to 
the  Reformation,  held  at  Edinburgh  in  December  1557, 
two  resolutions  were  adopted  for  regulating  their  con- 
duct in  the  present  delicate  juncture.  It  was  agreed, 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  should  rest  satisfied  for  the 
present  with  requiring  that  prayers,  and  the  lessons  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  should  be  read  in  English, 
according  to  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,f  in  every 
parish,  on  Sundays  and  festival  days,  by  the  curates 
of  the  respective  parishes,  or,  if  they  were  unable  or 
unwilling;,  by  such  persons  as  were  best  qualified  in 
the  bounds.  And,  secondly,  that  the  reformed  preach- 
ers should  teach  in  private  houses  only,  till  the  govern- 
ment should  allow  preaching  in  public.^  The  first 
resolution  has  been  represented  as  an  unwarrantable 
assumption  of  authority  by  this  reforming  assembly  to 
dictate  to  the  whole  nation,  by  setting  aside  the  estab-. 
lished  worship,  and  imposing  a  new  form.  This  con- 
struction is,  however,  irreconcilable  with  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  then  placed,  and  with  the 
moderate  and  submissive  manner  in  which  they  con- 
tinued to  urge  their  claims  at  a  subsequent  period.  It 
is  rather  to  be  viewed  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  that 
meeting  respecting  the  degree  oi  reformation  which 
individuals  of  their  body  might  introduce,  in  places  to 
which  their  authority  and  influence  extended.  And 
accordingly  it  was  reduced  to  practice  in  many  parishes 
where  the  protestant  barons  resided,  and  where  the 
people  were  disposed  to  imitate  their  example. || 

In  pursuance  of  the  second  resolution  agreed  on  at 
the  general  meeting,  the  earl  of  Argyle  undertook  the 
protection  of  John  Douglas,  a  Carmelite  friar,  who 
had  embraced  the  reformed  sentiments  ;§  and  the  rest 
of  the  preachers  were  received  into  the  nouses  of  other 
barons,  and  employed  to  preach  as  their  chaplain*. 
This  measure  alarmed  the  clergy  no  less  than  the  for- 
mer practice  of  itinerant  preaching  had  done.  They 
saw  that  it  would  be  vain  to  commence  prosecutions 
against  preachers  who  were  entertained  in  the  families 
of  the  principal  men  in  the  kingdom ;  and  they  re- 
solved to  exert  all  their  influence  to  deprive  them  of 
such  powerful  patronage.  Presuming  upon  the  easy 
temper  of  the  aged  earlof  Argyle,  and  upon  the  friend- 
ship which  had  long  subsisted  between  his  family  and 
the  Hamiltons,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  wrote  a 
letter  to  him  in  a  very  insinuating  strain,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  relation  of  his  own,  Sir  David  Ham- 
ilton, with  instructions  to  represent  the  danger  to 
which  he  exposed  his  noble  house  by  countenancing 
Douglas,  and  to  in  treat  him  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner to  withdraw  his  protection  from  the  pestilent 
heretic.  Argyle' 8  reply  was  temperate  and  respectful, 
but  at  the  same  time  firm  and  spirited  ;  he  not  only 
vindicated  the  doctrine  taught  by  his  chaplain,  and 
refused  to  dismiss  him,  but  made  several  shrewd  and 
pointed  remarks,  which  the  archbishop  could  not  fail 
to  apply  to  himself.  The  bishop  having  written,  that 
he  felt  himself  bound  in  "  honour  and  conscience"  to 
inquire  into  the  heresies  of  which  Douglas  was  accus- 
ed, the  Earl  replies :  "  He  preiches  against  idolatries 
I  remitt  to  your  lordschip's  conscience  gif  itbeheresie 
or  not:  he  preiches  against  adulterie  and  fornicatioun  ; 
I  referre  that  to  your  lordschip's   conscience  :f    he 


*  Knox,  Historie,  p.  94 — 5. 


f  Sec  Note  XXIX. 


I  Knox,  101.     J  Spottiswood,  p.  117.      $  Ibid,  Knox,  p.  101 
t"  How  the  bishop  s  conscience  stood  affected  as  to  these 
points  we  know  not;  but  it  is  certain  that  his  practice  was  very 
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preiches  against  hypocrisie:  I  referre  that  to  your 
lordschip's  conscience  :  he  preiches  against  all  manner 
of  abuses  and  corruptioun  of  Christis  sincere  religioun  ; 
I  referre  that  to  yourlordschip's  conscience.  My  lord, 
I  exhort  yow,  in  Christis  name,  to  wey  all  thir  affairis 
in  your  conscience,  and  corisidder  if  it  be  your  dewtie 
also  not  onlie  to  thole*  this,  hot  in  like  maner  to  do 
the  same.  This  is  all,  my  lord,  that  I  varie  in  my  age, 
and  na  uther  thing  oot  that  I  knew  not  befoir  these 
offences  to  be  abhominable  to  God,  and  now,  knawing 
his  will  be  manifestatioun  of  his  word,  abhorres 
thame."  Referring  to  the  bishop's  offer  to  send  him  a 
learned  and  catholic  teacher,  the  Earl  replies,  "  God 
Almichtie  send  us  mony  of  that  sorte,  that  will  preiohe 
trewlie,  and  nathing  but  ane  catholic  universall  Chris- 
tian fayth ;  and  we  Hieland  rudepepill  hes  misterf  of 
thame.  And  if  your  lordschip  wald  get  and  provyde 
me  sick  a  man,  I  sould  provide  him  a  corporal  leving, 
as  to  myself,  with  grit  thankis  to  your  lordschip: 
for  trewlie,  I  and  many  ma  hes  grit  mister  of  sick 
men.  And  benaus  I  am  abill  to  sustein  ma  nor  ane  of 
thame,  I  will  requeist  your  lordschip  earnestlie  to 
provyde  me  sick  a  man  as  ye  wrait ;  for  the  harvest 
is  grit*  and  lhair  arfew  labouraris."^. 

Foiled  in  his  attempts  to  prevail  on  the  nobility  to 
withdraw  their  protection  from  the  preachers,  the  arch- 
bishop determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  such 
of  them  as  were  still  within  his  power,  and  proceeded 
to  revive  those  cruel  measures  which  had  been  sus- 
pended for  several  years,  by  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  country,  rather  than  the  clemency  and  modera- 
tion of  the  clergy.  Walter  Mill,  parish-priest  of  Lunan 
in  Angus,  having  been  condemned  as  a  heretic  in  the 
time  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  had  escaped  from  execution, 
and  continued  to  preach,  sometimes  in  private  and  at 
other  times  openly,  in  diffeiont  quarters  of  the  king- 
dom. Being  lately  discovored  by  one  of  the  arch- 
bishop's spies,  he  was  brought  to  trial  at  St.  Andrews. 
He  appeared  before  the  court  so  worn  out  with  age, 
and  the  hardships  which  he  had  endured,  that  it  was 
nqt  expected  he  would  be  able  to  answer  the  questions 
which  might  be  put  to  him ;  but  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
he  conducted  his  defence  with  great  spirit.  Such  was 
the  compassion  excited  by  his  appearance,  and  the 
horror  which  was  now  felt  at  the  punishment  to  which 
he  was  doomed,  that  the  clergy,  after  pronouncing  htm 
guilty,  could  not  procure  a  secular  judge  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  him,  an  J  the  archbishop  was  at - 
last  obliged  to  employ  a  worthless  servant  of  his  own 
to  perform  the  odious  task.  On  'he  28th  of  August 
1558,  Mill  expired  amidst  the  flam*.*,  uttering  these 
words  :  As  for  me,  I  am  fourscore  and  two  years  old, 
and  cannot  live  long  by  course  of  nature ,-  but  a  hun- 
dred better  shall  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  my  bones,  I  trust 
in  God,  I  shall  be  the  last  that  shall  suffer  death  in  Scot- 
land for  this  cause.  || 

This  barbarous  and  illegal  execution  produced  effects 
of  the  greatest  importance.  It  raised  the  horror  of  the- 
nation  to  an  incredible  pitch;  and  as  it  was  believed, 
at  that  time,  that  the  Regent  was  not  accessory  to  the 
deed,  their  indignation  was  directed  wholly  against  the 
clergy.  Throwing  aside  all  fear,  and  those  restraints 
which  prudence,  or  a  regard  to  established  order,  had 
hitherto  imposed  on  them,  the  people  now  assembled 
openly  to  join  in  the  reformed  worship,  and  avowed 
their  determination  to  adhere  to  it  at  all  hazards.  Har- 
low, Douglas,  Paul  Methven,  and  some  others,  were 
emboldened  to  break  through  the  restraint  to  which 
they  had  submitted,  and  began  to  preach,  and  admin- 
ister the  sacraments,  with  greater  publicity  than  for- 

far  from  being:  immaculate.  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iv.  200.  Knox, 
Historic,  p.  104.     Keith,  p.  208. 

*  enviu-e  f  need.  \  Knox,  Historie,  p.  106-7. 

||  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie's  History,  p.  300- 1.  Knox.  122. 
Spottiswood,  95-7.     Petric,  Part.  ii.  191. 


merly.*  In  the  month  of  October, f  they  were  joined 
by  John  Willock,  who  returned  a  second  time  from 
Embden.  Meanwhile,  the  protestant  barons,  having 
assembled  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  July,£  re- 
solved to  lay  their  complaints  in  a  formal  manner  be- 
fore the  Regent.  They  renewed  the  request  whicr 
they  had  formerly  made,  that  she  would,  by  her  autho- 
rity, and  in  concurrence  with  the  Parliament,  restrain 
the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  clergy,  correct  the 
flagrant  and  insufferable  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the 
church,  and  £rant  to  them  and  their  brethren  the  liberty 
of  religious  instruction  and  worship,  at  least  according 
to  a  restricted  plan  which  they  laid  before  her,  and  to 
which  they  were  willing  to  submit,  till  their  grievance* 
should  be  deliberately  examined  and  legally  redreseed.| 
Their  petition  was  presented  to  the  Regent,  in  toe 
palace  of  Holy  rood  house,  by  Sir  James  Sandilands 
of  Calder,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  nobility 
and  bishops.  Her  reply  was  such  as  to  persuade  them 
that  she  was  friendly  to  their  proposals:  she  pro- 
mised, that  she  would  take  measures  for  carrying 
them  legally  into  effect,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  her 
power ;  and  assured  them  that,  in  the  meantime,  they 
might  depend  on  her  protection. $ 

ft  did  not  require  many  arguments  to  persuade  Knox 
to  comply  with  an  invitation,  which  was  accompanied 
with  such  gratifying  intelligence;  and  he  began  imme- 
diately to  prepare  for  his  journey  to  Scotland.  The 
future  settlement  of  the  congregation  under  his  charge 
occupied  him  for  some  time.  Information  being  re- 
ceived of  the  death  of  Mary  queen  of  England ,T  and 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  protestant  refugees 
hastened  to  return  to  their  native  country.  The  con- 
gregation at  Geneva,  having  met  to 'return  thanks  to 
Grod  for  this  deliverance,  agreed  to  send  one  of  their 
number  with  letters  to  their  brethren  in  different  places 
of  the  continent,  particularly  at  Frankfort;  congratulat- 
ing them  on  the  late  happy  change,  and  requesting  a 
confirmation  of  the  mutual  reconciliation  which  had 
already  been  effected,  the  burial  of  all  past  offences, 
and  a  brotherly  co-operation,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
such  a  settlement  of  religion  in  England  as  would  be 
agreeable  to  all  the  sincere  well- wishers  of  the  Refor- 
mation.. A  favourable  return  to  their  letters  being 
obtained,**  they  took  leave  of  the  hospitable  city,  and 
set  out  for  their  native  country.     By  them  Knox  sent 


*  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iv.  216.  Besides  the  persons  above 
named,  the  Council  mention  (in  the  place  here  referred  to) 
••  Johannes  Patritz,  ct  alii  complures,  catholic**  fidei  et  eccle- 
siastic* unitatis  desertores."  Who  this  Patritz  was  1  do  not 
know.  The  reformed  preachers  were  obliged  to  assume  feigned 
names  on  particular  occasions  to  escape  apprehension.  Thus 
Douglas  went  by  the  name  of  Grant.  Co  nip.  Knox,  Historic 
p.  103,  106. 

+  Historic;  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland  from  1559  to  1566,  p.  1. 
MS.  belonging  to  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.  Advocate.  This  MS. 
which  I  had  uot  seen  when  I  published  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  contains  a  number  of  minute  particulars  not  mentioned 
jo  other  histories.  It  would  have  been  extremely  valuable  if 
it  had  been  complete,  but  the  copy  which-  I  have  used  stops 
short  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1560. 

{  Ibid.  J]  See  Note  XXX. 

}  Knox,  Hi.«torie,  p.  122.  Hishop  Bale,  who  was  then  at 
Basle,  inserted,  in  a  work  which  he  was  just  publishing,  a 
letter  sent  him  at  this  time  by  Thomas  Cole,  an  English  re- 
fugee residing  at  Geneva,  communicating  this  information. 
"  lieri  enim  (says  Cole)  D.  KnQXus  ex  Scotia  nova  certiasima 
de  iramutata  religione  accepit:  Christum  publice  per  totuoi 
illud  rcgnum  doceri;  et  ita  demum  hominum  corda  occupasse, 
ut  oinni  mctu  posito  audeant  publicis  precibus  interesse  ana 
lingua  celebratis,  et  sacramenta  quoque  habeant  rite  adminis- 
trate, impuris  antichristi  ceremoniis  abjectis. — Nunc  regina 
cogitat  Reformationem  rcligionis,  indicto  die  quo  conventas 
fiat  totitis  regni,  &c."  Scriptor.  Illustr.  Major.  Britannia; 
Poster.  Pars.  Art.  Knoxus.     Basil.  1559. 

IT  "  God  would  not  suffer  her  to  reign  long  (says  a  Catholic 
writer) ;  either  on  account  of  the  sins  of  her  father,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  sins  of  her  people,  who  were  unworthy  of  a  prin- 
cess so  holy,  so  pious,  and  endued  with  such  divine  and  rare. 
dispositions!"     Laiug.  de  Vita  Hseretic.  fol.  28. 

•»  Troubles  at  Franckford,  p.  189,  19a 
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letters  to  tome  of  his  former  acquaintances,  who  were 
now  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  requesting  permission 
to  travel  through  England,  on  his  way  to  Scotland. 

Id  the  month  of  January  1559,  our  Reformer  took 
hie  leave  of  Geneva,  for  the  last  time.*  In  addition 
to  former  marks  of  respect,  the  republic,  before  his 
departure,  conferred  on  him  the  freedom  of  the  city  .f 
He  left  his  wife  and  family  behind  htm,  until  he  should 
ascertain  that  they  could  live  with  safety  in  Scotland. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Dieppe,  in  the  middle  of  March, 
he  received  information,  that  the  English  government 
had  refused  to  grant  him  liberty  to  pass  through  their 
dominions.  The  request  had  appeared  so  reasonable 
to  his  own  mind,  considering  the  station  which  he  had 
held  in  that  country,  and  the  object  of  his  present 
journey,  that  he  had  once  thought  of  proceeding  to 
London  without  waiting  for  a  formal  permission ;  yet 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  those  who  presented 
his  letters  escaped  imprisonment.^ 

This  impolitic  severity  was  occasioned  by  the  infor- 
mations of  some  of  the  exiles,  who  had  not  forgotten 
the  old  quarrel  at  Frankfort,  and  had  accused  of  dis- 
loyalty and  disaffection  to  the  queen,  not  only  Knox, 
but  all  those  who  had  been  under  his  charge  at  Geneva, 
whom  they  represented  as  proselytes  to  the  opinion 
which  he  had  published  against  female  government. || 
There  was  not  an  individual  who  could  believe  that 
Knox  had  the  roost  distant  eye  to  Elizabeth  in  pub- 
lishing the  obnoxious  book;  nor  a  person  of  judgment 
who  could  seriously  think  that  her  government  was 
exposed  to  the  slightest  danger  from  him  or  his  asso- 
ciates, who  felt  no  less  joy  at  her  auspicious  accession 
than  the  rest  of  their  brethren.^  If  he  had  been  im- 
prudent in  that  publication,  if  he  had  "  swerved  from 
the  particular  question  to  the  general,"  his  error  (to 
nse  the  words  of  his  respondent)  "  rose  not  of  malice, 
but  o£  zeal,  and  by  looking  more  to  the  present  cruelty, 
than  to  the  inconveniencies  that  after. might  follow;" 
nod  it  was  the  part  of  generosity  and  of  good  policy  to 
overlook  the  fault.    Instead  of  this,  Elisabeth  and  her 

•  Cald.  MS.  i.  380. 

<t  Histoire  Litteraire  de  Geneve  par  Jean  Senebier,  tome  i. 
375.  Geaev.  1786.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  Calvin  did  not 
obtain  this  honour  until  December  1559.  "  II  n'y  a  cependant 
point  de  citoyen  (says  Senebier)  qui  ait  acbete  ce  litre  honor- 
able aussi  cnerenient  que  lui  par  ses  services,  et  je  ne  crois 
pasqa'il  y  en  ait  beaucoup  qui  raient  autant  merite,  et  qui  le 
Tendrent  aussi  celebre."    Ibid.  p.  230,  231. 

Our  Reformer  obtained  another  public  testimony  of  esteem 
at  this  time,  from  Bishop  Bale,  who  dedicated  his  work  on 
Scottish  Writers  to  him  and  Alexander  A  less.  The  praise 
which  he  bestows  on  him  deserves  the  more  notice,  because 
the  bishop  had  been  one  of  his  opponents  at  Frankfort.  "  Te 
varo,  Knoxe,  frater  amantissitue,  conjunxit  mi  hi  Anglia  et 
Gercnania,  imprimit  autem  doctrinse  nostra?  in  Christo  Domino 
fraterna  conseosio.  Nemo  est  enim  qui  tuam  fidein,  constan- 
tiam,  patientiam,  tot  eruronis,  tanta  persecutions,  exilioque 
diuturno  et  gravi  testatum,  non  coMaudet,  et  non  admiretur, 
■on  amplectatur."  Balei  Script.  Illus.  Maj.  Brit,  poster,  pars. 
p.  175, 176.  Basiliss,  ex  officii*  Joan.  Operini,  1559.  Mense 
Fabmario.  t  Knox,  Historie,  p.  205.  ||  lb.  p.  206,  210. 

§  In  February  1559,  the  English  exiles  at  Geneva  published 
m  prose  translation  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  they  dedicated 
to  Elizabeth;  and  in  this  dedication,  their  congratulations  on 
ner  accession  to  the  throne,  and  their  professions  of  loyalty, 
are  as  warm  as  those  of  any  of  her  subjects  were.  It  is  in- 
scribed "To  the  most  Vertuous  and  Noble  Queene  Elizabeth, 
Qneene  of  Englande,  France  and  Irelande,  &c.  your  humble 
■objects  of  the  English  church  at  Geneva,  wyth  grace,  &c." 
After  mentioning  that  they  had  employed  the  time  of  their 
exile,  in  revising  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  en- 
deavouring to  bring  it  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  pure  sim- 
plicity ana  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  tney  add : 
M  When  we  heard  that  the  almightie  and  most  mercy  full  God 
had  no  less  rayraculously  preferred  you  to  that  excellent  dig- 
nitie,  then  he  nad  aboue  all  mens  expectations  preserued  you 
from  the  furie  of  such  as  sought  your  blood:  with  most  joy  full 
myndes  and  great  diligence  we  endeauoured  otrr  selves,  to  set 
•oorth  and  dedicate  this  most  excellent  booke  of  the  Psalmes  vnto 
your  grace  as  a  special  1  token  of  our  seruice  and  good  will,  till 
the  rest  of  the  Byble,  which,  praysed  be  God,  is  in  good  rcadi- 
nesse,  may  be  accomplished  and  presented.**  Epistle,  p.  3. 
prefixed  to  the  Booke  of  Psalmes,  Geneva,  1559,  lomo. 


counsellors  took  up  the  charge  in  a  serious  light ;  and 
the  accused  were  treated  with  such  harshness  and  dis- 
dain, that  they  repented  of  leaving  their  late  asylum  to 
return  to  their  native  country.  One  cannot  help  feel- 
ing indignant  at  this  weak  revenge,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Elizabeth  had  admitted  to  favour,  and  re- 
tained at  court,  persons  who  had  endeavoured  to  prevent 
her  succession,  and  who  had  thirsted  for  her  blood  ;* 
and  that  those  who,  under  the  preceding  reign,  had 
advised  and  practised  the  greatest  severities  against 
the  protestants  were  treated  with  the  utmost  lenity. 
Even  the  infamous  Bonner  was  allowed  to  appear  at 
Court,  and  although  the  Queen  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  a  man,  who  was  polluted  with  so  much 
blood,  kissing  her  hand,  yet  was  he  at  this  time  going 
about  London  without  the  smallest  molestation. f  In 
the  first  parliament  of  Elizabeth,  one  Dr.  Story  made 
a  speech,  in  which  he  had  the  effrontery  to  justify  the 
cruelties  of  Mary,  to  boast  of  his  own  activity  in  carry- 
ing her  orders  into  execution,  and  to  regret  that  mea- 
sures still  more  violent  and  effectual  had  not  been 
adopted  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  heresy.^  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  this  speech  was  resented  either  by  the 
House  or  by  the  Queen. 

De  nol»i%  post  li;rc,  tristis  scntentia  fertur: 
Dat  veiiiam  corvh?,  vcxat  censura  roluiubas. 

Juvenal.  Sat.  ii. 

The  refusal  of  his  request,  and  the  harsh  treatment 
of  his  flock,  touched  to  the  quick  the  irritable  temper 
of  our  Reformer;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
he  suppressed  the  desire,  which  he  felt  rising  in  his 
breast,  to  prosecute  a  controversy  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  abandon.  "  My  first  Blast  (says  he,  in  a 
letter  dated  Dieppe,  6th  April,  1559)  hath  blown  from 
me  all  my  friends  in  England.  My  conscience  bears 
record,  that  vet  I  seek  the  favour  of  my  God,  and  so 
I  am  in  the  less  fear.  The  second  Blast,  I  fear,  shall 
sound  somewhat  more  sharp,  except  that  men  be  more 
moderate  than  I  hear  they  are. — England  bath  refused 
me;  but  because,  before,  it  did  refuse  Jesus  Christ, 
the  less  do  I  regard  the  loss  of  this  familiarity.  And ' 
yet  have  I  been  a  secret  and  assured  friend  to  thee,  O 
England,  in  cases  which  thyself  could  not  have  reme- 
died. "||  But  greater  designs  occupied  his  mind.,  and 
engrossed  his  attention.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of 
personal  safety,  nor  from  the  vanity  of  appearing  at 
Court,  that  he  desired  to  pass  through  England.  He 
felt  the  natural  wish  to.  visit  his  old  anquaintances  in 
that  country,  and  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of 
once  more  addressing  those  to  whom  he  had  preached, 
especially  at  Newcastle  and  Berwick  But  there  was 
another  object  which  he  had  still  more  at  heart,  and  in 
which  the  welfare  of  both  England  and  Scotland  were 
concerned. 

Notwithstanding  the  flattering  accounts  which  he 
had  received  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  queen 


*  Hayncs,  State  Papers,  p.  395.     Knox,  Historie,  p.  21D. 

f  Burnetii.  374,  396.  Stow,  Annals,  p.  635.  edit.  1631. 
When  be  was  afterwards  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  for  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  he  was 
kept  "under  a  very  easy  restraint.'*  Godwin  de  Prscsulibus 
Anglise,  p.  251.  edit.  1616.  Stapleton,  a  popish  writer,  says 
that  Tonstal  was  "cast  into  prison, as  most  of  the  bishops  were, 
where  he  made  a  glorious  eud  of  a  confessor,  and  satisfied  for 
his  former  crime  of  schism." — *•  A  prison!"  exclaims  Dr.  Jortin. 
"Lambeth  palace,  and  the  archbishop's  table,  was  a  dreadful 
dungeon,  to  be  sure;  and  as  bad  as  those  into  which  the  righte- 
ous Bonner,  and  other  saints  of  the  same  class,  used  to  thrust 
the  poor  heretics!  Will  men  never  be  ashamed  of  these  godly 
tricks  and  disingenuous  prevarications?"  Life  of  Erasmus, 
i.  101. 

|  He  said,  "  that  he  saw  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  or  sorry 
for;  wished  that  he  had  done  more,  and  that  he  and  others  had 
been  more  vehement  in  executing  the  laws;  and  said  that  it 
grieved  him,  that  they  laboured  only  about  the  young  and 
little  twigs,  whereas  they  should  have  struck  at  the  root ;"  bv 
which  he  was  understood  to  mean  Queen  Elizabeth.  Strypers 
Annals,  i.  79,  536. 

||  Cald.  MS.  i.  384.    See  also  Knox's  Historie,  p.  204—207. 
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regent  towards  the  protestants,  and  the  directions  which 
he  sent  them  to  cultivate  this,  he  seems  to  have  always 
entertained  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  her  profes- 
sions. Since  he  left  Geneva*  these  suspicions  had 
been  confirmed ;  and  the  information  which  he  had 
procured,  in  travelling  through  France,  conspired  with 
intelligence  which  he  had  lately  received  from  Scot- 
land, in  convincing  him,  that  the  immediate  suppres- 
sion of  the  Reformation  in  his  native  country,  and  its 
consequent  suppression  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom, 
were  intended.  The  plan  projected  by  the  gigantic 
ambition  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  brothers  of  the 
queen  regent  of  Scotland,  has  been  developed,  and  de- 
scribed with  great  accuracy  and  ability,  by  a  celebrated 
modern  historian.*  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  their 
counsels  had  determined  the  French  court  to  set  up 
the  claim  of  the  young  queen  of  Scots  to  the  crown  of 
England;  to  attack  Elizabeth,  and  wrest  the  sceptre 
from  her  hands,  under  the  pretext  that  she  was  a  bas- 
tard and  a  heretic ;  and  to  commence  their  operations 
by  suppressing  the  Reformation,  and  establishing  the 
French  influence,  in  Scotland,  as  the  best  preparative 
to  an  attack  upon  the  dominions  of  the  English 
queen.  Knox,  in  the  course  of  his  journeys  through 
France,  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  certain 
persons  about  the  court;  and,  by  their  means,  had 
gained  some  knowledge  of  this  plan.f  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Scottish  reformers  were  unable  to  resist 
the  power  which  France  might  bring  against  them ; 
and  that  it  was  no  less  the  interest  than  the  duty  of  the 
English  court  to  afford  them  the  most  effectual  sup- 
port. But  lie  was  afraid  that  a  selfish  and  narrow 
policy  might  prevent  them  from  doing  this,  until  it 
was  too  late ;  and  was  therefore  anxious  to  call  their 
attention  to  this  subject  at  an  early  period,  and  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  facts  that  had  come  to  his 
knowledge.  The  assistance  which  Elizabeth  granted 
to  the  Scottish  protestants,  in  the  year  15G0,  was  dic- 
tated by  the  soundest  policy.  It  baffled  and  defeated 
the  designs  of  her  enemies  at  the  very  outset ;  it  gave 
her  an  influence  over  Scotland,  which  all  her  prede- 
cessors could  not  obtain  by  the  terror  of  their  arms, 
nor  the  influence  of  their  money ;  and  it  secured  the 
stability  of  her  government,  by  extending  and  strength- 
ening the  protectant  interest,  the  principal  pillar  on 
which  it  rested.  And  it  reflects  not  a  little  credit  on 
our  Reformer's  sagacity,  that  he  had  conceived  this 
plan  at  so  early  a  period,  was  the  first  person  who 
proposed  it,  and  persisted,  in  spite  of  great  discourage- 
ments, to  urge  its  adoption,  until  his  endeavours  were 
ultimately  crowned  with  success. 

Deeply  impressed  with  these  considerations,  he  re- 
solved, although  he  had  already  been  twice  repulsed, 
to  brook  the  mortification,  and  make  another  attempt 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  some  confidential  agent  of 
the  English  government.  With  this  view,  ne,  on 
the  10th  of  April,  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Cecil, 
with  whom  he  had  been  personally  acquainted  during 
his  residence  in  London.  Adverting  to  the  treatment 
of  the  exiles  who  had  returned  from  Geneva,  he  excul- 

*  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  B.  ii.  ad.  An.  1559. 

t  Knox,  Historic,  p.  $06,  214.  260.  He  had  an  opportunity 
of  receiving  a  confirmation  of  this  intelligence,  during  his  voy- 
age to  Scotland.  In  the  same  ship  in  which  he  sailed,  there 
was  sent  by  the  French  court,  to  the  Queen  Regent,  a  staff  of 
state,  with  a  great  seal,  on  which  were  engraved  the  arms 
of  France,  Scotland,  and  England.     This  was  shewn  to  him  in 

f^reat  secrecy.  The  English  court,  after  they  were  awakened 
rom  their  lethargy,  and  convinced  of  the  hostile  designs  of 
France,  applied  to  Knox  for  the  information  which  they  might 
have  had  from  him  six  months  before.  Cotton  MSS.  Caligula, 
B.  ix.  f.  38,  74.  Sadler's  State  Papers,  i.  463,  688.  Keith,  Ap. 
p.  38,  42.  The  English  certainly  suffered  themselves  to  be 
amused  at  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  while  the  courts 
of  France  and  Spain  concerted  measure*  dangerous  to  England, 
and  to  the  whole  protectant  interest.  Dr.  Wotton,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  complains,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  of  want  of  intel- 
ligence, a~d  that  the  English  had  no  spies  on  the  continent 
Forbes's  State  Papers,  i.  23. 


Sated  them  from  all  responsibility  as  to  the  offensive 
ook  which  he  had  published,  and  assured  him  that 
he  had  not  consulted  with  one  of  them  previous  to  its 
publication.  As  for  himself,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny 
that  he  was  the  author,  nor  was  he  yet  prepared  to  re- 
tract the  leading  sentiment  which  it  contained.  But 
he  was  not,  on  that  account,  less  friendly  to  the  person 
and  government  of  Elizabeth,  in  whose  exaltation  he 
cordially  rejoiced  ;  although  he  rested  the  defence  of 
her  authority  upon  grounds  different  from  the  common. 
This  was  the  third  time  that  he  had  craved  liberty  to 
pass  through  England.  He  had  no  desire  to  visit  the 
court,  nor  to  remain  long  in  the  country ;  but  he  was 
anxious  to  communicate  to  him,  or  to  some  other  trusty 
person,  matters  of  great  importance,  which  it  waa  not 
prudent  to  commit  to  writing,  or  intrust  to  an  ordinary 
messenger.  If  his  request  was  refused,  it  would  turn 
out  to  the  disadvantage  of  England.* 

The  situation  in  which  he  stood  at  this  time  with 
the  court  of  England  was  so  well  known,  that  it  waa 
not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  could  find  a  mes- 
senger to  carry  his  letter  ;f  and,  either  despairing  of 
the  success  of  his  application,  or  urged  by  intelligence 
received  from  Scotland,  he  sailed  from  Dieppe  on  the 
22d  of  April,  and  landed  safely  at  Leith  on  the  3d  of 
May  15594 


PERIOD  VI. 

From  May  1559,  when  he  finally  returned  to  Scotland,  tin 
August  1560,  when  he  was  settled  as  Minister  of  Edinburgh, 
at  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation. 

On  his  arrival,  Knox  found  matters  in  the  most 
critical  state  in  Scotland.  The  Queen  Regent  had 
thrown  off  the  mask  which  she  had  long  worn,  and 
avowed  her  determination  forcibly  to  suppress  the 
Reformation.  As  long  as  she  stood  in  need  of  the 
assistance  of  the  protestants,  to  support  her  authority 
against  the  Hamiltons,  and  to  procure  the  matrimonial 
crown  for  her  son-in-law,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  she 
courted  their  friendship,  listened  to  their  plans  of  re- 
form, professed  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  corruption 
and  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  her  desire 
of  correcting  these  as  soon  as  a  fit  opportunity  offered, 
and  flattered  them,  if  not  with  the  hopes  of  her  joining 
their  party,  at  least  with  assurances  that  she  would 
shield  them  from  the  fury  of  the  clergy.  So  complete- 
ly were  they  duped  by  her  consummate  address  and 
dissimulation,  that  they  complied  with  all  her  requests, 
restrained  some  of  their  preachers  from  teaching  in 

fiublic,  and  desisted  from  presenting  to  the  late  Par- 
iament  a  petition  which  they  had  prepared ;  nor  would 
they  believe  her  to  be  insincere,  even  after  different 
parts  of  her  conduct  had  afforded  strong  grounds  for 
suspicion.  But,  having  accomplished  the  great  objects 
which  she  had  in  view,  she  at  last  adopted  measures 
which  completely  undeceived  them,  and  discovered 
the  gulph  into  which  they  were  almost  precipitated. 

As  this  discovery  of  the  Regent's  duplicity  produced 
consequences  of  the  greatest  importance ;  as  it  com- 
pletely alienated  from  her  the  minds  of  the  reformers, 
and  aroused  that  spirit  of  determined  and  united  oppo- 
sition to  her  insidious  policy,  and  her  violent  measures, 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 


•  Knox,  Historie,  p.  204,  206. 

f  The  person  whom  be  at  last  persuaded  to  take  his  letter 
was  Richard  Harrison,  But  the  honest  spy,  (for  such  was  his 
employment  at  that  time)  dreading  that  Knox  had  made  h'un 
the  bearer  of  another  Blast,  which,  if  it  did  not  endanger  the 
throne  of  Elizabeth,  might  blow  up  his  credit  with  the  court, 
prudently  communicated  the  suspicious  packet  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Throkmorton,  the  English  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France, 
and  obtained  his  sanction  and  safe  conduct  before  conveying  it 
to  London.  Letter  from  Throkmorton  to  Cecil,  15th  of  May, 
1559.     Forbes's  State  Papers,  i.  90,  91. 

|  Cald.  MS.  i.  392,  393.    Knox,  Historic  p.  127,  207. 
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formation ;  and  as  the  facto  connected  with  it  have  not 
been  accurately  or  folly  stated  in  our  common  histo- 
ries,* the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  at  having  the 
following  more  circumstantial  detail  laid  before  him. 

A  mutual  jealousy  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
Queen  Regent  and  that  able  but  unprincipled  prelate, 
Archbishop  Hamilton,  whose  zeal  tor  the  church  was 
uniformly  subordinated  to  his  personal  ambition,  and 
the  desire  of  aggrandizing  his  family.  While  he 
exerted  the  influence  which  his  station  gave  him  over 
the  clergy  to  embarrass  the  administration  of  the  Re- 
gent, she  employed  the  protestants  as  a  counterbalance 
to  his  power.  But  amidst  the  jarring  excited  by  rival 
interests,  both  parties  beheld  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
reformed  sentiments  with  equal  concern ;  and  intelli- 
gent persons  early  foresaw,  that  their  differences  would 
be  finally  compromised,  and  a  coalition  formed  between 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  ruin  of  the  pro- 
testants. f  It  does  not  appear  that  the  primate  ever 
entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  Regent  was 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformers.  Independently 
of  her  own  sentiments,  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  influence  which  her  brothers  possessed  over  her, 
and  with  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church.  Had  he  not  had  good  reasons  for  pre- 
suming upon  her  connivance  and  secret  approbation, 
his  known  prudence  would  not  have  allowed  him  to 
venture  upon  the  invidious  measure  of  putting  Mill  to 
death.  As  early  as  July  1558,  she  had  consulted  with 
him  on  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  fer 
checking  the  Reformation.^  And  immediately  after 
the  parliament  which  met  in  November,  and  at  which 
the  Regent  accomplished,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
protestants,  all  the  objects  which  she  wished  to  carry, 
the  primate  received  positive  assurances  of  her  sup- 
port in  his  exertions  for  maintaining  the  authority  of 
the  church.  For,  in  the  end  of  December,  he  sum- 
moned the  reformed  preachers  to  appear  before  him  in 
St.  Andrews  on  the  2d  of  February  following,  to  an- 
swer for  their  conduct  in  usurping  the  sacred  office  and 
disseminating  heretical  doctrines.]] 

Upon  this  a  deputation  of  the  protestants  waited  on 
the  Regent,  and  informed  her,  that,  afteT  what  had  re- 
cently taken  place  in  the  instance  of  Mill,  they  were 
determined  to  attend  and  see  justice  done  to  their 
preachers;  and  that,  if  the  prosecution  went  forward, 
there  would  be  a  greater  convocation  at  St.  Andrews 
than  had  been  seen  at  any  trial  in  Scotland  for  a  long 
period.  Dreading  the  consequences  of  a  concourse  of 
people  in  a  place  adjacent  to  counties  in  which  the 
protestants  were  numerous,  the  Queen  wrote  to  the 
archbishop  to  prorogue  the  trial.  She,  at  the  same 
time,  summoned  a  convention  of  the  nobility,  to  be 
held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  March,  to  advise  upon 
the  most  proper  measures  for  settling  the  religious 
differences  which  had  so  long  agitated  the  nation.§ 
And  the  primate,  at  her  request,  called  a  provincial 
council  of  the  clergy  to  meet  in  the  same  place  on  the 
first  day  of  March.f 

When  our  Saviour  was  condemned  to  be  crucified, 
it  was  observed,  that,  "  on  the  same  day,  Pilate  and 
Herod  were  made  friends  together,  for  before  they 
were  at  eamity  between  themselves."  The  determi- 
nation which  was  at  this  time  formed  to  crush  the  pro- 
tectant interest  in  Scotland  seems  to  have  brought 
about  the  reconciliation '  of  more  than  the  Queen  Re- 
gent and  the  Primate.  -A  rivalship  had  long  subsisted 
between  those  who  occupied  the  two  Scottish  arch- 
bishopricks ;  the  bishops  of  Glasgow  insisting  on  the 
independence  of  their  See,  and  boasting  of  the  priority 
of  its  erection,  while  the  bishops  of  St.   Andrews 


*  Some  remarks  on  the  representation  which  Dr.  Robertson 
has  giren  of  the  Regent's  conduct  will  be  found  in  Note  XXXI. 

f  Knox,  Historic,  p.  125. 

X  MS.  Historic  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland,  from  1559  to 
1566.  p.  1.  H  MS.  Historie,  ut  sup.  p.  2.  $  lb.  p.  2,  3. 

T  lb.  p.  3.    Wilkins,  Concilia,  torn.  ir.  p.  90S. 


claimed  an  authoritative  primacy  over  all  the  clergy  ia 
the  kingdom,  as  belonging  to  that  See  from  the  time 
of  its  foundation.*  Hamilton,  in  the  mandate  issued 
for  assembling  this  Council,  had  asserted  his  primacy 
in  very  formal  terms,  founding  upon  it,  as  well  as  upon 
the  legantine  authority  with  which  he  was  invested  by 
the  Pope,  his  right  to  con  vacate  the  clergy,  f  Beatoun, 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  seems  to  have  resented  this 
claim  of  superiority,  and  he  declined  for  some  time  to 
countenance  the  Council  by  his  presence,  or  to  cite  his 
suffragans  and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  attend. 
This  dissention  might  have  proved  highly  injurious  to 
the  church  at  this  critical  period  ;  but  it  was  got  ac- 
commodated, and  Beatoun  with  the  western  clergy  at 
length  joined  the  Council.}: 

In  the  mean  time,  the  protestants,  having  assembled 
at  Edinburgh,  appointed  commissioners  to  lay  their 
representations  before  the  convention  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  council  of  the  clergy. ||  The  commissioners 
gave  in  to  the  latter  certain  preliminary  articles  of  re- 
formation, in  which  they  craved,  that  the  religious  ser- 
vice should  be  performed  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  that 
such  as  were  unfit  for  the  pastoral  office  should  be  re- 
moved from  their  benefices ;  and  that,  in  time  coming, 
bishops  should  be  admitted  with  the  assent  of  the 
barons  of  the  diocese,  and  parish-priests  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  parishioners,  and  measures  adopted  for 
preventing  immoral  and  ignorant  persons  from  being 
employed  in  ecclesiastical  functions.}  But  there  was 
another  paper  laid  before  the  Council,  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, gave  them  more  uneasiness  than  the  representa- 
tion of  the  protestants.  This  was  a  remonstrance  by 
certain  persons  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
44  craving  redress  of  several  grievances  complained  of 
in  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  Scotland."  It 
consisted  of  thirteen  articles,  in  which,  among  other 
points  of  reformation,  they  required  that  the  exacting 
of  corps-presents  and  easter-offerings  should  be  abol- 
ished ;  that,  for  the  more  effectual  instruction  of  those 
who  partook  of  the  sacraments,  "  there  should  be  an 
godlie  and  faithful  declaration  set  forth  in  Inglis  toung, 
to  be  first  shewin  to  the  pepil  at  all  times,"  whea  any 
of  the  sacraments  were  administered ;  and  that  the 
common  prayers  and  litanies  should  also  be  read  in 
the  vulgar  language.  At  the  same  time,  they  desired 
that  none  should  speak  irreverently  of  the  mass,  make 
innovations  upon  the  received  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
or  assume  the  administration  of  divine  ordinances  with- 
out authority  from  the  bishops.! 

The  Council  were  not  disposed  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
posals either  of  the  protestant  or  of  the  popish  reform- 
ers. After  making  certain  partial  regulations  relating 
to  some  of  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  latter,** 
and  renewing  the  canons  of  former  councils  respecting 
the  lives  of  the  clergy  and  public  instruction,! f  they 


•  Act.  Pari.  Scot  p.  342.  Knox,  p.  51.  Spottiswood,  24. 
Lord  Hailes,  Provincial  Councils,  39,  40. 

f  Wilkins,  ut  sup.  p.  204—5. 

X  The  Primate's  letter  summoning  the  archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow to  the  Council  is  dated  the  last  day  of  January.  Wilkins, 
ut  supra.  The  Council  met  on  March  1.  Ibid.  p.  208.  But 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow's  letter,  calling  his  clergy  to  the 
Council,  is  dated  as  late  as  March  18.  and  ne  requires  them  to 
attend  on  the  6th  of  April.  Ibid.  p.  206.  It  is  also  observable 
that  Beatoun,  in  his  citation,  takes  no  notice  of  the  Primate's 
mandate.  Ibid.  It  is  likely  that  the  matter  was  settled  by 
the  good  offices  of  the  Queen  Regent,  whose  favourable  inch- 
nation  towards  the  church  is  warmly  commended  by  this  Coun- 
cil.    Ibid.  p.  209. 

II  MS.  Historie  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland,  ut  sup.  p.  3. 

jj  Lesley,  Hist.  p.  546.  Lord  Hailes,  Provincial  Councils, 
p.  38. 

T  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iv.  207—8.  Wilkins  has  inserted  the 
Remonstrance  at  large,  which  he  procured  from  the  Records 
in  the  Scots  College  at  Paris.  It  is  surprising  that  this  curious 
document  should  nave  escaped  the  eye  of  Lord  Hailes,  who 
has  not  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  it  io  bis  account  of  the 
Scottish  Councils. 

**  Can.  21,  22,  24, 32.  apud  Wilkins,  ut  sup.  p.  214—16. 

ft  Can.  2—20.    Ibid.  p.  210—14. 
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refused  to  allow  any  part  of  the  public  service  to  be 
performed  in  the  vulgar  language  ;*  they  ratified  in 
the  strongest  terms  all  the  popish  doctrines  which 
were  controverted  by  the  protests nts  ;f  and  they  or- 
dained, that  strict  inquisition  should  be  made  after 
such  as  absented  themselves  from  the  celebration  of 
ma88,±  and  that  excommunication's  should  be  fulmi- 
nated against  those  who  administered  or  received  the 
sacraments  after  the  protestant  forms,  and  against 
parents  and  sponsors  who  had  presented  children  for 
baptism  to  the  reformed  preachers,  and  did  not  bring 
them  to  the  priests  to  be  re-baptized. 0 

The  Council  were  emboldened  to  take  these  decisive 
steps  in  consequence  of  a  secret  treaty  which  they  had 
concluded  with  the  Regent,  and  in  which  they  had 
stipulated  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  to  enable  her 
to  suppress  the  reformers.}  This  arrangement  could 
not  be  long  concealed  from  the  protestant  deputies, 
who,  perceiving  that  they  were  mocked  by  the  clergy, 
and  abandoned  by  the  court,  broke  off  the  fruitless 
negotiations  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  and  led 
Edinburgh.  They  were  no  sooner  gone  than  a  procla- 
mation was  made  at  the  market-cross,  by  order  of  the 
Regent,  prohibiting  any  person  from  preaching  or  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments  without  authority  from  the 
bishops,  and  commanding  all  the  subjects  to  prepare 
to  celebrate  the  ensuing  feast  of  Easter  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church.  Understanding  that 
her  proclamation  was  not  complied  with,  she  sum- 
moned the  preachers  to  answer  for  their  disobedience.^ 
The  Earl  of  Glencairn  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of 
Loudon,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  waited  on  her,  and  remonstrated 
against  these  proceedings ;  but  she  told  them  haughtily, 
that,  "  in  spite  of  them,  all  their  preachers  should  be 
banished  from  Scotland."  They  reminded  her  of  the 
promises  which  she  had  repeatedly  made  to  protect 
them,  upon  which  she  iinblushingly  replied,  that  "it 
became  not  subjects  to  burden  their  princes  with  pro- 
mises further  than  they  pleased  to  keep  them."  Sur- 
prised, but  not  intimidated  at  this  language,  Glencairn 
and  Loudon  told  her,  that,  if  she  violated  the  engage- 
ments which  she  had  come  under  to  her  subjects,  they 
would  consider  themselves  as  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  to  her.  Having  remonstrated  with  her  very 
freely,  and  pointed  out  the  dangerous  consequences 
that  might  result  from  adopting  such  a  line  of  con- 
duct, she  began  to  speak  to  them  in  a  milder  tone,  and 
promised  to  suspend  the  trial,  and  take  the  whole  affair 
into  serious  consideration.**  But  receiving  intelli- 
gence soon  after  that  peace  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Spain,  ana  that  these  two  powers  had 
agreed  to  pnite  their  endeavours  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  and  irritated  by  the  introduction  of  the  reformed 
worship  into  the  town  of  Perth,  she  revived  the  pro- 
cess again st  the  preachers,  and  summoned  them  per- 
emptorily to  stand  their  trial  at  Stirling  on  the  10th 
ofMay.ft 

The  state  of  our  Reformer's  mind,  upon  receiving 
this  information,  will  appear  from  the  following  letter, 


*  Lesley,  Hist.  p.  546.     Lord  Hailes,  Prov.  Coun.  p.  38—9. 

t  Can.  16.  apud  W  ilk  ins,  ut  sup.  p.  212—13, 

t  Can.  30.     Ibid.  p.  216. 

||  Can.  33,  34.  Ibid.  p.  216—17.  The  form  of  words  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  to  be  used  by  the  priest  in  re-baptiza- 
tion  is  curious.  "  Si  tu  es  baptizatus,  ego  non  te  baptizo ;  sed 
si  non  es  baptizatus,  ego  te  baptizo,  in  nomine  Patris,  &c.  t.  e. 
M  If  thou  hast  been  baptized,  I  do  not  baptize  thee;  but  if  thou 
hast  not  been  baptized,  I  do  baptize  thee,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,'*  Ac. 

$  MS.  Historic  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland,  ut  supra,  p.  3. 
Knox,  Historie,  p.  122.  According  to  the  first  of  these  autho- 
rities the  sum  promised  by  the  clergy  was  15,0001.;  but  accor- 
ding to  a  Chronicle  written  by  the  laird  of  Erleshall,  referred 
to  by  Knox,  it  was  40,000/. 

T  MS.  Historie  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland,  ut  sup. 

••  Knox.  126. 

+f  Knox  ut  sup.  Spottiswood,  120—1.  Bochanaoi.  Oper.  i. 
312— -3, 


hastily  written  by  him  on  the  day  after  he  landed  in 

Scotland. 

"The  perpetual  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  lor 
salutation. 

"  These  few  lines  are  to  signify  onto  you,  dear 
sister,  that  it  hath  pleased  the  merciful  providence 
of  my  heavenly  Father  to  conduct  me  to  Edinburgh, 
where  I  arrived  the  2  of  May  :  uncertain  air  yet  what 
God  shall  further  work  in  this  country,  except  that  I 
see  the  battle  shall  be  great.  For  Satan  rageth  even 
to  the  uttermost,  and  I  am  come,  I  praise  my  God, 
even  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  For  my  fellow 
preachers  have  a  day  appointed  to  answer  before  the 
Queen  Regent,  the  10th  of  this  instant,  when  I  intend 
f  if  God  impede  not)  also  to  be  present  ;  by  life,  by 
death,  or  else  by  bqjth,  to  glorify  his  godly  name,  who 
thus  mercifully  hath  heard  my  long  cries.  Assist  me, 
sister,  with  your  prayers,  that  now  I  shrink  not,  when 
the  battle  approacheth.  Other  things  I  have  to  com- 
municate with  you,  but  travel  after  travel  doth  so 
occupy  me,  that  no  time  is  granted  me  to  write.  Ad- 
vertise my  brother,  Mr.  Goodman,  of  my  estate ;  as 
in  my  other  letter  sent  unto  you  from  Dieppe,  I 
willed  you.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rest 
with  you.  From  Edinburgh,  in  haste,  the  3d  of 
May."* 

His  arrival  in  Scotland  was  not  Ions;  concealed 
from  the  clergy.  On  the  morning  after  he  landed  at 
Leith,  one  came  to  the  monastery  of  the  Grey-friars, 
where  the  Provincial  Conncil  was  still  sittifigjf  and 
informed  them  that  John  Knox  was  comeTrom  France, 
and  had  slept  last  night  in  Edinburgh.  The  clergy 
were  panic-struck  with  the  intelligence,  and  foreboding 
the  ruin  of  all  the  plans  which  they  had  formed  with 
so  much  care,  they  dismissed  the  Council  in  greet 
haste  and  confusion.  A  messenger  was  instantly 
despatched  by  them  with  the  information  to  the  Queen 
Regent  who  was  at  Glasgow ;  and  within  a  few  days 
Knox  was  publicly  declared  an  outlaw  and  rebel,  in 
virtue  of  the  sentence  formerly  pronounced  against  him 
by  the  clergy. % 

Although  his  own  cause  was  prejudged,  and  he 
knew  that  be  was  liable  to  be  apprehended  as  a  con* 
demned  heretic,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  re- 
solving to  present  himself  voluntarily  at  Stirling,  to 
assist  his  brethren  in  their  defence,  and  share  in  their 
danger.  Having  resided  only  a  single  day  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  hurried  to  Dundee,  where  he  found  the 
principal  protestants  in  Angus  and  Mearns  already 
assembled,  and  determined  to  attend  their  ministers 
to  the  place  of  trial,  and  to  avow  their  adherence 
to  the  doctrines  for  which  they  were  accused.  The 
providential  arrival  of  such  an  able  champion  of  the 
cause,  at  this  crisis,  must  have  been  very  encouraging 
to  the  assembly ;  and  the  liberty  of  accompanying 
them  which  he  requested,  was  readily  granted. 

Lest  the  unexpected  approach  of  such  a  multitude, 
though  unarmed,  should  alarm  or  offend  the  Regent,  the 
assembled  protestants  agreed  to  stop  at  Perth,  and  sent 
Erskine  of  Dun  before  them  to  Stirling,  to  acquaint 
her  with  the  peaceable  object  and  manner  of  their 
coming.  Apprehensive  that  their  presence  would  dis- 
concert her  measures,  the  Regent  had  again  recourse 
to  dissimulation.  She  persuaded  Erskine  to  request  his 
brethren  to  desist  from  their  intended  journey,  and 
authorized  him  to  promise,  in  her  name,  that  she  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  trial.    The  protesants  testified  their 


*  Letter  to  Mrs.  Anne  Locke,  apud  Cald.  MS.  i.  393. 

f  MS.  Historie  of  the  Kstate  of  Scotland,  ut  sup.  p.  3,  4. 
Knox.  Historie,  p.  109.  In  the  preamble  to  the  acts  of  this 
Council,  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  finitum  10.  die  mensis  April  is," 
But  in  the  conclusion  of  the  acts  there  is  an  expression  which 
leads  to  a  reconciliation  of  this  with  the  two  preceding  authori- 
ties ;  "Jinicntlo  seujinito  die  10.  mensis  Aprilis:"  from  which 
it  appears  that,  though  the  acts  were  concluded,  it  was  not  jet 
agreed  to  close  the  Council  on  that  day.  Wilkins,ir.209,217. 

|  MS.  Historie  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland,  ut  sup. 
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pacific  intentions  by  a  cheerful  compliance  with  this 
request,  and  the  greater  part,  confiding  in  the  royal 
promise,  returned  to  their  homes.  But  when  the  day 
of  trial  came,  the  summons  was  called  by  the  orders 
of  the  Queen,  the  preachers  were  outlawed  for  not 
appearing,  and  all  persons  were  prohibited,  under 
the  pain  of  rebellion,  from  harbouring  or  assisting 
them.* 

Escaping  from  Stirling,  Erskine  brought  to  Perth 
the  intelligence  of  this  disgraceful  transaction,  which 
could  not  fail  to  incense  the  protestants.  It  happened 
that,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  news  came,  Knox, 
who  remained  at  Perth,  preached  a  sermon,  in  which 
he  exposed  the  idolatry  of  the  mass,  and  of  image- 
worship.  Sermon  being  concluded,  the  audience  qui- 
etly dismissed  ;  a  few  idle  persons  only  loitered  in  the 
church ;  when  an  imprudent  priest,  wishing  either  to 
try  the  disposition  of  the  people,  or  to  shew  his  con- 
tempt of  the  doctrine  which  had  been  delivered  by  the 
preacher,  uncovered  a  rich  altar-piece,  decorated  with 
images,  and  prepared  to  celebrate  mass.  A  boy,  having 
ottered  some  expressions  of  disapprobation,  was  struck 
by  the  priest.  He  retaliated  by  throwing  a  stone  at 
the  aggressor,  which,  falling  on  the  altar,  broke  one 
of  the  images.  This  operated  like  a  signal  upon  the 
people  present,  who  had  taken  part  with  the  boy ;  and, 
in  tne  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  altar,  images,  and 
all  the  ornaments  of  the  church  were  torn  down,  and 
trampled  under  foot.  The  noise  soon  collected  a  mob, 
who,  finding  no  employment  in  the  church,  by  a 
sudden  and  irresistible  impulse  flew  upon  the  monas- 
teries ;  and  although  the  magistrates  of  the  town  and 
the  preachers  assembled  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
riot,  yet  neither  the  persuasions  of  the  one  nor  the 
authority  of  the  other  could  restrain  the  mob,  until  the 
houses  of  the  grey  and  black  friars,  with  the  costly 
edifice  of  the  Carthusian  monks,  were  laid  in  ruins. 
None  of  the  gentlemen  or  sober  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  concerned  in  this  unpremeditated  tumult ;  it 
was  wholly  confined  to  the  baser  inhabitants,  or  (as 
Knox  designs  them)  "  the  rascal  multitude."  f 

The  demolition  of  the  monasteries  having  been 
represented  as  the  first-fruits  of  our  Reformer's  la- 
bours on  this  occasion,  it  was  necessary  to  give  this 
minute  account  of  the  causes  which  produced  that 
event.  Whatever  his  sentiments  were  as  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  instruments  and  monuments  of  idolatry, 
he  wished  this  to  be  accomplished  in  a  regular  man- 
ner ;  he  was  sensible  that,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
such  tumultuary  proceedings  were  prejudicial  to  the 
cause  of  the  reformers;  and,  instead  of  instigating,  he 
exerted  himself  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the 
mob.  But  if  this  disorderly  conduct  must  be  traced 
to  a  remote  cause,  we  can  impute  it  only  to  the  wanton 
and  dishonourable  perfidy  of  the  Queen. 

In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  the 
designs  of  the  Regent  than  this  riot.  By  her  recent 
conduct  she  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  protest- 
ants, and  even  exposed  herself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sober  and  moderate  of  her  own  party.  This  occur- 
rence afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  turning  the  public 
indignation  from  herself,  and  directing  it  against  the 
protestants.  She  did  not  fail  to  improve  it  with  her 
nsual  address.  She  magnified  the  accidental  tumult 
into  a  dangerous  and  designed  rebellion.  Having 
called  the  nobility  to  Stirling,  she  in  her  interviews 
with  them  insisted  upon  such  topics  as  were  best 
calculated  to  persuade  the  parties  into  which  they  were 
divided.  In  conversing  with  the  Catholics,  she  dwelt 
upon  the  sacrilegious  overthrow  of  those  venerable 
structures  which  their  ancestors  had  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God.  To  the  Protestants  who  had  not 
Joined  their  brethren  at  Perth,  she  complained  of  the 


*  Knox,  Historic,  p.  127.      Spottiswood,  121.    Buchanan! 
Oper.  i.  313. 

j  Knox,  Historie,  p.  12*.     Burhanani  Oper.  i.313. 


destruction  of  the  Royal  foundation  of  the  Charter- 
house, and,  protesting  that  she  had  no  intention  of 
offering  violence  to  their  consciences,  she  promised  to 
protect  them,  on  the  condition  that  they  assisted  her  in 
punishing  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  violation 
of  public  order.*  Having  inflamed  the  minds  of  all 
against  them,  and  collected  an  army  from  the  adjacent 
counties,f  she  advanced  to  Perth,  threatening  to  lay 
waste  the  town  with  fire  and  sword,  and  to  inflict  the 
most  exemplary  vengeance  on  all  who  had  beeo  instru- 
mental in  producing  the  riot. % 

The  protestants  of  the  North  were  not  insensible 
to  their  danger,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  avert 
the  storm  which  threatened  them.  They  wrote  to 
the  Queen  Regent,  to  the  commanders  of  the  French 
troops,  to  the  popish  nobles,  and  to  those  of  their 
own  persuasion ;  they  solemnly  disclaimed  all  rebel- 
lious intentions ;  they  protested  their  readiness  to 
yield  due  obedience  to  the  government;  they  in- 
treated  all  to  refrain  from  offering  violence  to  peace- 
able subjects,  who  sought  only  the  liberty  of  their 
consciences  and  the  reformation  of  religion.  But 
rinding  all  their  endeavours  fruitless,  they  resolved 
not  to  suffer  themselves  and  their  brethren  to  be  mas- 
sacred, and  prepared  for  a  defence  of  the  town  against 
an  illegal  and  furious  assault.  And  so  prompt  and 
vigorous  were  they  in  the  measures  which  they  adopt- 
ed, that  the  Regent,  when  she  approached,  deemed  it 
imprudent  to  attack  them,  and  proposed  overtures  of 
accommodation,  to  which  they  readily  acceded. || 

While  the  two  armies  lay  before  Perth,  and  nego- 
ciations  were  going  on  between  them,  our  Reformer 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews 
and  the  young  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  adhered  to  the  Re- 
gent. He  reminded  them  of  the  solemn  engagements 
which  they  had  contracted,  and  charged  them  with 
violating  these,  by  abetting  measures  which  tended  to 
suppress  the  reformed  religion,  and  to  enslave  their 
native  country.  The  noblemen  replied,  that  they  had 
been  induced,  by  the  representations  of  the  regent  and 
the  clergy,  to  believe  that  their  brethren  intended  to 
swerve  from  their  former  loyalty,  and,  although  they 
were  now  convinced  that  this  charge  was  unfounded, 
yet  they  were  anxious  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  they 
had  made  to  the  Queen,  by  bringing  the  present  dif- 
ference to  an  amicable  termination  ;  but,  if  she  should 
violate  the  present  treaty,  they  would  withdraw  their 
countenanoe  from  her,  and  openly  take  part  with  their 
brethren,  to  whom  they  considered  themselves  as 
bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  religion.  The  Re- 
gent was  not  long  in  affording  them  the  opportunity  of 
verifying  their  prpmise.  No  sooner  had  she  taken 
possession  of  Perth,  and  perceived  that  the  forces  of 
the  pro  testa  nU  were  disbanded,  than  she  began  to 
disregard  the  conditions  to  which  she  had  agreed. 
And  Argyle  and  the  Prior,  having  remonstrated  against 
the  infractions  of  a  treaty  which  they  had  concluded 
at  her  earnest  request,  were  answered  in  such  an  unsat- 


•  Knox,  Historic,  p.  128—9, 135, 137. 

f  MS.  Historie  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland,  ut  supra,  p.  5. 

\  Buchanani  Oper.  i.  313.  Knox,  128.  A  writer  has  given 
the  name  of  "  bellum  imaginarivm"  to  this  war,  undertaken  by 
the  Regent  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  the  images,  and  the 
crimes  charged  upon  the  protestants  he  denominates  "  mere 
imaginaria  seditio  et  rebellio."  Historie  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  1566.    MS.  Adv.  Lib.  A.  5.  43. 

||  When  the  overtures  were  proposed  to  the  protestants,  they 
exclaimed  with  one  voice;  "  Cursit  be  they  that  seik  effusioun 
of  blude,  weir,  or  dissentioun.  Let  us  possess  Christ  Jesut,  and 
the  benefite  of  his  evangell,  and  nane  within  Scotland  sail  be 
aiair  obedient  subjectis  than  we  sail  be.'1  Knox,  Historie,  p. 
137.  The  Regent's  army  consisted  of  8000,  that  of  the  pro- 
testants amounted  to  5000  men.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
number  of  the  latter  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn,  with  a  reinforcement  from  the  West  Glencairn 
had  joined  them,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  with 
2500  men,  a  circumstance  which  did  not  alter  their  pacific 
wishes.  Cald.  MS.  i.  426.  MS.  Historie  of  the  Kttate  of 
Scotland,  p.  5.     Knox,  Historie,  136. 
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isfactory  manner,  that  they  deserted  the  court,  and 
could  never  afterwards  be  persuaded  to  place  confi- 
dence in  her  promises.* 

From  the  time  that  the  leading  protestants  discovered 
the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Regent,  they  had  used 
great  industry  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  their  friends, 
to  establish  means  of  correspondence  among  them,  and 
to  have  them  united  by  the  strictest  bonds.  For  this 
purpose*  copies  of  their  religious  covenant  were  com- 
mitted to  persons  who  procured  subscriptions  to  it  in 
the  different  districts  where  they  resided. f  From  the 
designation  which  they  gave  themselves  in  this  cov- 
enant, or  from  the  union  which  subsisted  among  them, 
the  protestants  began  at  this  time  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  The  Congregation.  The  nobles 
who  had  joined  the  association  were  the  Earls  of  Ar- 

Srle,  Glen  cairn,  Monteith  and  Rothes,  Lords  Ochiltree, 
oyd,  Ruthven,  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews.  The 
Earl  Marishal  and  Lord  Erskine,  with  some  others 
who  were  friendly  to  the  reformed  religion,  either  sup- 
ported the  Regent,  or  remained  neutral.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  lesser  barons  belonged  to  the  Con- 
gregation, particularly  those  of  Mearns,  Angus,  Strath- 
earn,  Monteith,  Fyfe,  Cunningham,  Kyle,  Carrick, 
and  Galloway 4 
In  the  beginning  of  June  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 

S rogation  held  a  consultation  on  the  measures  which 
ley  should  adopt  for  their  own  security,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Reformation.  They  had  repeated- 
ly applied  to  the  clergy  to  rectify  the  abuses  which 
prevailed  in  the  church,  and  to  release  them  from  those 
unjust  and  oppressive  laws  by  which  their  consciences 
had  long  been  enslaved  ;  but  their  petitions  had  been 
treated  with  neglect  and  disdain.  "To  abandon 
usurped  power,  to  renounce  lucrative  error,  are  sacrifi- 
ces whicn  the  virtue  of  individuals  has,  on  some  occa- 
sions, offered  to  truth ;  but  from  any  society  of  men  no 
such  effort  can  be  expected.  The  corruptions  of  a 
society,  recommended  by  common  utility,  and  justified 
by  universal  practice,  are  viewed  by  its  members  with- 
out shame  or  horror ;  and  reformation  never  proceeds 
from  themselves,  but  is  always  forced  upon  them  by 
some  foreign  hand."||  Convinced  of  this,  the  protest- 
ant  leaders  had  next  addressed  themselves  to  the  Re- 
gent, and  requested  her  to  employ  her  authority  to 
bring  about  a  reformation  which  could  not  be  much 
longer  deferred,  without  interrupting  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  As  long  as  they  had  any  reason  to  think  that 
she  was  disposed  to  listen  to  their  petitions,  they  had 
waited  with  exemplary  patience,  and  restrained  the 
ardour  of  such  of  their  friends  as  were  inclined,  with- 
out further  delay,  to  use  the  right  which  nature  and 
Christianity  gave  them  ;  but  the  Regent  had  disap- 
pointed their  expectations,  and  from  being  a  professed 
friend  was  become  a  declared  enemy ;  they  could  no 
longer  place  the  smallest  dependance  on  her  promises ; 
and  they  were  satisfied  that  she  had  formed  a  syste- 
matic plan  for  suppressing  the  Reformation,  and  en- 
forcing the  existing  ecclesiastical  laws  in  all  their 
rigour.  It  behoved  them  now  either  to  submit  to  have 
their  chains  riveted,  or  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  effort 
to  shake  them  off  altogether.  They  determined  upon 
the  latter.  The  scandalous  lives  of  the  established 
clergy,  their  total  neglect  Of  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  people,  and  the  profanation  of  Christian  worship 
by  gross  idolatry,  were  the  most  glaring  abuses.  The 
Lord 8  of  the  Congregation  resolved  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  removing  these,  by  abolishing  the  popish 
service,  and  setting  up  the  reformed  worship  in  all 
those  places  to  which  their  authority  or  influence  ex- 
tended, and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 


*  MS.  Historic  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland ,  ut  sup.  p.  6.  Knox, 
135 — 9.     Buchanani  Oper.  i.  314—5.     Spottiswood,  123. 

f  Uuchanani  Opcr.  i.  311. 

J  MS.  Historie  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland,  p.  8.  Knox,  Hit- 
torie,  136,  138,  144.  ||  Dr.  Robertson. 


were  friendly  to  the  design.  This  step  if  justified  in 
part  by  the  feudal  ideas  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  nobility,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Scotland; 
the  urgent  and  extreme  necessity  of  the  case,  however, 
forms  its  best  vindication.  A  great  part  of  the  nation 
loudly  demanded  such  a  reformation,  and  had  not  reg- 
ular measures  been  adopted  for  its  introduction,  the 
popular  indignation  would  have  effected  the  work  in  a 
more  exceptionable  way. 

St.  Andrews  was  the  place  fixed  on  for  commencing 
these  operations.  With  this  view,  the  Earl  of  Arsylc, 
and  Lord  James  Stewart,  who  was  Prior  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Andrews,  made  an  appointment  with  Knox  to 
meet  them,  on  a  certain  day,  in  that  city.  Travelling 
along  the  east  coast  of  Fife,  he  preached  at  Anst rather 
and  Crail,  and,  on  the  9th  of  June,  joined  them  at  St. 
Andrews.  The  archbishop,  apprized  of  his  design  to 
preach  in  his  cathedral,  assembled  an  armed  force,  and 
sent  information  to  him,  that  if  he  appeared  in  the 
pulpit,  he  would  give  orders  to  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon 
him.  The  noblemen,  having  met  to  consult  what 
ought  to  be  done,  agreed  that  Knox  should  desist  from 
preaching  at  that  time,  and  strongly  urged  upon  him 
the  reasons  of  their  opinion.  Their  retinue  was  very 
slender ;  they  had  not  yet  ascertained  the  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  the  Queen  lay  at  a  small 
distance  with  an  army,  ready  to  come  to  the  bishop's 
assistance;  and  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  might 
lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  determined  to  defend  him  from  vio- 
lence. 

There  are  occasions  on  which  it  is  a  proof  of  supe- 
rior wisdom  to  disregard  the  ordinary  dictates  of  pru- 
dence ;  on  which,  to  face  danger  is  to  avoid  it,  to  flee 
from  it  is  to  invite  it.  Had  the  reformers,  after  an- 
nouncing their  intentions,  suffered  themselves  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  bravading  attitude  and  threats  of 
the  archbishop,  their  cause  would,  at  the  very  outset, 
have  received  a  blow,  from  which  it  would  not  easily 
have  recovered.  This  was  prevented  by  the  firmness 
and  intrepidity  of  Knox.  Fired  with  the  recollection 
of  the  part  which  he  had  formerly  acted  on  that  spot, 
and  with  the  near  prospect  of  realizing  the  sanguine 
hopes  which  he  had  so  lono;  cherished  in  his  breast, 
he  resisted  all  the  importunities  of  his  friends.  He 
could  take  God  to  witness,  (he  said)  that  he  never 
preached  in  contempt  of  any  man,  nor  with  the  design 
of  hurting  an  earthly  creature;  but  to  delay  to  preach 
next  day  (unless  forcibly  hindered),  he  could  not  in 
conscience  agree :  In  that  town,  and  in  that  church, 
had  God  first  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  preacher, 
and  from  it  he  had  been  reft  by  French  tyranny,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Scots  bishops :  The  length  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  the  tortures  which  he  had  endured, 
he  would  not  at  present  recite;  but  one  thing  he  could 
not  conceal,  that,  in  the  hearing  of  many  yet  alive,  he 
had  expressed  his  confident  hope  of  again  preaching 
in  St.  Andrews:  Now,  therefore,  when  Providence, 
beyond  all  men's  expectation,  had  brought  him  to  that 
place,  he  besought  them  not  to  hinder  him.  "As  for 
the  fear  of  danger,  that  may  come  to  me  (continued 
he),  let  no  man  be  solicitous ;  for  my  life  is  in  the 
custody  of  Him  whose  glory  I  seek.  I  desire  the  hand 
nor  weapon  of  no  man  to  defend  me.  I  only  crave 
audience ;  which,  if  it  be  denied  here  unto  me  at  this 
time,  I  must  seek  where  I  may  have  it." 

This  intrepid  reply  silenced  all  further  remon- 
strances ;  and  next  day  Knox  appeared  in  the  pulpit, 
and  preached  to  a  numerous  assembly,  including  many 
of  the  clergy,  without  experiencing  the  slightest  inter* 
ruption.  He  discoursed  on  the  subject  of  our  Saviour's 
ejecting  the  profane  traffickers  from  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  from  which  he  took  occasion  to  expose  the 
enormous  corruptions  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  church  under  the  papacy,  and  to  point  out  what 
was  incumbent  upon  Christians,  in  their  different 
spheres,  for  removing  them.     On  the  three  following 
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days  he  preached  in  the  same  place ;  and  such  was  the 
influence  of  his  doctrine,  that  the  provost,  bailies,  and 
inhabitants,  harmoniously  agreed  to  set  np  the  re- 
formed worship  in  the  town :  the  church  was  stripped 
of  all  images  and  pictures,  and  the  monasteries  were 
pulled  down. 

Understanding  that  the  lords  at  St.  Andrews  were 
accompanied  by  a  slender  retinue,  the  Queen  Regent, 
who  lay  at  Falkland,  attempted  to  surprise  them.  But 
the  protestants  in  Angus,  having  received  information 
of  the  critical  situation  of  their  brethren,  came  to  their 
assistance  with  such  celerity  and  in  such  numbers, 
that  they  were  able  to  (ace  the  royal  army  at  Cu par- 
moor;  and  the  Regent,  afraid  to  risk  a  battle,  con- 
sented to  a  truce,  by  which  she  engaged  to  remove  her 
French  troops  from  Fife,  and  to  send  commissioners 
to  St.  Andrews  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  differ- 
ences between  her  and  the  Congregation.  The  troops 
were  removed,  but  no  commissioners  appeared ;  and 
the  JLords  of  the  Congregation,  being  apprised  that 
the  Queen  intended  to  fortify  the  passage  of  the  Forth 
at  Stirling,  and  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  the 
protestants  in  the  south,  proceeded  to  Perth,  and  hav- 
ing expelled  the  garrison  from  that  town,  by  a  rapid 
march  seised  upon  Stirling,  and,  advancing,  took  pos- 
session of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  the  Regent,  as 
they  approached,  retiring  with  her  forces  to  Dunbar.* 

The  example  of  St.  Andrews  in  abolishing  the  Po- 
pish worship  was  quickly  followed  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  and,  in  the.  course  of  a  few  weeks,  at 
Crail,  at  Cupar,  at  Lindores,  at  Stirling,  at  Linlith- 
gow, and  at  Edinburgh,  the  houses  of  the  monks  were 
overthrown,  and  all  the  instruments,  which  had  been 
employed  to  foster  idolatry  and  superstition,  destroyed. f 

These  proceedings  were  celebrated  in  the  singular 
lays,  which  were  at  that  time  circulated  among  the 
reformers. 

Hit  cardinalles  bet  cause  to  moarne, 

Hit  bithopt  are  borne  a  backe; 

Hit  abbot*  gat  an  uncouth  tarne, 

When  shavellinres  went  to  sacke. 

With  barret  wiles  tbey  led  their  lfvetr 

And  fare  better  than  wee. 

Hay  trix,  trim  goe  trix,  under  the  greene  wod-tree. 

Hit  Carmelites  and  Jacobini*, 
Hit  Dominikes  had  great  adoe; 
Hit  Cordeilier  and  Augnstines, 
Sanct  Francis's  ordour  to; 
The  tillie  friers,  mony  yeirit 
With  bebling  bleerit  our  ee. 
Hay  trix,  «Yc. 

Had  not  your  telf  began  the  weiris, 
Toar  Stepillit  had  been  ttandand  yit; 
It  was  the  flattering  ofyoor  friert 
That  ever  gart  Sanct  Francis  flit: 
Te  grew  ta  superstitious 

In  wicked  nette, 
'  It  gart  as  grow  malicious 

Contrair  jour  meate.f 


Scarcely  any  thing  in  the  progress  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  has  been  more  frequently  or  more  loudly 
condemned  than  the  demolition  of  those  edifices,  upon 
which  superstition  had  lavished  all  the  ornaments  of 
the  chisel  and  the  pencil.  To  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  anathematised  all  who  were  engaged  in  this  work 
of  inexpiable  sacrilege,  and  represented  it  as  involv- 
ing the  overthrow  of  all  religion, H  have  succeeded 


•  Knoxv  Historie,  141—146.  Buchanani  Oper.  i.  315—6- 
Spottiswood,  149—6. 

4  Letter  written  by  Knox  from  St.  Andrews,  23d  June,  1559. 
apud  Cald.  MS.  i.  426,  428.  Knox,  Historie,  p.  140, 141.  MS. 
Historie  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland,  p.  6.  The  demolition  of 
the  monasteries  at  St.  Andrews  began  on  the  14th  of  June. 

|  Gude  and  godly  Ballates,  apud  Daly  ell's  Scottish  Poems 
of  the  16th  century,  ii.  192, 198. 

I  The  tolbooth  of  Musselburgh  was  built  oat  of  the  ruins 
of  the  chapel  of  Loretto:  on  which  account  the  good  people 
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another  race  of  writers,  who,  although  they  do  not,  in 
general,  make  high  pretensions  to  devotion,  have  not 
scrupled  at  all  times  to  borrow  the  language  of  their 
predecessors,  and  have  bewailed  the  wreck  of  so  many 
precious  monuments,  in  as  bitter  strains  as  ever  idola- 
ter did  the  loss  of  his  gods.  These  are  the  warm  ad- 
mirers of  Gothic  architecture,  and  other  reliques  of 
ancient  art;  some  of  whom,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  language,  would  welcome  back  the#reign  of 
superstition,  with  all  its  ignorance  and  bigotry,  if  they 
could  recover  the  objects  of  their  adoration.*  Writers 
of  this  stamp  depict  the  devastation  and  ravages,  which 
marked  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  in  colours  as 
dark  as  ever  were  employed  by  the  historian  in  de- 
scribing the  overthrow  of  ancient  learning,  by  the 
irruptions  of  the  barbarous  Huns  and  Vandals.  Our 
Reformer  cannot  be  mentioned  by  them  but  with 
symptoms  of  horror,  and  in  terms  of  detestation,  as  a 
barbarian,  a  savage,  and  a  ring-leader  of  mobs,  for 
overthrowing  whatever  was  venerable  in  antiquity,  or 
sacred  in  religion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  produce  in- 
stances. 

Expectes  eadem  a  summo  roinimoque  pocta. 

To  remind  such  persons  of  the  divine  mandate  to 
destroy  all  monuments  of  idolatry  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan would  be  altogether-  insufferable,  and  might  pro- 
voke, from  some  of  them,  a  profane  attack  upon  the 
authority  from  which  it  proceeded.  To  plead  the 
example  of  the  early  Christians,  in  demolishing  the 
temples  and  statues  dedicated  to  pagan  polytheism, 
would  only  awaken  the  keen  regrets  which  are  felt  for 
the  irreparable  loss.f  It  would  be  still  worse  to  refer 
to  the  apocalyptic  predictions,  which  some  have  been 
so  fanatical  as  to  think  were  fulfilled  in  the  miserable 
spoliation  of  that  "  Great  City,"  which,  under  all  its 
revolutions,  has  so  eminently  proved  the  nurse  of  the 
arts,  and  given  encouragement  to  painters,  statuaries, 
and  sculptors,  to  "  harpers,  and  musicians,  and  pipers, 
and  trumpeters,  and  craftsmen  of  whatsoever  craft ;" 
who,  to  this  day  have  not  forgotten  their  obligations 
to  it,  nor  ceased  to  bewail  its  destruction.  In  any 
apology  which  I  make  for  the  Reformers,  I  would 
rather  alleviate  than  aggravate  the  distress  which  is 
felt  for  the  loss  of  such  valuable  memorials  of  anti- 

Suity.  It  has  been  observed  by  high  authority,  that 
lere  are  certain  commodities  which  derive  their  prin- 
cipal value  from  their  great  rarity,  and  which,  if  found 
in  great  quantities,  would  cease  to  be  sought  after  or 
prized. ^  A  nobleman  of  great  literary  reputation  has, 
indeed,  questioned  the  justness  of  this  observation,  as 
far  as  respects  precious  stones  and  metal s.|)     But  I 


of  that  town  were,  till  lately,  annually  excommunicated  at 
Rome.  Sibbald's  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry,  iii.  19.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  a  specimen  of  Catholic  declamation  on  this 
subject,  will  find  it  in  Note  XXXII. 

*  The  reader  may  take  one  example,  which  I  adduce,  not 
because  it  is  the  strongest,  but  because  it  happens  to  be  at 
hand.  "  This  abbey  [Kelso]  was  demolished  1569r  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enthusiastic  Reformation,  which,  in  its  violence, 
was  a  greater  disgrace  to  religion  than  all  the  errors  it  was 
intended  to  subvert.  Reformation  has  hitherto  always  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  zealot,  full  of  fanatic  fury,  with  violence  sub- 
duing, but  through  madness  creating,  almost  as  many  mischiefs 
in  its  oversights,. as  it  overthrows  errors  in  its  pursuit.  Religion 
has  received  a  greater  shock  from  the  present  struggle  to  re- 
press some  formularies  and  save  some  scruples,  than  it  ever 
did  by  the  growth  of  superstition."  Hutchinson's  History 
of  Northumberland,  and  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Abbey  of  Met* 
rose,  i.  265. 

f  "Alas!  how  little  of  its  former  splendour  have  time  and 
the  fanatic  rage  of  the  early  Christians  left  to  the  Roman 
forum!  The  covered  passage,  with  a  flight  of  steps,  founded 
by  Tarquin  the  elder,  is  no  more  here  to  shelter  us  from  bad 
weather,  or  to  serve  for  the  spectators  to  entertain  themselves 
with  mountebanks  in  the  market-place."  A  most  deplorable 
loss,  truly!  This  writer  adds,  that  the  statues  of  the  twelve 
pods  are  yet  standing:  no  great  proof,  one  would  imagine,  of 
tne  fanatic  rage  of  the  Christians.  Kotzebue's  Travels  through 
Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  200.     Lond.  1807. 

t  Kdinburgh  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  348. 

||  Lord  Lauderdale's  Observations  on  Edinburgh  Review. 
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(latter  myself,  that  the  noble  author  and  the  learned 
critic,  however  much  they  differ  as  to  public  wealth, 
will  agree  that  the  observation  is  perfectly  just,  as 
applied  to  those  commodities  which  constitute  the 
wealth  and  engage  the  researches  of  the  antiquary. 
With  him  rarity  is  always  an  essential  requisite  and 
primary  recommendation.  His  property,  like  that  of 
the  possessor  of  the  famous  Sibylline  books,  does  not 
decreased  value  by  the  reduction  of  its  quantity,  but, 
after  the  greater  part  has  been  destroyed,  becomes  still 
more  precious.  If  the  matter  be  viewed  in  this  light, 
antiquarians  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  ravages 
of  the  reformers,  who  have  left  them  such  valuable 
remains,  and  placed  them  in  that  very  state  which 
awakens  in  their  minds  the  most  lively  sentiments  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  by  reducing  them  to— Ruitt*. 
But  to  speak  seriously,  I  would  not  be  thought  so 

Seat  an  enemy  to  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as  to  rejoice  at 
e  wanton  destruction  of  their  models,  ancient  or 
modern,  or  to  vindicate  those  who,  from  ignorance  or 
fanatical  rage,  may  have  excited  the  mob  to  such  vio- 
lence. I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  charges 
usually  brought  against  our  Reformers  on  this  head 
are  highly  exaggerated,  and  in  some  instances  altoge- 
ther groundless.  The  demolition  of  the  monasteries 
is,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  thing  of  which  they  can  be 
accused.  Cathedral  and  parochial  churches,  and,  in 
several  places,  the  chapels  attached  to  monasteries, 
-  were  appropriated  to  the  protectant  worship ;  and  in 
the  orders  issued  for  stripping  them  of  images,  idola- 
trous pictures,  and  superstitious  utensils,  particular 
directions  were  given  to  avoid  whatever  might  injure 
the  buildings,  or  deface  any  of  their  ordinary  decora- 
tions. It  is  true,  that  some  churches  suffered  from 
popular  violence  during  the  ferment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  that  others  were  dilapidated,  in  consequence 
of  their  most  valuable  materials  being  sold  to  defray 
the  ezpences  of  the  war  in  which  the  protestants  were 
involved ;  but  the  former  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise 
to  those  who  have  attended  to  the  conduct  of  other 
nations  in  similar  circumstances,  and  the  latter  will  be 
censured  by  such  persons  only  as  are  incapable  of 
entering  into  the  feelings  of  a  people  who  were  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  for  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and 
their  religion.  Of  all  the  charges  thrown  out  against 
our  Reformers,  the  most  ridiculous  is,  that,  in  their 
zeal  against  popery,  they  waged  war  against  literature, 
by  destroying  the  valuable  books  and  records  which 
had  been  deposited  in  the  monasteries.  The  state  of 
learning  among  the  monks,  at  the  era  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  wretched,  and  their  libraries  poor;  the  only 
fiersons  who  patronized  or  cultivated  literature  in  Scot- 
arid  were  protestants ;  and  so  far  from  sweeping  away 
any  literary  monuments  which  remained,  the  Reform- 
ers were  disposed  to  search  for  them  among  the  rub- 
bish, and  to  preserve  them  with  the  utmost  care.  In 
this  respect  we  have  no  reason  to  deprecate  a  compa- 
rison between  our  Reformation  and  that  of  England, 
notwithstanding  the  flattering  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  the  orderly  and  temperate  manner  in 
which  the  latter  was  conducted  under  the  superintend- 
ing control  of  the  supreme  powers.* 

But,  even  although  the  irregularities  committed  in 
the  progress  of  that  work  had  been  greater  than  have 
been  represented,  I  must  still  reprobate  the  spirit 
which  disposes  persons  to  dwell  with  unceasing  lam- 
entations upon  losses,  which,  in  the  view  of  an  en- 
lightened and  liberal  mind,  will  sink  and  disappear,  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  incalculable  good  which  rose 
from  the  wreck  of  the  revolution.  What!  do  we 
celebrate,  with  public  rejoicings,  victories  over  the 
enemies  of  our  country,  in  the  gaining  of  which  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  have  been 
sacrificed  ?  and  shall  solemn  masses  and  sad  dirges, 
accompanied  with  direful  execrations,  be  everlastingly 


»   See  Note  XXX I II. 


sang,  for  the  mangled  members  of  statue*,  ton  pic- 
tures, and  rained  towers  t  Shall  those  who,  by  • 
display  of  the  horrors  of  war,  would  persuade  their 
countrymen  to  repent  of  a  contest  which  bed  been  dis- 
tinguished with  uncommon  feats  of  valour,  end  crowned 
with  the  most  brilliant  success,  be  accused  of  a  desire 
to  tarnish  the  national  glory ;  and  shall  the  arguments 
on  which  they  insist,  however  just  and  strong,  the 
effusion  of  human  blood,  the  sacking  of  cities,  the 
devastation  of  fertile  provinces,  the  ruin  of  arts  sad 
manufactures,  and  the  intolerable  burdens  entailed 
even  upon  the  victors  themselves,  be  represented  as 
mere  common-place  topics,  employed  as  a  covert  to 
disloyalty  !  and  do  not  those  who,  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  three  centuries,  continue  to  wail  evils  of  a  far 
inferior  kind  which  attended  the  Reformation,  justly 
expose  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  indifference  end 
disaffection  to  a  cause,  in  comparison  with  which 
all  contests  between  rival  kingdoms  and  sovereigns 
dwindle  into  insignificance  1  I  will  go  farther,  and 
say,  that  I  look  upon  the  destruction  of  these  monu- 
ments as  a  piece  of  good  policy,  which  contributed 
materially  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  prevention  of  its  re-establishment.  It 
was  chiefly  by  the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  nod  the 
splendid  apparatus  of  its  worship,  that  the  popish 
church  fascinated  the  senses  and  imaginations  or  the 
people.  A  more  successful  method  of  attacking  it 
therefore  could  not  be  adopted,  than  the  demolition  of 
what  thus  contributed  so  much  to  uphold  and  extend 
its  influence.  There  is  more  wisdom  than  many  i 
to  perceive,  in  the  maxim  which  Knox  is  said  to  1 
inculcated,  "  that  the  best  way  to  keep  the  roeJb  from 
returning,  was  to  pull  down  their  netfe."  In  demol* 
ishing,  or  rendering  uninhabitable  all  those  buildings 
which  had  served  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient 
superstition  (except  what  were  requisite  for  the  pro- 
testa  nt  worship),  the  reformers  only  acted  upon  the 
principles  of  a  prudent  general,  who  dismantles  or 
razes  the  fortifications  which  he  is  unable  to  keep,  and 
which  might  afterwards  be  seised,  and  employed 
against  him,  by  the  enemy.  Had  they  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  former  splendor,  the  popish  clergy 
would  not  have  ceased  to  indulge  hopes,  and  to  make 
efforts  to  be  restored  to  them ;  occasions  would  have 
been  taken  to  tamper  with  the  credulous,  and  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  superstitious ;  and  the  reformers  might 
soon  have  found  reason  to  repent  their  ill-judged  for- 
bearance. 


■  When  we  had  quelled 
The  strength  of  Aztlan,  we  should  have  thrown  down 
Her  altar*,  cast  her  idols  to  the  fire. 

The  priests  combined  to  save  their  craft; 

And  soon  the  rumour  ran  of  evil  signs 

And  tokens;  in  the  temple  had  been  heard 

Wailing*  and  loud  lament;  the  eternal  fire 

Gave  dismally  a  dim  and  doubtful  flame; 

And  from  the  censer,  which  at  morn  should  steam 

Sweet  odours  to  the  sun,  a  foetid  cloud, 

Black  and  portentous  rose. 

Southey's  Madoc.  p.  i.  b.  ii. 


Our  Reformer  was  along  with  the  forces  of  the  Con- 
gregation when  they  faced  the  army  of  the  Regent  in 
Cupar-mooi  ;*  he  accompanied  them  on  their  expedi- 
tion to  Perth, f  and  in  the  end  of  June  arrived  with 
them  at  Edinburgh 4  On  the  same  day  he  preached 
in  St.  Giles's,  and  next  day  in  the  Abbey  church. | 
On  the  7th  of  July,  the  proteatant  inhabitants  met  in 
the  Tolbooth,  and  made  choice  of  him  as  their  Minis- 
ter^ With  this  choice,  which  was  approved  of  by  his 
brethren,  he  judged  it  his  duty  to  comply,  and  imme- 
diately began  his  labours  in  the  city.  Meanwhile,  the 
Regent,  who  lay  at  Dunbar  with  her  army,  neglected 


•  Knox,  Historie,  p.  332.         f  Ih.  p.  146. 
||  MS.  Historic  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland. 
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bo  mens  for  disuniting  tho  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 
Having  span  oat  the  negoeiations  which  they  bad 
opened  with  her  until  she  understood  that  the  greater 
part  of  their  forces  had  left  them,  she  advanced  sud- 
denly to  Edinburgh.  The  protestants  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  east  side  of  Craigingate,*  and  resolved  to 
defend  the  capital  and  Leith  against  the  superior  forces 
of  the  Regent,|  but  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  having 
opened  their  gates  to  her,  and  Lord  Erakine,  who  com- 
manded the  Castle,  threatening  to  fire  upon  them,  they 
were  forced  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  they  agreed 
to  leave  Edinburgh.  They  stipulated,  however,  that 
the  inhabitants  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  use  that 
form  of  worship  which  was  most  acceptable  to  them 4 
Knox  would  have  remained  with  his  congregation  after 
the  Regent  took  possession  of  the  city ;  but  the  nobles, 
knowing  the  value  of  his  life,  and  the  hostility  with 
which  the  court  and  clergy  were  inflamed  against  him, 
would  not  consent  to  this.J  Willock,  who  was  leas 
obnoxious  to  mem,  was  therefore  substituted  in  his 
place;  and  the  prudence  and  firmness  which  this 
preacher  displayed  in  that  difficult  situation  proved 
that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  their  choice.    The  Re- 

Sint  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  the  Roman  Ca- 
olic  service  re-established  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
and  she  employed  the  Earl  of  Huntly  to  persuade  the 
cltixens  to  declare  that  this  was  their  wish ;  but  nei- 
ther the  authority  of  the  Queen,  nor  the  entreaties 
which  Huntly  employed,  both  in  private  and  in  a 
public  meeting  called  with  that  view,  could  prevail 
with  them  to  swerve  from  their  profession  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  or  to  relinquish  the  right  which  was 
secured  to  them  by  the  late  treaty .$  Although  the 
French  soldiers  paraded  the  city,  and  often  disturbed 
the  protestant service,^  Willock  maintained  his  place; 
and  m  the  month  of  August  he  administered  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  supper  after  the  reformed  manner,  for  the 
first  time  at  Edinburgh,  in  St.  Giles's  church.**  The 
celebration  of  the  popish  worship  was  confined  to  the 
royal  chapel  and  the  church  of  Holyroodhouse,  during 
the  time  that  the  capital  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Queen  Regent,  ft 

In  the  month  of  August,  a  singular  phenomenon  was 
seen  in  the  Abbey  church.  The  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and  preached.  If  his 
Grace  did  not  acquit  himself  with  great  ability  on  the 
occasion,  he  at  least  behaved  with  becoming  modesty. 
After  discoursing  for  a  short  space  of  time,  he  requested 
the  audience  to  excuse  the  defects  of  his  sermon,  as  he 
had  not  really  been  accustomed  to  the  employment, 
and  told  them  that  he  had  provided  a  very  skilful 
preacher  to  succeed  him ;  upon  which  he  concluded, 
and  gave  way  to  friar  Black 4^ 

On  retiring  from  Edinburgh,  Knox  undertook  a  tour 
of  preaching  through  the  kingdom.  The  wide  field 
which  was  before  him,  the  interesting  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  the  dangers  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  the  hopes  which  fie  cherished,  in- 
creased the  ardour  of  his  seal,  and  stimulated  him 
to  extraordinary  exertions  both  of  body  and  mind. 
Within  less  than  two  months,  he  travelled  over  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland.  He  visited  Kelso,  and 
Jedburgh,  and  Dumfries,  and  Ayr,  and  Stirling,  and 
Perth,  and  Brechin,  and  Montrose,  and  Dundee,  and 
returned  again  to  Su  Andrews.  This  itinerancy  had 
great  influence  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  in  strengthening  the  protestant  interest.  The  at- 
tention of  the  nation  was  aroused ;  their  eyes  were 


•  Probably  a  part  of  the  Caltonhill. 

f  The  anny  of  the  Regent  consisted  of  5000  men,  the  Con- 
gregation coold  not  matter  above  1500.  MS.  Historic  of  the 
Estate  of  Scotland,  p.  9. 

t  Ibid.  p.  10.    Knox,  Hiatorie,  151—5. 

j  Knox,  Hiatorie.  p.  158. 

X  MS.  Historic  of  the  Estate,  ftc.  p.  11.  f  Knox,  159. 

*•  M6.  Hiatorie,  p.  It.  H  Ibid.  Koox,  159. 

fl    MS.  Hiatorie  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland,  p.  It. 


opened  to  the  errors  by  which  they  had  been  deluded  ; 
and  they  panted  for  a  continued  and  more  copious 
supply  of  the  word  of  life,  which  they  had  once  been 
permitted  to  taste,  and  had  felt  so  refreshing  to  their 
souls.*  I  cannot  better  describe  the  emotions  which 
this  success  excited  in  Knox's  breast,  than  by  quoting 
from  the  familiar  letters  which  he  wrote  at  intervals 
snatched  from  his  constant  employment. 

"Thus  far  (says  he,  in  a  letter  from  St.  Andrews, 
June  23d)  hath  God  advanced  the  glory  of  his  dear 
Son  among  us.  O  !  that  my  heart  could  be  thankful 
for  the  superexcellent  benefit  of  my  God.  The  long 
thirst  of  my  wretched  heart  is  satisfied  in  abundance 
that  is  above  my  expectation ;  for  now  forty  days  and 
more  hath  my  God  used  my  tongue,  in  "my  native 
country,  to  the  manifestation  of  his  glory.  Whatso- 
ever now  shall  follow  as  touching  my  own  carcase,  his 
holy  name  be  praised.  The  thirst  of  the  poor  people, 
as  well  as  of  the  nobility  here  is  wondrous  great; 
which  putteth  me  in  comfort,  that  Christ  Jesus  shall 
triumph  here  in  the  north  and  extreme  parts  of  the 
earth  for  a  space/1  In  another  letter,  dated  Septem- 
ber 2d,  he  says,  **  Time  to  me  is  so  precious,  that  with 
great  difficulty  can  1  steal  one  hour  in  eight  days, 
either  to  satisfy  myself,  or  to  gratify  my  friends.  I 
have  been  in  continual  travel  since  tho  day  of  appoint- 
ment;! and,  notwithstanding  the  fevers  have  vexed 
me,  yet  have  I  travelled  through  the  most  part  of  this 
realm,  where  (all  praise  to  His  blessed  Majesty  !)  men 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  embrace  the  truth.  Ene- 
mies we  have  many,  by  reason  of  the  Frenchmen  who 
lately  arrived,  of  whom  our  papists  hope  golden  hills. 
As  we  be  not  able  to  resist,  we  do  nothing  but  go  about 
Jericho,  blowing  with  trumpets,  as  God  giveth  strength, 
hoping  victory  by  his  power  alone."}: 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  wrote  for  his 
wife  and  family,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  at 
Geneva.  On  the  13th  of  June  Mrs.  Knox  and  her 
mother  were  at  Paris,  and  applied  to  Sir  Nicolas 
Throkmorton,  the  English  ambassador,  for  a  safe  con- 
duct to  pass  into  England.  Throkmorton,  who  by  this 
time  had  begun  to  penetrate  the  counsels  of  the  French 
court,  not  only  granted  this,  but  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Queen,  in  which  he  urged  the  propriety  of  overlook- 
ing the  offence  which  Knox  had  given  by  his  publica- 
tion, and  of  conciliating  him  by  the  kind  treatment  of 
his  wife ;  seeing  he  was  in  great  credit  with  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  had  been  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  producing  the  late  change  in  that  kingdom,  and 
was  capable  of  doing  essential  service  to  her  majesty. || 
Accordingly,  Mrs.  Knox  came  into  England,  and, 
being  conveyed  to  the  borders  by  the  directions  of  the 
court,  reached  her  husband  in  safety,  on  the  20th  of 
September^  Mrs  Bowes,  after  remaining  a  short 
time  in  her  native  country,  followed  her  daughter  into 
Scotland,  where  she  remained  until  her  death. f 


*  Cald.  MS.  i.  472,  473.  Forbei,  i.  131,  155.  Sadler,  i. 
431,432. 

f  This  refers  to  the  agreement  between  the  Regent  and 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  by  which  the  latter  gave  up  Edin- 
burgh. The  Lords  left  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  July.  MS. 
Historic  of  the  Estate,  &c.  p.  10.  com  p.  Knox,  Hiatorie,  p.  154. 

t  Cald.  MS.  i.428,471. 

N  Forbes,  i.  129, 130.  Throkmorton  wrote  to  the  same  ef- 
fect to  Cecil,  in  letters  dated  7th  June,  and  19th  July.  Ibid, 
p.  119, 167.  The  ambassador  was  probablv  moved  to  more 
earnestness  in  this  matter  by  the  influence  of  Alexttnder  TV  hit* 
law  ofGreenrir,  a  particular  friend  of  our  Reformer,  who  was 
at  this  time  in  France.  He  returned  soon  after  to  Scotland, 
and  Throkmorton  recommended  him  to  Cecil,  as  ••  a  very  hon- 
est, sober,  and  godly  man."— "You  must  let  him  se  as  littel  sin 
in  England  as  yowe  may e. '—He  "is  greatly  est  em  jd  of  Jhone 
Rnokes,  and  he  doth  alfso  favour  hym  above  other:  neverthe- 
Iesn,  he  is  sory  for  his  boke  rashly  written."  Ibid.  137, 147— 
149  {  Cald.  MS.  i.  491. 

f '  Knox  applied  to  the  English  court  for  a  safe-conduct  for 
Mrs.  Bowes  to  come  into  Scotland,  which  was  granted  about 
the  month  of  October,  1559.  Sadler,  i.  456,  479,  509.  I  hava 
alr<"  dy  noticed,  (p.  57.)  that  Mr*.  Bowel's  husband  was  dead. 
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The  arrival  of  his  family  was  the  more  gratifying  to 
our  Reformer,  that  they  were  accompanied  by  Chris- 
topher Goodman,  his  late  colleague  at  Geneva.  He 
had  repeatedly  written,  in  the  most  pressing  manner, 
for  him  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  expressed  much 
uneasiness  at  the  delay  of  his  arrival.*  Goodman 
became  minister  of  St.  Andrews.  The  settlement  of 
protestant  ministers  began  to  take  place  at  an  earlier 
period  than  is  mentioned  in  our  common  histories. 
Previous  to  September,  1559,  eight  towns  were  provi- 
ded with  pastors  ;  and  other  places  remained  unprovi- 
ded owing  to  the  scarcity  of  preachers,  which  was 
severely  felt.f 

In  the  mean  time,  it  became  daily  more  apparent 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  would  be  unable, 
without  foreign  aid,  to  maintain  the  struggle  in  which 
they  were  involved.  Had  the  contest  been  merely 
between  them  and  the  domestic  party  of  the  Regent, 
they  would  soon  have  brought  it  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination ;  but  they  could  not  withstand  the  veteran 
troops  which  France  had  already  sent  to  her  assistance, 
and  was  preparing  to  send  in  still  more  formidable 
numbers.:):  As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  June,  our 
Reformer  had  renewed  his  exertions  for  obtaining 
assistance  from  England;  and  persuaded  William 
Kircaldy  of  Grange,  first  to  write,  and  afterwards  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Sir  Henry  Percy,  who  held  a  public 
situation  on  the  English  marches.  Percy  immediately 
transmitted  his  representations  to  London,  and  an 
answer  was  returned  from  Secretary  Cecil,  encouraging 
the  correspondence.!) 

Knox  himself  wrote  to  Cecil,  requesting  permis- 
sion to  visit  England, §  and  inclosed  a  letter  to  queen 
Elizabeth  in  which  he  attempted  to  apologize  for  his 
rude  attack  upon  female  government. 

When  a  man  has  been  "  overtaken  in  a  fault,"  it  is 
his  glory  to  confess  it ;  but  those  who  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  incur  the  resentment  of  princes,  must, 
if  they  expect  to  appease  them,  condescend  to  very 
ample  and  humiliating  apologies.  Luther  involved 
himself  more  than  once  by  attempting  this  task,  and, 
had  not  the  lustre  of  his  talents  protected  him,  his 
reputation  must  have  suffered  materially  from  his  ill 
success.  He  was  prevailed  on  to  write  submissive 
apologies  to  Leo  X.  and  Henry  VIII.  for  the  abuse 
with  which  he  had  treated  them  in  his  writings,  and, 
in  both  instances,  his  apologies  were  rejected  with 
contempt,  and  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  retracting   his   retractations.^      Knox  was   in   no 


The  particular  time  of  his  death  I  have  not  ascertained,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  between  1554  and  1556.  She  is  designed 
a  widow,  in  the  correspondence  between  Cecil  and  Sadler 

*  Cnld.  MS.  i.  429,  473. 

f  Kdinburgh,  St.  Andrews,  Dundee,  Perth,  Brechin,  Mon- 
trose, Stirling,  Ayr,  were  the  towns  provided  with  ministers. 
Letter,  Knox  to  Locke,  2d  Sept.  1559,  apud  Cald.  MS.  i.  472. 

\  Sadler,  i.  403,  411.  Forbes,  vol.  i.  passim.  Dr.  Robertson 
complains  that,  from  the  carelessness  of  the  contemporary  his- 
.  torians,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  French  sol- 
diers in  Scotland,  or  at  what  times,  and  under  what  pretext*, 
they  had  returned,  after  having  left  the  kingdom  in  1550.  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  p.  108.  Loud.  1791.  In  September,  1559, 
when  the  Queen  Regent  retired  within  the  fortifications  of 
Leith,  her  forces  amounted  to  3000  soldiers,  of  whom  500  only 
were  Scots.  MS.  Historie  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland  from  1559 
to  1566.  p.  13.  In  August,  1000  of  these  bad  arrived  from 
France,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  arrival  had  taken 
place  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  commotions.  It  seems 
pretty  evident  that  the  other  1500  had  been  sent  from  France 
during  the  war  between  Scotland  and  England,  in  1556  and 
1557.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  mustered  8000  men  in 
September;  but  only  1000  of  these  were  trained  to  arms.  Ibid. 

I)  Knox,  Historie,  p.  207. 

J  Ibid.  p.  209.     Forbes,  i.  155,  167. 

1  Keausobre,  Hist.  Reform,  i.  355—377.  Marau lay's  transla- 
tion. Milner's  History  of  the  Church,  iv.  948—9.  This  last 
historian,  in  speaking  of  Luther's  apology  to  Henry,  says,  that 
he  went  "quit«  far  enough,  either  for  the  dignity  of  a  leading 
Reformer,  or  the  simplicity  of  a  follower  of  Christ."  Luther 
himself,  after  receiving  Henry's  reply,  seems  to  have  been  abun- 
dantly sensible  of  the  ridicule  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself, 


danger  of  committing  himself  in  this  way.  He  mi 
less  violent  in  his  temper  than  the  German  Reformer, 
bat  he  was  also  less  flexible  and  accommodating. 
There  was  nothing  at  which  he  was  more  awkward 
than  apologies,  condescensions,  and  civilities ;  and  on 
the  present  occasion  he  was  placed  in  a  very  embar- 
rassing predicament,  as  his  judgment  would  not  permit 
him  to  retract  the  sentiment  which  had  given  offence 
to  the  English  Queen.  In  his  letter  to  Elisabeth  he 
expresses  deep  distress  at  having  incurred  her  displea- 
sure, and  warm  attachment  to  her  government;  bat  the 
grounds  on  which  he  advises  her  to  found  her  title  to 
the  crown,  and  indeed  the  whole  strain  in  which  the 
letter  is  written,  are  such  as  must  have  aggravated 
instead  of  extenuating  his  offence  in  the  opinion  of  that 
high-minded  princess.*  But  although  his  apology 
had  been  more  ample  and  humble,  I  question  if  he 
would  have  succeeded  better  with  Elizabeth  than 
Luther  did  with  her  father.  Christopher  Goodman, 
after  his  return  to  England,  was  obliged,  at  two  sev- 
eral periods,  to  subscribe  a  recantation  of  the  opinion 
which  he  had  given  against  the  lawfulness  of  female 
government,  nor  could  all  his  condescensions  procure 
for  him  the  favour  of  his  sovereign. f  In  fact,  Eliza- 
beth was  all  along  extremely  tender  on  the  subject  of 
her  right  to  the  crown  ;  she  never  failed  to  resent  every 
attack  that  was  made  upon  this,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  came ;  and  although  several  historians  have  amused 
their  readers  with  accounts  of  her  ambition  to  be 
thought  more  beautiful  and  accomplished  than  the 
Queen  of  Scots, f  1  am  persuaded  that  she  was  always 
more  jealous  of  Mary  as  a  competitor  for  the  crown, 
than  as  a  rival  in  personal  charms. 

I  do  not,  however,  suppose  that  Elizabeth  ever  saw 
Knox's  letter,  and  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  sap- 
pressed  by  the  sagacious  Secretary.  |j  Cecil  was  him- 
self friendly  to  the  measure  of  assisting  the  Scottish 
Congregation,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  bring 
over  the  Queen  and  her  Council  to  his  opinion.  A 
message  was,  accordingly,  sent  to  Knox,  desiring  him 
to  meet  Sir  Henry  Percy  at  Alnwick,  on  the  3d  of 
August,  upon  business  which  required  the  utmost 
secrecy  and  despatch ;  and  Cecil  came  down  to  Stam- 
ford to  hold  an  interview  with  the  Reformer.^  The 
confusion  produced  by  the  advance  of  the  Regent's  army 
upon  Edinburgh,  retarded  his  journey ;  but  no  sooner 
was  this  settled,  than  he  sailed  from  Pittenweem  to  Holy 
Island.  Finding  that  Percy  was  recalled  from  the 
borders,  he  applied  to  Sir  James  Croft,  the  governor 
of  Berwick.  Croft,  who  was  not  unapprized  of  the 
design  on  which  he  came,  dissuaded  him  from  pro- 
ceeding farther  into  England,  and  undertook  to  des- 
patch his  communications  to  London,  and  to  procure  a 
speedy  return.  Alexander  Whitlaw  of  Greenrig,  who 
had  been  banished  from  Scotland,  having  come  to  Lon- 
don on  his  way  from  France,  was  entrusted  by  the 
English  court  with  their  answers  to  the  letters  of  the 
Congregation.  Arriving  at  Berwick,  he  delivered  the 
despatches  to  Knox,  who  hastened  with  them  to  Stir- 
ling, where  a  meeting  of  the  protestant  Lords  was  to 
be  held.    He  prudently  returned  by  sea  to  Fife ;  for  the 


and.  with  a  facetiousness  which  seldom  forsook  him,  asked  hU 
friends,  if  they  would  not  now  advise  him  to  write  penitential 
epistles  to  the  archbishop  of  Mentx,  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  and 
other  princes  whom  he  bad  offended.     Milner,  ut  sup.  p  956 

•  Knox,  Historie,  p.  210—2. 

t  Strype,  Annals,  i.  126.  ii.  95—6.  Life  of  Grind*],  170 
and  of  Parker,  325—6. 

|  See  Sir  James  MelviPs  account  of  his  interview  with  Eli- 
sabeth, Memoirs,  p.  49—51,  which  has  been  adopted,  and 
detailed  by  Mr.  Hume,  Dr.  Robertson,  and  other  historians. 

||  Cecil  was  accustomed  to  keep  back  intelligence  which  he 
knew  would  be  disagreeable  to  his  mistress.  A  curious  instance 
of  this  occurs  with  respect  to  the  misfortune  which  happened 
to  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  while  conveying  a  subsidy  which 
she  had  sent  to  the  Congregation.  Sadler,  T.  573.  We  learn, 
from  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  did  not  usually  communicate 
the  epistles  of  our  Reformer,  whom  he  knew  to  be  no  favourite 
with  Elizabeth.     Ibid.  p.  53$.  {  Knox,  Historie,  p.  212, 
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Queen  Regent  nad  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  jour- 
ney to  England,  and  Whitlaw,  in  travelling  through 
East  Lothian,  being  mistaken  for  Knox,  was  hotly 
pursued,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty.*  The  ir- 
resolution or  the  caution  of  Elizabeth's  cabinet  led 
them  to  express  themselves  in  such  general  aad  un- 
satisfactory terms,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
when  the  letters  were  laid  before  them,  were  both 
disappointed  and  displeased ;  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  our  Reformer  obtained  permission  from 
them  to  write  again  to  London  in  his  own  name.  The 
representation  which  he  gave  of  the  urgency  of  the 
ease,  and  the  danger  of  further  hesitation  or  delay, 

E  rod  need  a  speedy  reply,  desiring  them  to  send  a  con- 
den  tial  messenger  to  Berwick,  who  would  receive  a 
•am  of  money,  to  assist  them  in  prosecuting  the  war. 
About  the  same  time,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  sent  down 
to  Berwick,  to  act  as  accredited  but  secret  agent,  and 
the  correspondence  between  the  court  of  London  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  continued  afterwards  to 
be  carried  on  through  him  and  Sir  James  Croft,  until 
the  English  auxiliary  army  entered  Scotland. f 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  connection  which  the  religious 
and  civil  liberties  of  the  nation  had  with  the  contest  in 
which  the  protestants  were  engaged,  and  upon  our  Re- 
former's seal  in  that  cause,  we  shall  not  be  greatly 
surprised  to  find  him  at  this  time  acting  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  politician.  Extraordinary  cases  cannot  be 
measured  by  ordinary  rules.  In  a  great  emergency, 
like  that  under  consideration,  when  all  that  is  valuable 
and  dear  to  a  people  is  at  stake,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  every  individual  to  step  forward,  and  exert  all  his 
talents  for  the  public  good.  Learning  was  at  this 
time  rare  among  the  nobility ;  and  though  there  were 
men  of  distinguished  abilities  among  the  protestant 
leaders,  few  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to  transact 
public  business.  Accordingly,  the  management  of  the 
correspondence  with  England  was  for  a  time  devolved 
chiefly  on  Knox  and  Ba  I  naves.  But  our  Reformer 
submitted  to  this  merely  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  re- 

Srd  to  the  common  cause;  and  when  the  younger 
aitland  acceded  to  their  party,  he  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  which  this  gave 
him  of  being  relieved  from  the  burden 4 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  he  longed  for  this 
deliverance.  He  now  felt  that  it  was  as  difficult  to 
preserve  Christian  integrity  and  simplicity  amidst  the 
crooked  wiles  of  political  intrigue,  as  he  had  formerly 
found  it  to  pursue  truth  through  the  perplexing  mazes 
of  scholastic  sophistry.  In  performing  a  task  foreign 
to  his  habits,  and  repugnant  to  his  disposition,  he  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  vexation,  and  several  unpleasant 
rubs.  These  were  owing  partly  to  his  own  impetu- 
osity, partly  to  the  grudge  entertained  against  him  by 
the  English  court,  but  chiefly  to  the  particular  line  of 
policy  which  the  latter  had  resolved  to  pursue.  They 
were  convinced  of  the  danger  of  suffering  the  Scottish 
protestants  to  be  suppressed  ;  but  they  wished  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  pecuniary  aid,  believing  that  by 
such  assistance  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  would 
be  enabled  to  expel  the  French,  and  bring  the  contest 
to  a  successful  issue,  while,  by  the  secrecy  with  which 
it  could  be  conveyed,  an  open  breach  between  France 
and  England  would  be  more  easily  prevented.  This 
plan,  which  originated  in  the  personal  disinclination 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  Scottish  war,*  rather  than  in  the 
judgment  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  protracted  the  con- 
test, and  gave  occasion  to  some  angry  disputes  between 


•  Knox,  Historie,  159,  213. 

T  Knox,  Historic,  p.  212—214.  The  State  Papers  of  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  have  been  lately  published  in  2  vols.  4to.  The 
1st  volume  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  that  passed 
between  him  ami  the  agents  of  the  Congregation.  These 
throw  much  light  upon  this  interesting  period  of  our  national 
history,  and  ought  to  be  consulted,  in  addition  to  the  histories 
which  appeared  previous  to  their  publication. 

X  Keith,  Append.  42.  ||  See  Note  XXXIV. 


the  English  agents  and  those  of  the  Congregation. 
The  former  were  continually  urging  the  associated 
Lords  to  attack  the  Regent,  before  she  received  fresh 
succours  from  France,  and  blaming  their  slow  opera- 
tions; they  complained  of  the  want  of  secrecy  in 
the  correspondence  with  England ;  and  even  insinuated 
that  the  money,  intended  for  the  common  cause,  was 
partially  applied  to  private  purposes.  The  latter  were 
irritated  by  this  insinuation,  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  military  as  well  as  pecuniary  assistance. f 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Croft,  Knox  represented 
the  great  importance  of  their  being  speedily  assisted 
with  troops,  without  which  they  would  be  in  much 
hazard  of  miscarrying  in  an  attack  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Leith.  The  court  of  England,  he  said,  ought 
not  to  hesitate  at  offending  France,  of  whose  hostile 
intentions  against  them  they  had  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence.  Out  "  if  ve  list  to  craft  with  thame  (con- 
tinued he),  the  sending  of  a  thousand  or  mo  men  to  us 
can  breake  no  league  nor  point  of  peace  contracted  be- 
twixt you  and  France :  For  it  is  free  for  your  subjects 
to  serve  in  warr  anie  prince  or  nation  for  their  wages; 
and  if  yee  fear  that  such  excuses  will  not  prevail,  ye 
may  declare  thame  rebel  lea  to  your  realme  when  ye 
shall  be  assured  that  thei  be  in  our  companye."  No 
doubt  such  things  have  been  often  done;  and  such 
political  casuistry  (as  Keith  very  properly  styles  it)  is 
not  unknown  at  courts.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  measure  recommended  by  Knox  (the  morality  of 
which  most  stand  on  the  same  grounds  with  the  assist- 
ance which  the  English  were  at  that  time  afford- 
ing) was  too  glaring  to  be  concealed  by  the  excuses 
which  he  suggested.  Croft  laid  hold  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  check  the  impetuosity  of  his  correspondent,  and 
wrote  him,  that  he  wondered  how  he,  "  being  a  wise 
man,"  would  require  from  them  such  aid  as  they  could 
not  give  "  without  breach  of  treaty,  and  dishonour ;" 
and  that  "  the  world  was  not  so  blind  but  that  it  could 
soon  espy"  the  "  devices"  by  which  he  proposed  u  to 
colour  their  doings."  Knox,  in  his  reply,  apologized 
for  his  "  unreasonable  request ;"  but,  at  the  same  time, 
reminded  Croft  of  the  common  practice  of  courts  in 
such  matters,  and  particularly  of  the  French  court 
towards  themselves  in  a  recent  instance. f  He  was 
not  ignorant,  he  said,  of  the  inconveniences  which 
might  attend  an  open  declaration  in  their  favour,  but 
reared  that  they  would  have  cause  to  "  repent  the  drift 
of  time,  when  the  remedy  would  not  be  so  easy."$ 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  found  our 
Reformer  recommending  dissimulation,  which  was 
very  foreign  to  the  openness  of  his  natural  temper, 
and  the  blunt  and  rigid  honesty  that  marked  his  (gen- 
eral conduct.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  the  English 
court  ought  from  the  first  to  have  done  what  they  found 
themselves  obliged  to  do  at  last,  to  avow  their  resolu- 
tion to  support  the  Congregation.  Keith  praises  Croft's 
44  just  reprimand  on  Mr.  Knox's  double  fae'd  proposi- 


*  Sadler,  i.  520,  524.  Randolph  mentions  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  both  Knox  and  Balnaves  were  discontented.  Keith 
has  inserted  a  letter  in  which  Balnaves  complained  of,  and 
vindicated  himself  from  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
Sadler  afterwards  endeavoured  to  pacify  them.  Keith,  An.  43, 
44.  Sadler,  i.  p.  537,  548.  Notwithstanding  the  complaints 
against  the  Congregation  for  being  too  '*  open,"  there  is  soma 
reason  to  think  that  Sir  James  Croft'i  own  secretary  had  in- 
formed the  Queen  Regent  of  the  correspondence  between 
England  and  the  Congregation.     Forbes,  i.  p.  137. 

f  "  See  how  Mr.  Knox  slill  presses  his  under-hand  roanare- 
nient!"  says  Keith.  Quart:  Did  the  honest  Bishop  never  find 
any  occasion,  in  the  course  of  bis  history  to  reprimand  such 
management  in  bis  own  friends?  or,  did  he  think  that  intrigue 
was  criminal,  only  when  it  was  employed  by  protestant  cabinets 
and  ministers? 

|  Keith,  Ap.  40—42.  Sadler,  i.  p.  523.  In  fact,  if  a  storm 
had  not  dispersed  and  shattered  the  French  fleet,  which  had 
on  board  the  Marquis  D'Elbcuf,  and  a  large  body  of  French 
troops,  destined  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  Queen  Regent 
the  English,  after  so  long  delay,  would  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  expel  the  French  from  Scotland. 
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UonvM  and  Cecil  says,  that  bis  "  audscite  was  well 
tamed."  We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  these 
statesmen  had  any  scruple  of  conscience,  or  nice  feel- 
ing of  honour  on  this  point.  For,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  Croft  answered  Knox's  letter,  he  wrote  to  Cecil 
that  he  thought  the  Qaeen  ought  openly  to  take  part 
with  the  Congregation.  And  in  the  same  letter  in 
which  Cecil  speaks  of  Knox's  audacity,  he  advises 
Croft  to  adopt  in  substance  the  very  measure  which 
Knox  had  recommended,  by  sending  five  or  six  officers, 
who  should  "  steal  from  thence  with  appearance  of 
displeasure  for  lack  of  interteynment ;"  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter,  he  gives  directions  to  send  three  or  four, 
fit  for  being  captains,  who  should  give  out  that  they 
left  Berwick,  "  as  men  desyrous  to  be  exercised  in  the 
warres,  rather  than  to  lye  idely  in  that  towne."* 

Notwithstanding  the  prejudice  which  existed  in  the 
English  court  against  our  Reformer, f  on  account  of 
his  "  audacity"  in  attacking  female  prerogative,  they 
were  too  well  acquainted  with  his  integrity  and  influ- 
ence to  decline  his  services.  Cecil  kept  up  a  corres- 
pondence with  him ;  and  in  the  directions  sent  from 
London  for  the  management  of  the  subsidy,  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided,  that  he  should  be  one  of  the  council 
for  examining  the  receipts  and  payments,  to  see  that  it 
was  applied  to  "  the  common  action,"  and  not  to  any 
private  use.$ 

In  the  mean  time,  his  zeal  and  activity,  in  the  cause 
of  the  Congregation,  exposed  him  to  the  deadly  resent- 
ment of  the  Queen  Regent  and  the  papists.  A  reward 
was  publicly  offered  to  any  one  who  who  should  ap- 
prehend or  kill  him ;  and  not  a  few,  actuated  by  hatred 
or  avarice,  lay  in  wait  to  seize  his  person.  But  this 
did  not  deter  him  from  appearing  in  public,  nor  from 
travelling  through  the  country,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
dnty.  His  exertions  at  this  period  were  incredibly 
great.  By  day  he  was  employed  in  preaching,  by 
night  in  writing  letters  on  public  business.  He  was 
the  soul  of  the  Congregation ;  was  always  found  at  the 
post  of  danger ;  and  by  his  presence,  his  public  dis- 
courses, and  private  advices,  animated  the  whole  body, 
and  defeated  the  schemes  employed  to  corrupt  and  dis- 
unite them.) 


•  Sadler,  i.  522,  534,  568. 

f  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  having  proposed  to  send 
oar  Reformer  to  London  as  one  of  their  commissioners,  Cecil 
found  it  necessary  to  discourage  the  proposal.  "Of  all  others, 
Koozees  name,  if  it  be  not  Goodman's,  is  most  odiose  here; 
and  therefore*  I  wish  no  mention  of  him  [coming]  hither." 
And  in  another  letter  he  says;  "his  writings  [i.  e.  Knox's 
letters]  doo  no  good  here;  and  therefore  I  doo  rather  suppress 
them,  and  yet  I  meane  not  but  that  ye  should  contynue  in 
■ending  of  them.'*  Sadler,  i.  532,  535.  The  editor  of  Sadler 
supposes,  without  any  reason,  that  Knox  and  Goodman  were 
obnoxious  to  the  court  on  account  of  their  Geneva  discipline, 
and  republican  tenets.  The  unpardonable  offence  of  which 
both  had  been  guilty  was  different  from  either  of  these:  they 
had  attacked  "  the  Regiment  of  Women." 

1  Sadler,  i.  540.     Keith,  Ap.  40. 

j  "  In  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  not  four  free  to  natural 
rest,  and  easce  of  this  wicked  carcass.  Remember  my  last  re- 
quest for  my  mother,  and  say  to  Mr.  George  [Mr.  George 
Bowes,  his  brother-in-law]  that  I  have  need  of  a  good  and  an 
assured  horse;  for  great  watch  is  laid  for  my  apprehension, 

and  large  money  promissed  till  any  that  shall  kyll  me. And 

this  part  of  my  care  now  poured  in  your  bosom,  I  cease  farther 
to  trouble  you,  being  troubled  myself  in  body  and  spirit, 
for  the  troubles  that  be  present,  and  appear  to  grow. — At 
roydnicht. 

•♦Many  things  I  have  to  writ,  which  now  tym  suffereth  not, 
but  after,  if  ye  mak  haste  with  this  messinger,  ye  shall  under- 
stand more.  R  ryt  I  write  with  sleaping  eis.** 
Knox's  Letter  to  Raylton,  23d  October,  1559.  Keith,  Ap.  38. 
Sadler,  1.681,682. 

This  letter,  written  with  the  Reformer's  own  hand,  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  Cotton  MS.  Calig.  B.  ix.  f.  38.  The  con- , 
elusion  of  the  letter,  which  is  here  printed  in  imitation  of  the 
original,  is  very  descriptive  of  the  state  of  the  writer  at  the 
time. — It  appears  from  the  same  letter,  that,  amidst  his  other 
employments,  he  had  already  begun  and  made  considerable 
progress  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation. 


The  Gongrsffation  had  lately  received  * 
able  increase  of  strength  by  the  accession  of  the  i 
regent,  the  Duke  of  Chastelherault.  Hia  oldest  soil, 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  commanded  the  Scots  raai 
in  France,  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Understanding  that  the  French  court,  which 
was  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  princes  of  Lor* 
rain,  intended  to  throw  him  into  prison,  he  secretly 
retired  to  Geneva,  from  which  he  was  conveyed  by  the 
assistance  of  Elizabeth's  ministers  to  London.  In  the 
month  of  August  he  came  to  his  father  at  Hamilton. 
The  representation  of  his  son,  joined  with  those  of 
the  English  cabinet  and  with  his  own  jealousy  of  the 
designs  of  the  Queen  Regent,  easily  gained  over  the 
vacillating  Duke,  who  met  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  and  subscribed  their  bond  of  confedera- 
tion.* 

Our  Reformer  was  now  called  to  take  a  share  in  a 
very  delicate  and  important  measure.  When  they  first 
had  recourse  to  arms  in  their  own  defence,  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  had  no  intention  of  making  may 
alteration  in  the  government,  or  of  assuming  the  exer- 
cise of  the  supreme  authority. f  Even  after  they  had 
adopted  a  more  regular  and  permanent  system  of  resist- 
ance to  the  measures  of  the  Queen  Resent,  they  < 


tinned  to  recognise  the  station  which  she  held,  presented 
petitions  to  ber,  and  listened  respectfully  to  the  propo- 
sals which  she  made  for  removing  the  grounds  of  vari- 
ance. But  finding  that  she  was  fully  bent  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  her  plan  for  subverting  the  national  liberties, 
and  that  her  official  situation  gave  her  great  advantages 
in  carrying  on  this  design,  they  began  to  deliberate  upon 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  different  line  of  conduct. 
Their  sovereigns  were  minors,  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  under  the  management  of  persons  to  whose  influ- 
ence the  evils  of  which  they  eomplained  were  princi- 
pally to  be  ascribed.  The  queen  dowager  held  the 
regency  by  the  authority  of  Parliament;  and  might 
she  not  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  same  authority  9  la 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  it  was  impossible  for 
a  free  and  regular  Parliament  to  meet ;  but  the  major- 
ity of  the  nation  had  declared  their  dissatisfaction  with 
her  administration ;  and  was  it  not  competent  for  them 
to  provide  for  the  public  safety,  which  was  exposed  to 
such  imminent  danger  t  These  were  questions  which 
formed  the  topic  of  frequent  conversation  at  this  time. 
After  much  deliberation  on  this  important  point,  a 
numerous  assembly  of  nobles,  barons,  and  representa- 
tives of  boroughs  met  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  81st  of 
October,  to  bring  it  to  a  solemn  issue.  To  this  assem- 
bly Knox  and  Willoek  were  called  ;  and  the  questioa 
being  stated  to  them,  they  were  required  to  deliver 
their  opinions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  proposed 
measure.  Willoek,  who  officiated  as  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh, being  first  asked,  declared  it  to  be  his  judg- 
ment, founded  on  reason  and  scripture,  that  the  power 
of  rulers  was  limited  ;  that  they  might  be  deprived  of 
it  upon  valid  grounds ;  and  that  the  Queen  Regent, 
having,  by  the  fortification  of  Leith,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  troops,  evinced  a  fixed  determination  to 
oppress  and  enslave  the  kingdom,  might  justly  be 
divested  of  her  authority,  by  the  nobles  and  barons, 
the  native  counsellors  of  the  realm,  whose  petitions 
and  remonstrances  she  had  repeatedly  rejected.  Knox 
assented  to  the  opinion  delivered  by  his  brother,  and 
added,  that  the  assembly  might,  with  safe  consciences, 
act  upon  it,  provided  they  attended  to  the  three  follow- 
ing things :  first,  that  they  did  not  suffer  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  Queen  Regent  to  alienate  their  affections 
from  due  allegiance  to  their  sovereigns,  Francis  and 
Mary ;  second,  that  they  were  not  actuated  in  the  mea- 
sure by  private  hatred  or  envy  of  the  queen  dowager, 
but  by  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth ;  and, 
third,  that  any  sentence  which  they  might  pronounce 


•  Forbes,  i.  117,  H4. 163, 166.     Sadler,  i.  404, 417.  447 
t  See  Note  XXXV. 
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at  this  time  should  not  preclude  her  re-admission  to 
the  office,  if  she  afterwards  discovered  sorrow  for  her 
conduct,  and  a  disposition  to  submit  to  the  advice  of 
the  counsellors  of  the  kingdom.  AfteT  this,  the  whole 
assembly,  having  severally  delivered  their  opinions, 
did,  by  a  solemn  deed,  suspend  the  queen  dowager 
from  her  authority  as  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  until 
the  meeting  of  a  free  parliament;*  and,  at  the  same 
time,  elected  a  counsel  for  the  management  of  public 
affairs  during  the  interval.f  When  the  council  had 
occasion  to  treat  of  matters  connected  with  religion, 
four  of  the  ministers  were  appointed  to  assist  in  their 
deliberations.  These  were  Knox,  Willock,  Goodman, 
and  Alexander  Gordon,  bishop  of  Galloway,  who  had 
embraced  the  Reformation  4 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  writers,  that  the  ques- 
tion respecting  the  suspension  of  the  Queen  Regent 
was  altogether  incompetent  for  ministers  of  the  gospel 
to  determine,  and  that  Knox  and  Willock,  by  the  ad- 
vice which  they  gave  on  this  occasion,  unnecessarily 
exposed  themselves  to  odium. |  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  they  eoald  have  been  excused  in  refusing  to 
deliver  their  opinion,  when  required  by  those  who  had 
submitted  to  their  ministry,  upon  a  measure  which  in- 
volved a  ease  of  conscience,  as  well  as  a  question  of 
law  and  political  right  The  advice  which  was  ac- 
tually given  and  followed  is  a  matter  of  greater  conse- 
Sience,  than  the  quarter  from  which  it  came.  And  as 
is  proceeded  upon  principles  very  different  from  those 
which  produced  resistance  to  princes,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  their  authority,  under  feudal  governments,. and 
as  oar  Reformer  has  been  the  object  of  much  animad- 
version for  inculcating  these  principle*,  I  shall  em- 
brace the  present  opportunity  of  offering  a  few  remarks 
for  .the  elucidation  of  this  important  subject. 


Among  the  various  causes  which  affected  the  gen- 
eral state  of  society  and  government  in  Europe,  during 
the  middle  im,  the  influence  of  religion  cannot  bo 
overlooked.  Debased  by  ignorance,  and  fettered  by 
superstition,  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  to  ac- 
quiesce without  examination  in  the  claims  of  authority, 
and  tamely  to  submit  to  every  yoke.  In  whatever 
light  we  view  popery,  the  genius  of  that  singular  sys- 
tem of  religion  will  be  found  to  be  adverse  to  liberty. 
The  Romish  court,  while  it  aimed  directly  at  the 
establishment  of  a  spiritual  despotism  in  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastics,  contributed  to  rivet  the  chains  of  political 
servitude  upon  the  people.  In  return  for  the  support 
which  princes  yielded  to  its  arrogant  claims,  it  was 
content  to  in  vest  them  with  an  absolute  authority  over 
the  bodies  of  their  subjects.  By  the  priestly  unction, 
performed  at  the  coronation  of  kings  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  See,  a  sacred  character  was  understood  to  be 
communicated,  which  raised  them  to  a  superiority  over 
their  nobility  which  they  did  not  possess  according  to 
feudal  ideas,  rendered  their  persons  inviolable,  and 
their  office  divine.  Although  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
claimed,  and,  on  different  occasions,  exercised  the 
power  of  dethroning  kings,  and  absolving  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  yet  any  attempt  of  this  kind, 
when  it  proceeded  from  the  people  themselves,  was 
denounced  as  a  crime  deserving  the  severest  punish- 
ment in  this  world,  and  damnation  in  the  next.  Hence 
sprang  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  rule  independently 

*  Dr.  Robertson  says,  "  It  was  the  work  but  of  one  day  to 
examine  and  resolve  this  nice  problem,  concerning  the  beha- 
viour of  subjects  towards  a  ruler  who  abuses  his  power.'*  But 
it  stay  be  observed,  that  this  was  the  formal  determination  of 
the  question.  It  had  been  discussed  among  the  protestants 
frequeatly  before  this  meetinr,  and,  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  September,  they  were  nearly  unanimous  about  it.  Sadler,  i. 
433.     It  should  also  be  noticed,  that  the  queen  was  only  nu> 


from,  not  absolutely  "  deprived  of  her  office, 
{  Knox,  181-187.  \  Sadler,  i.  510,  511. 

H  Spottltwood,  p.  137.     Keith,  p.  104. 


of  their  people,  end  of  passive  obedience  and  non-re* 
sistance  to  their  will ;  under  the  sanction  of  which  they 
were  encouraged  to  sport  with  the  lives  and  happiness 
of  their  subjects,  and  to  indulge  in  the  most  tyrannical 
and  wanton  acts  of  oppression,  without  the  dread  of 
resistance,  or  of  being  called  to  an  account  by  any 
power  on  earth.  Even  in  countries  where  the  people 
were  understood  to  enjoy  certain  political  privileges, 
transmitted  from  remote  ages,  or  wrested  from  their 
princes  on  some  favourable  occasions,  these  principles 
were  generally  prevalent;  and  it  was  easy  tor  an  am- 
bitious and  powerful  monarch  to  avail  himself  of  them, 
to  violate  the  rights  of  the  people  with  impunity,  and 
upon  a  constitution,  the  forms  of  which  were  friendly 
to  popular  liberty,  to  establish  an  administration  com- 
pletely despotic  and  arbitrary. 

The  contest  between  Papal  sovereignty  and  lbs  au- 
thority of  General  Councils,  which  was  carried  on 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  elicited  some  of  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  liberty,  which  were  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  political  government.  The  revival  of  learning, 
oy  unfolding  the  principles  of  legislation  and  modes 
of  government  in  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  gradually  led  to  more  liberal  notions  on  this 
subject.  But  these  were  confined  to  a  few,  and  bad 
no  influence  upon  the  general  state  of  society.  The 
spirit  infused  by  philosophy  and  literature  is  too  feeble 
and  contracted  to  produce  a  radical  reform  of  estab- 
lished abuses ;  and  learned  men,  satisfied  with  their 
own  superior  illumination,  and  the  liberty  of  indolgiag 
their  speculations,  have  generally  been  too  indifferent 
or  too  timid  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  the  multi- 
tude. It  is  to  the  religious  spirit  excited  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  spread  rapidly  through  Eu- 
rope, and  diffused  itself  among  all  classes  of  men,  that 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  propagation  of  the 
genuine  principles  of  rational  liberty,  and  the  conse- 
quent amelioration  of  government. 

Civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  were  so  closely 
combined,  that  it  was  impossible  for  men  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  the  latter  without  throwing  off 
the  former;  and  from  arguments  which  established 
their  religious  rights,  the  transition  was  easy,  and 
almost  unavoidable,  to  disquisitions  about  their  civil 
privileges.  In  those  kingdoms  in  which  the  rulers 
threw  off  the  Romish  yoke,  and  introduced  the  Refor- 
mation by  their  authority,  the  influence  was  more  im- 
perceptible aod  slow;  and  in  some  of  them,  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  power  taken  from  the  ecclesiastical  was 
thrown  into  the  regal  scale,  which  proved  so  far  preju- 
dicial to  popular  liberty.  But  where  the  Reformation 
was  embraced  by  the  great  body  of  a  nation,  while 
the  ruling  powers  continued  to  oppose  it,  the  effect 
was  visible  and  immediate.  The  interested  and  obsti- 
nate support  which  rulers  gave  to  the  old  system  of 
error  ana  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  their  cruel  perse- 
cution of  all  who  favoured  the  new  opinions,  drove 
their  subjects  to  inquire  into  the  just  limits  of  autho- 
rity and  obedience.  Their  judgments  once  informed 
as  to  the  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  their 
consciences  satisfied  respecting  the  means  which  Ihey 
might  employ  to  acquire  them,  the  immense  import* 
ance  of  the  immediate  object  in  view,  their  emancipa- 
tion from  religious  bondage,  and  the  salvation  of  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  impelled  them  to  make  the 
attempt  with  an  enthusiasm  and  perseverance  which 
the  mere  love  of  civil  liberty  could  not  have  in- 
spired. 

In  effecting  that  memorable  revolution,  which  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  religious  and  political  liberty  in  so 
many  nations  of  Europe,  the  public  teachers  of  the 
protestant  doctrine  had  a  principal  influence.  By  their 
instructions  and  exhortations,  they  roused  the  people 
to  consider  their  rights  and  exert  their  power ;  they 
stimulated  timid  and  wary  politicians ;  they  encouraged 
and  animated  princes,  nobles,  snd  confederated  states, 
with  their  armies,  against  the  most  formidable  oppoai- 
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tion,  and  under  the  most  overwhelming  difficulties, 
until  their  exertions  were  ultimately  crowned  with 
success.  These  facts  are  now  admitted,  and  this 
honour  at  last,  through  the  force  of  truth,  conceded  to 
the  religious  leaders  of  the  p rotes tant  Reformation,  by 
philosophical  writers,  who  had  too  long  branded  them 
as  ignorant  and  fanatical.* 

Our  national  Reformer  had  caught  a  large  portion 
of  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty.  We  hare  already  ad- 
verted to  the  circumstance  in  his  education  which 
directed  his  attention,  at  an  early  period,  to  some  of  its 
principles.!  His  subsequent  studies  introduced  him 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  maxims  and  modes  of 
government  in  the  free  states  of  antiquity ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  intercourse  with  the 
republics  of  Switzerland  and  Geneva  had  some  influ- 
ence on  his  political  creed.  Having  formed  his  senti- 
ments independently  of  the  prejudices  arising  from 
established  laws,  long  usage,  and  commonly  received 
opinions,  his  zeal  and  intrepidity  prompted  him  to 
avow  and  to  propagate  them,  when  others,  less  san- 
guine and  resolute,  would  have  been  restrained  by  fear, 
or  by  despair  of  success.:):  Extensive  observation  had 
convinced  him  of  the  glaring  perversion  of  government 
in  most  of  the  European  kingdoms.  But  his  principles 
led  him  to  desire  their  reform,  not  their  subversion. 
His  admiration  of  the  policy  of  republics,  ancient  or 
modern,  was  not  so  great  or  indiscriminate  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  separating  the  essential  principles  of 
equity  and  freedom  which  they  contained,  from  others 
which  were  incompatible  with  monarchy.  He  was 
perfectly  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  regular  govern- 
ment to  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  order  among 
mankind,  and  aware  of  the  danger  of  setting  men  loose 
from  its  salutary  control.  He  uniformly  inculcated  a 
conscientious  obedience  to  the  lawful  commands  of 
rulers,  and  respect  to  their  persons  as  well  as  to  their 
authority,  even  when  they  were  chargeable  with  vari- 
ous mismanagements ;  as  long  as  they  did  not  break 
through  all  the  restraints  of  law  and  justice,  and  cease 
to  perform  the  essential  duties  of  their  office. 

But  he  held,  that  rulers,  supreme  as  well  as  subor- 
dinate, were  invested  with  authority  for  the  public 
good ;  that  obedience  was  not  due  to  them  in  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  divine  law ;  that,  in  every  free  and  well- 
constituted  government,  the  law  of  the  land  was  supe- 
rior to  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  that  inferior  magis- 
trates and  subjects  might  restrain  the  supreme  magis- 
trate from  particular  illegal  acts,  without  throwing  off 
their  allegiance,  or  being  guilty  of  rebellion ;  that  no 
class  of  men  have  an  original,  inherent,  and  indefeasi- 
ble right  to  rule  over  a  people,  independently  of  their 
will  and  consent;  that  every  nation  is  entitled  to  pro- 
vide and  require  that  they  be  ruled  by  laws  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  divine  law,  and  calculated  to  promote 
their  welfare;  that  there  is  a  mutual  compact,  tacit 
and  implied,  if  not  formal  and  explicit,  between  rulers 
and  their  subjects ;  and,  if  the  former  shall  flagrantly 
violate  this,  employ  that  power  for  the  destruction  of  a 
commonwealth  which  was  committed  to  them  for  its 
preservation  and  benefit,  in  one  word,  if  they  shall  be- 
come habitual  tyrants  and  notorious  oppressors,  that 
the  people  are  absolved  from  allegiance,  and  have  a 
right  to  resist  them,  formally  to  depose  them  from 
their  place,  and  to  elect  others  in  their  room. 

The  real  power  of  the  Scottish  kings  was,  indeed, 
always  limited,  and  there  are  in  our  history,  previous 
to  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  many  instances  of  re- 
sistance to  their  authority.  But,  though  these  were 
pleaded  as  precedents  on  this  occasion,  it  must  be  con- 


*  Vil lien's  Kssay  on  the  Spirit  and  influence  of  the  Refor- 
mation of  Luther,  Mill's  Translation,  p.  183,  186,  321,  327. 

+  See  above,  p.  7 — 9. 

t  "I  prais  my  God  (said  be)  I  have  not  learned  to  cry  con- 
juration and  treasonn  at  every  thing  that  the  god  lea  multitude 
does  condem,  neither  yet  to  fear  the  things  that  they  fear." 
Conference  with  Murray  and  Maitland,  Historie,  p.  339. 


fessed  that  we  cannot  trace  them  to  the  principles  of 
genuine  liberty.  They  were  the  effects  of  sudden 
resentment  on  account  of  some  extraordinary  act  of 
mal-administration,  or  of  the  ambition  of  some  power- 
ful baron,  or  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  feudal 
aristocracy  watched  over  the  privileges  of  their  order. 
The  people  who  followed  the  standards  of  their  chiefs 
had  little  interest  in  the  struggle,  and  derived  do  bene- 
fit from  the  limitations  which  were  imposed  upon  their 
sovereign.  But,  at  this  time,  more  just  and  enlarged 
sentiments  were  diffused  through  the  nation,  and  the 
idea  of  a  commonwealth,  including  the  mass  of  the 
people  as  well  as  the  privileged  orders,  began  to  be 
entertained.  Our  Reformer,  whose  notions  of  heredi- 
tary right,  whether  in  kings  or  noble*,  were  not  exalted, 
studied  to  repress  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  the 
nobles.  He  reminded  them  of  the  original  equality 
of  men,  and  the  ends  for  which  some  were  raised 
above  others ;  and  he  taught  the  people  that  they  had 
rights  to  preserve,  as  well  as  duties  to  perform.*  With 
respect  to  female  government,  he  never  moved  any 
question  among:  his  countrymen,  nor  attempted  to  gain 
proselytes  to  his  opinion. 

Such,  in  substance,  were  the  political  sentiments 
which  were  inculcated  by  our  Reformer,  and  which 
were  more  than  once  acted  upon  in  Scotland  during 
his  life.  That  in  an  age  when  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical liberty  were  only  beginning  to  be  understood,  such 
sentiments  should  have  been  regarded  with  a  suspi- 
cious eye  by  some  of  the  learned  who  had  not  yet 
thrown  off  common  prejudices,  and  that  they  should 
have  exposed  those  who  maintained  them  to  a  charge 
of  treason  from  despotical  rulers  and  their  numerous 
satellites,  is  far  from  being  matter  of  wonder.  But  it 
must  excite  both  surprise  and  indignation,  to  find 
writers,  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  and  under  the 
sunshine  of  British  liberty  (if  our  sun  is  not  fast  going 
down),  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  these  principles, 
and  exhausting  upon  their  authors  all  the  invective 
and  virulence  of  the  former  Anti-monarcho-machi,  and 
advocates  of  passive  obedience.  They  are  eaaentialh 
the  principles  upon  which  the  free  constitution  of  Bri- 
tain rests ;  and  the  most  obnoxious  of  them  were  re- 
duced to  practice  at  the  memorable  era  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  necessity  of  employing  them  was  not 
more  urgent  or  unquestionable,  than  it  was  at  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  the 
subsequent  sequestration  of  her  daughter. 

I  have  said  essentially  .*  for  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  meaning,  that  every  proposition  advanced  by 
Knox,  on  this  subject,  is  expressed  in  the  most  guarded 
and  unexceptionable  manner,  or  that  all  the  cases  in 
which  he  was  led  to  vindicate  forcible  resistance  to 
rulers,  were  such  as  rendered  it  necessaryr  and  may 
be  pleaded  as  precedents  in  modern  times.  The  poli- 
tical doctrines  maintained  at  that  time  received  a  tinc- 
ture from  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  were  accommodated 
to  a  state  of  society  and  government  comparatively 
rude  and  unsettled.  The  checks  which  have  since 
been  introduced  into  the  constitution,  and  the  influence 
which  public  opinion,  expressed  by  the  organ  of  a  free 
press,  has  upon  the  conduct  of  rulers,  are  sufficient,  in 
ordinary  cases,  to  restrain  dangerous  encroachments, 
or  to  afford  the  means  of  correcting  them  in  a  peace- 
able way  ;  and  have  thus  happily  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  those  desperate  but  decisive 
remedies  which  were  formerly  applied  by  an  oppressed 
and  indignant  people.  But  if  ever  the  time  come  when 
these  principles  shall  be  generally  abjured  or  forgotten, 
the  extinction  of  the  boasted  liberty  of  Britain  will  not 
be  far  ofT. 

There  are  objections  against  our  Reformer's  political 
principles  which  demand  consideration,  from  the  au- 
thority to  which  they  appeal,  and  the  influence  which 
they  may  have  on  pious  minds.     'The  doctrine  of  re- 

*  The  Authorities  for  this  statement  of  Knox's  political 
opinions  will  be  found  in  Note  XXX VL 
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dttanoa  to  civil  rulers,'  it  is  alleged,  *  is  repugnant  to 
the  express  directions  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
repeatedly  enjoin  Christians  to  be  subject  to  "the 
powers  that  be,"  and  denounce  damnation  against  such 
as  disobey  or  resist  them  on  any  pretext  whatever* 
With  the  literal  and  strict  import  of  these  precepts  the 
example  of  the  primitive  Christians  agreed ;  for  even 
after  tbey  became  very  numerous,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  opposing  the  government  under  whieh  they  lived, 
they  never  attempted  to  shake  off  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  or  to  employ  force  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  tyrannical  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  besides,  granting  that  it  is  lawful  for 
subjects  to  vindicate  their  civil  rights  and  privileges 
by  resisting  arbitrary  rulers,  to  have  recourse  to  forci- 
ble measures  for  promoting  Christianity,  is  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  genius  of  that  religion,  which 
was  propagated  at  first,  and  is  still  to  be  defended, 
Dot  by  arms  and  violence,  but  by  teaching  and  suffer- 
ing.' 

These  objections  are  more  specious  than  solid.  The 
directions  and  precepts  on  this  subject,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament,  must  not  be  stretched 
beyond  their  evident  scope  and  proper  import.  They 
do  not  give  greater  power  to  Magistrates  than  they 
formerly  possessed,  nor  do  they  supersede  any  of  the 
rights  or  privileges  to  which  subjects  were  entitled,  by 
the  common  law  of  nature,  or  by  the  particular  statutes 
of  any  country.  The  New  Testament  does  not  give 
directions  to  communities  respecting  the  original  for- 
mation or  subsequent  improvement  of  their  civil  con- 
stitutions, nor  prescribe  the  course  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  certain  extraordinary  cases,  when  rulers 
abuse  the  power  with  which  they  are  invested,  and 
convert  their  legitimate  authority  into  an  engine  of 
despotism  and  oppression.*  It  supposes  magistrates 
to  be  acting  within  the  proper  line  of  their  office,  and 
discharging  its  duties  to  the  advantage  of  the  society 
over  which  they  are  placed.  And  it  teaches  Chris- 
tians, that  the  liberty  which  Christ  purchased,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  which  they  are  called  by  the  gospel, 
does  not  exempt  them  from  subjection  and  obedience 
to  civil  authority,  which  is  a  divine  ordinance  for  the 
good  of  mankind ;  that  tbey  are  bound  to  obey  existing 
rulers,  although  they  should  be  of  a  different  religion 
from  themselves ;  and  that  Christianity,  so  far  from 
setting  them  free  from  obligations  to  this  or  any  other 
relative  duty,  strengthens  these  obligations,  and  re- 
quires them  to  discharge  their  duties  for  conscience- 
sake,  with  fidelity,  cheerfulness,  patience,  long-suffer- 
ing, and  singleness  of  heart.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  in  its  own  nature,  or 
more  honourable  to  the  Gospel,  than  the  directions 
which  it  gives  on  this  subject ;  and  we  must  perceive 
a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  frequency  and  earnestness 
with  which  they  are  urged,  when  we  consider  the 
danger  in  which  the  primitive  Christians  were  of  sup- 
posing, that  they  were  liberated  from  the  ordinary 
restraints  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  if  we  shall  go 
beyond  this,  and  assert  that  the  Scriptures  have  pro- 
hibited resistance  to  rulers  in  every  case,  and  that  if 
the  great  body  of  a  nation  consisting  of  Christians 
shall  attempt  to  curb  the  fury  of  their  rulers,  or  de- 
prive them  of  the  power  which  they  have  grossly 
abased,  they  are  guilty  of  that  crime  against  which  the 


*  "Coocedit  totem  (says  Melanchtbon)  Evangelium  uti 
legibas  politicis  cum  ratione  congruentibus.  Imo  si  talis  de- 
feosao  non  esset  concessa,  trantformaretur  Evangefium  in  doc- 
trioam  poKticam,  et  stabiliret  infinitam  tyrannidem."  Com- 
ment, in  Pror.  xziv.  21,  22.  And  again:  "Non  constituit 
Evanreliuni  noras  politias,  quare  nee  infinitam  servitutem  prse- 
cepit  *  2.  Artie.  Symbol.  Nicen.  sub  quest.  Utrum  amis 
rtprimendi  runt  Tyranni?  This  argument  influenced  Lather 
to  retract  the  unlimited  condemnation  of  resistance  which  he 
had  formerly  published,  and  to  approve  of  the  League  of  Smal- 
cald.  Sleidan,  Comment  lib.  8.  Dean  Milner  seems  to  have 
overlooked  this  fact  in  his  statement  of  the  political  principles 
of  that  Reformer. 
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apostle  denounces  damnation,  we  represent  the  benefi- 
cent religion  of  Jesus  as  sanctioning  despotism,  and 
entailing  upon  mankind  all  the  evils  of  political  bond- 
age ;  and  we  tread  in  the  steps  of  those  enemies  to 
Christianity,  who,  under  the  colour  of  paying  a  com- 
pliment to  its  pacific,  submissive,  tolerating,  and  self- 
denying  maxims,  have  represented  it  as  calculated  to 
produce  a  passive,  servile  spirit,  and  to  extinguish 
courage,  patriotism,  the'love  of  civil  liberty,  the  desire 
of  self-preservation,  and  every  kind  of  disposition  to 
repel  injuries,  or  to  obtain  the  redress  of  the  most  in- 
tolerable grievances. 

The  example  of  the  primitive  Christians  is  not  bind- 
ing upon  others  any  farther  than  it  is  conformable  to 
the  Scriptures;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed  were  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
protestants  in  Scotland,  and  in  other  countries,  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  The  Fathers  often  indulge 
in  oratorical  exaggerations  when  speaking  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  Christians,  nor  is  there  any  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  ever  approached  near  to  a  majority 
of  the  Roman  empire,  during  the  time  that  they  weie 
exposed  to  persecution. 

••  If  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather,"  says 
the  Apostle;  a  maxim  which  is  applicable  by  just 
analogy  to  political,  as  well  as  to  domestic  freedom. 
The  Christian  religion  natively  tends  to  cherish  and 
diffuse  a  spirit  favourable  to  civil  liberty,  and  this  in 
its  turn  has  the  most  happy  influence  upon  Christia- 
nity, which  never  flourished  extensively,  and  for  a  long 
period,  in  any  country  where  despotism  prevailed.  It 
must  therefore  be  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  exert 
himself  for  the  acquisition  and  defence  of  this  invalu- 
able blessing.  Although  Christianity  ought  not  to  be 
propagated  by  force  of  arms ;  yet  the  external  liberty 
of  professing  it  may  be  vindicated  in  that  way  both 
against  foreign  invaders  and  against  domestic  tyrants ; 
and  if  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  or  their  right 
to  remove  religious  abuses,  enter  into  the  grounds  of 
the  struggle  which  a  nation  maintains  against  oppres- 
sive rulers,  the  cause  becomes  of  vastly  more  import- 
ance, its  justice  is  more  unquestionable,  and  it  is  still 
more  worthy  not  only  of  their  prayers  and  petitions, 
but  of  their  blood  and  treasure,  than  if  it  had  been 
maintained  solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
fortunes,  or  of  acquiring  some  mere  worldly  privilege. 
And  to  those  whose  minds  are  not  warped  by  preju- 
dice, and  who  do  not  labour  under  a  confusion  of  ideas 
on  the  subject,  it  must  surely  appear  paradoxical  to 
assert,  that,  while  God  has  granted  to  subjects  a  right 
to  take  the  sword  of  just  defence  for  securing  objects 
of  a  temporary  and  inferior  nature,  he  has  prohibited 
them  from  using  this  remedy,  and  left  them  at  the 
mercy  of  every  lawless  despot,  with  respect  to  a  con- 
cern the  most  "important  of  all,  whether  it  be  viewed 
as  relating  to  His  own  honour,  or  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 


Those  who  judge  of  the  propriety  of  any  measure 
from  the  success  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  will 
be  disposed  to  condemn  the  suspension  of  the  Queen 
Regent.  Soon  after  this  step  was  taken,  the  affairs 
of  the  Congregation  began  to  wear  a  gloomy  aspect. 
The  messenger  whom  thev  had  sent  to  Berwick  to  re- 
ceive a  remittance  from  the  English  court,  was  inter- 
cepted on  his  return,  and  rifled  of  the  treasure ;  their 
soldiers  mutinied  for  want  of  pay  ;  they  were  repulsed 
in  a  premature  assault  upon  the  fortifications  of  Leith, 
and  worsted  in  a  skirmish  with  the  French  troops ;  the 
secret  emissaries  of  the  Regent  were  too  successful 
among  them ;  their  numbers  daily  decreased ;  and  the 
remainder,  disunited,  dispirited,  and  dismayed,  came 
to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  Edinburgh  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  November,  and  retreated  with 
precipitation  and  disgrace  to  Stirling. 

Amidst  the  universal  dejection  produced  bv  these 
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disasters,  the  spirit  of  Knox  remained  unsubdued. 
On  the  day  after  their  arrival  at  Stirling,  he  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  delivered  a  discourse,  which  had  a 
wonderful  effect  in  rekindling  the  zeal  and  courage  of 
the  Congregation.  Their  faces  (he  said)  were  con- 
founded, their  enemies  triumphed,  their  hearts  had 
quaked  for  fear,  and  still  remained  oppressed  with 
sorrow  and  shame.  What  was  the  cause  for  which 
God  had  thus  dejected  theml  The  situation  of  their 
affairs  required  plain  language,  and  he  would  use  it. 
In  the  present  distressed  state  of  their  minds,  they 
were  in  danger  of  attributing  these  misfortunes  to  a 
wrong  cause,  and  of  imagining  that  they  had  offended 
in  tak  in  or  the  sword  of  self-defence  into  their  hands; 
just  as  the  tribes  of  Israel  did,  when  twice  discomfited 
in  the  war  which  they  undertook,  by  divine  direction, 
against  their  brethren  the  Benjamites.  Having  divided 
the  Congregation  into  two  classes,  those  who  had  been 
embarked  in  this  cause  from  the  beginning,  and  those 
who  had  lately  acceded  to  it,  he  proceeded  to  point  out 
what  he  considered  as  blameable  in  the  conduct  of  each. 
The  former  (he  said)  had  laid  aside  that  humility  and 
dependence  upon  divine  providence  which  they  had 
discovered  when  their  number  was  small,  and,  since 
they  were  joined  by  the  Hamiltons,  had  become  elated, 
secure,  and  self-confident,  "  But  wherein  had  my 
Lord  Duke  and  his  friends  offended?  I  am  uncertain 
if  my  Lord's  Grace  has  unfeignedly  repented  of  his 
assistance  to  these  murderers,  unjustly  pursuing  us. 
Yea,  1  am  uncertain  if  he  has  repented  of  that  innocent 
blood  of  Christ's  blessed  martyrs,  which  was  shed  in 
his  default.  But  let  it  be  that  so  he  has  done,  (as  I 
hear  that  he  has  confessed  his  fault  before  the  Lords 
and  brethren  of  the  Congregation) ;  yet  1  am  assured 
that  neither  he,  nor  yet  his  friends  did  feel  before  this 
time  the  anguish  and  grief  of  heart  which  we  felt, 
when  in  their  blind  fury  they  pursued  us.  And  there- 
fore God  hath  justly  permitted  both  them  and  us  to 
fall  in  this  fearful  contusion  at  once ;  us,  for  that  we 
put  our  trust  and  confidence  in  man,  and  them,  because 
they  should  feel  in  their  own  hearts  how  bitter  was 
the  cup  which  they  made  others  drink  before  them." 
After  exhorting  all  to  amendment  of  life,  to  prayers, 
and  works  of  charity,  he  concluded  with  an  animating 
address.  Gcd  (he  said)  often  suffered  the  wicked  to 
triumph  for  a  while,  and  exposed  his  chosen  congrega- 
tion to  mockery,  dangers,  and  apparent  destruction,  in 
order  to  abase  their  self-confidence,  and  induce  them 
to  look  to  Him  for  deliverance  and  victory.  If  they 
turned  unfeignedly  to  the  Eternal,  he  no  more  doubted 
that  their  present  distress  would  be  converted  into  joy, 
and  followed  by  success,  than  he  doubted  that  Israel 
was  finally  victorious  over  the  Benjamites,  after  being 
twice  repulsed  with  ignominy.  The  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged  would,  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
prevail  in  Scotland.  It  was  the  eternal  truth  of  the 
eternal  God  which  they  maintained  ;  it  might  be  op- 
pressed for  a  time,  but  would  ultimately  triumph.* 

The  audience,  who  had  entered  the  church  in  deep 
despondency,  left  it  with  renovated  courage.  In  the 
afternoon  the  council  met,  and,  after  prayer  by  the 
Reformer,  unanimously  agreed  to  despatch  William 
Maitland  of  Lethington  to  London,  to  supplicate  more 
effectual  assistance  from  Elizabeth.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  they  were  unable  to  keep  the  field,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  divide,  and  that  the  one  half  of  the 
council  should  remain  at  Glasgow,  and  the  other  at 
St.  Andrews.  Knox  was  appointed  to  attend  the  latter 
in  the  double  capacity  of  preacher  and  secretary.  The 
French  having,  in  the  beginning  the  year  1560,  pene- 
trated into  Fife,  he  encouraged  that  small  band,  which, 
under  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews, 
bravely  resisted  their  progress,  until  the  appearance 

*  Knox  has  preserved  in  his  history,  (p.  194—197.)  the  prin- 
cipal topics  on  which  he  insisted  in  this  sermon,  which  nave 
been  highly  praised  both  by  Buchanan  and  Robertson. 


of  the  English  fleet  obliged  them  to  retreat  with  pi* 

cipitation.* 

The  disaster  which  obliged  the  proteetant  army  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Leith,  and  to  evacuate  Edinburgh, 
turned  out  eventually  to  the  advantage  of  their  canes. 
It  induced  the  English  court  to  abandon  the  hue  of 
cautions  policy  which  they  bad  hitherto  punned. 
Maitland's  embassy  to  London  was  successful ;  and, 
on  the  27th  of  February  1560,  Elizabeth  concluded  a 
formal  treaty  with  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  by 
which  she  engaged  to  send  an  army  into  Scotland,  to 
assist  them  in  expelling  the  French  forces.  Being 
informed  of  this  treaty,  the  Queen  Regent  resolved  to 
disperse  the  troops  which  were  collected  at  Glasgow 
under  the  Duke  of  Chastelheraolt,  before  the  English 
army  could  arrive.  On  the  7th  of  March,  the  French, 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horse,  issued  from  Leith,  and,  proceeding  by  Linlith- 
gow and  Kirkintilloch,  suddenly  appeared  before  Glas- 
gow. The  Duke  having  retired  with  hie  retinae  at 
their  approach,  they  reduced  the  episcopal  Castle,  and 
prepared  to  advance  to  Hamilton,  out  having  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  Queen  Regent  that  the 
English  auxiliary  array  had  begun  its  march  into  Scot- 
land, they  relinquished  their  design,  and  returned  to 
Leith,  carrying  along  with  them  a  number  of  prison- 
ers, and  a  considerable  booty. t  In  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  English  army  joined  the  forces  of  the  Con- 
gregation. The  French  shut  themselves  np  within 
the  fortifications  of  Leith,  which  were  invested  both 
by  sea  and  land.  And  the  Queen  Regent,  who  was 
in  a  declining  state  of  health,  was  received  by  Lord 
Erskine  into  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  she  died 
during  the  siege  of  Leith. 

These  proceedings  were  viewed  with  deep  interest 
by  the  court  of  France.  Henry  II.  having  died  in 
July  1559,  was  succeeded  by  Francis  II.  the  husband 
of  the  young  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  administration 
of  affairs  consequently  fell  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain.  They 
employed  every  art  of  political  intrigue  to  prevent 
Elizabeth  from  giving  assistance  to  the  Scottish  Con- 
gregation, and  to  prevail  on  her  to  desert  them,  after 
she  had  undertaken  their  protection.  Nor  were  they 
altogether  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts.  For  the 
English  Queen,  partly  from  her  extreme  caution  and 
parsimony,  and  partly  from  the  influence  of  some  of 
her  counsellors,  was  induced  to  listen  to  their  plausi- 
ble proposals ;  she  delayed  the  march  of  her  army  into 
Scotland,  and  even  after  they  had  undertaken  the  siege 
of  Leith,  she  suspended  the  military  operations,  and 
engaged  in  premature  negociations  for  peace.  This 
last  step  justly  alarmed  the  Congregation,  and  while 
they  neglected  no  means  to  persuade  the  English 
court  to  perform  tho  stipulations  of  the  late  treaty, 
they  prepared  for  the  worst,  by  renewing  their  cove- 
nant among  themselves.  Elizabeth  at  last  listened  to 
the  advice  of  her  ablest  counsellors,  and  resolved  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  No  sooner  did  she 
evince  this  determination  than  the  French  court  yielded 
to  all  her  demands.  The  armament  which  they  had 
formerly  fitted  out  at  great  expence  for  Scotland  had 
been  dispersed  by  a  storm ;  the  Frith  of  Forth  was 
blocked  up  by  an  English  fleet;  and  a  confederacy 
had  been  formed  among  a  number  of  the  French  nobi- 
lity, to  remove  the  princes  of  Lorrain  from  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs,  and  to  free  the  protestanta 
in  that  kingdom  from  the  severe  persecutions  to  which 


•  Knox,  Historic  p.  197,  201,  215.  Spottiswood,  p.  140. 
MS.  Hiatorie  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland,  p.  19— «. 

+  A  particular  account  of  this  expedition  is  given  in  MS. 
Historie  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland  from  1559  to  1566,  p. 
25—7.  Lesley  (p.  519.)  refers  to  it  obscurely.  Spottiswood 
(p.  140.)  and  Keith  (p.  110.)  have  confounded  it  with  a 
different  expedition  which  was  undertaken  in  November  pre- 
ceding. 
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they  had  been  hitherto  expoeed.*  Influenced  by  these 
eircumstances,  France  eeot  plenipotentiaries  to  Edin- 
burgh, who  concluded  sr  treaty  with  England,  by  which 
the  Scottish  differences  were  also  adjusted.  By  this 
treaty  it  was  provided,  that  the  French  troops  should 
immediately  be  removed  from  Scotland ;  that  an  am- 
nest?  should  be  granted  to  all  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  late  resistance  to  the  Queen  Regent ;  that  the  prin- 
cipal grievances  of  which  they  complained  in  the  civil 
administration  should  be  redressed ;  that  a  free  parlia- 
ment should  be  held  to  settle  the  other  affairs  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  that,  during  the  absence  of  their  sove- 
reigns, the  government  should  be  administered  by  a 
council  to  be  chosen  partly  by  Francis  and  Mary,  and 
partly  by  the  estates  of  the  nation.  The  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  7th  of  July ;  on  the  16th,  the  French 
troops  were  embarked  at  Leith,  and  the  English  army 
began  their  march  into  their  own  country;  and  on 
the  19th,  the  Congregation  assembled  in  St.  Giles's 
church,  and  returned  solemn  thanks  to  God  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  and  the  success  which  had  crowned 
their  exertions.f  In  this  manner  terminated  the  civil 
war  which  attended  the  Scottish  Reformation,  after  it 
bad  continued  for  twelve  months,  with  less  rancour 
and  bloodshed  than  have  distinguished  any  other  con- 
test of  a  similar  kind. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  protestant 
preachers  had  been  assiduous. in  disseminating  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  through  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. They  had  lately  received  a  considerable  acces- 
sion to  their  number.  While  we  venerate  those  men 
who  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  truth  when  her 
friends  were  few,  and  who  boldly  took  the  field  in  her 
defence  when  the  victory  was  dubious  and  distant, 
and  while  we  cheerfully  award  to  them  the  highest 
meed  of  praise,  let  us  not  load  with  heavy  censure,  or 
even  deprive  of  all  praise,  such  as,  less  enlightened  or 
less  courageous,  were  more  tardy  in  their  appearances 
in  behalf  of  this  cause,  in  the  dawn  of  light,  and  in 
perilous  times.  He  who  "knew  what  is  in  man" 
did  not  reject  such  disciples.  Ntcodemus,  who  at  first 
"came  to  Jesus  by  night,"  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  was  his  disciple,  "  but  secretly  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,"  afterwards  avouched  their  faith  in  him,  and 
obtained  the  honour  of  embalming  and  interring  his 
body,  when  all  his  early  followers  had  forsaken  him 
and  fled.  Several  of  the  Scottish  clergy  who  were 
favourable  to  the  protestant  doctrine  had  contrived  to 
retain  their  places  in  the  church,  by  concealing  their 
sentiments,  or  through  the  favour  of  some  powerful 
patron.  Of  this  number  were  John  Winram,  sub-prior 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Andrews,  Adam  Herriot,  a  friar 
of  that  Abbey,  John  Spottiswood,  parson  of  Calder, 
and  John  C  arse  well,  rector  of  Kilmartine.  In  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge  through  the  nation,  the 
minds  of  many  who  were  attending  the  schools  had 
been  also  enlightened ;  among  whom  were  David  Lind- 
say, William  Christison,  Andrew  Hay,  Robert  Mont- 
« ornery,  Patrick  Adanison,  and  Archibald  Hamilton, 
luring  the  year  1559,  these  men  came  forward  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  first  protestant  preachers;  and  so 
successful  were  they  in  instructing  the  people,  that 
even  though  the  French  had  proved  victorious  in  the 
military  coolest,  they  would  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  support  the  ancient  superstition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exertions  of  the  popish 
clergy  had  been  feeble  in  the  extreme.  Too  corrupt 
to  think  of  reforming  their  manners,  too  illiterate  to 
be  capable  of  defending  their  errors,  they  placed  their 
forlorn  hope  on  the  success  of  the  French  arms,  and 

*  Those  who  with  to  see  a  particular  account  of  the  nego- 
ciatioof  between  France  and  England,  and  of  the  motives 
which  influenced  both  courts  in  their  conduct  towards  Scot- 
land, may  consult  the  Letters  published  by  Forbes  and  Haynes, 
particularly  from  November  1559  to  July  1560. 

f  Buchanan!  Oner.  i.  313-  Knox,  229—234.  Spottiswood, 
p.  147-9.    Keith,  p.  130—145. 


looked  forward  to  the  issue  of  the  war  as  involving 
the  establishment  or  the  ruin  of  their  religion.  The 
bishop  of  Apiens,  who  came  into  Scotland  in  the 
double  capacity  of  ambassador  from  the  French  court 
and  of  papal  legate,  was  accompanied  by  three  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  who  gave  out  that  they  would  con- 
found the  reformed  ministers,  and  bring  back  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  had  misled  to  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
by  the  force  of  argument  and  persuasion.  Lesley 
boasts  of  the  success  which  attended  their  exertions; 
but  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking,  that  these  foreign 
divines  confined  themselves  to  the  easier  task  of  in- 
structing the  Scottish  clergy  to  perform  the  religious 
service  with  greater  solemnity,  and  to  purify  the 
churches,  in  a  canonical  manner,  from  the  pollution 
which  they  had  contracted  from  the  profane  worship 
of  heretics.*  One  attempt,  however,  was  made  by 
the  popish  clergy  to  support  their  sinking  cause,  which, 
if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have  done  more  to  retrieve 
their  reputation  than  all  the  arguments  of  the  Sorbo- 
nists.  As  this  was  the  last  attempt  of  the  kind  that 
ever  was  made  in  Scotland,  the  reader  may  be  gratified 
with  the  following  account  of  it. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Musselburgh  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  the  sanctity  of  which 
was  increased  from  its  having  been  the  favourite  abode  . 
of  the  celebrated  Thomas  the  Hermit.  To  this  sacred 
place  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  from  time  imme- 
morial, had  repaired  in  pilgrimage,  to  present  their  of- 
ferings to  the  Virgin,  and  to  experience  the  virtue  of 
her  prayers ;  and  the  healing  power  of  the  wonder- 
working ••  Hermit  of  Lareit/'f  In  the  course  of  the 
year  1559,  public  notice  was  given  by  the  friars,  that 
they  intended  to  put  the  truth  of  their  religion  to  the 
proof,  by  performing  a  miracle  at  the  chapel  of  Loretto 
upon  a  young  man  who  had  been  born  blind.  On  the 
day  appointed,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled 
from  the  three  Lothians.  The  young  man,  accom- 
panied with  a  solemn  procession  of  monks,  was  con- 
ducted to  a  scaffold,  erected  on  the  outside  of  the 
chapel,  and  was  exhibited  to  the  multitude.  Many  of 
them  knew  him  to  be  the  blind  man  whom  they  had 
often  seen  begging,  and  whose  necessities  they  had  re- 
lieved :  all  looked  on  him,  and  pronounced  him  stone 
blind.  The  friars  then  proceeded  to  their  devotions 
with  great  fervency,  invoking  the  assistance  of  the 
Virgin,  at  whose  shrine  they  stood,  and  of  all  the  saints 
whom  they  honoured  ;  and  after  some  time  spent  in 
prayers  una  religious  ceremonies,  the  blind  man  open- 
ed his  eyes,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators. 
Having  returned  thanks  to  the  friars  and  their  saintly 
patrons  for  this  wonderful  cure,  he  was  allowed  to  go 
down  from  the  scaffold,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
people,  and  to  receive  their  alms. 

It  happened  that  there  was  among  the  crowd  a 
gentleman  of  Fife,  Robert  Colville  of  Cleish,£  who, 
from  his  romantic  bravery,  was  usually  called  Squire 
Meldrura,  in  allusion  to  a  person  of  that  name  who 
had  been  celebrated  by  Sir  David  Lindsay.  He  was 
of  protestant  principles,  but  his  wife  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and,  being  pregnant  at  this  time,  had  sent  a 
servant  with  a  present  to  the  chapel  of  Loretto,  to  pro- 
cure the  assistance  of  the  Virgin  in  her  labour.  The 
Squire  was  too  gallant  to  hurt  his  lady's  feelings  by 
prohibiting  the  present  from  being  sent  off,  but  he 
resolved  to  prevent  the  superstitious  offering,  and  with 
that  view,  had  come  to  Musselburgh.  He  had  wit- 
nessed the  miracle  of  curing  the  blind  man  with  the 

•  Lesley,  p.  516—7.  Spottiswood,  133—4.  Keith,  102. 
Sadler  says,  that  the  bishop  of  Amiens  came  "  to  curse,  and 
also  to  dispute  with  the  protestant*,  and  to  reconcile  them,  if 
it  wolbc."    State  Papers,  i.  470. 

f  The  Earl  of  Glencairn's  satirical  poem  against  the  friars 
is  written  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  from  this  hermit.  Knox 
Historie,  p.  25. 

\  He  was  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Colville  of  Ochiltree  (Doug- 
las's Peerage,  p.  147);  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Leith,  on 
the  7th  of  May  1560.     Knox,  Historic,  p.  327. 
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distrust  natural  to  a  protestant,  and  he  determined,  if 
possible,  to  detect  the  imposition  before  he  left  the 
place.  Wherefore,  having  sought  out  the  young  man 
from  the  crowd,  he  put  a  piece  of  money  of  consider- 
able value  into  his  hand,  and  persuaded  him  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  lodgings  in  Edinburgh.  Taking  him 
along  with  him  into  a  private  room,  and  locking  the 
door,  he  told  him  plainly  that  he  was  convinced  he 
had  engaged  in  a  wicked  conspiracy  with  the  friars  to 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  at  last  drew 
from  him  the  secret  of  the  story.  When  a  boy,  he 
had  been  employed  to  tend  the  cattle  belonging  to  the 
nuns  of  Sciennes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and 
had  attracted  their  attention  by  a  peculiar  faculty 
which  he  had  of  turning  up  the  white  of  his  eyes,  and 
of  keeping  them  in  this  position,  so  as  to  appear  quite 
blind.  This  being  reported  to  some  of  the  friars  in 
the  city,  they  immediately  conceived  the  design  of 
making  him  subservient  to  their  purposes;  and  having 
prevailed  on  the  sisters  of  Sciennes  to  part  with  the 
poor  boy,  lodged  him  in  one  of  their  cells.  By  daily 
practising,  he  became  an  adept  in  the  art  of  counter- 
feiting blindness;  and  after  he  had  remained  so  long 
in  concealment  as  not  to  be  recognized  by  his  former 
acquaintances,  he  was  sent  forth  to  beg  as  a  blind 
pauper;  the  friars  having  previously  bound  him,  by  a 
solemn  vow,  not  to  reveal  the  secret.  To  confirm  his 
narrative,  he  «•  played  his  pavie"  before  Cleish,  by 
*»  flyping  up  the  lid  of  his  eyes  and  casting  up  the 
white,"  so  as  to  appear  as  blind  as  he  did  on  the 
scaffold  at  Lorelto.  The  gentleman  laid  before  him 
the  iniquity  of  his  conduct,  and  told  him  that  he  must 
next  day  repeat  the  whole  story  publicly  at  the  Cross 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  as  this  would  expose  him  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  friars,  he  engaged  to  become  his 
protector,  and  to  retain  him  as  a  servant  in  his  house. 
The  young  man  complied  with  his  directions,  and 
Cleish,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  having 
stood  by  him  till  he  had  finished  his  confession,  placed 
him  on  the  same  horse  with  himself,  and  carried  him 
off  to  Fife.  The  detection  of  this  imposture  was  quick- 
ly published  through  the  country,  and  covered  the 
friars  with  confusion.  My  author  does  not  say  whe- 
ther it  cured  Lady  Cleish  of  her  superstition,  but  I 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice  its  influence 
in  opening  the  eyes  of  one  who  became  a  distinguished 
promoter  of  the  Reformation.* 

The  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in 
Scotland,  made  no  particular  settlement  respecting  the 
religious  differences,!  but  it  was,  on  that  very  account, 
the  more  fatal  to  popery.  The  protestants  were  left 
in  the  possession  of  authority;  and  they  were  now  by 
far  the  most  powerful  party  in  the  nation,  both  in  rank 
and  in  numbers.  Excepting  those  places  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Queen  Regent  and  her  foreign 
auxiliaries,  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  was  almost 
universally  deserted  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  no 
provision  was  made  in  the  treaty  for  its  restoration. 
The  firm  hold  which  it  once  had  of  the  opinions  and 
affections  of  the  people  was  completely  loosened ;  it 
was  supported  by  force  alone ;  and  the  moment  that  the 
French  troops  embarked,  that  fabric,  which  had  stood 

*  Row's  MS.  Historic  of  the  Kirk,  p.  356.  of  a  copy  tran- 
scribed in  1726.  An  account  of  this  pretended  miracle  and 
its  detection,  probably  taken  from  the  above  MS.  will  be  found 
in  the  Weekly  Magazine  for  June  1772,  and  also  in  Scott's 
History  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  p.  159. 

f  The  English  ambassadors,  in  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  say: 
"  Two  things  have  bene  to  whott  [too  hotj  for  the  French  too 
meddle  withal;  and  therefore  they  be  passed,  and  left  as  they 
/wind  them.  The  first  is  the  matter  of  religion,  which  is  here 
as  freely,  and  rather  more  earnestly  (as  I  the  Secretary  thynk) 
receaved  than  in  England:  a  hard  thing  now  to  alter,  as  it  is 
planted."  Haynes,  p.  352.  Dr.  Wotton,  Dean  of  Windsor, 
and  Secretary  Cecil  are  the  subscribers  of  this  letter;  but  as 
it  would  rather  have  been  too  much  for  the  Dean  to  say  that 
religion  was  more  earnestly  received  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land, the  Secretary  alone  vouches  for  that  fact. 


for  ages  in  Scotland,  fell  to  the  ground.  Its  feeble 
and  dismayed  priests  ceased,  of  their  own  accord,  from 
the  celebration  of  its  rites :  and  the  reformed  service 
was  peaceably  set  up,  wherever  ministers  could  be 
found  to  perform  it.  The  parliament,  when  it  met  in 
August,  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
religion,  as  one  of  the  points,  undecided  by  the  com- 
missioners, which  had  been  left  to  them  ;•  and  they 
had  little  else  to  do  but  to  sanction  what  the  nation 
had  previously  done,  by  legally  abolishing  the  popish, 
and  establishing  the  protestant  religion. 

When  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  assem- 
bled, and  the  affairs  on  which  they  were  called  to 
deliberate  are  taken  into  consideration,  this  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  meeting  of  the  Estates 
that  had  been  ever  held  in  Scotland.  It  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  nation,  and  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  fixed  on  its  proceedings.  The  parliament  met 
on  the  10th  of  July,  but,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  it  was  prorogued,  without  entering  on  business, 
until  the  first  day  of  August.  Although  a  great  coo- 
course  of  people  resorted  to  Edinburgh  on  that  occa- 
sion, yet  no  tumult  or  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
occurred.  Many  of  the  lords,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, who  were  attached  to  popery,  absented  them- 
selves ;  but  the  chief  patrons  of  the  old  religion,  as  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  bishops  of  Dun- 
blane and  Dunkeld,  countenanced  the  assembly  by 
their  presence,  and  were  allowed  to  act  with  freedom 
as  lord 8  of  parliament.  There  is  one  fact  in  the  con- 
stitution and  proceedings  of  this  parliament  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  Reformation 
upon  political  liberty.  In  the  reign  of  James  L  the 
lesser  barons  had  been  exempted  from  personal  attend- 
ance on  parliament,  and  permitted  to  elect  representa- 
tives in  their  different  shires.  But  a  privilege  which 
in  modern  times  is  so  eagerly  coveted  was  then  so 
little  prized,  that,  except  in  a  tew  instances,  no  repre- 
sentatives from  the  shires  had  appeared  in  parliament,! 
and  the  lesser  barons  had  almost  forfeited  their  right 
by  neglecting  to  exercise  it.  At  this  time,  however, 
they  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  and  agreed  upon  a  peti- 
tion to  the  parliament,  claiming  to  be  restored  to  their 
ancient  privilege  of  sitting  and  voting  in  that  assem- 
bly. The  petition  was  granted,  and  in  consequence 
of  it  about  a  hundred  gentlemen  took  their  seats.± 

The  business  of  religion  was  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  parliament  in  consequence  of  a  peti- 
tion presented  by  a  number  of  protestants  of  different 
ranks,  in  which,  after  rehearsing  their  former  endea- 
vours to  procure  the  reformation  of  the  corruptions 
which  had  infected  the  church,  they  requested  them 
to  use  the  power  which  Providence  had  now  put  into 
their  hands  for  effecting  this  great  and  urgent  work. 
They  craved  three  things  in  general,  that  the  anti- 
christian  doctrine  maintained  in  the  popish  church 
should  be  discarded ;  that  means  should  be  used  to 
restore  purity  of  worship,  and  of  primitive  discipline ; 
and  that  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  which  had  been 
engrossed  by  a  corrupt  and  indolent  hierarchy,  should 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  an  useful  ministry,  to  the 
promotion  of  learning,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They 
declared,  that  they  were  ready  to  substantiate  the  jus- 
tice of  all  these  demands ;  and,  in  particular,  to  prove, 
that  those  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  name  of 
clergy  were  destitute  of  all   right  to  be  accounted 


*  By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  Parliament,  after 
agreeing  upon  such  things  as  they  thought  necessary  to  be 
done  for  the  reformation  of  religion,  were  to  tend  deputies 
into  France  to  represent  them  to  their  Majesties.  Knox,  His- 
toric, p.  234.     S  pott  is  wood,  p.  149. 

f  Robertson**  Hist,  of  Scotland,  B.  i.    Keith,  p.  147— S. 

\  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  p.  525—6.  Keith,  146—7.  Robertson,  i. 
Append.  No.  iv.  In  the  list  of  members  in  this  parliament, 
the  names  of  the  lesser  barons,  or  gentlemen  of  the  shire,  are 
inserted  after  those  of  the  commissioners  of  boroughs;  the  roll 
having  been  made  np  previous  to  the  admission  of  the  former. 
Act.  Pari.  Scot,  at  sup. 
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ministers  of  religion,  and  that,  from  the  tyranny  which 
they  had  exercised,  and  their  vassalage  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  they  eoold  not  be  safely  tolerated,  and  far  less 
intrusted  with  power,  in  a  reformed  commonwealth.* 
In  answer  to  the  first  demand,  the  parliament  re- 
quired the  reformed  ministers  to  draw  up  and  lay 
before  them  a  summary  of  doctrine  which  they  could 
prove  to  be  consonant  with  the  scriptures,  and  which 
they  desired  to  have  established.  The  ministers  were 
not  unprepared  for  the  task ;  and  in  the  course  of  four 
days,  ther  presented  a  Confession  of  Faith,  as  the 
product  or  their  joint  labours,  and  an  expression  of 
their  unanimous  judgment.  It  agreed  with  the  Con- 
fessions which  had  been  published  by  other  reformed 
churches.  It  professed  belief  in  the  common  articles 
of  Christianity  respecting  the  divine  nature,  the  trinity, 
the  creation  of  the  world,  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
person  of  the  Saviour,  which  were  retained  by  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  in  opposition  to  the  errors  broached  by 
ancient  heretics.  On  the  different  points  in  controversy 
between  the  papists  and  protectants,  it  condemned  not 
only  the  idolatrous  and  superstitious  tenets  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  also  its  gross  depravation  of  the 
doctrine  of  scripture  respecting  the  state  of  fallen  man, 
and  the  method  of  his  recovery.  It  declared  that  by 
"original  sin  was  the  image  of  God  defacit  in  man, 
and  he  and  his  posteritie  of  nature  become  enemies  to 
God,  slaifis  to  Sathan,  and  servandis  to  sin :"  That 
"all  our  saluatioun  springs  fra  the  eternal  1  and  immu- 
tabill  decre  of  God,  quha  of  meir  grace  electit  us  in 
Christ  Jesus  his  Sone,  before  the  found atione  of  the 
warld  was  laid :"  That  it  behoves  us  "  to  apprehend 
Christ  Jesus,  with  his  justice  and  satisfactioun,  quha 
is  the  end  and  accomplischement  of  the  law,  be  quhome 
we  ar  set  at  this  libertie,  that  the  cursse  and  maledic- 
tioun  of  God  fall  not  upon  us:"  That  ((as  God  the 
Father  cream  us  quhan  we  war  not,  as  his  Sone  our 
Lord  Jesus  redemit  us  quhan  we  war  enemeis  to  him, 
sa  alswa  the  Haly  Gaist  dois  sane  ti  fie  and  regenerat 
us,  without  all  respect  of  ony  merile  proceeding  fra 
us,  be  it  befoir  or  be  it  efter  our  regeueratioun ;  to 
speik  this  ane  tiling  yit  in  mair  plaine  word  is,  as  we 
willi nglie  spoyta  ourselfis  of  all  honour  and  gloir  of 
our  awin  ereatioun  and  redemptioun,  sa  do  we  alswa 
of  our  regeneratioun  and  sanctificatioun :  for  of  our 
selfis  we  ar  not  siffieient  to  think  ane  gude  thocht,  bot 
he  quha  hes  begun  the  wark  in  us  is  onlie  he  thatcon- 
tinewis  us  in  the  same,  to  the  praise  and  glorie  of  his 
undeseruit  grace:"  In  fine,  that,  although  good  works 
proceed  "not  from  our  f re-will,  but  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  and  although  those  that  boast  of  the 
merit  of  their  own  works,  "boist  them  selfis  of  that 

2uhilk  is  nocht,"  yet  "  blasphemie  it  is  to  say,  that 
Jbrist  abydts  in  the  hartis  of  sic  as  in  quhome  thair  is 
no  Spirits  of  sanctificatioun ; — and  all  wirkers  of  ini- 
quitie  have  nouther  trew  faith,  noulher  ony  portioun 
of  the  Spirite  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  sa  lang  as  obstinatlie 
they  eontinew  in  thair  wickitnes."f 

The  Confession  was  read  first  before  the  Lords  of 
Articles,  and  afterwards  before  the  whole  parliament. 
The  protestant  ministers  attended  in  the  house  to  de- 
fend it,  if  attacked,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
members  respecting  any  point  which  might  appear 
dubious.  Those  who  had  objections  to  it  were  form- 
ally required  to  state  them.  And  the  farther  consider- 
ation or  it  was  adjourned  to  a  subsequent  day,  that 
none  might  pretend  that  an  undue  advantage  had  been 
taken,  or  that  a  matter  of  such  importance  had  been 
concluded  precipitately.  On  the  17th  of  August,  the 
parliament  resumed  the  subject,  and  previous  to  the 
vote,  the  Confession  was  again  read,  article  by  article 4 
"The  bischopis  spak  nothing."g    The  Earl  of  Athole, 


•  Knox,  Historic,  p.  237—8. 

f  Art.  Pari.  Scot,  p.  526—534.  Knox,  Historic,  p.  240— 
253.     Dunlop's  Confessions,  ii.  21—98. 

J  In  Knox's  Historie,  "the  17th  day  of  July"  is  printed,  by 
mistake,  instead  of  the  17th  o(Angu»t. 

fl  Keith  is  at  a  great  lots  to  account  for,  and  excuse,  the 


and  Lords  Somerville  and  Borthwick  were  the  only 
persons  of  the  temporal  estate  who  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive, assigning  this  reason,  Wt  will  btlevt  a*  our  fore* 
fatherU  btlevit.*  After  the  vote  establishing  the  Con- 
fession, the  Earl  Marischal  made  a  speech,  in  which 
he  declared,  that  the  silence  of  the  clergy  that  day  had 
confirmed  him  in  his  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  protes- 
tant doctrine ;  and  he  protested  that  if  any  of  the  eccle- 
siastical estate  should  afterwards  oppose  the  Confes- 
sion now  received,  they  should  be  entitled  to  no  credit, 
seeing,  after  full  knowledge  of  it,  and  ample  time  for 
deliberation,  they  had  allowed  it  to  pass  without  the 
smallest  opposition  or  contradiction. f  On  the  94th 
of  August,  the  parliament  abolished  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion, prohibited  under  certain  penalties  the  celebration 
of  mass,  and  rescinded  all  the  laws  formerly  made  in 
support  of  the^loman  Catholic  church,  and  against  the 
reformed  religion.! 

Thus  did  the  reformed  religion  advance  in  Scotland, 
from  small  beginnings,  and  amidst  ereat  opposition, 
until  it  attained  a  parliamentary  establishment.  Be- 
sides the  influence  of  Heaven  which  secretly  accom- 
panied the  labours  of  the  preachers  and  confessors  of 
the  truth,  the  serious  and  inquisitive  reader  will  trace 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  that  concatenation  of  event 
which  contributed  to  its  rise,  preservation,  and  increase ; 
in  the  over-ruling  of  the  caprice,  the  ambition,  the 
avarice,  and  the  interested  policy  of  princes  and  cabi- 
nets, many  of  whom  had  nothing  less  in  view  than  to 
favour  that  cause,  which  they  were  so  instrumental  in 
promoting. 

The  breach  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  with  the 
Romish  See,  awakened  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  to  a  controversy 
which  had  formerly  been  carried  on  at  too  great  a  dis-  , 
tance  to  interest  them,  and  led  not  a  few  to  desire  a  ' 
reformation  more  improved  than  the  model  which  that 
monarch  had  held  out  to  them.  The  premature  death 
of  James  V.  of  Scotland  saved  the  Reformers  from 
destruction.  And  during  the  short  period  in  which 
they  received  the  countenance  of  civil  authority,  at  the 
commencement  of  A  nan's  legency,  the  seeds  of  the 
reformed  doctrine  were  so  widely  spread,  and  had  taken 
such  deep  root,  as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  violent  mea- 
sures which  the  Regent,  after  his  recantation,  employ- 
ed to  extirpate  them.  Those  who  were  driven  from 
the  country  by  persecution  found  an  asylum  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  decidedly  protestant  government  of 
Edward  VI.  After  his  death,  the  alliance  of  England 
with  Spain,  and  of  Scotland  with  France,  the  two 
great  contending  powers  on  the  continent,  prevented 
any  concert  between  the  two  courts,  which  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  protestant  religion  in  Britain. 
While  the  cruelties  of  the  English  Queen  drove  preach- 
ers into  Scotland,  the  political  schemes  of  the  Queen 
Regent  induced  her  to  favour  the  protestants,  and  to 
connive  at  the  propagation  of  their  opinions.  At  the 
critical  moment  when  she  had  accomplished  her 
favourite  designs,  and  was  prepared  to  crush  the  Re- 
formation, Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  England, 
who  was  induced,  by  political  no  less  than  religious 
considerations,  to  support  the  Scottish  reformers.  The 
French  court  were  equally  bent  on  their  suppression, 
and,  having  lately  concluded  peace  with  Spain,  were 
preparing  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom 
against  them ;  but  at  this  very  time,  those  intestine 
dissentions,  which  continued  so  long  to  desolate  France, 
broke  out,  and  forced  them  to  accede  to  that  treaty, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  French  influence,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  Scotland. 


silence  of  the  popish  clergy  (to  whom  he  is  almost  uniformly 
partial);  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  retract  one  apology 
which  he  had  made  for  ihcm,  vii.  that  they  were  deterred 
from  speaking  by  the  threatening!  of  their  opponent*.  His- 
tory, p.  149,  150,  488,  note  (a). 
•  Knox,  Historie,  p.  253.  f  Ibid. 
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period  vn. 

From  August  1560,  when  he  was  settled  m  Minister  of  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation,  to  Decem- 
ber 1563,  when  he  was  acquitted  from  a  charge  of  treason. 

In  appointing  the  protestant  ministers  to  particular  sta- 
tions throughout  the  kingdom,  a  measure  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  council  immediately  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  civil  war,  the  temporary  arrangements  that 
had  been  formerly  made  were  in  general  confirmed,  and 
our  Reformer  resumed  his  charge  as  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh.* He  returned  to  that  city  in  the  end  of  April,f 
and  continued  to  preach  there  during  the  siege  of  Leith, 
and  during  the  negociations  which  terminated  in  a  peace. 

Although  the  Parliament  had  abolished  the  papal 
jurisdiction  and  worship,  and  ratified  the  protestant 
doctrine,  as  laid  down  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
reformed  church  was  not  yet  completely  organised  in 
Scotland.  Hitherto  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  used 
by  the  English  church  at  Geneva,  had  been  generally 
followed  as  the  rule  of  publio  worship  and  discipline. 
But  this  having  been  compiled  for  the  use  of  a  single 
congregation,  composed,  too,  chiefly  of  men  of  educa- 
tion, was  found  inadequate  for  an  extensive  church, 
consisting  of  a  multitude  of  confederated  congrega- 
tions. Our  reformers  were  anxious  to  provide  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  to  the  whole  people  in 
the  kingdom ;  but  they  were  very  far  from  approving 
of  the  promiscuous  admission  of  persons  of  all  descrip- 
tions to  the  peculiar  privileges  ot  the  church  of  Christ. 
From  the  beginning,  they  were  sensible  of  the  great 
importance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  religion,  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the 
preservation  of  pure  doctrine  and  morals.  In  the  peti- 
tion presented  to  Parliament  in  August,  the  restoration 
of  this  was  specially  requested 4  And  Knox,  who 
had  observed  toe  great  advantages  which  attended  the 
observance  of  a  strict  discipline  at  Geneva,  and  the 
manifold  evils  which  resulted  from  the  want  of  it  in 
England,  insisted  very  particularly  on  this  topic,  in 
the  discourses  which  he  delivered  from  the  book  of 
Hagrgai  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament.))  The  diffi- 
culties which  the  reformed  ministers  had  to  surmount, 
before  they  could  accomplish  this  great  object,  began 
to  present  themselves  at  this  early  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress. When  it  is  considered,  that  Calvin  was  sub- 
jected to  a  sentence  of  banishment  from  the  senate  of 
Geneva,  and  exposed  to  the  rage  of  a  popular  tumult, 
before  he  could  prevail  on  the  citixens  to  submit  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline^  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 


*  Knox,  Historie,  p.  336. 

f  Records  of  Town  Council,  May  8,  1560. 

i  Knox,  Historie,  p.  238.  ||  Ibid.  p.  237. 

j  Beta,  Vita  Calvini.  Melchior.  Adami  Vitae  Eiter.  Theo- 
log.  p.  70,  88.  After  the  Senate  had  made  a  decree  which 
subverted  the  discipline  of  the  church,  Calvin,  in  the  course 
of  a  sermon  which  ne  delivered  before  the  dispensation  of  the 
Supper,  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  said,  "  I  will  die  sooner  than 
this  hand  shall  reach  the  symbols  of  the  Lord's  body  to  any 
one  who  has  been  found  a  despiser  of  God:'*  whicn  words 
struck  such  an  awe  on  the  minds  of  the  persons  who  had  been 
absolved  by  the  senate  from  the  sentence  of  the  church-court, 
that  none  of  them  ventured  to  approach  the  table.  Persons 
unfriendly  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Reformed 
churches  have  represented  the  opposition  made  to  them,  in 
this  and  other  instances,  as  arising  from  the  attempts  of  the 
reformers  to  have  their  discipline  established  by  human  laws, 
and  supported  by  civil  penalties.  But  this  is  a  complete  mis- 
representation of  the  case.  <*  Neque  enim  consentaneum  est 
(says  Calvin)  nt  qui  roonitionibus  nostris  obtemperare  nolu- 
erint,  eos  ad  magistratum  deferamus."  Institut  Christ  Relig. 
p.  434.  Lugd.  Batav.  1654.  The  proper  question  between  him 
and  his  opponents  was.  Whether  ministers  were  obliged  to 
administer  the  sacraments  to  those  whom  they  judged  unwor- 
thy? Or,  (which  amounted  to  the  same  thing)  Whether  the 
decisions  of  the  church-court  in  such  matters  were  to  be  re- 
newed and  reversed  by  the  civil  court?  Melch.  Adam,  ut 
supra.  And  this  will  be  found  to  have  been  the  true  stale  of 
the  question,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  distentions  between  the 
church  and  the  court  in  Scotland,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Reformation. 


the  opposition  which  our  reformer*  met  with  in  their 
endeavours  to  introduce  this  into  Scotland.  Knox's 
warm  exhortations  on  this  head  were  at  first  disre- 
garded, and  his  plan  of  church-polity  derided  as  a  dt> 
vout  imagination,  by  some  of  the  professors  of  the 
reformed  doctrine.*  And  the  Parliament  dissolved 
without  adopting  any  measure  relative  to.  this  matter. 
As  the  ministers,  however,  continued  to  urge  the 


subject,  and  as  the  reasonableness  of  their 
could  not  be  denied,  the  Privy  Council,  soon  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  gave  a  commission  to 
Knox,  and  four  other  ministers,  who  had  fbnneriy  bass 
employed  along  with  him  in  composing  the  Conies 
sion,  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  governmeot.t 
They  immediately  set  about  this  task,  with  a  diligeacs 
and  care  proportioned  to  their  convictions  of  its  im- 
portance. They  "  took  not  their  example  (says  Row) 
from  any  kirk  in  the  world,  no,  not  from  Geneva/' 
but  drew  their  plan  from  the  sacred  scriptures.  Hav- 
ing arranged  the  subject  under  different  heads,  they 
divided  these  among  them ;  and,  after  they  had  finished 
their  several  parts,  they  met  together,  and  examined 
them  with  great  attention,  spending  much  time  in  read- 
ing and  meditation  on  the  subject,  and  in  earnest 
prayers  for  divine  direction.  When  they  had  drawn 
up  the  whole  in  form,  they  laid  it  before  the  General 
Assembly,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  after  they  had 
caused  some  of  its  articles  to  be  abridged.^  «  was 
also  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council.  But  although 
many  of  the  members  highly  approved  of  the  plan,  it 
was  warmly  opposed  by  others.  This  opposition  did 
not  arise  from  any  difference  of  sentiment  between  them 
and  the  ministers  respecting  ecclesiastical  government, 
but  partly  from  aversion  to  the  strict  discipline  which 
it  appointed  to  be  exercised  against  vice,  and  partly 
from  reluctance  to  comply  with  its  requisition  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the  popish  ohareh  to 
the  support  of  the  new  religious  and  literary  establish- 
ments. Though  not  formally  ratified  by  the  Council, 
it  was,  however,  subscribed  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
members  ;||  and  as  the  sources  of  prejudice  against  it 
were  well  known,  it  was  submitted  to  the  nation,  and 
carried  into  effect  in  all  its  principal  ecclesiastical 
regulations.^  It  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of 
the  Book  of  Policy,  or  First  Book  of  Discipline. 

Considering  the  activity  of  Knox  in  constructing  and 
recommending  this  platform,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject  in  itself,  it  cannot  be  altogether  foreign  to  oar 
object,  to  take  a  view  of  the  form  and  order  of  the  pro- 
testant church  of  Scotland,  as  delineated  in  the  Book 
of  Discipline,  and  in  other  authentic  documents  of  that 
period. 

The  ordinary  and  permanent  office-bearers  of  the 
church  were  of  four  kinds :  the  minister  or  pastor,  to 


whom  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  administration 

•  Knox,  Historic,  p.  237,  256. 

f  The  names  of  the  ministers  who  composed  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  the  Book  of  Discipline,  were  John  Winxam,  John 
Spottiswood,  John  Douglas,  John  Row,  and  John  Knox.  Ibid, 
p.  256. 

\  Row,  MS.  Historic  of  the  Kirk,  p.  11, 16, 17.     It  is  most 

Erobable  that  the  meeting  of  Assembler  by  which  the  Book  of 
discipline  was  approved,  was  that  which  Knox  calls  a  conven- 
tion, held  on  the  5th  of  January  1561.  Historic,  p.  261.295. 
The  first  General  Assembly  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
that  time.  Buik  of  the  Universal  I  Kirk,  p.  3.  MS.  Advocates* 
Library.  But  there  is  no  account  of  its  proceedings  in  thai, 
or  in  any  other  register  which  I  have  had  access  to  see.  la 
the  copy  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  published  (by  Cal- 
derwood,  I  believe,)  anno  1621.  u.  23,  70.  and  in  Dunlop's Con- 
fessions, ii.  517,  605,  it  is  said  tnat  the  order  for  compiling  H 
was  given  on  the  29th  of  April  1560;  and  that  it  was  finished 
by  them  on  the  20th  May  following.  But  as  the  civil  war  was 
not  then  concluded,  I  have  preferred  the  account  which  Knox 
gives,  that  it  was  undertaken  subsequent  to  the  meeting  of 
parliament  in  August  that  year.     Historie,  p.  256. 

II  In  Dunlop  ii.  436.  the  approbation  of  it  is  styled  an  Act 
of  Secret  Council,  25th  January  1560.  t.  e.  1561. 

$  Knox,  Historie.  p.  256,  257,  295,  296.  Keith,  496,  497. 
Dunlop,  ii.  606—608. 
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of  the  sacraments  belooged ;  the  doctor  or  teacher,  whose 
province  it  was  to  interpret  scripture,  and  confute  errors 
(including  those  who  taught  theology  in  schools  and 
noiversitieo) ;  the  ruling  elder,  who  assisted  the  min- 
ister in  exercising  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  govern- 
ment; aad  the  deacon,  who  had  the  special  over- 
sight of  the  revenues  of  the  church  and  the  poor. 
But  besides  these,  it  was  found  necessary,  at  this 
time,  to  employ  some  persons  in  extraordinary  and 
temporary  charges.  As  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  ministers  to  supply  the  different  parts  of  the 
eooatry,  that  the  people  might  not  be  left  altogether 
destitute  of  public  worship  and  instruction,  certain 
pious  persons  who  hsd  received  a  common  education 
were  appointed  to  read  the  scriptures  and  the  common 
prayers.  These  were  called  reader**  In  large  parishes, 
persons  of  this  description  were  also  employed  to  re* 
lieve  the  ministers  from  a  part  of  the  puolic  service. 
If  they  advanced  in  knowledge,  they  were  encouraged 
to  add  a  few  plain  exhortations  to  the  reading  of  the 
scriptares.  Id  this  case  they  were  called  exhortere ; 
but  they  wars  examined  and  admitted,  before  entering 
upon  this  employment. 

The  same  cause  gave  rise  to  another  temporary  ex- 
pedient. Instead  of  fixing  all  the  ministers  in  particu- 
lar charges,  it  was  judged  proper,  after  supplying  the 
principal  towns,  to  assign  to  the  rest  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  large  district,  over  which  they  were  appointed 
regularly  to  travel,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching,  of 
planting  churches,  and  inspecting  the  conduct  of  miu- 
tsters,  exhorters,  snd  readers.  These  were  called 
superinlendents*  The  number  originally  proposed  was 
ten ;  bnt  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  proper  persons,  or 
lather  to  the  want  of  necessary  funds,  there  were  never 
mors  than  six  appoint.  The  deficiency  was  sup- 
plied by  commissioners  or  visitors,  appointed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  General  Assembly. 

None  were  allowed  to  preach,  or  to  administer  the 
sacraments,  till  they  were  regularly  called  to  this  em- 
ployment. Persons  were  invested  with  the  pastoral 
office  in  the  way  of  being  freely  elected  by  the  people,* 
examined  by  the  ministers,  and  publicly  admitted  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation.  On  the  day  of  ad- 
mission, the  minister  who  presided,  after  preaching  a 
sermon  suited  to  the  occasion,  nut  a  number  of  ques- 
tions to  the  candidate,  to  satisfy  the  church  as  to  his 
sound ness  in  the  faith,  his  willingness  to  undertake 
the  charge,  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  his  resolu- 
tion to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  with  diligence 
and  fidelity.  Satisfactory  answers  having  been  given 
to  these  questions,  and  the  people  having  signified 
their  adherence  to  their  former  choice,  the  person  was 
admitted  and  set  apart  by  prayer,  without  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands;|  and  the  service  was  concluded  with 
an  exhortation,  the  singing  of  a  psalm,  and  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  blessing.  Superintendents  were  ad- 
mitted in  the  same  way  as  other  ministers.^  The 
affairs  of  each  congregation  were  managed  by  the 
minister,  elders,  and  deacons,  who  constituted  the 
kiri^session,  which  met  regularly  once  a-week,  and 
oftener  if  business  required.  There  was  a  meeting 
called  the  weekly  exercise,  or  prophesying,  held  in  every 
considerable  town,  consisting  of  the  ministers,  exhort- 
ers,  and  learned  men  in  the  vicinity,  for  expounding 
the  scripture.  This  was  afterwards  converted  into  the 
prctbytery  or  classical  assembly.  The  superintendent 
met  with  the  ministers  and  delegated  elders  of  his  dis- 
trict, twice  a-vear,  in  the  provincial  synod,  which  took 
cognisance  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  within  its  bounds. 
And  the  general  assembly,  which  was  composed  of 
ministers  and  elders  commissioned  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  met  twice,  sometimes  thrice  in 


•  Dvnlop's  Confessions,  ii.  524,  536,  545, 577,  638,  639. 

t  Dunlop,  ii.  596.  Imposition  of  hinds  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  oe  used  by  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline.  Ibid. 
fifo—ft.  t  Knox,  Historic  p.  263-466. 


a  year,  and  attended  to  the  interests  of  the  national 
church. 

Public  worship  was  conducted  according  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Order,  with  a  few  variations  adapted 
to  the  state  of  Scotland.  On  Sabbath-days,  the  people 
assembled  twice  for  public  worship ;  and,  to  promote 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  catechizing  was  sub- 
stituted for  preaching  in  the  afternoon.  In  towns, 
a  sermon  was  regularly  preached  on  one  day  of  the 
week  besides  Sabbath ;  and  on  almost  every  day  the 
people  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  public  prayers 
and  the  reading  of  the  scriptures.  Baptism  was  never 
dispensed  unless  it  was  accompanied  with  preaching 
or  catechising.  The  Lord's  supper  was  administered 
four  times  a  year  in  towns,  and  there  were  ordinarily 
two  '•  ministrations,"  one  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  another  later  in  the  day.  The  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptizing,  and  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  table, 
were  condemned  and  laid  aside ;  and  anniversary  holy- 
days  were  wholly  abolished.*  We  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  advert  to  the  discipline  under  which 
offenders  were  brought. 

The  compilers  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  state  of  education.  They 
required  that  a  school  should  be  erected  in  every 
parish,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles 
of  religion,  grammar,  and  the  Latin  tongue.  They 
proposed  that  a  college  should  be  erected  in  every 
"  notable  town,"  in  which  logic  and  rhetoric  should 
be  taught  along  with  the  learned  languages.  They 
seem  to  have  had  it  in  their  eye  to  revive  the  system 
adopted  in  some  of  the  ancient  republics,  in  which  the 
youth  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the  public 
rather  than  of  their  parents,  by  obliging  the  nobility 
and  gentry  to  educate  their  children,  ana  by  providing, 
at  the  public  expense,  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  who  discovered  talents  for  learning.  Their 
regulations  for  the  three  national  universities  discover 
an  enlightened  regard  to  the  interests  of  literature,  and 
may  suggest  hints  which  deserve  attention  in  the  pre- 
sent age.f  If  they  were  not  reduced  to  practice,  the 
blame  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  reformed  ministers, 
but  to  those  persons  who,  through  avarice,  defeated 
the  execution  of  their  plans. 

To  carry  these  important  measures  into  effect,  per- 
manent fund 8  were  requisite;  and  for  these  it  was 
natural  to  look  to  the  patrimony  of  the  church.  The 
popish  clergy  had  been  superseded,  and  excluded  from 
all  religious  services,  by  the  alterations  which  the  par- 
liament had  introduced ;  and,  whatever  provision  it 
was  proper  to  allot  for  the  individual  incumbents  dur- 
ing life,  it  was  unreasonable  that  they  should  continue 
to  enjoy  the  whole  of  the  emoluments  which  were  at- 
tached to  the  offices  for  which  they  had  been  found 
totally  unfit.  No  successors  could  be  appointed  to 
them ;  and  there  was  not  any  individual,  or  class  of 
men  in  the  nation,  who  could  justly  claim  a  title  to 
the  rents  of  their  benefices.  The  compilers  of  the 
Book  of  Discipline,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  patri- 
mony of  the  church  should  be  appropriated,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  support  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment. Under  this  head  they  included  the  min- 
istry, the  schools,  and  the  poor.  For  the  ministers 
they  required  that  such  u  honest  provision"  should  be 
made,  as  would  give  "  neither  occasion  of  solicitude, 
neither  yet  of  insoleocie  and  wantonnesse."  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  they  thought  that  forty  bolls  of  meal,  and 
twenty-six  bolls  of  malt,  with  a  reasonable  sum  of 
money  to  purchase  other  necessary  articles  of  provi- 
sion for  his  family,  was  an  adequate  stipend  for  a 
minister.  To  enable  superintendents  to  defray  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  travelling  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  six  chaldere  of  bear,  nine  chalders  of 
meal,  three  chalders  of  oats,  and  six  hundred  merks  in 


•  For  an   illustration  of  some   of  these   facts,  see   Note 
XXXVII. 
f  First  Book  of  Discipline,  chap.  vii.    Dunlop,  ii.  547—561. 
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money,  were  thought  necessary  as  an  annual  stipend. 
The  salaries  of  professors  were  fixed  from  one  to  two 
hundred  pounds;  and  the  particular  mode  of  support- 
ing the  poor  was  delayed,  until  means  should  be 
adopted  to  suppress  "stubborne  and  idle  beggars,4' 
and  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  really  necessitous 
in  each  parish.  The  stipends  of  ministers  were  to  be 
collected  by  the  deacons  from  the  tithes ;  but  all  illegal 
exactions  were  to  be  previously  abolished,  and  mea- 
sures taken  to  relieve  the  labourers  of  the  ground  from 
the  oppressive  manner  in  which  the  tithes  had  been 

Sithered  by  the  clergy,  or  by  those  to  whom  they  had 
rmed  them.  The  revenues  of  bishopricks,  and  of 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  with  the  rents  aris- 
ing from  the  endowments  to  monasteries  and  other 
religious  foundations,  were  to  be  divided  and  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  universities,  or  of  the 
churches  within  their  bounds. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unpalatable  than  doctrine  of 
this  kind  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  protestant 
nobility  and  gentry.  They  had  for  some  time  fixed  a 
covetous  eye  on  the  rich  revenues  of  the  popish  clergy. 
Some  of  them  had  seised  upon  the  church-lands,  or 
retained  the  tithes  in  their  own  hands.  Others  had 
taken  long  leases  of  them  from  the  clergy  for  small 
sums  of  money,  and  were  anxious  to  have  these  pri- 
vate bargains  legalized.  Hence  their  aversion  to  have 
the  Book  of  Discipline  ratified  ;*  hence  the  poverty  and 
the  complaints  of  the  ministers,  and  the  languishing 
state  of  the  universities.  The  Swiss  Reformer,  by  his 
eloquence  and  his  firmness,  enabled  his  countrymen  to 
gain  a  conquest  over  their  avarice  which  was  more 
honourable  to  them  than  any  of  their  other  victories, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  appropriate  the  whole  reve- 
nues of  the  popish  establishment  to  the  support  of  the 
protestant  church  and  seminaries  of  literature,  f  But 
it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  manage  the  numerous 
and  powerful  barons  of  Scotland  as  it  was  to  sway  the 
minds  of  the  burgo-masters  of  Zurich.  When  we 
consider,  however,  the  extent  of  the  establishments 
proposed  by  our  reformers,  including  the  support  of 
the  ministry,  of  parochial  schools,  of  city  colleges,  and 
of  national  universities,  we  cannot  regard  the  demand 
which  they  made  on  the  funds  devoted  to  the  church 
as  extravagant  or  unreasonable.  They  shewed  them- 
selves disinterested  by  the  moderate  share  which  they 
asked  for  themselves ;  and  the  worst  that  we  can  say 
of  their  plan  is,  that  it  was  worthy  of  a  more  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  age,  in  which  it  might  have  met  with 
rulers  more  capable  of  appreciating  its  utility,  and 
better  disposed  to  carry  it  into  execution.:): 

It  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  observe  the  restoration 
of  religion  and  of  letters  going  hand  in  hand,  in  our 
native  country.  Every  where,  indeed,  the  Reforma- 
tion had  the  most  powerful  influence,  direct  and  remote, 
on  the  general  promotion  of  literature.  It  aroused  the 
human  mind  from  the  lethargy  in  which  it  had  slum- 
bered for  ages,  released  it  from  the  fetters  of  implicit 
faith  and  blind  obedience  to  human  authority,  and 
stimulated  it  to  the  exertion  of  its  powers  in  the  search 
of  truth.  It  induced  the  learned  to  study  with  care 
the  original  language  in  which  the  sacred  books  were 
written ;  and  it  diffused  knowledge  among  the  illiterate, 

*  Knox  mentions  Lord  Erskine,  {afterwards  Earl  of  Mar) 
a*  one  of  the  chief  noblemen  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  dis- 
cipline, and  assirna  two  reasons  for  hi*  refusal;  first,  "  he  hes  a 
rerv  Jesabell  to  bis  wife/'  and  second,  •*  if  the  pure,  the  scullis, 
and  ministry  of  the  kirk,  had  thair  awn,  his  kitcheing  wald 
want  twa  partes  and  mair  of  that  quhilk  he  now  injnstiy  pos- 
sesses." Historie,  p.  256.  My  lady  Mar's  passion  for  money 
was  well  known  at  that  time,  and  is  referred  to  in  Lord  Thirf- 
stane's  *4  Ad  monition n  to  my  Lord  of  Mar  Regent,"  published 
in  Ancient  Scottish  Poems  from  Maitland  MS.  p.  164.  Lond. 
1786,  r 

Nor,  to  content  thy  marrow's  covatice, 
Put  not  thyself  in  perrell  for  to  pereis. 

+  Hess.  Life  of  Zuinrfe,  p.  201-207.    Gerdes.  i.  309. 

t  See  Note  XXXVIII 


by  laying  open  the  scriptures,  and  calling  upon  all  to 
examine  them  for  themselves.  The  unintelligible  jar- 
gon which  had  long  infested  the  schools  began  to  be 
discarded.'  Controversies  were  now  decided  by  ap- 
peals to  scripture  and  common  sense ;  and  the  disputes 
which  were  eagerly  maintained  led  to  the  improvement 
of  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  a  more  rational  method  of 
communicating  knowledge.  Superstition  and  credu- 
lity being  undermined,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  waa  soon 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  laws  of  nature,  as 
well  as  the  genuine  doctrines  of  revelation. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  revival  of  letters  pre- 
ceded the  reformation  of  religion,  and  materially  facili- 
tated its  progress.  In  the  north,  this  order  waa  re- 
versed; end  Scotland,  in  particular,  must  date  the 
origin  of  her  literary  acquirements  from  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  protestant  opinions.  As  the  one  gained 
ground,  the  other  was  brought  forward.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Greek  language  began  to  be 
studied  almost'  as  soon  as  the  light  of  Reformation 
dawned  upon  this  country ;  and  I  have  now  to  state 
that  the  first  school  for  teaching  the  Hebrew  language 
in  Scotland  was  opened  immediately  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  protestant  church.  Hebrew  was  one 
of  the  branches  of  education  appointed  by  the  Book 
of  Discipline  to  be  taught  in  the  reformed  seminaries, 
and  Providence  had  furnished  a  person  who  waa  well 
qualified  for  that  task  which  the  incumbent  professors 
in  the  universities  were  totally  unfit  to  undertake. 

The  person  to  whom  I  refer  was  John  Row.  After 
finishing  his  education  at  St.  Andrews,  and  practising 
for  some  time  as  an  advocate  before  the  Consistoriai 
court  there,  he  had  left  the  country,  about  the  year 
1550,  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  his  studies  to 
greater  advantage  on  the  continent.  Within  a  short 
time  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law*  from 
two  Italian  universities.  He  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  one  branch  of  study,  but,  improving  the  op- 
portunity which  he  enjoyed,  made  himself  master  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  His  reputation  as 
a  lawyer  being  high,  the  Scottish  clergy  employed  him 
as  agent  to  manage  some  of  their  causes  before  the 
court  of  Rome.  This  introduced  him  to  the  friendship 
of  Guido  Ascanius  Sforza,  Cardinal  of  Sancta  Flora, 
and  to  the  acquaintance  of  two  sovereign  Pontiffs, 
Julius  III.  and  Paul  IV.  Had  he  remained  in  Italy, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  would  soon  have  attained 
to  honourable  preferment  in  the  church ;  but  having 
lost  his  health,  he  determined  in  1558  to  return  to  his 
native  country.  The  reigning  Pope  had  heard  with 
concern  of  the  progress  which  the  Reformation  was 
making  in  Scotland,  and,  as  he  had  great  confidence  in 
Row's  talents,  appointed  him  his  nuncio,  with  instruc- 
tions to  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  oppose  the  new 
opinions.  When  he  came  home  he  endeavoured  for 
some  time  to  discharge  his  commission,  hut  despairing 
of  success,  and  foreseeing  the  confusions  in  which  the 
country  was  in  danger  of  being  involved,  he  resolved 
on  returning  to  Italy.  From  this  resolution  he  waa 
diverted  by  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  who  admired 
his  learning,  and  conceived  good  hopes  from  the  can- 
dour which  he  displayed  in  the  management  of  religi- 
ous controversy.  His  constancy  was  soon  after  shaken 
by  the  discovery  of  the  imposture  which  the  clergy 
attempted  to  practise  at  Musselburgh,  and  having  held 
some  conferences  with  Knox,  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  protestant  faith.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation  he  was  admitted  minister  of  Perth,  and, 
at  the  recommendation  of  his  brethren,  began  to  give 
lessons  on  the  Hebrew  language  to  young  men  who 
were  placed  under  his  tuition.* 

The  interests  of  literature  in  Scotland  were  not  a 
little  promoted  at  this  time  by  the  return  of  Buchanan 
to  his  native  country.     That  accomplished   scholar, 


•  Row's  MS.  Historie  nt  sup.  p.  308,  356,  373.    See  also 
Note  XXXIX. 
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»his  flight  in  1538,  had  visited  the  most  celebrated 
seminaries  on  the  continent,  improved  his  stock  of 
learning,  and  given  different  specimens  of  those  talents 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  posterity  as  well  as  of  his 
contemporaries,  have  placed  him  indisputably  at  the 
head  of  modern  Latin  poets.  The  reception  which  he 
obtained  from  his  countrymen  evinced  that  they  were 
not  incapable  of  estimating  his  merits;  and  the  satis- 
faction with  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
among  them,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  the 
most  Teemed  men  in  Europe,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
they  had  already  made  no  inconsiderable  advances  in 
the  acquisition  of  polite  literature.* 

.  We  are  apt  to  form  false  and  exaggerated  notions 
of  the  rudeness  of  our  ancestors.  Scotland  was,  in- 
deed, at  that  period,  as  she  is  still  at  the  present  day, 
behind  many  of  the  southern  countries  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  some  of  the  fine  arts,  and  she  was  a  stranger  to 
that  refinement  of  manners  which  has  oftener  been  a 
concealment  to  viee  than  an  ornament  to  virtue.  But 
that  her  inhabitants  were  "  men  unacquainted  with  the 
pleasures  of  conversation,  ignorant  of  arts  and  civility, 
aud  corrupted  beyond  their  usual  rusticity  by  a  dis- 
mal fanaticism,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  all 
humanity  or  improvement,"!  is  an  assertion  which 
argues  either  inexcusable  ignorance  or  deplorable  pre- 
judice. Will  this  character  apply  to  such  men  as 
Buchanan,  Knox,  Row,  Willock,  Balnaves,  Erskine, 
Maitland,  Glencairn,  and  James  Stewart,  not  to  name 
many  others ;  men,  who  excelled  in  their  respective 
ranks  and  professions,  who  had  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, travelled  into  foreign  countries,  conversed  with 
the  best  company,  and,  in  addition  to  their  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  learning,  could  speak  the  most  polite 
languages  of  modern  Europe  1  Perhaps  some  of  our 
literati,  who  entertain  such  a  diminutive  idea  of  the 
taste  and  learning  of  those  times,  might  be  surprised, 
if  they  could  be  set  down  at  the  tabic  of  one  of  our 
Scottish  reformers,  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  his 
children  and  pupils,  where  the  conversation  was  all 
carried  on  in  French,  and  the  chapter  of  the  bible,  at 
family  worship,  was  read  by  the  boys  in  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Perhaps  they  might  have  blushed , 
if  the  book  had  been  pot  into  their  hands,  and  they  had 
been  required  to  perform  a  part  of  the  exercises.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  this  was  the  common  practice 
in  the  house  of  John  Row.±  Nor  was  the  improve- 
ment of  our  native  tongue  neglected  at  that  time. 
David  Fcrguum,  minister  of  Dunfermline,  was  much 
celebrated  for  his  attention  to  this  branch  of  composi- 
tion. He  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  univer- 
sity education,  but  possessing  a  good  taste  and  lively 
imagination,  was  very  successful  in  refining  and  en- 
riching the  Scottish  language,  by  his  discourses  and 
writings.  | 

The  first  General  Auembly  of  the  reformed  church 
of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber 1560.  It  consisted  of  forty  members,  only  six  of 
whom  were  ministers.^  Knox  was  one  of  these ;  and 
he  continued  to  sit  in  most  of  the  meetings  of  that 
court  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Its  deliberations 
were  conducted  at  first  with  great  simplicity  and  una- 
nimity. It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  there  were 
seven  different  meetings  of  Assembly  without  a  mode- 
rator or  president.  But  as  the  number  of  members 
increased,  and  business  became  more  complicated,  a 
moderator  was  appointed  to  be  chosen  at  every  meet- 
ing ;  he  was  invested  with  authority  to  maintain  order ; 
and  regulations  were  enacted  concerning  the  constit- 
uent members  of  the  court,  the  causes  which  ought  to 
come  before  them,  and  the  mode  of  procedure.    The 

•  See  Note  XL. 

♦  Hume,  History  of  England,  vol.  r.  chap.  38,  p.  51.  Loud. 
1807.  t  Sea  the  last  note  on  the  preceding  pace. 

I  See  Note  XLI. 
Bvik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  2.  MS.  Adv.  Lib.  Keith,  498. 
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first  person  who  occupied  the  place  of  moderator  was 
John  Willock,  .Superintendent  of  Glasgow  and  the 
West.* 

In  the  close  of  this  year,  our  Reformer  suffered  a 
heavy  domestic  loss,  by  the  death  of  his  valuable  wife, 
who,  after  sharing  in  the  hardships  of  her  husband's 
exile,  was  removed  from  him  just  when  he  had  ob- 
tained a  comfortable  settlement  for  his  family. f  He 
was  left  with  the  charge  of  two  young  children,  in 
addition  to  his  other  cares.  His  mother-in-law  was 
still  with  him;  but  though  he  took  pleasure  in  her 
religious  conversation,  the  dejection  of  mind  to  which 
she  was  subject,  and  which  all  his  efforts  could  never 
completely  cure,  rather  increased  than  lightened  his 
burden. ^  His  acute  feelings  were  severely  wounded 
by  this  stroke ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  moderate  his 
grief  by  the  consolations  which  he  administered  to 
others,  and  by  application  to  public  duty.  He  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving,  on  this  occasion,  a  letter 
from  his  much  respected  friend  Calvin,  in  which  ex- 
pressions of  great  esteem  for  his  deceased  partner  were 
mingled  with  condolence  for  his  loss.|| 

1  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that 
Knox,  with  the  consent  of  his  brethren,  consulted  the 
Genevan  reformer  upon  several  difficult  questions 
which  occurred  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation,  and  that  a  number  of  letters  passed 
between  them  on  this  subject.^ 

Anxieties  on  a  public  account  were  felt  by  Knox 
along  with  his  domestic  distress.  The  Reformation 
had  hitherto  advanced  with  a  success  equal  to  his 
most  sanguine  expectations;  and,  at  this  time,  no  op- 
position was  publicly  made  to  the  new  establishment. 
but  matters  were  still  in  a  very  critical  state.  There 
were  a  party  in  the  nation,  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
in  numbers  and  power,  who  remained  addieted  to 
popery ;  and,  though  they  had  given  way  to  the  tor- 
rent, they  anxiously  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  em- 
broil the  country  in  another  civil  war,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  religion.  Queen  Mary,  and  her 
husband  the  King  of  France,  had  refused  to  ratify  the 
late  treaty,  and  had  dismissed  the  deputy  sent  by  the 
Parliament,  with  marks  of  the  highest  displeasure  at 
the  innovations  which  they  had  presumed  to  introduce. 
A  new  army  was  preparing  in  France  for  the  invasion? 
of  Scotland  against  the  spring;  emissaries  were  sent, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  encourage  and  unite  the  Roman 
Catholics;  and  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land would  subject  herself  to  new  expense  and  odium, 
by  protecting  them  from  a  second  attack.^ 

The  danger  was  not  unperceived  by  our  Reformer, 
who  laboured  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
with  a  due  sense  of  it,  and  to  excite  them  speedily  to 
complete  the  settlement  of  religion  throughout  the 
kingdom,  which,  ho  was  persuaded,  would  prove  the 
principal  bulwark  against  the  assaults  of  their  adver- 
saries. His  admonitions  were  now  listened  to  with 
attention  by  many  who  had  formerly  treated  them  with 
indifference.**  The  threatened  storm,  however,  blew 
over,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  French  king ; 
but  this  necessarily  led  to  a  measure  which  involved 
the  Scottish  protectants  in  a  new  struggle,  and  exposed 
the  reformed  church  to  dangers  less  obvious  and  strik- 


•  See  Note  XLII.  f  Knox,  Historic  p.  260. 

\  Preface  to  a  Letter,  added  to  An  Answer  to  a  Letter  of  a 
Jesuit,  named  Tyrie,  be  Johne  Knox.— Sanctandrois. — Anno 
Do.  1572. 

H  Calvini  Epistoke,  p.  t60,  apud  Oper.  torn.  ht.  **  Viduitas 
tna  mihi,  ut  debet,  tristis  et  acerba  ett.  Uxorem  nactus  eras 
cui  non  reperiontar  passim  similes/*  &c.  In  a  letter  to  Christ. 
Goodman,  written  at  the  same  time,  Calvin  says,  ••  Fretreiu 
nostrum  Knoxum,  etsi  non  jparum  doleo  suavissima  uxore  fuisse 
privatum,  gaudeo  tamen  ejus  morte  non  ita  fuisse  afflictum 

2uin  strenue  operam  suam  Christo  et  ecclesitc  impendat."  Ibid 
lalvin  bad  lost  his  own  wife  in  1549.    Epistolse  et  Resnonsa, 
p.  212-3,  225.    Hanov.  1597.  }  See  Note  XLIII. 
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ing,  but,  on  that  account,  not  lees  to  be  dreaded  than 
open  violence  and  hostility.  This  was  the  invitation 
given  by  the  protestant  nobility  to  their  young  Queen, 
who,  on  the  19th  of  August  1561,  arrived  in  Scotland, 
and  assumed  the  reins  of  government  into  her  own 
hands. 

The  education  which  Mary  had  received  in  France, 
whatever  embellishments  it  added  to  her  beauty,  was 
the  very  worst  which  can  be  conceived  for  fitting  her 
to  rule  her  native  country,  in  the  present  juncture.  Of 
a  temper  naturally  violent,  the  devotion  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  paid  to  her  personal  charms 
rendered  her  extremely  impatient  of  contradiction.* 
Habituated  to  the  splendour  and  gallantry  of  the  most 
luxurious  and  dissolute  court  of  Europe,  she  could  not 
submit  to  those  restraints  which  the  more  severe  man- 
ners of  her  subjects  imposed ;  and  while  they  took 
offence  at  the  freedom  of  her  behaviour,  she  could  not 
conceal  the  antipathy  and  disgust  which  she  felt  at 
theirs,  j*  Full  of  high  notions  of  royal  prerogative,  she 
regarded  the  late  proceedings  in  Scotland  as  a  course 
of  rebellion  against  her  authority.  Nursed  from  her 
infancy  in  a  blind  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  every  means  was  employed,  before  she  left 
France,  to  strengthen  this  prejudice,  and  to  inspire  her 
with  aversion  to  the  religion  which  had  been  embraced 
by  her  people.  She  was  taught  that  it  would  be  the 
great  glory  of  her  reign  to  reduce  her  kingdom  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Romish  See,  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  popish  princes  on  the  continent  in  extirpating 
heresy.  If  she  forsook  the  religion  in  which  she  had 
been  educated,  she  would  forfeit  their  powerful  friend- 
ship ;  if  she  persevered  in  it,  she  might  depend  upon 
their  assistance  to  enable  her  to  chastise  her  rebellious 
subjects,  and  prosecute  her  claims  to  the  English 
crown  against  a  heretical  usurper. 

With  these  fixed  prepossessions,  Mary  came  into 
Scotland,  and  she  adhered  to  them  with  singular  per- 
tinacity to  the  end  of  her  life.  To  examine  the  sub- 
jects of  controversy  between  the  papists  and  protes- 
tants,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  on  which  side  the 
truth  lay ;  to  hear  the  reformed  preachers,  or  permit 
them  to  lay  before  her  the  grounds  of  their  faith,  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  whom  she  had  brought 
along  with  her;  to  do  any  thing  which  might  lead  to 
a  doubt  in  her  mind  respecting  the  religion  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up,  these  were  condescensions 
which  she  had  formed  an  unalterable  determination  to 
avoid.  As  the  protestants  were  at  present  in  posses- 
sion of  power,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  temporize ; 
but  she  resolved  to  withhold  her  ratification  of  the  late 
proceedings,  and  to  embrace  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  overturn  them,  and  re-establish  the  ancient 
system.^ 

The  reception  which  she  met  with  on  her  first  ar- 
rival in  Scotland  was  flattering ;  but  an  occurrence  that 
took  place  soon  after,  damped  the  joy  which  had  been 
expressed,  and  prognosticated  future  jealousies  and 
confusion.  Resolved  to  give  her  subjects  an  early 
proof  of  her  firm  determination  to  adhere  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship,  Mary  directed  preparations  to  be 
made  for  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  mass  in  the 
chapel  of  Holyroodhouse,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after 
her  arrival.  This  service  had  not  been  celebrated  in 
Scotland  since  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war,  and  was 
prohibited,  under  certain  penalties,  by  an  act  of  the 
late  Parliament.    And  so  great  was  the  horror  with 


*  Mr.  Harue's  letter,  printed  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Robertson* 
apud  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  25.  Lond.  1809.  Anderson's 
Collections,  vol.  ir.  part  i.  p.  71,  72,  74,  79. 

+  "How  sone  that  ever  her  French  fillokes,  fidlars,  and 
utheris  of  that  band  gat  the  hoot  alone,  thair  ruycht  be  sene 
skipping  not  veray  comelie  for  honest  women.  Her  comune 
talk  was  in  secrete,  that  srhe  saw  nothing  in  Scotland  bot 
gravity,  quhilk  repugned  altogidder  to  her  nature,  for  sche 
was  brocht  up  in  joyeusetie."    Knox,  Hittorie,  p.  294. 

t  See  Note  XLIV  P 


which  the  protestants  viewed  its  restoration,  and  me 
alarm  which  they  felt  at  finding  it  countenanced  by 
their  Queen,  that  the  first  rumour  of  the  design  excited 
violent  murmurs,  which  would  have  burst  into  an  open 
tumult,  had  not  some  of  the  leading  men  amonjr,  the 
protestants  interfered,  and  exerted  their  authority  to 
repress  the  seal  of  the  multitude.  From  regard  to 
public  tranquillity,  and  reluctance  to  offend  the  Qneen 
at  her  first  return  to  her  native  kingdom,  Knox  need 
his  influence  in  private  conversation  to  allay  the  fer- 
vour of  the  more  xealous  reformers,  who  were  read?  to 
prevent  the  service  by  force.  Bat  he  was  not  leaf 
alarmed  at  the  precedent  than  his  brethren  were;  and 
having  exposed  the  evil  of  idolatry  in  hie  sermon  on 
the  following  Sabbath,  he  said,  that  "one  mean  wan 
more  fearful!  unto  him,  than  if  ten  thousand  armed 
enemies  wer  landed  in  ony  parte  of  the  realme,  of  pur- 
pose to  suppress  the  hole  religioon."* 

At  this  day,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  surprise 
at  the  conduct  of  onr  ancestors,  to  treat  their  snare  as 
visionary,  or  at  least  as  highly  exaggerated,  and  i 
marily  to  pronounce  them  guilty  of  the  i 
ance  of  which  they  complained  in  their  adv 
Persecution  for  conscience'  sake  is  so  odious,  and  laa 
least  approach  to  it  so  dangerous,  that  we  deem  h  im- 
possible  to  express  too  great  detestation  of  any  man- 
sure  which  tends  to  countenance  or  seems  to  encourage 
it.  Bat  let  us  be  just  as  well  ss  liberal.  A  little  re- 
flection upon  the  circumstances  in  which  onr  refoi 
ing  forefathers  were  placed  may  serve  to  abate 
astonishment,  and  to  qualify  onr  censures.  They  i 
actuated  by  a  strong  abhorrence  of  popish  idolatry,  m 
feeling  which  is  fully  justified  by  the  spirit  and  the 
precepts  of  Christianity ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  land 
being  again  defiled  by  the  revival  of  its  impure  rites 
produced  on  their  minds  a  sensation,  with  which,  from 
our  ignorance  and  lukewarmness  as  much  as  our  ideas 
of  religious  liberty,  we  are  incapable  of  sympathising. 
But  they  were  also  influenced  by  a  proper  regard  to 
their  own  preservation;  and  neither  were  the  fears 
which  they  entertained  on  this  head  fanciful,  nor  the 
precautions  which  they  adopted  unnecessary. 

The  warmest  friends  of  toleration  and  liberty  of  con- 
science (some  of  whom  will  not  readily  be  charged 
with  protestant  prejudices)  have  granted,  that  persecu- 
tion of  the  most  sanguinary  kind  was  inseparable  from 
the  system  and  spirit  of  popery  which  was  at  that  time 
dominant  in  Europe;  and  they  cannot  deny  the  infer- 
ence, that  the  profession  and  propagation  of  it  were, 
on  this  account,  justly  subjected  to  penal  restraints,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  was  requisite  to  prevent  it  from  obtain- 
ing the  ascendency,  and  from  re-acting  the  bloody 
scenes  which  it  had  already  exhibited. +  The  protes- 
tants of  Scotland  had  these  scenes  betore  their  eyes, 
and  fresh  in  their  recollection;  and  infatuated  and 
criminal  indeed  would  they  have  been,  if,  by  listening 
to  the  Syren  song  of  toleration  (by  which  their  adver- 
saries, with  no  less  impudence  than  artifice,  now  at- 
tempted to  lull  them  asleep),  they  had  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  neglected  to 
provide  against  the  most  distant  approaches  of  the 
danger  by  which  they  were  threatened.  Could  they 
be  ignorant  of  the  perfidious,  barbarous,  and  unrelent- 
ing cruelty  with  which  protestants  were  treated  in 
every  Roman  Catholic  kingdom?  In  France,  where 
so  many  of  their  brethren  had  been  put  to  death,  under 
the  influence  of  the  house  of  Guise ;  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where  such  multitudes  bad  been  tortured,  be- 
headed, hanged, drowned,  or  buried  alive;  in  England, 
where  the  flames  of  persecution  were  but  lately  exun* 

guished ;  and  in  Spain,  where  they  still  continued  to 
lazel  Could  they  have  forgotten  what  had  taken 
place  in  their  own  country,  or  the  perils  from  which 
they  had  themselves  so  recently  and  so  narrowly 
escaped  1    "  God  forbid !"  (exclaimed  the  lords  of  the 


•  Knox,  Historic,  p.  284—487. 
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privy  council,  in  the  presence  of  queen  Mary,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  not  disposed  to  offend  her)  "  God  for- 
bid !  that  the  lives  of  the  faithful  stood  in  the  power 
of  the  papists :  for  just  experience  has  taught  us  what 
cruelty  is  in  their  hearts."41 

Nor  was  this  an  event  so  improbable,  and  so  un- 
likely to  happen,  as  man?  seem  to  imagine.  The  rago 
lor  conquest,  on  the  continent,  was  now  converted  into 
a  rage  for  proselytism ;  and  steps  had  already  been 
taken  towards  forming  that  league  among  the  Catholic 
princes,  which  had  for  its  object  the  universal  exter- 
mination of  the  protectants.  The  Scots  Queen  was 
passionately  addicted  to  the  intoxicating  cup  of  which 
so  many  of  "  the  kings  of  the  earth  had  drunk." 
There  were  numbers  in  the  nation  who  were  similarly 
disposed.  The  liberty  taken  by  the  Queen  would  soon 
be  demanded  for  all  who  declared  themselves  Catho- 
lics. Many  of  those  who  had  hitherto  ranged  under 
the  protestant  standard  were  lukewarm  in  the  cause ; 
the  leal  of  others  had  already  suffered  a  sensible  abate- 
ment since  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  ;f  and  it  was  to  be 
feared,  that  the  favours  of  the  Court,  and  the  blandish- 
ments of  an  artful  and  engaging  princess,  would  make 
proselytes  of  some,  and  lull  others  into  security,  while 
designs  were  carried  on  pregnant  with  ruin  to  the  reli- 
gion and  liberties  of  the  nation.  In  one  word,  the 
publie  toleration  of  the  popish  worship  was  only  a  step 
to  its  re-establishment,  and  this  would  be  the  signal 
for  kindling  afresh  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  some  of  the  wisest  persons  in  the 
kingdom  reasoned  at  that  time  i%  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  uncommon  spirit  which  then  existed  among  the 
reformers,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  their  pre** 
dictions  would  have  been  realized. 

To  those  who  accuse  the  Scottish  protestants  of  dis- 
playing the  same  spirit  of  intolerance  by  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  distinguished,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  following  statement  of  a  sensible  French 
author,  who  had  formed  a  more  just  notion  of  these 
transactions  than  many  of  our  own  writers.  "  Mary 
(says  he)  was  brought  up  in  France,  accustomed  to 
see  protestants  burned  to  death,  and  instructed  in  the 
maxims  of  her  uncles,  the  Guises,  who  maintained 
that  it  was  necessary  to  exterminate,  without  mercy, 
p  Che  pretended  reformed.  With  these  dispositions  she 
'  arrived  in  Scotland,  which  was  wholly  reformed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  lords.  The  kingdom  receive 
her,  acknowledge  her  as  their  Queen,  and  obey  her  in 
all  things  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  I 
maintain,  that,  in  the  state  of  men's  spirits  at  that 
time,  if  a  Huguonot  Queen  had  come  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  Roman  Catholic  kingdom,  with  the  retinue 
with  which  Mary  came  to  Scotland,  the  first  thing 
thev  would  have  done  would  have  been  to  arrest  her ; 
and  if  she  bad  persevered  in  her  religion,  they  would 
have  procured  her  degradation  by  the  Pope,  thrown 
her  into  the  Inquisition,  and  burned  her  as  a  heretic. 
There  is  not  an  honest  man  who  dare  deny  this."|| 

After  all,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  apologize  for 
the  restrictions  which  our  ancestors  were  desirous  of 
imposing  on  Queen  Mary,  to  those  who  approve  of  the 

*  Knox,  Hatorie,  p>  341.  f  lb.  p.  232,  283,  285,  287. 

|  Several  of  the  above  considerations,  along  with  others, 
are  forcibly  stated  io  a  letter  of  Maitland  to  UeciU  written  a 
abort  time  before  Queen  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland.  Keith, 
App»  9S — 95.  That  sagacious,  but  supple  politician  was 
amoar  the  *  ^  * " -*■!-•- — j.-*:-_-     in—* 
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»  first  to  verily  some  of  his  own  predictions.    That 
i  were  very  general  in  the  nation  appears  also  from  a 
tetter  of  Randolph.    Robertson,  A  p.  No.  5. 

J  Hietoire  da  Calvinisme  et  celle  da  Pepisme  mises  et  Parel- 
leie;  oo  Apologia  poor  les  Reformateors,pour  la  Reformation, 
et  pour  les  Reformex,  tome  i.  334.  A  Rotterdam,  1683.  4to. 
The  amrmation  of  this  writer  is  completely  supported  by  the 
well-known  history  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  (not  to  mention 
other  instances) ;  whose  recantation  of  Calvinism,  although  it 
HBOOthed  his  way  to  the  throne,  was  never  able  to  efface  the 
indelible  stigma  of  his  former  heresy,  to  secure  the  affections 
of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  or  to  avert  from  bis  breast  the 
consecrated  potgimM  of  the  assassin. 


present  constitution  of  Britain,  according  to  which 
every  papist  is  excluded  from  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
and  the  reigning  monarch,  by  setting  up  mass  in  his 
ohapel,  would  virtually  forfeit  his  crown.  Is  popery 
more  dangerous  now  than  it  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  1 

Besides  his  fears  for  the  common  cause,  Knox  had, 
at  this  time,  grounds  for  apprehension  as  to  his  per- 
sonal safety.  The  Queen  was  peculiarly  incensed 
against  him  on  account  of  the  active  hand  which  he 
had  in  the  late  revolution ;  the  popish  clergy  who  left 
the  kingdom  had  represented  him  as  the  ring-leader 
of  her  factious  subjects;  and  she  had  signified,  before 
she  left  France,  that  she  was  determined  he  should  be 
punished.  His  book  against  female  government  was 
most  probably  the  ostensible  charge  on  which  he  was 
to  be  prosecuted ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  making 
application,  through  the  English  resident  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  secure  the  favour  of  Elisabeth,  reasonably 
suspecting  that  she  might  be  induced  to  abet  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  on  this  head.*  But  whatever 
perils  he  apprehended,  from  the  personal  presence  of 
the  Queen,  either  to  the  public  or  to  himself,  be  used 
not  the  smallest  influence  to  prevent  her  being  invited 
home.  On  the  contrary,  he  concurred  with  his  brethren 
in  this  measure,  and  also  in  using  means  to  defeat  a 
scheme  which  the  Duke  of  Chastelherault,  under  the 
direction  of  the  archbishop  of  St,  Andrews,  had  formed 
to  exclude  her  from  the  government. f  But  when  the 
Prior  of  St.  Andrews  was  sent  to  France  with  the  in- 
vitation, he  urged  that  her  desisting  from  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  should  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  her 
return ;  and  when  he  found  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
council  disposed  to  grant  her  this  liberty  within  her 
own  chapel,  he  predicted  that  "  her  liberty  would  be 
their  thraldom.":): 

In  the  beginning  of  September,)  only  a  few  days 
after  the  Queen's  arrival  in  Scotland,  she  sent  for  Knox 
to  the  palace,  and  held  a  long  conversation  with  him, 
in  the  presence  of  her  brother,  the  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drews. Whether  she  did  this  of  her  own  accord,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  some  of  her  counsel- 
lors, i3  uncertain;  but  she  seems  to  have  expected  to 
awe  him  into  submission  by  her  authority,  if  not  to 
confound  him  by  her  arguments.  The  bold  freedom, 
however,  with  which  he  replied  to  all  her  charges, 
and  vindicated  his  own  conduct,  convinced  her  that 
the  one  expectation  was  not  more  vain  than  the  other ; 
and  the  impression  which  she  wished  to  make  on  him 
was  left  on  her  own  mind. 

She  accused  him  of  raising  her  subjects  against  her 
mother  and  herself;  of  writing  a  book  against  her  just 
authority,  which  (she  said)  she  would  cause  the  most 
learned  in  Europe  to  answer;  of  being  the  cause- of 
sedition  and  bloodshed,  when  he  was  in  England;  and 
of  accomplishing  his  purposes  by  magical  arts. 

To  these  heavy  charges  Knox  replied,  that,  if  to 
teach  the  troth  of  God  in  sincerity,  to  rebuke  idolatry, 
and  exhort  a  people  to  worship  God  according  to  his 
word,  were  to  excite  subjects  to  rise  against   their 


•  Randolph  to  Cecil,  9th  Ang.  1561.  apud  Robertson's  Sent- 
land,  Appendix,  No.  5.  and  Keith,  p.  190.  A  letter  of  Mait- 
land to  Cecil,  of  the  same  date  with  the  above,  seems  to  refer 
to  the  same  design;  and  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting (what  appears  to  me)  an  error  in  the  transcription  of 
this  letter.  "  I  wish  to  Goo  (says  Maitland),  the  first  warre 
may  be  planely  intended  against  them  by  Knox,  for  so  shold 
it  be  manifest  that  the  suppressing  off  religion  was  ment;  but  I 
fear  more  she  will  proceed  tharuoto  by  indirect  meanes:  And 
nothing  for  us  so  dangerouse  as  temporising."  Haynes,  p.  369. 
This  seems  altogether  unintelligible;  but  if  the  words  which  I 
hav«*  printed  in  Italics  be  transposed,  aud  read  thus.  "by  therfl 
against  Knox,"  they  will  make  sense,  and  correspond  with  the 
strain  of  the  letter,  and  with  the  fcet  mentioned  by  Randolph, 
in  his  letter  to  Cecil  written  on  the  same  day.  Maitland  ex- 
presses his  fears  that  Mary  would  have  recourse  to  crafty  mea- 
sures for  undermining  their  cause.  Instead  of  persevering  in  the 
design  which  she  had  avowed  of  prosecuting  Knox. 

fTCnox.  Hittorie.  p.t89.    J  lb  p.t62,&3.    ||  Keith.  18t 
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princes,  then  he  stood  convicted  of  that  crime;  for  it 
had  pleased  God  to  employ  him,  among  many  others, 
to  disclose  unto  that  realm  the  vanity  of  the  papistical 
religion,  with  the  deceit,  pride,  and  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  antichrist.  But  if  the  true  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  right  worship  were  the  most  powerful  induce- 
ments to  subjects  cordially  to  obey  their  princes  (as 
they  certainly  were),  then  was  he  innocent.  Her 
Grace,  he  was  persuaded,  had  at  present  an  unfeigned 
obedience  from  the  protesiants  of  Scotland,  as  ever  her 
father,  or  any  of  her  ancestors,  had  from  those  called 
bishops.  With  respect  to  what  had  been  reported  to 
her  Majesty  concerning  the  fruits  of  his  preaching  in 
England,  he  was  glad  that  his  enemies  laid  nothing  to 
his  charge  but  what  the  world  knew  to  be  false.  If 
they  could  prove,  that  in  any  of  the  places  where  he 
had  resided  there  was  either  sedition  or  mutiny,  he 
would  confess  himself  to  be  a  malefactor.  But  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say, 
that  in  Berwick,  where  bloodshed  among  the  soldiers 
had  formerly  been  common,  God  so  blessed  his  weak 
labours,  that  there  was  as  great  quietness  during  the 
time  he  resided  in  it,  as  there  was  at  present  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  slander  of  practising  magic  (an  art  which 
he  had  condemned  wherever  he  preached)  he  could 
more  easily  bear,  when  he  recollected  that  his  master, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  had  been  defamed  as  one  in  league 
with  Beelzebub.  As  to  the  book  which  seemed  so 
highly  to  offend  her  Majesty,  he  owned  that  he  wrote 
it,  and  he  was  willing  that  ail  the  learned  should  judge 
of  it*  He  understood  that  an  Englishman  had  written 
against  it,  but  he  had  not  read  his  work.  If  he  had 
sufficiently  confuted  his  arguments,  and  established 
the  contrary  opinion,  he  would  confess  his  error;  but 
to  that  hour  he  continued  to  think  himself  alone  more 
able  to  maintain  the  propositions  affirmed  in  that  book 
than  any  ten  in  Europe  were  to  confute  them. 

"You  think  I  have  no  just  authority?"  said  the 
Queen.  "  Please  your  Majesty  (replied  he),  learned 
men  in  all  ages  have  had  their  judgments  free,  and 
most  commonly  disagreeing  from  the  common  judg- 
ment of  the  world  ;  such  also  have  they  published  both 
with  pen  and  tongue;  notwithstanding,  they  them- 
selves have  lived  in  the  common  society  with  others, 
and  have  borne  patiently  with  the  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions which  they  could  not  amend.  Plato  the  philoso- 
pher wrote  his  book  Of  the  Commonwealth,  in  which 
he  condemned  many  things  that  then  were  maintained 
in  the  world,  and  required  many  things  to  have  been 
reformed  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  lived  under 
such  policies  as  then  were  universally  received,  with- 
out farther  troubling  of  any  state.  Even  so,  madam, 
am  I  content  to  do,  in  uprightness  of  heart,  and  with  a 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience."  He  added,  that  his 
sentiments  on  that  subject  should  be  confined  to  his 
own  breast;  and  that,  if  she  refrained  from  persecu- 
tion, her  authority  would  not  be  hurt,  either  by  him  or 
his  book,  "  which  was  written  most  especially  against 
that  wicked  Jesabell  of  England." 

44  But  ye  speak  of  women  in  general,"  said  the  Queen. 
44  Most  true  it  is,  madam ;  yet  it  appeareth  to  me,  that 
wisdom  should  persuade  your  Grace  never  to  raise 
trouble  for  that  which  to  this  day  has  not  troubled 
your  Majesty,  neither  in  person  nor  in  authority:  for 
of  late  years  many  things,  which  before  were  held 
stable,  have  been  called  in  doubt;  yea  they  have  been 
plainly  impugned.  But  yet,  madam,  I  am  assured 
that  neither  p rotes tant  nor  papist  shall  be  able  to 
prove,  that  any  such  question  was  at  any  time  moved 
either  in  public  or  in  secret.  Now,  madam,  if  I  had 
intended  to  have  troubled  your  estate,  because  ye  are 
a  woman,  I  would  have  chosen  a  time  more  convenient 
for  that  purpose  than  I  can  do  now,  when  your  pre- 
sence is  within  the  realm." 

Changing  the  subject,  she  charged  him  with  having 
taught  the  people  to  receive  a  religion  different  from 
that  which  was  allowed  by  their  princes;  and  she 


asked,  if  this  was  not  contrary  to  the  divine  command, 
that  subjects  should  obey  their  rulers.  He  replied,  that 
true  religion  derived  its  origin  and  authority  not  from 
princes,  out  from  the  eternal  God ;  that  princes  were 
often  most  ignorant  of  the  true  religion ;  and  that  sub- 
jects were  not  bound  to  frame  their  religion  according 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  rulers,  else  the  Hebrews 
would  have  been  bound  to  adopt  the  religion  of  Pha- 
raoh, Daniel  and  his  associates  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Darius,  and  the  primitive  Christians  that  of  the 
Roman  Emperors.  "  Yea,"  replied  the  Queen,  quali- 
fying her  assertion ;  "but  none  of  these  men  raised  the 
sword  against  their  princes."  44  Yet  you  cannot  deny." 
said  he,  u  that  they  resisted  ;  for  those  who  obey  not 
the  commandment  given  them  do  in  some  sort  resist" 
"  But  they  resisted  not  with  the  sword,"  rejoined  the 
Queen,  pressing  home  the  argument.  4I  God,  madam, 
had  not  given  unto  them  the  power  and  the  means." 
44  Think  you,"  said  the  Queen, 44  that  subjects,  having 
the  power,  may  resist  their  princes  I"—4*  If  princes 
exceed  their  bounds,  madam,  no  doubt  they  may  be 
resisted,  even  by  power.  For  no  greater  honour,  or 
greater  obedience,  is  to  be  given  to  kings  and  princes, 
than  God  has  commanded  to  be  given  to  father  and 
mother.  But  the  father  may  be  struck  with  a  phremy, 
in  which  he  would  slay  his  children.  Now,  madam, 
if  the  children  arise,  join  together,  apprehend  the  father, 
take  the  sword  from  him,  bind  bis  hands,  and  keep  him 
in  prison,  till  the  phrenzy  be  over ;  think  yon,  madam, 
that  the  children  Jo  any  wrong  1  Even  so,  madam,  is 
it  with  princes  that  would  murder  the  children  of  God 
that  are  subject  unto  them.  Their  blind  seal  is  nothing 
but  a  mad  phrenzy ;  therefore,  to  take  the  sword  from 
them,  to  bind  their  hands,  and  to  cast  them  into  prison, 
till  they  be  brought  to  a  more  sober  mind,  is  no  dis- 
obedience against  princes,  but  just  obedience,  because 
it  agreeth  with  the  will  of  God." 

The  Queen,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  her  courage 
in  reasoning,  was  completely  overpowered  by  this  bold 
answer :  her  countenance  changed,  and  she  continued 
in  a  silent  stupor.  Her  brother  spoke  to  her,  and  in- 
quired the  cause  of  her  uneasiness;  but  she  made  no 
reply.  Recovering  herself  at  length,  she  said,  u  Well 
then,  I  perceive  that  my  subjects  shall  obey  you,  and 
not  me,  and  will  do  what  they  please,  and  not  what  I 
command ;  and  so  must  I  be  subject  to  them,  and  not 
they  to  me."  44  God  forbid  !"  replied  the  Reformer, 
44  that  ever  I  take  upon  me  to  command  any  to  obey 
me,  or  to  set  subjects  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  pleases 
them.  But  my  travel  is,  that  both  princes  and  subjects 
may  obey  God.  And  think  not,  madam,  that  wrong 
is  done  you,  when  you  are  required  to  be  subject  unto 
God :  for  it  is  he  who  subjects  people  under  princes, 
and  causes  obedience  to  be  given  unto  them.  He 
craves  of  kings  that  they  be  as  fooler-fathers  to  bis 
church,  and  commands  queens  to  be  nurse*  to  his  peo- 
ple. And  this  subjection,  madam,  unto  God  and  his 
church,  is  the  greatest  dignity  that  flesh  can  get  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  it  shall  raise  them  to  ever- 
lasting glory." 

44  But  you  are  not  the  church  that  I  will  nourish," 
said  the  Queen  :  "  I  will  defend  the  church  of  Rome ; 
for  it  is,  I  think,  the  true  church  of  God."  "  Youi 
will,  madam,  is  no  reason ;  neither  doth  your  thought 
make  the  Roman  harlot  to  be  the  true  and  immaculate 
spouse  of  Jesus  Christ.  Wonder  not,  madam,  that  1 
call  Rome  an  harlot,  for  that  church  is  altogether  pol- 
luted with  all  kinds  of  spiritual  fornication,  both  in 
doctrine  and  manners."  He  added,  that  he  was  ready 
to  prove  that  the  Romish  church  had  declined  farther 
from  the  purity  of  religion  taught  by  the  apostles,  than 
the  Jewish  church  had  degenerated  from  the  ordinances 
which  God  gave  them  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  at  the 
time  when  they  denied  and  crucified  the  Son  of  God. 
44  My  conscience  is  not  so,"  said  the  Queen.  ••  Con- 
science, madam,  requires  knowledge ;  and  I  fear  that 
right  knowledge  you  have  none." — "  But  I  have  both 
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beard  and  read."— So,  madam,  did  the  Jews  who 
crucified  Christ  Jesus  read  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, and  heard  the  same  interpreted  after  their  man- 
ner. Have  you  heard  any  teach  but  such  as  the  pope 
and  cardinals  have  allowed  1  and  you  may  be  assured, 
that  such  will  speak  nothing  to  offend  their  own 
estate." 

"  You  interpret  the  scriptures  in  one  way,"  said  the 
Qneen  evasively,  "and  they  in  another:  whom  shall 
I  believe,  and  who  shall  be  judge?"  "You  shall 
believe  God,  who  plainly  speaketh  his  word,"  replied 
the  Reformer,  "and  farther  than  the  word  teacheth 
yon,  you  shall  believe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  word  of  God  is  plain  in  itself;  and  if  there  appear 
anj  obscurity  in  one  place,  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is 
never  contrary  to  himself,  explains  the  same  more 
dearly  in'  other  places,  so  that  there  can  remain  no 
doubt,  but  unto  such  as  are  obstinately  ignorant."  As 
an  example,  he  selected  one  of  the  articles  in  contro- 
versy, that  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  supper, 
and  proceeded  to  shew,  that  the  popish  doctrine  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  destitute  of  all  foundation  in 
scripture.  But  the  Queen,  who  was  determined  to 
avoid  all  discussion  of  the  articles  of  her  creed,  inter- 
rupted him,  by  saying,  that  she  was  unable  to  contend 
with  him  in  argument,  but  if  she  had  those  present 
whom  she  had  heard,  they  would  answer  him. 
•* Madam,"  replied  the  Reformer  fervently,  "would 
to  God  that  the  learnedest  papist  in  Europe,  and  he 
whom  you  would  best  believe,  were  present  with  your 
Grace  to  sustain  the  argument,  and  that  you  would 
wait  patiently  to  hear  the  matter  reasoned  to  the  end ! 
for  then,  I  doubt  not,  madam,  but  you  would  hear  the 
vanity  of  the  papistical  religion,  and  how  little  ground 
H  hath  in  the  word  of  God."  "  Well,"  said  she,  "you 
may  perchance  get  that  sooner  than  you  believe." — 
'*  Assuredly,  if  ever  I  get  that  in  my  life,  I  get  it 
sooner  than  I  believe ;  for  the  ignorant  papist  cannot 
patiently  reason,  and  the  learned  and  crafty  papist  will 
never  come,  in  your  audience,  madam,  to  have  the 

Eound  of  their  religion  searched  out.  When  you  shall 
t  me  see  the  contrary,  I  shall  grant  myself  to  have 
been  deceived  in  that  point." 

The  hour  of  dinner  afforded  an  occasion  for  breaking 
off  this  singular  conversation/  At  taking  leave  of  her 
Majesty,  the  Reformer  said,  "I  pray  God,  madam, 
that  you  may  be  as  blessed  within  the  commonwealth 
of  Scotland,  as  ever  Deborah  was  in  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel."* 

I  have  been  the  more  minute  in  the  narrative  of  this 
carious  conference,  because  it  affords  the  most  satis- 
factory refutation  of  the  charge,  that  Knox  treated 
Mary  with  rudeness  and  disrespect.  For  the  same 
reason  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  subsequent  interviews  between  them, 
from  which  he  will  perceive  that,  though  the  Reformer 
addressed  her  with  a  plainness  to  which  crowned  heads 
are  seldom  accustomed,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  re- 
spect which  was  due  to  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  or 
of  the  decorum  which  became  his  own  character. 

The  interview  between  the  Queen  and  the  Reformer 
excited  great  speculation,  and  different  conjectures 
were  formed  as  to  its  probable  consequences.  The 
Catholics,  whose  hopes  now  depended  solely  on  the 
Queen,  were  alarmed,  lest  Knox's  rhetoric  should  have 
shaken  her  constancy.  The  protestants  cherished  the 
expectation  that  she  would  be  induced  to  attend  the 
protestant  sermons,  and  that  her  religious  prejudices 
would  gradually  abate.!  Knox  indulged  no  such 
flattering  expectations.  He  had  made  it  his  study, 
during  the  late  conference,  to  discover  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  Queen ;  and  when  some  of  his  confidential 
friends  asked  his  opinion  of  her,  he  told  them  that  he 
was  very  much  mistaken,  if  she  was  not  proud,  crafty, 
obstinately  wedded  to  the  popish  church,  and  averse  to 


•  Knox,  Historic,  p.  287—392. 


all  means  of  instruction.*  Writing  to  Cecil,  he  says, 
"  The  Queen  neyther  is,  neyther  shal  be  of  our  opinion ; 
and,  in  very  dead,  her  hole  proceedings  do  declair  that 
the  cardinalles  lessons  ar  so  deaplie  printed  is  her 
heart,  that  the  substance  and  the  qualitie  are  lick  to 

ferishe  together.  I  wold  be  glad  to  be  deceaved,  but 
fear  I  shall  not.  In  communication  with  her,  I 
espyed  such  craft  as  I  have  not  found  in  such  aige. 
Since,  hath  the  court  been  dead  to  me  and  I  to  iu"f 

He  resolved,  therefore,  vigilantly  to  watch  her  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  give  timely  warning  of  any  danger 
which  might  result  from  them  to  the  reformed  interest; 
and  the  more  that  he  perceived  the  seal  of  the  protes- 
tant nobles  to  cool,  and  their  jealousy  to  be  laid  asleep 
by  the  winning  arts  of  the  Queen,  the  more  frequently 
and  loudly  did  he  sound  the  alarm.  Vehement  and 
harsh  as  his  expressions  often  were ;  violent,  seditious, 
and  insufferable,  as  his  sermons  and  prayers  have  been 
pronounced,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  as 
the  public  peace  was  never  disturbed  by  them,  so  they 
were  useful  to  the  public  safety,  and  a  principal  means 
of  warding  off  for  a  time  those  confusions  in  which  the 
country  was  afterwards  involved,  and  which  brought 
on  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  infatuated  Queen.  His  un- 
courtly  and  rough  manner  was  not,  indeed,  calculated 
to  gain  upon  her  mind,  (nor  is  there  reason  to  think 
that  an  opposite  manner  would  have  had  this  effect), 
and  his  admonitions  often  irritated  her ;  but  they  obliged 
her  to  act  with  greater  reserve  and  moderation ;  and 
they  operated,  to  an  indescribable  degree,  in  arousing 
and  keeping  awake  the  zeal  and  the  fears  of  the  nation, 
which,  at  that  period,  were  the  two  great  safeguards 
of  the  protestant  religion  in  Scotland.  We  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  pulpit  orations, 
from  the  account  of  the  English  ambassador,  who  was 
one  of  his  constant  hearers.  "  Where  your  honour 
(says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil)  exhorted  us  to  stoutness, 
I  assure  you  the  voice  of  one  man  is  able,  in  an  hour, 
to  put  more  life  in  us,  than  six  hundred  trumpets  con- 
tinually blustering  in  our  earsJ%% 

The  Reformer  was  not  ignorant  that  some  of  his 
friends  thought  him  too  severe  in  his  language,  nor 
was  he  always  disposed  to  vindicate  the  expressions 
which  he  employed.  Still,  however,  he  was  per- 
suaded, that  the  times  required  the  utmost  plainness ; 
and  he  was  afraid  that  snares  lurked  under  the  smooth- 
ness which  was  recommended  and  practised  by  cour- 
tiers. Cecil  having  given  him  an  advice  on  this  head, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  we  find  him  replying :  u  Men 
deliting  to  swym  betwix  two  waters,  have  often  com- 
pleaned  upon  my  seven  tie.  I  do  fear  that  that  which 
men  term  lenitie  and  dulcenes  do  bring  upon  them- 
selves and  others  mor  fearful  destruction,  than  yit  hath 
ensewed  the  vehemency  of  any  preacher  within  this 
realme."|| 

The  abatement  of  zeal  which  he  dreaded  from  "  the 
holy  water  of  the  court,"  soon  began  to  appear  among 
the  protestant  leaders.  The  general  assemblies  of  the 
church  were  a  great  eye-sore  to  the  Queen,  who  was 
very  desirous  to  have  them  put  down.  At  the  first 
assembly  held  after  her  arrival,  the  courtiers,  through 
her  influence,  absented  themselves,  and  when  chal- 
lenged for  this,  began  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  such 

*  Knox,  Historie,  p.  292.     Keith,  197. 

f  Letter,  Knox  to  Cecil,  7th  October  1561,  Haynes,  State 
Papers,  p.  372. 

f  Randolph's  letter,  in  Keith,  188.  In  this  letter,  the  ambas- 
sador states  some  circumstances  relating  to  the  first  interview 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Reformer,  which  are  not  mentioned 
in  Knox's  History.  He  "  knocked  so  hastily  upon  her  heart, 
that  he  made  her  to  weep,  as  well  yon  know  there  be  soma  of 
that  sex  that  will  do  that  as  well  for  anger  an  fprrrief;  though 
in  this  the  lord  James  will  disagree  with  me.  He  concluded 
so  in  the  end  with  her,  that  he  hath  liberty  to  speak  his  con- 
science; [and]  to  give  nnto  her  soch  reverence  as  becometh 
the  ministers  of  God  onto  the  superior  power*.*' 

||  Haynes,  372.  An  epistolary  correspondence  was  at  this 
time  maintained  between  Secretary  Cecil  and  our  Reformer. 


f  Ibid.  p.  292.       Keith,  191, 192, 194.    Robertson,  Append.  No.  5. 
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conventions  withont  her  majesty's  pleasure.  Ob  this 
point,  there. wu  sharp  reasoning  between  Knox  and 
Maitland,  who  was  now  made  Secretary  of  State. 
44  Take  from  us  the  liberty  of  assemblies,  and  take 
from  us  the  gospel,'*  said  the  Reformer.  "  If  the 
liberty  of  the  church  must  depend  upon  her  allowance 
or  disallowance,  we  shall  want  not  only  assemblies, 
but  also  the  preaching  of  the  gospel."  It  was  propo- 
sed that  the  Book  of  Discipline  should  be  ratified  by 
the  Queen  and  Council,  but  this  was  keenly  opposed 
by  secretary  Maitland.  "  How  many  of  those  that 
subscribed  that  book  will  be  subject  to  it  1"  said  he, 
scoffingly.  44  All  the  godly,"  it  was  answered.  **  Will 
the  Duke!"  said  he.  "  If  he  will  not,"  replied  Lord 
Ochiltree,  "  I  wish  that  his  name  were  scraped  not 
only  out  of  that  book,  but  also  out  of  our  number 
and  company ;  for  to  what  end  shall  men  subscribe 
and  never  mean  to  keep  word  of  that  which  they 
promise."  Maitland  said,  that  many  subscribed  it 
in  fide  parentum,  implicitly.  Knox  replied,  that  the 
scoff  was  as  untrue  as  it  was  unbecoming;  for  the 
book  was  publicly  read  and  its  different  heads  dis- 
cussed for  a  number  of  days,  and  no  man  was  required 
to  subscribe  what  he  did  not  understand.  "Stand 
content,"  said  one  of  the  courtiers ;  "  that  book  will 
not  be  obtained."  "  And  let  God  require  the  injury 
which  the  commonwealth  shall  sustain,  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  hinder  it,"  replied  the  Reformer.* 

He  was  still  more  indignant  at  their  management 
in  settling  the  provision  for  the  ministers  of  the 
church.  Hitherto  they  had  lived  chiefly  on  the  be* 
nevolenee  of  their  hearers,  and  many  of  them  had 
scarcely  the  means  of  subsistence ;  but  repeated  com- 
plaints having  obliged  the  Privy  Council  to  take  up 
the  affair,  they  came  at  last  to  a  determination,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  should  be  divided  into  three 
parts ;  that  two  of  these  should  be  given  to  the  ejected 

Kpish  clergy ;  and  that  the  third  part  should  be  divided 
tween  the  court  and  the  protestant  ministry  !  t  The 
persons  appointed  to  "  modify  the  stipends''^  were 
disposed  to  gratify  the  Queen,  and  the  demands  of 
the  court  were  readily  answered,  while  the  sums  allot- 
ted to  the  ministers  were  as  ill  paid  as  they  were  paltry 
and  inadequate.  "  Weal! !  (exclaimed  Knox,  when 
he  heard  of  this  disgraceful  arrangement)  if  the  end 
of  this  ordour,  pretend  it  to  be  takin  for  sustentation 
of  the  ministers,  be  happie,  my  jugement  failes  me. 
I  sie  twa  pairtis  freelie  gevin  to  the  devill,  and  the 
third  mon  be  devyded  betwix  God  and  the  devill. 
Quho  wald  have  thocht,  that  quhen  Joseph  reulled  in 
Egypt,  his  brethren  sould  have  travellit  tor  victualles, 
and  have  returned  with  emptie  sackes  unto  thair  fami- 
lies 1  O  happie  servanda  of  the  devill,  and  miserabill 
aervands  of  Jesns  Christ,  if  efter  this  lyf  thair  wer  not 
hell  and  heavin  !"|| 

He  vented  his  mind  more  freely  on  this  subject,  as 
his  complaints  could  not  be  imputed  to  personal  mo- 


•  Knox,  Hiitorie.  p.  295—6. 

f  Keith,  App.  175—179.     Knox,  296—300. 

t  The  Privy  Council  appointed  certain  persons  to  fix  the 
sums  which  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  court  and  to  the 
ministry,  and  also  the  particular  salaries  which  were  to  be  al- 
lotted to  individual  ministers,  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed.  The  officers  appointed  for  this 
purpose  composed  a  board  or  court,  uoder  the  Privy  Council, 
which  was  called  the  Court  of  Modification. 

0  "  So  busie,"  says  he,  "and  circumspect  wer  the  modifica- 
tors  (because  it  was  a  new  office,  the  ternie  must  also  be  new.) 
that  the  ministers  should  not  be  over-wantoun,  that  an  hun- 
dreth  merits  was  sufficient  to  an  single  man,  being  a  commooe 
minister:  Tbre  hundreth  merits  was  the  hi  eat  apovnted  to  any 
except  the  superintendents,  and  a  few  utberis."  Historie,  301. 
44  Mr.  Knox, ft  not  at  all  here  diminishing  the  sum  (says  Keith); 
for  the  original  books  of  Assignation  to  the  ministers,  which 
now  It  before  ine,  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  he  says,"  p.  508. 
Wisharl  of  Pittarrow,  who  was  comptroller  of  the  modification, 
pinched  the  ministers  so  much,  that  it  became  a  proverb.  The 
gwU  kdrd  of  Pttmrro  uxu  an  truest  prqfessour  of  Christ,  Lot 
Ike  mekill  devill  reetmve  the  Comptroller* 


tires;  for  his  own  stipend,  though  moderate,  m 
liberal  when  compared  with  those  of  the  most  of  his 
brethren.  From  the  time  of  his  last  return  to  Seot- 
land  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  had  been 
indebted  to  the  liberality  of  individuals  for  the  support 
of  his  family.  After  that  period,  he  lodged  for  some 
time  in  the  house  of  David  Forrest,  a  burgess  of  Edin- 
burgh, from  which  he  remored  to  the  lodging  which 
had  belonged  to  Dune,  abbot  of  Dunfermline.  An 
soon  as  he  began  to  preach  statedly  in  the  city,  the 
town  council  assigned  him  an  annual  stipend  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  which  he  was  entitled  to  receive 
quarterly ;  and  they  also  paid  his  house-rent,  and  hit 
board  during  the  Ume  that  he  had  resided  with  For- 
rest. Subsequent  to  the  settlement  made  by  the  Privy 
Council,  it  would  seem  that  he  received  at  least  a  part 
of  his  income  from  the  eommon  fund  allotted  to  the 
ministers  of  the  church ;  but  the  good  town  had  atiH 
an  opportunity  of  testifying  their  generosity,  by  sup- 
plying the  deficiencies  of  the  legal  allowance.  Indeed, 
the  uniform  attention  of  the  town  council  to  his  exter- 
nal support  and  accommodation,  was  honourable  to 
them,  and  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  their  commenda- 
tion.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1563,  he  weot  to  Annus 
to  preside  in  the  election  and  admission  of  John  Ers- 
kine  of  Dun  as  superintendent  of  Angus-  and  Mearna. 
That  respectable  baron  was  one  of  those  whom  the 
first  General  Assembly  declared  "apt  and  able  to 
minister  ;"f  and  having  already  contributed  indifferent 
ways  to  the  advancement  of  the  Reformation,  he  now 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  church,  in  a 
laborious  employment,  at  a  time  when  she  stood  emi- 
nently in  need  of  the  assistance  of  all  the  learned  and 
pious.  Knox  had  formerly  presided  at  the  installation 
of  John  Spottiswood,  as  superintendent  of  Lothian.t 

The  influence  of  our  Reformer  appears  from  his 
being  employed  on  different  occasions  to  compose 
variances  of  a  civil  nature*  which  arose  among  the 
protestants.  He  was  applied  to  frequently  to  intercede 
with  the  town  council  in  behalf  of  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  had  subjected  themselves  to  punishment  by 
their  disorderly  conduct.|)  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Scotland,  he  had  composed  a  disagreeable  domestic 
variance  between  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Argyle.f 
And  he  was  now  urged  by  the  Earl  of  Both  well  to 
assist  in  removing  a  deadly  feud  which  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  the  Ear)  of  Arran.  He  was  averse  to 
interfere  in  this  business,  which  had  already  baffled 
the  authority  of  the  privy  council  \%  but  at  the  desire 
of  some  friends,  he  yielded,  and,  after  considerable 
pains,  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  the  parties  to 
an  amicable  interview,  at  which  they  mutually  pro- 
mised to  bury  their  former  differences.  But  all  the 
fine  hopes  which  he  had  formed  from  this  reconcilia- 
tion were  speedily  blasted.  For  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  Arran  came  to  him  in  great  agitation,  and  in- 
formed him,  that  Bothwell  had  endeavoured  to  engage 
him  in  a  conspiracy,  to  seize  upon  the  person  of  the 
Queen,  and  to  Kill  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  Maitland, 
and  the  rest  of  her  counsellors.  Knox  does  not  seem 
to  have  given  much  credit  to  this  information ;  he  even 
endeavoured  to  prevent  Arran  from  making  it  public; 
in  this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed,  and  both  noble- 
men were  imprisoned.  It  soon  after  became  evident 
that  Arran  was  lunatic,  but  the  fears  of  the  courtiers 
shew  that  they  did  not  altogether  disbelieve  his  accu- 
sation, and  that  they  suspected  that   Bothwell   had 


*  See  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Town  Council,  ia 
Note  XLVI. 

f  Keith,  p.  498. 

\  The  form  observed  on  that  occasion,  which  was  followed 
in  the  admission  or  ordination  of  all  the  superintendents  and 
other  ministers,  is  iuserted  at  length  in  Knox's  Historie,  p. 
263—266,  and  in  Dunlop's  Confessions,  ii.  627—636. 

II  Knox,  Historie,  p.  $70.  ft  Ibid.  p.  324-9. 

T  Keith,  215. 
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formed  that  wicked  design,  of  which  his  future  con- 
duct proved  that  he  was  capable.* 

In  the  month  of  May,  Knox  had  another  interview 
with  the  Queen,  on  the  following  occasion.  The 
family  of  Guise  were  at  this  time  making  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  to  regain  that  ascendancy  in  the  French 
counsels  which  they  had  been  deprived  of  since  the 
death  of  Francis  II.  and,  as  xeal  for  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion was  the  cloak  under  which  they  concealed  their 
ambitious  designs,  they  began  by  stirring  up  persecu- 
tion against  the  protestants.  The  massacre  of  Vassy, 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  was  a  prelude  to  this ;  in 
which  the  duke  of  Guise  and  cardinal  of  Lorrain  at- 
tacked, with  an  armed  force,  a  congregation  assembled 
for  worship,  killed  a  number  of  them,  and  wounded 
and  mutilated  others,  not  excepting  women  and  chil- 
dren.! Intelligence  of  the  success  which  attended  the 
measures  of  her  uncles  was  brought  to  Queen  Mary, 
who  immediately  after  gave  a  splendid  ball  to  her 
foreign  servants,  at  which  the  dancing  was  prolonged 
to  a  late  hour. 

Knox  was  advertised  of  the  festivities  in  the  palace, 
and  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  occasioned  by  the 
accounts  which  the  Queen  had  received  from  France. 
He  always  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the 
French  protestants,  with  many  of  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted;  and  he  entertained  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain.  In  his  sermon  on 
the  following  Sabbath,  having  discoursed  of  the  dig- 
nity of  magistrates,  and  the  obedience  which  was  due 
to  them,  he  proceeded  to  lament  the  abuse  which  the 
mater  part  of  rulers  made  of  their  power,  and  intro- 
duced some  severe  strictures  upon  the  vices  to  which 
princes  were  commonly  addicted,  their  oppression, 
ignorance,  hatred  of  virtue,  attachment  to  bad  com- 
pany, and  fondness  for  foolish  pleasures.  Glancing  at 
the  amusements  which  were  common  in  the  palace,  he 
said  that  princes  were  more  exercised  in  dancing  and 
music  than  in  reading  or  hearing  the  word  of  God,  and 
they  delighted  more  in  fiddlers  and  flatterers  than  in 
the  company  of  wise  and  grave  men,  who  were  capable 
of  giving  them  wholesome  counsel.  As  to  dancing, 
(he  said),  although  he  did  not  find  it  praised  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  profane  writers  had  termed  it  a  gesture  more 
becoming  mad  than  sober  men,  yet  he  would  not  utter- 
ly condemn  it,  provided,  first,  that  persons  did  not 
neglect  the  duties  of  their  station  by  indulging  in  it, 
and  secondly,  that  they  did  not  dance,  like  the  Philis- 
tines, from  joy  at  the  misfortunes  of  God's  people. 
If  they  were  guilty  of  these,  their  mirth  would  be  soon 
converted  into  sorrow.  Information  of  this  discourse 
was  quickly  conveyed  to  the  Queen,  with  many  exag- 
gerations ;  and  the  preacher  was  next  day  ordered  to 
attend  at  the  palace.  Being  conveyed  into  the  royal 
chamber,  where  the  Queen  sat  with  her  maids  of  honour 
and  her  principal  counsellors,  he  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing spoken  of  her  Majesty  irreverently,  and  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  bring  her  under  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  her  subjects. 

After  the  Queen  had  made  a  long  speech  on  that 
theme,  he  was  allowed  to  state  his  defence.  He  told 
her  Majesty,  that  she  had  been  treated  as  persons 
usually  were  who  refused  to  attend  the  preaching  of 
the  word  of  God  :  she  had  been  obliged  to  trust  to  the 
false  reports  of  flatterers.  For,  if  she  had  heard  the 
calumniated  discourse,  he  did  not  believe  she  could 
have  been  offended  with  any  thing  that  he  had  said. 
She  would  now,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  hear  him  re- 
peat, as  exactly  as  he  could,  what  he  had  preached 
yesterday.  Mary  was  obliged  for  once  to  listen  to  a 
protestant  sermon.  Having  finished  the  recapitulation 
of  his  discourse,  he  said,  "If  any  man,  madam,  will 
•ay,  thai  I  spake  more,  let  him  presently  accuse  me ; 


•  Knox,  Historic,  305—30S,  and  Letter  to  Locke,  6th  May, 
1561,  in  Cald.  MS.  i.  755,  756.    Spotlit.  184. 

f  Hiftoire  det  Marty n,  fol.  558,  559.  printed  A.  1597. 


for  I  think  I  have  not  only  touched  the  sum,  but  the 
very  words  as  I  spake  them."  Several  of  the  com- 
pany, who  had  heard  the  sermon  pQaacbed,  attested 
that  he  had  given  a  fair  and  accurate  account  of  it. 
The  Queen,  after  turning  round  to  the  informers,  who 
were  dumb,  told  him,  that  his  words,  though  sharp 
enough  as  related  by  himself,  had  been  reported  to  her 
in  a  different  way.  She  added,  that  she  knew  that  her 
uncles  and  he  were  of  a  different  religion,  and  there- 
fore did  not  blame  him  for  having  no  good  opinion  of 
them ;  but  if  he  heard  any  thing  about  her  conduct 
which  displeased  him,  he  should  come  to  herself  pri- 
vately, and  she  would  willingly  listen  to  his  admoni- 
tions. Knox  easily  saw  through  this  proposal ;  and, 
from  what  he  already  knew  of  Mary's  character,  he 
was  convinced  that  she  had  no  inclination  to  receive 
his  private  instructions,  but  wished  merely  to  induce 
him  to  refrain  in  his  sermons  from  every  thing  that 
might  be  displeasing  to  the  court.  He  replied,  that 
he  was  willing  to  do  any  thing  for  her  Majesty's  con- 
tentment, which  was  consistent  with  his  office;  if  her 
Grace  chused  to  attend  the  public  sermons,  she  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased him  in  her  and  in  others ;  or  if  she  chose  to 
appoint  a  time  when  she  would  hear  the  substance 
of  the  doctrine  which  he  preached  in  public,  he  would 
most  gladly  wait  upon  her  Grace's  pleasure,  time,  and 
place :  but  to  come  and  wait  at  her  chamber-door,  and 
then  to  have  liberty  only  to  whisper  in  her  ear  what 
people  thought  and  said  of  her,  that  would  neither  his 
conscience  nor  his  office  permit  him  to  do.  "  For, 
(added  he,  in  a  strain  which  he  sometimes  used  even 
on  serious  occasions),  albeit  at  your  Grace's  command- 
ment, I  am  heir  now,  yit  can  f  not  tell  quhat  uther 
men  shall  judge  of  me,  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  am 
absent  from  my  buke,  and  waitting  upon  the  court." 
44  Ye  will  not  al waves  be  at  your  buke,"  6aid  the 
Queen  pettishly,  and  turned  her  back.  As  he  left  the 
room  '*  with  a  reasounable  merry  countenance,"  some 
of  the  popish  attendants  said  in  his  hearing,  He  u  not 
afraid  !  "  Why  sould  the  plesing  face  of  a  gentilwoman 
afray  me?  (said  he,  regarding  them  with  a  sarcastic 
scowl)  I  have  luiked  in  the  faces  of  mony  angry  wen, 
and  yit  have  not  bene  affrayed  above  measour.  * 

There  was  at  that  time  but  one  place  of  worship  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh-!  The  number  of  inhabitants 
was,  indeed,  small,  when  compared  with  its  present 

f copulation ;  but  still  they  must  have  formed  a  very 
arge  congregation.  The  place  used  for  worship  in  St. 
Giles's  church  was  capacious;  for  we  learn  that,  on 
some  occasions,  three  thousand  persons  assembled  in 
it  to  hear  sermon.^  In  this  chnrch,  Knox  had,  since 
1560,  performed  all  the  parts  of  ministerial  duty,  with- 
out any  other  assistant  than  John  Cairns,  who  acted  as 
reader. ||  He  preached  twice  every  Sabbath,  and  thrice 
on  other  days  of  the  week.§  He  met  regularly  once 
every  week  with  his  kirk-session  for  discipline,^  and 
with  the  assembly  of  the  neighbourhood  for  the  exer- 
cise on  the  scriptures.  He  attended,  besides,  the 
meetings  of  the  provincial  synod  and  general  assem- 
bly ;  and  at  almost  every  meeting  of  the  latter,  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  visit  and  preach  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  country.  These  labours  must  have 
been  oppressive  to  a  constitution  which  was  already 
much  impaired ;  especially  as  he  did  not  indulge  in 
extemporaneous  effusions,  but  devoted  a  part  of  every 
day  to  study.  His  parish  was  sensible  of  this ;  and, 
in  April  1562,  the  town  council  came  to  an  unanimous 


•  Knox,  Historic,  308— 311. 

}  St  Cuthberts,  or  the  West  Church,  was  at  that  time  (as 
it  is  at  present),  a  distinct  parish,  of  which  William  Harltm 
was  minister.  There  was  also  a  minister  MH^oongate  or 
Holyroodhoote.  J  Cald.  MSTii.  157. 

I|  Records  of  Town  Council,  26th  October,  1561. 

f  Ibid.  10th  April.1562. 

t  The  number  of  elders  in  the  session  of  Edinburgh  was 
twelve,  and  of  deacons  sixteen.    Dunlop't  Confessions,  u.  638. 
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resolution  to  solicit  the  minister  of  Can  on  gate  to  under- 
take the  half  of  the  charge.  The  ensuing  general  as- 
sembly approve^  of  the  council's  proposal,  and  ap- 
pointed the  translation.*  It  did  not,  however,  take 
place  before  June  1563,  owing,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  additional  stipend. f 

The  person  who  was  appointed  colleague  to  our 
Reformer  was  John  Craig,  A  short  account  of  this 
distinguished  minister  cannot  be  altogether  foreign 
to  the  history  of  one  with  whom  he  was  so  strictly 
associated,  and  it  will  present  incidents  which  are 
both  curious  in  themselves,  and  illustrative  of  the 
singular  manner  in  which  many  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Reformation  were  fitted  by  providence  for  engaging 
in  that  great  undertaking.  He  was  born  in  1512,  and 
soon  after  lost  his  father  in  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
which  proved  fatal  to  so  many  families  in  Scotland. 
After  finishing  his  education  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  he  went  to  England,  and  became  tutor  to  the 
family  of  Lord  Dacres,  but  war  having  broken  out 
between  England  and  Scotland,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  and  entered  into  the  order  of  Dominican 
friars.  The  Scottish  clergy  were  at  that  time  eager  in 
making  inquisition  for  Lutherans ;  and  owing  either 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  in  England,  or 
to  his  having  dropped  some  expressions  respecting 
religion  which  were  deemed  too  free,  Craig  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  was  thrown  into  prison. 
The  accusation  was  found  to  be  groundless,  and  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  But  although  he  was  still  attach- 
ed to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  -the  ignorance 
and  bigotry  of  the  clergy  gave  him  such  a  disgust 
at  his  native  country  that  he  left  it  in  1537,  and 
having  remained  a  short  time  in  England,  went  to 
France,  and  from  that  to  Italy.  At  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Pole,  he  was  admit- 
ted among  the  Dominicans  in  the  city  of  Bologna,  and 
was  soon  raised  to  an  honourable  employment  in  that 
body.  In  the  library  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
attached  to  the  monastery,  he  found  Calvin's  Itistilu- 
Hons.  Being  fond  of  books,  he  determined  to  read 
that  work,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  became  a 
complete  convert  to  the  reformed  opinions.  In  the 
warmth  of  his  first  impressions,  he  could  not  restrain 
himself  from  imparting  the  change  of  his  sentiments 
to  his  associates,  and  he  must  have  soon  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  vigilant  guardians  of  the  faith,  had  not  the 
friendship  of  a  father  in  the  monastery  saved  him.  The 
old  man,  who  also  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  represent- 
ed the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  avow- 
ing such  tenets  in  that  place,  and  advised  him,  if  he 
was  fixed  in  his  views  to  retire  immediately  to  some 
protestant  country.  With  this  prudent  advice  he 
complied  so  far  as  to  procure  his  discharge  from  the 
monastery. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian  era  there 
were  converts  to  the  gospel  "  in  Caesar's  household," 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  light  of  reformation 
penetrated  into  Italy,  and  even  into  the  territories  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff.t  On  leaving  the  monastery  of 
Bologna,  Craig  entered  as  tutor  into  the  family  of  a 
neighbouring  nobleman,  who  had  embraced  the  pro- 
testant  principles;  but  he  had  not  resided  long  in  it 
when  he  was  delated  for  heresy,  seized  by  the  famil- 
iars of  the  Inquisition,  and  carried  to  Rome.  After 
being  confined  nine  months  in  a  noisome  dungeon,  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  be  burned, 
along  with  some  others,  on  the  20th  of  August  1559. 
On  the  evening  previous  to  their  appointed  execution, 
the  reigning  Pontiff,  Paul  IV.  died;  and,  according 
to  an  accustomed  practice  on  such  occasions,  the 
prisons  in  Rome  were  all  thrown  open.  Those  who 
were  confiinPfor  debt  and  other  civil  offences  were 
liberated,  but    heretics,  after  being   allowed  to  go 


•  Calderwood,  apod  Keith,  514. 
t  See  Note  XLVIII. 


f  See  Note  XLVII. 


without  the  walls  of  their  prison,  were  again  thrown 
into  confinement.  But  a  tumult  having  been  excited 
that  night  in  the  city,  Craig  and  his  companions  ef- 
fected their  escape,  and  took  refuge  in  an  inn  at  a 
8 mall  distance  from  Rome.  They  had  not  been  long 
there  when  they  were  followed  by  a  company  of  sol- 
diers, sent  to  apprehend  them.  On  entering  the  house, 
the  Captain  looked  steadfastly  on  Craig's  countenance, 
and  taking  him  aside,  asked  him,  if  he  recollected  of 
once  relieving  a  poor  wounded  soldier  in  the  vicinijy 
of  Bologna.  Craig  was  in  too  great  confusion  to  re- 
member the  circumstance.  "  But  I  recollect  it  (replied 
the  captain.)  and  I  am  the  man  whom  you  relieved, 
and  providence  has  now  put  it  in  my  power  to  return 
the  kindness  which  you  shewed  to  a  distressed  stran- 
ger. You  are  at  liberty  ;  your  companions  I  moat 
take  along  with  me,  but  for  your  sake  I  shall  shew 
them  every  favour  in  my  power.*'  He  then  gave  him 
what  money  he  had  upon  him,  and  directions  how  to 
make  his  escape. 

We  are  not  yet  done  with  the  wonderful  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Craig.  "  Another  accident  (saya  arch- 
bishop Spottiswood)  befel  him,  which  1  should  scarce- 
ly relate,  so  incredible  it  seemeth,  if  to  many  of  good 
place  he  himself  had  not  often  repeated  it  as  a  singular 
testimony  of  God's  care  for  him."  In  the  course  of 
his  journey  through  Italy,  while  he  avoided  the  public 
roads,  and  took  a  circuitous  route  to  escape  from  par- 
suit,  the  money  which  he  had  received  from  the  grate- 
ful soldier  failed  him.  Having  laid  himself  down  by 
the  side  of  a  wood  to  ruminate  on  his  condition,  he 
perceived  a  dog  approaching  him  with  a  purse  in  its 
teeth.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  had  been  sent  by 
some  evil  disposed  person,  who  was  concealed  in  the 
wood,  and  wished  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  He 
therefore  endeavoured  to  drive  it  away,  but  the  animal 
continuing  to  fawn  upon  him,  he  at  length  took  the 
purse,  and  found  in  it  a  sum  of  money  which  enabled 
nim  to  prosecute  his  journey.  Having  reached  Vien- 
na, and  announced  himself  as  a  Dominican,  he  was 
employed  to  preach  before  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
His  Majesty  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  was  desi- 
rous of  retaining  him ;  but  the  Pope,  Pius  IV.  having 
heard  of  his  reception  at  the  Austrian  capital,  applied 
to  have  him  sent  back  to  Rome  as  a  condemned  here- 
tic, upon  which  the  Emperor  dismissed  him  with  a 
safe-conduct.  When  he  arrived  in  England  in  1560, 
and  was  informed  of  the  establishment  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  his  native  country,  he  immediately  repaired 
to  Scotland,  and  was  admitted  to  the  ministry.  Hav- 
ing in  a  great  measure  forgotten  his  native  language, 
during  an  absence  of  twenty-four  years,  he  for  a  abort 
time  preached  in  Latin  to  some  of  the  learned  in 
Magdalene's  chapel.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Canongate,  where  he  had 
not  officiated  long,  till  he  was  elected  colleague  to 
Knox.* 

The  Queen  still  persevered  in  the  line  of  policy 
which  she  had  adopted  at  her  first  arrival  in  Scotland, 
and  employed  none  hut  p rotes tant  counsellors.  She 
entrusted  the  chief  direction  of  public  affairs  to  the 
Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  who,  in  1562,  was  created  Earl 
of  Murray,t  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
Marishal.  The  marriajje  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Knox  publicly  before  the  congregation,  according  to 
the  custom  at  that  time ;  ana  on  that  occasion  the 
Reformer  reminded  the  Earl  of  the  benefit  which  the 
church  had  hitherto  received  from  his  services,  and 
exhorted  him  to  persevere  in  the  same  course,  lest,  if 

*  Row,  MS.  Historic  of  the  Kirk,  p.  47.  Spot  tit  wood,  p. 
463 — 4.  1  have  chiefly  followed  Row's  narrative.  By  com- 
paring it  with  Spottiswood '»,  the  reader  will  perceire  that  they 
differ  in  a  few  unimportant  circumstances.  Row  mentions  that 
he  had  his  information  from  several  persons  who  had  heard 
Craig  himself  relate  the  story,  and  particularly  from  hit  widow. 
Dame  Craig,  who  survired  'her  husband,  and  lived  in  Edim- 
burgh  until  1630.  f  Keith,  p.  236. 
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so  unfavourable  change  was  perceived,  ihe  blame 
should  be  imputed  to  his  wife.*  The  fact,  however, 
was,  that  Kdox  was  more  afraid  that  Murray  would 
be  corrupted  by  his  connection  with  the  court,  than  by 
his  matrimonial  alliance. 

Although  the  protestants  filled  the  cabinet,  it  was 
well  known  that  they  did  not  possess  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  her  majesty,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
various  plots  were  laid  to  displace  and  ruin  them. 
During  the  autumn  of  1562,  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Scotland  entertained  great  hopes  of  a  change  in  their 
favour.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  cut 
off  the  principal  proteatant  courtiers,  f*  the  Earl  of 
Huntly  openly  took  arms  in  the  North,  to  fescue  the 
Queen  frifcn  their  hands ;  while  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  endeavoured  to  unite  and  rout  the  papists  of 
the  South.  On  this  occasion,  our  Reformer  acted  with 
bis  usual  seal  and  foresight.  Being  appointed  by  the 
general  assembly  as  commissioner  to  visit  the  church- 
es of  the  West,  he  persuaded  the  gentlemen  of  that 
quarter  to  enter  into  a  new  bond  of  defence.  Hasten- 
ing into  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  he,  by  bis  sermons 
and  conversation,  confirmed  the  protestants  in  these 
places.  He  employed  the  Master  of  Maxwell  to  write 
to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  had  escaped  from  con- 
finement, and  meant,  it  was  feared,  to  join  Huntly.  He 
himself  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Chastelherault,  warning 
him  not  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  his  brother, 
the  archbishop,  nor  accede  to  a*  conspiracy  which 
would  infallibly  prove  the  ruin  of  his  house.  By 
these  means,  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
preserved  in  a  state  of  peace,  while  the  vigorous 
measures  of  the  Council  crushed  the  rebellion  in  the 
North.$  The  Queen  expressed  little  satisfaction  at 
the  victory  over  Huntly,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
think,  that,  if  she  was  not  privy  to  bis  rising,  she  at 
least  expected  to  turn  it  to  the  advancement  of  her 
projects.)  According  to  archbishop  Spottiswood,  she 
scrupled  not  to  say,  at  this  time,  that  she  "  hoped, 
before  a  year  was  expired,  to  have  the  mass  and  Cath- 
olic profession  restored  through  the  whole  kingdom."§ 

While  these  hopes  were  indulged,  the  popish  clergy 
thought  it  necessary  to  gain  credit  to  their  cause, 
by  appearing  more  openly  in  defence  of  their  tenets 
than  they  had  lately  done.  They  began  to  preach 
publicly  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  boasted 
that  they  were  ready  to-  dispute  with  the  protestant 
ministers.*^ 

The  person  who  stepped  forward  as  their  champion 
was  Quintin  Kennedy,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis, 
sod  abbot  of  Crossraflruel.  Though  his  talents  were 
not  of  a  superior  order,  the  abbot  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  popish  clergy  in  Scot- 
land, not  only  in  birth,  but  also  in  regularity  and 
decorum  of  conduct.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  same  neglect 
of  professional  duty  which  characterized  his  brethren  ; 
but  he  was  roused  from  his  inactivity  by  the  zeal  and 
success  of  the  protestant  preachers,  who,  in  the  years 
1556  and  1557,  attacked  the  popish  faith,  and  inveigh- 
ed against  the  idleness  and  corruption  of  the  clergy.** 
At  an  age  when  others  retire  from  the  field,  he  began 
to  rub  up  his  long  neglected  theological  armour,  and 
to  gird  himself  for  the  combat. 


*  Knox,  Historic,  p.  302.  f  Keith,  230.     Knox,  321. 

i  Knox,  316-318. 

I  The  historian  of  the  family  of  Gordon  expressly  says,  that 
Mher  majesty  thought,  by  the  Earle  of  Huntlie  hit  power  in 
the  aorta,  to  get  herselff  fred  from  the  hands  of  her  bastard 
brother,  James  Earle  of  Morray ;"  and  that  "  the  Earle  of 
Huntlie  (at  the  quein'r  owne  desyre)  did  gather  some  forces,  to 
get  her  oat  of  the  Earle  of  Murraye's  power."  Genealogical 
Historr  of  the  EarkUns  of  Sutherland,  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
of  Gonfonstonn,  p.  140, 141 ;  just  publish**  from  a  MS.  uttht 
posssssion  ofths  Marchioness  of  Stafford. 

I  Spottiswood,  185.  T  Knox,  Historic  p.  316*,  318. 

•  The  reasoning  betwix  Jo.  Knox  and  the  abbotc  of  Cross- 
ragm*U,fol.  4.    Edinburgh,  1583. 
N 


His  first  appearance  as  a  polemical  writer  was  in 
1558,  when  he  published  a  snort  system  of  catholic 
tactics,  under  the  thle  of  Ane  Qmsmmditus  Tractive^ 
shewing  "  the  nerrest  and  onlie  wa^ro  establish  the 
conscience  of  a  Christian  man,"  in  all  matters  which 
were  in  debate  concerning  faith  and  religion.  This 
way  was  no  other  than  implicit  faith  in  the  decisions 
of  the  church  or  clergy.  When  any  point  of  religion 
was  controverted,  the  scripture  might  be  cited  as  a 
witness,  but  the  church  was  the  judge,  whose  deter- 
minations, in  general  councils  canonically  assembled, 
were  to  be  humbly  received  and  submitted  to  by  all 
the  faithful.*  It  was  but  "  a  barbour  saying"  which 
the  protestants  had  commonly  in  their  mouths,  that 
every  man  ought  to  examine  the  scriptures  for  himself. 
It  was  sufficient  for  those  who  did  not  occupy  the 
place  of  teachers,  that  they  had  a  'general  knowledge 
of  the  creed,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  these  were 
explained  by  the  church.  And  "  as  to  the  sacra  mentis, 
and  all  other  secretis  of  the  scripture,"  every  Chris- 
tian man  ought  to  u  stand  to  the  judgement  of  his  pastor, 
who  did  bear  his  burden  in  all  matters  doubtsome 
above  his  knowledge. "| 

This  was  doubtless  a  very  near  way  to  stability  of 
mind,  and  a  most  compendious  mode  of  deciding  every 
controversy  which  might  arise,  without  having  re- 
course to  examination,  or  reasoning,  or  debate.  But 
as  the  wilful  and  stubborn  reformers  would  not  submit 
to  this  easy  and  short  mode  of  decision,  the  abbot 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  enter  the  lists  of  argument 
with  them.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  1559, 
he  challenged  Willock,  who  was  preaching  in  his 
neighbourhood,  to  a  dispute  on  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting  were  fixed ;  but  the  dispute  did  not 
take  place,  as  Kennedy  refused  to  appear,  unless  his 
antagonist  would  previously  engage  to  submit  to  the 
interpretations  of  scripture  which  had  been  given  by 
the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church. ±  From  this  time 
he  seems  to  have  made  the  mass  the  great  subject  of 
his  study,  and  in  1561  wrote  a  book  in  its  defence, 
which  was  answered  by  George  Hay. J 

On  the  30th  of  August  1562,  the  abbot  read,  in  his 
chapel  of  Kirk  Oswald,  a  number  of  articles  respect- 
ing the  mass,  purgatory,  praying  to  saints,  the  use  of 
images,  &c.  which,  he  said,  he  would  defend  against 
any  who  would  impugn  them,  and  he  promised  to 
declare  his  mind  more  fully  respecting  them  on  the 
following  Sabbath.  Knox,  who  was  in  the  vicinity, 
came  to  Kirk  Oswald  on  that  day,  with  the  design  of 
hearing  the  abbot,  and  granting  htm  the  disputation 
which  he  had  courted.  In  the  morning,  he  sent  some 
gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  to  acquaint  Kennedy 
with  the  reason  of  his  coming,  and  to  desire  him 
either  to  preach  according  to  his  promise,  or  to  attend 
Knox's  sermon,  and  afterwards  to  state  his  objections 
to  the  doctrine  which  might  be  delivered.  The  abbot 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  appear,  aud  Knox  preached 
in  the  chapel.  When  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit, 
a  letter  from  Kennedy  was  put  into  his  hand,  which 
led  to  an  epistolary  correspondence  between  them, 
fully  as  curious  as  the  dispute  which  followed. 

1  he  abbot  wrote  to  Knox,  that  he  was  informed  he 
had  come  to  that  quarter  of  the  country  "  to  seik  dis- 
putation," which  he  was  so  far  from  refusing  that  he 
"  ernestlie  and  efiectuouslie  covated  the  samin,"  and 


*  Kennedy,  Compendial  Tractive,  A,  iiij.        t  Ibid.  D,  vii. 

1  Keith,  A  pp.  19a— 199.  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  says,  "  Willock,  and  the  rest  of  his  council 
labourit  earnestlie  to  sie  gif  I  wald  ad  mitt  the  scripture  onlye 
juge,  andr  be  that  me i net,  to  haif  maid  me  cootrnrry  to  my 
awin  buke;  bot  thair  labouris  wes  in  waist.— 1  held  uie  evir 
fast  at  ane  grounde."  And  he  triumphs,  that  he  "druif  the 
lynimar — to  refuse  the  interpretation  ot  the  doctori*  allcgeit  be 
Him  and  all  ntheri?,  bot  so  tar  as  he  tbochtr  thay  war  agreabte 
with  the  worde  of  God,  auhilk  was  as  rycht  nocht."  Ut  supra, 
193, 194.  [|  See  Note  XLIX. 
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with  that  view  should  meet  him  next  Sunday  in  any 
house  in  May  bole  that  he  choosed,  provided  not 
more  than  twfjpjrpersons  on  each  side  were  allowed 
to  be  preseal,  Tne  reformer  replied,  that  he  had 
come  to  that  quarter  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the 
gospel,  and  not  of  disputing;  that  he  was  under  a 
previous  engagement  to  be  in  Dumfries  on  the  day 
mentioned  by  the  abbot ;  but  that  he  would  return 
with  all  convenient  speed,  and  fix  a  time  for  meeting 
him.  To  this  letter  the  abbot  sent  an  answer,  to  which 
Knox  returned  a  verbal  message  only  at  the  time,  but 
when  he  afterwards  published  the  correspondence, 
affixed  short  notes  to  it  by  way  of  reply.  The  abbot 
proposed  that  they  should  have  "  familear,  formal  1, 
and  gentill  reasoning."  "  With  my  whole  bart  I  ac- 
cept the  condition,"  replies  the  reformer, "  for  assured- 
lie,  my  lord,  (so  I  style  you  by  reason  of  blood,  and 
not  of  office  J  chiding  and  brawling  1  utterlie  abhor.'* 
To  Knox '8  declaration  that  he  had  come  to  "  preach 
Jesus  Christ  crucified  to  be  the  only  Saviour  of  the 
world,"  the  abbot  answers,  ••  Praise  be  to  God,  that  was 
na  newings  in  this  countrie,  or  ye  war  borne."    M  I 

freatlie  dout,"  replies  the  reformer,  "if  ever  Christ 
esus  was  treulie  preached  by  a  papistical  prelat  or 
monk."  As  an  excuse  for  his  not  preaching  at  Kirk 
Oswald  on  the  day  he  had  promised,  the  abbot  says, 
that  Knox  had  come  to  the  place  convoyed  by  five  or 
six  score  strangers.  "  I  lay  the  night  before,"  says 
Knox,  u  in  May  boil,  accompanied  with  fewer  than 
twentie."  The  abbot  boasted  that  Willock  at  a  for- 
mer period,  and  Hay  more  lately,  had  refused  to  dis- 
pute with  him,  until  they  consulted  the  council  and 
their  brethren. — "  Maister  George  Hay  offered  unto 
you  disputation,  but  ye  fled  the  barrass.  Knox  wish- 
ed the  dispute  to  be  conducted  publicly  in  St.  John's 
Church,  Ayr;  for,  says  he,  "I  wonder  with  what 
conscience  ye  can  require  privat  conference  of  those 
artikles  that  ye  have  publicklie  proponed.  Ye  have 
infected  the  ears  of  the  simple ;  ye  have  wounded  the 
hearts  of  the  godlie  ;  and  ye  have  spoken  blasphemie 
in  oppen  audience.  Let  your  owne  conscience  now 
be  judge,  if  we  be  bound  to  answer  you  in  the  audi- 
ence of  20  or  40,  of  whom  the  one  half  are  alreadie 
persuaded  in  the  treuth,  and  the  other  perchance  so 
addicted  to  your  error,  that  they  will  not  be  content 
that  light  be  called  light,  and  darkness,  darkness." — 
"  Ye  said  ane  lytill  afore,"  answers  the  abbot,  "  ye 
did  abhor  all  chiding  and  railling,  bot  nature  passis 
nurtor  with  yow." — "  1  will  nether  interchange  nature 
nor  nurtor  with  yow,  for  all  the  profTeta  of  Urosragu- 
ell." — "  Gif  the  victorie  consist  in  clamor  or  crying 
out,"  says  the  abbot,  objecting  to  a  public  meeting, 
44 1  wil  quite  you  the  cause  but  farder  pley  ;*  and  yet, 
praise  be  to  God,  1  may  quhisper  in  sic  manner  as  1 
wilbe  hard  sufficientlie  in  the  largest  house  in  all  car- 
rick."t  "  The  larger  hous,  the  better  for  the  auditor 
and  me,"  says  the  reformer. 

The  Earl  of  Cassilis  wrote  to  Knox,  expressing  his 
disapprobation  of  the  proposed  disputation,  aa  unlikely 
to  do  any  good,  and  calculated  to  endanger  the  public 
peace;  to  which  the  reformer  replied,  by  signifying, 
that  his  relation  had  given  the  challenge,  which  he 
was  resolved  not  to  decline,  and  that  his  lordship 
ought  to  encourage  him  to  keep  the  appointment, 
from  which  no  bad  effects  were  to  be  dreaded.  Upon 
this  the  abbot  wrote  a  letter  to  Knox,  charging  him 
with  having  procured  Cassilis's  letter,  to  bring  him 
into  disgrace,  and  to  advance  his  own  honour,  and  say- 
ing that  he  would  have  "  rencountered"  him  the  last 
time  he  was  in  that  country,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interposition  of  his  nephew.  "  Ye  sal  be  assured 
(adds  he)  I  sal  keip  day  and  place  in  M  ay  boil  1,  ac- 
cording to  my  writing,  and  I  haif  my  life,  and  my  feit 

•  without  farther  plea. 

f  The  ihire  of  Ati  is  divided  into  three  districts,  Carrick, 
Kyle,  and  Cunningham. 


louse;"  and  in  another  letter  to  box  and  the  beillies 
of  Ayr,  he  says,  "keip  your  proraea,  and  pretax  na 
joukrie,  be  my  lorde  of  Cassilis  writing.'9  "To  nether 
of  these,"  says  Knox,  "  did  I  answer  otherwise  thai 
by  appointing  the  day,  and  promising  to  keep  the 
same.  For  I  can  pacientlie  suffer  wantone  men  to 
speak  wantonlie,  considering  that  I  had  sufficientlie 
answered  my  Lord  of  Cassilis  in  that  behalf.9* 

The  conditions  of  the  combat  were  now  speedily 
settled.  They  agreed  to  meet  on  the  98th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  house  of 
the  provost  of  Maybole.  Forty  persona  on  each  aide 
were  to  be  admitted  as  witneaaea  of  the  dispute,  with 
11  as  many  mo  as  the  house  might  goodly  bold*  at  the 
sight  of  my  lord  of  Cassilis."  And  notaries***  scribes 
were  chosen  on  each  aide  to  record  the  papers  which 
might  be  given  in  by  the  parties,  and  the  arguments 
which  they  advanced  in  the  course  of  reasoning,  to 
prevent  unnecessary  repetition,  or  a  false  report  of  the 
proceedings.  These  conditions  were  formally  drawn 
out,  and  subscribed  by  the  abbot  and  the  reformer,  on 
the  day  preceding  the  meeting. 

When  they  met,  "John  Knox  addressed  him  to 
make  publict  prayer,  whereat  the  abbot  wee  soir  of* 
fended  at  the  first,  but  whil  the  said  John  wold  in 
nowise  be  stayed,  he  and  his  gave  audience;  which 
being  ended,  the  abbote  said,  Be  my  faitk,  it  i$  tociff 
*fet<Z."  The  reasoning  commenced  by  reading  a  paper 
presented  by  the  abbot,  in  which,  after  rehearsing  the 
occasion  of  his  present  appearance,  and  protesting  that 
his  entering  into  dispute  waa  not  to  be  understood  as 


implying  that  the  points  in  question  were  disputable 
or  dubious,  being  already  determined  by  lawful  gen- 
eral councils,  he  declared  his  readiness  to  defend  the 


articles  which  he  had  exhibited,  beginning  with  that 
concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  To  this  paper 
Knox  gave  in  a  written  answer  in  the  coarse  of  the 
disputation :  in  the  mean  time,  after  stating  his  opinion 
respecting  general  councils,  he  proceeded  to  the  article 
in  dispute.  It  was  requisite,  he  said,  to  stale  clearly 
and  distinctly  the  subject  in  controversy;  nod  be 
thought  it  contained  the  four  following  things,  the 
name,  the  form  and  action,  the  opinion  entertained  of 
it,  and  the  actor  with  the  authority  which  he  had  to 
do  what  he  pretended  to  do :  all  of  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  shew  were  destitute  of  any  foundation  in 
scripture.  The  abbot  was  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
managing  the  dispute  on  such  broad  ground,  and  he 
had  taken  up  ground  of  his  own  which  he  thonght  he 
could  maintain  against  his  antagonist,  "As  to  the 
masse  that  he  will  impung  (said  he)  or  any  mannea 
masse,  yea,  and  it  war  the  pa*pe$  avoin  motst,  I  will 
maintein  na  thing  but  Jesus  Christes  maase,  conforms 
to  my  article,  as  it  is  written,  and  definition  con- 
tened  in  my  buik,  quhilk  he  hes  tane  on  hand  to  im- 
pung." 

Knox  expressed  his  delight  at  hearing  the  abbot  say 
that  he  would  defend  nothing  but  the  masa  of  Christ, 
for  if  he  adhered  to  this,  they  were  "  on  the  verray 
point  of  an  christians  agreement,"  as  he  was  ready  to 
allow  whatever  could  be  shewn  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Christ.  As  to  his  lordship's  book,  he  confessed  he 
had  not  read  it,  and  (without  excusing  his  negligence) 
requested  the  definition  to  be  read  to  him  from  iU  The 
abbot  qualified  his  assertion,  by  saying,  that  he  meant 
to  defend  no  other  mass,  except  that  which  in  its 
"  substance,  institution,  and  effect,"  was  appointed  by 
Christ;  and  he  defined  the  mass,  aa  concerning  the 
substance  and  effect,  to  be  the  sacrifice  and  oblation 
of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  given  and  offered  by 
him  in  the  last  supper;  and  for  the  first  confirmation 
of  this,  he  rested  upon  the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine 
by  Melchizedeck.  His  argument  waa,  that  the  scrip* 
ture  declared  that  Christ  was  a  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedeck:  Melchizedeck  offered  bread  and 
wine  to  God :  therefore  Christ  offered  or  made  obla- 
tion of  his  body  and  blood  in  the  last  supper,  which 
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was  the  only  inataae*  ia  which  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
and  Melchizedeek  could  agree. 

Knox  aaid,  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  and  the 
opinion  entertained  of  it,  (as  procuring  remission  of 
Mas  to  the  quick  and  the  dead)  were  viewed  as  im- 
portant parts  of  it,  and  having  a  strong  hold  of  the 
consciences  of  the  people,  ought  to  he  taken  into  the 
argument;  but  as  the  abbot  declared  himself  willing 
to  defend  these  afterwards,  he  would  proceed  to  the 
substance,  and  proposed,  io  the  first  place,  to  fix  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  sacrifice  or  oblation  was  used 
in  this  question.  There  were  sacrifices  propitiatorim, 
for  expiation,  and  tueharittieee^  of  Ihankagivingf  in 
which  last  sense  the  mortification  of  the  body,  prayer, 
and  almsgiving,  were  called  sacrifices  in  scripture. 
Ha  wished,  therefore,  to  know  whether  the  abbot  un- 
derstood the  word  in  the  first  or  second  of  these  senses 
in  this  dispute.  The  abbot  said,  that  he  would  not  at 
present  dispute  what  his  opponent  meant  by  a  sacrifice 
vropiiiaiorum ;  but  he  held  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross  to 
he  the  only  sacrifice  of  redemption,  and  that  of  the 
mass  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  commemoration  of  the  death 
and  passion  of  Christ.  Knox  replied,  that  the  chief 
head  which  he  intended  to  impugn  seemed  to  be  yielded 
by  the  abbot;  and  he,  for  his  part,  cheerfully  granted, 
that  there  was  a  commemoration  of  Christ's  death  in 
the  right  use  of  the  ordinance  of  the  supper. 

The  abbot  insisted  that  Knox  should  proceed  to 
impnjrn  the  warrant  which  he  had  taken  from  scripture 
lor  his  article.  "  Protesting  (said  the  reformer)  that 
this  mekle  is  win,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  messe  being 
denied  by  me  to  be  a  sacrifice  propitiatorit  for  the  sins 
of  the  quick  and  the  dead  (according  to  the  opinion 
thereof  before  eonceaved),  hath  no  patron  at  the  pre- 
sent, I  am  content  to  precede." — "  I  protest  he  hes 
win  nothing  of  me  as  yit,  and  referres  it  to  black  and 

3  unite  oontened  in  our  writing." — "I  have  open  lie 
enied  the  masse  to  be  an  sacrifice  propitiatorie  tor  the 
quick,  &c.  and  the  defence  thereof  is  denied.  And, 
therefore,  I  referre  me  unto  the  same  judges  that  my 
lord  hath  clamed.*9 — "  Ye  may  denie  quhat  ye  pleis ; 
for  all  that  ye  denie  I  tak  not  present!  ie  to  impung ; 
but  quhair  f  began  there  will  I  end,  that  is,  to  defend 
the  messe  conform  to  my  artickle."  "  Your  lordship's 

Sound  (said  Knox,  after  some  altercation)  is,  that 
elchi&edeck  is  the  figure  of  Christe  in  that  he  did 
offer  onto  God  bread  and  wine,  and  that  it  behoved 
Jesus  Christ  to  offer,  in  his  latter  supper,  his  body 
and  blade,  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine.  I 
answer  to  your  ground  yet  againe,  that  Melchizedeek 
offered  neither  bread  nor  wine  unto  God  ,*  and  there- 
fore, it  that  ye  would  thereupon  conclude  hath  no  as- 
surance of  your  ground."  "Preve  that,"  said  the 
abbot.  Knox  replied,  that,  according  to  the  rules  of 
just  reasoning,  he  could  not  be  bound  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive; that  it  was  incumbent  on  his  opponent  to  bring 
forward  some  proof  for  his  affirmation,  concerning 
which  the  text  was  altogether  silent ;  and  that  until 
the  abbot  did  this,  it  was  sufficient  for  him  simply  to 
deny.  But  the  abbot  said,  he  "  stuck  to  his  text," 
and  insisted  that  his  antagonist  should  shew  for  what 
purpose  Melchixedeek  brought  out  the  bread  and  wine, 
if  it  was  not  to  offer  them  to  God.  After  protesting 
that  the  abbot's  position  remained  destitute  of  any 
support,  and  that  he  was  not  bound  in  argument  to 
•hew  what  became  of  the  bread  and  wine,  or  what  use 
was  made  of  them,  Knox  consented  to  state  his  opinion, 
that  they  were  intended  by  Melchixedeek  to  refresh 
Abraham  and  his  company.  The  abbot  had  now 
gained  what  he  wished ;  and  he  had  a  number  of  objec- 
tions ready  to  start  against  this  view  of  the  words,  by 
which  he  was  able  at  least  to  protract  and  involve  the 
dispute.    And  thus  ended  the  first  day's  contest. 

When  the  company  convened  on  the  following  day, 

the  abbot  proceeded  to  impugn  the  view  which  his 

r  opponent  had  riven  of  the  text.     He  urged,  first,  that 

Abraham  and  his  company  had  a  sufficiency  of  provi- 


sion in  the  spoils  whioh%ey  had  taken  from  the  enemy 
in  their  late  victory,  and  did  not  need  Melchizedeck's 
bread  and  wine ;  and,  secondly,  ths^sate  text  said  that 
Melchixedeek  brought  them  forth; ana  it  was  impro- 
bablefthat  one  man,  and  he  a  kin?,  should  carry  as 
much  as  would  refresh  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
men.  To  these  objections  Knox  made  such  replies  as 
will  occur  to  any  person  who  thinks  on  the  subject. 
And  in  this  manner  did  the  second  day  pass. 

When  they  met  on  the  third  day,  the  abbot  presented 
a  paper,  in  which  he  stated  another  objection  to  Knox's 
view  of  the  text.  After  some  more  altercation  on  this 
subject,  Knox  desired  his  opponent  to  proceed  to  his 
promised  proof  of  the  argument  upon  which  he  had 
rested  his  cause.  But  the  abbot,  being  indisposed, 
rose  up,  and  put  into  Knox's  hand  a  book  to  which  he 
referred  him  for  the  proof.*  By  this  time,  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  present  were  completely  wearied 
out.  For  besides  the  tedious  and  uninteresting  mode 
in  which  the  disputation  had  been  managed,  they 
could  find  entertainment  neither  for  themselves  nor  for 
their  retinue  in  Maybole ;  so  that  if  any  person  had 
brought  in  bread  and  wine  among  them,  it  is  presum- 
able that  they  would  not  have  debated  long  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  brought.  Knox  proposed 
that  they  should  adjourn  to  Ayr  and  finish  the  dispute, 
which  was  refused  by  the  abbot,  who  said  he  would 
come  to  Edinburgh  for  that  purpose,  provided  he 
could  obtain  the  Queen's  permission.  Upon  this  the 
company  dismissed. 

The  dispute  was  never  resumed,  though  Knox  says 
that  he  applied  to  the  privy  council  for  liberty  to  the 
abbot  to  come  to  Edinburgh  for  this  purpose.  Kennedy 
died  in  August  1564.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was 
canonized  as  a  saint  after  his  death, f  and  Dempster 
makes  him  both  a  saint  and  a  martyr 4  1  have  not 
seen  his  name  in  the  Romish  calendar,  but  1  find 
(what  is  of  as  great  consequence)  that  the  grand  argu- 
ment upon  which  he  insisted  in  his  disputation  with 
the  reformer  has  been  canonized.  For  in  the  calendar, 
at  "  March  35,"  it  is  written,  "  Melchezedec  sacrifeit 
breid  and  wyne  in  figure  of  ye  bodie  and  bloud  of  our 
lord,  whilk  is  offerit  in  ye  messe."  Doubtless,  those 
who  knew  the  very  month  and  day  on  which  this 
happened,  must  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
design  of  Melchizedeek,  and  with  the  whole  transac- 
tion, than  Moses. I) 

The  abbot,  or  his  friends,  having  circulated  the 
report  that  he  had  the  advantage  in  the  disputation, 
Knox,  in  1563,  published  the  account  of  it  from  the 
records  of  the  notaries,  to  which  he  added  a  prologue 
and  short  marginal  notes.  The  prologue  and  his  an- 
swer to  the  abbot's  first  paper,  especially  the  latter, 
are  pieces  of  good  writing.  1  have  been  more  minute 
in  the  narration  of  this  dispute  than  its  merits  deserve, 
because  no  account  of  it  has  hitherto  appeared,  the 
tract  itself  being  so  exceedingly  rare,  as  to  have  been 
seen  by  few  for  a  long  period. § 

*  This  teems  to  have  been  the  book  published  by  Kennedy 
daring  the  preceding  year. 

f  Crawford's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  p.  75. 

\  •*  Augustus  22 — Monastcrio  Cruets  rcgalis  obitus  Beati 
Quintini  Kennedii  abba  tit,  Comitis  Cassilii  fratris,  qui  adnii- 
randa  constantia  sex  annis  totit,  cuiu  haeresi  nascente,  et  jam 
confirniata  conflixit,  ad  extremum  lento  veneno  fansumptu*, 
corruptoqne  sanguine  excessit."  Dempsteri  Menologinm  Sco- 
torum.  p.  20.  Bononiss,  1622. 

|l  See  Calendar  by  "  M.  Adam  King,  profeseur  of  philosophic 
ana  Mathimatikis  at  Paris"  prefixed  to  a  Scots  translation  of 
Canitius's  Catechism,  which  was  printed  in  1587. 

$  Knox  gives  merely  a  general  notice  of  this  disputation  in 
his  Historic,  p.  318.  Keith,  who  was  very  industrious  in  col- 
lecting whatever  referred  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that 
Krion,  could  not  obtain  a  copy  of  the  printed  disputation,  and 
d  heard  of  but  one  imperfect  copy.  History.  A  pp.  255. 
The  only  copy  known  to  exist  at  present,  is  in  the  library  of 
Alexander  Jiotwell,  E»q.  ofAuchxnleck.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  edition  of  this  Life,  Mr.  Bos  we  11  has  reprinted 
a  small  impression  of  this  unique,  being  an  exact  foe  simile  of 
|  the  original  edition,  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious. 
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Another  priest  who  advosahcl  the  Roman  Catholio 
cause  at  this  time  was  Ninian  Wingate,  who  had  been 
schoolmaster  4t  Linlithgow,  from  which  situation  he 
was  removed  by  Spottiswood,  superintendent  of.  Lo- 
thian, on  account  of  his  attachment  to  popery*  lb  the 
month  of  February,  1562,  he  sent  to  Knox  a  writing, 
consisting  of  eighty-three  questions  upon  the  principal 
topics  of  dispute  between  the  papists  and  protestants, 
which  he  had  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  inferior 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  in  Scot- 
land. To  some  of  these,  particularly  the  questions 
which  related  to  the  call  of  the  protestant  ministers, 
the  Reformer  returned  an  answer  from  the  pulpit,  and 
Wingate  addressed  several  letters  to  him,  complaining 
that  his  answers  were  not  satisfactory.  These  letters, 
with  addresses  to  the  Queen,  nobility,  bishops,  and 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  Wingate  committed  to  the 
press,  but  the  impression  being  seized  in  the  printer's 
house  (according  to  bishop  Lesley,)  the  author  escaped 
and  went  to  the  continent.*  Knox  intended  to  pub- 
lish an  answer  to  Wingate's  questions,  and  to  defend 
the  validity  of  the  protestant  ministry;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  carried  his  design  into  execution. f 

In  the  beginning  of  1563,  Knox  went  to  Jedburgh, 
by  appointment  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  investi- 
gate a  scandal  which  had  broken  out  against  Paul 
Methven,  the  minister  of  that  place,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  adultery.  Methven  was  found  guilty,  and 
excommunicated 4  Having  fled  to  England,  he  sent 
a  letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  professing  his  wil- 
lingness to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  but 
requesting  that  the  account  of  his  process  should  be 
deleted  from  the  records.  The  Assembly  declared  that 
he  might  return  with  safety  to  his  native  country,  and 
that  he  should  be  admitted  to  publio  repentance,  but 
refused  to  erase  the  process  from  their  minutes. [|  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Scotland;  and  a  severe  and 
humiliating  penance  was  prescribed  to  him.  He  was 
enjoined  to  appear  at  the  church-door  of  Edinburgh, 
when  the  second  bell  rang  for  public  worship,  clad  in 
sackcloth,  bare-headed,  and  bare-footed ;  to  stand  there 
until  the  prayer  and  psalms  were  finished,  when  he 
was  to  be  brought  into  the  church  to  hear  sermon, 
during  which  he  was  to  be  "placoit  in  the  public 
spectakell  above  the  peiple."  This  appearance  he 
was  to  make  on  three  several  preaching-days,  and  on 
the  last  of  them,  being  a  Sabbath-day,  he  was,  at  the 
close  of  the  sermon,  to  profess  his  sorrow  before  the 
congregation,  and  to  request  their  forgiveness;  upon 
which  he  was  again  to  be  "  clad  in  his  awin  apparell," 
and  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church.  He 
was  to  repeat  this  course  at  Dundee  and  at  Jedburgh, 
where  he  had  officiated  as  minister.§  Methven  went 
through  a  part  of  this  humbling  scene,  with  profession 
of  deep  sorrow;  but  being  overwhelmed  with  shame, 


»  Lesley,  apud  Keith,  p.  501.  App.  203.  Lesley  speaks  of 
a  dilute  between  Knox  and  Wingate,  but  that  historian  i* 
often  incorrect  in  his  details.  The  dispute  between  the  doctor* 
of  Aberdeen  and  the  ministers,  which  look  place  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1561  is  mentioned  bv  Knox,  Histone,  p.  261.  262.  It 
would  seem  from  a  letter  of  Randolph,  that  there  was  a  dispute 
in  the  end  of  1561,  between  some  of  the  ministers  and  a  Pari- 
sian divine,  who  had  come  over  with  the  Queen.  Keith,  208. 
Wingate  published,  at  Antwerp,  his  "  Buke  of  Fourscoir  Three 
Questionis,"  anno  1563.  Keith  has  reprinted  this,  and  also  his 
"  Tractatis,"  originally  printed  at  Edinburgh.  He  calls  them 
"very  rare  and  much  noted  pieces."     History,  App.  203.     In 

Coint  of  argument  or  sentiment  they  are  certainly  not  noted: 
ut  they  contain  a  strong  proof  of  the  extreme  corruption 
which  prevailed  among  the  superior  popish  clergy,  against 
which  Wingate  inveighs  as  keenly  as  any  reformer.  His  second 
book  concludes  with  this  exclamation,  ■•  Och  for  mair  paper  or 
peny'm!"  Wingate  translated  several  works  of  the  Fathers 
into  the  Scottish  language,  some  of  which  arc  mentioned  by 
him  in  his  Tractates.  Keith,  App.  226,  227.  He  was  made 
abbot  of  a  Scots  monastery  at  Rntisbon.  Mackenzie's  Lives, 
vol.  iii.  p.  149.  f  See  Note  L. 

t  Knox,  Historic,  p.  323,  324.     Keith,  522. 

!|  Keith,  p.  538. 

jf  Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  23.    Keith,  559,  560. 


and  despairing  to  regain  bit  lost  ifatation,  1m  stoppti 
in  the  midst  of  it,  ana  again  retired  to  England.*  Pru- 
dential considerations  were  not  wanting  to  induce  the 
reformed  church  of  Scotland  to  stifle  thus  affair,  and  to 
screen  from  public  ignominy  a  man  who  had  acted  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  late  reformation  of  religion. 
But  they  refused  to  listen  to  these ;  and  by  instituting  a 
strict  scrutiny  into  the  fact,  and  inflicting  an  exemplary 
punishment  upon  the  criminal,  they  "  approved  them- 
selves to  be  clear  in  this  matter,"  and  effectually  shut 
the  mouths  of  their  popish  adversaries. 

The  mode  of  public  repentance  enjoined  on  this  oc- 
casion was  appointed  to  be  afterwards  used  in  all  cases 
of  aggravated  immorality.!  There  was  nothing  in 
which  the  Scottish  reformers  approached  neJsVr  to  the 
primitive  church  than  in  the  rigorous  and  impartial 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  relaxation  of 
which,  under  the  papacy,  they  justly  regarded  as  one 
great  cause  of  the  universal  corruption  of  religion. 
While  they  rejected  many  of  the  ceremonies  which 
were  introduced  into  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
church,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  they,  from 
detestation  of  vice,  and  a  desire  to  restrain  it,  did  not 
scruple  to  conform  to  a  number  of  their  penitential 
regulations.  In  some  instances  they  might  carry  their 
rigour  against  offenders  to  an  extreme;  but  it  was  a 
virtuous  extreme,  compared  with  the  dangerous  laxity, 
or  rather  total  disuse  of  discipline,  which  has  gradually 
crept  into  almost  all  the  churches  which  retain  the 
name  of  reformed :  even  as  the  scrupulous  delicacy 
with  which  our  forefathers  shnnned  the  society  of 
those  who  had  transgressed  the  rules  of  morality,  is  to 
be  preferred  to  modern  manners,  by  which  the  vicious 
obtain  easy  admission  into  the  company  of  the  virtuous. 

'Twas  hard  perhaps  on  here  and  there  a  waif, 
Desirous  to  return,  and  not  received; 
But  was  an  wholesome  rigour  in  the  main, 
And  taught  the  unblemished  to  preserre  with  cars) 
That  purity,  whose  loss  was  loss  of  all. 

•  But  now — yes,  now, 

We  are  become  so  candid  and  so  fair, 
So  liberal  in  construction,  and  so  rich 
In  Christian  charity,  (good-natured  age!) 
That  they  are  safe,  sinners  of  either  sex. 
Transgress  what  laws  they  may. 

Cowper,  Task,  B.  iii. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  Queen  sent  for  Knox  to 
Lochlevin.  The  popish  priests,  presuming  upon  her 
avowed  partiality  to  them,  and  her  secret  promises  of 
protection,  had  of  late  become  more  bold,  and  during 
the  late  Easter,  masses  had  been  openly  celebrated  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Repeated  proclama- 
tions had  been  issued  against  this  practice  by  the 
Queen  in  Council,  but  nono  of  them  were  carried  into 
execution.  The  gentlemen  of  the  West,  who  were  the 
most  zealous  protestants,  perceiving  that  the  laws  were 
eluded,  resolved  to  execute  them,  without  making  any 
application  to  the  court,  and  apprehended  some  of  the 
offenders  by  way  of  example.  The  Queen  was  highly 
offended  at  these  decided  proceedings,  which  were  cal- 
culated to  defeat  the  scheme  of  policy  which  she  had 
formed  ;  but  finding  that  the  signification  of  her  dis- 
pleasure had  not  the  effect  of  stopping  them,  she 
wished  to  avail  herself  of  the  Reformer's  influence  for 
accomplishing  her  purpose. 

She  dealt  with  him  very  earnestly,  for  two  hours 
before  supper,  to  persuade  the  western  gentlemen  to 
desist  from  all  interruption  of  the  Catholic  worship. 
He  told  her  Majesty,  that  if  she  would  exercise  her 
authority  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  could 
promise  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  protestants; 
but  if  she  thought  to  elude  them,  he  feared  that  there 
were  some  who  would  let  the  papists  understand  that 
they  should  not  offend  with  impunity.  "Will  ye 
allow,  that  they  shall  take  my  sword  in  their  hands r' 
said  the  Queen.     "The  sword  of  justice  is  God**,  (ro- 


*  Knox,  Historie,  p.  398. 


t  See  Note  LL 
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plied  the  Reformer  with  equal  firmness),  and  is  given 
to  princes  and  rulers  for  one  end,  which,  if  they  trans- 
gress, sparing  the  wicked  and  oppressing  the  innocent, 
they  who,  in  the  fear  of  God,  execute  judgment  where 
God  has  commanded,  offend  not  God,  although  kings- 
do  it  not."  Having  produced  some  examples  from 
scripture  to  shew  that  criminals  might  be  punished  by 
persons  who  did  not  occupy  the  place  of  supreme  rulers, 
he  added,  that  the  gentlemen  or  the  West  were  acting 
strictly  according  to  law ;  for  the  act  of  parliament 
gave  power  to  all  judges  within  their  botfhds,  to  search 
for  and  punish  those  who  should  transgress  its  enact- 
ments. He  concluded  with  inculcating  a  doctrine 
which  haa^ seldom  been  very  pleasing  to  princes.  "It 
•hall  be  profitable  to  your  Majesty  to  consider  what  is 
the  thing  your  Grace's  subjects  look  to  receive  of  your 
Majesty,  and  what  it  is  that  ye  ought  to  do  unto  them 
by  mutual  contract.  They  are  bound  to  obey  you,  and 
that  not  but  in  God :  ye  are  bound  to  keep  laws  to 
them.  Ye  crave  of  them  service :  they  crave  of  you 
protection  and  defence  against  wicked  doers.  Now, 
madam,  if  you  shall  deny  your  duty  unto  them  (which 
especially  craves  that  ye  punish  malefactors),  think  ye 
to  receive  full  obedience  of  them  1  I  fear,  madam,  ye 
shall  not."  The  Queen  broke  off  the  conversation 
with  evident  marks  of  displeasure. 

Having  communicated  what  had  passed  between 
them  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  Knox  meant  to  return  to 
Edinburgh  next  day,  without  waiting  for  any  further 
communication  with  the  Queen.  But  a  message  was 
delivered  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  desiring  him 
not  to  depart  until  he  had  again  spoken  with  her  Ma- 
jesty. He  accordingly  met  her  at  a  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kinross,  where  she  took  the  amusement 
of  hawking.  This  interview  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  preceding  evening.  Waving  entirely  the 
subject  on  which  they  had  differed,  she  conversed  with 
him  upon  a  variety  of  other  topics,  with  the  greatest 
familiarity  and  apparent  confidence.  Lord  Ruthven 
(she  said)  had  offered  her  a  ring ;  but  she  could  not 
love  that  nobleman.  She  knew  that  he  used  enchant- 
ment {•  and  yet  he  had  been  made  a  member  of  her 
Privy  Council.  And  she  blamed  Secretary  Lethington 
for  procuring  his  admission  among  that  body.  Knox 
excused  himself  from  saying  any  thing  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  his  absence.  "  I  understand,"  said  she,  intro- 
ducing another  subject  of  discourse,  "  that  ye  are  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  Dumfries,  for  the  election  of  a  super- 
intendent to  be  established  in  these  countries."  He 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  But  I  understand  the 
bishop  of  Athenst  would  be  superintendent." — "  He 
is  one,  madam,  that  is  put  in  election." — "  If  you 
knew  him  as  well  as  i  do,  you  would  not  promote  him 
to  that  office,  nor  yet  to  any  other  within  your  kirk." 
Knox  said  that  the  bishop  deceived  many,  if  he  did 
not  fear  God.  "  Well,  do  as  you  will ;  hpt  that  man 
is  a  dangerous  man." 

Knox  wished  to  take  his  leave  of  her  Majesty,  but 
she  pressed  him  to  stay.  "  I  have  one  of  the  greatest 
matters  that  have  touched  me  since  I  came  into  this 
realm  to  open  to  you,  and  I  must  have  your  help  in 
it,"  said  she,  with  an  air  of  condescension  and  confi- 
dence as  enchanting  as  if  she  had  put  a  ring  on  his 
finger.  She  then  entered  into  a  long  discourse  with 
him  concerning  a  domestic  difference  between  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Argyle.     Her  ladyship  had  not,  she 


t 


■  Comp.  Knox,  Historic,  327,  with  Keith.  A  pp.  125. 
f  In  Knox's  Historic,  it  is  pynted  Cathenis,by  i 
"    "  " "      '  '        ■   -     •     \fex 


*,  ov  mistake,  in 
stead  of  Athtnit.  The  perron  referred  to  is  Alexander  Gor- 
don, brother  to  George,  Karl  of  Huntlj,  who  was  slain  at 
Corticate  in  1562.  Scarcely  any  Scottish  prelate  ever  occu- 
pied so  many  different  sees,  or  occupied  them  for  so  short  a 
time.  He  was  bishop  of  Caithness,  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
bishop  of  the  Isles,  and  bishop  of  Galloway.  When  he  was 
deprived  of  the  see  of  Glasgow,  the  Pope,  as  a  recompense, 
sweated  him  titular  Archbishop  of  Athens.    Gordon's  Genea- 


F  logical  History  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland, 
t90.     Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  128, 153. 1 
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said,  been  so  circnmspeiot  in  every  thing*  as  she  could 
have  wished,  but  still  she  was  of  opinion  uat  his  lord- 
ship had  not  treated  her  in  an  honest  and  godly  man- 
ner. Jtnox  said  that  he  was  not  onaeauainted  with 
the  dflngreeable  variance  which  had  subsisted  between 
that  honourable  couple,  and,  before  her  Majesty's  ar- 
rival in  this  country,  he  had  effected  their  reconcilia- 
tion. On  that  occasion,  the  Countess  had  promised 
not  to  complain  to  any  creature  before  acquainting 
him ;  and  as  he  had  never  heard  from  her  on  that  sub- 
ject, he  had  concluded  that  there  was  nothing  but 
concord  between  her  and  his  lordship.  "  Well,"  said 
the  Queen,  u  it  is  worse  than  ye  believe.  But  do  this 
much  for  my  take,  as  once  again  to  put  them  at  unity, 
and  if  she  behave  not  herself  as  she  ought  to  do,  she 
shall  find  no  favour  of  me ;  but  in  any  wise  let  not  my 
lord  know  that  I  have  requested  you  in  this  matter/' 
Then  introducing  the  subject  of  their  reasoning  on  the 
preceding  evening,  she  said,  "  I  promise  to  do  as  ye 
required :  I  shall  cause  summon  all  offenders;  and  ye 
shall  know  that  I  shall  minister  justice."  "  I  am  as- 
sured then,"  said  he,  "  that  ye  shall  please  God,  and 
enjoy  rest  and  tranquillity  within  your  realm,  which  to 
your  Majesty  is  more  profitable  than  all  the  pope's 
power  can  be."  Upon  this  he  took  his  leave  of  tho 
Queen.* 

This  interview  exhibits  one  part  of  Queen  Mary's 
character  in  a  striking  light,  it  shews  how  far  she 
was  capable  of  dissembling,  what  artifice  she  could 
employ,  and  what  condescensions  she  could  make, 
when  she  was  bent  on  accomplishing  a  favourite 
scheme.  She  had  formerly  attack***  the  Reformer  on 
another  quarter  without  success,  and  was  convinced 
that  it  was  vain  to  think  of  working  on  his  fears ;  she 
now  resolved  to  try  if  she  could  soothe  his  stern  tem- 
per by  flattering  his  vanity,  and  disarm  his  jealousy 
by  strong  marks  of  confidence.  There  b  some  reason 
to  think  that  she  partly  succeeded  in  her  design.  For 
though  he  was  not  very  susceptible  of  flattery,  and 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  sudden  change  in  the 
Queen's  views  and  behaviour,  there  are  few  minds 
that  can  altogether  resist  the  impression  made  by  the 
condescending  familiarity  of  persons  of  superior  rank; 
and  our  feelings,  on  such  occasions,  chide  as  unchari- 
table the  cold  suspicions  suggested  by  our  judgment. 
In  obedience  to  her  Majesty's  request,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  which  was  not  very  pleasing  to 
that  nobleman.  From  deference  to  the  opinion  which 
she  had  expressed  of  the  bishop  of  Galloway,  he  en- 
quired more  narrowly  into  his  conduct,  and  finding 
some  grounds  of  suspicion,  postponed  the  election. 
And  the  report  which  tie  gave  of  tne  Queen's  gracioos 
answer  operated  in  her  favour  on  the  public  mind.f 

But  if  his  zeal  suffered  a  temporary  intermission,  it 
soon  kindled  with  fresh  ardour.  On  the  19th  of  May, 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  a  number  of  the 
principal  papists  were  arraigned,  by  the  Queen's  orders, 
before  the  Lord  Justice  General,  for  transgressing  the 
laws ;  and  having  come  in  her  Majesty's  wilt,  were 
committed  to  ward.  But  this  was  merely  a  stroke  of 
policy,  to  enable  her  the  more  easily  to  carry  her  mea- 
sures in  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  following; 
da74 

Hiis  was  the  first  parliament  which  had  been  held 
since  the  Queen's  arrival  in  Scotland ;  and  it  was  natu- 
ral to  expect  that  they  would  proceed  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  peace  made  in  July  1560,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  protestant  religion.  If  the  acts  of  the 
former  parliament  were  invalid,  as  the  Queen  had 
repeatedly  declared,  the  protestants  had  no  law  on 
their  side;  they  held  their  religion  at  the  mercjr^>f 
their  sovereign,  and  might  be  required,  archer  pres- 
sure, to  submit  to  popery,  as  the  religion  which  strfl 
possessed  the  legal  establishment.     But  so  well  bail 


•  Knox,  Historie,  p.  326—328.  f  Ibid.  p.  327,  329. 

|  The  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty  as  soon  as  the  parliament 
ras  dissolved.     Ibid.  p.  330,  334. 
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■he  mid  her  plans,  such  warm  effect  of  her  insinuat- 
ing address,  and,  above  all,  so  powerful  was  the  temp- 
tation of  self-iaterest  on  the  minds  of  the  protectant 
leaders,  that,  by  general  consent,  they  paseadfrom 
this  demand,  and  lost  the  only  favourable  oppdHknity 
which  presented  itself,  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  for 

S'vinjr  a  legal  security  to  the  reformed  religion,  and 
ereby  removing  one  principal  source  of  national  fears 
and  jealousies.  An  act  of  oblivion,  securing  indemnity 
to  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  civil  war, 
was  indeed  passed ;  but  the  mode  of  its  enactment  vir- 
tually implied  the  invalidity  of  the  treaty  in  which  it 
had  been  originally  embodied ;  and  the  protestants  on 
their  bended  knees,*  supplicated,  as  a  boon  from  their 
sovereign,  what  they  had  formerly  won  with  their 
swords,  and  repeatedly  demanded  as  their  right.  The 
other  acts  made  to  please  the  more  zealous  reformers 
were  expressed  with  such  studied  and  glaring  am- 
biguity, as  to  offer  an  insult  to  their  understandings.! 

Our  Reformer  was  thunderstruck  when  first  in- 
formed of  the  measures  which  were  in  agitation,  and 
could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  seriously  intended 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  He  immediately  pro- 
cured an  interview  with  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  parliament,  to  whom  he  represented  the  danger  of 
allowing  that  meeting  to  dissolve  without  obtaining 
the  ratification  of  the  acts  of  the  preceding  parliament, 
or  at  least  those  acts  which  established  the  Reforma- 
tion. They  alleged  that  the  Queen  would  never  have 
agreed  to  call  this  meeting,  if  they  had  persisted  in 
these  demands ;  but  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  her 
being  soon  marries]a>and  on  that  occasion  they  would 
obtain  all  their  wishes.  In  vain  he  reminded  them 
that  poets  and  painters  had  represented  Occasion  with 
a  bald  hind-head ;  in  vain  he  urged,  that  the  event  to 
which  they  looked  forward  would  be  accompanied 
with  difficulties  of  its  own,  which  would  require  all 
their  skill  and  circumspection.  Their  determination 
was  fixed.  He  now  perceived  the  full  extent  of  the 
Queen's  dissimulation ;  and  the  selfishness  and  servil- 
ity of  the  protestant  leaders  affected  him  deeply. 

So  hot  was  the  altercation  between  the  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray and  him  on  this  subject,  that  an  open  rupture 
ensued.  Knox  had  long  looked  upon  that  nobleman 
as  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  steady  adherents  to  the 
reformed  cause ;  and  therefore  felt  the  greater  disap- 
pointment at  his  conduct.  Under  his  first  irritation  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Earl,  in  which,  after  reminding 
him  of  his  condition  when  they  first  became  acquainted 
in  London, J:  and  the  honours  to  which  providence  had 
now  raised  him,  he  solemnly  renounced  friendship 
with  him  as  one  who  preferred  his  own  interest,  and 
the  pleasure  of  his  sister,  to  the  advancement  of  reli- 
gion, left  him  to  the  guidance  of  the  new  counsellors 
whom  he  had  chosen,  and  exonerated  him  from  all 
future  concern  in  his  affairs.    This  variance,  which 

•  Spottiawood,  188.  "We  are  very  much  obliged  to  the 
information  of  archbishop  Spottiswooa"  for  this,  says  honest 
Keith.     History.  240. 

f  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  p.  536—8.     Knox,  331.     Keith.  240. 

I  I  hare  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  time  at  which  the 
acquaintance  between  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  the  Reformer 
commenced.  It  was  probably  soon  after  Knox  came  into  Ens;- 
land,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  A  popish  writer  has  men* 
tioned  their  meeting,  and  grafted  upon  it  the  calnmny,  current 
among  the  party,  that  the  Earl  had  formed  the  ambitious  pro- 
iect  of  wresting  the  crown  from  his  sister,  and  placing  it  on 
lis  own  head.  "Johann  Kmnox  deceavit"  him,  says  he,  "in 
S.  Paules  kirk  in  Londone,  bringand  him  in  consait,  that  God 
had  chosen  him  extraordinarilie  as  anc  Josias  to  be  king  of 
Scotland,  to  rute  out  id oU trie,  and  to  plant  the  licht  ot  the 
o«>w  erangel :  qubair  they  con  vt  nit  in  this  manner.  That  the 
pfVsr  of  Strtct  Androit,  erl  of  Murray,  sou  Id  mentene  the  new 
St***  aganit  the  priestes  of  Baal,  (for  sua  blasphemouslie  he 
•amit  the  priestes  of  Christ  Jesus.)  And  the  neu  Elias  sou  Id 
fortide  the  new  Josias,  be  procuring  the  favour  of  the  people 
aranis  Itsmbrl*  blaspheming  maist  impudentlie  the  quenis  M." 
Nirol  Burne's  Disputation,  p.  156.  Knox  was  belter  acquainted 
with  scripture- history  than  to  make  Josias  contemporary  with 
Elias  and  Jesabel. 
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continued  nearly  two  years,  wumj  (ratifying  to  the 
Queen,  and  to  others  who  disliked  their  former  fami- 
liarity, and  who  failed  not  (as  Knox  informs  us)  to 
44  cast  oil  into  the  flame,  until  God  did  quench  it  by 
the  water  of  affliction."  * 

Before  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  the  Re- 
former embraced  an  opportunity  of  disburdening  hit 
mind  in  the  presence  or  the  greater  pari  of  the  mem- 
bers assembled  in  his  church.  After  disconraing  of 
the  great  mercy  of  God  shewn  to  Scotland,  in  marvel- 
lously delivering  them  from  bondage  of  soul  and  body, 
and  of  the  deep  ingratitude  which  he  perceived  in  all 
ranks  of  persons,  he  addressed  himself  particularly  to 
the  nobility.  He  praised  God  that  he  had  an  opportn- 
nity  of  pouring  out  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  fi  die  pre- 
sence of  those  who  could  attest  the  truth  of  all  that  he 
said.  He  appealed  to  tbeir  consciences,  if  he  had  not, 
in  their  greatest  extremities,  exhorted  them  to  depend 
upon  God,  and  assured  them  of  presenration  and  vin- 
tory,  provided  they  preferred  the  divine  glory  to  their 
own  lives  and  secular  interests.  "I  have  been  with 
you  in  the  most  desperate  temptations  (continued  he, 
in  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence) :  In  your  most 
extreme  dangers  I  have  been  with  you.  St.  Johnston, 
Cupar-moor,  and  the  Craggs  of  Edinburghf  are  yet 
recent  in  my  heart ;  yea,  mat  dark  and  dolorous  night 
wherein  all  jye,  my  lords,  with  shame  and  fear, left 
this  town,$  is  yet  in  my  mind ;  and  God  forbid  that 
ever  I  forget  it !  What  was,  I  say,  my  exhortation  to 
you,  and  what  has  fallen  in  vain  of  all  that  ever  God 
promised  unto  you  by  my  mouth,  ye  yourselves  yet 
live  to  testify.  There  is  not  one  of  yon,  againetwhom 
was  death  and  destruction  threatened,  perished :  and 
how  many  of  your  enemies  has  God  plagued  before 
your  eyes!  Shall  this  be  the  thankfulness  that  ye 
shall  render  unto  your  God  1  To  betray  hie  cause, 
when  ye  have  it  in  your  hands  to  establish  it  as  yon 
please  1"  He  saw  nothing  (he  said)  but  a  cowardly 
desertion  of  Christ's  standard.  Some  had  even  the 
effrontery  to  say  that  they  had  neither  law  nor  parlia- 
ment for  their  religion.  They  had  the  authority  of 
God  for  their  religion,  and  its  truth  was  independent 
of  human  laws ;  but  it  was  also  accepted  within  this 
realm  in  public  parliament;  and  that  parliament  he 
would  maintain  to  have  been  as  lawful  as  any  one  that 
had  ever  been  held  within  the  kingdom. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  he  adverted  to 
the  reports  of  her  Majesty's  marriage,  and  of  the 
princes  who  courted  this  alliance;  and  ( desiring  the 
audience  to  mark  his  words)  he  predicted  the  conse- 
quences which  were  to  be  dreaded,  if  ever  the  nobility 
consented  that  their  sovereign  should  marry  a  papist. 

Protestants  as  well  as  papists  were  offeuded  with 
the  freedom  of  this  sermon,  and  some  who  had  been 
most  familiar  with  the  preacher  now  shunned  his  com- 
pany. Flatterers  were  not  wanting  to  run  to  the 
Queen,  anw inform  her  that  John  Knox  had  preached 
against  her  marriage.  After  surmounting  all  opposi- 
tion to  her  measures,  and  managing  so  aucceesfhlly 
the  haughty  and  independent  barons  of  her  kingdom, 
Mary  was  incensed  to  think  that  there  should  yet  be 
one  man  of  obscure  condition,  who  ventured  to  con- 
demn her  proceedings ;  and  as  she  could  not  tame  his 
stubbornness,  she  determined  to  punish  his  temerity. 
Knox  was  ordered  instantly  to  appear  before  her. 
Lord  Ochiltree,  with  several  gentlemen,  accompanied 
him  to  the  palace ;  but  the  superintendent  of  Angus, 
Erskine  of  Dun,  was  the  only  person  allowed  to  go 
with  him  into  the  royal  presence. 

Her  Majesty  received  him  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  what  she  had  done  at  Lochlevin.  Never  had 
prince  been  handled  (she  passionately  exclaimed)  as 

*  Knox,  Historic,  p.  331. 

+  Referring  to  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  bad  been  situated  at  these  places,  when 
the  Queen  Regent  threatened  to  attack  them  with  superics? 
forces.    See  p.  71,  73,  76.  |  ?■*■  •!- 
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•be  was:  she  had' bifo  with  him  in  all  his  rigorous 
speeches  against  herself  and  her  ancles:  she  had 
•ought  his  favour  bj  all  means :  she  had  offered  onto 
him  audience  whenever  he  pleased  to  admonish  her: 
**  And  yet  C said  she)  1  cannot  be  quit  of  yon.  I  tow 
to  God  1  shall  be  once  revenged  — On  pronouncing 
these  words  with  great  violence,  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears  which  interrupted  her  speech.  When  the 
Queen  had  composed  herself,  Knox  proceeded  calmly 
to  make  his  defence.  Her  Grace  and  he  had  (he  said) 
at  different  times  been  engaged  in  controversy,  and  he 
never  before  had  perceived  her  offended  with  him. 
When  it  should  please  God  to  deliver  her  from  the 
bondage  of  error  in  which  she  had  been  trained  through 
west  of  instruction  in  the  truth,  he  trusted  that  her 
Majesty  would  not  find  the  liberty  of  his  tongue  offen- 
sive. Out  of  the  pulpit,  he  believed,  few  had  occasion 
to  be  offended  w  itk  him ;  but  there  he  was  not  his  own 
master,  but  was  bound  to  obey  Him  who  commanded 
him  to  speak  plainly,  and  to  flatter  no  flesh  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

•*  But  what  have  you  to  do  with  my  marriage  ?"  said 
the  Qneen.  He  was  proceeding  to  state  the  extent  of  his 
eomioission  as  a  preacher,  and  the  reasons  which  led  him 
to  touch  on  that  delicate  subject;  but  she  interrupted 
him  by  repeating  her  question ;  "  What  have  ye  to  do 
with  my  marriage  ?  Or  what  are  you  in  this  common- 
wealth i *•— *•  A  subject  born  within  the  same,  madam," 
seplied  the  Reformer,  piqued  by  the  last  question,  and 
by  the  contemptuous  tone  in  whieh  it  was  proposed. 
«*  And  albeit  I  be  neither  earl,  lord,  nor  baron  in  it,  yet 
bee  God  made  me  (how  abject  that  ever  I  be  in  your 
eyes)  a  profitable  member  within  the  same.  Yea, 
madam,  to  me  it  appertains  no  less  to  forewarn  of  such 
things  as  may  hurt  it,  if  I  foresee  them,  than  it  doth 
to  any  of  the  nobility ;  for  both  my  vocation  and  coo* 
science  requires  plainness  of  me.  And  therefore, 
madam,  to  yourself  1  say  that  which  I  spake  in  public 
place:  Whensoever  the  nobility  of  this  realm  shall 
consent  that  ye  be  subject  to  an  unfaithful  husband, 
they  do  as  much  as  in  them  lieth  to  renounce  Christ, 
to  banish  his  truth  from  them,  to  betray  the  freedom, 
of  this  realm,  and  perchance  shall  in  the  end  do  small 
eomfort  to  yourself."  At  these  words,  Mary  began 
again  to  weep  and  sob  with  great  bitterness.  The 
superintendent,  who  was  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle 
spirit,  tried  to  mitigate  her  grief  and  resentment :  he 

Kiised  her  beauty  and  her  accomplishments;  and  told 
r,  that  there  was  not  a  prince  in  Europe  who  would 
not  reckon  himself  happy  in  gaining  her  hand.  During 
this  scene,  the  severe  and  inflexible  mind  of  the  Re- 
former displayed  itself.  He  continued  silent,  and 
with  unaltered  countenance,  until  the  Qtlfeen  had  given 
vent  to  her  feelings.  He  then  protested,  that  he  never 
took  delight  in  the  distress  of  any  creature ;  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  see  hjf^own  boys 
ep  when  he  corrected  them  for  their  rhems,  far  less 


could  he  rejoice  in  her  Majesty's  tears ;  but  seeing  he 
had  given  her  no  just  reason  of  offence,  and  had  only 
discharged  his  duty,  he  was  constrained,  though  un- 
willingly, to  sustain  her  tears,  rather  than  hurt  his 
conscience,  and  betray  the  commonwealth  through  his 
silence. 

This  apology  inflamed  the  Queen  still  more :  she 
ordered  htm  instantly  to  leave  her  presence,  and  to 
wait  the  signification  of  her  pleasure  in  the  adjoining 
room.  There  he  stood  as  "  one  whom  men  had  never 
seen ;"  all  his  friends,  lord  Ochiltree  excepted,  being 
afraid  to  shew  him  the  smallest  countenance.  Iu  this 
situation  he  addressed  himself  to  the  court-ladies,  who 
sat  in  their  richest  dress  in  the  chamber.  "  O  fair 
ladies,  how  plesing  war  this  lyfe  of  yours,  if  it 
sould  ever  abyde,  and  then,  in  the  end,  that  we  might 
pas  to  hevin  with  all  this  gay  gear!"  Having  en- 
jeaged'them  in  a  conversation,  he  passed  the  time  till 
Am  superintendent  came,  and  informed  him  that  he 
^ras  allowed  to  go  home  until  her  Majesty  had  taken 


further  advice.  The  QjBjm  insisted  to  have  the  iudgw 
ment  of  the  Lords  of  Articles,  whether  the  words  he 
had  used  in  the  pulpit  were  not  actionable ;  but  she 
was  papuaded  by  her  counsellors  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  a  pHteeution.  u  And  so  that  storme  quietit  ia  ap- 
pearance, hot  nevir  in  the  hart."* 

No  expressions  are  sufficiently  strong  to  describe 
the  horror  which  many  feel  at  the  monstrous  inhuman- 
ity of  Knox,  in  remaining  unmoved,  while  "  youth, 
beauty,  and  royal  dijjnity"t  were  dissolved  in  tears 
before  him.  Enchanting,  surely,  must  the  charms  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots  have  been,  and  iron-hearted  the 
Reformer  who  could  resist  their  impression,  when  they 
continue  to  his  day  to  exercise  such  a  sway  over  the 
hearts  of  men,  that  even  grave  and  serious  authors,  not 
addicted  to  the  language  of  gallantry  and  romance,  do 
protest  that  they  cannot  read  of  the  tears  which  she 
shed  on  this  occasion,  without  feeling  an  inclination  to 
weep  along  with  her.  There  may  be  some,  however, 
who,  knowing  how  much  real  misery  there  is  in  the 
world,  are  not  disposed  to  waste  their  feelings  unne- 
cessarily, and  who  are  of  opinion,  that  there  was  not 
much  to  commiserate  in  the  condition  of  the  Queen, 
nor  to  reprobate  in  the  conduct  of  the  Reformer.  Con- 
sidering that  she  had  been  so  fortunate  in  her  mea- 
sures, and  had  found  her  nobility  so  ready  to  gratify 
her  wishes,  the  passion  by  which  she  suffered  herself 
to  be  transported  was  extravagant,  and  her  tears  must 
have  been  those  of  anger  rather  than  of  grief.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  consider  that  Knox  was  at  this 
time  deserted  by  his  friends,  and  stood  almost  alone 
in  resisting  the  will  of  a  princesses/ho  accomplished 
her  measures  chiefly  by  caresses  ana  tears,  we  may  be 
disposed  to  form  a  more  favourable  idea  of  his  conduct 
sua  motives.  We  behold  not,  indeed,  the  enthusiastic 
lover,  mingling  his  tears  with  those  of  his  mistress, 
and  vowing  to  revenge  her  wrongs ;  nor  the  man  of 
nice  sensibility,  who  loses  every  other  consideration 
in  the  gratification  of  his  feelings;  but  we  behold, 
what  is  more  rare,  the  stern  patriot,  the  rigid  reformer, 
who,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  in  a  publio 
cause,  cad  withstand  the  tide  of  tenderness  as  well  as 
the  storm  of  passion.  There  have  been  times  when 
such  conduct  was  regarded  as  the  proof  of  a  superior 
mind  ;  and  the  man  who,  from  such  motives,  "  heark- 
ened not  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  nor  knew  his  own 
children,'9^  has  been  the  object  not  of  censure,  but  of 
admiration,  in  sacred  as  well  as  pagan  story. 

Fertur  pudicat  conjugis  osculum. 

frrvosque  natos,  ut  capitis  minor, 

Ab  se  removisse,  et  virilcm 

Tortus  huuii  posuisse  vulturo.      Hor.  lib.  Hi.  Od.  r. 

When  Knox  lay  under  the  displeasure  of  the  court, 
and  had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  principal  friends,  his 
enemies  judged  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  attack- 
ing bim  in  (what  had  been  universally  allowed  to  be 
irreproachable)  his  moral  conduct.  At  the  very  time 
that  he  was  engaged  in  scrutinising  the  scandal  against 
Methven,  and  inflicting  upon  him  the  highest  censure 
of  the  church,  it  was  alleged  that  be  was  himself  guilty 
of  the  same  crime.  Euphemia  Dundas,  an  inhabitant 
of  Edinburgh,  inveighing  one  day,  in  the  presence  of  a 
circle  of  her  acquaintances,  against  the  p  rotes  tan  t  doc- 
trine and  ministers,  said,  among  other  things,  that  John 
Knox  had  been  a  common  whoremonger  all  his  days, 
and  that,  within  a  few  days  past,  he  "  was  apprehend  it 
and  tane  furth  of  aire  killogye  with  ane  commoun  hure." 
This  might  perhaps  have  been  passed  over  by  Knox 
and  the  church,  as  an  effusion  of  popish  spleen  and 
female  scandal ;  but  the  recent  occurrence  at  Jedburgh, 
the  situation  in  which  the  Reformer  at  present  stood 


•  Knox,  Historic,  p.  332—834. 

t  These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  holds  a  distin- 
guished place  among  the  writers  who  have  excited  prejudices 
against  our  Reformer  on  the  score  of  cruelty  to  Mary.  The 
reader  will  find  some  remarks  on  the  statements  of  that  able 
but  artful  historian,  in  Note  LII.  \  Deut  xxxiiL  9. 
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with  the  court,  the  public  amber  in  which  the  charge 
hid  been  brought,  and  the  specification  of  a  particular 
instance,  seemed  to  them  to  justify  and  call  lor  a  legal 
investigation.  Accordingly,  the  clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly,  on  the  18th  of  June,  gave  in  a  formajpapre- 
sentation  and  petition  to  the  town  council,  praying  that 
the  woman  might  be  called  before  them,  aud  the  matter 
examined ;  that,  if  the  accusation  was  found  true,  the 
accused  might  be  punished  with  every  degree  of 
merited  rigour ;  and  that,  if  false,  the  accuser  might 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  demerit  of  her  offence. 
She  was  called,  and,  appearing  before  the  council, 
flatly  denied  that  she  had  ever  used  any  such  words ; 
although  Knox's  procurator  afterwards  produced  re- 
spectable witnesses  to  prove  that  she  had  spoken 
them.* 

This  convicted  calumny,  which  never  gained  the 
smallest  credit  at  the  time,  would  scarcely  have  de- 
served notice,  had  it  not  been  revived,  after  the  Reform- 
er's death,  by  the  popish  writers,  who,  having  caught 
hold  of  the  report,  and  dressed  it  out  in  all  the  horrid 
colours  which  malice  or  credulity  could  suggest,  circu- 
lated it  industriously,  by  their  publications,  through  the 
continent.  Though  I  had  not  been  able  to  trace  their 
slanders  to  this  source;  the  atrocity  of  the  imputed 
crimes,  the  unspotted  reputation  which  Knox  uniformly 
maintained  among  all  his  contemporaries,  the  glaring 
self-contradictions  of  the  accusers,  and,  above  all,  the 
notorious  spirit  of  slander  and  defamation  for  which 
they  have  long  been  stigmatized  in  the  learned  world, 
would  have  been  grounds  sufficient  for  rejecting  such 
charges  with  detestation.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  that  period  will  not  think  that  I 
speak  too  strongly  ;  those  who  are  not  may  be  satis- 
fied by  looking  into  the  notes,  t 

The  Queen  flattered  herself  that  she  had  at  last 
caught  the  Reformer  in  an  offence,  which  would  infal- 
libly subject  him  to  exemplary  punishment.  During 
her  residence  at  Stirling,  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
domestics  whom  she  left  behind  her  in  Holyrood- 
house  celebrated  the  popish  worship  with  greater  pub- 
licity than  had  been  usual  when  she  herself  was  pres- 
ent ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  sacrament  of  the  supper 
was  dispensed  in  Edinburgh,  they  revived  certain 
superstitious  practices  which  had  been  laid  aside  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation.  This  boldness  offended  the  protestants, 
and  some  of  them  went  down  to  the  palace  to  mark 
the  inhabitants  who  repaired  to  the  service.  Perceiv- 
ing numbers  entering,  they  burst  into  the  chapel,  and 
presenting  themselves  at  the  altar,  which  was  prepared 
for  mass,  asked  the  priest  how  he  durst  be  so  malapert 
as  to  proceed  in  that  manner,  when  the  queen  was 
absent?  Alarmed  at  this  intrusion,  the  mistress  of 
the  house  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  comptroller 
(who  was  attending  sermon  in  St.  Giles's  church), 
desiring  him  to  come  instantly  to  save  her  life  and  the 
palace.  Having  hurried  down  accompanied  with  the 
magistrates  and  a  guard,  the  comptroller  found  every 
thing  quiet,  and  no  appearance  of  tumult,  except  what 
was  occasioned  by  the  retinue  which  he  brought  along 
with  him.}:     When  the  report  of  this  affair  was  con- 


»  See  Note  LIH.  +  See  Note  LIV. 

\  S pott i« wood  gives  a  different  account  of  this  affair,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  several  writers.  He  not  only  says  that 
the  protestants  "  forced  the  gates  ;"  bat  that  [some  of  the 
papists]  were  taken  and  carried  to  prison,  many  escaped  the 
■back  way  with  the  priest  himself."  History,  p.  188.  But  he 
could  not  have  the  opportunity  of  being  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  as  Knox,  whose  account  is  totally  irrec- 
oncilable with  the  Archbishop's.  Knox  expressly  says,  that, 
besides  bursting  into  the  chapel,  and  addressing  the  priest  as 
above  mentioned,   "  no  farther  was  done  or  said."     Historic 

E.  335,  336.  Had  some  of  the  papists  been  carried  to  prison, 
e  never  could  have  given  such  an  account  of  it  as  he  did,  not 
only  in  his  history,  but  also  in  his  circular  letter,  which  was 
produced  at  his  trial,  without  any  allegation  that  it  contained 
aa  unfair  or  partial  statement  of  facts. 


veyed  to  the  Queen,  she  deckun*j|her  resolution  not  to 
return  to  Edinburgh  unless  this  riot  was  punished, and 
indicted  two  of  the  protestants  who  had  entered  the  chap- 
el, to  stand  trial  "  for  forethought  felony,  hamesuckis, 
and  invasion  of  the  palace*"  Fearing  that  she  inten- 
ded to  proceed  to  extremities  against  these  men,  and 
that  their  condemnation  was  a  preparative  to  some  bos- 
tile  measure  against  their  religion,  the  protestants  is 
Edinburgh  resolved  that  Knox,  agreeably  to  a  commis- 
sion which  he  had  received  from  the  church,  should 
write  a  circular  letter  to  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
their  persuasion,  informing  them  of  toe  circumstances, 
and  requesting  their  presence  on  the  day  of  trial.  He 
wrote  the  letter  according  to  their  request.*  A  copy 
of  it  having  come  into  the  hands  of  Sinclair,  bishop  of 
Ross,  and  president  of  the  Court  of  Session,  who  was  a 
great  personal  enemy  to  Knox,  he  conveyed  it  immedi- 
ately to  the  Queen  at  Stirling.  She  communicated  it 
to  the  privy  council,  who,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  pro* 
nounced  it  treasonable ;  but  to  give  the  greater  solem- 
nity to  the  proceedings,  it  was  resolved  that  an  extra- 
ordinary convention  of  the  counsellors  and  other  noble- 
men should  be  called  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  end 
of  December,  to  try  the  cause.  The  Reformer  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  this  convention. \ 

Previous  to  the  day  of  trial  great  influence  was 
used  in  private  to  persuade  or  intimidate  him  to  ac- 
knowledge a  fault,  and  to  throw  himself  on  the  Queen's 
mercy.  This  he  peremptorily  refused  to  do.  The 
Master  of  Maxwell  (afterwards  Lord  Hemes),  with 
whom  he  had  long  been  very  intimate,  threatened  bim 
with  the  loss  of  his  friendship,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  repent,  if  he  did  not  submit  to  the  Queen,  for 
men  would  not  bear  with  him  as  they  had  hitherto 
done.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  understand  such  lan- 
guage ;  he  had  never  opposed  her  Majesty  except  in 
the  article  of  religion,  and  surely  it  was  not  meant 
that  he  should  bow  to  her  in  that  matter;  if  God 
stood  by  him  (which  he  would  do  as  long  as  he  confi- 
ded in  Him,  and  preferred  his  glory  to  his  own  life), 
he  regarded  little  how  men  should  behave  towards  him; 
nor  did  he  know  wherein  they  had  borne  with  him, 
unless  in  hearing  the  word  of  God  from  his  mouth, 
which,  if  they  should  reject,  he  would  mourn  for 
them,  but  the  danger  would  be  their  own. 

The  Earl  of  Murray,  and  Secretary  Maitland, 
sent  for  him  to  the  Clerk  Register's  house,  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him  to  the  same  purpose.  They 
represented  the  pains  which  they  had  taken  to  mitigate 
the  Queen's  resentment,  and  that  nothing  could  save 
him  but  a  timely  submission.  He  gave  them  the  same 
answer,  that  he  never  would  confess  a  fault  when  he 
was  conscious  of  none,  and  had  not  learned  to  cry  trea- 
son at  every  thing  which  the  multitude  called  treason, 
nor  to  fear  what  they  feared.  The  wily  Secretary  find- 
ing him  determined  to  abide  the  consequences  of  a 
trial,  endeavoured  to  bring  on  a  dispute  on  the  subject, 
and  to  draw  from  him  the  defence  which  he  meant  to 
make  for  himself;  but  Knox,  aware  of  his  craft,  de- 
clined the  conversation,  and  told  him  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  intrust  with  his  defence  one  who  had  already 
prejudged  his  cause,  and  pronounced  him  guilty. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  public  anxiety 
was  greatly  raised,  and  the  palace-yard  and  avenues 


•  Knox,  Historie,  p.  336,  337. 

t  It  has  been  doubted,  whether  this  conrention  acted  at  a 
court  of  judicature  in  Kuox's  trial,  or  met  merely  to  determine 
whether  he  should  be  brought  to  a  judicial  trial,  Dalyell's 
Cursory  Remarks,  prefixed  to  Scottish  Poems,  vol.  i.  72.  The 
justice-general,  the  lord  advocate,  and  the  other  law-lords  were 
present  ;  but  they  had  seats  in  the  privy  council.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  privy  council,  to  which  other  nobleroeo, 
besides  the  counsellors,  were  called,  to  give  their  proceedings 
greater  weight  with  the  public.  The  object  of  the  Qsjbcd  waft 
in  the  first  place,  to  procure  the  imprisonment  of  Knox,  after 
which  she  might  proceed  against  him  as  she  thought  most  pr*> 
dent.    Knox,  Historie,  p  339,  340.— Spottiswood,  p.  188. 
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were  crowded  wluMbaople,  who  waited  to  learn  the 
result,  The  Refo/mw  was  conducted  to  the  chamber 
in  which  the  Lords  were  already  assembled,  and  en- 
gaged in  consultation.  When  the  Queen  had  taken 
Jier  seat  and  perceived  Knox  standing  uncovered  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  she  buret  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter. 
••  That  man,"  she  said,  "  had  made  her  weep,  and 
•hed  never  a  tear  himself:  she  said  she  would  now 
see  if  she  could  make  him  weep."  The  Secretary 
opened  the  proceedings  with  greater  gravity,  by  stating, 
in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  Reformer,  the  reasons 
why  the  Queen  had  convened  him  before  her  nobility. 
44  Let  him  acknowledge  his  own  hand  writing,"  said 
the  Queen,  "  and  then  we  shall  judge  of  the  contents 
of  the  letter."  A  copy  of  the  circular  letter  being 
handed  to  him,  he  looked  at  the  subscription,  and 
owned  that  it  was  his  ;  and  though  he  had  subscribed 
a  number  of  blanks,  he  had  such  confidence,  he  said, 
in  the  fidelity  of  the  scribe,  that  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge the  contents  as  well  as  the  subscription. 
"  You  have  done  more  than  1  would  have  done,"  said 
Maitland.  "Charity  is  not  suspicious,"  replied  the 
Reformer.  ••  Well,  well,"  said  the  Queen,  44  read 
your  own  letter,  and  then  answer  to  such  things  as 
shall  be  demanded  of  you."  u  I  will  do  the  best  I  can," 
aaid  he ;  and  having  read  the  letter  with  an  audible 
voice,  returned  it  to  the  Queen's  advocate,  who  was 
commanded  to  accuse  him. 

44  Heard  you  ever,  my  Lords,  a  more  despiteful  and 
treasonable  letter  ?"  said  the  Queen,  looking  round  the 
table.  M  Mr.  Knox,  are  you  not  sorry  from  your  heart, 
and  do  yon  not  repent  that  such  a  letter  has  passed 
▼our  pen,  and  from  you  has  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  others  ?"  said  Maitland. — "  My  Lord  Secre- 
tary, before  I  repent  I  must  be  taught  my  offence." — 
"  Offence !  if  there  were  no  more  but  the  convocation 
of  the  Queen's  lieges,  the  offence  cannot  be  denied." 
— *4  Remember  yourself,  my  lord,  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  lawful  convocation  and  an  unlawful.  If  I 
have  been  guilty  in  this,  I  offended  oft  since  I  last 
came  into  Scotland ;  for  what  convocation  of  the  breth- 
ren has  ever  been  to  this  hour,  unto  which  my  pen 
served  not?" — uThen  was  then,  and  now  is  now," 
aaid  the  Secretary  ;  4t  we  have  no  need  of  such  convo- 
cations as  sometimes  we  have  had."  "  The  time  that 
has  been  is  even  now  before  my  eyes,"  rejoined  the 
Reformer ;  u  for  I  see  the  poor  lock  in  no  less  danger 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  before,  except  that  the 
devil  has  got  a  vizor  upon  his  face.  Before,  he  eame 
in  with  his  own  face,  discovered  by  open  tyranny, 
seeking  the  destruction  of  all  that  refused  idolatry ; 
and  then,  I  think,  you  will  confess  the  brethren  law- 
fully assembled  themselves  for  defence  of  their  lives  : 
and  now  the  devil  comes  under  the  cloak  of  justice,  to 
do  that  which  God  would  not  suffer  him  to  do  by 
strength"— 

44  What  is  this  ?"  interrupted  her  Majesty,  who  was 
offended  that  he  should  be  allowed  such  liberty  of 
speech,  and  thought  that  she  could  bring  him  more 
closely  to  the  question  than  any  of  her  counsellors. 
"  What  is  this  1  Methinks  you  trifle  with  him. 
Who  gave  him  authority  to  make  convocation  of  my 
lieges  1  Is  not  that  treason  ?"  **  No,  madam,"  re- 
plied Lord  Ruthven,  displeased  at  the  active  keenness 
which  the  Queen  shewed  in  the  cause ; 44  for  he  makes 
convocation  of  the  people  to  hear  prayer  and  sermon 
almost  daily ;  and  whatever  your  Grace  or  others  will 
think  thereof,  we  think  it  no  treason."  "  Hold  your 
peace,"  said  the  Queen  ;  4t  and  let  hrm  make  answer 
for  himself." — 44 1  began,  madam,"  resumed  Knox, 44  to 
reason  with  the  Secretary  (whom  1  take  to  be  a  better 
dialectician  than  your  Grace)  that  all  convocations  are 
not  unlawful;  and  now  my  Lord  Ruthven  has  given 
the  inatance." — 4i  1  will  say  nothing  against  your  reli- 
-gion,  nor  against  your  convening  to  your  sermons ;  but 
what  authority  have  you  to  convocate  my  subjects 
when  you  will,  without  my  commandment  1"  He 
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answered  that  at  his  owWwill  he  had  never  convened 
four  persons  in  Scotland,  but  at  the  orders  <  f  his 
brethren  he  had  given  many  advertisements,  arid  <;r«;it 
multitudes  had  assembled  in  consequence  <  I  %}-  in  ; 
and  IT  ber  Grace  complained  that  this  had  hem  d<i.e 
without  her  command,  he  begged  leave  to  answer,  ihat 
so  was  all  that  had  been  done  respecting  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  this  kingdom.  He  had  never,  he 
said,  loved  to  stir  up  tumults,  never  been  a  preacher 
of  rebellion  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  always  taught  the 
people  to  obey  princes  and  magistrates  in  all  their  law- 
ful commands.  If  he  had  been  moro  active  than  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  in  calling  extraordinary  assemblies 
of  the  protestants,  it  was  owing  to  a  charge  which 
he  had  received  from  the  church  to  do  so,  as  often  as 
he  saw  a  necessity  for  such  meetings,  and  especially 
when  religion  was  exposed  to  danger ;  and  he  had 
repeatedly  requested  to  be  exonerated  from  this  irk- 
some and  invidious  charge,  but  could  not  obtain  his 
wish.  He  must,  therefore,  be  convicted  by  a  just  law, 
before  he  would  profess  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done  : 
he  thonght  he  had  done  no  wrong. 

44  You  6hall  not  escape  so,"  said  the  Queen.  44  Is 
it  not  treason,  my  lords,  to  accuse  a  prince  of  cruelty* 
I  think  there  be  acts  of  parliament  against  such  whis- 
perers." Several  of  their  lordships  said  that  there 
were  such  laws.  44  But  wherein  can  I  he  accused  of 
this]" — *4  Read  this  part  of  your  own  bill,"  said  the 
queen,  who  shewed  herself  an  acute  prosecutor. 
She  then  ordered  the  following  sentence  to  he  read 
from  his  letter:  44This  fearful  summons  is  directed 
against  them,  [the  two  persons  who  were  indicted]  to 
make  no  doubt  a  preparative  on  a  few,  that  a  door  may 
be  opened  to  execute  cruelty  upon  a  greater  multi- 
tude."— 44  Lo!"  exclaimed  the  Queen  exultingly ; 
44  what  say  you  to  that?"  The  eyes  of  the  assembly 
were  fixed  on  the  Reformer,  anxious  to  know  what 
answer  he  would  make  to  this  charge. 

44  Is  it  lawful  for  me,  madam,  to  answer  for  myself? 
or,  shall  I  bo  condemned  unheard  1" — 44  Say  what  you 
can  ;  for  I  think  you  have  enough  to  do." — "  I  will 
first  then  desire  of  your  Grace,  madam,  and  of  this 
most  honourable  audience,  Whether  your  Grace 
knows  not,  that  the  obstinate  papists  are  deadly  ene- 
mies to  all  such  as  profess  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  they  most  earnestly  desire  the  extermination 
of  them,  and  of  the  true  doctrine  that  is  taught  with- 
in this  realm?" — The  Queen  was  silent;  but  the 
Lords,  with  one  voice,  exclaimed,  44  God  forbid,  that 
ever  the  lives  of  the  faithful,  or  yet  the  staying  of  the 
doctrine,  stood  in  the  power  of  the  papists !  for  just 
experience  has  taught  us  what  cruelty  lies  in  their 
hearts."  "  I  must  proceed  then,"  said  the  Reformer. 
44  Seeing  that  1  perceive  that  all  will  grant,  that  it 
were  a  barbarous  thing  to  destroy  such  a  multitude  as 
profess  the  gospel  of  Christ  within  this  realm,  which 
oftener  than  once  or  twice  they  have  attempted  to  do 
by  force, — they,  by  God  and  by  his  providence  being 
disappointed,  have  invented  more  crafty  and  danger- 
ous practices,  to  wit,  to  make  the  prince  a  party  under 
colour  of  law  ;  and  so  what  they  could  not  do  by  open 
force,  they  shall  perform  by  crafty  deceit.  For  who 
thinks,  my  Lords,  that  the  insatiable  CTuelty  of  the  pa- 
pists (within  this  realm  I  mean)  shall  end  in  the  mur- 
dering of  these  two  brethren,  now  unjustly  summoned, 
and  more  unjustly  to  be  accused  ? — And  therefore, 
madam,  cast  up,  when  you  list,  the  acts  of  your  par- 
liament ;  I  have  offended  nothing  against  them  ;  for  I 
accuse  not,  in  my  letter,  your  Grace,  nor  yet  your 
nature,  of  cruelty.  But  I  affirm  yet  again,  that  the 
pestilent  papists,  who  have  inflamed  yonr  Grace 
against  those  poor  men  at  this  present,  are  the  sons  of 
the  devil,  and  therefore  must  obey  the  desires  of  their 
father,  who  has  been  a  liar  and  a  rnanslayer  from  the 
beginning."  44  You  forget  yourself!  you  are  not  now 
in  the  pulpit,"  said  the  Chancellor.— 44 1  am  in  the 
place  where  I  am  demanded  of  conscience  to  speak 
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the  truth ;  and  therefore  the  truth  I  speak,  impugn  it 
whoso  list.**  He  added,  again  addressing  the  Queen, 
that  persons  who  appeared  to  he  of  honest,  gentle,  and 
meek  natures,  had  often  been  corrupted  by  wicked 
counsel ;  and  that  the  papists  who  had  her  eat  were 
dangerous,  counsellors,  and  such  her  mother  had  found 
them  to  be. 

Mary,  perceiving  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
reasoning,  began  to  upbraid  him  with  his  harsh  be- 
haviour to  her,  at  their  last  interview.  He  spake 
44  fair  enough"  at  present  before  the  Lords,  she  said, 
but  on  that  occasion  he  caused  her  to  shed  many  salt 
tears,  and  said,  "  he  set  not  by  her  weeping."  This 
drew  from  him  a  vindication  of  his  conduct,  in  which 
he  gave  a  narration  of  that  conference.  After  this, 
the  Secretary,  having  spoken  with  the  Queen,  told 
Knox  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  return  home  for  that 
night.  4i  I  thank  God  and  the  Queen's  majesty,"  said 
he. 

When  Knox  had  withdrawn,  the  judgment  of  the 
nobility  was  taken  respecting  his  conduct.  All  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  immediate  depend- 
ents of  the  Court,  voted,  that  he  had  not  been  guilty 
of  any  breach  of  the  laws.  The  Secretrary,  who  had 
assured  the  Queen  of  his  condemnation,  was  enraged 
at  this  decision.  He  brought  her  Majesty,  who  had 
retired  before  the  vote,  again  into  the  room,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  votes  a  second  time  in  her  presence. 
This  attempt  to  overawe  them  incensed  the  nobility. 
"What!"  said  they,  "shall  the  laird  of  Lethington 
have  power  to  control  us  >  or,  shall  the  presence  of 
a  woman  cause  us  to  offend  God,  and  to  condemn  an 
innocent  man,  against-  our  conscience  1"  They  then 
repeated  the  votes  which  they  had  already  given,  ab- 
solving him  from  all  offence,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
praising  his  modest  appearance  and  the  judicious  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  conducted  his  defence. 

Mary  was  unable  to  conceal  the  mortification  and 
displeasure  which-  she  felt  at  tbie  unexpected  acquit- 
tal. When  the  bishop  of  Ross,  who  had  been  the 
informer,  gave  his  vote  on  the  same  side  with  the  rest, 
she  taunted  hkn  openly  in  the  presence  of  the  Court. 
44  Trouble  not  the  child  !  I  pray  you  trouble  him  not ! 
for  he  is  newly  wakened  out  of  his  sleep.  Why 
should  not  the  old  fool  follow  the  footsteps  of  those 
that  have  passed  before  him  1"  The  bishop  replied 
coldly,  that  her  Majesty  might  easily  know,  that  his 
vote  was  not  influenced  by  partiality  to  the  accused. 
44  That  nicht  was  nyther  dancing  nor  fiddeling  in  the 
court ;  for  madam  was  disappoynted  of  hir  purpose, 
quhilk  was  to  have  had  Johne  Knox  in  hir  will,  be 
vote  of  hir  nobility."* 


PERIOD  VIIL. 

From  December  1563,  when  he  was  acquitted  from  a  charge 
of  treason,  to  the  year  1570,  when  he  was  struck  with 
apoplexy. 

The  indignation  of  the  Queen  at  the  Reformer's 
escape  from  punishment  did  not  soon  abate, f  and 
the  effects  of  it  fell  both  upon  the  courtiers  who  had 
voted  for  his  exculpation,  and  upon  those  who  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  opposing  it.  The  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray was  among  the  former;^  Ma  ill  and  among  the 
latter.  In  order  to  appease  her,  they  again  attempted 
to  persuade  Knox  to  soothe  her  by  some  voluntary 
submission;    and   they  engaged    that,  provided    he 

•  Knox,  Historic,  p.  238—343.  Spottiswood,  p.  188.  The 
account  of  the  trial  given  by  Calderwood,  in  his  MS.  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  Knox,  and  exactly  agrees  with  it. 

t  Keith,  248,  251. 

t  In  a  letter  to  Randolph,  27th  Feb.  1564,  there  is  mention 
made  of  "  some  unkindncss  between  Murray  and  the  Queen, 
about  Knox,  whose  parte  he  [Murray]  taketh."    Keith,  249. 


would  only  agree  to  go  within  tw  will*  of  the  cattle, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  return  immediately  to  hii 
own  house.  But  he  refused  to  yield,  being  convinced 
that  by  such  compliances  he  would  throw  discredit 
on  the  judgment  ol  the  nobility  who  had  acquitted  him, 
and  confess  himself  to  be  a  mover  of  sedition.  Disap- 
pointed in  this,  they  endeavoured  to  injure  him  by 
whispers  and  detraction,  circulating  that  be  had  no 
authority  from  his  brethren  for  what  he  had  done; 
and  that  he  arrogated  a  papal  and  arbitrary  power 
over  the  Scottish  church,  issuing  hie  letters,  and 
exacting  obedience  to  them.  These  charges  were 
very  groundless  and  injurious ;  for  there  never  was 
any  one  perhaps  who  possessed  at  much  influence,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  so  careful  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  assuming  superiority  over  his  brethren,  or  of  acting 
by  his  own  authority,  in  matters  of  public  and  com* 
mon  concern. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  at  the  ©lose 
of  this  year,  he  declined  taking  any  share  in  the  de- 
bates. When  their  principal  business  was  nettled, 
he  requested  liberty  to  speak  on  an  affair  which  con- 
cerned himself.  He  stated  what  he  had  done  in 
writing  the  late  circular  letter,  the  proceedings  to 
which  it  had  given  rise,  and  the  Bormises  which  were 
still  circulated  to  his  prejudice ;  and  insisted  that  the 
church  should  now  examine  his  conduct  in  that  mat* 
ter,  and  particularly  that  they  should  declare,  whether 
or  not  they  had  givon  him  a  commission  to  advertise 
the  brethren,  when  he  foresaw  any  danger  threatening 
their  religion,  or  any  difficult  case  which  required  their 
advice.  The  courtiers  strenuously  opposed  the  din* 
cussion  of  this  question ;  but  it  wan  taken  up,  and  the 
Assembly,  by  a  great  majority,  found  that  he  had 
been  burthened  with  such  a  commission,  and,  in  the 
advertisement  which  he  had  lately  given,  had  not 
exceeded  his  powers.* 

Knox  had  remained  a  widower  upwards  of  three 
years.  But  in  March  1564,  he  contracted  a  second 
marriage  with  Margaret  Stewart,]  daughter  of  Lord 
OthiUree%±  a  nobleman  of  amiable  dispositions,!  who 
had  been  long  familiar  with  our  Reformer,  and  steadily 
adhered  to  him  when  he  was  deserted  by  hie  other 
friends.  She  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
wife  to  him,  with  pious  and  affectionate  assiduity, 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  The  popish  writers 
who  envied  the  honours  of  the  Scottish  Reformer, 
have  represented  this  marriage  as  a  proof  of  hia  great 
ambition :  and,  in  the  excess  of  their  spleen,  have 
ridiculously  imputed  to  him  the  project  of  aiming  to 
raise  his  progeny  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  ;  because 
the  family  of  Ochiltree  were  of  the  blood  royal !  They 
are  quite  clear,  too,  that  he  gained  the  heart  of  the  young 
lady  by  means  of  sorcery,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
devil.  But  it  seems,  that,  powerfully  as  he  was  sec- 
onded, he  could  not  succeed  in  another  attempt  which 
he  had  previously  made ;  for  the  same  writers  inform 
us,  that  he  had  paid  his  addresses  to  Lady  Barbara  Ham- 
ilton, eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Chaste]  herault, 
and  widow  of  James  Lord  Fleming,  and  that  he  was 


•  Keith,  527,  528.     Knox,  344,  345. 

t  Randolph,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  18th  March,  156f,  says: 
"  Knox  askt  in  church  to  be  marryed  to  Margrett  Steward,  tha 
daughter  of  the  lord  Ochiltre ;"  referring  to  the  proclamation 
of  banns.     Keith,  251.  r 

\  Lord  Ochiltree  was  descended  from  Robert,  duke  of  Alba- 
ny, second  son  of  kins;  Robert  II.  His  father  exchanged  ths 
lands  and  title  of  Evandalt  for  those  of  Ochilfree.  Douglas's 
Peerage,  522.  Crawford's  Renfrew,  and  Royal  House  ofStaw- 
art,  by  Semple,  part  i.  p.  92—94.  The  second  son  of  lord 
Ochiltree,,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  Reformer,  was  Sir  James 
Stewart  of  Bothwelmuir,  afterwards  the  infamous  ferourite  of 
James  VI.  who  created  him  Earl  of  Arran.  Crawford,  in  hat 
Officers  of  State,  (p.  448.)  has  published  a  protestation  which 
Arran  made  of  his  lineage,  and  title  of  priority  to  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  his  rival  in  James's  favour. 

J]  He  was  usually  called,  the  good  Lord  Ochiltree.  Km 
says,  that  he  was  "  a  man  rather  borne  to  mak  peace  then  to 
brag  upoun  the  calaey."    Historic,  p.  904. 
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repulsed.  The  aeaosjnt  of  the  appearance  that  he 
Bade  about  the  time  of  his  marriage,  which  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  notes,  the  reader  will  receive  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  probability,  and  the  credit  he  may 
think  doe  to  the  authority  upon  which  it  rests.* 

The  country  con  tinned  in  a  state  of  quietness  during 
the  year  1564 ;  but  the  same  jealousies  still  subsisted 
between  the  court  and  the  church.  Her  Majesty's 
prejudices  against  the  reformed  religion  were  unabated, 
and  she  maintained  a  correspondence  with  its  sworn 
enemies  on  the  continent,  which  could  not  altogether 
escape  the  vigilance  of  her  prolestant  subjects,  f  The 
preachers,  on  their  side,  did  not  relax  in  their  zealous 
warnings  against  popery,  and  concerning  the  dangers 
which  they  apprehended ;  they  complained  of  the 
beggary  to  which  the  greater  part  of  their  own  number 
was  reduced,  and  of  the  growing  lukewarmness  of  the 
protestant  courtiers.  The  latter  were  uneasy  under 
these  reproaches,  and,  in  concert  with  the  Queen,  were 
anxious  to  restrain  the  license  of  the  pulpit.  They 
began  by  addressing  themselves  in  private  to  some  of 
the  more  moderate  and  complying  of  the  ministers, 
whom  they  had  gained  over,  by  their  persuasions,  to 
a  partial  approbation  of  their  measures.  Having  so 
rar  succeeded,  they  ventured  to  propose  the  matter  more 
publicly,  and  to  request  the  sanction  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  General  Assembly.  Without  design- 
ing to  vindicate  the  latitude  which  might  be  taken  by 
particular  preachers  at  this  time,  I  may  say  in  general, 
that  a  systematic  attempt  to  restrain  the  liberty  of 
speech  in  the  pulpit  (farther  than  the  correction  of  any 
occasional  excess  might  require)  would  have  been  a 
measure  fraught  with  danger  to  the  protestant  interest. 
The  reformed  preachers  were  the  most  vigilant  and 
incorrupt  guardians  of  national  liberty ;  an  honourable 
distinction  which  their  successors  maintained  during 
the  remainder  of  that  century.  It  is  better  to  be  awa- 
kened with  rudeness,  or  even  by  a  false  alarm,  than 
to  be  allowed  to  sleep  on  in  the  midst  of  dangers. 
Who  would  musale  the  mouth  of  the  wakeful  animal 
who  guards  the  house  against  thieves,  because  the 
inhabitants  are  sometimes  disturbed  by  his  nocturnal 
vociferation  1  or  substitute  in  his  place,  a  "dumb  dog, 
that  cannot  bark,  sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to 
slumber  !" 

Knox,  the  freedom  and  sharpness  of  whose  censures 
the  courtiers  felt  most  deeply,  was  the  person  whom 
they  chiefly  wished  to  restrain;  but  it  was  no  easy 
matter  either  to  overawe  or  reason  him  into  silence. 
In  the  month  of  June  they  obtained  a  conference  with 
the  leading  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  when 
this  subject  wss  discussed ;  and  in  an  elaborate  debate 
with  Maitland,  Knox  defended  the  principal  points  of 
his  doctrine  which  gsve  offence  to  the  court.  l*his  de- 
says  Dn  Robertson,  "admirably  displays  the 
\  and  character  of  both  the  disputants ;  the  acute- 
of  the  former,  embellished  with  learning,  but 

Crone  to  snbtilty ;  the  vigorous  understanding  of  the 
itter.  delighting  in  bold  sentiments,  and  superior  to 
all  fear."* 

Maitland  opened  the  conference  with  a  plausible 
speech.    He  set  forth  the  benefits  which  they  had 


•  See  Note  LV. 

f  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  vol  ii.  108.  Lond.  1809. 
MS.  Letters  (extracted  from  the  Barberini  Library).  Adv. 
lib.  A.  2. 11.  In  a  letter  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  18th  March 
156}  Mary  expresses  her  regret  that  the  situation  of  her  affairs 
(bojus  temporit  tanta  injuria)  did  sot  permit  her  to  send  tome  of 
her  prelate*  to  that  council  ;  and  assures  them  of  her  great 
and  unalterable  devotion  to  the  apostolic  See,  "  nostra  perpet- 
am  meate  ac  voluntate.  in  ejusdem  sedia  observantia  et  subiuis- 
ttooe.**  In  a  letter  written  Jan.  3.  the  same  year,  she  entreats 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  to  assure  the  Pope  of  her  resolution 
so  live  and  die  a  Catholic.  And  on  the  last  day  of  the  same 
SBonth,  the  writes  to  hit  Holmes  himself,  laments  the  damnable 
errors  fdamnabili  errori)  in  which  she  found  her  subjects 
flawed,  and  ioforms  him  that  her  intention,  from  the  time  the 
tad  left  Franca,  had  uniformly  been  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
relicvon.  \  Hist  of  Scotland,  at  supra,  p.  100. 


enjoyed  under  her  Majesty's  government,  and  partic- 
ularly the  liberty  which  she  had  gTanted  them  in  reli- 
gious matters;  he  insisted  on  the  great  importance  of 
the  ministers  of  the  church  cultivating  her  favour  by 
every  good  office  in  their  power,  and  endeavouring  to 
inspire  the  people  with  a  good  opinion  of  her  person 
and  administration;  and  he  represented  the  hurtful 
effects  of  their  being  observed  to  disagree  in  their 
form  of  prayer  for  her,  and  in  their  doctrine  concerning 
the  duty  of  subjects.  Addressing  himself  to  Knox 
in  particular,  he  told  him,  with  much  politeness  and 
address,  that  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Council 
that  he  should  study  greater  caution  when  he  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  her  Majesty  from  the  pulpit;  not  that 
they  were  afraid  of  his  saying  any  thing  very  im- 
proper, but  because  the  liberty  which  he  used  would 
oe  taken  by  persons  less  modest  and  prudent.  Knox 
replied  to  the  Secretary's  speech.  He  drew  a  very 
different  picture  of  matters  since  the  Queen  came  to 
the  country  ;  he  stated  the  grievances  under  which 
the  church  laboured,  and  which  were  daily  increasing, 
instead  of  being  diminished ;  and  he  said,  that  in 
these  circumstances  the  courtiers  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  complaints  of  the  ministers,  and  the  liber- 
lies  which  they  took  in  rebuking  sins,  which  were 
openly  committed,  and  persisted  in  notwithstanding  all 
due  admonitions.  At  the  6ame  time  he  professed  his 
readiness  to  account  for  any  part  of  his  own  conduct 
which  had  given  offence,  and  to  listen  to  the  objections 
which  might  be  urged  against  it. 

Maitland  specified  the  mode  in  which  the  Reformer 
usually  prayed  for  her  Majesty,  as  one  thing  which  gave 
offence  to  him  and  his  colleagues.  Prayers  and  tcar$y 
it  has  often  been  alleged,  are  the  only  arms  which 
Christians  ought  to  employ  against  injuries.  But 
those  who  have  deprived  them  of  other  weapons,  have 
usually  envied  them  the  use  of  these  also :  and  if 
their  prayers  have  not  been  smoothed  down  to  the  tem- 
per of  their  adversaries,  so  as  to  become  mere  compli- 
ments to  princes  under  colour  of  an  address  to  the 
Almighty,  they  have  often  been  pronounced  seditious 
and  treasonable.*  Knox  repeated  his  common  form 
of  prayer  for  the  Queen,  and  requested  to  be  informed 
in  what  respects  it  was  deserving  of  reprehension. 
'*  Ye  pray  for  the  Queen's  Majesty  with  a  condition, 
(said  Maitland)  saying,  'Illuminate  her  heart  if  thy 
good  pleasure  be.'  Where  have  ye  example  of  such 
prayer?"  "Wherever  the  examples  are,"  replied 
Knox,  "  T  am  assured  of  the  rule,  '  If  we  shall  ask  any 
thing  according  to  his  will  he  will  hear  us ;'  and  Christ 
commanded  us  to  pray,  *  Thy  will  be  done."  "  But 
in  so  doing  ye  put  a  doubt  in  the  people's  head  of  her 
conversion,"  said  Maitland. — "  Not  1,  my  Lord  ;  but 
her  own  obstinate  rebellion  causes  more  than  me  to 
doubt  of  her  conversion.'*— " Wherein  rebels  she 
against  God  !"— "  In  all  the  actions  of  her  life,  but 
in  these  two  heads  especially  ;  that  she  will  not  hear 
the  preaching  of  the  blessed  evangel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  she  maintains  that  idol  the  mass." — "She 
thinks  not  that  rebellion,  but  good  religion." — "So 
thought  they  who  offered  their  children  to  Moloch,  and 
yet  the  spirit  of  God  affirms,  that  they  offered  them 
unto  devils,  and  not  unto  GooV'  "  But  yet  ye  can  pro- 
duce the  example  of  none  that  has  so  prayed  before 
you,"  said  the  Secretary,  pressing  his  former  objec- 
tion. "  Well  then,"  said  Knox  ;  "  Peter  said  these 
words  to  Simon  Magus,  *  Repent  of  this  thy  wickedness, 
and  pray  to  God,  that,  if  it  be  possible,  the  thought 
of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven  thee.'  And  think  ye 
not,  my  Lord  Secretary,  that  the  same  doubt  may 
touch  my  heart  as  touching  the  Queen's  conversion  that 


*  During  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England,  the  manner  in  which 
the  protestanto  prayed  for  her,  in  their  conventicles,  was  declar- 
ed High  Treason.  Act.  Pari.  1 .  and  2.  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  9. 
Nor  did  the  psalms  and  pra\  ers  of  the  primitive  Christians  es- 


cape punishment  under  the'  tolerant  emperor  Julian, 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  p.  SO— SB.    Lond.  1715. 
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then  touched  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  V — u  I  would 
never  hear  you  or  any  other  call  that  in  doubt,"  replied 
Maitland. — "  Rut  your  will  is  no  assurance  to  my  con- 
science." **  Why  say  ye  that  she  refuses  admoni- 
tions V  said  Maitland ;  "she  will  gladly  hear  any 
man." — u  But  what  obedience  ensues  1  Or,  when 
shall  she  he  seen  to  give  her  presence  to  the  public 
preaching?"  "I  think  never,  so  long  as  she  is  thus 
entreated,"  replied  the  Secretary.  "And  so  long," 
rejoined  the  Reformer,  "  ye  and  all  others  must  be 
content  that  I  pray  so  as  I  may  be  assured  to  be  heard 
of  my  God,  either  in  making  her  comfortable  to  his 
church,  or,  if  he  has  appointed  her  to  be  a  scourge  to 
the  same,  that  we  may  have  patience,  and  she  may  be 
bridled." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  let  us  come  to 
the  second  head.  Where  find  ye  that  the  Scripture 
calls  any  *  the  bond-slaves  of  Satan  V  Or,  that  the 
prophets  spake  so  irreverently  of  kings  and  princes?" 
"If  the  sharpness  of  the  term  offend  you,"  replied  the 
Reformer,  "  I  have  not  invented  that  phrase  of  speak- 
ing, hut  have  learned  it  out  of  God's  scriptures ;  for 
the*e  words  I  find  spoken  unto  Paul,  4  Behold,  I 
send  thee  unto  the  Gentiles,  to  open  their  eyes,  that 
they  may  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
powkr  of  satan  unto  God.'  Mark  thir  words,  my 
Lord,  and  stur  not  at  the  speaking  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  Secretary,  who  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
dispute  leaned  on  the  Master  of  Maxwell's  breast,  said 
that  he  was  fatigued,  and  desired  some  other  person  to 
reason  with  Knox  on  the  point  which  remained  to  be 
discussed,  respecting  the  authority  of  magistrates  and 
the  duly  of  subjects.  The  Chancellor  Morton  ordered 
George  Hay  to  perform  this  part.  Knox  was  aware, 
that  the  object  of  the  Court  was,  if  possible,  to  divide 
the  ministers,  and  that  they  would  improve  any  ap- 
pearance of  diversity  of  opinion  among  them  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  common  cause.  He  therefore  told 
his  brother,  Hay,  that  he  had  no  objections  to  reason 
with  him,  as  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  learning  and 
modesty  ;  hut  he  should  he  sorry  to  think  that  they 
opposed  each  other,  like  two  scholars  of  Pythagoras, 
to  shew  the  quickness  of  their  parts  by  supporting 
either  side  of  a  question  ;  and  as  ho,  for  his  own  part, 
protested  that  he  durst  no  more  support  a  proposition 
which  he  knew  to  be  untrue  than  he  durst  teach 
false  doctrine  in  the  pulpit,  so  he  hoped  that  his  broth- 
er would,  on  the  present  occasion,  advance  or  main- 
tain nothing  hut  what  he  was  persuaded  of  in  his 
conscience.  This  caution  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
Hay  declared  before  the  whole  assembly,  that  his 
judgment  exactly  coincided  with  Knox's  on  the  sub- 
ject proposed  for  discussion.  "Marry,"  said  the  dis- 
appointed Secretary,  "  ye  are  the  well  worst  of  the 
two;  for  I  remember  our  reasoning  when  the  Queen 
was  in  Carrick." 

Perceiving  that  none  of  the  company  was  disposed 
to  enter  the  lists  with  the  Reformer,  the  Secretary 
again  returned  to  the  charge,  and  engaged  to  defend 
the  uncontrollable  authority  of  rulers.  *•  Well,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  somewhat  better  provided  in  this  last  head, 
than  I  was  in  the  other  two.  Mr.  Knox,  yesterday 
we  heard  your  judgment  upon  the  13th  to  the  Romans ; 
we  heard  the  mind  of  the  apostle  well  opened  ;  we 
heard  the  causes  why  God  has  established  powers 
upon  the  earth  ;  we  heard  the  necessity  that  mankind 
hr.s  of  the  same;  and  we  heard  the  duty  of  magis- 
trates sufficiently  declared.  But  in  two  things  I  was 
offended,  and  I  think  some  more  of  my  Lords  that 
then  were  present:  The  one  was,  ye  made  difference 
betwixt  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  persons  that 
W'-re  placed  in  authority  ;  and  yo  affirmed,  that  men 
mi«rht  resist  the  persons,  and  yet  not  offend  God's 
or ■!:•! ■•m— :  Th«»  other  was,  that  subjects  were  not 
hou.i'l  to  obey  their  princes  if  ihey  commanded  unlaw- 
ful things,  but  that  they  might  resist  their  princes,  and 
were  not  ever  bound  to  suffer."     Knox  said  that  the 


Secretary  had  given  an  exact  statement  of  his  senti- 
ments. "  How  will  you  prove  your  division  and 
difference,"  said  Maitland,  "and  that  the  person 
placed  in  authority  may  be  resisted,  and  God's  ordin- 
ance not  transgressed,  seeing  that  the  apostle  says, 
*  He  that  resists  the  powers,  resists  the  ordinance  of 
God  V  Knox  replied,  that  the  difference  was  evi- 
dent from  the  words  of  the  apostle,  and  that  Ms 
affirmative  was  supported  by  approved  examples.  For 
the  apostle  asserts,  that  the  powers  ordained  of  God 
are  tor  the  preservation  of  quiet  and  peaceable  men, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  malefactors ;  whence  it  is 
plain,  that  God's  ordinance  is  wholly  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  mankind,  the  punishment  of  vice,  and 
the  maintaining  of  virtue  :  but  the  persons  placed  in 
authority  are  often  corrupt,  unjust,  and  oppressive. 
Having  referred  to  the  instance  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael rescuing  Jonathan  from  the  hands  of  Saul,  and 
mentioned  the  conduct  of  Doeg  in  executing  the 
command  of  that  monarch,  by  putting  the  priests  to 
death,  he  proceeded  thus:  "And  now,- my  Lord,  in 
answer  to  the  place  of  the  apostle,  1  say,  that  *  the 
power'  in  that  place  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the 
unjust  commandment  of  men,  but  of  the  just  power 
wherewith  God  has  armed  his  magistrates  to  punish 
sin  and  to  maintain  virtue.  As  if  any  mao  should 
interprise  to  take  from  the  hands  of  a  lawful  judge 
a  murderer,  an  adulterer,  or  any  other  malefactor  that  by 
God's  law  deserved  the  death,  this  same  man  resisted 
God's  ordinance,  and  procured  to  himself  vengeance 
and  damnation,  because  that  he  stayeth  God's  sword 
to  strike.  But  so  it  is  not,  if  that  men,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  oppose  themselves  to  the  fury  and  blind  rage  of 
princes;  for  so  they  resist  not  God  but  the  Devil, 
who  abuses  the  sword  and  authority  of  God."  MI 
understand  sufficiently,"  said  Maitland,  "what  yon 
mean  ;  and  unto  the  one  part  I  will  not  oppose  my- 
self, but  I  doubt  of  the  other.  For  if  the  Queen 
would  command  me  to  slay  John  Knox,  because  she 
is  offended  at  him,  I  would  not  obey  her ;  but  if  she 
would  command  others  to  do  it,  or  yet  by  a  colour  of 
justice  to  take  his  life  from  him,  I  cannot  tell  if  I  be 
bound  to  defend  him  against  the  Queen,  and  against 
her  officers."  "  Under  protestation,"  replied  the  Re- 
former, "  that  the  auditory  think  not  that  I  speak  in 
favours  of  myself,  I  say,  my  Lord,  that  if  ye  be  per- 
suaded of  my  innocence,  and  if  God  hath  given  you 
such  power  or  credit  as  might  deliver  me,  and  yet  ye 
suffer  me  to  perish,  that  in  so  doing  ye  should  be  crim- 
inal, and  guilty  of  my  blood."  "  Prove  that,  and  win 
the  plea,"  said  Maitland.  "  Well,  my  Lord,"  an- 
swered Knox,  "  remember  your  promise,  and  I  shall 
be  short  in  my  probation."  He  then  produced  the 
example  of  Jeremiah,  who,  when  accused  by  the  priests 
and  false  prophets,  said  to  the  princes,  4  but  know 
ye  for  certain,  that  if  ye  put  me  to  death,  ye  shall 
surely  bring  innocent  biood  upon  yourselves,  and  upon 
this  city,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof.'  "The 
cases  are  not  like,"  said  Maitland.  "  And  I  would 
learn,"  said  Knox,  "  wherein  the  dissimilitude  stands." 
"  First,"  replied  the  other,  "  the  king  had  not  con- 
demned him  to  death."  And  next,  the  false  prophets, 
the  priests,  and  the  people,  accused  him  without  a 
cause,  and  therefore  they  could  not  but  be  guilty  of 
his  blood."  To  this  the  Reformer  answered,  that  the 
princes  sitting  in  judgment  represented  the  king,  and 
that  the  text  plainly  stated  that  the  princes  defended 
him,  and  no  doubt  also  a  great  part  of  the  people,  and 
yet  Jeremiah  affirms,  that  they  should  be  all  guilty  of 
his  blood,  if  he  should  be  put  to  death.  "Then  will 
ye,"  said  the  Secretary,  "make  subjects  to  control 
their  princes  and  rulers  ?"  "  And  what  harm,"  asked 
the  Reformer,  "  should  the  commonwealth  receive,  if 
the  corrupt  affections  of  ignorant  rulers  were  modera- 
ted, and  so  bridled  by  the  wisdom  and  discretion 
of  godly  subjects,  that  they  should  do  wrong  or  vio- 
lence to  no  man  ?" 
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The  Secretary,  'fading  himself  hard  pushed,  said 
that  they  had  wandered  from  the  argument ;  and  he 
professed  that  if  the  Queen  should  become  a  perse- 
cutor, he  would  be  as  ready  as  any  within  the  realm  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformer.  u  But  our  ques- 
tion," said  he,  "  is,  whether  that  we  may,  and  ought, 
suppress  the  Queen's  mass  1  Or,  whether  that  her 
idolatry  should  be  laid  to  our  charge  V  "  Idolatry 
ought  not  only  to  be  suppressed ,"  said  Knox,  "  but 
the  idolater  ought  to  die  the  death.'9  u  I  know,"  an- 
swered Maitland,  "that  the  idolater  ought  to  die  the 
death ;  but  by  whom  ?"  "  By  the  people,"  rejoined 
the  Reformer;  "  for  the  commandment  was  made  to 
Israel,  as  ye  may  read,  *  Hear,  O  Israel,  saith  the 
Lord,  the  statutes  and  commandments  of  the  Lord 
thy  God."-~"  But  there  is  no  commandment  given 
to  the  people  to  punish  their  king,  if  he  be  an  idol- 
ater." "I  find  no  privilege  granted  unto  kings," 
said  Knox,  "more  than  unto  the  people,  to  offend 
God's  majesty."  «•  I  grant,"  said  the  Secretary ; 
"  but  yet  the  people  may  not  be  judge  unto  their  king, 
to  punish  him,  albeit  he  be  an  idolater.  The  people 
may  not  execute  God's  judgment,  but  must  leave  it 
unto  himself,  who  will  either  punish  it  by  death,  by 
war,  by  imprisonment,  or  by  some  other  kind  of  his 
plagues."  "  I  know,"  said  Knox,  "  the  last  part  of 
your  reason  to  be  true ;  but  for  the  first  1  am  assured 
ye  have  do  other  warrant  except  your  own  imagina- 
tion, and  the  opinion  of  such  as  more  fear*  to  offend 
princes  than  God." 

"  Why  say  you  so  1"  said  Maitland.  u  I  have  the 
judgments  of  the  most  famous  men  within  Europe, 
and  of  such  as  ye  yourself  will  confess  both  godly 
and  learned.''  Upon  which  he  produced  a  bundle 
of  papers,  and  read  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the 
principal  reformed  divines  on  the  subject  of  resistance 
to  rulers ;  adding,  that  he  had  bestowed  more  labour 
on  the  collection  of  these  than  on  the  reading  of  com- 
mentaries for  seven  years.  Knox  replied,  that  it  was 
a  pity  he  had  given  himself  so  much  labour,  for  none 
of  the  extracts  which  he  had  read  bore  upon  the 
question  between  them  ;  some  of  them  being  directed 
against  the  Anabaptists,  who  denied  that  Christians 
should  be  subject  to  magistrates,  and  that  it  was  law- 
ful for  them  to  hold  the  office  of  magistracy ;  and  the 
rest  referring  to  the  case  of  a  small  number  of  Chris- 
tians scattered  through  heathen  and  infidel  countries, 
aa  was  the  situation  of  the  primitive  church.  In  this 
last  case,  he  said,  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the  writers 
whom  Maitland  had  quoted  ;  but  when  a  majority  of 
a  nation  were  professors  of  the  true  religion,  the  case 
was  very  different.  While  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
were  few  in  number,  and  while  they  sojourned  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  they  were  merely  required  to  avoid 
all  participation  in  the  idolatrous  riles  of  the  heathen  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  "  prospered  into  a  kingdom,"  and 
obtained  possession  of  Canaan,  they  were  strictly 
charged  to  suppress  idolatry,  and  to  destroy  all  its 
monuments  and  incentives.  The  same  duty  was  now 
incumbent  on  the  professors  of  the  true  religion  in 
Scotland,  whose  release  from  bondage,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  was  no  less  wonderful  than  the  redemption  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  Formerly,  when  not  more 
than  ten  persons  in  a  county  were  enlightened,  and 
these  were  called  to  seal  their  testimony  to  the  truth 
by  giving  their  bodies  to  the  flames,  it  would  have 
been  foolishness  to  have  demanded  of  the  nobility  the 
•oppression  of  idolatry.  But  now,  when  knowledge 
had  increased,  and  God  had  given  such  a  signal  victo- 

2  to  the  truth,  that  it  had  been  publicly  embraced  by 
e  realm,  if  they  suffered  the  land  to  be  again  defiled, 
both  they  and  their  Queen  should  drink  of  the  cup 
of  divine  indignation  ;  she,  because,  amidst  the  great 
light  of  the  gospel,  she  continued  obstinately  addicted 
to  idolatry,  and  they,  because  they  permitted,  and 
even  countenanced  her  in  this  sinful  practice. 

Maitland  challenged  his  opponent  to  prove  that  the 


apostles  or  prophets  ever  taught  that  subjects  might 
suppress  the  idolatry  of  their  rulers.  Knox  appeal- 
ed to  the  conduct  of  the  prophet  Elisha  in  anointing 
Jehu,  and  giving  him  a  charge  to  punish  the  idolatry 
and  bloodshed  of  the  royal  family  of  Ahab.  "  Jehu 
was  a  king  before  he  put  any  thing  in  execution,"  said 
the  Secretary.  "My  Lord,  he  was  a  mere  subject, 
and  no  king,  when  the  prophet's  servant  came  to  him ; 
yea,  and  albeit  that  his  fellow  captains,  hearing  of  the 
message,  blew  the  trumpet,  and  said  *  Jehu  is  king,' 
yet  I  doubt  not  but  Jezeoel  both  thought  and  said,  he 
was  a  traitor,  and  so  did  many  others  in  Israel  and  Sa- 
maria." "Besides  this,"  said  Maitland,  "the  tact  is 
extraordinary,  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated.  "  It  had 
the  ground  of  God's  ordinary  judgment,  which  com- 
mands the  idolater  to  die  the  death,"  answered  Knox. 
"  We  are  not  bound  to  imitate  extraordinary  exam- 
ples," rejoined  Maitland,  "  unless  we  have  like  com- 
mandment and  assurance.'*  Knox  granted,  that  this 
was  true  when  the  example  was  repugnant  to  the 
ordinary  precept  of  the  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Israelites  borrowing  from  the  Egyptians  without  re- 
payment. But  when  the  example  agreed  with  the  law, 
he  insisted  that  it  was  imitable ;  and  of  this  kind  was 
the  instance  to  which  he  had  appealed.  But,  said 
Maitland,  "  whatsoever  they  did,  was  done  at  God's 
commandment."  "  That  fortifies  my  argument,"  re- 
torted the  Reformer ;  "  for  God  by  his  commandment 
has  approved  that  subjects  punish  their  princes  for 
idolatry  and  wickedness  by  them  committed."  "  We 
have  not  the  like  commandment,"  said  the  Secretary. 
— "  That  I  deny ;  for  the  commandment,  that  the 
idolater  shall  die  the  death,  is  perpetual,  as  ye  your- 
self have  granted ;  ye  doubted  only  who  should  be 
the  executioner,  and  I  have  sufficiently  proven  that 
God  has  raised  up  the  people,  and  by  his  prophet  has 
anointed  a  king,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  king  and 
his  posterity,  which  fact  God  since  that  time  has  never 
retracted."  "Ye  have  produced  but  one  example," 
said  Maitland. — "  One  sufficeth  ;  but  yet,  God  be 
praised,  we  lack  not  others,  for  the  whole  people  con- 
spired against  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  after  he  had 
turned  away  from  the  Lord."  "  I  doubt  whether 
they  did  well,  or  not,"  said  Maitland.—"  God  gave 
sufficient  approbation  of  their  fact,  for  he  blessed  them 
with  victory,  peace,  and  prosperity,  the  space  of  fifty- 
two  years  after."—"  But  prosperity  does  not  always 
prove  that  God  approves  the  facts  of  men."— "  Yes, 
when  the  facts  of  men  agree  with  the  law  of  God,  and 
are  rewarded  according  to  his  promise,  I  say  that  the 
prosperity  succeeding  the  fact  is  a  most  infallible  assu- 
rance, that  God  has  approved  that  tact.  And  now, 
my  Lord,  I  have  but  one  example  to  produce,  and  then 
I  will  put  an  end  to  my  reasoning,  because  I  weary 
longer  to  stand."  The  Lords  desired  him  to  take  a 
chair;  but  he  declined  it,  saying,  "that  melancholic 
reasons  needed  some  mirth  to  be  intermixed  with 
them."  After  a  short  dispute  on  the  resistance  of  the 
priests  to  Uzziah,  the  Reformer  recapitulated  the  prop- 
ositions which  he  considered  as  established  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  "  Well,"  said  Maitland,  "  I 
think  ye  shall  not  have  many  learned  men  of  your 
opinion."  Knox  replied,  that  the  truth  ceased  not  to 
be  the  truth,  because  men  misunderstood  or  opposed  it, 
and  yet  he  did  not  want  the  suffrages  of  learned  men 
to  his  opinions.  Upon  which  he  presented  ibeJpology 
of  Magdeburgh,  and  desired  the  Secretary  to  look  at 
the  names  of  the  ministers  who  had  approved  of  the 
defence  of  that  city  against  the  Emperor,  and  who 
had  subscribed  the  proposition,  that  to  resist  a  tyrant 
is  not  to  resist  the  ordinance  of  God.  "  Homines 
obscuri  !"*  said  Maitland,  slightingly,  after  perusing 
the  list.  "  Dei  tamen  servi,"j  replied  the  Reformer. 
The  Secretary  now  insisted  that  the  Questions  dis- 
cussed should  be  put  to  the  vote,  and  that  the  deter- 
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mination  of  the  meeting  should  fix  a  rule  for  uniformi- 
ty of  doctrine  among  the  ministers.  Knox  protested 
against  this  motion,  and  reminded  their  Lordships  that 
the  General  Assembly  had  agreed  to  the  present  con- 
ference upon  the  express  condition  that  nothing  should 
be  voted  or  decided  at  it,  At  last,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  opinions  of  those  who  were  present  should  be 
taken,  but  that  they  should  not  be  considered  as 
decisive.  Winram,  superintendent  of  Fife,  and  Doug- 
las, rector  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  were  the 
principal  persons  among  the  ministers,  who  agreed  in 
sentiment  with  the  courtiers.  Knox's  colleague,  in 
delivering  his  judgment,  took  occasion  to  give  an 
account  of  a  public  disputation,  which  he  had  witness- 
ed in  Bologna,  upon  the  question,  Whether  subjects 
have  a  right  to  control  and  reform  their  rulers,  when 
they  have  been  guilty  of  violating  their  oaths  of  office. 
Thomas  de  Finola,  rector  of  the  University,  and  Vin- 
centius  de  Placentia,  persons  celebrated  for  their 
learning,  maintained  the  affirmative  of  this  question, 
and  their  opinion  was  adopted  after  long  discussion. 
"  Ye  tell  us  what  was  done  in  Bononia,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  courtiers ;  "  we  are  in  a  kingdom,  and  they 
are  but  a  commonwealth."  "  My  Lord,"  replied 
Craig,  "  my  judgment  is  that  every  kingdom  is  a  com- 
monwealth, or  at  least  should  be,  albeit  that  every 
commonwealth  is  not  a  kingdom ;  and  therefore  1 
think  that  in  a  kingdom  no  less  diligence  ought  to  be 
taken  that  laws  be  not  violated  than  in  a  common- 
wealth, because  the  tyranny  of  princes  who  continually 
reign  in  a  kingdom  is  more  hurtful  to  the  subjects, 
than  the  misgovernment  of  those  that  from  year  to  year 
are  changed  in  free  commonwealths."  He  added, 
that  the  dispute  to  which  he  had  referred  was  con- 
ducted on  general  principles,  applicable  to  all  king- 
doms and  commonwealths;  and  the  conclusion  adopted 
was,  that,  although  laws  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  to  the  true  principles  of  government,  had  been 
introduced,  through  the  negligence  of  the  people  or 
the  tyranny  of  princes,  yet  the  same  people,  or  their 
posterity,  had  a  right  to  demand  that  all  things  should 
oe  reformed  according  to  the  original  institution  of 
kings  and  commonwealths. 

This  speech  of  Craig*  alarmed  the  courtiers  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  vote ;  and  the  Clerk  Register  took 
occasion  to  observe  that,  at  a  former  conference,  it  had 
been  agreed  that  Knox  should  write  to  Calvin  to  ob- 
tain his  opinion  on  this  question.  Knox  corrected  this 
statement,  by  saying  that  the  Secretary  had  undertaken 
to  consult  that  reformer,  but  although  repeatedly  re- 
minded of  his  promise,  he  had  never  fulfilled  it.  Mait- 
land  acknowledged  this,  and  said  that  upon  mature 
deliberation  he  durst  not,  considering  his  station,  ask 
advice  respecting  any  controversy  between  the  Queen 
and  her  subjects,  without  her  Majesty's  consent.  It 
was  now  proposed  that  Knox  should  write  to  Calvin ; 
but  he  refused  to  be  employed  in  the  business.  Before 
he  returned  to  the  kingdom,  ho  said,  he  had  obtained 
the  judgment  of  the  most  eminent  foreign  divines  on 
that  question,  and  he  could  not  renew  his  application 
to  them  without  exposing  himself  to  the  charge  of  for- 
getful ness  or  of  inconstancy.  The  proper  course  was 
for  them  to  write,  complaining  that  he  had  taught  such 
doctrines  as  he  had  now  defended,  and  requesting 
Calvin  to  communicate  his  judgment  respecting  them. 
This  proposal  was  thought  reasonable,  but  none  would 
undertake  the  task  ;  and  the  conference  broke  off  with- 
out any  determinate  resolution  being  adopted. f 


*  Craig,  who  was  rather  facile  in  his  disposition  and  apt  to 
be  moulded  bv  those  who  were  about  him,  seems  afterwards  to 
have  recanted  the  principle  which  he  maintained  on  this  occa- 
sion. For  I  suppose  he  is  the  person  who  preached  (he  ser- 
mon at  Linlithgow,  mentioned  by  Hume  of  Godscroft.  His- 
tory of  the  house  of  Douglas  and  Angus,  ii.  383,  385.  The 
historian  has  inserted  some  very  ingenious  observations  on 
the  subject,  by  way  of  strictures  on  that  sermon. 

*  Knox.  Historic,  p.  348—366. 


The  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  difference  be- 
tween this  dispute  and  that  which  Knox  formerly 
maintained  with  the  Abbot  of  Crotsraguel.  Although 
long,  it  was  kept  up  by  the  disputants  with  great 
spirit ;  nor  did  they  flee  to  these  ambiguities  of  speech, 
or  to  those  sophistical  forms  of  argument,  of  which 
those  who  were  trained  to  wrangle  in  the  schools  were 
ever  ready  to  avail  themselves,  to  perplex  an  adver- 
sary, or  to  conceal  their  own  defeat.  Few  Secretaries 
of  State  in  modern  times  would,  it  is  presumed,  be 
able  to  acquit  themselves  so  well  as  MaiUand  did,  on 
questions  which  were  decided  chiefly  by  an  appeal  to 
the  scriptures.  But  learned  and  acute  as  MaiUand 
was,  Knox  was  fully  a  match  for  him,  and  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  topics  introduced  into  the  debate,  he 
evidently  had  the  advantage,  accordiog  to  the  princi- 
ples held,  and  the  concessions  msde  by  his  opponent 
For  both  parties  maintained,  that  idolatry  ought  to  be 
punished  by  death ;  a  sentiment  which  they  were  led 
to  adopt  in  consequence  of  their  holding  the  untenable 
opinion,  that  Christian  nationa  are  bound  to  enact  the 
same  penalties,  against  all  breaches  of  the  moral  law, 
which  were  enjoined  by  the  judicial  laws  of  the  Jews.* 
This  being  taken  for  granted,  the  dispute  between 
them  resolved  itself  entirely  into  a  question  respecting 
the  prerogatives  of  princes  and  the  rights  and  duties 
of  subjects.  It  may  be  questioned,  too,  whether 
Knox's  reasoning  from  extraordinary  examples,  quali- 
fied as  it  was  by  him,  is  sufficiently  guarded  and  cor- 
rect; for  the  instances  in  which  punishment  was  in- 
flicted in  an  extraordinary  way  on  criminals,  although 
the  punishment  itself  was  merited  and  agreeable  to 
law,  cannot  be  pleaded  as  precedents  in  ordinary  cases. 
But  even  when  we  cannot  approve  of  his  reasonings, 
we  are  compelled  to  admire  the  manly  openness  and 
boldness  with  which  he  avowed  and  defended  senti- 
ments so  opposite  to  those  which  were  generally  re- 
ceived in  that  age. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Knox  went,  by  appointment 
of  the  General  Assembly,  as  visitor  of  the  churches,  to 
Aberdeen  and  the  North,  where  he  remained  six  or 
seven  weeks. f  The  subsequent  Assembly  rave  him 
a  similar  appointment  to  Fife  and  Perthshire.^ 

Our  Reformer's  predictions  at  the  last  meeting  of 
parliament  were  now  fully  realized.  Another  parlia- 
ment was  held  in  the  end  of  15G4,  but  nothing  was 
dene  for  securing  the  protestant  religion. (|  The 
Queen's  marriage  had  long  engaged  the  anxious  at- 
tention of  her  ministers,  and  had  been  the  object  of 
much  negociation  with  England  and  at  foreign  courts. 
But  the  various  proposals  which  had  been  made  with 
a  view  to  this,  and  the  political  intrigues  to  which 

*  This  was  an  opinion  generally  entertained  among  the  Re- 
formers; and  it  wa«  one  ground  (though  not  the  only  one,  as 
ire  have  seen,  p.  25.)  upon  which  they  vindicated  the  penal 
statutes  against  the  mass  and  image  worship.  At  the  v*mt 
time,  while  they  laboured  to  restrain  these  evils,  they  dis- 
covered no  disposition  to  proceed  to  capital  punishment,  even 
when  it  was  completely  in  their  power.  I  never  read  nor 
heard  of  an  instance,  in  the  time  of  our  Reformer,  of  a  person 
being  put  to  death  for  performing  any  part  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic worship.  If  the  reason  of  this  disconfonnity  between 
their  opinion  and  their  practice  be  asked,  it  may  be  answered, 
—their  aversion  to  blood.  "God  (says  oar  Reformer,  ad- 
dressing the  popish  princes  who  persecuted  the  protectants) 
will  not  use  his  saintes  and  chosen  children  to  punish  you. 
For  with  them  is  alwaies  me  roe,  yea,  even  althogh  God  nave 
pronounced  a  curse  and  malediction;  as  in  the  history  of  Joroa 
is  plaine.  But  as  ye  have  pronounced  wrong  and  cruet  jods> 
ment  without  oiercie,  so  will  he  punish  you  by  such  as  in 
whom  there  is  no  raercie."  Answer  to  the  Cavitations  of  an 
Anabaptist,  p.  449. 

f  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  understanding  that  Mr. 
Christopher  Goodman  was  appointed  to  preach  during  the 
absence  of  their  own  minister*,  directed  a  committee  oft  heir 
number  to  wait  upon  him.  and  to  "offer  him  in  their  names 
all  honourabill  intertenment,  and  cause  the  Stewart  of  Jhonne 
Knox  house  to  keep  table  to  him  upoun  the  town's  expensis.** 
Records  of  Town  Council  for  23d  Aug.  1564. 

t  Keith.  635,  537,  540.  |  Knox,  Historic,  p.  90S 
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they  gtvo  rise,  were-all  thwarted  by  the  sudden  and 
strong  passion  which  Mary  conceived  for  Lord  Henry 
Danny,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  As  this  young 
nobleman,  so  far  as  he  had  discovered  any  religious 
sentiments,  was  inclined  to  popery,*  the  match  could 
not  he  very  agreeable  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
who  had  already  testified  the  strongest  jealousy  at  the 
Queen's  attachment  to  that  religion.  It  was,  there- 
fine,  natural  for  the  nobility,  in  the  prospect  of  this 
event,  to  provide  additional  securities  for  the  protes- 
ts* t  church,  and  to  insist  that  its  legal  establishment, 
which  had  hitherto  been  evaded,  should  now  be  granted. 
Provided  this  condition  was  complied  with,  they  pro- 
mised their  consent  to  the  marriage,  f  The  Queen 
agreed  to  summon  a  parliament  to  deliberate  on  this 
important  affair,  but  she  found  some  pretext  for  pro- 
roguing its  meeting  ;£  and,  having  gained  a  number  of 
the  nobility  by  favours  and  promises,  she  proceeded, 
in  July  1565,  not  only  to  solemnise  the  nuptials,  but 
to  proclaim  her  husband  King,  without  the  consent 
of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom. 

The  dissatisfaction  produced  by  these  precipitate 
sod  illegal  steps  was  heightened  by  the  conduct  of 
Damly.  Naturally  vain,  rash,  and  vindictive,  his 
unexpected  prosperity  rendered  him  insolent  and  over- 
bearing; and  it  required  all  the  prudence  of  the  Queen 
to  preserve  him  from  falling  into  contempt  even  before 
their  marriage.))  Although  he  could  not  have  come 
to  Scotlnnd,  and  his  father  could  not  have  been  re- 
stored to  his  honours  and  possessions,  considering  the 
opposition  made  by  the  Duke  of  Chastelherault,  with- 
out the  concurrence  and  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Murray ; 
yet,  he  no  sooner  found  himself  seated  in  the  affections 
of  Mary,  than  he  exerted  his  influence  to  deprive  that 
nobleman  of  her  favour,  represented  the  honours  which 
she  had  conferred  on  him  as  excessive,  and  leagued 
with  those  who  were  enemies  to  him  and  to  the  re- 
formed religion.  Lennox,  Athole,  and  David  Rizio, 
a  low-bred  Italian,  who  had  insinuated  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  Mary,  now  ruled  the  court,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  most  able  counsellors.}  Murray  had 
bens  urged  in  private  to  sign  an  approbation  of  the 
intended  marriage,  but  refused  to  do  it  until  the  nobil- 
ity had  been  consulted  .J  His  refusal  to  gratify  the 
Qneen,  by  forwarding  a  match  on  which  she  was  pas- 
sionately bent,  obliterated  the  memory  of  all  his  past 
services,  and  drew  upon  him  the  furious  resentment 
of  Darnly.  Having  declined  to  attend  a  convention  at 
Perth,  from  just  apprehensions  of  personal  danger,  he 
was  summoned  to  Court  by  the  Queen.  The  summons 
was  repeated  three  days  after  her  marriage,  and  be- 
cause he  refused  to  entrust  his  person,  on  her  safe 
conduct,  to  a  court  where  the  influence  of  his  declared 
enemies  prevailed,  he  was  immediately  proclaimed  an 
outlaw.**  In  the  mean  time,  the  persons  who  had  dis- 
covered the  greatest  hostility  to  him  were  openly  en- 
oooreged.  Both  well  was  invited  to  return;  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  earldom  of 
Handy  restored  to  him ;  and  the  Earl  of  Sutherland 
was  recalled  from  banishment.ff  The  Lords  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  late  proceedings  assembled  at 
Stirling,  and,  after  agreeing  to  request  the  protection 
of  Elisabeth,  retired  to  their  houses. +t  But  the  Queen 
taking  the  field  with  all  the  forces  which  she  could 
collect,  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence.!) |)  Even  after  they  were  driven  to  this 
extremity  they  neglected  no  means  of  conciliation. 
They  professed  their  stedfast  loyalty  to  the  Queen. 


a  Keith,  p.  £78,  note  (a.)  f  Knox,  p.  373. 

t  Keith,  279.     Knox,  374,  378. 
I  Keith,  329.    Robertson,  ii.  123. 

I  Knox,  372,  374.    Robertson,  ii.  114, 120.        t  Knox,  372. 
»•  Ibid.  379.     Keith,  309,  310.    Append.  108—110. 
ft  Knox,  368,  379,  386.    Keith,  309,  310.    Gordon*!  Ge- 
■sslnr.  Hist  of  the  Eerldom  of  Sutherland,  143—4. 
|t  Keith  300,  304, 306. 
fj  Robertson,  ii.  131.    Lung,  History  of  Scotland,  i.  5 — 8. 


They  declared  that  they  desired  only,  that  the  reformed 
religion  should  be  secured  against  the  dangers  to  which 
it  was  exposed,  and  that  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  the 
nation  could  trust.  And  they  offered  to  submit  their 
own  cause  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  their  country.* 
But  the  Queen  spurned  all  their  offers  of  submission, 
refused  to  listen  to  any  intercession  in  their  favour, 
and  advancing  against  them  with  her  army,  obliged 
them  to  take  refuge  in  England.! 

While  her  marriage  with  Darnly  was  in  dependence, 
and  while  she  laboured  to  surmount  the  opposition 
made  to  it  by  the  nobility,  the  Queen  condescended  to 
court  the  protestant  ministers.  She  sent  for  the  super- 
intendents of  Lothian,  Glasgow,  and  Fife  (for  Knox 
could  not  now  be  admitted  to  her  presence),  and 
amused  them  with  fair  words.  She  was  not  yet  per- 
suaded, she  said,  of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  but  she 
was  willing  to  hear  conference  and  reasoning  on  the 
subject;  she  was  also  content  to  attend  the  public  ser- 
mons of  some  of  them;  and,  u above  all  others,  she 
would  gladly  hear  the  superintendent  of  Angus,  for  he 
was  a  mild  and  sweet-natured  man,  with  (rue  honesty 
and  uprightness,  Sir  John  Erskine  of  Dun."}:  She 
even  went  so  far  as  to  be  present  at  the  sermon 
preached  by  one  of  the  ministers  in  Callendar-house, 
at  the  baptism  of  a  child  of  Lord  Livingston.)  But 
as  soon  as  her  marriage  was  accomplished,  she  told 
the  commissioners  of  the  church,  in  very  plain  and 
determined  language,  "  her  Majesty  neither  will,  nor 
may  leave  the  religion  wherein  she  has  been  nourished, 
and  brought  up."$  And  there  was  no  further  proposal 
of  attending  either  sermon  or  conference. 

The  friendship  between  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  the 
Reformer  had  been  renewed  in  the  beginning  of  1565. 
Knox  was  placed  in  a  very  delicate  predicament  by 
the  insurrection  under  Murray,  and  the  other  Lords 
who  opposed  the  Queen's  marriage.  His  father-in-law 
was  one  of  their  number.  They  professed  that  the 
security  of  the  protestant  religion  was  the  principal 
ground  of  their  taking  arms ;  and  they  came  to  Edin- 
burgh to  collect  men  to  their  standard.  But  whatever 
favour  he  might  have  for  them,  be  kept  himself  clear 
from  any  engagement^  If  he  had  taken  part  in  this 
unsuccessful  revolt,  we  need  not  doubt  that  her  Majesty 
would  have  embraced  the  opportunity  of  punishing 
him  for  it,  when  his  principal  friends  had  fled  the 
kingdom. 

We  find,  in  fact,  that  she  immediately  proceeded 
against  him  on  a  different,  but  far  more  slender  pretext. 
The  young  King,  who  could  be  either  papist  or  pro- 
testant, as  it  suited  him,  went  sometimes  to  mass  with 
the  Queen,  and  sometimes  attended  the  reformed  ser- 
mons.** To  silence  the  suspicions  of  his  alienation 
from  the  reformed  religion,  circulated  by  the  insurgent 
Lords,  he,  on  the  19th  of  August,  made  a  solemn  ap- 
pearance in  St.  Giles's  church,  sitting  on  a  throne 
which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  Knox 
preached  that  day  on  Isa.  xxvi.  13,  14.  and  happened 
to  prolong  the  service  beyond  his  usual  time.  In  one 
part  of  the  sermon,  he  quoted  these  words  of  scripture, 
"  I  will  give  children  to  be  their  princes,  and  babes 
shall  rule  over  them — children  are  their  oppressors, 
and  women  rule  over  them ;"  and  in  another  part  of 
it,  he  mentioned  that  God  punished  Ahab,  because  he 
did  not  correct  his  idolatrous  wife  Jesabel.ft   Though 

•  Knox,  Hintorif,  382,  384,  386.  f  Ibid.  388. 

t  Ibid.  p.  373.  374.  (1  Ibid.  p.  377.  $  Ibkh  p.  376. 

t  Goodall  says,  that  Knox  was  enraged  with  the  Earl  of 
Murray  in  a  plot  for  seisins;  Damly;  but  he  has  not  produced 
the  evidence  for  his  assertion.  Life  of  Queen  Mary,  i.  207— 
209.  ••  Keith,  301—3. 

ft  Sermon,  apod  History  of  the  Reformation,  Edin.  1644. 
4to.  Append,  p.  130,  128.  Spottiswood  says,  that  Knox,  in 
his  sermon,  (either  doubting  the  king's  sincerity,  or  farourinr 
the  (action  of  the  noblemen),  u  fell  upon  him  with  a  bitter  re- 
proof." History,  191.  But  the  archbishop  does  not  seem  to 
hare  read  the  sermon,  which  contains  no  reproof  of  the  king. 
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no  particular  application  was  made  by  the  preacher, 
the  King  applied  these  passages  to  himself  and  the 
Queen,  and,  returning  to  the  palace  in  great  wrath,  re- 
fused to  taste  dinner.  The  papists,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  church,  inflamed  his  resentment  and  that 
of  the  Queen,  by  their  representations. 

That  very  afternoon  Knox  was  taken  from  bed,*  and 
carried  before  the  privy  council.  Some  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  understanding  his  citation,  ac- 
companied him  to  the  palace.  He  was  told  that  he 
had  offended  the  King,  and  must  desist  from  preaching 
as  long  as  their  Majesties  were  in  Edinburgh.  He 
replied,  that  "  he  had  spoken  nothing  but  according  to 
his  text;  and  if  the  church  should  command  hi  in  to 
speak  or  abstain,  he  would  obey,  so  far  as  the  word 
of  God  would  permit  him."f  Spottiswood  says,  that 
he  not  only  stood  to  what  he  had  said  in  the  pulpit, 
but  added,  "That  as  the  King,  for"  the  Queen's 
"  pleasure,  had  gone  to  mass,  and  dishonoured  the 
Lord  God,  so  should  He  in  his  justice  make  her  the 
instrument  of  his  overthrow.  This  speech  (continues 
the  archbishop's  manuscript),  esteemed  too  bold  at  the 
time,  came  afterwards  to  be  remembered,  and  was 
reckoned  among  other  his  prophetical  sayings,  which 
certainly  were  marvelous.  The  Queen,  enraged  at  this 
answer,  burst  forth  into  tears. vt 

The  report  of  the  inhibition  laid  upon  the  Reformer 
created  great  agitation  in  the  city.  His  colleague, 
who  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place  during  the  sus- 
pension, threatened  to  desist  entirely  from  preaching. 
The  town  council  met,  and  appointed  a  deputation  to 
wait  on  their  Majesties,  and  to  request  the  reversal  of 
the  sentence ;  and  in  a  second  meeting  held  on  the 
same  day,  they  came  to  an  unanimous  resolution,  that 
they  would  "  in  no  manner  of  way  consent  or  grant 
that  his  mouth  be  closed,"  but  that  he  should  be 
desired,  "at  his  pleasure,  and  as  God  should  move  his 
heart,  to  proceed  forward  to  the  true  doctrine  as  before, 
which  doctrine  they  would  approve  and  abide  at  to 
their  life's  end."U 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  continued  any  time  sus- 
pended from  preaching.  For  the  King  and  Queen  left 
Edinburgh  before  next  Sabbath,$  and  the  prohibition 
extended  only  to  the  time  of  their  residence  in  the  city. 

either  bitter  or  mild.  Indeed,  the  preacher  seems,  on  that 
occasion,  to  have  used  less  freedom  in  the  application  than 
ordinary. 

*  Preface  to  the  Sermon,  ut  supra. 

f  Ibid.  Records  of  Town  Council,  ut  infra.  Knox,  Hiatorie, 
p.  381.  In  consequence  of  being  called  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil, he  immediately  wrote  out  tne  sermon,  as  exactly  accord- 
ing to  what  he  preached  as  he  could,  and  sent  it  to  the  press, 
to  let  the  impartial  see,  "  upon  how  small  occasions  great 
offence  is  now  taken/*  At  tne  end  of  it  is  this  postscript: 
*•  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit;  for  the  terrible 
roaring  of  gunnes,  and  the  noise  of  armour  do  so  pierce  my 
heart,  that  my  sonl  thirtieth  (o  depart."  On  the  margin  are 
these  words:  "The  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  shooting  Hgainst 
the  exiled  for  Christ  Jesus  sake."  Then  follows  the  date  at 
which  the  writing  was  finished.  "The  last  day  of  August 
1565,  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  written  indigcstly, 
but  yet  truly  so  farre  as  memory  would  serve,  of  those  things 
that' in  publike  I  spake  on  Sunday,  August  19,  for  the  ivhicSi  I 
was  discharged  to  preach  for  a  time.  Be  merciful!  to  thy 
flock,  O  Lord,  and  at  thy  pleasure  put  end  to  my  misery. 
John  Knox." 

t  Spottiswood,  191,  192.  Keith,  546,  547.  Keith  colls  in 
question  the  archbishop's  narrative;  because  Knox,  in  his  his- 
tory, does  not  say  that  the  queen  was  present,  and  does  not 
mention  the  prediction,  although  "fond  enough  to  catch  at 
and  force  such  things  upon  his  readers."  But  it  should  be 
noticed,  that  Knox  aid  not  write  this  part  of  the  history;  the 
fifth  book  having  been  compiled  after  his  death,  and  not  being 
found  in  old  MSS.  See  Advtrtxttmtni  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  his  Historic  Kdin.  1732.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  Snottiswood 's  account  of  this  affair  is  inaccurate  in  a  num- 
ber of  particulars.  David  Buchanan  says  that  the  king  had 
"  east  tne  psalme  booke  in  the  fire,"  which  was  the  cause  of 
Knox's  denunciation  against  him.  Life  prefixed  to  History 
of  the  Reformation. 

fl  Records  of  Town  Council,  23d  August,  1565.     Keith,  547. 

\  Knox,  Historie,  p.  381. 


Upon  their  return,  it  is  probable  that  the  Court  judged 
it  unadvisable  to  enforce  an  order  which  had  already 
created  much  discontent,  and  might  alienate  the  minds 
of  the  people  still  farther  from  the  present  administra- 
tion. Accordingly,  we  find  him  exercising  his  minis- 
try in  Edinburgh  with  the  same  boldness  as  formerly. 
Complaints  were  made  to  the  Council  of  the  manner 
in  which  lie  prayed  for  the  exiled  noblemen ;  but  Se- 
cretary Maitland,  who  had  formerly  found  so  much 
fault  with  his  prayers,  defended  them  on  the  present 
occasion,  saying,  that  he  had  heard  them,  and  they 
were  such  as  nobody  could  blame.* 

Christopher  Goodman  had  officiated  with  much  ap- 
probation as  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  since  the  year 
1560 ;  but  he  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  solicitations  of 
his  friend 8  in  England,  to  return,  about  this  time,  to 
his  native  country. f  The  commissioners  from  St. 
Andrews  were  instructed  to  petition  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  met  in  December  this  year,  that  Knox 
should  be  translated  from  Edinburgh  to  their  city. 
They  claimed  a  right  to  him,  as  he  had  commenced 
his  ministry  among  them ;  and  they  might  think,  that 
the  dissentions  in  which  he  was  involved  with  the 
court  would  induce  him  to  prefer  a  more  retired  situa- 
tion.    But  the  petition  was  refused. % 

This  Assembly  imposed  on  him  several  important 
services.  He  was  commissioned  to  visit  the  churches 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  appointed  to  write  ua 
comfortable  letter,1'  to  encourage  the  ministers,  ex- 
horters,  and  readers,  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  per- 
severe in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  which  many 
of  them  were  threatening  to  abandon  on  account  of  the 
non-payment  of  their  stipends ;  and  to  exeite  the  people 
among  whom  they  laboured  to  relieve  their  necessi- 
ties, y  He  had  formerly  received  ao  appointment  to 
draw  up  The  Form  of  Excommunication  and  of  Public 
Rtpentanec.§  And  he  was  now  required  to  compose  a 
TrecUitte  of  Fasting.  The  Assembly,  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  troubles  of  the  country,  and  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  the  whole  proteatant  interest, 
appointed  a  general  fast  to  be  kept  through  the  king- 
dom. The  form  and  order  to  be  observed  on  that 
occasion  they  left  to  be  drawn  out  by  Knox  and  his 
colleague.  As  nothing  had  been  hitherto  published 
expressly  on  this  subject,  they  were  authorised  to  ex- 
plain the  duty,  as  well  as  to  state  the  reasons  which 
ut  that  period  called  for  this  solemn  exercise.  It  was 
appointed  to  be  published  before  the  time  of  the  fast, 
to  serve  as  a  directory  to  ministers  and  people.  The 
treatise  docs  credit  to  the  compilers,  both  as  to  matter 
and  form.  It  is  written  in  a  perspicuous  and  nervous 
style.  In  the  grounds  assigned  for  fasting,  the  critical 
state  of  all  the  reformed  churches,  the  late  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  for  the  extirpation  of  the  protea- 
tant name,  the  combination  of  the  popish  princes  for 
carrying  it  into  execution,  and  the  barbarities  exer- 
cised upon  their  brethren  in  different  countries,  are  all 
hold  forth  as  a  warning  to  the  protestants  of  Scotland, 
and  urcrcd  as  calls  to  repentance  and  prayer. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  **  Sup- 
posing, we  say,  that  wee  had  none  of  these  foresaid 
causes  to  moove  us,  yet  is  there  one  which  if  it 
moove  us  not  to  humiliation,  wee  shew  ourselves 
more  than  insensible.  For  now  is  Satan  so  enlarged 
against  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  odious  is  the  light  of  his 


•  Knox,  Historic  p.  389.  f  See  Note  LVI. 

t  Keith,  562.  ||  Ibid.  533. 

$  This  appointment  was  laid  upon  him  in  June  1563.  Keith, 
52o.  Fie  does  not  seem  to  have  executed  it  till  1567;  which  is 
the  date  subjoined  to  a  prayer  at  the  end  of  the  treatise.  Then 
follows  n  postscript:  "This  booke  is  thought  necessary  and 
profitable  tor  the  church,  and  commanded  to  be  printed  by  the 
Generall  Assemblie."  The  order  for  printing  it  seems  to  have 
been  first  given  by  the  Assembly  in  1568,  and  renewed  iu  1571. 
Psalmes  in  meeter,  Ac.  (commonly  called  Knox's  Liturgy) 
printed  by  Andro  Hart,  A.  1611,  p.  28,  67.  Dunlop's  Confes- 
sions, ii.  705,  747. 
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gospel  unto  the  Romaine  Antichrist,  that  to  suppresse 
it  in  one  province,  real  me,  or  nation,  he  thinketh  it 
nothing,  unlesse  that  in  all  Europe  the  godly,  and 
such  as  ahhorre  the  papistical  1  impietie,  be  therewith 
al*o  utterlie  destroyed,  and  so  rased  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  no  memory  of  them  shal  after  remaine. 
If  any  thinke  that  suche  crueltie  cannot  fall  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  we  send  them  to  be  resolved  of  those 
fathers  of  the  last  Coancel  of  7Ven/,  who  in  one  of 
their  sessions  have  thus  concluded :  All  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  and  such  as  are  of  the  new  religion,  shall 
utterly  he  rooted  out.  The  beginning  shall  be  in 
France,  by  conducting  of  the  Catholike  King,  Philip 
of  Spaine,  and  by  some  of  the  nobilitie  ot  France, 
which  matter  (they  say)  put  in  execution,  the  whole 
power  of  both  together  with  the  Popes  armie,  and  force 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Ferrar,  shall  assault  Geneva, 
mod  shall  not  leave  it,  till  that  they  have  put  it  to 
smcke,  saving  in  it  no  living  creature.  And  with  the 
tame  mercie  shall  so  many  of  France  as  have  tasted 
of  the  new  religion  be  served.  From  thence  expedition 
shall  be  made  against  the  Germanes,  to  reduce  them  to 
the  obedience  of  the  Apostolike  seate.  And  so  shall  they 
proceed  to  other  realmes  and  nations,  never  ceasing  till 
that  all  be  rooted  out,  that  will  not  make  homage  to 
that  Romane  Idoll.  How  fearefull  a  beginning  this 
conclusion  and  determination  had,  France  will  remem- 
ber moe  ages  than  one.  For  how  manie,  above  a  hun- 
dreth  thousand  men,  women,  babes,  virgines,  raatrones, 
and  aged  fathers  suffered,  some  by  sworde,  some  by 
water,  some  by  fire,  and  other  torments,  the  verie  ene- 
mies themselves  are  compelled  to  acknowledge.  And 
albeit  that  God  of  his  mercie  in  part  disappoynted  their 
eroell  enterprises,  yet  let  us  not  thinke  that  their  will 
is  changed,  or  their  malice  asswaged.  No ;  let  us  be 
assured,  that  they  abide  bat  opportunitie  to  finish  the 
worke,  that  cmellie  against  God,  against  his  trueth, 
and  the  true  professors  of  the  same,  they  have  begunne. 
The  whisperings  whereof  are  not  secreete,  neither  yet 
the  tokens  obscure.  For  the  traffike  of  that  Dragon 
now  with  the  Princes  of  the  earth,  his  promises  and 
flattering  enticements,  tende  to  none  other  ende,  but  to 
enflame  them  against  Jesus  Christ,  and  against  the 
true  proffessours  of  his  gospel.  For  who  can  thinke 
that  the  Pope,  Cardinals,  and  horned  Bishops,  will 
offer  the  greatest  portion  of  their  rents,  for  sustaining 
of  a  wane,  whereof  no  com  modi  tie  should  redound  (as 
they  suppose)  to  themselves  V9  Having  quoted  that 
part  of  the  decree  of  the  Council  which  relates  to  the 
assessment  imposed  on  the  clergy  for  carrying  on  this 
Holy  War,  the  compilers  of  the  Treatise  add :  "  But 
let  as  hear  their  conclusion.  France  and  German ie 
(say  they)  being  by  these  meanes  so  chastised,  abased, 
and  brought  to  the  obedience  of  the  holy  Romane 
Church,  the  fathers  doubt  not  but  time  shall  provide 
both  connsell  and  commoditie,  that  the  rest  of  the 
real  roes  about  may  be  reduced  to  one  flocke,  and  one 
Apostolike  Governour  and  Pastour. — But  some  shall 
say,  they  are  yet  far  from  the  end  of  their  purpose,  and 
therefore  wee  neede  not  to  be  so  fearefull,  nor  so 
troubled.  We  answere,  the  danger  may  be  nearer 
than  wee  beleeve,  yea,  perchance  a  part  of  it  hath 
bene  nearer  to  our  neckes,  then  we  have  considered. 
But  how  so  ever  it  be,  seeing  that  God  of  his  mercie 
hath  brought  foorth  to  light  their  cruell  and  bloodie 
counsel  1,  in  which  we  neede  not  to  doubt  but  still  they 
continue,  it  becummeth  us  not  to  be  negligent  or 
•loathful."* 

Strong  as  their  apprehensions  were,  the  danger  was 
nearer  to  them  than  they  imagined.  The  most  zeal- 
ous and  powerful  of  the  protestant  nobles  being  exiled, 
the  Queen  determined  to  carry  into  execution  the 
designs  of  which  she  had  never  lost  sight ;  and  while 
she  amused   the  nation  with  proclamations  against 


•  Treatise  of  Fatting,  in  Knox'i  Li  tarry,  p.  157—160.  edit 
1611.  and  Daolop's  Confessions,  ii.  661—664. 


altering  the  received  religion,  and  tantalized  the  min- 
isters with  offers  of  more  adequate  support,  was 
preparing  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship.  No  means  were  left  unattempted 
for  gaining  over  the  nobility  to  that  religion.  The 
King  openly  professed  himself  a  convert,  and  officia- 
ted in  some  of  its  most  superstitious  rites.  The  Earls 
of  Lennox,  Cassilis,  and  Caithness,  with  Lord  Mont- 
gomery and  Seton,  followed  his  example.*  The  fri- 
ars were  employed  to  preach  at  Holy  rood  house,  and, 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people,  endeavoured  to  imi- 
tate the  popular  method  of  the  protestant  preachers. f 
In  the  beginning  of  February  1566,  a  messenger  ar- 
rived from  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  with  a  copy  of 
the  catholic  league  for  extirpating  the  protestants,  and 
instructions  to  obtain  the  Queen's  subscription  to  it, 
and  to  urge  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  most  rigor- 
ous measures  against  the  exiled  noblemen.  Mary 
scrupled  not  to  set  her  hand  to  the  league.  J  Previous 
to  this,  it  is  said,  that  she  was  inclined  to  yield  to  the 
intercessions  made  in  hehalf  of  the  exiles;  but  if  ever 
she  felt  this  disposition,  it  is  certain  that,  from  the 
arrival  of  this  embassy,  the  door  of  mercy  was  shut ; 
for  Murray  and  his  associates  were  immediately  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  parliament  which  was  to 
meet  on  the  twelfth  of  March.  The  Lords  of  the 
Articles  were  chosen  according  to  the  Queen's  plea- 
sure ;  the  popish  ecclesiastics  were  restored  to  their 
place  in  parliament;  the  altars  to  be  erected  in  St. 
Giles's  church  for  the  celebration  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic worship  were  already  prepared. || 

But  these  measures,  when  ripe  for  execution  were 
blasted  in  consequence  of  a  secret  engagement  which 
the  King  had  entered  into  with  some  of  the  protes- 
tant nobles.  The  first  effect  produced  by  this  en- 
gagement was  the  well  known  assassination  of  Bizio, 
the  unworthy  favourite  of  the  Queen,  who  was  the 
principal  instigator  of  the  measures  against  the  pro- 
testant religion  and  the  banished  Lords,  and  had  in- 
curred the  jealousy  of  the  King,  the  contempt  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people.  To  have  re- 
moved this  minion  from  her  Majesty's  counsels  and 
presence  by  legitimate  means  would  have  been  meri- 
torious ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplish- 
ed was  equally  inconsistent  with  law  and  humanity, 
and  fixes  a  deep  stiffma  on  the  character  of  those  who 
perpetrated  the  deea.§ 

A  complete  change  in  the  state  of  the  Court  suc- 
ceeded this  event :  the  popish  counsellors  fled  from 
the  palace ;  the  exiled  Lords  returned  out  of  England  ; 
and  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  without  accomplish- 
ing any  of  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  assembled. 
But  the  Queen  soon  persuaded  the  weak  and  uxorious 
King  to  desert  the  noblemen,  to  retire  with  her  to 
Dunbar,  and  to  issue  a  proclamation,  disowning  his 
consent  to  the  late  attempt,  by  which  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  contempt  of  the  nation,  without  regain- 
ing her  affection.      Having  collected  an  army,  she 

•  Robertson,  A  pp.  No.  14.  Keith,  App.  p.  165, 167.  Knox, 
389,391. 

f  The  friars  were  so  little  esteemed,  that  they  soon  wearied 
of  preaching.  They  boasted  that  they  would  dispute  with  the 
protestant  ministers  ;  but  when  the  commissioners  of  the 
General  Assembly  waited  on  their  Majesties,  and  requested 
that  this  might  be  granted  in  their  presence,  the  Queen  repli- 
ed, that  "sche  wald  not  jeopard  her  religioun  upon  sick  as 
were  thare  present ;  for  sche  Knew  weill  enouch,  that  the  pro- 
testants wer  more  learned.**    Knox,  Historie,  p.  291. 

t  Keith,  p.  326.  App.  167.  Metal's  Memoirei,  63, 64.  Ro- 
bertson, App.  No.  14. 

(1  Knox,  392,  394.  Keith,  App.  196.  The  Queen's  letter 
to  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  apud  Keith,  331 .  Goodall  and 
Blackwood,  apud  Robertson,  ii.  145.  I<ond.  1809. 

§  The  noblemen  wished  to  bring  Rizio  to  a  public  trial;  but 
the  king  would  not  wait  for  this,  and  determined  that  he  should 
be  seized  in  the  queen's  presence,  although  she  was  big  with 
child,  that  he  might  upbraid  her  for  the  wrongs  which  be  had 
suffered.  Keith,  App.  121,  122.  Robertson,  iii.  318.  App. 
No.  15.  * 
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returned  to  Edinburgh,  threatening  to  inflict  the  most 
exemplary  vengeance  on  all  who  nad.  been  accessory 
to  the  murder  of  her  secretary,  and  the  indignity 
shewn  to  her  person.  She  found  herself,  however, 
unable  to  resume  her  plan  for  altering  the  received 
religion ;  and,  while  the  conspirators  against  Rizio 
were  forced  to  flee  to  England,  the  Karl  of  Murray, 
and  the  other  Lords  who  had  opposed  her  marriage, 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country  and  soon  after 
pardoned. 

When  the  Queen  returned  to  Edinburgh,  Knox  left 
it,  and  retired  to  Kyle.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  wa9  privy  to  the  conspiracy  which  proved  fatal 
to  Rizio.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  had  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  an  event  which  contributed  to  the  safety 
of  religion  and  the  commonwealth,  if  not  also  his 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  conspirators.*  At 
any  rate,  he  was  sufficiently  obnoxious  to  the  Queen 
on  other  grounds;    and  as  her  resentment,  on   the 

S  resent  occasion,  was  exceedingly  inflamed,  it  was 
ecmed  prudent  for  him  to  withdraw. -J 

Having  at  last  "  got  quit"  of  one  who  had  long 
been  troublesome  to  her,  Mary  was  determined  to 
prevent  his  return  to  the  capital.  We  need  not  doubt 
that  the  town-council  and  inhabitants,  who  had  for- 
merly refused  to  agree  to  his  suspension  from  preach- 
ing for  a  short  tinned  would  exert  themselves  to  obtain 
his  restoration ;  and  powerful  intercession  was  made 
in  his  behalf  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
But  the  queen  wa9  deaf  to  all  their  entreaties.  She 
was  even  unwilling  that  he  should  find  a  refuge  within 
the  kingdom,  and  wrote  to  a  nobleman  in  the  west 
country,  with  whom  he  resided,  to  banish  him  from 
his  house.j  It  does  not  appear  that  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  or,  at  least*  that  he  resumed  his  ministry 
in  it,  until  the  Queen  was  deprived  of  the  government. 

Being  banished  from  his  flock,  he  judged  this  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  paying  a  visit  to  England. 
Parental  affection  increased  at  this  time  the  desire 
which  he  had  long  fell  to  accomplish  his  journey. 
His  two  sons  had  been  lately  sent  by  him  into  that 
kingdom,  to  reside  with  some  of  their  mother's  re- 
lations, and  to  obtain  their  education  in  the  English 
seminaries.  Having  procured  the  Queen*s  safe-con- 
duct, he  applied  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  met 
in  December  155G,  for  their  permission  to  remove. 
This  was  rnadily  granted  by  them,  upon  condition  of 
his  returning  against  the  time  of  their  next  meeting 
in  June.  The  Assembly  likewise  gave  him  a  most 
ample  and  honourable  testimonial,  in  which  they  de- 
scribe him  as  "  a  true  and  faithful)  minister,  in  doctrine 
pure  and  sincere,  in  life  and  conversation  in  our  sight 
inculpable,"  and  one  who  "has  so  fruitfully  used  that 
talent  granted  to  him  by  the  Eternal,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  glorv  of  his  godly  name,  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  edifying  of 
them  who  heard  his  preaching,  that  of  duty  we  most 
heartily  praise  His  godly  name,  for  that  so  great  a 
benefit  granted  unto  him  for  our  utility  and  profit. v|| 

The  Reformer  was  charged  with  a  letter  from  the 
Assembly  to  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  England, 
interceding  for   lenity   to   such   of  their   brethren   as 

*  King  James  VI.  having  found  £reat  fault  with  Knox  for 
approving  of  the  assassination  of  Rizio,  one  of  the  ministers 
said,  that  "the  slaughter  of  David  [Rizio],  so  far  as  it  was  the 
work  of  God  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Knox,  and  not  otherwise." 
Cald.  MS.  ad  Ann.  1591.  Knox  himself  does  not,  however, 
make  this  qualification,  when  he  mentions  the  subject  incident- 
ally.    Histories  p.  86..    Robertson,  ii.  161— 2. 

t  Knox,  Hislorie,  393.     Answer  to  Trrie,  A.  iiii. 

*  Letter  from  archbishop  Grind al  to  Bullinger,  17th  August, 
1566.  Strype's  Grindal,  App.  20.  Letter  from  bishop  Park- 
hurst,  written  in  December,  1566.  Burnet's  Hist,  or  Refor. 
Hi.  App.  No.  91.  In  the  Assembly  which  met  in  June  this  year, 
Craig  desired  that  "  John  Carnes,  who  had  read  prayers,  and 
exhorted  four  years  and  more  in  Edinburgh,  and  Bad  wcill 
profited, — might  be  joyned  with  him  as  colleague  in  the  kirk 
of  Edinburgh,  in  respect  he  too*  alone."    Keith,  560. 

H  Keith,  564. 


scrupled  to  use  the  sacerdotal  dress  enjoined  by  us 
laws.  The  controversy  on  that  subject  was  at  this 
time  carried  on  with  great  heat  among  the  English 
clergy.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Assembly  in- 
terfered in  this  business  at  the  desire  of  Knox,  to 
whom  the  composition  of  the  letter  waa  committed.* 
He  could  not  have  forgotten  the  trouble  which  he 
himself  had  suffered  on  a  similar  ground,  and  he  had 
a  high  regard  for  many  of  the  scrupiers.  This  inter- 
position aid  not  procure  for  them  any  relief.  Evea 
though  the  superior  clergy  had  been  more  zealous  to 
obtain  it  than  they  were,  Elizabeth  waa  inflexible,  and 
would  HsteB  neither  to  the  supplications  of  her  bishops, 
nor  to  the  advice  of  her  counsellors.  Knox's  good 
opinion  of  the  English  Queen  does  not  seem  to  nave 
been  improved  by  this  visit,  f 

He  performed  one  important  piece  of  public  semes 
before  undertaking  his  journey  to  England.  On  the 
23d  of  December,  the  Queen  granted  a  commission  to 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  under  the  Privy  Seal, 
restoring  him  to  his  ancient  jurisdiction,  which  had 
been  abolished  in  1560,  by  act  of  parliament.^  This 
step  was  taken,  partly  to  prepare  for  the  restoration  of 
the  popish  religion,  and  partly  to  facilitate  another 
dark  design  which  was  soon  after  disclosed.  The 
protestants  could  not  fail  to  be  both  alarmed  and 
enraged  at  this  daring  measure.  Moved  by  his  own 
zeal  no  less  than  by  the  advice  of  his  brethren,  the 
Reformer  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  principal 
protestants  in  the  kingdom,  requesting  their  iramedi* 
ate  advice  on  the  measures  most  proper  to  be  adopted 
on  this  occasion,  and  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  proposed 
supplication  to  the  Queen.  This  letter  discovers  all 
the  ardour  of  the  writer's  spirit,  called  forth  bv  such 
an  alarming  occurrence.  After  mentioning  the  late 
acts  for  the  provision  of  the  ministry,!  by  which  the 
Queen  attempted  to  blind  them,  he  says :  "  How  thai 
any  such  assignation,  or  any  promise  made  thereof, 
can  stand  in  any  stable  assurance,  when  that  Roman 
Antichrist,  by  just  laws  once  banished  from  this  realm, 
shall  be  intrusted  above  us  we  can  no  ways  under* 
stand.  Yea,  farther,  we  cannot  see  what  assurance 
can  any  within  this  realm,  that  hath  professed  the 
Lord.  Jesus,  have  of  life,  or  inheritance,  if  the  head  of 
that  odious  Beast  be  cured  among  us."  Having  in- 
forced  his  re  a  u  est,  he  adds :  "  As  from  the  beginning 
we  have  neither  spared  substance  nor  life,  so  mind  we 
not  to  faint  unto  the  end,  to  maintain  the  same,  so  long 
as  we  can  find  the  concurrence  of  brethren ;  of  whom 
(as  God  forbid)  if  we  be  destitute,  yet  are  we  determin- 
ed never  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  Antichrist,  neither 
yet  to  his  usurped  tyranny ;  but  when  we  can  do  no 
farther  to  suppress  that  odious  Beast,  we  mind  to  seal 
it  with  our  blood  to  our  posterity,  that  the  bright 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  bath  banished  that  Man 
of  Sin,  and  his  venomous  doctrine,  from  our  hearts  and 
consciences.  Let  this  our  letter  and  reanest  bear 
witness  before  God,  before  his  church,  before  the 
world,  and  before  your  own  consciences."}  The  sup- 
plication of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council,  on  the  same  subject,  aUo  bears  marks 
of  the  Reformer's  pen.^f 


*  Keith,  565, 566.  Knox,  402, 405.  Spottiswood,  198, 199. 
The  letter  waa  subscribed  by  "John  Davidson,  for  James 
Nicoldton,  writer  and  clarke  of  the  church  of  Edinborough." 
Strype's  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker,  App.  p.  88. 

f  Speaking  of  England,  lie  says:  "  And  yet  U  ache  that  now 


1567,  and  consequently  after  his  return  from  England. 

|  Laing's  History  o'f  Scotland,  vol.  i.  75,  76.  2d  edit.  This 
historian  has  refuted  the  charges  of  forgery  which  W  hi  taker 
had  brought  against  Knox  and  Calderwood  on  this  head.  Ibid, 
p.  78,  79. 

il  Keith,  p.  561. 562.  The  occurrence  which  had  taken  place 
helps  to  explain  the  coldness  with  which  the  Assembly  received 
the  information  of  these  acts  in  their  favour.     IbM.  p.  563. 

}  Cald.  MS.  apud  Keith,  566,  567.  T  Ibid.  567—8. 
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During  the  time  that  Knox  was  in  England,  that 
tragedy,  so  wall  known  in  Scottish  history,  was  acted, 
which  led  to  a  complete  revolution  in  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  contrary  to  the  designs  of  the 
principal  actors,  threw  the  power  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  proteatanta.  Mary's  affection  for  her 
husband  which  had  cooled  soon  after  their  marriage, 
was,  from  the  time  of  Rizio's  assassination,  converted 
iato  a  fixed  hatred,  which  she  was  at  little  pains  to 
conceal.  The  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  crown  produced 
bo  reconciliation  between  the  royal  parents;  the  King 
was  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  baptism  of  his 
own  son ;  and  was  treated  with  such  marked  disrespect 
even  by  the  servants,  that  he  abandoned  the  Court, 
mud  abut  himself  up  in  his  father's  house.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  Queen's  mind  was  alienated  from  the 
King,  the  unprincipled  Earl  of  Both  well  grew  in  her 
favour.  He  engrossed  the  whole  management  of 
public  affaire,  was  loaded  with  honours,  and  treated 
oy  her  Majesty  with  every  mark  of  personal  regard 
and  affection.  In  these  circumstances,  the  neglected, 
unhappy  Kin?  was  decoyed  to  Edinburgh,  lodged  in 
a  solitary  dwelling  at  the  extremity  of  the  city,  and 
murdered  on  the  morning  of  February  10,  1567;  the 
house  in  which  he  lay  being  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder. 

Jt  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  present 
work  to  eoter  into  the  controversy  respecting  the 
authors  of  this  murder,  which  has  been  agitated  with 
uncommon  keenness  from  that  day  to  the  present  time. 
The  accusation  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  as  a  party  to 
the  deed,  is  destitute  of  all  proof,  and  utterly  uncredi- 
ble.  Jt  waa  at  first  circulated  with  the  evident  design 
of  turning  away  the  public  mind  from  the  real  perpe- 
trators; it  waa  insinuated,  and  afterwards  directly 
brought  forward,  in  the  conferences  at  York  and 
Westminster,  as  a  retaliation  upon  him  for  the  charge 
which  be  exhibited  against  the  Qneen  ;  and  it  is  now 
kept  up  only  by  the  most  blind  and  bigoted  of  her  par- 
tisans. That  Both  well  was  the  prime  contriver  and 
agent  in  the  murder  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  with  any 
impartial  and  judicious  inquirer.  And  that  Mary  was 
privy  to  the  design,  and  accessory  to  its  execution  by 
permission  and  approbation,  there  is,  I  think,  all  the 
evidence,  moral  and  legal,  which  could  reasonably 
be  expected  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  The  whole  of  her 
behaviour  towards  the  King,  from  the  time  that  she 
brought  him  from  Glasgow  till  she  left  him  on  the 
fatal  night;  the  remissness  which  she  discovered  in 
inquiring  into  the  murder;  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  she  suffered  the  farce  of  Bothwell's  trial  to  be 
conducted  ;  the  glaring  act  (which  struck  with  horror 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  even  her  own  friends)  of 
taking  to  her  bed,  with  indecent  haste,  the  man  who 
waa  stigmatized  as  the  murderer  of  her  husband  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  refused  to  defend  herself,  and 
broke  off  the  conference  to  which  she  had  agreed,  as 
soon  as  the  charge  of  accession  to  the  murder  was 
brought  apain6t  her,— afford  the  strongest  presumption 
of  her  guilt ;  and,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
direct  evidence  arising  from  letters  and  depositions, 
would  have  been  sufficient  long  ago  to  shut  the 
mouths  of  any  but  the  defenders  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.* 

Knox  was  absent  from  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of 


*  Thow  who  wish  to  tee  the  proof  of  these  assertions,  may 
«b— It  Mr.  Home's  History  of  the  period,  with  the  Notes;  Dr. 
Robertson'*,  with  his  Dissertation;  and  especially  Mr.  Laine's 
Disseitatios)  on  the  subject.  This  last  writer  has  examined  the 
point  with  great  calmness,  accuracy,  and  acuteness,  has  estab- 
lished the  genuineness  of  the  letters  to  Both  well,  and  cleared 
the  whole  evidence  from  the  objections  and  cavils  of  the  fan- 
tastical Whitaker,  a  late  author,  who  has  equalled  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  prejudice,  and  exceeded  all  of  them  in  the 
•(liberal  and  virulent  abase  with  which  be  has  treated  the  most 
lespectable  of  his  opponents.  The  principal  writers  who  in 
modern  times  have  undertaken  the  defence  or  Mary  are  Goodall, 
Tytler,  Stuart,  and  Whitaker. 


the  Queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell;  but  his  col- 
league ably  supported  the  honour  of  his  place  and 
order  on  that  occasion,  when  the  whole  nobility  of 
Scotland  preseryed  a  passive  and  disgraceful  silence. 
Being  required  by  both  the  parties  to  publish  the 
banns,  Craig  reluctantly  complied,  after  taking  the 
advice  of  his  session ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  protest- 
ed from  the  pulpit,  on  three  several  days,  and  took 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  that  he  abhorred  and 
detested  the  intended  marriage  as  unlawful  and  scan- 
dalous, and  solemnly  charged  the  nobility  to  use  their 
influence  to  prevent  the  Queen  from  taking  a  step, 
which  would  inevitably  cover  her  with  infamy,  and 
involve  her  in  ruin.  Being  called  before  the  Council, 
and  accused  of  having  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his 
commission,  he  boldly  replied,  that  the  bounds  of  his 
commission,  were  the  word  of  God,  good  laws,  and 
natural  reason,  to  all  of  which  the  proposed  marriage 
was  contrary.  And  Bothwell  being  present,  he  charg- 
ed him  with  the  crime  of  adultery,  the  precipitancy 
with  which  the  process  of  divorce  had  been  carried 
through,  and  the  suspicions  entertained  of  collusion 
between  him  and  his  wife,  of  his  having  murdered  the 
King,  and  ravished  the  Queen,  all  of  which  would  be 
confirmed,  if  they  carried  their  purpose  into  execution.* 

The  events  which  followed  in  a  rapid  succession 
upon  this  infamous  marriage  ;  the  confederation  of  the 
nobility  for  revenging  the  King's  death,  and  preserving 
the  person  of  the  infant  Prince ;  the  flight  of  Bothwell ; 
the  surrender  and  imprisonment  of  Mary  ;  her  resigna- 
tion of  the  government;  the  coronation  of  her  son; 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  as  Regent 
during  his  minority,  are  all  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  Scottish  history. 

Knox  seems  to  have  returned  to  his  charge  at  the 
time  that  the  Queen  fled  with  Bothwell  to  Dunbar. 
He  was  present  in  the  General  Assembly  which  met 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  was  delega- 
ted by  them  to  go  to  the  west  country,  and  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  Hamiltons  and  others  who  stood  aloof 
from  the  confederated  Lords,  to  join  with  them  in  set- 
tling the  distracted  affairs  of  the  country,  and  to 
attend  a  general  convention  of  the  delegates  of  the 
churches,  to  be  held  on  the  20th  of  July  fol lowing. f 
He  was  unsuccessful  in  this  negotiation.  But  the 
convention  was  held,  and  the  nobles,  barons,  and 
commissioners  of  boroughs,  who  were  present,  sub- 
scribed a  number  of  articles,  with  reference  to  religion 
and  the  state  of  the  nation.^ 

On  the  29th  of  July  1567,  the  Reformer  preached 
the  sermon  at  the  coronation  of  James  VI.  in  the  parish 
church  of  Stirling.!)  He  objected  to  the  ceremony  of 
unction,  as  a  Jewish  rite  abused  under  the  papacy ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  it  was  deemed  inexpedient 
to  depart  from  the*  accustomed  ceremonial.  It  was 
therefore  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Orkney ;  the 
superintendents  of  Lothian  and  Angus  assisting  him 
to  place  the  crown  on  the  King's  head.§  After  the 
coronation,  Knox,  along  with  some  others,  took  in- 
struments, and  craved  extracts  of  the  proceedings.^ 


•  Bulk  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  85,  87,  103.  Anderson's 
Collection!,  ii.  278— 283.  Knox,  405, 406.  Spottiswood,  202, 
203.  Craig;  gave  in  a  narrative  and  defence  of  his  conduct  to 
the  General  Assembly,  30th  Dec.  1567  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  6th  July,  1569,  that  the  Assembly  overtook  the  formal  con- 
sideration of  that  a  flair,  when  they  declared  that  "  he  had  done 
the  dewtie  of  a  feithfull  minister.  * 

f  Keith,  574,  577.     Knox,  410. 

t  Keith,  581—583.    Knox,  411.    Spottis.  209,  210. 

J|  Knox,  412.  Buchanan  calls  it  luctdentam  conctontrtl. 
Hist.  lib.  xviii.  Oper.  torn.  t.  p.  366. 

)  Cald.  MS.  ii.  67, 68.  Anderson's  Collection*,  ii.  249.  One 
author  says  that  Knox  was  employed  in  putting  the  crown  on 
the  king's  head.  "  Diadema  Joannis  Knoxii  manibus  captti 
regio  impos'itum."  A  re  hi  bald  us  Simsonus,  Annates  Ecrles. 
Scotican.  p.  9.  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq. 

T  Keith,  439.  Keith  expresses  his  surprise  at  Knox's  taking 
instruments  in  the  name  or  the  estates,  as  he  "  could  properly 
belong  to  no  estate  at  all."  p.  440.   Bat  the  record  does  not  saj 
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When  the  Qneen  was  confined  by  the  Lords  in  the 
castle  of  Lochlevin,  they  had  not  'resolved  in  what 
manner  they  should  dispose  of  her  person  for  the 
future.  Some  proposed  that  she  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  kingdom ;  some  that  she  should  be  im- 
prisoned during  life;  while  others  insisted  that  she 
ought  to  suffer  capital  punishment.  Of  this  last  opin- 
ion was  Knox,  with  almost  all  the  ministers,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  chief  ground  upon 
which  they  insisted  for  this,  was  not  her  maladminis- 
tration in  the  government,  or  the  mere  safety  and  peace 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  which  were  the  reasons  upon 
which  the  parliament  of  England,  in  the  following 
century,  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  her  grandson. 
But  they  founded  their  opinion  upon  the  personal 
crimes  with  which  Mary  was  charged.  Murder  and 
adultery,  they  reasoned,  were  crimes  to  which  the 
punishment  of  death  was  allotted  by  the  law  of  God 
and  of  nations.  From  this  penalty  persons  of  no 
Tank  could  plead  exemption.  The  ordinary  forms  of 
judicial  procedure,  indeed,  made  no  provision  for  the 
trial  of  a  supreme  magistrate;  because  the  laws  did  not 
suppose  that  such  enormous  crimes  would  be  commit- 
ted by  them.  But  extraordinary  cases  required  extra- 
ordinary remedies;  and  new  offences  gave  birth  to 
new  laws.  There  were  also  examples  in  scripture  of 
the  capital  punishment  of  princes,  nor  were  precedents 
for  it  wanting  in  the  history  of  their  own  country.* 

Upon  these  grounds,  Knox  scrupled  not  publicly  to 
maintain,  that  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  ought  to 
bring  Mary  to  a  trial ;  and,  if  she  was  found  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  an  adulterous  connec- 
tion with  Both  well,  that  she  ought  to  be  put  to  death. 
Throkmorton,  the  English  ambassador,  held  a  confer- 
ence with  him,  with  the  view  of  mitigating  the  rigour 
of  this  judgment;  but  though  he  acquiesced  in  the  re- 
solution adopted  by  the  Lords  to  detain  her  in  prison, 
he  retained  his  own  sentiment,  and,  after  the  civil  war 
was  kindled  by  her  escape  from  confinement,  repeat- 
edly said,  that  he  considered  the  nation  as  suffering 
for  their  criminal  lenity. f 

Though  the  Earl  of  Murray,  after  his  return  from 
banishment,  was  pardoned,  and  re-admitted  to  his 
place  in  the  privy  council,  he  did  not  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  her  Majesty.  Perceiving  the  ruinous  tendency 
of  the  course  on  which  she  was  bent,  and  despairing 
of  being  able  to  prevent  it  by  his  advice,  he  declined 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  and  appeared  very  seldom  at  Court.  Soon 
after  the  King  was  murdered,  he  obtained  liberty  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  retired  to  France,  where  he 
remained  till  recalled  by  a  message  from  the  confeder- 
ated Lords,  after  Mary  had  subscribed  the  instruments 
by  which  she  resigned  the  crown  and  appointed  him 
Regent.  Having  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  was  formally 
invested  with  the  regency,  on  the  22d  of  August  15G7. 
As  soon  as  he  was  confirmed  in  the  government,  he 
exerted  himself  with  great  zeal  and  prudence,  to  secure 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
the  church.  A  parliament  being  summoned  to  meet 
in  the  middle  of  December,  he,  with  the  advice  of  the 
privy  council,  previously  nominated  certain  barons, 
and  commissioners  of  boroughs,  to  consult  upon  and 
digest  such  overtures  as  were  proper  to  be  laid  before 
that  assembly.  With  these  he  joined  Knox,  and  four 
other  ministers,  to  assist  in  matters  which  related  to 
the  church.     This  committee  met  in  the  beginning  of 

that  he  took  instrument?  in  the  name  of  the  estate*.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  acted  in  the  name  of  the  church,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  having  an  interest  in  the  transaction,  as  bv  one 
clause  of  the  coronation  oath  the  king  engaged  to  maintain  the 
reformed  religion,  and  the  privileges  of  the  p  rotes  tan  t  church. 
Ibid.  p.  438.  H 

*  Keith,  421,  422,  428.  ThrokmorWs  Letters,  14th  and 
lBth  July;  apiid  Robertson,  App.  No.  21.  *•  The  women  (says 
the  ambassador)  be  most  furious  and  impudent  against  the 
Queen,  and  vet  the  men  be  mad  enough." 

f  Cald.  MS.  ii.  73.     Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  113. 


December,  and  tat  until  the  opening  of  the  parliament 
The  record  of  their  proceedings,  both  as  to  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  affaire,  is  preserved ;  and,  as  many  of 
their  propositions  were  not  adopted  by  the  parliament, 
it  is  Valuable  as  a  declaration  of  the  sentiments  of  a 
number  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  kingdom.* 

On  the  15th  of  December,  Knox  preached  at  the 
opening  of  the  parliament,  and  exhorted  them  to  begin 
with  the  affairs  of  religion,  in  which  case  they  would 
find  better  success  in  their  other  business.  The  par- 
liament ratified  all  the  acts  which  had  been  passed  m 
1560,  in  favour  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  against 
popery.  New  statutes  of  a  similar  kind  were  added. 
It  was  provided,  that  no  prince  should  afterwards  be 
admitted  to  the  exercise  of  authority  in  the  kingdom, 
without  taking  an  oath  to  maintain  the  protestant  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  none  but  protestants  should  be  admitted 
to  any  office,  not  hereditary  nor  held  for  life.  The 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  exercised  by  the  assemblies 
of  the  church,  was  formally  ratified,  and  commissioners 
appointed  to  define  more  exactly  the  causes  which 
came  within  the  sphere  of  their  judgment.  The  thirds 
of  benefices  were  appointed  to  be  paid  immediately  to 
collectors  appointed  by  the  church,  who  were  to  ac- 
count to  the  exchequer  for  the  overplus  after  paying 
the  stipends  of  the  ministers.  And  the  funds  of  pro- 
vostries,  prebendaries,  and  chaplainries  were  appropri- 
ated to  maintain  bursars  in  colleges.f 

In  the  act  ratifying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church, 
Knox  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
drawing  out  the  particular  points  which  pertained  to 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  to  be  presented  to  next  meet- 
ing of  parliament.  The  General  Assembly,  which  met 
about  the  same  time,  gave  him  a  commission,  along 
with  some  others,  to  act  for  them  in  this  matter,  and, 
in  general,  to  consult  with  the  Regent  and  council  on 
such  ecclesiastical  questions  as  might  occur  after  their 
dissolution.  He  was  also  appointed  to  assist  the  su- 
perintendent of  Lothian  in  nis  visitation,  and  after- 
wards to  visit  the  churches  in  Kyle,  Carrick,  and 
Cunningham.^ 

During  the  regency  of  Murray,  there  were  no  jars 
between  the  church  and  the  court,  nor  any  of  those  un- 
pleasant complaints  which  had  been  made  at  every 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  before  that  period, 
and  which  were  renewed  under  the  succeeding  Re- 
gents.jl  All  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained 
were  not  indeed,  redressed ;  and  the  provision  made 
by  law  was  still  inadequate  for  the  support  of  such  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  as  the  nation  required,  in- 
cluding the  seminaries  of  education.  But  the  Regent 
not  only  received  the  addresses  of  the  general  assem- 
blies in  a  **  manner  very  different  from  that  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  ;n  but  shewed  a  disposition 
to  grant  their  petitions,  whenever  it  was  in  his  power. 
It  was  chiefly  through  his  influence  that  the  favourable 
arrangement  concerning  the  thirds  of  benefices  was. 
made ;  and  he  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  parliament  to  the  dissolution  of 

•  Sec-  Note  LVI1. 

t  Cald.  MS.  ad  aim.  1567;  and  Acts  Pari.  l*t,  James  VI. 

)  Cald.  ut  supra.     Keith,  585,  586. 

||  Dr.  Robertson  says,  that  the  regulation  respecting  the 
thirds,  made  by  the  parliament  in  December  1567,  did  not 
produce  any  considerable  change  in  the  situation  of  the  clergy, 
and  speaks  of  them  as  still  "groaning'  under  extreme  poverty, 
unable  to  obtain  any  thin*  but  fair  words  and  liberal  promise*.** 
History  of  Scotland,  ii.  250,  312.  Lond.  1809.  But  the  law 
which  rave  power  to  the  collectors  appointed  by  the  church  to 
uplift  the  thirds,  and  to  pay  the  stipends,  before  any  thing  was 
allowed  to  the  court,  was  certainly  a  very  considerable  benefit. 
The  church  herself  viewed  it  in  this  light.  Calderwood  says 
that  "  the  ministers  were  now  refreshed  with  the  allowance 
made  by  the  last  parliament."  MS.  ad  ann.  1567.  And  the 
Assembly,  in  their  letter  inviting  Wilock  to  return  from  Eng- 
land, expressly  say,  "  Our  enemies,  praised  be  God, ere  dashed; 
religion  established;  sufficient  provision  made  fur  ministers  " 
&c.  Keith,  590.  The  account  which  I  have  given  in  the  text 
is,  I  think,  supported  bv  the  register  of  the  five  general  assem- 
blies which  were  held  during  the  regency  of  Murrey. 
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the  prelacies,  and  the  appropriation  of  their  xeYennes 
to  the  eotnmon  rood  of  the  church.* 

Oor  Reformer  had  now  reached  that  point  from 
which  he  could  take  a  calm  and  deliberate  ?iew  of  the 
bustling  scene  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  of 
the  arduous  straggle  which  he  had  been  so  long  en- 
gaged in,  and  had  at  length  brought  to  a  happy  ter- 
mination. Papal  superstition  and  tyranny  were  sup- 
pressed and  abolished  by  law ;  the  protestant  religion 
was  established ;  the  supreme  government  of  the  nation 
was  in  the  hands  of  one  in  whose  wisdom  and  integrity 
he  had  the  greatest  confidence ;  the  church  was  freed 
from  many  of  those  grievances  under  which  she  had 
hitherto  groaned,  and  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing the  redress  of  such  as  still  remained.  The  work 
on  which  his  heart  had  been  so  ardently  set  for  such  a 
long  period,  and  for  the  success  of  which  he  had  so 
often  trembled,  had  prospered  beyond  his  utmost  ex- 
pectation. He  now  oongTatulated  himself  on  the  pros- 
pect of  being  released  from  all  burden  of  public  affairs, 
and  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  religious 
meditation,  and  in  preparation  for  that  event  of  which 
bis  increasing  infirmities  admonished  him.f  He  even 
secretly  cherished  the  wish  of  resigning  his  charge  in 
Edinburgh,  and  of  retiring  to  that  privacy,  from  which 
he  had  been  drawn  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation.  Speaking  of  the  congregation  of 
which  he  had  been  pastor  at  Geneva,  he  says  in  one 
of  his  confidential  letters :  "  God  comfort  that  dispersed 
little  flock,  among  whom  I  lived  with  quietness  of  con- 
science, and  contentment  of  heart ;  and  amount  whom 
I  would  be  content  to  end  my  days,  if  so  it  might  stand 
with  God's  good  pleasure.  For,  seeing  it  hath  pleased 
His  Majesty,  above  all  men's  expectations,  to  prosper 
the  work,  for  the  performing  whereof  I  left  that  com- 
pany, I  would  even  as  gladly  return  to  them,  if  they 
stood  in  need  of  my  labours,  as  ever  I  was  glad  to  be 
delivered  from  the  rage  of  mine  enemies,  f  can  give 
you  no  reason  that  1  should  so  desire  other  than  that 
my  heart  so  thirstetb."i 

But  uthe  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself."  Provi- 
dence had  allotted  to  him  further  trials  of  a  public 
nature :  he  was  yet  to  see  the  security  of  the  reformed 
religion  endangered,  and  the  country  involved  in  an- 
other civil  war,  even  more  distressing  than  the  former, 
in  as  much  as  the  principal  persons  on  each  side  were 
professed  protestanls. 

From  the  time  that  the  Queen  was  imprisoned,  and 
the  government  transferred  to  the  young  prince  under 
the  regency  of  Murray,  a  very  considerable  number  of 
the  nobility  had  withheld  their  approbation  of  these 
proceedings.  The  popish  party  were  decidedly  at- 
tached to  Mary,  and  inimical  to  a  revolution  which 
crashed  all  the  hopes  which  they  had  cherished  of  ac- 
complishing the  restoration  of  the  ancient  religion. 
Others,  though  professed  protestants,  were  induced 
by  personal  motives  to  oppose  the  new  government. 
Argyle  was  at  this  time  alienated  from  Murray  by  a 
family  quarrel. U  The  house  of  Hamilton  followed 
that  line  of  narrow  and  interested  policy  which  they 
had  adopted  on  former  occasions  of  a  similar  kind. 
They  were  jealous  lest  the  late  settlement  of  the  crown 
should  invalidate  the  right  of  their  chief,  the  Duke  of 
Chastelhersult,  to  the  succession,  and  they  were  of- 
fended that  the  regency,  which  they  considered  as  due 
to  him,  should  have  been  conferred  on  the  Earl  of 
Murray .$    The  very  means  which  it  was  requisite  tot 


*  Letter  from  the  Regent  to  the  General  Assembly,  ult.  Jane, 
1669.     Bu.k  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  45—47. 

f  Cald.  MS.  ii.  108. 

|  Letter  to  John  Wood,  14th  of  February.  1568;  Cald.  MS. 
ii.  91. 

|  Tbrokmorton  to  Elizabeth,  *2d  August,  1567:  Keith,  450. 

jJThrokmortoo's  Letters  of  14th,  16th,  18th,  and  19th  July, 
1567:  Robertson,  Append.  No.  21.  Laing,  ii.  A  pp.  No.  13.  p. 
125.  Keith,  p.  423.  The  protestation  taken,  at  the  corona- 
tion of  James  VI.  by  Arthur  Hamilton  of  Meritoo,  in  the  name 


the  Regent  to  employ,  to  restore  tranquillity  and  order 
to  the  kingdom,  created  him  enemies.  During  the 
late  confusions,  many  parts  of  the  country  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  anarchy ;  and  the  north  and  the  borders 

? resented  nothing  but  scenes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed, 
t  was  impossible  to  repress  these  disorders  without 
making  severe  examples  of  the  most  guilty ;  and  the 
turbulent  and  licentious  naturally  sought  the  overthrow 
of  a  government  by  which  they  felt  themselves  over* 
awed  and  restrained.*  The  abilities  of  the  Regent, 
however,  enabled  him  to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
and  he  was  daily  receiving  submissions  from  the  most 
powerful  of  the  opposite  party ;  when,  on  the  3d  of 
May  1568,  the  Queen  escaped  from  her  confinement 
in  Lochlevin.  The  discontented  nobles  immediately 
joined  her  standard,  and  having  mustered  a  large  force, 
avowed  their  determination  to  restore  her  to  the  exer- 
cise of  that  authority  which  she  had  renounced  by 
constraint.  This  formidable  insurrection  was  defeated 
by  the  promptitude  of  the  Regent ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  battle  of  Langside,  Mary  was  driven  into  Eng- 
land, and  her  party  broken.  Elizabeth  having  pro- 
cured herself  to  be  chosen  umpire  between  the  two 
parties,  the  conferences  were  protracted  during  so  long 
a  period,  and  the  conduct  of  the  English  court  was  so 
equivocal  and  contradictory,  that  the  friends  of  Mary 
were  encouraged  to  renew  their  attempts  to  restore  her 
by  force  of  arms.  But  although  the  Duke  of  Chastel- 
herault  returned  from  France  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  contributed  by  the  popish  princes,  and  came 
into  Scotland  in  the  character  of  Lieutenant  for  the 
Queen, f  the  Regent,  by  his  vigilance,  and  vigorous 
measures,  prevented  any  insurrection,  and  preserved 
the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  obedience  to  the  young  King's 
authority. 

Despairing  to  accomplish  their  daring  object  during 
his  life,  the  partisans  of  Mary  resolved  to  cut  off  Mur- 
ray by  private  means.  During  the  year  1568,  two 
persona  were  employed  to  assassinate  him;  but  the 
design  was  discovered  and  prevented 4  This  did  not 
hinder  new  machinations.  Hamilton  of  Bothwell- 
haugh,  a  nephew  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
undertook  to  perpetrate  the  deed.  He  was  one  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  after 
being  arraigned,  condemned,  and  brought  out  to  execu- 
tion, had  his  life  given  him  by  the  Regent. ||  Some 
time  after  he  was  set  at  liberty  along  with  the  other 
prisoners.}  It  is  said,  that  he  was  actuated  by  revenge, 
on  account  of  an  injury  which  he  had  received,  by  de- 
taining one  of  his  forfeited  estates,  or  by  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  his  wife  had  been  dispossessed  of  it*f 


of  the  Duke,  it  confined  to  the  point  of  hit  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  does  not  allude  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  right 
of  the  Queen.  Keith,  437.  Of  the  same  strain  was  the  protest 
which  was  intended  to  hare  been  made  at  the  parliament  held 
in  December  1567;  a  copj  of  which,  and  a  minute  of  a  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  between  the  Regent  and  Arthur  Hamil- 
ton are  preset-red  among  the  Hamilton  MSS. 

•  Buchanan,  Oper.  i.  346.     Keith,  407. 

f  Spottiswood,  216.  Letter,  Knox  to  Wood,  10th  Septem- 
ber 1568,  published  in  the  Appendix,  No.  X. 

\  The  Hist  of  King  James  the  Sext,  p.  48.  Bin-el's  Diary, 
17,  in  Datyell's  Fragments  of  Scottish  History.  Laing,  ii.  269. 
See  also  tetter,  Knox  to  Wood,  10th  September,  1568,  pub* 
lished  in  the  Appendix,  No.  X. 

II  Hist,  of  King  James  the  Sext,  p.  43.  f  Ibid.  p.  63. 

l  This  story  is  related  in  very  different  ways.  One  account 
makes  the  revenue  to  turn  solely  upon  the  treatment  of  his 
wife,  who,  expecting  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  her  house  of 
44  Woodislie,  was  "  uncourtouslie  and  uuroercifullie,  put  thair- 
fra,  all  her  gudit  tane  fra  hir,  and  schoe  left  stark  naked.  The 
gentilwoinan,  quhat  for  grief  of  mynd  and  exceeding  cald,  that 
schoe  had  then  contractit,  conceaved  sic  madness  as  was  almost 
incredible/'  Historic  of  King  James  the  Sext,  p.  74.  Spottie- 
wood*s  account  is  different.  He  says,  that  Bothwellhaugh  had 
redeemed  his  life  by  yielding  up  the  lands  of  Woodhouselie, 


b  were  riven  to  the  Justice  Clerk,  and  he  refusing  to  part 

them,  Bothwellhaugh  "made  hit  quarrel  to  the  recent, 

[i.  e.  revenged  himself  upon  the  regent],  who  was  most  inno- 
cent, and  had  restored  him  to  life  and  liberty."    Spottia.  His- 


hich 
with 
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Whether  this  was  really  the  ease,  or  whether  it  was 
afterwards  alleged  to  diminish  the  odium  of  his  crime, 
and  tarn  it  away  from  his  party,  cannot  perhaps  be 
now  certainly  determined.  But  it  does  not  appear, 
that  any  part  of  the  Regent's  conduct  towards  him 
was  such  as  to  afford  the  slightest  alleviation  of  a 
crime,  in  the  commission  of  which  he  burst  the  ties 
of  gratitude  as  well  as  of  humanity  and  justice.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  ample  proof  that  he  was  incited 
to  make  the  attempt  by  the  political  party  with  which 
he  was  connected.*  Haying  formed  his  resolution,  he 
deliberately  followed  the  Regent  in  his  progress  to 
Glasgow,  Stirling,  and  Linlithgow ;  and,  finding  an 
opportunity  in  the  last  of  these  places,  shot  him 
through  the  body  with  a  musket-ball.  The  wound 
proved  mortal,  and  the  Regent  died  the  same  evening. 
While  some  of  hi6  friends,  who  stood  round  his  bed, 
lamented  the  excessive  lenity  which  he  had  shewn  to 
his  enemies,  and  particularly  to  his  murderer,  he  re- 
plied, with  a  truly  noble  and  Christian  spirit,  that 
nothing  would  ever  make  him  repent  of  an  act  of  elf 
meney.\ 

The  consternation  which  is  usually  produced  by  the 
fall  of  a  distinguished  leader  was  absorbed  in  the  deep 
distress  which  the  tidings  of  the  Regent's  murder 
spread  through  the  nation.  The  common  people,  who 
had  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  his  short  ad- 
ministration to  a  degree  altogether  unprecedented  in 
the  country,  felt  as  if  each  had  lost  a  father,  and 
loudly  demanded  vengeance  against  the  authors  of  the 
parricide.  Many  who  had  envied  or  hated  him  during 
his  life  were  now  forward  to  do  justice  to  his  virtues. 
Those  who  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  their  satisfac- 
tion on  the  first  intelligence  of  his  death,  became 
ashamed  of  the  indecent  exultation  which  they  had 
imprudently  expressed.  The  Hamiltons  were  anxious 
to  clear  themselves  from  the  imputation  of  a  crime 
which  they  saw  to  be  universally  detested.  The 
murderer  was  dismissed  by  them,  and  was  glad  to 
conceal  his  ignominy  by  condemning  himself  to  per- 
petual banishment.  The  only  one  of  his  crimes  for 
which  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  afterwards  ex- 
pressed contrition  before  his  execution,  was  his  acces- 
sion to  the  murder  of  the  Regent.}:     Nor  were  these 


tory,  p.  233.  Crawford,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Attain  of  Scot- 
land, p.  140.  1st  edit,  says,  that  "Murray  sent  some  officers  to 
take  possession  of  the  house,  who  not  only  turned  the  gentle- 
woman oat  of  doors,  but"  &c.  This  is  the  authority  which  has 
been  relied  upon  by  all  those  writers  who  have  charged  the 
regent  with  cruelty  in  this  transaction;  yet  it  is  now  discovered 
that  the  interpolation  of  Murray's  name  in  this  place  is  one  of 
those  forgeries  by  which  that  work  is  disgraced  from  beginning 
to  end.     See  Hist,  of  King  James  the  Sext.  preface,  and  p.  74. 

*  This  is  clear  from  many  considerations.  Within  a  few 
days  after  the  regent's  assassination,  his  secretary,  Mr.  John 
Wood,  was  murdered  in  Fife.  Anderson's  Coll.  iii.  84.  The 
house  in  which  Bothwellhaugh  concealed  himself,  while  he 
committed  the  murder,  belonged  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, who  acknowledged  that  he  was  privy  and  accessory  to 
the  deed.  Historie  of  Ring  James  the  Sext,  p.  117.  The 
horse  on  which  the  murderer  escaped  belonged  to  John  Hamil- 
ton, abbot  of  Arbroath,  one  of  the  Duke's  sons.  Cald.  ad.  aim. 
1570.  He  rode  immediately  to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  •'  re- 
ceived with  great  applause."  Ibid.  Nay,  grounds  are  not 
wanting  for  strong  suspicion,  that  Maitland,  and  even  Grange 
himself,  who  had  long  been  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Regent, 
were  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  against  his  life.  Ibid. 
Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  429.     Buchan.  i.  384. 

f  Cald.  ut  supra.   Buchanani  Oner.  i.  385.  Spottiswood,233. 

|  Bannatyne.  p.  121.  Hist,  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  117.  "To 
the  thrid  head"  (his  participation  in  the  murder  of  the  regent) 
the  archbishop  "answerit  thus:  That  he  not  only  knew  thairof, 
and  wald  not  stopp  it.  bot  rather  furtherit  the  deed  thairof, 
qubilk  he  repentit,  and  askit  God  mercie  for  the  same."  Yet 
an  author,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  can  write  of  this  deed  in 
the  following  terms:  "The  heiress  of  Woodbouselie  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  corrupt  tyranny  of  the  regent  Murray.  Her 
husband.  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  put  the  guilty  tvrant  to 
oeam.  as  'base-born  Murray  rode  through  old  Linlithgow's 
crowded  town."  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  fi.  571.  Did  I  not 
respect  the  erudition  of  this  writer,  and  pity  his  prejudice 
(which,  ou  ecclesiastical  and  political  subjects,  is  worthy  of  the 


feelingt  confined  to  Scotland;  the 
eral  through  England,  and  the  expresstons  of  grief 
and  condolence  from  that  country  evinced  the  uncom- 
mon esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  ranks. 

It  was  the  happiness  of  the  Regent,  that,  in  bis 
early  years,  he  fell  into  the  company  of  men,  who  cul- 
tivated his  vigorous  understanding,  gave  a  proper 
direction  to  his  activity,  and  instilled  Into  his  mud 
the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue.  His  early  adop- 
tion of  the  reformed  sentiments,  the  steadiness  with 
which  he  adhered  to  them,  the  uniform  correctness  of 
his  morals,  his  integrity,  sagacity,  and  enterprising 
but  cool  courage,  soon  placed  him  in  the  first  rank 
among  those  who  embarked  in  the  struggle  for  the 
reformation  of  religion,  and  maintenance  of  national 
liberties,  and  secured  to  him  their  cordial  and  on- 
bounded  confidence.  The  honours  which  Queen  Mary 
conferred  on  him  were  not  too  great  for  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  her ;  and  had  she  continued  to 
entrust  him  with  the  direction  of  her  counsels,  those 
measures  would  have  been  avoided  which  brought  oa 
her  ruin.  He  was  repeatedly  placed  in  a  sitnation 
which  would  have  tempted  the  ambition  of  persons 
less  qualified,  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  authority;  yet 
he  shewed  no  disposition  to  grasp  at  this.  When  he 
accepted  the  regency,  it  was  in  compliance  with  the 
decided  and  uncorropted  voice  of  the  acting  majority 
in  the  nation,  pointing  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  for 
occupying  that  high  station.  His  conduct,  in  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  embarrassing  situations  in  which 
a  governor  was  ever  placed,  shewed  that  hie  country- 
men were  not  mistaken  in  their  choice.  He  united, 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  those  Qualities  which  are  rarely 
combined  in  the  same  individual,  and  which  make  ap 
the  character  of  an  accomplished  prince.  Excelling 
equally  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  he  reduced  the 
country  to  universal  obedience  to  the  King's  authority 
by  his  military  skill  and  valour,  and  preserved  it  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity  and  order  by  the  wise  and  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice.  Successful  in  all  his 
warlike  enterprises,  he  never  once  tarnished  the  laurels 
of  victory,  by  cruelty  or  unnecessary  rigour  to  the 
vanquished.  He  knew  how  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  laws,  and  to  bridle  the  licentious,  by  salutary 
severity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  temper  the  rigour 
of  justice  by  the  interposition  of  mercy.  He  used  to 
sit  personally  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  for  all  the  subjects  an  easy  and  ex- 
peditious decision  of  litigated  causes.  His  hospitality, 
his  unostentatious  charity,  his  uncommon  liberality  to 
learned  men,  and  the  anxiety  he  shewed  to  confer  his 
favours  in  the  manner  least  calculated  to  hurt  their 
feelings,  have  been  celebrated  by  one  who  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  ami- 
able traits  of  his  character.*  Nor  has  the  breath  of 
calumny,  which  has  laboured  in  many  ways  to  blast 
his  reputation,  ever  insinuated  that  he  oppressed  or 
burdened  the  public  during  his  regency,  in  order  to 
enrich  himself  or  his  family.     Add  to  all  his  exem- 

{>lary  piety,  the  only  source  of  genuine  virtue.  His 
amily  was  so  regulated  as  to  resemble  s  church  rather 
than  a  court.  Not  a  profane  nor  a  lewd  word  was  to 
be  heard  from  any  of  his  domestics.  Besides  the 
ordinary  exercises  of  devotion,  a  chaper  of  the  bible 
was  always  read  at  dinner  and  supper;  and  it  was  his 
custom,  on  such  occasions,  to  require  his  chaplain,  or 
some  other  learned  men  (of  whom  he  had  always  s 
number  about  him)  to  give  their  opinion  upon  the  pas- 
sage, for  his  own  instruction  and  that  of  his  family. 
"  A  man  truly  good  (says  Archbishop  Spottiswood), 
and  worthy  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  best  governors 
that  this  kingdom  hath  enjoyed,  and,  therefore,  to  this 
day  honoured  with  the  title  of  The  good  Regertf."\ 


darkest  age  into  which  he  has  carried  his  researches),  there  are 
few  expressions  which  I  would  reckon  too  strong  to  be  em- 
ployed in  reprobating  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  this  passage. 
•  Buchanan.  Oper.  i.  385.  f  Hbtorv  tM. 
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This  may  be  deemed,  by  tome  readers,  an  improper 
digression  from  the  subject  of  this  work.  But  even 
though  it  had  been  still  less  connected  with  it  than  it 
is,  though  there  had  not  subsisted  that  intimate  fami- 
liarity and  co-operation  between  the  Regent  and  the 
Reformer,  I  could  scarcely  have  denied  myself  the 
satisfaction  of  paying  a  small  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  who  has  been 
traduced  and  vilified  in  a  most  unjustifiable  manner, 
and  whose  character  has  been  drawn  with  unfavour- 
able, and,  in  my  opinion,  with  unfair  colours,  by  the 
most  moderate  and  impartial  of  our  historians.  All 
that  I  have  attempted  is  to  sketch  the  more  prominent 
features  of  his  character.  That  he  was  faultless,  I  am 
far  from  wishing  to  insinuate ;  but  the  principal  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  him,  I  consider  as 
cither  irrelevant,  or  unproved,  or  greatly  exaggerated. 
That  his  exaltation  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state 
which  a  subject  could  enjoy,  produced  no  unfavourable 
change  on  his  temper  and  behaviour,  is  what  none  can 
be  prepared  to  affirm ;  but  I  have  not  seen  the  contrary 
established.  The  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  his 
friends  was  great,  and  he  was  inclined  to  pay  much 
deference  to  their  advice;  but  that  he  became  the  dupe 
of  worthless  favourites,  and  fell  by  listening  to  their 
flattery  and  refusing  to  hearken  to  wholesome  advice, 
and  not  by  the  treachery  of  his  friends  and  the  malice 
of  his  implacable  enemies,  are  assertions  which  have 
been  repeated  upon  the  authority  of  a  single  witness, 
unsupported  by  facts,  and  capable  of  being  disproved.* 

The  Regent  died  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the 
93d  of  January  1570 ;  and  the  intelligence  of  his  mur- 
der was  conveyed  early  next  morning  to  Edinburgh. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  anguish  which  the  Re- 
former felt  on  this  occasion.  A  cordial  and  intimate 
friendship  had  long  subsisted  between  them.  Of  all 
the  Scottish  nobility,  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence 
in  Murray's  attachment  to  religion ;  and  his  conduct 
after  his  elevation  to  the  regency  nad  served  to  heighten 
the  good  opinion  which  he  formerly  entertained  of  him. 
He  looked  upon  his  death  as  the  greatest  calamity 
which  could  beral  the  nation,  and  as  a  forerunner 
of  many  evils.f  When  the  shock  produced  by  the 
melancholy  tidings  had  subsided,  the  first  thought  that 
rushed  into  his  mind  was,  that  he  had  himself  been 
the  instrument  of  obtaining,  from  his  clemency,  a  par- 
don to  the  man  who  had  become  his  murderer:  a 
thought  which  naturally  produced  a  very  different  im- 
preesion  on  him  from  what  it  did  on  the  mind  of  the 
dying  Regent.^: 

In  his  sermon  that  day,  he  introduced  the  melan- 
choly subject :  and  after  saying,  that  God  in  his  great 
merer  raised  up  pious  rulers,  and  took  them  away  in 
his  displeasure  on  account  of  the  sins  of  a  nation,  he 
thus  poured  oat  the  sorrows  of  his  heart.  "  O  Lord, 
in  what  misery  and  confusion  found  he  this  realm!' 
To  what  rest  and  quietness  now  by  his  labours  sud- 
denly he  brought  the  same,  all  estates,  but  especially 
the  poor  commons,  can  witness.  Thy  image.  O  Lord, 
did  so  clearly  shine  in  that  personage,  that  the  devil, 
and  the  wicked  to  whom  he  is  prince,  could  not  abide 
it;  and  so  to  punish  our  sins  and  our  ingratitude  (who 
did  not  rightly  esteem  so  precious  a  gift),  thou  hast 
permitted  him  to  fall,  to  our  great  grief,  in  the  hands 
of  cruel  and  traitorous  murderers.  He  is  at  rest,  O 
Lord :  we  are  left  in  extreme  misery/1  J 

•  Sm  Note  LVIII. 

f  Smetooi  Responsioad  Hamiltonii  Dialogum,  p.  116. 

I  "Upon  the  8  of  Maii.  the  sherife  of  Linlithgow,  the  laird 
of  Innerweek,  James  Hamilton  cf  Bothelkaugh,  and  fix  others, 
were  pot  to  so  assyse;  their  hands  bound;  and  pardoned,  at 
request  of  Mr.  Knox,  whereof  he  tore  repented ;  for  Bothwell- 
aaagh  killed  the  recent  shortlie  after."  Cald.  MS.  ad  ann.  1568. 

|  Cald.  MS.  ii.  150.  He  u  said  to  have  added  this  to  his 
«j*a!  prayers  after  dinoer  and  sapper.  Bat  in  a  volume  of 
CaJderwood's  History,  in  the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh 
(which  has  been  transcribed  more  early  than  any  copy  which  I 
bare  seen),  these  words  are  scored  oat;  and,  it  b  introduced 


Only  a  few  days  before  this,  when  the  murder  was 
fully  concerted,  Gavin  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Kilwinning, 
applied  to  Knox  to  intercede  with  the  Regent  in  be* 
half  of  his  kinsmen,  who  were  confined  for  practising 
against  the  government.  He  signified  his  readiness 
to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  relief  of  any  of  that 
family  who  were  willing  to  own  the  authority  of  the 
Kino; ;  but  he  entreated  him  not  to  abuse  him,  by  em- 
ploying his  services,  if  his  relations  intended  to  do 
any  mischief  to  the  Regent  :*  for  "  I  protest  (said  he) 
before  God,  who  is  the  only  witness  now  betwixt  us, 
that  if  there  be  any  thing  attempted,  by  any  of  that 
surname,  against  the  person  of  that  man,  in  that  case, 
I  discharge  myself  to  you  and  them  for  ever."  After 
the  assassination,  the  abbot  sent  to  desire  another  in- 
terview ;  but  Knox  refused  to  see  him,  and  desired  the 
messenger  to  say  to  him,  "  I  have  not  now  the  Regent 
to  make  suit  unto  for  the  Hamillons."f 

At  this  time  there  were  handed  about  a  fabricated 
account  of  a  pretended  conference  held  by  the  late 
Regent  with  Lord  Lindsay,  Wishart  of  Pittarrow,  the 
tutor  of  Pitcur,  James  Macgill,  and  Knox ;  in  which 
they  were  represented  as  advising  him  to  set  aside  the 
young  King,  and  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own  head. 
The  modes  of  expression  peculiar  to  each  of  the  per- 
sons were  carefully  imitated  in  the  speeches  put  into 
their  mouths,  to  give  it  the  greater  air  of  credibility. 
The  evident  design  of  circulating  it  at  this  time,  was 
to  lessen  the  odium  of  the  murder,  and  the  veneration 
of  the  people  for  the  memory  of  Murray  ;  but  it  was 
universally  regarded  as  an  impudent  and  gross  forgery. 
The  person  who  fabricated  it  was  Thomas  Maitland,  a 
young  man  of  talents,  but  corrupted  by  his  brother  the 
Secretary,  who  before  this  had  engaged  himself  to  the 
Queen's  party,  and  was  suspected  of  having  a  deep 
hand  in  the  plot  for  assassinating  the  Regent.:}: 

On  the  day  on  which  the  weekly  conference  was  held 
in  Edinburgh,  the  same  person  slipped  into  the  pulpit 
a  schedule,  containing  words  to  this  effect,  "  Take  up 
now  the  man  whom  you  accounted  another  God,  and 
consider  the  end  to  which  his  ambition  hath  brought 
him."  Knox,  whose  turn  it  was  to  preach  that  day, 
took  up  the  paper  on  entering  the  pulpit,  supposing  it 
to  be  a  note  requesting  the  prayers  of  the  congregation 
for  a  sick  person,  and,  having  read  it,  laid  it  aside 
without  any  apparent  emotion.  But  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  his  sermon,  having  deplored  the  loss  which 
the  church  and  commonwealth  had  recently  sustained, 
and  declared  the  account  of  the  conference,  which  had 
been  circulated,  to  be  false  and  calumnious,  he  said 
that  there  were  persons  who  rejoiced  at  the  treasonable 
murder,  and  scrupled  not  to  make  it  the  subject  of  their 
merriment ;  particularly,  there  was  one  present  who 
had  thrown  into  the  pulpit  a  writing  insulting  over  an 
event  which  was  the  cause  of  grief  to  all  good  men . 
"that  wicked  man,  whosoever  he  be,  shall  not  go  un- 

fmnished,  and  shall  die  where  there  shall  be  none  to 
ament  him."  Maitland,  after  he  went  home,  said  to 
his  sister,  that  the  preacher  was  raving,  when  he  spake 
in  such  a  manner  of  a  person  who  was  unknown  to 
him;  but  she  understanding  that  her  brother  had 
written  the  line,  reproved  him,  saying  with  tears,  that 
none  of  that  man's  denunciations  were  wont  to  prove 
idle.  Spottiswood  (who  had  his  information  person- 
ally from  the  mouth  of  that  lady)  says,  that  Maitland 
died  in  Italy,  "  having  no  known  person  to  attend 
him."|| 

as  the  prayer  which  he  offered  up  in  public,  the  day  on  which 
he  was  informed  of  the  regent's  death. 

*  Great  apprehensions  of  this  were  entertained  by  the  Re- 
gent's friends.     Bannatyne,  428 — 9. 

f  Cald.  MS.  ad  ann.  1570.  \  Ibid.  ii.  151—157. 

|J  Spottiswood,  p.  234.  Mackenzie  labours  to  discredit  the 
archbishop's  narrative  of  this  affair.  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers, 
iii.  195^  196.  But  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  about  the 
prediction,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Spottiswood  had  the  best 
means  of  information  respecting  the  facts  which  he  relates. 
Nor  has  Mackenzie  any  other  authority  for  what  he  says  about 
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On  Tuesday  the  14th  of  February,  the  Regent's 
corpse  was  brought  from  the*,  palace  of  Holy  rood- 
house,  and  interred  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  collegi- 
ate church  of  St.  Giles.  Before  the  funeral,  Knox 
preached  a  sermon  on  these  words,  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.  Three  thousand  persons 
were  dissolved  in  tears  before  him,  while  he  described 
the  Regent's  virtues,  and  bewailed  his  loss.*  Buchanan 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  patron, 
by  writing  the  inscription  placed  on  his  monument, 
with  that  expressive  simplicity  and  brevity  which  are 
dictated  by  genuine  grief. f  A  convention  of  the  no- 
bility was  held  after  the  funeral,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  avenge  his  death ;  but  different  opinions 
were  entertained  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  this,  and  the 
commons  complained  loudly  as  to  the  remissness  with 
which  the  resolution  was  prosecuted.  The  General 
Assembly,  at  their  first  meeting,  testified  their  detesta- 
tion of  the  crime,  by  ordering  the  assassin  to  be  publicly 
excommunicated  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  king- 
dom, and  by  appointing  the  same  process  to  be  used 
against  all  who  should  afterwards  be  convicted  of 
accession  to  the  murder. % 

During  the  sitting  of  the  convention,  Knox  received 
a  number  of  letters  from  his  acquaintances  in  England, 
expressive  of  their  high  regard  for  the  character  of  the 
Regent,  and  their  sorrow  at  so  grievous  a  loss.||  One 
of  his  correspondents,  Dr.  Laurence  Humphrey^ 
urged  him  to  write  a  memoir  of  the  deceased.  Had 
he  done  this,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Re- 
gem  would,  no  doubt,  have  enabled  him  to  communi- 
cate many  particulars,  of  which  we  roust  now  be 
content  to  reunin  ignorant.  But  though  he  had  been 
disposed  to  undertake  this  task,  the  state  of  his  health 
would  have  prevented  its  execution. 

The  grief  which  he  indulged  on  account  of  this 
mournful  event,  and  the  confusions  which  followed 


the  death  of  Martland  than  the  archbishop*!,  who  niutt  have 
been  satisfied,  that  what  he  says  in  the  account  of  Smeaton  was 
not  inconsistent  with  what  he  had  written  as  to  Knox's  denun- 
ciation. •  Cald.  MS,  ii.  157. 

f  The  inscription,  engraved  on  brass,  is  vtt  preserved  ;  a 
copy  of  which  shnll  be  inserted  in  Note  LIXT.  But  Buchanan 
has,  in  his  History,  reared  to  the  Regent  **a  monument  uiorc 
durable  than  brane,**  which  will  preserve  his  memory  as  tonkas 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written  shall  continue  to  be  under- 
stood, and  as  long  as  a  picture  taken  from  life  shall  be  prefer- 
red to  the  representations  of  fancy  or  of  prejudice.  Nor  has 
Buchanan  neglected  to  celebrate  him  in  his  verses.  Epigram, 
lib.  ii.  29.  iii.  7,  9,  18.  \  Spottiswood,  235. 

l|  Anion?  others,  he  received  letters  from  Christopher  Good- 
roan,  and  John  Willock.  Cald.  ut  supra.  It  appears  from 
these,  that  Willock  had  returned  to  Kngland,  after  he  wan  re- 
called from  it  by  the  General  Assembly  which  met  in  1508.  I 
find  no  mention  made  of  that  reformer,  after  this  period,  by 
any  of  the  writers  of  the  age.  A  lute  author  has  very  wan- 
tonly attempted  to  load  the  memory  of  this  excellent  man 
with  a  capital  crime.  He  gives  the  following  extract  from  the 
paper  office,  22d  April  1590.  "Twa  men.  the  nne  nnmyl 
Jonnne  Gibsone,  Scott ishtuan,  preacher,  and  the  other  Julmne 
Wiilokis,  now  baith  lying  in  prison  at  Leicester,  were  convict- 
ed by  a  jury  of  robbery."  The  last  of  these  convicts,  says  he, 
was  •*  the  reforming  eo-adjutor  of  Knox.*'  Chalmers's  Life  of 
Ruddiman,  p.  307.  What  evidence  has  this  author  for  saying 
so  7  Nothing  but  the  sameness  of  the  name  !  Just  as  if  a 
person,  on  reading  in  the  public  papers  of  one  George  Chal- 
mers who  was  convicted  of  a  robbery,  (no  unlikely  thing) 
should  immediately  take  it  into  his  head  that  this  was,  and 
could  be,  no  other  than  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Ruddiman, 
and  Caledonia  !  It  is  evident  that  the  second  convict  was  no 
preacher,  else  this  designation  would  have  been  added  to  his 
name,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  first.  It  is  probable  that  Wil- 
lock, who  was  a  preacher  as  early  as  1540,  was  not  alive  in 
1590  :  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  he  should  then  have  been 
in  a  condition  to  act  as  a  robber. — But  it  is  paying  too  much 
regard  to  such  a  charge,  to  bring  exculpatory  proof. 

}  In  the  copy  of  Cald.  MS.  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Scotland,  the  name  Is  written  Winfrtd ;  but  in  the  copy  in 
the  Advocates'  Library,  it  is  Umfiede.  The  person  meant  is 
evidently  Dr.  Laurence  Humphrey  (Umfredius),  Professor  of 
divinity,  and  Head  of  one  of  the  colleges,  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  This  learned  man  was  a  puritan,  but  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  Secretary  Cecil.     Strype's  Annals,  i.  421,  430 — 


it,  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  injured  his  health.* 
In  the  month  of  October,  he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
which  affected  his  speech  to  a  considerable  denea. 
On  this  occasion,  his  enemies  exulted,  and  circulated 
the  most  exaggerated  tales  respecting  bit  disorder. 
The  report  ran  through  Scotland  and  England,  that 
John  Knox  would  never  preach  nor  speak  more; 
that  his  face  was  turned  into  bis  neck ;  that  he  was 
become  the  most  deformed  creature  ever  seen ;  that  he 
was  actually  dead.f  A  most  uneouiroeal  expression 
of  the  high  consideration  in  which  he  was  held,  which 
our  Reformer  received  in  common  with 
great  men  of  his  age.£ 


PERIOD  IX. 

From  October  1570.  when  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  to  ah 
death,  in  November  1571.      ■• 

Those  who  flattered  themselves  that  the  ReJbrmer'e 
disorder  was  mortal  were  disappointed;  for  he  waa 
restored  to  the  use  of  his  speech,  and  waa  able,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  to  resume  preaching,  at  least  oa 
Sabbath  days.Q  He  never  recovered,  however,  from 
the  debility  which  was  produced  by  the  apopleotie 
stroke. 

The  confusions  which  he  had  augured  from  the  death 
of  the  good  Regent  soon  broke  out,  and  again  spread 
the  flames  of  civil  discord  though  the  nation.  The 
Earl  of  Lennox,  who  was  the  natural  guardian  of  the 
young  King,  was  advanced  to  the  regency  ;  bathe  \ 
deficient  in  the  talents  which  were  requisite  for  I 
cult  a  station,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  weaka 
boldened  and  increased  the  party  which  waa  atU 
the  Queen.  The  Hamilton*  openly  raised  her  stand* 
ard,  and  were  strengthened  by  the  influence  and  abili- 
ties of  Maitland.  Kircaldv  of  Grange,  governor  of 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  after  concealing  his  defection 
for  a  time  under  the  flag  of  neutrality,  declared  him- 
self on  the  same  side,  and  became  the  principal  agent 
in  attempting  to  overturn  the  government  which  he 
had  been  so  zealous  in  erecting.  The  defection  of 
Kircaldv  was  a  source  of  great  injury  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Edinburgh,  and  of  keen  distress  to  Knox. 
He  had  a  warm  affection  for  the  governor,  on  account 
of  the  important  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  Reformation ;  and  he  continued  always  to  thiak 
that  he  was  at  bottom  a  sincere  friend  to  religion. 
Under  this  conviction,  he  spared  no  pains  in  endeav- 
ouring to  prevent  him  from  renouncing  his  fidelity  to 
the  King,  and  afterwards  to  reclaim  him  from  bis 
apostasy.     But  he  was  unsuccessful  in  both  attempts. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1570,  he  was  personally  in- 
volved in  a  disagreeable  quarrel  with  Kircaldy.  One 
of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  castle  having  been 
imprisoned  by  the  magistrates  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
the  governor  sent  a  party  from  the  garrison,  who  broke 
open  the  tolbooth,  and  carried  off*  the  prisoner.  In  his 
sermon  on  the  following  Sabbath,  Knox  condemned 
this  riot,  and  violation  of  the  house  of  justice.  Had 
it  been  done  by  the  authority  of  a  blood-thirsty  man, 

*  Smctoni  Respons.  ad  Homilt.  p.  116. 

t  Baunatyne's  Journal,  p.  54.  Cald.  MS.  ii.  206.  Banna- 
tvnc  says  "  the  dihorder  was  a  kvnd  of  apoplexia,  called  by 
the  phisitioncs  resolution**  ;"  probably  a  more  gentle  stroke 
of  the  disorder,  at  tended  with  relaxation  of  the  system. 

|  In  1556,  Calvin  was  suddenly  seised  in  the  pulpit  with  a 
fever,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  from  which  it  was  not  thought  he  would  recorer.  Oa 
hearing  this,  the  popish  clergy  of  No j on  (his  native  city)  met, 
and,  rather  prematurely,  gave  public  thanks  to  God  for  his 
death.  Melch.  Adam,  Vit.  Exter.  Theol.  p.  93. — "  PlosieuB 
grands  hommes  (says  Senebier)  ont  partagjt  ret  honnewr  awe 
Calvin,  et  out  eu,  conune  lui,  la  satisfaction  de  connoitre  la 
profonde  estime  qu'on  avoit  concue  pour  eux."  Hiatoira 
Littcraire  de  Geneve,  torn.  i.  228. 

||  Bannatvne's  Journal,  p.  55. 
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and  one  whe  had  no  fear  of  God,  he  would  not,  he  said, 
have  been  so  mneh  moved  at  it ;  but  he  was  affected 
to  think  that  one  of  whom  all  good  men  had  formed 
so  great  expectations,  should  hare  fallen  so  far  as  to 
act  such  a  part ;  one  too  who,  when  formerly  in  prison, 
had  refused  to  purchase  his  own  liberty  by  the  shedding 
of  blood.*  An  erroneous  and  exaggerated  report  of 
this  censure  being  conveyed  to  the  castle,  the  govern- 
or, io  groat  rage,  made  his  complaint,  first  to  Knox's 
colleague,  and  afterwards  formally  to  the  kirk-session, 
that  he  had  been  calumniated  as  a  murderer,  and  re- 
quired that  his  character  should  be  vindicated  as 
publicly  as  it  had  been  traduced.  Knox,  understand- 
ing that  his  words  had  been  misrepresented,  embraced 
the  first  opportunity  of  explaining  and  vindicating 
them  from  the  pulpit.  On  a  subsequent  Sabbath, 
Kircaldy,  who  had  been  absent  from  the  church 
nearly  a  whole  year,  came  down  to  St.  Giles's,  ac- 
companied with  a  number  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  active  in  the  murder  and  riot.  Regarding  this 
as  an  attempt  to  set  at  defiance  the  offence  which  had 
been  taken  at  his  conduct,  the  Reformer  dwelt  partic- 
ularly, in  his  discourse,  upon  the  sinfulness  of  forget- 
ting benefits  received  from  God,  and  warned  his 
bearers  against  confiding  in  the  divine  mercy,  while 
they  were  knowingly  transgressing  any  of  the  com- 
mandments, or  proudly  defending  their  transgression. 

Kircaldy  was  much  incensed  at  these  warnings, 
which  he  considered  as  levelled  at  him,  and,  in  speak- 
ing of  the -preacher,  made  use  of  very  threatening 
language.  The  report  spread  that  the  governor  of  the 
castle  was  become  a  sworn  enemy  to  Knox,  and  that 
be  intended  to  kill  him.  And  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  Kyle  and  Cunningham  sent  a  letter  to 
Kircaldy,  in  which,  after  reminding  him  of  his  former 
appearances  for  religion,  and  mentioning  the  reports 
which  had  reached  their  ears,  they  warned  him  against 
doing  any  thing  to  the  hurt  of  that  man  whom  "  God 
bad  made  the  first  planter  and  chief  waterer  of  his 
church  among  them,"  and  protested  that  "  his  death 
and  life  were  as  dear  to  them  as  their  own."| 

Knox  was  not  to  be  deterred,  by  threatening*,  from 
doing  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty.  He  persisted 
in  warning  his  hearers  to  avoid  all  participation  with 
those  who  prevented  the  punishment  of  atrocious 
crimes  by  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  Queen, 
and  who  exposed  the  reformed  religion  to  the  utmost 
basard  by  opposing  the  King's  authority.  When  the 
General  Assembly  met  in  March  1571,  anonymous 
libels  were  thrown  into  the  assembly-house,  and  pla- 
cards fixed  on  the  church-door,  accusing  him  of  sedi- 
tious railing  against  their  sovereign,  the  Queen,  refu- 
sing to  pray  for  her  welfare  and  conversion,  represent- 
ing her  as  a  reprobate  whose  repentance  was  hopeless, 
and  uttering  imprecations  against  her.  One  of  the 
placards  concluded  with  a  threat,  that,  if  the  assembly 
did  not  restrain  him  bv  their  authority  from  using  such 
language,  the  complainers  would  themselves  apply  a 
remedy  to  the  evil  "  with  greater  unauietness."  The 
assembly  having,  by  public  intimation,  required  the 
complainers  to  come  forward  and  substantiate  their 
charges,  another  anonymous  bill  appeared,  promising 
that  accusers  should  not  be  wanting  against  next  as- 
sembly, if  the  preacher  continued  his  offensive  speech- 
es, and  was  "  then  law-bydiog,  and  not  fugitive 
according  to  his  accustomed  manner." 

Several  of  his  friends  dealt  with  him  to  pass  over 
these  anonymous  libels  in  silence,  but  he  refused  to 
comply  with  this  advice,  considering  that  the  credit 
of  his  ministry  was  implicated.  Accordingly,  he 
produced  them  in  the  pulpit,  and  returned  a  particular 
answer  to  the  accusations  which  they  contained.  That 
be  had  charged  the  late  Queen  with  the  crimes  of 
which  she  had  been  notoriously  guilty,  he  granted,  but 
that  he  had  railed  against  her,  he  denied  ;  nor  would 


»  See  page  35.  t  Bannatyn«:'H  Journal,  p.  67—87. 

Q 


they  be  able  to  substantiate  this  charge  against  him, 
without  at  the  same  time  proving  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  other  inspired  writers,  to  have  been  railers.  "  From 
them  we  had  learned  plainly  and  boldly  to  call  wick- 
edness by  its  own  terms,  a  fig,  a  fig,  and  a  spade,  a 
spade."  He  had  never  called  the  Queen  reprobate, 
nor  said  that  her  repentance  was  impossible ;  but  he 
had  affirmed  that  pride  and  repentance  could  not  remain 
long  together  in  one  heart.  He  had  prayed  that  God, 
for  the  comfort  of  his  church,  would  oppose  his  power 
to  her  pride,  and  confound  her  and  her  assistants  in 
their  impiety :  this  prayer,  let  them  call  it  imprecation 
or  execration  as  they  pleased,  had  stricken,  and  would 
yet  strike,  whoever  supported  her.  To  the  charge  of 
not  praying  for  her,  he  answered,  "  I  am  not  bound 
to  pray  for  her  in  thi*  place,  for  sovereign  to  me  she  is 
not ;  1  let  them  understand  that  I  am  not  a  man  of  law 
that  has  my  tongue  to  sell  for  3ilver,  or  favour  of  the 
world."*  What  title  she  how  had,  or  ever  had  to  the 
government,  he  would  not  dispute :  the  estates  had 
deprived  her  of  it,  and  it  belonged  to  them  to  answer 
for  this  :  as  for  him,  he  had  hitherto  lived  in  obedience 
to  all  lawful  authority  within  the  kingdom.  To  the 
threatening  against  his  life,  and  the  insinuation  that  he 
might  not  be  "  law-byding  but  fugitive"  against  next 
assembly,  he  replied,  that  his  life  was  in  the  custody 
of  Him  who  had  hitherto  preserved  him  from  many 
dangers,  that  he  had  reached  an  age  at  which  he  was 
not  apt  to  flee  far,  nor  could  any  yet  accuse  him  of 
having  left  the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  except 
at  their  own  command. 

After  these  answers,  his  enemies  fled,  as  their  der- 
nier-retort, to  an  attack  upon  his  Dlast  of  the  Trumpet, 
and  accused  him  of  inconsistency  in  writing  against 
female  goverment,  and  vet  praying  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  seeking  her  aid  against  his  native  country. 
Thi 8  accusation  he  also  met  in  the  pulpit,  and  refuted 
with  great  spirit.  After  vindicating  his  consistency, 
he  concludes  in  the  following  manner  :  "  One  thing,  in 
the  end,  I  may  not  pretermit,  that  is,  to  give  him  a  lie 
in  hit  throat  that  either  dare,  or  will  say,  that  ever  I 
sought  support  against  my  native  country.  What  I 
have  been  to  my  country,  albeit  this  unthankful  age 
will  not  know,  yet  the  ages  to  eome  will  be  compelled 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  And  thus  I  cease,  re- 
quiring of  all  men  that  has  to  oppose  any  thing  against 
me,  that  lie  will  do  it  so  plainly  as  I  make  myself  and 
all  my  doings  manifest  to  the  world  ;  for  to  me  it 
seems  a  thing  most  unreasonable,  that,  in  my  decrcpid 
age,  1  shall  be  compelled  to  fight  against  shadows,and 
houlets  that  dare  not  abide  the  light."! 

The  conduct  of  our  Reformer  at  this  time  affords  a 
striking  display  of  the  unextinguishable  ardour  of  his 
mind.  He  was  so  debilitated  in  body,  that  he  never 
went  abroad  except  on  Sabbath  days,  to  preach  in  the 
fore  noon.  J  He  had  given  up  attendance  on  church- 
courts.  And  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  last 
disturbances,  he  had  weaned  his  heart  from  public 
affairs.  But  whenever  he  saw  the  welfare  of  the 
church  and  commonwealth  threatened,  he  forgot  his 
resolutions  and  his  infirmities,  and  entered  into  tho 
cause  with  all  the  keenness  of  his  more  vigorous  days. 
Whether  the  public  proceedings  of  the  nation,  or  his 
own  conduct,  were  arraigned  and  condemned,  whether 
the  attacks  upon  them  were  open  or  clandestine,  he 


•Crawford,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Scotland,  (p.  186.  Kdin. 
Anno.  1706.)  among  other  things  disgraceful  to  the  Reformer*, 
says  that  they  openly  avowed,  on  this  occasion,  "  That  to  pray 
for,  or  forgive  our  real  or  reputed  enemies,  was  no  purl  of  a 
Christian's  duty."  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  is  not  one 
word  of  this  in  the  "authentic*;  MS."  from  which  he  professes 
that  his  Memoirs  were  "  faithfully  publish "d."  See  Historic 
and  Life  of  King  James  the  Sext,  p.  113,  114.  The  public  are 
uuder  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Malcolm  Lain?,  for  exposing 
this  literary  forgery,  which  had  continued  so  long  to  impose 
upon  our  most  acute  and  industrious  historians. 

f  The  accusation  and  defence  may  be  seen  at  full  length  in 
Bannatvne's  Journal,  p.  99 — 120.  |  Bannatyne,  p.  77. 
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stood  prepared  to  repel  them,  and  convinced  the  ad- 
versaries, that  they  could  not  accomplish  their  designs 
without  opposition,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  act  or 
speak. * 

His  situation  became  very  critical  in  April  1571, 
when  Kircaldy  received  the  Hamiltons,  with  their 
forces,  into  the  castle.  Their  inveteracy  against  him 
was  so  great,  that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  watch 
his  house  during  the  night.  They  proposed  forming 
a  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  person  when  he  went 
abroad ;  but  the  governor  of  the  castle  forbade  this, 
as  implying  a  suspicion  of  him,  and  offered  to  send 
Melvil,  one  of  his  officers,  to  conduct  him  to  and  from 
church.  ••  He  wold  gif  the  woulf  the  wedder  to 
keip,"  says  Bannatyne.  Induced  by  the  importunity 
of  the  citizens,  Kircaldy  applied  to  the  Duke  and  his 
party  for  a  special"  protection  to  Knox ;  but  they  re- 
fused to  pledge  their  word  for  his  safety,  because 
•'  there  were  many  rascals  and  others  among  them  who 
loved  him  not,  that  might  do  him  harm  without  their 
knowledge."!  Intimations  were  often  given-  him  of 
threatening  against  his  life  ;  and  one  evening,  a  mus- 
ket ball  was  fired  in  at  his  window,  and  lodged  in  the 
roof  of  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  sitting.  It 
happened  that  he  sat  at  the  time  in  a  different  part  of 
the  room  from  that  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  take  his  seat,  otherwise  the  ball,  from  its  direction, 
must  have  struck  him.:}:  Alarmed  by  these  circum- 
stances, a  deputation  of  the  citizens,  accompanied  by 
his  colleague,  waited  upon  him,  and  renewed  a  re- 
quest which  they  had  formerly  made,  that  he  would 
remove  from  Edinburgh,  to  a  place  where  his  life 
would  be  in  greater  safety,  until  the  Queen's  party 
should  evacuate  the  town.  But  he  refused  to  -yield  to 
them,  apprehending  that  his  enemies  wished  to  in- 
timidate him  into  flight,  that  they  might  carry  on  their 
designs  more  quietly,  ajid  then  accuse  him  of  cow- 
ardice. Being  unable  to  persuade  him  by  any  other 
means,  they  at  last  had  recourse  to  an  argument  which 
prevailed.  They  told  him  that  if  he  was  attacked, 
they  were  determined  to  risk  their  lives  in  his  defence, 
and  if  blood  was  shed  in  the  quarrel,  which  was  high- 
ly probable,  they  wonld  leave  it  on  his  head.  Upon 
this,  he  consented,  "  sore  against  his  will,"  to  remove 
from  the  city.|| 

On  the  5lh  of  May  1571,  he  left  Edinburgh,  and 
crossing  the  firth  at  Leith,  travelled  by  short  stages 
to  St.  Andrews,  which  he  had  chosen  as  the  place  of 
his  retreat. §  Alexander  Gordon,  bishop  of  Galloway, 
occupied  his  pulpit.4^  He  preached  and  prayed  in  a 
manner  more  acceptable  to  the  Queen's  party  than  his 
predecessor,  but  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people, 
who  despised  him  on  account  of  his  weakness,  and 
disliked  him  for  supplanting  their  favourite  pastor.** 
A  great  number  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
were  either  driven  from  the  city  by  violence,  or  in- 
duced to  quit  it,  and  retire  to  Leith,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Regent,  that  they  might  not  be  understood 
as  even  practically  and  tacitly  submitting  to  the 
Queen '8  authority.    The  church  of  Edinburgh  was 


*  The  lively  interest  which  he  continued  to  take  in  public 
affairs  is  apparent  from  the  letters  of  his  correspondents.  Cap- 
tain Crawford  of  Jordanhill  went  him,  at  his  desire,  a  minute 
account  of  the  taking  of  Dunbarton  castle,,  with  an  inventory 
of  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  which  were  found  in 
it.  Bannatyne,  123.  There  are  also  two  letters  to  him  from 
Alexander  Hay,  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  informing  him  of 
the  most  important  transactions  in  England,  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent.    Ibid.  294—302.  f  Bannatyne,  132—3,  145. 

|  Cald.  MS.  ad  ann.  1572.  Life  prefixed  to  History,  anno 
1644.  ||  Bannatyne,  144—146. 

$  Bannatyne,.  144, 146.  Histone  of  Kiug  James  the  Sext, 
p.  123.  T  Keith  Scottish  Bishops,  166. 

**  The  principles  upon  which  the  bishop  vindicated  the 
authority  or  the  Queen,  and  the  duty  of  praying  for  her  in  the 

Eulpit,  snew  the  strong  and  universal  opinion  entertained  of 
er  guilt  at  that  time.  He  did  not  venture  to  insinuate  her 
innocence,  although  the  town  was  full  of  armed  men,  who  were 
enlisted  under  her  banners.     Bannatyne,  181, 182. 


for  a  time  dissolved.  The  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  suspended.  And  while  formerly  ■earn  a 
day  passed  without  some  public  exercises  of  religion, 
there  was  now,  during  a  whole  week, M  neither  preach- 
ing nor  prayer,  neither  was  there  sny  sound  of  bell 
heard  in  all  the  town,  except  the  ringing  of  the 
cannon."* 

The  kingdom  was  now  subjected  to  nil  the  miseries 
of  civil  war  and  intestine  faction.  In  almost  every 
part  of  the  country  there  were  adherents  to  the  King 
and  to  the  Queen,  who  exasperated  each  other  by  re- 
ciprocal reproaches  and  injuries.  The  Regent  fortified 
Leith,  while  the  Queen's  party  held  possession  of  the 
castle  and  town  of  Edinburgh.  As  the  two  armies  lay 
within  so  small  a  distance,  and  neither  of  them  was 
sufficiently  strong  for  undertaking  to  dispossess  the 
other,  they  were  daily  engaged  in  petty  skirmishes; 


and  several  acts  of  disgraceful  retaliation,  which  rarer? 
happen  in  the  open  field,  were  committed  on  both 
sides.    The  evidences  which  the  Queen's  friends  gave 


of  their  personal  antipathy  to  the  Reformer  fully  de- 
monstrated that  his  life  would  have  been  in  danger,  if 
he  had  remained  among  them.  An  inhabitant  of  Leith 
was  assaulted,  and  his  body  mutilated,  because  he 
was  of  the  same  name  with  him.  A  servant  of  John 
Craig,  being  met  one  day  by  a  reconnoitring  party, 
and  asked  who  was  his  master,  answered  in  bis  trepi- 
dation, Mr.  Knox,  upon  which  he  was  seised ;  and, 
although  he  immediately  corrected  his  mistake,  they 
desired  him  to  M  hold  at  his  first  master,"  and  dragged 
him  to  prison.  Having  fortified  St.  Giles's  steeple  to 
overawe  the  inhabitants,  the  soldiers  baptised  one  of 
the  cannons  by  the  name  of  Knox,  which  they  were  so 
fond  of  firing,  that  it  burst,  killed  two  of  the  partv, 
and  wounded  others. |  They  circulated  the  most  ri- 
diculous tales  respecting  his  conduct  at.  St.  Andrews. 
John  Law,  the  letter  carrier  of  Sk  Andrews,  being 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  "  the  Isdie  Home  sod 
utheris  wald  neidis  thraip  in  his  race,  that"  John 
Knox  "  was  banist  the  said  toune,  becans  that  in  the 
yarde  he  had  reasit  turn  tanctis,  amongis  whome  tbsir 
came  ap  the  devili  with  Aornw,  which  when  his  servant 
Richart  sawe,  [he]  ran  woode,  and  so  died."$ 

Although  he  was  now  free  from  personal  danger, 
Knox  did  not  find  St.  Andrews  that  peaceful  retreat 
which  he  had  expected.  The  friends  of  Kircaldy, 
and  Sir  James  Balfour,  resided  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  Hamiltons  had  their  relations  and  partisans 
both  in  the  university  and  among  the  ministry.  These 
were  thorns  in  the  Reformer's  side,  and  made  his 
situation  very  uneasy,  as  long  as  he  resided  among 
them.  Having  left  Edinburgh,  because  he  coold  not 
be  permitted  to  discharge  his  conscience,  in  testifying 
against  the  designs  of  persons  whom  he  regarded  as 
conspirators  against  the  legal  government  of  the  coon- 
try,  and  as  favourers  of  a  faction  who  intended  nothing 
less  than  the  overthrow  of  the  reformed  religion,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  preserve  silence 
on  this  subject  at  St.  Andrews.  Accordingly,  in  the 
discourses  which  he  preached  on  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Daniel's  prophecy,  he  frequently  took  occasion  to 
advert  to  the  transactions  of  his  own  time,  and  to 
inveigh  against  the  murder  of  the  late  King,  and  of 
the  Kegent.  This  was  very  grating  to  the  ears  of  the 
opposite  faction,  particularly  to  Robert  and  Archibald 
Hamilton,  the  former  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  city, 
and  the  latter  a  professor  in  one  of  the  colleges.  Irri- 
tated by  the  censures  which  Knox  pronounced  against 
his  kinsmen,  Robert  Hamilton  attempted  to  injure  his 
reputation,  by  circulating  in  private  that  it  did  not 
become  him  to  exclaim  so  loudly  against  murderers ; 


•  Bannatyne,  144, 169, 170.  Hist  of  King  James  the  Sext, 
123,  124.  Knox's  Epistle  to  his  Brethren  of  the  Church  of 
Edinburgh,  now  dispersed.     Streveling,  1571. 

f  Bannatyne,  154,  240.  322. 

j  Ibid.  309,  310.  "  Gif  this  had  bene  thair  first  inveatit  Re 
(says  the  same  Richart)  I  wald  nerer  have  blecktt  paper  for  it** 
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ibr  be  had  seen  bit  subscription,  along  with  that  of 
the  Emrl  of  Murray,  to  a  bond  for  assassinating  Darnly 
at  Perth.  When  this  came  to  the  Reformer's  ears, 
he  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  desiring 
him  to  say  whether  he  was  the  author  of  this  report 
Not  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer,  he  communicated 
the  matter  to  Douglas,  rector  of  the  University,  and 
Rutherford,  provost  of  St.   Salvador's  college ;  re- 

3 nesting  them  to  converse  with  Robert  Hamilton  on 
le  subject,  and  to  inform  him,  that  if  he  did  not  give 
satisfaction  for  the  slander  which  he  had  propagated,  a 
complaint  would  be  lodged  against  him  before  the 
church.  Upon  this  he  came  to  Knox's  room,  and 
denied  that  he  had  ever  given  any  ground  for  such  a 
scandalous  surmise.* 

Archibald  Hamilton  being  complained  of  for  with- 
drawing from  Knox's  sermons,  and  for  accusing  him 
of  intolerable  railing,  endeavoured  to  bring  the  matter 
ender  the  cognizance  of  the  masters  of  the  university, 
among  whom  he  possessed  considerable  influence. | 
Knox  did  not  scruple  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct before  the  professors,  for  their  satisfaction ;  but 
he  judged  it  necessary  to  enter  a  protestation,  that  his 
appearance  should  not  invalidate  the  liberty  of  the 
pulpit,  nor  the  authority  of  the  regular  church-courts, 
to  which,  and  not  to  any  university,  the  judgment  of 
religions  doctrine  belonged 4  This  incident  accounts 
lor  the  seal  with  which  he  expresses  himself  on  this 
•object,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  General  Assembly ; 
in  which  he  exhorts  them,  above  all  things,  to  preserve 
the  church  from  the  bondage  of  the  universities,  and 
not  to  exempt  them  from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or 
allow  them  to  become  judges  of  the  doctrine  taught 
from  the  pulpit.! 

The  military  operations  during  the  civil  war  were 
chiefly  distinguished  by  two  enterprises,  which  claim 
cor  notice  from  the  influence  which  they  had  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  one  was  the  taking 
of  Denbartou  castle,  which  was  surprised,  on  the  3d 
of  April  1571,  by  a  small  party  of  the  Regent's  forces, 
led  by  captain  Crawford  of  Jordanhill.  Archbishop 
Hamilton  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  captors, 
was  soon  after  condemned,  and  ended  his  life  ou  the 
gibbet.    The  execution  of  prisoners,  although  charge- 


*  Bannatyne,  380—3.  Good  all,  after  relating  this  story, 
attempts,  bat  with  bin  usual  imbecility  of  argument,  to  deduce 
from  it,  that  Murray  had  reallj  conspired  to  murder  Darnly, 
aad  that  Knox  was  one  of  his  accomplices.  "  Thej  all  talk  of 
it  (says  he)  as  a  known  oncontro verted  matter  of  fact.  And 
Knox's  waving  all  prosecution,  and  hashing  up  the  business, — 
is  more  than  a  tacit  acknowledgement  that  M  was  in  that  plot, 
and  a  subscriber.**  Examination,  i.  211.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  if  a  person  shall  rest  satisfied  with  a  private  apology 
•or  a  slander  which  a  weak  and  irritable  man  had  imprudently 
circulated  to  his  prejudice,  and  if  he  shall  decline  a  public 
prosecution,  this  must  be  regarded  as  good  proof  of  hi*  guilt, 
asjd  of  the  truth  of  the  report !  With  respect  to  Murray's 
having  conspired  against  Darnly  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  it 
is  true  that  such  a  thin*;  was  reported ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
is)  the  proceedings  against  that  nobleman,  nor  is  there  the  least 
allusion  to  it  in,  any  of  the  proclamations  which  the  Queen 
issued  against  him,  although  Murray  publicly  accused  Darnly 
of  a  plot  against  his  life.  If  the  court  bad  credited  that  report, 
and  posssssed  any  evidence  of  its  truth,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
account  for  this  silence. 

f  Archibald  Hamilton,  a  short  time  after  this,  left  Scotland ; 
and  going  to  France,  made  a  recantation  of  the  protests nt  reli- 
gion. As  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  to 
popery,  be  published  De  Confusion*  UahoiniatuK  Sectct  apud 
See  lot  Dimogua;  a  book  which  I  have  frequently  referred  to, 
asjd  which  strikingly  exemplifies  the  adage,  Omni*  apotlata 
seer  mctrrimiu  sin  ordmis.  In  the  copious  abuse  of  Knox 
with  which  it  teems,  we  are  reminded  of  the  present  quarrel. 
Thomas  Smeton,  principal  of  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
published  an  elegant  ana  masterly  answer  to  this  Dialogue. 
Hamilton  replied,  in  a  work  entitled,  Calvinumxt  Confutioni* 
Dtmonttrmho:  Pmririis  1581.  Of  this  treatise,  which  is  more 
rare  than  his  first,  some  specimens  will  be  found  in  Notes  XL- 
tod  LIV.  ^ 

t  Hamiltonii  Dialog,  p.  61.  Smetoni  Respons.  ad  Hamilt. 
Dialog,  p.  90, 91.    Bannatyne,  383— 385. 

|  Bannatyne,  384. 


able  with  crimes  which  merit  death,  is  ordinarily 
avoided  in  civil  contests,  because  it  produces  reprisals 
from  the  opposite  party ;  but  in  every  other  respect  the 
fate  of  Hamilton  is  not  a  subject  of  regret  or  of  cen- 
sure. Of  all  the  Queen's  adherents  his  motives  for 
supporting  her  cause  appear  to  have  been  the  most  un- 
worthy ;  and  his  talents  and  station  in  the  church 
ought  not  to  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  vices  by 
which  his  private  character  was  stained,  or  the  crimes 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty.*  The  death  of  Hamil- 
ton gave  occasion  to  a  change  on  the  ecclesiastical 
government  of  which  1  shall  speak  in  the  sequel. 

An  enterprise  equally  bold  with  Crawford's,  but 
less  successful,  was  planned  by  Kircaldy.  While  the 
Regent  Lennox  held  a  parliament  at  Stirling,  which 
was  very  numerously  attended,  a  party  of  soldiers 
entered  the  town  early  in  the  morning  of  September 
3,  1571,  suddenly  seized  the  Regent  and  the  nobility 
who  were  along  with  him,  and  carried  them  away 
prisoners.  But  the  alarm  having  been  given,  the  Earl 
of  Mar  sallied  from  the  castle,  and  being  assisted  by 
the  townsmen,  dispersed  the  assailants,  and  rescued 
the  noblemen. |  This  was  not  accomplished,  how- 
ever, without  the  loss  of  the  Regent,  who  was  slain 
by  the  orders  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Lennox 
was  succeeded  in  the  Regency  by  the  Karl  of  Mar,  a 
nobleman  of  great  moderation,  who,  during  the  short 
time  that  he  held  that  office,  exerted  himself  to  restore 
peace  to  the  kingdom,  and  brought  the  negociations 
for  this  purpose  very  near  to  a  successful  termination. 

In  addition  to  his  other  distresses,  our  Reformer 
was  at  this  time  much  grieved  with  a  new  scheme 
which  the  courtiers  had  formed  for  altering  the  polity 
of  the  church,  and  for  securing  to  themselves  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  We  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  notice  the  aversion  of  the 
nobility  to  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  principal 
source  from  which  this  aversion  sprung.  While  the 
Earl  of  Murray  administered  the  government,  he  pre- 
vented any  new  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the 
church ;  but  the  succeeding  regents  were  either  less 
friendly  to  them,  or  less  able  to  bridle  the  avarice  of 
the  more  powerful  nobles.  Several  of  the  richest 
benefices  becoming  vacant  by  the  death,  or  by  the  for- 
feiture of  the  popish  incumbents,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  retain  them,  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
in  what  manner  they  should  be  disposed  of  for  the 
future.  The  church  had  uniformly  required  that  their 
revenues  should  be  divided,  and  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  religious  and  literary  establishments;  but  with 
this  demand  the  courtiers  were  as  much  indisposed  to 
comply  as  ever.  At  the  same  lime,  the  total  seculari- 
sation of  them  was  deemed  too  bold  a  step;  nor  could 
laymen,  with  any  shadow  of  consistency,  or  by  a  valid 


*  Archbishop  Spottiswood  is  displeased  that  a  bishop,  and 
one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  slioul  I  hu\e 
suffered  so  disgraceful  a  punishment.  History,  p.  '252.  F.»*n 
Dr.  Robertson  seems  to  nave  felt  the  esprit  de  corps  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  surprising  that  this  accurate  historian  should 
say,  that  the  accusations  against  Hamilton,  as  "  accessory  to 
the  murder  both  of  the  king  and  regent  were  supported  by  no 
proof,"  and  that  his  enemies,  by  "  imputing  to  him  such  odious 
crimes,"  merely  **  sought  some  colour,"  for  the  sentence  which 
they  pronounced  against  him.  History  of  Scotland,  ii.  334. 
Hamilton  confessed  nis  accession  to  the  regent's  murder.  See 
above,  p.  168.  As  the  record  of  the  trial  has  not  been  pre- 
served, we  cannot  determine  what  evidence  was  brought  for- 
ward; but  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  he  was 
equally  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  King.  Keith.  447. 
Spottiswood,  252. 

f  Dr.  Robertson  seems  to  regret  the  failure  of  this  expedi- 
tion, and  says  that  if  Kircaldy  s  plan  had  succeeded,  it  would 
have  "restored  peace  to  his  country."  History  of  Scotland, 
ii.  339.  It  would  certainly  have  given  a  very  dangerous  blow 
to  the  King's  party;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  Bow  it  could 
have  produced  a  desirable  or  lasting  peace,  when  we  considei 
the  disposition  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  the  situation  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  temper  and  views  of  her  adherents. 
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title,  hold  benefices  which  the  law  declared  to  be 
ecclesiastical.  The  expedient  resolved  on  was,  that  the 
bishopricks  and  other  livings  should  be  presented  to 
certain  ministers,  who,  previous  to  their  admission, 
should  make  over  the  principal  part  of  the  revenues  to 
such  noblemen  as  had  obtained  the  patronage  of  them 
from  the  court.  This  plan  was  concerted  under  the 
regency  of  Lennox ;  it  began  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution during  that  of  Mar,  and  was  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  Morton. 

The  Earl  of  Morton,  having  obtained  from  the  court 
a  gift  of  the  vacant  archbishoprick  of  St.  Andrews, 
entered  into  a  private  agreement  respecting  its  reve- 
nues with  John  Douglas,  Rector  of  the  University, 
whom  ho  presented  to  that  See.  At  the  meeting  of 
parliament  in  Stirling,  August  1571,  the  commission- 
ers of  the  General  Assembly  protested  against  this 
transaction;  but  through  the  influence  of  Morton, 
Douglas,  though  not  yet  elected,  was  admitted  to  a 
seat  in  parliament,  and  the  new  scheme  for  seizing  on 
the  ecclesiastical  livings  was  confirmed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warm  remonstrances  of  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  and  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  more 
zealous  and  disinterested  barons.*  Bishopricks  and 
other  benefices  were  now  openly  conferred  on  noble- 
men, on  persons  totally  unqualified  for  the  ministry, 
and  even  on  minors.  Pluralities  were  multiplied  ;  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  were  hindered  in  the  exercise  of 
their  jurisdiction ;  and  the  collectors  of  the  church 
were  prohibited  from  gathering  the  thirds,  until  some 
new  regulation  was  adopted  for  supplying  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  court,  f 

These  proceedings  having  created  great  dissatisfac- 
tion through  the  nation,  the  Regent  and  council  called 
an  extraordinary  assembly  of  superintendents  and 
other  ministers,  to  meet  at  Leith  in  January  1572,  to 
consult  about  an  order  which  might  prove  more  ac- 
ceptable. This  convention,  through  the  influence  of 
the  court,  consented  that  the  titles  of  archbishop,  and 
of  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  should  be  retained, 
that  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  dioceses  should  not  be 
altered  during  the  King's  minority,  and  that  qualified 
persons  from  among  the  ministers  should  be  advanced 
to  these  dignities.  They,  however,  allotted  no  greater 
power  to  archbishops  and  bishops  than  to  superintend- 
ents, with  whom  they  were  to  be  equally  subject  to  the 
assemblies  of  the  church. X  These  regulations  were 
submitted  to  the  ensuing  General  Assembly  at  St. 
Andrews,  but  as  that  meeting  was  thinly  attended,  it 
eame  to  no  determination  respecting  them.  The  As- 
sembly held  at  Perth,  August  1572,  resumed  the  sub- 
ject, and  came  to  the  following  resolution:  That  the 
regulations  contained  certain  titles,  such  as  archbishop, 
dean,  archdean,  chancellor,  and  chapter,  which  savour- 
ed of  popery,  and  were  scandalous  and  offensive  to 
their  ears;  and  that  the  whole  assembly,  including 
the  commissioners  which  had  met  at  Leith,  unani- 
mously protested  that  they  did  not  approve  of  these 
names,  that  they  submitted  to  the  regulations  merely 
as  an  interim  arrangement,  and  that  they  would  exert 
themselves  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  order  from  the 
Regent  and  council. I|  Such  was  the  origin  and  nature 
of  that  species  of  episcopacy  which  was  introduced 
into  the  reformed  church  of  Scotland,  in  the  minority 
of  James  VI.  It  was  disapproved  of  by  the  ministers 
of  the  church ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  courtiers  and 
nobility,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  in  any 
degree  from  predilection  to  hierarchical  government, 
but  from  the  desire  which  they  had  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  revenues  of  the  church.    This   was  em- 


•  Bannatyne,  246,  250.  255,  257,  260,  235. 

t  Ibid.  253,  250.  312,  307. 

j  Oalilerwoorl.  De  reg.  Keel.  Srotic.  relatio,  p.  8.  anno  1618. 
and  Kpi*t.  Philiul.  Vind.  apud  A  Hare  Dnumsc.  p.  727,  729. 
LmrcI.  Batav.  1708.     Prtrie.  part.  ii.  p.  372,  374. 

J)  Bulk  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  p.  55.  Matthew  Crawford's 
History  of  th<  Church  of  Scotland,  MS.  vol.  i.  p.  80. 


phatically  expressed  by  the  nam*  of  iuhkam  Uafopt,* 
which  was  commonly  applied  to  those  who  were  at 
that  time  admitted  to  the  office. 

Knox  did  not  fail  from  the  beginning  to  oppose  these 
innovations  on  the  polity,  and  these  invasions  of  the 
property  of  the  church.  Beinp  unable  to  attend  the 
General  Assembly  at  Stirling  in  August  1571,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  them,  warning  them  of  the  contest 
which  he  foresaw  they  would  have  to  maintain,  and 
animating  them  to  fidelity  and  courage.  **  And  bow 
brethren,  f  says  he)  because  the  daily  deemy  of  natural 
strength  threateneth  my  certain  and  sodden  departing 
from  the  misery  of  this  life,  of  love  end  conscience  I 
exhort  you,  yea,  in  the  fear  of  God,  I  entree  and  com- 
mand you,  that  ye  take  heed  unto  yourselves,  and  to 
the  flock  over  which  God  hath  placed  you  pastors. 
Unfaithful  and  traitorgus  to  the  flock  shall  ye  be  before 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if,  with  your  consent  directly, 
ye  suffer  unworthy  men  to  be  thrust  into  the  ministry 
of  the  church,  under  whatever  pretence  it  shall  be. 
Remember  and  judge  before  whom  we  must  make  our 
account,  and  resist  that  tyranny  as  ye  would  avoid 
hell-fire.  This  battle  will  be  hard,  but  in  the  second 
point  it  will  be  harder ;  that  is,  that  with  the  like  up- 
rightness and  strength  in  God,  ye  gain-stand  the  mer- 
ciless devourers  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church.  If 
men  will  spoil,  let  them  do  it  to  their  own  peril  and 
condemnation,  but  communicate  ye  not  with  their  sins, 
(of  whatsoever  estate  they  be)  by  consent  nor  by 
silence ;  but  with  public  proclamation  make  this 
known  unto  the  world,  that  ye  are  innocent  of  robbery, 
whereof  ye  will  seek  redress  of  God  and  man.  God 
give  you  wisdom  and  stout  courage  in  so  just  a  cause, 
and  me  an  happy  end."  J  In  a  Tetter  which  he  after- 
wards wrote  to  Wish  art  of  Pitarrow,  he  also  expresses 
himself  in  a  strain  of  honest  but  keen  indignation  at 
the  avarice  of  the  nobility.^ 

It  has  been  insinuated,  that  Knox  approved  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  convention  at  Leith  to  restore  the 
episcopal  office ;  and  the  articles  sent  by  him  to  the 
General  Assembly,  August  1579,  have  been  appealed 
to  as  a  proof  of  this.  But  all  that  can  be  deduced 
from  these  articles  is,  that  he  desired  the  conditions 
and  limitations  agreed  upon  by  that  convention  to  be 
strictly  observed  in  the  election  of  bishops,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  granting  of  bishopricks  to  laymen, §  and 
also  to  the  simoniacal  pactions  which  the  ministers 
made  with  the  nobles  on  receiving  presentations.  Pro- 
vided one  of  the  propositions  made  by  him  to  the 
Assembly  had  been  enforced,  and  the  bishops  had 
been  bound  to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  of  their 
rents,  and  either  to  support  ministers  in  the  particular 
places  from  which  they  derived  these,  or  else  to  pay 
into  the  funds  of  the  church  the  sums  requisite  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  evident  that  the  mercenary  views  both 
of  patrons  and  presentees  would  have  been  defeated, 
and  the  church  would  havo  gained  her  object,  the  use 
of  the  episcopal  revenues.  The  prospect  of  this  in- 
duced some  honest  ministers  to  agree  to  the  proposed 
regulations,  at  the  convention  held  in  Leith.  But  it 
required  a  greater  portion  of  disinterested  firmness 
than  falls  to  most  men  to  act  upon  this  principle  ;$ 

*  A  Tulchan  is  a  calf's  skin  stuffed  with  straw,  set  up  to 
make  the  row  gire  her  milk  freely. 

f  Ruik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  53.  Cald.  MS.  ii.  880, 381. 
Prtrir,  part  ii.  370.  Spottis.  258.  Collier  tayt,  that  is  Knox's 
Utter  to  the  Assembly  at  Stirling,  "  there  are  tome  pswsin 
not  unbecoming'  a  person  of  integrity  and  courage,""  ii.  ,5&3. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  this  historian  will 
think  this  high  praise  from  such  a  quarter. 

t  See  this  letter  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XIII. 

||  One  glaring  instance  of  this  had  just  taken  place,  in  giTing 
the  bishoprick  of  Ross  to  Lord  Methven.  Baunatyne.  366. 
Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  ii.  358,  359.     Loud.  1809. 

$  I  have  read  somewhere  (though  I  cannot  at  present  find 
my  authority)  that  Robert  Pont,  when  offered  a  bishoprick, 
took  the  advice  of  the  General  Assembly  as  to  accepting  ft,  and 
professed  bin  readiness  to  apply  its  funds  to  the  support  of  the 
ministry  within  the  diocese. 
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and  the  noble*  were  able  to  find,  even  at  that  period, 
a  sufficient  number  of  pliant,  needy,  or  covetous 
ministers,  to  be  the  partners  or  the  dupes  of  their 
avarice. 

Though  oar  Reformer  was  of  opinion,  that,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  of  the  church,  a  power  might  be 
delegated  to  some  ministers  to  inspect  the  congrega- 
tions within  a  particular  district,  and  accordingly  re- 
commended the  appointment  of  superintendents  at  the 
first  establishments-  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
yet  he  did  not  allow  of  any  class  of  office-bearers  in 
the  church,  under  whatever  name,  who  were  superior 
either  in  office  or  in  order  to  ministers  or  presbyters. 
His  sentiments  were  not  more  favourable  to  English 
episcopacy  in  his  latter  than  in  his  earlier  days. 
Writing  to  a  correspondent  in  England,  in  1568,  he 
says,  "  I  would  most  gladly  pass  through  the  course 
that  God  hath  appointed  to  my  labours,  giving  thanks 
to  his  holy  name,  lor  that  it  hath  pleased  his  mercy  to 
make  me  not  a  Lord  Bishop,  but  a  painful  preacher 
of  his  blessed  evangel."*  In  his  correspondence  with 
Bexa,  he  had  informed  him  of  the  government  establish- 
ed in  the  Scottish  church ;  and  at  this  very  time  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  that  reformer,  congratulating  him 
that  he  had  banished  the  order  of  bishops,  and  admon- 
ishing him  and  his  colleagues  to  beware  of  suffering 
it  to  re-enter  under  the  deceitful  pretext  of  preserving 
unity.f    He  had  an  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring 

•  his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  at  the  installation  of 
Douglas  as  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Having 
preached  as  Visual  on  Sabbath,  February  10,  1572, 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was  present,  desired  him  to 
inaugurate  Douglas;  but  he  positively  refused,  and 
pronounced  an  anathema  against  both  the  donor  and 
the  receiver  of  the  bi6hoprrek.  The  provost  of  St. 
Salvador's  having  said  that  Knox's  conduct  proceeded 
from  disappointment,  because  the  bishopric!:  had  not 
been  conferred  on  himself,  he,  on  the  following  Sab- 
bath, repelled  the  invidious  charge.  He  had  refused, 
he  said,  a  greater  bishoprick  than  that  of  St.  Andrews, 
Which  he  might  have  had  by  the  favour  of  greater 
men  than  Douglas  had  bis  ;±  what  he  had  spoken  was 
for  the  exoneration  of  his  conscience,  that  the  church 
of  Scotland  might  not  be  subject  to  that  order,  espe- 

„  eially  after  a  very  different  one  had  been  settled  in  the 
book  of  discipline,  subscribed  by  the  nobility,  and  rati- 
fied by  parliament.  He  lamented  also  that  a  burden 
should  have  been  laid  upon  one  old  man,  which  twenty 
men  of  the  greatest  ability  could  not  sustain.))  In  the 
General  Assembly  held  at  St.  Andrews  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  he  not  only  entered  a  protest  against  the 
election  of  Donglas,$  but  also  "  opponed  himself 
directly  to  the  making  of  bishops."? 

While  he  was  engaged  in  these  contests,  his  bodily 
strength  was  every  day  sensibly  decaying.  Yet  he 
continued  to  preach,  although  unable  to  walk  to  the 
pulpit  without  assistance;  and,  when  warmed  with  his 
subject,  be  forgot  his  weakness,  and  electrified  the 
audience  with  his  eloquence.  James  Melville,  after- 
wards minister  of  Anstruther,  was  then  a  student  at 
the  college,  and  one  of  his  constant  hearers.  The  ac- 
count which  he  has  given  of  his  appearance  is  exceed- 
ingly striking;  and,  as  any  translation  would  enfeeble 


•  See  Letter  to  Mr.  John  Wood,  Feb.  14,  1568,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, No.  X. 

f  fa  this  letter  Bern  commend*  Knox  for  establishing  not 
merely  the  parity  of  doctrine  in  the  Scottish  church,  but  also 
discipline  and  rood  order,  without  which  the  former  could  not 
be  preferred  lor  anj  time.  Bene  Epistol.  Theol.  ep.  lxxxix. 
p.  344.  355.  edit.  1572. 

$  Meaning  Edward  VI.  of  England  snd  his  council.    See 

^Bannatyne,  321.  325,  375.  Cald.  MS.  ii.  269,  338,  340. 
Douglas,  after  he  was  made  bishop,  was  coutinued  in  his  offices 
of  rector  of  the  university,  and  provost  of  the  new  college. 
James  Melville  says  that  he  was  "  a  rood  upright  hearted  man, 
bat  ambitious  and  simple/'  and  that  Knox  spoke  against  him 
■»  hot  sparinglie,  because  he  bred  the  man."  MS.  Diary,  p.  27. 
{  Bannatyne,  331.  f  Melville's  MS.  Diary,  p.  26, 


it,  I  shall  dre  it  in  his  own  words.  "  Of  all  the  bene- 
fits I  bad  that  year  [1571],  was  the  coming  of  that 
maist  notable  profet  and  apostle  of  our  nation,  Mr. 
Johne  Knox,  to  St.  Andrews,  who,  be  the  faction  of 
the  Queen  occupeing  the  castell  and  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  compel  lit  to  remo?e  therefra,  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  best,  and  causit  to  come  to  St.  Andrews.  I 
heard  him  teache  there  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  that 
simmer  and  the  wintar  following.  I  had  my  pen  and 
my  litle  buike,  and  tuk  away  sic  things  as  I  could 
comprehend.  In  the  opening  up  of  bis  text,  he  was 
rooderat  the  space  of  an  half  houre;  but  when  he  en- 
ter! t  to  application,  he  made  me  so  to  grew,*  and  trem- 
ble, that  I  could  not  hald  a  pen  to  wryt. — He  was  Terr 
weik.  I  saw  him,  eyerie  day  of  his  doctrine,  go  kuhe 
and/ear,^  with  a  furring  of  marticks  about  his  neck,  a 
staffe  in  the  an  hand,  and  gud,  godlie  Richart  Ballan- 
den,  his  servand,  haldin  up  the  uther  oxtery%  from  the 
abbey  to  the  parish  kirk,  and,  be  the  said  Richart,  and 
another  servand,  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  whar  he  beho- 
vit  to  lean,  at  his  first  entrie ;  not,  er  he  haid  done 
with  his  sermone,  he  was  sa  active  and  vigorous, 
that  he  was  lyk  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  bladt^  and  flie 
out  of  it."$ 

The  persons  with  whom  the  Reformer  was  most 
familiar  at  St.  Andrews  were  the  professors  of  St. 
Leonard's  college,  who  often  visited  him  at  his  lodg- 
ing in  the  abbey.  This  college  was  distinguished  by 
its  warm  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  it  had  embraced  at  a  verv  early  period  ;f 
while  the  two  other  colleges  were  disaffected  to  the 
authority  of  the  King,  and  several  of  their  teachers 
suspected  of  leaning  to  popery.  The  Reformer  was 
accustomed  to  amuse  himself  by  walking  in  St.  Leo- 
nard's Yard,  and  to  look  with  peculiar  complacency 
on  the  students,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  rising  hope 
of  the  church.  He  would  sometimes  call  them  to  him, 
and  bless  them,  and  exhort  them  to  be  diligent  in  their 
studies,  to  attend  to  the  instructions  of  their  teachers, 
and  imitate  the  good  example  which  they  set  before 
them,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  God  and  with  the 
great  work  which  he  had  lately  performed  in  their 
native  country,  and  to  cleave  to  the  good  cause.  These 
familiar  advices  from  a  person  so  venerable  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  young  men.  He 
even  condescended  to  be  present  at  a  college  exercise 
performed  by  them  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  their 
regents,  in  which  the  siege  and  taking  of  Edinburgh 
castle  was  dramatically  represented.** 

During  his  stay  at  St.  Andrews,  he  published  a 
vindication  of  the  reformed  religion,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  written  by  a  Scots  Jesuit,  called  Tyrie.  The 
argumentative  part  of  the  work  was  finished  by  him 
in  1568 ;  but  he  sent  it  abroad  at  this  time,  with  addi- 
tions, as  a  farewell  address  to  the  world,  and  a  dying 
testimony  to  the  truth  which  he  had  long  taught  and 
defended,  ff  Along  with  it  he  published  one  of  the 
religious  letters  which  he  had  formerly  written  to  his 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Bowes  ;  and,  in  an  advertisement 
prefixed  to  this,  he  informs  us  that  she  had  lately  de- 
parted this  life,  and  that  he  could  not  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity to  slip  of  acquainting  the  public,  by  means  of 
this  letter,  with  the  intimate  Christian  friendship 
which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  them. 


+  i.  a.  slowly  and  warily. 
II  i.  e.  beat  the  pulpit  in  pieces. 
3,  MT  T  See  page  27. 


*  i.  e.  thrill. 

1  i.  e.  arm-pit. 

6  Melville's  Diary*  p.  23. 

••See  Note  LX. 

■H  Tyrie  published  a  reply  to  this,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Refutation  of  ane  answer  made  be  Schir  Johne  Knox  to  ane 
Letter,  send  be  James  Tyrie  to  hie  vmquhyle  brother.  Set 
furth  be  James  Trrie.  Parisiis  1573.  Cvro  Privilegio."  H.  fol. 
57.  12mo.  It  includes  Tyrie's  first  letter,  and  Knox's  answer, 
but  not  the  other  papers  originally  printed  along  with  that 
answer.  "  Mr.  Knox  (says  Keith)  makes  tome  good  and  solid 
observations,  from  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  Jesuit  [in  hit 
reply]  hn*  not  handsomely  extricated  hintelC"  History,  Ap- 
pend, p.  255. 
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LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX. 


The  ardent  desire  which  he  felt  to  he  released  hy 
death,  from  the  troubles  of  the  present  life,  appears  in 
all  that  he  wrote  about  this  time.  "Wearieofthe 
world/9  and  "thirsting  to  depart,"  are  expressions 
frequently  used  by  him.  The  dedication  of  the  above 
mentioned  work  is  thus  inscribed:  "John  Knox,  the 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  now  wearie  of  the  world,  and 
daylie  loikiog  for  the  resolution  of  this  my  earthlv 
tabernakle,  to  the  faithful  that  God  of  his  mercie  shall 
appoint  to  fight  after  me/'  In  the  conclusion  of  it  he 
say 6,  "  Call  for  me,  deir  brethren,  that  God,  in  his 
mercie,  will  pleis  to  put  end  to  my  long  and  paneful 
battel  1.  For  now  being  unable  to  fight,  as  God  sum- 
tymes  gave  strenth,  I  thirst  an  end,  befoir  I  be  more 
troub1e8um  to  the  faithful  1.  And  jet,  Lord,  let  my 
desyre  be  moderate  be  thy  holy  spirit.'9  In  a  prayer 
subjoined  to  the  dedication  are  these  words.  "To 
thee,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit.  For  I  thirst  to 
be  resolved  from  this  body  of  sin,  and  am  assured  that 
I  Bhall  rise  agane  in  clone ;  howsoever  it  be  that  the 
wicked  for  a  tyme  sail  trode  me  and  others  thy  ser- 
vandes  under  their  feit.  Be  merciful,  O  Lord,  unto 
the  kirk  within  this  realme ;  continew  with  it  in  the 
light  of  thy  evangel  1 ;  augment  the  number  of  true 
preicheris.  And  let  thy  mercy  full  providence  luke 
upon  my  desolate  bedfellow,  the  fruit  of  hir  bosome, 
and  my  two  deir  children,  Nathanael  and  Eleazar.* 
Now,  Lord,  put  end  to  my  rniserie."  The  advertise- 
ment "  to  the  Faithful  Reader,9'  dated  from  St.  An- 
drews, 12th  July  1573,  concludes  in  the  following 
manner:  "I  hartly  salute  and  take  my  good  night  of 
all  the  faithful  of  both  realmes,  earnestly  desyring  the 
assistance  of  their  prayers,  that,  without  any  notable 
slander  to  the  evangel  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  may  end  my 
battel ;  for,  a*  the  worlde  is  wearie  of  me,  so  am  I  of  it* 

The  General  Assembly  being  appointed  to  meet  at 
Perth  on  the  6th  of  August,  he  took  his  leave  of  them 
in  a  letter,  along  with  which  he  transmitted  certain 
articles  and  questions  which  he  recommended  to  their 
consideration.  The  Assembly  returned  him  an  answer, 
declaring  their  approbation  of  his  propositions,  and 
their  earnest  desires  for  his  preservation  and  comfort,  f 
The  last  piece  of  public  service  which  he  performed 
at  their  request,  was  to  examine  and  approve  of  a  ser- 
mon which  had  been  lately  preached  by  David  Fer- 
guson, minister  of  Dunfermline.  His  subscription  to 
this  sermon,  like  every  thing  which  proceeded  from 
his  mouth  or  pen  about  this  time,  is  uncommonly 
striking.  "  John  Knox,  with  my  dead  hand,  but  glaid 
heart,  praising:  God,  that  of  his  mercy  he  levis  such 
light  to  his  kirk  in  this  desolatioun."$ 

From  the  rapid  decline  of  our  Reformer's  health,  in 
spring  1572,  there  was  every  appearance  of  his  ending 
his  days  at  St.  Andrews ;  but  it  pleased  God  that  he 
should  be  restored  once  more  to  his  flock,  and  allowed 
to  die  peaceably  in  his  own  bed.  In  consequence  of  a 
cessation  of  arms  agreed  to,  in  the  end  of  July,  between 
the  Resent  and  the  adherents  of  the  Queen,  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  was  abandoned  by  the  forces  of  the  latter, 

*  Tyrie,  in  his  reply,  scoffs  at  this  amiable  expression  of 
pious  affection;  and  in  doing  so  discovers  that  he  was  as  great 
a  stranger  to  conjugal  and  parental  feelings,  as  he  was  to  the 
rale*  of  logic.  "  He  [Knox]  sais,  that  of  tuay  propositiones 
quhilkis  ar  verray  trew,  I  collect  ane  conclusione  maist  false 
and  repugnant  to  all  veritie.  Ane  Dialectitian  wald  answer 
that  Schir  Johne  knox  hes  nocht  weill  considderit  the  rewlis 
of  Dialectik,  to  aflirme  ane  fals  conclusion  to  follow  of  trew 
premissi*.  Bot  becaus  I  knaw  his  greit  occupationis,  and 
sollicitude  he  hes  of  his  wyf  and  childrine,  that  ne  culd  nocht 
take  tent  to  sic  trifflis,  I  will  pas  this  with  silence."  Refuta- 
tion, ut  supra,  fol.  4,  a. 

+  Bannatyne,  364—369.    Cald.  ii.  355,  366. 

\  "  Ane  sermon  prechit  before  the  regent  and  nobilitie  upon 
a  part  of  the  third  chapter  of  Malachi  [verses  7 — 12.]  in  the 
kirk  of  Leith,  at  the  time  of  the  Generall  Assemblie,  on  Son- 
day  the  13.  of  Januarie.  Anno  Do.  1571.  Be  David  Fergu- 
son e,  minister  of  the  evangel  I  at  Dunfermlyne.  Imprentit  at 
Saactandrois,  be  Robert  Lekpreuik.  Anno  Do.  MDLXXII." 
The  dedication  to  the  regent  Mar  is  dated  20th  August,  1572. 


and  secured  from  the  annoyance  of  the  garrison  in  the 
castle.  As  soon  as  the  banished  citizens  returned  to 
their  houses,*  they  sent  a  deputation  to  St-  Andrews, 
with  a  letter  to  their  minister,  expressive  of  their  earn 
est  desire  "  that  once  again  his  voice  might  be  heard 
among  them,"  and  intreating  him  immediately  to  come 
to  Edinburgh,  if  his  health  would  at  all  permit  him.f 
After  reading  the  letter,  and  conversing  with  the  com- 
missioners, he  agreed  to  return,  but  under  the  express 
condition,  that  he  should  not  be  urged  to  preserve 
silence  respecting  the  conduct  of  those  who  neld  the 
castle ;  *'  whose  treasonable  and  tyrannical  deeds  f he 
said)  he  would  cry  out  against,  as  long  as  he  wee  able 
to  speak."  He,  therefore,  desired  them  to  acquaint 
their  constituents  with  this,  lest  they  should  afterwards 
repent  of  his  austerity,  and  be  apprehensive  of  ill- 
treatment  on  his  account.  The  commissioners  assured 
him,  that  thev  did  not  mean  to  pot  a  bridle  in  his 
mouth,  but  wished  him  to  discharge  his  duty  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  do.  On  his  arrival  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  repeated  this  intimation  to  the  principal 
persons  of  his  congregation,  and  received  the  same 
assurance  from  them,  before  he  would  resume  prcaeh- 

On  the  17th  of  August,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Queen's 
faction,  whom  he  had  overawed  duting  hie  residence 
among;  them,  the  Reformer  left  St.  Andrews,  along 
with  his  family.  He  was  accompanied  so  far  on  hie 
journey  hy  a  number  of  his  acquaintances  in  the  town, 
who  sorrowfully  took  their  leave  of  him,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  his  face  no  more.  Being  obliged  by  his 
weakness  to  travel  slowly,  it  was  the  83d  of  the  month 
before  he  reached  Leith,  from  which,  after  resting  a 
day  or  two,  he  came  to  Edinburgh.  The  inhabitants 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  again  in  hie  own 
pulpit,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  he  arrived ;  bat  hie 
voice  was  now  so  enfeebled  that  he  could  not  be  heard 
by  the  half  of  the  congregation.  Nobody  was  more 
sensible  of  this  than  himself.  He  therefore  requested 
his  session  to  provide  a  smaller  house,  in  which  he 
could  be  heard,  if  it  were  only  by  a  hundred  persons; 
for  his  voice,  fhe  said)  was  not  able,  even  in  hie  beet 
time,  to  extend  over  the  multitude  which  assembled  in 
that  large  church,  much  less  now  when  he  wae  so 
greatly  debilitated.  This  request  was  readily  complied 
with  by  the  session. || 

During  his  absence,  a  coolness  had  taken  place  be- 
tween his  colleague  and  the  parish,  who  found  fault 
with  him  for  temporizing  during  the  time  that  the 
Queen's  party  retained  possession  of  the  city.  In 
consequence  of  this,  they  had  mutually  agreed  to 
separate^  After  preaching  two  years  in  Montrose, 
Craig  removed  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  acted  as  visitor 
of  the  churches  in  Buchan  and  Mar;  and  was  after- 
wards chosen  minister  to  the  Royal  household,  a  situ- 
ation which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1600,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-eight,  f  Being  deprived  of 
both  their  pastors,  and  having  no  prospect  that  Knox, 


*  Previous  to  the  cessation  of  arms,  the  banished  citizens 
(who  had  taken  up  their  residence  chiefly  in  Leith)  entered 
into  a  solemn  league,  by  which  they  engaged  *'  in  the  fear  of 
God  the  Father,  of  his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
Holie  Spirit,  tackand  to  witness  his  holie  name,"  that  they 
would,  with  their  lives,  lands,  and  goods,  promote  the  gospel 
professed  among  them,  maintain  the  authority  of  the  king  and 
regent,  assist  and  concur  with  others  against  their  enemies  in 
the  castle,  defend  one  another  if  attacked,  and  submit  any 
variances  which  might  arise  among  themselves  to  brotherly 
arbitration,  or  to  the  judgment  of  the  town-council.  Banna- 
tyne, 361—364. 

f  Bannatyne.  370—373.  "  Leath  we  are  to  disens  or  hart 
your  persone  ony  way  is,  and  far  leather  to  want  you." 

X  lb.  372,  373.  ' 

||  Ibid,  p.  373,  385.     Smetoni  Respons.  p.  117,  118. 

^Bannatyne,  150,  370. 

T  Spottiswood,  464.  When  informed  that  his  Majesty  had 
made  choice  of  Craig,  the  General  Assembly,  July  1680 
"  blessed  the  Lord,  and  praised  the  King  for  his  teal/  Row 
Hist,  of  the  Kirk,  47. 
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although  he  should  return,  would  be  capable  of  per- 
forming the  public  service  among  them,  the  kirk-ses- 
sion of  Edinburgh  bad  instructed  their  delegates  to 
the  General  Assembly  which  lately  met  at  Perth,  to 
petition  that  court  for  liberty  to  choose  from  the  min- 
istry a  colleague  to  the  Reformer.  The  Assembly 
granted  their  request,  and  ordained  any  minister  (those 
of  Perth  and  Dundee  excepted)  who  might  be  chosen 
by  Knox,  the  superintendent  of  Lothian,  and  the  church 
of  Edinburgh,  to  comply  with  their  invitation  and  re- 
move to  the  capital.*  When  the  commissioners  came 
to  Su  Andrews,  they  found  the  superintendent  along 
with  Knox,  and  having  consulted  with  them,  it  was 
agreed  to  nominate  and  recommend  James  Lawson, 
Sub-principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  a  man 
eminent  for  piety,  learning,  and  eloquence,  f  Perceiv- 
ing, on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  that  he  would  not  long 
be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  preaching,  and  that  he 
was  already  incapacitated  for  all  other  ministerial 
duties,  Knox  was  extremely  solicitous  to  have  this 
business  speedily  settled,  that  the  congregation  might 
not  be  left  "  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,91  when  he 
was  called  away.  The  session  and  the  superintendent 
having  written  letters  of  invitation  to  Lawson,  the  Re- 
former also  sent  a  letter  to  him,  urging  his  speedy 
compliance  with  their  requests.  Though  this  letter 
has  already  appeared  in  print,±  yet  as  it  is  not  Ion  or, 
and  is  very  descriptive  or  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this 
interesting  period,  I  shall  lay  it  before  the  reader. 

"  All  worldie  strenth,  yea  ewin  in  tbingis  spiritual], 
decay es ;  and  yit  sail  never  the  work  of  God  decay. 
Belovit  brother,  seeing  that  God  of  his  mercie,  far 
above  my  expectatione,  has  callit  me  ones  agane  to 
Edinburgh,  and  yit  that  I  feill  nature  so  decayed,  and 
daylie  to  decay,  that  1  luke  not  for  a  long  continewance 
of  my  battel  1, 1  wald  glad  lie  anes  discharge  my  con- 
science into  your  bosome,  and  into  the  bosome  of 
Ttheris,  in  whome  I  think  the  feare  of  God  remaned 
Gif  I  hath  had  the  habilitie  of  bodie,  I  suld  not  have 
put  yon  to  the  pane  to  the  whilk  1  now  requyre  you, 
that  is,  anes  to  visite  me,  that  we  may  conterre  toge- 
ther of  heawinlie  thingis ;  for  into  earth  there  is  no 
stabilitie,  except  the  kirk  of  Jesus  Christ,  ever  fightand 
vnder  the  crosse,  to  whose  myghtie  nrotectione  I 
hartlie  comitt  you.  Of  Edinburgh  the  vii  of  Septem- 
ber, 1573.    Jbonb  Knox.9' 

In  a  postscript  these  expressive  words  were  added, 
M  Haist,  leist  ye  come  to  fait." 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  intelligence  came  to 
Edinburgh,  that  the  Admiral  of  France,  the  brave,  the 
generous,  the  pious  Coligni  was  murdered  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  by  the  orders  of  Charles  IX.  Immediately 
on  the  back  of  this,  tidings. arrived  of  that  most  detest- 
able and  unparalleled  scene  of  barbarity  and  treachery, 
the  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  throughout  that 
kingdom.  Post  after  post  brought  fresh  accounts  of 
the  most  shocking  and  unheard-of  cruelties.  Hired 
cub-throats,  and  fanatical  cannibals  marched  from  city 
to  city,  paraded  the  streets,  and  entered  into  the  houses 
of  those  that  were  marked  out  for  destruction.  No 
reverence  was  shewn  to  the  hoary  head,  no  respect  to 
rank  or  talents,  no  pity  to  tender  age  or  sex.  Infants, 
aged  matrons,  and  women  upon  the  point  of  their  de- 
livery, were  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the  assassins,  or 
dragged  with  hooks  into  the  rivers;  others,  after  being 
thrown  into  prison,  were  instantly  brought  out  and 
butchered  in  cold  blood.  Seventy  thousand  persons 
were  murdered  in  one  week.  For  several  days  the 
streets  of  Paris  literally  ran  with  blood.  The  savage 
monarch,  standing  at  the  windows  of  the  palace,  with 
his  courtiers,  glutted  his  eyes  with  the  inhuman  spec- 


•  Smetoni  Reapons.  118.     Bannatyne,  370. 
1    f  Snieton,  at  sop.     Bannatjrne,  372.    James  Melville  thus 
describes  Lawson:   "A    roan  of  singular  learning,  zeal,  and 
eloquence,  whom  I  never  hard  preacne  bot  he  melt  it  my  hart 
withtearea."    MS.  Diary,  23.    See  also  Note  XXX IX. 

$  Bannatyne,  386. 


tacle,  and  amused  himself  with  firing  upon  the  miser 
able  fugitives  who  sought  shelter  at  his  merciless 
gates.  * 

The  intelligence  of  this  massacre  (for  which  a  solemn 
thank sgivi nst  was  offered  up  at  Rome  by  order  of  the 
Pope )f  produced  the  same  horror  and  consternation  in 
Scotland  as  in  every  other  protestant  country  .£  It  in- 
flicted a  deep  wound  on  the  exhausted  spirit  of  Knox. 
Besides  the  blow  struck  at  the  whole  reformed  body, 
he  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  many  individuals,  eminent 
for  piety,  learning,  and  rank,  whom  he  numbered 
among  his  acquaintances.  Being  conveyed  to  the  pul- 
pit, and  summoning  up  the  remainder  of  bis  strength, 
he  thundered  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against  that 
cruel  murderer  and  false  traitor,  the  king  of  France, 
and  desired  Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  to  tell 
his  master,  that  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him 
in  Scotland,  that  the  divine  vengeance  would  never 
depart  from  him,  nor  from  his  house,  if  repentance  did 
not  ensue ;  but  his  name  would  remain  an  execration 
to  posterity,  and  none  proceeding  from  his  loin6  would 
enjoy  his  kingdom  in  peace.  The  ambassador  com- 
plained of  the  indignity  offered  to  his  master,  and  re- 
quired the  Regent  to  silence  the  preacher ;  but  this 
was  refused,  upon  which  he  left  Scotland. (| 

Lawson  having  received  the  letters  of  invitation, 
hastened  to  Edinburgh,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  Knox  was  still  able  to  receive  him.  Having 
preached  to  the  people,  he  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
On  the  following  Sabbath,  21st  September,  Knox 
began  to  preach  in  the  Tolbooth  church,  which  was 
now  fitted  up  for  him.  He  chose  for  the  subject  of 
his  discourses,  the  account  of  our  Saviour's  crucifix- 
ion, as  recorded  in  the  twenty -seventh  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  a  theme  upon  which  he 
often  expressed  a  wish  to  close  his  ministry.  On 
Sabbath,  the  9th  of  November,  he  presided  in  the 
installation  of  Lawson  as  his  colleague  and  successor. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  him  in  the  Tolbooth 
church  ;  after  it  was  concluded,  he  removed,  with  the 
audience*  to  the  large  church,  where  he  went  through 
the  accustomed  form  of  admission,  by  proposing  the 
questions  to  the  minister  and  people,  addressing  an 
exhortation  to  both,  and  praying  for  the  Divine  bless- 
ing upon  the  connection.  On  no  former  occasion  did 
he  deliver  himself  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  were  able  to  hear  him.  After  declaring  the  mu- 
tual duties  of  pastor  and  congregation,  he  protested,  in 
the  presence  of  Him  before  whom  he  expected  soon 
to  appear,  that  he  had  walked  among  them  with  a  good 
conscience,  preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all 
sincerity,  not  studying  to  please  men,  nor  to  gratify 
his  own  affections ;  he  praised  God,  that  he  had  been 
pleased  to  give  them  a  pastor  in  his  room,  when  he 
was  now  unable  to  teach ;  he  fervently  prayed,  that 
any  gifts  which  had  been  conferred  on  himself  might 
be  augmented  a  thousand  fold  in  his  successor ;  and, 
in  a  most  serious  and  impressive  manner,  he  exhorted 
and  charged  the  whole  assembly  to  adhere  steadfastly 
to  the  faith  which  they  had  professed.  Having  fin- 
ished the  service,  and  pronounced  the  blessing  with  a 
cheerful  but  exhausted  voice,  he  descended  Trom  the 
pulpit,  and,  leaning  upon  his  staff,  crept  down  the 


*  Memoires  de  Sully,  torn.  i.  16.  Paris  1664.  Brantosme 
Memoires,  apud  Jurieu,  Apologie  pour  la  Reformation,  torn.  i. 
420.  Smetoni  Respons.  ad  Ham i It  Dial.  p.  117.  Bannatyne'* 
Journal,  p.  388—396. 

+  The  Pope's  Bull  for  the  Jubilee  mar  be  seen  in  Strype't 
Life  of  archbishop  Parker,  Append.  No.  68,  p.  108. 

i  The  regent  Mar  issued  a  proclamation  on  this  occasion, 
summoning  a  general  convention  of  deputies  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  proper  to  be 
adopted  for  defence  against  the  cruel  and  treasonable  conspi- 
racies of  the  papists.  Bannatyne,  397—401.  Strype  has  in- 
serted the  preamble,  and  one  of  tbe  articles  of  a  supplication 
presented  by  this  convention  to  the  regent  and  council.  An- 
nals, ii.  180, 181.  This  may  be  compared  with  the  more  full 
account  of  their  proceedings,  in  Bannatyne,  406 — 411. 

II  Banuatyne,  401,  402. 
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street,  which  was  lined  with  the  audience,  who,  as  if 
anxious  to  take  the  last  sight  of  their  beloved  pastor, 
followed  him  until  he  entered  his  house, — from  which 
he  never  again  came  out  alive.* 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  the  11th  of  November, 
he  was  seised  with  a  severe  cough,  which  greatly  af- 
fected his  breathing,  f  When  his  friends,  anxious  to 
prolong  his  life,  proposed  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  physicians,  he  readily  acquiesced,  saying,  that  he 
would  not  neglect  the  ordinary  means  of  health,  al- 
though he  was  persuaded,  that  the  Lord  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  all  his  sorrows.  It  had  been  his  ordin- 
ary practice  to  read  every  day  some  chapters  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  to  which  he  added  a  certain 
number  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  whole  of  which 
he  perused  regularly  once  a  month.  On  Thursday  the 
lStti,  he  sickened,  and  was  obliged  to  desist  from  his 
course  of  reading;  but  he  gave  directions  to  his  wife, 
and  to  his  secretary,  Richard  Rannatyne,  that  one  of 
them  should  every  day  read  to  him,  with  a  distinct 
voice,  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  John,  the  fifty- third  of  Isaiah,  and  a  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  This  was  punctually  com- 
plied with  during  the  whole  time  of  his  sickness  ;  and 
scarcely  an  hour  passed  in  which  some  part  of  scrip- 
ture was  not  read  in  his  hearing.  Besides  the  above 
passages,  he,  at  different  times,  fixed  on  certain 
Psalms,  and  some  of  Calvin's  French  Sermons  on  the 
Ephesians.  Sometimes  when  they  were  engaged  in 
reading,  thinking  him  to  be  asleep,  they  asked  him  if 
he  heard  them,  to  which  he  answered,  "  I  hear  (I 
praise  God,)  and  understand  far  better ;"  which  words 
ne  uttered  for  the  last  time,  only  four  hours  before  his 
death. 

The  same  day  on  which  he  sickened,  he  desired  his 
wife  to  discharge  the  servants'  wages;  and  wishing 
next  day  to  pay  one  of  his  men  servants  himself,  he 
gave  him  twenty  shillings  above  his  fee,  saying 
"Thou  wilt  never  receive  more  from  me  in  this  life." 
To  all  of  them  he  addressed  suitable  exhortations  to 
walk  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  as  became  Christians 
who  had  lived  in  his  family. 

On  Friday  the  14th,  he  rose  from  bed  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual ;  and  thinking  that  it  was  Sabbath, 
said,  that  he  meant  to  go  to  church,  and  preach  on  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  upon  which  he  had  meditated 
through  the  whole  night.  This  was  the  subject  on 
which  he  should  have  preached  in  his  ordinary  course. 
But  he  was  so  weak,  that  he  needed  to  be  supported 
from  his  bed-side  by  two  men,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  could  sit  on  a  chair. 

Next  day  at  noon,  John  Durie,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Leith,  and  Archibald  Stewart,  who  were  among  his 
intimate  acquaintances,  came  into  his  room.  Per- 
ceiving that  he  was  very  sick,  they  wished  to  take 
their  leave,  but  he  insisted  that  they  should  remain, 
and  having  prevailed  with  them  to  stay  dinner,  he  rose 


•  Smetoni  Responsio,  118.  The  house  which  the  Reformer 
possessed  is  situated  near  the  bottom  of  the  High  Street,  a  lit- 
tle below  the  Fountain  well.  It  has  these  three  words  inscribed 
on  it,  esox,  Deus,  God. 

f  As  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  quotations,  the  reader 
may  be  informed,  once  for  all,  that  the  account  of  the  Reform- 
er's last  illness  and  death  is  taken  from  the  following  authori- 
ties: M  Exiroii  vtri  Joannis  Knoxii,  Scoticana?  Ecclesiue  instau- 
ratoris,  Vera  extremae  rite  et  obitus  Historia,"  published  by 
Thomas  Snieton,  principal  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  at  the 
end  of  his  "Responsio  ad  Hamiltonii  Dialogura.  Edinburgh 
a  pud  Johannem  Rosseum.  Pro  Henrico  Charteris.  Anno  Do. 
1579.  Cum  Privilerfo  Regali :"— "  Journal  of  the  Transactions 
in  Scotland,  (Annis)  1570— 1573,  by  Richard  Bannatyne,  secre- 
tary to  John  Knox,"  413 — 429,  edited  from  an  authenti  MS. 
by  J.  Graham  Dalrell,  Esq.  Anno  1806:— Spottiswood*s  Histo- 
ry, p.  265—267.  Anno  1677:  and  Calderwood's  MS.  History, 
ad  Ann.  1572;  copy  in  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  transcri- 
bed Anno  1634.  The  two  first  of  these  works  contain  the  most 
anciant  and  authentic  narrative!!,  both  being  written  at  the  *.ime 
of  the  event,  and  by  persons  who  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses 
of  what  they  relate. 


from  bed,  and  came  to  the  table,  which  wit. the  last 
time  that  he  ever  sat  at  it.  He  ordered  a  hogshead  of 
wine  which  was  in  his  cellar  to  be  pierced  for  them; 
and,  with  a  hilarity  which  he  delighted  to  indulge 
among  his  friends,  desired  Archibald  Steward  to  send 
for  some  of  it  as  long  as  it  lasted,  for  he  would  not 
tarry  until  it  was  all  used. 

On  Sabbath,  the  16th,  he  kept  his  bed,  and  mista- 
king it  for  the  first  day  of  the  fast  appointed  on 
account  of  the  French  massacre,  refused  to  take  any 
dinner.  Fairley  of  Braid,  who  was  present,  informed 
him  that  the  fast  did  not  commence  until  the  following 
Sabbath,  and  sitting  down,  and  dining  before  his  bed, 
prevailed  on  him  to  take  a  little  food. 

He  was  very  anxious  to  meet  once  more  with  the 
session  of  his  church,  to  leave  them  his  dying  charge, 
and  bid  them  a  last  farewell.  In  compliance  with  this 
wish,  hie  colleague,  the  elders,  ana  deacons,  with 
David  Lindsay,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Leith,  assem- 
bled in  his  room  on  Monday  the  17th,  when  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  words,  which  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  all. 
"  The  day  approaches,  and  is  now  before  the  door,  for 
which  I  have  frequently  and  vehemently  thirsted, 
when  I  shall  be  released  from  my  great  labours  and 
innumerable  sorrows,  and  shall  be  with  Christ.  And 
now,  God  is  my  witness,  whom  I  have  served  in  the 
spirit  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  that  1  have  taught 
nothing  but  the  true  and  solid  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  have  had  it  for  my  only  object 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  confirm  the  faithful,  to 
comfort  the  weak,  the  fearful,  and  the  distressed,  by 
the  promises  of  grace,  and  to  fight  against  the  proud 
and  rebellious,  by  the  divine  threaten  in  g^s.  I  know 
that  many  have  frequently  complained,  and  still  loudly 
complain,  of  my  too  great  severity ;  but  God  knows 
that  my  mind  was  always  void  of  hatred  to  the  per- 
sons of  those  against  whom  I  thundered  the  severest 
judgments.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  I  felt  the  greatest 
abhorrence  at  the  sins  in  which  they  indulged,  but  I 
still  kept  this  one  thing  in  view,  that,  if  possible,  I 
might  grain  them  to  the  Lord.  What  influenced  me  to 
utter  whatever  the  Lord  put  into  my  mouth,  so  boldly, 
without  respect  of  persons,  was  a  reverential  fear  of 
my  God,  who  called  and  of  his  grace  appointed  me  to 
be  a  steward  of  divine  mysteries,  and  a  belief  that  he 
will  demand  an  account  of  my  discharge  of  the  trust 
committed  to  me,  when  I  shall  stand  before  his  tribu- 
nal. I  profess,  therefore,  before  God,  and  before  his 
holy  angel9,  that  I  never  made  merchandise  of  the 
sacred  word  of  God,  never  studied  to  please  men, 
never  indulged  my  own  private  passions  or  those  of 
others,  but  faithfully  distributed  the  talents  intrusted 
to  me  for  the  edification  of  the  church  over  which  1 
watched.  Whatever  obloquy  wicked  men  may  cast  on 
me  respecting  this  point,  I  rejoice  in  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience.  In  the  mean  time,  my  dearest 
brethren,  do  you  persevere  in  the  eternal  truth  of  the 
gospel ;  wait  diligently  on  the  flock  over  which  the 
Lord  hath  sot  you,  and  which  he  redeemed  with  the 
blood  of  his  only  begotten  Son.  And  thou,  my  dear 
brother  Lawson,  fight  the  good  fight,  and  do  the  work 
of  the  Lord  joyfully  and  resolutely.  The  Lord  from 
on  high  bless  you  and  the  whole  church  of  Edinburgh, 
against  whom,  as  long  as  they  persevere  in  the  word 
of  truth  which  they  have  heard  of  me,  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail."*  Having  warned  them  against 
countenancing  those  who  disowned  the  King's  au- 
thority, and  made  some  observations  on  a  complaint 
which  Maitland  had  lodged  against  him  before  the 
session,  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  speaking.  Those  who  were  present  were 
filled  both  with  joy  and  grief  by  this  affecting  address. 


*  This  speech  is  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Sine  ton,  which 
accounts  for  the  difference  of  style  which  the  intelligent  reader 
must  have  remarked. 
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After  reminding  him  of  the  warfare  which  he  had 
endured,  and  the  triumph  which  awaited  him,  and 
joining  in  prayer,  they  took  their  leave  of  him  drowned 
in  tears. 

When  they  were  going  oat,  he  desired  his  colleague 
and  Lindsay  to  remain  behind.  "  There  is  one  thing 
that  greaily  grieves  me,1'  said  he  to  them.  "  You 
have  been  witnesses  of  the  former  courage  and  con- 
stancy of  Grange  in  the  cause  of  God  ;  but  now,  alas  ! 
into  what  a  goTph  has  he  precipitated  himself!  I  en- 
treat yon  not  to  refuse  the  request  which  I  now 
make  to  you :  Go  to  the  castle,  and  tell  him  from  me, 
*That  John  Knox  remains  the  same  man  now  when  he 
it  about  to  die,  that  ever  he  knew  him  when  able  in 
body,  and  wills  him  to  consider  what  he  was,  and  the 
estate  in  which  he  now  stands,  which  is  a  great  part 
of  his  trouble.  Neither  the  craggy  rock  in  which  he 
miserably  confides,  nor  the  carnal  prudence  of  that 
man  (Maitland)  whom  he  esteems  a  demi-god,  nor 
the  assistance  of  strangers,  shall  preserve  him;  but  he 
shall  be  disgracefully  dragged  from  his  nest  to  punish- 
ment, and  hung  on  a  gallows  before  the  face  of  the  sun, 
unless  he  speedily  amend  his  life,  and  flee  to  the  mercy 
of  God.'  That  man's  soul  is  dear  to  me,  and  I  would 
not  have  it  perish,  if  I  could  save  it."  The  ministers 
undertook  to  execute  this  commission ;  and  going  up 
to  the  castle,  they  obtained  an  interview  with  the  gov- 
ernor, and  delivered  their  message.  He  at.  first  exhib- 
ited some  symptoms  of  relenting,  but  having  consulted 
apart  with  Maitland,  he  returned,  and  gave  them  a  very 
unpleasant  answer.  This  being  reported  to  Knox,  he 
was  much  grieved,  and  said,  that  he  had  been  earnest 
in  prayer  for  that  man,  and  he  still  trusted  that  his  soul 
would  be  savedy  although  his  body  should  come  to  a 
miserable  end.* 

After  his  interview  with  the  session,  he  was  much 
worse;  his  difficulty  of  breathing  increased,  and  he 
oould  not  speak  without  great  and  obvious  pain.  Yet' 
he  continued  still  to  receive  persons  of  every  rank, 
who  came  in  great  numbers  to  visit  him,  and  he  suf- 
fered none  to  go  away  without  exhortations,  which  he 
uttered  with  such  variety  and  suitableness  as  astonish- 
ed those  who  waited  upon  him.  Lord  Boyd  came  in 
and  said,  "  I  know,  Sir,  that  I  have  offended  you  in 
many  things,  and  am  now  come  to  crave  your  pardon." 
His  answer  was  not  heard,  as  the  attendants  retired 
and  left  them  alone.  But  his  Lordship  returned  next 
day,  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Morton  and  the 
laird  of  Drumlanrig*  The  Reformer's  private  conver- 
sation with  Morton  was  very  particular,  as  afterwards 
related  by  the  Earl  himself.  He  asked  him,  if  he  was 
previously  acquainted  with  the  design  to  murder  the 
late  king.  Morton  having  answered  in  the  negative,! 
he  said, "  Well,  God  has  beautified  you  with  many 
benefits  which  he  has  not  given  to  every  man ;  as  he 
has  given  you  riches,  wisdom,  and  friends,  and  now 
is  to  prefer  you  to  the  government  of  this  realm.£ 
And  therefore,  in  the  name  of  God,  1  charge  you  to  use 
all  these  benefits  aright,  and  better  in  time  to  come 

*  After  the  castle  surrendered,  and  Khrcaldy  was  condemned 
to  die,  Lindsay  attended  him  at  his  earnest  desire,  and  received 
much  satisfaction  from  conversation  with  him.  When  he  was 
on  the  scaffold,  he  desired  the  minister  to  repeat  Knox's  last 
words  respecting'  him,  and  said  that  he  hoped  they  would  prove 
true.  James  Melville  had  this  information  from- Lindsay.  MS. 
Diary,  p.  29, 30.     See  also  Spottis.  266, 272. 

f  He  acknowledged  afterwards  that  he  did  know  of  the  mur- 
der; bnt  excused  himself  for  concealing  it.  "  The  quene  (he 
said^  was  the  doare  thareof,"  and  as  for  the  king,  he  was  "  sic 
a  bsume,  that  there  was  nothing  tan  Id  him  but  he  wald  revcill 
it  to  hir  agane."     Bannatyne,  494,  497. 

f  The  regent  Mar  died  on  the  29th  of  October  preceding. 
The  nobility  were  at  this  time  assembled  at  Edinburgh  to  chuse 
his  successor,  and  it  was  understood  that  Morton  would  be 
raised  to  that  dignity.  He  was  elected  regent  on  the  day  of 
Knox's  death.  Bannatyne,  41 T,  412,  427.  The  author  of  the 
Historie  of  Kins:  James  the  Sext  say*,  that  the  regent  died  Oc- 
tober 18,  and  adds,  "efter  him  dyed  Johne  Knox  in  that  same 
awncth."  p.  197.    But  ha  has  mistaken  the  dates. 


than  ye  have  done  in  times  bypast;  first  to  God's 
glory,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  evangel,  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  church  of  God,  and  his  ministry ;  next 
for  the  weal  of  the  King,  and  his  realm  and  true  sub- 
jects. If  so  ye  shall  do,  God  shall  bless  you  and 
honour  you  ;  but  if  ye  do  it  not,  God  shall  spoil  you 
of  these  benefits,  and  your  end  shall  be  ignominy  and 
shame."* 

On  Thursday,  the  20th,  Lord  Lindsay,  the  bishop  of 
Caithness,  and  several  gentlemen  visited  him.  He 
exhorted  them  to  continue  in  the  truth  which  they  had 
heard,  for  there  was  no  other  word  of  salvation,  and 
besought  them  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  in  the 
castle.  The  Earl  of  Glencairn  (who  had  often  visited 
him)  came  in,  with  Lord  Ruthven.  The  latter,  who 
called  only  once,  said  to  him,  "If  there  be  any  thing, 
Sir,  that  I  am  able  to  do  for  you,  I  pray  you  charge 
me."  His  reply  was,  "  I  care  not  for  all  the  pleasure 
and  friendship  of  the  world." 

A  religious  lady  of  his  acquaintance  desired  him  to 
praise  God  for  what  good  he  had  done,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  speak  in  his  commendation,  when  he  interrupted 
her.  "Tongue  !  tongue  !  lady,  flesh  of  itself  is  over- 
proud,  and  needs  no  means  to  esteem  itself."  He  put  her 
in  mind  of  what  had  been  said  to  her  long  ago,  •'  Lady 
lady,  the  black  one  has  never  tram  pit  on  your  fute  ; 
and  exhorted  her  to  lay  aside  pride,  and  be  clothed 
with  humility.  He  then  protested  as  to  himself,  as  he 
had  often  done  before,  that  he  relied  wholly  on  the 
free  mercy  of  God,  manifested  to  mankind  through 
his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom  alone  he  embraced 
for  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption.  The  rest  of  the  company  having  taken 
their  leave  of  him,  he  said  to  the  laird  of  Braid, 
*'  Every  one  bids  me  good  night,  but  when  will,  you 
do  it  ?  I  have  been  greatly  indebted  unto  you ;  for 
which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  recompense  you  ;  but  I 
commit  you,  to  one  that  is  able  to  do  it,  to  the  eternal 
God." 

On  Friday  the  21st,  he  desired  Richard  Bannatyne 
to  order  his  coffin  to  be  made.  During  that  day  he 
was  much  engaged  in  meditation  and  prayer.  These 
word 8  were  often  in  his  mouth  :  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus. 
Sweet  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit.  Be 
merciful,  Lord,  to  thy  church  which  thou  hast  redeem- 
ed. Give  peace  to  this  afflicted  commonwealth. 
Raise  up  faithful  pastors  who  will  take  the  charge  of 
thy  church.  Grant  us,  Lord,  the  perfect  hatred  of 
sin,  both  by  the  evidences  of  thy  wrath  and  mercy." 
In  the  midst  of  his  meditations,  he  would  often  ad- 
dress those  who  stood  by,  in  such  sentences  as  these  : 
44  O  serve  the  Lord  in  fear,  and  death  -shall  not  be 
terrible  to  you.  Nay,  blessed  shall  death  be  to  those 
who  have  felt  the  power  of  the  death  of  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God." 

On  Sabbath,  the  23d  (which  was  the  first  day  of  the 
national  fast,)  during  the  afternoon-sermon,  lie,  after 
lying  a  considerable  time  quiet,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  If  any  be  present,  let  them  come  and  see  the  work 
of  God."  Richard  Bannatyne,  thinking  that  his  death 
was  at  hand,  sent  to  the  church  for  Johnston  of 
Elphingston.  When  he  came  to  his  bedside,  he  hurst 
out  in  these  rapturous  expressions  :  "  I  have  been 
these  two  las't  nights  in  meditation  on  the  troubled 
state  of  the  church  of  God,  the  spouse  of  Jesus  ChriM, 
despised  of  the  world,  but  precious  in  the  sight  of 
God.  I  have  called  to  God  for  her,  and  have  commit- 
ted her  to  her  head,  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  fought 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  heavenly  things,  and 
have  prevailed.  I  have  been  in  heaven,  and  have  pos- 
session. I  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  joys  where 
presently  I  am."     He  then  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer 


*  Morton  gave  this  account  of  hi*  conference  with  the  Re- 
former, to  the  minister*  who  attended  him  before  his  execution. 
Being  asked  by  them  if  he  had  not  found  Knox's  admonition 
true,  he  replied,  "  1  have  fand  it  indeid."  Morton's  Confes- 
sion, apud  Bannatyne,  508,  509. 
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and  the  creed,  interjecting  some  devout  aspiration  be- 
tween every  article. 

After  sermon  many  came  to  visit  him.  Perceiving 
that  he  breathed  with  great  difficulty,  some  of  them 
asked  if  he  felt  much  pain.  He  answered,  that  he 
was  willing  to  lie  there  for  years,  if  God  so  pleased, 
and  if  he  continued  to  shine  upon  his  soul  through 
Jesus  Christ.  He  slept  very  little ;  but  was  employ- 
ed almost  incessantly  either  in  meditation,  in  prayer, 
or  in  exhortation.  "  Live  in  Christ.  Live  in  Christ, 
and  then  flesh  need  not  fear  death.  Lord,  grant 
true  pastors  to  thy  church,  that  purity  of  doctrine  may 
be  retained.  Restore  peace  again  to  this  common- 
wealth, with  godly  rulers  and  magistrates.  Once, 
Lord,  make  an  end  of  my  trouble.'*  Stretching  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  he  said,  "  Lord,  I  commend  my 
spirit,  soul,  and  body,  and  all,  into  thy  hands.  Thou 
knowest,  O  Lord,  my  troubles:  I  do  not  murmur 
against  thee,"  His  pious  ejaculations,  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  those  who  waited  on  him  could  only 
recollect  a  small  portion  of  them  ;  for  seldom  was  he 
silent,  when  they  were  not  employed  in  reading  or  in 
prayer. — During  the  course  of  that  night  his  sickness 
greatly  increased. 

Monday,  the  21th  of  November,  was  the  last  day 
that  he  spent  on  earth.  That  morning  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  lie  in  bed,  but,  though  unable  to  stand 
alone,  rose  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  and  put  on 
his  8  toe  kings  and  doublet.  Being  conducted  to  a 
chair,  he  sat  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  was  put  in 
bed  again.  In  the  progress  of  the  day,  it  appeared 
evident  that  his  end  drew  near.  Besides  his  wife  and 
Richard  Bannatvne,  Campbell  of  Kinyeancleugh, 
Johnston  of  Elphingston,  and  Dr.  Preston,  three  of 
his  most  intimate  acquaintances,  sat  by  turns  at  his 
bed-side.     Kinyeancleugh  asked  him,  if  he  had  any 

fain.  "  It  is  no  painful  pain,  but  such  a  pain  as  shall, 
trust,  put  end  to  the  battle.  I  must  leave  the 
care  of  my  wife  and  children  to  you  (continued  he,) 
to  whom  you  must  be  a  husband  in  my  room."  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  his  eyes  failed, 
and  his  speech  was  considerably  affected.  He  desired 
his  wife  to  read  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  "  Is  not  that  a  comfortable  chap- 
ter]" said  he,  when  it  was  finished.  "  O  what  sweet 
and  salutary  consolation  the  Lord  hath  afforded  me 
from  that  chapter !"  A  little  after,  he  said,  "  Now, 
for  the  last  time,  I  commend  my  soul,  spirit,  and  body 
(touching  three  of  his  fingers)  into  thy  hand,  O  Lord.'' 
About  five  o'clock,  he  said  to  his  wife,.  "  Go,  read 
where  I  cast  my  first  anchor;"  upon  which  she  read 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  and  after- 
wards a  part  of  Calvin's  sermons  on  the  Ephesians. 
After  this  he  appeared  to  fall  into  a  slumber,  inter- 
rupted by  heavy  moans,  during  which  the  attendants 
looked  every  moment  for  his  dissolution.  But  at 
length  he  awaked  as  if  from  sleep,  and  being  asked 
the  cause  of  his  sighing  so  deeply,  replied  :  '*  I  have 
formerly,  during  my  frail  life,  sustained  many  con- 
tests, and  many  assaults  of  Satan  ;  but  at  present  that 
roaring  lion  hath  assailed  me  most  furiously,  and  put 
forth  all  his  strength  to  devour,  and  make  an  end  of 
me  at  once.  Often  before  has  he  placed  my  sins 
before  my  eyes,  often  tempted  me  to  despair,  often 
endeavoured  to  ensnare  me  by  the  allurements  of  the 
world  ;  but  these  weapons  being  broken  by  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  God,  he  could  not  prevail. 
Now  he  was  attacked  me  in  another  way ;  the  cunning 
serpent  has  laboured  to  persuade  me  that  I  have  mer- 
ited heaven  and  eternal  blessedness,  by  the  faithful 
discharge  of  my  ministry.  But  blessed  be  God  who 
has  enabled  me  to  beat  down  and  quench  this  fiery  dart, 
by  suggesting  to  me  such  passages  of  scripture  as  these, 
JVhat  hast  thou  that  thou  hast  nut  received  ?  By  the  grace 
if  God  lam  what  1  am  .•  Not  7,  hut  the  grace  of  God  in 
me.  Being  thus  vanquished,  he  left  me.  Wherefore 
1  give  thanks  to  my  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  who 


was  pleased  to  give  me  the  victory  ;  and  I  am  ] 
that  the  tempter  shall  not  again  attack  me,  trat,  within 
a  short  time,  I  shall,  without  any  great  bodily  pain  or 
anguish  of  mind,  exchange  this  mortal  and  miserable 
life  for  a  blessed  immortality  through  Jesus  Christ.** 

He  then  lav  quiet  for  some  hours,  except  that  now 
and  then  he  desired  them  to  wet  his  month  with  a  little 
weak  ale.  At  ten  o'clock,  they  read  the  evening- 
prayer,  which  they  had  delayed  beyond  the  usual  hour, 
from  an  apprehension  that  he  was  asleep.  After  the 
exercise  was  concluded,  Dr.  Preston  naked  him,  if  ha 
had  heard  the  prayers.  "  Would  to  God,**  said  bet 
44  that  yon  and  all  men  had  heard  them  as  I  have  heard 
them :  1  praise  God  for  that  heavenly  sound."  The 
doctor  rose  np,  and  Kinyeancleugh  aat  down  before  his 
bed.  About  eleven  o'clock,  he  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and 
said,  Now  it  it  come.  Richard  Bannatyne  immediately 
drew  near,  and  desired  him  to  think  upon  those  com- 
fortable promises  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which 
he  had  so  often  declared  to  others ;  and,  perceiving  that 
he  was  speechless,  requested  him  to  give  them  a  sign 
that  he  heard  them,  and  that  he  died  in  peace.  Upon 
this  he  lifted  up  one  of  his  hands,  and,  sighing  twice, 
expired  without  a  struggle.* 

He  died  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  not  so 
much  oppressed  with  years,  as  worn  out  and  exhausted 
by  his  extraordinary  labours  of  bodv  and  anxieties  of 
mind.  Few  men  were  ever  exposed  to  more  dangers, 
or  underwent  such  hardships.  From  the  time  that  ha 
embraced  the  reformed  religion,  till  he  breathed  his 
last,  seldom  did  he  enjoy  a  respite  from  these,  and  he 
emerged  from  one  scene  of  difficulties,  only  to  be  in* 
volved  in  another,  and  a  more  distressing  one.  Obli- 
ged to  flee  from  St.  Andrews  to  escape  the  fury  of 
Cardinal  Beatoun,  he  found  a  retreat  in  East  Lothian, 
from  which  he  waa  hunted  by  Archbishop  Hamilton. 
He  lived  for  several  years  as  an  outlaw,  in  dally  ap- 
prehension of  falling  a  prey  to  those  who  eagerly 
sought  his  life.    The  few  months  during  which  ha 


enjoyed  protection  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews 
succeeded  by  a  long  and  rigorous  captivity.  After 
enjoying  some  repose  in  England,  he  was  again  driven 
into  banishment,  and  for  five  years  wandered  an  an 
exile  on  the  continent.  When  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  it  was  to  engage  in  a  struggle  of  the 
most  perilous  and  arduous  kind.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion was  established,  and  he  was  settled  in  the  capital, 
he  was  involved  in  a  continual  contest  with  the  Court. 
When  he  was  relieved  from  this  warfare,  and  thought 
only  of  ending  his  days  in  peace,  he  was  again  called 
into  the  field ;  and,  although  scarcely  able  to  walk, 
was  obliged  to  remove  from  his  flock,  and  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  his  enemies  by  submitting  to  a  new  banish- 
ment. He  was  repeatedly  condemned  for  heresy  and 
proclaimed  an  outlaw  ;  thrice  he  was  accused  of  high 
treason,  and  on  two  of  these  occasions  he  appeared  and 
underwent  a  trial.  A  price  was  publicly  set  on  his 
head  ;  assassins  were  employed  to  kill  him ;  and  his 
life  was  attempted  both  with  the  pistol  and  the  dagger. 
Yet  he  escaped  all  these  perils,  and  finished  his  course 
in  peace  and  in  honoar.  No  wonder  that  he  was 
weary  of  the  world,  and  anxious  to  depart ;  and  with 
great  propriety  might  it  be  said,  at  his  decease,  that 
44  he  rested  from  his  labours." 

On  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  November,  he  waa  in- 
terred in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Giles.f    His  funeral 

*  "Manum  itaque,  quasi  novas  vires  jamjam  rooriturus  con- 
cipiens,  caelum  versus  erigit,  duobusque  emitsis  suspiriis,  e  mor- 
tal! corporc  emigravit,  citra  ultiiru  aut  pedum  aut  aliaruui  par- 
ti um  corporis  inotum,  ut  potius  doruiirc  quam  occidisse  videre- 
tur."     Smetoni  Responsio,  p.  123. 

f  Cald.  MS.  ad  Ann.  1572.  Bannatyne,  429.  Spottiswood, 
207.  The  area  of  the  parliament  rauare  was  formerly  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Giles.  Some  think  that  he  was  boned  in 
one  of  the  aisles  of  his  own  church.  The  place  where  the  Re- 
former preached  is  that  which  is  now  called  Tht  Old  Ckurck. 
It  has,  however,  undergone  a  great  change  since  his  time. 
The  space  now  occupied  by  the  pulpit  and  the  greater  part  of 
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ttttaded  by  the  mtwiy  elected  regent,  Morton,  by 
mil  the  nobility  who  were  in  the  city,  and  a  great  con- 
course of  people.  When  his  body  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  the  Regent  emphatically  pronounced  his  eulo- 
giom,  in  the  well  known  words,  There  ties  He,  who 
newer  femrtd  ike  fact  of  men."* 


The  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  has  been 
drawn  in  very  opposite  colours,  by  different  writers, 
and  mi  different  times.  The  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  public  opinion  about  him,  with  the  causes 
which  have  produced  them,  form  a  subject  not  uncuri- 
ons,  nor  unworthy  of  attention. 
.  The  interest  excited  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  poli- 
tical revolutions  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  acted  so 
conspicuous  m  part,  caused  his  name  to  be  known 
throughout  Europe,  more  extensively  than  those  of 
it  of  the  reformers.  When  we  reflect  that  the  Ro- 
i Catholics  looked  upon  him  as  the  principal  instru- 

Bt  in  overthrowing  their  religious  establishment  in 
this  country,  we  are  prepared  to  expect  that  the  writers 
of  that  persuasion  would  represent  his  character  in  an 
cnfrnvonrable  light ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon charges  of  heresy  and  apostacy,  they  would  de- 
scribe him  as  a  man  of  a  restless,  turbulent  spirit,  and 
of  rebellious  principles.  We  will  not  even  be  greatly 
surprised  though  we  find  them  charging  him  with 
whoredom,  because,  being  a  priest,  he  entered  into 
wedlock,  once  and  a  second  time ;  and  imputing  his 
change  of  religion  to  a  desire  of  releasing  himself  from 
the  bonds  by  which  the  popish  clergy  were  profession- 
ally bound  to  chastity.  But  all  this  is  nothing  to  the 
portraits  which  they  have  drawn  of  him,  in  which,  to 
the  violation  of  all  credibility,  he  is  unblushingly  re- 
pfOBOntod  as  a  man,  or  rather  a  monster,  of  the  most 
profligate  character,  who  gloried  in  depravity,  who 
avowedly  indulged  in  the  most  vicious  practices,  and 
upon  whom  Providence  fixed  the  most  evident  marks 
or  reprobation  at  his  death,  which  was  accompanied 
with  circumstances  that  excited  the  utmost  horror  in 
the  beholders. f  This  might  astonish  us,  did  we  not 
know,  from  undoubted  documents,  that  there  were  at 
that  time  a  number  of  writers,  who,  by  inventing  or 
retailing  such  malignant  calumnies,  attempted' to  blast 
the  fairest  and  most  unblemished  characters  among 
those  who  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  that,  absurd  and  outrageous  as  the  accusa- 
tions were,  they  were  greedily  swallowed  by  the 
numerous  slaves  of  prejudice  and  credulity.  The 
memory  of  no  one  was  loaded  with  a  greater  share  of 
this  obloquy  than  our  Reformer's.  But  these  accounts 
have  long  ago  lost  every  degree  of  credit;  and  they 
now  remain  only  as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  lies  or  of 
strong  delusion,  by  which  these  writers  were  actuated, 
and  of  the  deep  and  deadly  hatred  which  they  had 
conceived  against  Knox,  on  account  of  his  strenuous 
and  successful  exertions  in  overthrowing  the  fabric  of 
papal  superstition  and  despotism. 

Knox  was  known  and  esteemed  by  the  principal 
persons  among  the  reformed  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany.  We  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to 
mention  his  friendship  with  the  Reformer  of  Geneva* 
Besa,  the  successor  of  Calvin,  was  also  personally 
acquainted  with  him ;  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
him  abound  with  expressions  of  the  warmest  regard, 
and  highest  esteem ;  and  he  afterwards  raised  an  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  our  Reformer's  memory,  in  his  Images 

the  taats,  wu  then  an  aisle;  and  the  church  was  considerably 
■sore  to  the  north  of  the  building  than  at  present.  The  small 
charch  fitted  up  for  bin  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  is  called, 
by  Beauatyne,  the  Tolbooik.  Whether  it  was  exactly  that 
art  of  the  bailding  now  called  the  Tolbooth  church,  I  do  not 


cr 


*  Some  verses  written  to  the  Reformer's  memory  mar  be 
seta  ia  Not*  LXL  f  See  Note  LXH. 


of  Illustrious  men.  This  was  done,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  by  the  German  biographer,  Melchior  Adam, 
the  Dutch  Verheiden,  and  the  French  La  Roque.  The 
late  historian  of  the  literature  of  Geneva,  (whose  reli- 
gious sentiments  are  very  different  from  those  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  days  of  Calvin  and  Beza),  although 
he  is  displeased  with  the  philippics  which  Knox  some- 
times pronounced  from  the  pulpit,  says,  that  he  "  im- 
mortalised himself  by  his  courage  against  popery,  and 
his  firmness  against  the  tyranny  of  Mary;"  and  that 
though  a  violent,  he  was  always  an  open  and  honour- 
able enemy  to  the  Catholics.* 

The  affectionate  veneration  in  which  his  memory 
continued  to  be  held  in  Scotland  after  his  death, 
evinces  that  the  influence  which  he  possessed  among 
his  countrymen  during  his  life  was  not  constrained, 
but  founded  on  the  opinion  which  they  entertained  of 
his  virtues  and  talents.  Bannatyne  has  drawn  his 
character  in  the  most  glowing  colours;  and,  although 
allowances  must  he  made  for  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  a  favourite  servant  wrote  of  a  beloved  and  re- 
vered master,  yet,  as  he  lived  long  in  the  Reformer's 
family,  and  was  himself  a  man  of  respectability  and 
learning,  his  testimony  is  by  no  means  to  be  d  is  re- 
gard ed.f  "In  this  manner  fsays  he)  departed  this 
man  of  God  :  the  light  of  Scotland,  the  comfort  of  the 
church  within  the  same,  the  mirror  of  godliness,  and 

ftattern  and  example  of  all  true  ministers,  in  purity  of 
ife,  soundness  in  doctrine,  and  boldness  in  reproving 
of  wickedness;  one  that  cared  not  the  favour  of  men, 
how  great  soever  they  were.  What  dexterity  in  teach- 
ing, boldness  in  reproving,  and  hatred  of  wickedness 
was  in  him,  my  ignorant  dulness  is  not  able  to  declare, 
which  if  I  should  preis£  to  set  out,  it  were  as  one  who 
would  light  a  candle  to  let  men  see  the  sun  ;  seeing  all 
his  virtues  are  better  known,  and  notified ||  to  the  world 
a  thousand  fold  than  I  am  able  to  express.  "§ 

Principal  Smeton's  character  of  him,  while  it  is  less 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  is  equally  honour- 
able and  flattering.  "  I  know  not  (says  he)  if  ever  so 
much  piety  and  genius  were  lodged  in  such  a  frail  and 
weak  body.  Certain  I  am,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  one  in  whom  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shone  so 
bright,  to  the  comfort  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  None 
spared  himself  less  in  enduring  fatigues  of  body  and 
mind  :  none  was  more  intent  on  discharging  the  duties 
of  the  province  assigned  to  him."  And  again,  address- 
ing his  calumniator  Hamilton,  he  says,  "This  illus- 
trious, I  say  illustrious  servant  of  God,  John  Knox,  I 
will  clear  from  your  feigned  accusations  and  slanders, 
rather  by  the  testimony  of  a  venerable  assembly  than 
by  my  own  denial.  This  pious  duty,  this  reward  of  a 
well  spent  life,  all  of  them  most  cheerfully  discharge 
to  their  excellent  instructor  in  Christ  Jesus.  This 
testimony  of  gratitude  they  all  owe  to  him,  who,  they 
know,  ceased  not  to  deserve  well  of  all  till  he  ceased 


*  Mons.  Senebier,  Hist.  Lit.  de  Geneve,  i.  377. 

f  The  reader  should  observe,  that  the  word  servant,  or  ser- 
vitor, was  then  used  with  greater  latitude  than  it  is  now,  and 
in  old  writings  often  signifies  the  person  whom  we  call  by  the 
more  honourable  names  of  clerk,  secretary,  or  man  of  business. 
As  the  drawing  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  papers,  and  the 
compiling  of  the  history  of  public  proceedings,  was  committed 
to  our  Reformer,  from  the  time  of  his  la«t  return  to  Scotland, 
he  kept  a  person  of  this  description  in  his  family,  and  Banna- 
tyne  held  the  situation. 

In  a  speech  which  he  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  10th 
March,  1571,  Bannatyne  says:  "It  has  pleasit  God  to  mnk  mc 
a  servant  to  that  man  Johne  Knox,  whom  I  serve,  a<  God  b«lris 
me  witnes,  not  so  mekle  in  respect  of  my  worldlic  commoditie, 
as  for  that  integrity  and  vprytness  which  I  have  ever  knowin, 
and  presentlie  vnaerstandis  to  be  in  him,  especiallie  in  the 
(aythfull  administratione  of  his  office,  in  teaching  of  the  word 
of  God;  and  gif  1  vnderstude,  or  knew  that  he  ware  a  fals 
teacher,  a  seducer,  a  rasere  of  schisme,  or  ane  that  makis  divi- 
sione  in  the  kirk  of  God,  as  he  is  reported  to  be  by  the  former 
acrusationes,  I  wald  not  serve  him  for  all  the  substance  in 
Edinburgh."    Journal,  p.  104, 105.  |  >•  *•  labour. 

U  In  the  printed  book  it  is  M  not  hid.**  I  suppose  it  should 
be  "  notified."  {  Bannatyne,  427,  429. 
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to  breathe.  Released  from  a  body  exhausted  in  Chris- 
tian warfare,  and  translated  to  a  blessed  rest,  where  he 
has  obtained  the  sweet  reward  of  his  labours,  he  now 
triumphs  with  Christ.  But  beware,  sycophant,  of  in- 
sulting him  when  dead;  for  he  has  left  behind  him  as 
many  defenders  of  his  reputation,  as  there  are  persons 
who  were  drawn,  by  his  faithful  preaching,  from  the 
gulph  of  ignorance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel."* 

The  divines  of  the  church  of  England  who  were 
contemporary  with  Knox,  entertained  a  great  respect 
for  his  character,  and  ranked  him  along  with  the  most 
eminent  of  their  own  Reformers. f  1  have  already 
produced  the  mark  of  esteem  which  bishop  Bale  con- 
ferred on  hirn.J  Aylmer,  in  a  work  written  to  confute 
one  of  his  opinions,  bears  a  voluntary  testimony  to  his 
learning  and  integrity. ||  And  Ridley,  who  stickled 
more  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  than  any  of  his 
brethren  at  that  period,  and  who  was  displeased  with 
the  opposition  which  Knox  made  to  the  introduction 
of  the  English  liturgy  at  Frankfort,  expressed  his  high 
opinion  of  him,  as  "  a  man  of  wit,  much  good  learning, 
and  earnest  zeal."§  Whatever  dissatisfaction  they 
felt  at  his  pointed  reprehensions  of  several  parts  of 
their  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  English  digni- 
taries rejoiced  at  the  success  of  his  exertions,  and  with- 
out scruple  expressed  their  approbation  of  many  of  his 
measures  which  were  afterwards  severely  censured  by 
their  successors.^  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  his  me- 
mory was  held  in  veneration  by  the  English  Puritans. 
Some  of  the  chief  men  among  them  were  personally 
acquainted  with  him  during  his  residence  in  England 
ana  on  the  continent ;  others  corresponded  with  him  by 
letters.  They  greatly  esteemed  his  writings,  sought 
for  his  manuscripts  with  avidity,  and  published  them 
with  testimonies  of  the  warmest  approbation.** 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
arose  another  race  of  prelates,  of  very  different  princi- 
ples from  the  English  reformers,  who  began  to  main- 
tain the  divine  right  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  with  the 
intrinsic  excellency  of  a  ceremonious  worship,  and 
to  adopt  a  new  language  respecting  other  reformed 
churches.  Dr.  Bancroft,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  the  first  writer  among  them  who 
spoke  disrespectfully  of  Knox, ft  a^ter  whom  it  became 
a  fashionable  practice  among  the  hierarchical  party. ' 
This  was  resented  by  the  ministers  of  Scotland,  who 
warmly  vindicated  the  character  of  their  Reformer.^}: 


*  Smrtoni  Rcsp.  ad  Hamilt.  Dial.  p.  95,  115. 

+  Calfhill'a  Answere  to  the  Treatise  of  the  Crosse:  Preface 
to  the  Readers,  fol.  18,  a.  Lonri.  1565.  This  writer  was  cousin 
to  Toby  Matthew*,  archbishop  of  York;  and  in  the  Convoca- 
tion whirh  met  in  1562,  eat  as  a  representative  of  the  clergy 
of  London,  and  the  canons  of  Oxford.  Strype,  Annals,  i.  289, 
292—3.  J  See  page  67. 

|l  Harborowe  for  Faithful  and  Trewc  Subject*.  H.  B  2.  C. 
C  2.  Life  of  Avlmcr,  p.  238. 

$  Strype's  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  19,  20. 

if  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  port  hi.  B.  vi.  p.  351.  352. 

*«  In  a  dedication  ol  Knox's  Exposition  of  the  Temptation 
of  Christ,  John  Field,  the  publisher,  says:  "  If  ever  God  shall 
vouchsafe  the  church  so  great  a  bent  lite;  when  his  infinite 
letters  and  sundry  other  treatises  shall  be  gathered  together, 
it  shall  appear  what  an  excellent  man  he  was,  and  what  a  won- 
derfull  lo>se  that  church  of  Scotland  susteined  when  that  wor- 
thic  man  was  taken  from  them. — If,  by  voursclfe  or  others  you 
can  procure  any  other  his  writings  or  tetters  here  at  home,  or 
abroad  in  Scotland,  be  a  meane  that  we  may  receive  them.  It 
were  great  pittie  that  any  the  Iea»t  of  his  writinges  should  be 
lost;  for  he  evermore  wrote  both  godly  and  diligently, in  ques- 
tions of  divinitie,  and  also  of  church  pollicie;  and  Vis  letters 
being  had  togeather,  would  togeather  set  out  an  whole  historic 
of  the  churches  where  he  lived." 

t+  In  a  sermon  preached  by  him  at  Paul's  Cross,  before  the 
Parliament  of  England,  Feb.  9,  1588,  on  1  John  iv.  1.  and 
which  was  afterwards  published.  He  enlarged  on  the  subject 
in  two  posterior  treatises,  the  one  eutitled,  ••  Dangerous  Posi- 
tion?; or  Scottish  Genevating,  and  English  Scottiring  :"  The 
other  "  A  Survey  of  the  Pretended  Holv  Discipline." 

t:  John  Davidson,  minister  first  at  Libberton,  and  afterwards 
at  Prestonpans,  answered  Bancroft  in  a  book  entitled,  M  Dr. 
Bancroft's  Rashness  in  Railing  against  the  Kirk  of  Scotland." 


In  discharging  this  doty  they  iaonrrad  the  frown*  ni 

resentment  of  their  sovereign.  Though  educated  nn- 
der  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age,  and  a 
warm  friend  to  popular  liberty,  James,  in  spite  of  the 
instructions  of  Buchanan,  turned  out  a  pedant,  and 
cowardice  alone  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  tyrant. 
His  early  favourites  flattered  his  vanity,  fostered  his 
love  of  arbitrary  power,  and  inspired  him  with  the 
strongest  prejudices  against  the  principles  and  con- 
duct of  those  men  who,  during  his  early  years,  had 
been  the  instrument  of  preserving  his  life  and  sup- 
porting his  authority.  To  secure  his  succession  to  the 
English  crown,  he  entered  into  a  private  correspon- 
dence with  Bancroft,  and  concerted  with  him  the 
scheme  of  introducing  episcopacy  into  the  church  of 
Scotland.  The  presbyterian  ministers  incurred  his 
deep  and  lasting  displeasure  by  their  determined  re- 
sistance to  this  design,  and  by  the  united  and  firm 
opposition  which  they  made  to  the  illegal  and  despotic 
measures  of  his  government.      He  was  particularly 


displeased  at  the  testimony  which  they  publicly 
to  the  characters  of  Knox,  Buchanan,  and  the  regent 
Murray,  who  u  could  not  be  defended  (he  said}  bnt  by 
traitors  and  seditious  theologues."  Andrew  Melville 
told  him  that  they  were  the  men  who  had  set  the 
crown  on  his  head,  and  deserved  better  of  him  than 
to  be  so  traduced.  James  complained  that  Knox  had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  his  mother;  to  which  Pat- 
rick Galloway,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
replied,  "  if  a  king  or  a  queen  be  a  murderer,  why 
should  they  not  be  called  so  V  Walter  Balcanqubal, 
another  minister  of  the  city,  having,  in  one  of  hie 
sermons,  rebuked  those  who  disparaged  the  Reformer* 
the  King  sent  for  him,  and  in  a  passion  protested,  thai 
"either  he  should  lose  his  crown,  or  Mr.  Waiter 
should  recant  his  words."  Balcanqubal  "  prayed  God 
to  preserve  his  crown,  but  said,  that  if  he  had  hit 
right  wits,  the  King  should  have  hia  bead,  before  he 
recanted  any  thing  Tie  spake."* 

James  carried  his  antipathies  to  the  presbyterian 
church  and  reformers  along  with  him  to  England,  and 
he  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  infuse  them  into  the 
minds  of  his  new  subjects.  Incensed  at  the  freedom 
which  Buchanan  had  used  in  his  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation,  and  of  the  transactions  during  the 
reicrn  of  Mary,  he  had  formerly  procured  the  condem- 
nation of  that  work  by  an  act  of  parliament.  And 
now  he  did  not  think  it  enough  that  he  had  got  Camb- 
den's  history  of  that  period  manufactured  to  his  mind, 
but  employed  agents  to  induce  the  French  historian, 
De  Thou,  to  adopt  his  representations;  and  because 
that  great  roan  scrupled  to  receive  the  royal  testimony 
respecting  events  which  happened  before  James  was 
born,  or  when  he  was  a  child,  in  opposition  to  the 
most  credible  evidence,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
complain  that  he  had  been  treated  disrespectfully. f 
Charles  I.  carried  these  prejudices  even  farther  than 
his  father  had  done.  Dunn?  his  reign,  passive  obedi- 
ence, arminianism,  and  semi-popery  formed  the  court- 
religion  ;  Calvinism  and  presbytery  were  held  in  the 
greatest  detestation,  and  proscribed  both  as  political 
and  religious  heresies.  In  the  reign  of  the  second 
Charles,  the  court,  the  bench,  the  pulpit,  the  press, 
and  the  stage,  united  in  loading  presbyterian*  with 
every  species  of  abuse,  and  in  holding  them  forth  as  a 
gloomy,  unsocial,  turbulent,  and  fanatical  race.  And 
a  large  share  of  these  contumelies  uniformly  fell  on  the 
head  of  Knox,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  brought  the 
obnoxious  principles  of  the  sect  from  Geneva,  and 
planted  them  in  his  native  country,  from  which  they 
had  spread  into  England.  The  Revolution  was  effect- 
ed in  England  by  a  coalition  of  parties  of  very  different 


*  Cald.  MS.  ad  an.  1590.  Quarto  copy  in  Ad*.  Lib.  vol.  ii. 
p.  200,261. 

+  De  Thuani  Hist  or.  Successu  apud  Jacobum  I.  Mar.  Brit. 
Regera.  Thuani  Hiat.  Tom.  vii.  para.  r.  Buckley  1733.  la- 
tog's  Hut.  of  Scotland,  i.  228—241.  2ad  edit 
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principles,  tome  of  which  were  not  of  the  most  liber- 
al kind.  Though  this  event  abated  the  force  of  the 
prejudices  alluded  to,  it  by  no  means  removed  them ; 
and  a  considerable  time  alter  it  took  place,  the  great, 
the  fashionable,  and  even  the  learned  among  the  Eng- 
lish regarded  the  Scots  as  only  beginning  to  emerge 
from  that  inelegance  and  barbarism  which  had  been 
prod  need  among  them  by  the  peculiar  sentiments  of 
Kaox  and  his  followers. 

^  The  great  body  of  his  countrymen,  however,  con- 
tinned  long  to  entertain  a  just  sense  of  the  great  obli- 
gations which  they  were  under  to  Knox.  After  the 
government  of  the  church  of  Scotland  was  conformed 
to  the  English  model,  the  Scots  prelates  still  professed 
to  look  back  to  their  national  Reformer  with  ffralitude 
and  veneration ;  and  archbishop  Spottiswood  describes 
him,  in  his  History,  as  "a  man  endued  with  rare 
gifts,  and  a  chief  instrument  that  God  used  for  the 
work  of  those  times."*  For  a  considerable  time  after 
the  Revolution,  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  treated  with 
deserved  contempt  the  libels  which  English  writers 
had  published  against  him ;  and  blushed  not  to  avow 
their  admiration  of  a  man  to  whose  labours  they  were 
indebted  for  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  more  scrip- 
tarsi  and  more  liberal  than  thst  of  which  their  neigh- 
bours could  boast.  The  union  first  produced  a  change 
in  our  national  feelings  on  this  subject.  The  short- 
lived jealousy  of  English  predominance  felt  by  many 
of  our  countrymen  on  that  occasion,  was  succeeded  by 
a  passion  for  conformity  to  our  southern  neighbours ; 
aad  so  fond  did  we  become  of  their  good  opinion,  and 
00  eager  to  secure  it,  that  we  were  disposed  to  sacrifice 
to  their'  taste  and  their  prejudices,  those  sentiments 
which  truth  as  well  as  national  honour  required  us  to 
retain.  Our  most  popular  writers  are  not  exempt  from 
this  charge ;  and  even  in  works  professing  to  be  execu- 
ted by  the  united  talents  of  our  literati,  the  misrepre- 
sentations and  gross  blunders  of  which  English  writers 
had  been  guilty  in  their  accounts  of  our  Reformation, 
and  the  false  and  scandalous  accusations  which  they 
had  brought  against  our  reformers,  have  been  generally 
adopted  and  widely  circulated,  instead  of  meeting 
with  the  exposure  and  reprobation  which  they  justly 
deserved. 

The  prejudices  entertained  against  our  Reformer  by 
the  friends  of  absolute  monarchy  were  taken  up  in  all 
their  force,  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  by  the  ad- 
herents of  4he  Stuart  family,  whose  religious  notions 
approximating  very  nearly  to  the  popish,  joined  with 
their  slavish  principle  respecting  non-resistance  to 
kings,  led  them  to  disapprove  of  almost  every  measure 
adopted  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  condemn 
the  whole  as  a  series  of  disorder,  sedition,  and  rebell- 
ion against  lawful  authority.  The  spirit  by  which  the 
Jacobitish  faction  was  actuated,  did  not  become  extinct 
With  the  family  which  was  so  long  the  object  of  their 
devotion;  and  while  they  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  the  house  of  Hanover,  they  retained  those  princi- 
ples which  had  incited  them  repeatedly  to  attempt  its 
expulsion  from  the  throne.  The  alarm  produced  by 
that  revolution  which  of  late  has  shaken  the  thrones 
of  so  many  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  has  greatly 
increased  this  party  ;  and  with  the  view  of  preserving 
the  present  constitution  of  Britain,  principles  have 
been  widely  disseminated,  which,  if  they  had  been 
generally  received  in  the  sixteenth  century,  would 
have  perpetuated  the  reign  of  popery  and  arbitrary 
power  in  Scotland.  From  persons  of  such  principles, 
nothing  favourable  to  our  Reformer  can  be  expected. 
But  the  greatest  torrent  of  abuse,  poured  upon  his 
character,  has  proceeded  from  those  literary  champions 
who  have  come  forward  to  avenge  the  wrongs,  and 
vindicate  the  innocence  of  the  peerless,  and  immaculate 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Having  conjured  up  in  their 
imagination  the  image  of  an  ideal  goddess,  they  have 
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sacrificed,  to  the  object  of  their  adoration,  all  the  char- 
acters which,  in  that  age,  were  most  estimable  for 
learning,  patriotism,  integrity,  and  religion.    As  if  the 

auarrel  which  they  had  espoused  exempted  them  from 
le  ordinary  laws  of  controversial  warfare,  and  confer- 
red on  them  the  absolute  and  undefeasible  privilege 
of  calumniating  and  defaming  at  pleasure,  they  have 
pronounced  every  person  who  spoke,  wrote,  or  acted 
against  that  Queen,  to  be  a  hypocrite  or  a  villain.  In 
the  raving  style  of  these  writers,  Knox  was  "  a  fanat- 
ical incendiary — a  holy  savage— the  son  of  violence 
and  barbarism— the  religious  Sachem  of  religious 
Mohawks."* 

I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  subject  without  adverting 
here  to  the  influence  of  the  popular  histories  of  those 
transactions,  which  have  been  written  by  two  of  our 
own  countrymen.  The  political  prejudices  and  scep- 
tical opinions  of  Mr.  Hume  are  well  known,  and  ap- 
pear prominently  in  every  part  of  his  History  of 
England.  Regarding  the  various  systems  of  religious 
belief  and  worship  as  distinguished  from  one  another 
merely  by  different  shades  of  falsehood  and  supersti- 
tion, he  has  been  led,  by  a  strange  but  not  inexplicable 
bias,  uniformly  to  shew  the  most  marked  partiality  to 
the  grosser  and  more  corrupt  forms  of  religion ;  has 
spoken  with  greater  contempt  of  the  Protestants  than 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  treated  the  Scottish  with 
greater  severity  than  the  English  Reformers.  Forget- 
ting what  was  due  to  the  character  of  a  philosopher, 
which  he  was  so  ambitious  to  maintain  in  his  other 
writings,  he  has  acted  as  the  partisan  and  advocate  of 
a  particular  family ;  and,  in  vindicating  some  of  the 
worst  measures  of  the  Stuarts,  has  done  signal  injus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  the  most  illustrious  patriots  of 
both  kingdoms.  Though  convinced  that  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge, 
he  has  laboured  to  screen  her  from  the  infsmy  to 
which  a  fair  and  unvarnished  statement  of  facts  most 
have  exposed  her,  by  fixing  the  attention  of  his  leaders 
on  an  untrue  and  exaggerated  representation  of  the 
rudeness  of  Knox  and  the  other  reformers  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded,  and  by  absurdly  imputing  to  their 
treatment  of  her  the  faults  into  which  she  was  betrayed. 
No  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Robertson  will  accuse  him  of  being  actuated  by 
such  improper  motives.  But  the  warmest  admirers  of 
his  History  of  Scotland  cannot  deny,  that  he  has  been 
misled  by  the  temptation  of  making  Ntary  the  heroine 
of  his  story,  and  of  thus  interesting  his  readers  deep- 
ly in  his  narrative,  by  blending  the  tender  and  roman- 
tic with  the  more  dry  and  uninteresting  detail  of  pub- 
lic transactions.  By  a  studious  exhibition  of  the 
personal  charms  and  accomplishments  of  the  Queen, 
by  representing  her  faults  as  arising  from  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  by 
touching  gently  on  the  errors  of  her  conduct,  while  he 
dwells  on  the  cruelty  and  the  dissimulation  of  her 
rival,  and  by  describing  her  sufferings  as  exceeding 
the  tragical  distresses  which  fancy  has  feigned  to 
excite  sorrow  and  commiseration,  he  throws  a  veil  over 
those  vices  which  he  could  not  deny;  and  by  tlie 
sympathy  which  his  pathetic  account  of  her  "death 
naturally  awakens  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  effaces 
the  impressions  of  her  guilt  which  his  preceding 
narrative  had  produced.  However  amiable  the  feel- 
ings of  the  author  might  be,  the  tendency  of  such  a 
representation  is  evident.  "  The  Dissertation  on  the 
murder  of  King  Henry"  has,  no  doubt,  convinced 
many  of  Mary's  accession  to  the  perpetration  of  that 
deed ;  but  the  History  of  Scotland  has  done  more  to 
prepossess  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  that  princess 


*  Whitaker'i  vindication  of  Queen  Mary,  passim.  Th« 
same  writer  designs  Buchanan  ••  a  serpent — daring  calumniator 
—leviathan  of  slander — the  second  of  all  human  forgers,  and 
the  first  of  all  human  slanderers."  Dr.  Robertson  he  calls  "  a 
disciple  of  the  old  school  of  slander — a  liar—and  one  for  whom 
bedlam  is  no  bedlam.'* 
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than  all  the  defences  of  her  moat  zealons  and  ingen- 
ions  advocates,  and  consequently  to  excite  prejudices 
against  those  men,  who,  on  the  lupposition  or  her  guilt, 
acted  a  most  meritorious  part,  and  who,  in  other 
respects,  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  veneration 
of  posterity. 

The  increase  of  infidelity  and  of  indifference  to  re- 
ligion in  modern  times,  especially  among  the  learned, 
has  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  swell  the  tide 
of  prejudice  against  our  Reformer.  Whatever  satis- 
faction such  persons  may  express  or  feel  at  the  ref- 
ormation from  popery,  as  the  means  of  emancipating 
the  world  from  superstition  and  priestcraft,  they  natu- 
rally despise  and  dislike  men  who  were  inspired  with 
the  love  of  religion,  and  in  whose  plans  of  reform  the 
acquisition  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  advancement  of 
literature,  held  a  subordinate  place  to  the  revival  of 
primitive  Christianity. 

Nor  can  it  escape  observation,  that  prejudices  against 
the  characters  and  proceedings  of  our  reformers  are 
now  far  more  general  than  they  formerly  were  among 
those  who  still  profess  to  adhere  to  their  doctrine  and 
system  of  church  government.  Impressed  with  the 
idea  of  the  high  illumination  of  the  present  age,  and 
having  formed  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  attainments 
of  those  which  preceded  it ;  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  enormity  and  extent  of  the  corrupt  system  of 
religion  which  existed  in  this  country  at  the  era  of  the 
Reformation ;  inattentive  to  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  the  adversaries  with  whom  our  reformers  were 
obliged  to  contend,  and  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
with  which  they  had  to  struggle,— they  have  too  easi- 
ly received  the  calumnies  which  have  been  circulated 
to  their  prejudice,  and  rashly  condemned  measures 
which  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  have  been 
necessary  to  secure,  and  to  transmit,  the  invaluable 
blessings  which  we  now  enjoy. 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  opinions  enter- 
tained respecting  our  Reformer,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
■ketch  with  as  much  truth  as  I  can,  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  his  character. 

That  he  possessed  strong  natural  talents  is  unques- 
tionable. Inquisitive,  ardent,  acute;  vigorous  and 
bold  in  his  conceptions ;  he  entered  into  all  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  scholastic  science  then  in  vogue,  yet, 
disgusted  with  its  barren  results,  sought  out  a  new 
course  of  study,  which  gradually  led  to  a  complete 
revolution  in  his  sentiments.  In  his  early  years  he 
had  not  access  to  that  finished  education  which  many 
of  his  contemporaries  obtained  in  foreign  universities, 
and  he  was  afterwards  prevented,  by  his  unsettled  and 
active  mode  of  life,  from  prosecuting  his  studies  with 
leisure ;  but  his  abilities  and  application  enabled  him 
in  a  great  measure  to  surmount  these  disadvantages, 
and  he  remained  a  stranger  to  none  of  the  branches  of 
learning  cultivated  in  that  age  by  persons  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  united  in  a  degree  the  love  of  study  with 
a  disposition  to  active  employment.  The  truths  which 
he  discovered  he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  impart 
to  others,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  a  bold,  fervid, 
and  impetuous  eloquence,  singularly  adapted  to  arrest 
the  attention,  and  govern  the  minds  of  a  fierce  and 
unpolished  people. 

From  the  time  that  he  embraced  the  reformed  doc- 
trines, the  desire  of  propagating  them,  and  of  deliver- 
ing his  countrymen  from  the  delusions  and  corruptions 
of  popery,  became  his  ruling  passion,  to  which  he  was 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  his  ease,  his  interest,  his  re- 
putation, and  his  life.  An  ardent  attachment  to  civil 
liberty  held  the  next  place  in  his  breast  to  love  of  the 
reformed  religion.  That  the  zeal  with  which  he 
laboured  to  advance  these  was  of  the  most  disinterested 
kind,  no  candid  person  who  has  paid  attention  to  his 
life  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  of  some  of  the  means  which  he  employed 
for  that  purpose.  "  In  fact,  he  thought  only  of  ad- 
vancing the  glory  of  God,  and  promoting  the  welfare 


of  his  country.*1*  Intrepidity, 
vation  of  mind,  indefatigable  activity,  i 
which  no  disappointments  could  shake,  jsaunentlT 
qualified  bim  for  the  hazardous  and  difficult  pott  whins 
he  occupied.  His  integrity  was  above  the  suspicion 
of  corruption :  his  firmness  proof  equally  against  the 
solicitations  of  friends,  and  the  threats  of  enemies. 
Though  his  impetuosity  and  courage  led  bim  frequent* 
ly  to  expose  himself  to  danger,  we  never  find  hist 
neglecting  to  take  prudent  precautions  for  his  safety. 
The  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  coaatrymes 
shews  the  high  opinion  which  they  entertained  of  his 
sagacity  aa  well  as  of  his  honesty.  The  measures 
taken  for  advancing  the  reformation  were  either  adopt- 
ed at  his  suggestion,  or  submitted  to  his  advice ;  sod 
we  must  pronounce  them  to  have  been  as  wisely 
planned,  as  they  were  boldly  executed. 

His  ministerial  functions  were  discharged  with  las 
greatest  assiduity,  fidelity,  and  fervour.  No  arocation 
or  infirmity  prevented  him  from  appearing  in  the  polpiL 
Preaching  was  an  employment  in  which  he  delighted, 
and  for  which  he  was  qualified,  by  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the  happy  art 
of  applying  them,  in  the  moat  striking  manner,  to  las 
existing  circumstances  of  the  church  and  of  bis  hearers. 
His  powers  of  alarming  the  conscience,  and  arousing 
the  passions,  have  been  frequently  mentioned  ;  bnt  he 
also  excelled  in  unfolding  the  consolations  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  in  calming  the  breasts  of  those  who  wen 
either  agitated  by  a  aenae  of  guilt,  or  suffering  under 
the  ordinary  afflictions  of  life.  When  he  discoursed 
of  the  griefs  and  joys,  the  conflicts  and  triumphs  of 
genuine  Christians,  he  declared  what  he  himself  had 
known  and  experienced.  The  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  his  familiar  acquaintances  breathe  the  most  ardent 
piety.  The  religions  meditations  in  which  1m  spent 
his  last  sickness  were  not  confined  to  that  period  of 
his  life ;  they  had  been  his  habitual  employment  frost 
the  time  that  he  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  his  solace  amidst  all  the  hardships  sad  perils 
through  which  he  had  passed. 

With  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  he  lived  in  the 
most  cordiality.  We  never  read  of  the  slightest  vari- 
ance between  him  and  any  of  his  colleagues.  While 
he  was  dreaded  and  hated  by  the  licentious  and  pro- 
fane, whose  vices  he  never  spared,  the  religious  and 
sober  part  of  his  countrymen  felt  a  veneration  for  him, 
which  was  founded  on  his  unblemished  reputation,  as 
well  as  his  popular  talents  as  a  preacher.  In  private 
life,  he  was  both  beloved  and  revered  by  hie  friends 
and  domestics.  He  was  subject  to  the  il lapses  of 
melancholy  and  depression  of  spirits,  arising  partly 
from  natural  constitution,  and  partly  from  the  maladies 
which  had  long  preyed  upon  his  health ;  which  mads 
him  (to  use  his  own  expression)  churfok,  and  lest 
capable  of  pleasing  and  gratifying  his  friends  than  hs 
was  otherwise  disposed  to  be.  This  he  confessed,  and 
requested  them  to  excuse  ;f  but  hia  friendship  was 
sincere,  affectionate,  and  steady.  When  free  from  this 
morose  affection,  he  relished  the  pleasures  of  society, 
and,  among  his  acquaintances,  was  accustomed  to  un- 
bend his  mind,  by  indulging  in  innocent  recreatioB, 
and  in  the  sallies  of  wit  and  humour,  to  which  he  had 
a  strong  propensity,  notwithstanding  the  graveness  of 
his  general  deportment.  Although  in  the  course  of  hit 
public  life,  the  severer  virtues  of  his  character  were 
more  frequently  called  into  action,  yet  have  we  met 
with  repeated  instances  of  his  acute  sensibility ;  and 
the  unaffected  tenderness  which  occasionally  breaks 
forth  in  his  private  letters  shews  that  he  was  no  stran- 
ger to  "  all  the  charities"  of  human  life,  and  that  be 
could  "  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoiced,  and  ' 
them  that  wept." 

*  Mons.  Senebicr,  ut  supra. 

t  See  Extracts  from  his  Letters  to  "  Mrs.  Locke,  6th  A] 
1559;"  and  to  "A  Friend  in  England,  19th  August,  1 
published  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XiL 
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Mot!  of  hi*  fruits  may  be  traced  to  his  natural  tem- 
perament, and  to  the  character  of  the  age  and  coun- 
a-  in  which  he  lived.  His  passions  were  strong ;  be 
t  with  the  utmoet  keenness  on  every  subject  which 
interested  him ;  and  as  he  felt  he  expressed  himself, 
without  disguise  and  without  affectation.  The  warmth 
of  his  seal  was  apt  to  betray  him  into  intemperate  lan- 
guage; his  inflexible  adherence  to  his  opinions  inclined 
to  obstinacy ;  and  his  independence  of  mind  occasion- 
ally assumed  the  appearance  of  haughtiness  and  dis- 
dain. In  one  solitary  instance,  the  anxiety  which  he 
fell  for  the  preservation  of  the  great  cause  in  which  he 
was  so  deeply  interested,  betrayed  him  into  an  advice 
whieh  was  not  more  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
strict  morality,  than  it  was  contrary  to  the  stern  up- 
rightness, and  undisguised  sincerity,  which  character- 
ised the  rest  of  his  conduct.  A  stranger  to  compli- 
mentary orjBrnooth  language,  little  concerned  about 
the  manner  in  which  his  reproofs  were  received  pro- 
Tided  they  were  merited,  loo  much  impressed  with  the 
aril  of  the  offence  to  think  of  the  rank  or  character  of 
the  offender,  he  often  "  uttered  his  admonitions  with 
an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to  irritate  than 
to  reclaim.  But  he  protested,'at  a  time  when  per- 
sons are  least  in  danger  of  deception,  and  in  a  manner 
which  should  banish  every  suspicion  of  the  purity  of 
his  motives,  that,  in  his  sharpest  rebukes,  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  hatred  of  vice,  not  of  the  vicious,  that  his 
great  aim  was  to  reclaim  the  guilty,  and  that,  in  using 
tnoee  means'  which  were  necessary  for  this  end,  he 
frequently  did  violence  to  his  own  feelings. 

Those  who  have  charged  him  with  insensibility  and 
inhumanity,  have  fallen  into  a  mistake  very  common 
with  superficial  thinkers,  who,  in  judging  of  the  cha- 
racters of  persons  who  lived  in  a  state  ox  society  very 
different  from  their  own,  have  pronounced  upon  their 
moral  qualities  from  the  mere  aspect  of  their  exterior 
manners.  He  was  austere,  not  unfeeling ;  stern,  not 
savage;  vehement,  not  vindictive.  There  is  not  an 
instance  of  his  employing  his  influence  to  revenge  any 
personal  injufy  which  he  had  received.  Rigid  as  his 
maxims  respecting  the  execution  of  justice  were,  there 
are  numerous  instances  on  record  of  his  interceding  for 
the  pardon  of  criminals ;  and,  unless  when  crimes  were 
atrocious,  or  when  the  welfare  of  the  state  was  in  the 
most  imminent  danger,  he  never  exhorted  the  execu- 
tive government  to  the  exercise  of  severity.  The  bold- 
ness and  ardour  of  his  mind,  called  forth  by  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  times,  led  him  to  push  his 
sentiments  on  some  subjects  to  an  extreme,  and  no 
consideration  could  induce  him  to  retract  an  opinion 
of  which  be  continued  to  be  persuaded ;  but  his  beha- 
viour after  his  publication  against  female  government 
proves,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  employ  them  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  His  conduct  at 
Frankfort  evinced  his  moderation  in  religious  differ- 
ences among  brethren  of  the  same  faith,  and  his  dispo- 
sition to  make  all  reasonable  allowances  for  those  who 
oonld  not  go  the  same  length  with  him  in  reformation, 
provided  they  abstained  from  imposing  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  others.  The  liberties  which  he  took  in 
censuring  from  the  pulpit  the  actions  of  individuals, 
of  the  highest  rank  and  station,  appear  the  more  strange 
and  intolerable  to  us,  when  contrasted  with  the  timidity 
of  modern  times;  but  we  should  recollect  that  they 
were  then  common,  and  that  they  were  not  without 
their  utility,  in  an  age  when  the  licentiousness  and  op- 
pression of  the  great  and  powerful  often  set  at  defiance 
the  ordinary  restraints  of  law. 

In  contemplating  such  a  character  as  that  of  Knox, 
it  is  not  the  man,  so  much  as  the  reformer,  that  ought 
to  engage  our  attention.  The  talents  which  are  suited 
to  one  age  and  station  would  be  altogether  unsuitable 
to  another;  and  the  wisdom  displayed  by  providence, 
in  raising  up  persons  endowed  with  qualities  singular- 
ly adapted  to  the  work  which  they  have  to  perform  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  demands  our  particular  consi- 


deration. We  must  admire  the  austere  and  rough  re- 
former, whose  voice  once  '*  cried  in  the  wilderness'' 
of  Judea,  who  was  "clothed  with  camel's  hair,  and 
girt  about  the  loins  with  a  leathern  girdle,"  who  "came 
neither  eating  nor  drinking,"  but  "  laying  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  every  tree,  warned  a  generation  of  vipers  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  saying  even  to  the  tyrant 
upon  the  throne,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee."  And 
we  must  consider  him  as  fitted  for  serving  the  will  of 
God  in  his  generation,"  according  to  his  rank  and 
place,  as  well  as  his  Divine  Master,  whose  advent  he 
announced,  who  "  did  not  strive,  nor  cry,  nor  cause 
his  voice  to  be  beard  in  the  streets,  nor  break  the 
bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax."  To  those 
who  complain,  that  they  are  disappointed  at  not  find- 
ing, in  our  national  Reformer,  courteous  manners,  and 
a  winning  address,  we  may  say,  in  the  language  of  >ur 
Lord  to  the  Jews  concerning  the  Baptist ;  "  What 
went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see  ?  A  reed 
shaken  with  the  wind?  What  went  ye  out  for  to  seel 
A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?  Behold,  they  which 
are  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  live  delicately,  are  in 
kings'  courts.  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A 
prophet?  Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  pro- 
phet." To  "  the  men  of  this  generation,"  as  well  as 
to  the  Jews  of  old,  we  may  apply  the  parable  of  the 
41  children  silting  in  the  market-place,  and  calling  one 
to  another,  and  saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and 
ye  have  not  danced  ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and 
ye  have  not  wept."  Disaffection  to  the  work  often 
lurks  under  cavils  against  the  instruments  by  which  it 
is  carried  on ;  and  had  Knox  been  soft  and  yielding  in 
his  temper,  he  would  have  been  pronounced  unfit  for 
his  office  by  the  very  persons  who  now  censure  his 
harshness  and  seventy.  "  But  Wisdom  is  justified 
of  all  her  children."*  Before  the  Reformation,  super- 
stition, shielded  by  ignorance,  and  armed  with  power, 
governed  with  gigantic  sway.  Men  of  mild  spirits, 
and  of  gentle  manners,  would  have  been  as  unfit  for 
taking  the  field  against  this  enemy,  as  a  dwarf  or  a 
child  for  encountering  a  giant.  "  What  did  Erasmus 
in  the  days  of  Luther?  What  would  Lowth  have  done 
in  the  days  of  Wicliffe,  or  Blair  in  those  of  Knox?" 
It  has  been  justly  observed  concerning  our  Reformer, 
that  "  those  very  qualities  which  now  render  his  cha- 
racter less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  instrument  of 
providence  for  advancing  the  Reformation  among  a 
fierce  people,  and  enabled  him  to  face  danger,  and 
surmount  opposition,  from  which  a  person  of  a  more 
gentle  spirit  would  have  been  apt  to  shrink  back."t 
Viewing  his  character  in  this  light,  if  we  cannot  regard 
him  as  an  amiable  man,  we  may,  without  hesitation, 
pronounce  him  a  Great  Reformer. 

The  most  disinterested  of  the  nobility,  who  were 
embarked  with  him  in  the  same  cause,  sacrificed  on 
some  occasions  the  public  good  to  their  private  inter- 
ests, and  disappointed  the  hopes  which  he  had  formed 
of  them.  The  most  upright  of  his  associates  in  the 
ministry  relaxed  their  exertions,  or  suffered  themselves 
at  times  to  be  drawn  into  measures  that  were  unsuit- 
able to  their  station,  and  hurtful  to  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. Goodman,  after  being  adopted  by  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  ranked  among  her  reformers,  yielded 
so  far  to  the  love  of  his  native  country  as  to  desert  a 
people  who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  return 
to  the  bosom  of  a  less  pure  church  which  received  him 
with  coldness  and  distrust.  Willock,  after  acquitting 
himself  honourably  from  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
teresting conflict,  withdrew  before  the  victory  was 
completely  secured,  and,  wearied  out  with  the  succes- 
sive troubles  in  which  his  country  was  involved, 
sought  a  retreat  for  himself  in  England.  Craig,  being 
left  without  the  assistance  of  his  colleague,  and  placed 
between  two  conflicting  parties,  betrayed  his  fears  by 
having  recourse  to  temporising  measures.     Douglas, 


•  Luks  vii.  35. 


f  RobcrUcm,  Mist  of  Scotland. 
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in  his  old  age,  became  the  dope  of  persona  whose  rapa- 
city had  empoverished  the  protestant  church.  And 
each  of  the  superintendent*  was,  at  one  time  or  another, 
complained  of  for  neglect  or  for  partiality,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  functions.  But  from  the  time  that  the 
standard  of  truth  was  first  raised  by  Knox  in  his  native 
country,  till  it  dropped  from  his  hands  at  death,  he 
never  shrunk  from  danger,  never  consulted  his  own 
ease  or  advantage,  never  entered  into  any  compromise 
with  the  enemy,  never  was  bribed  or  frightened  into 
cowardly  silence;  but  keeping  his  eye  singly  and 
steadily  fixed  on  the  advancement  of  religion  and  of 
liberty,— supported  throughout  the  character  of  the 
Reformer  of  Scotland. 

Knox  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Luther  in  per- 
sonal intrepidity,  and  in  popular  eloquence.  He  ap- 
proached nearest  to  Calvin  in  his  religious  sentiments, 
in  the  severity  of  his  manners,  and  in  a  certain  impres- 
sive air  of  melancholy  which  pervaded  his  character. 
And  he  resembled  Zuinglius  in  his  ardent  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  in  combining  his 
exertions  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  with  uni- 
form endeavours  to  improve  the  political  state  of  the 
people.  Not  that  I  would  place  our  Reformer  on  a 
level  with  this  illustrious  triumvirate.  There  is  a 
splendour  which  surrounds  the  great  German  Reformer, 
partly  arising-  from  the  intrinsic  heroism  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  partly  reflected  from  the  interesting  situation 
in  which  his  long  and  doubtful  struggle  with  the  court 
of  Rome  placed  him  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  which  re- 
moves him  at  a  distance  from  all  who  started  in  the 
same  glorious  career.  The  Genevan  Reformer  sur- 
passed Knox  in  the  extent  of  his  theological  learning, 
and  in  the  unrivalled  solidity  and  clearness  of  his  judg- 
ment. And  the  Reformer  of  Switzerland,  though  infe- 
rior to  him  in  masculine  elocution,  and  in  daring  cou- 
rage, excelled  him  in  self-corn mand,  in  prudence,  and 
in  that  species  of  eloquence  which  steals  into  the  heart, 
which  persuades  without  irritating,  and  governs  with- 
out assuming  the  tone  of  authority.  But  although  u  he 
attained  not  to  the  first  three,'9  I  know  not,  among  all 
the  eminent  men  who  appeared  at  that  period,  any 
name  which  is  so  well  entitled  to  be  placed  next  to 
theirs  as  that  of  Knox,  whether  we  consider  the  talents 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  or  the  important  services 
which  he  performed. 

There  are  perhaps  few  who  have  attended  to  the 
active  and  laborious  exertions  of  our  Reformer,  who 
have  not  been  insensibly  led  to  form  the  opinion  that 
he  was  of  a  robust  constitution.  This  is  however  a 
mistake.  He  was  of  a  small  stature,  and  of  a  weakly 
habit  of  body;*  a  circumstance  which  serves  to  give 
us  a  higher  idea  of  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  His  por- 
trait seems  to  have  been  taken  more  than  once  during 
his  life,  and  has  been  frequently  engraved. f  It  con- 
tinues still  to  frown  in  the  anti-chamber  of  Queen  Mary, 
to  whom  he  was  often  an  ungracious  visitor.  We  dis- 
cern in  it  the  traits  of  his  characteristic  intrepidity, 
austerity,  and  keen  penetration.  Nor  can  we  overlook 
his  beard,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
he  wore  long,  and  reaching  to  his  middle;  a  circum- 
stance which  I  mention  the  rather,  because  some  writ- 
ers have  gravely  assured  us,  that  it  was  the  chief  thing 
which  procured  him  reverence  among  his  countrymen. f 
A  popish  author  has  informed  us,  that  he  was  gratified 
with  having  his  picture  drawn,  and  has  expressed 
much  horror  at  this,  seeing  he  had  caused  all  the 
images  of  the  saints  to  be  broken.|| 


•  ••  Haud  scio  an  unquam — magis  iugenium  infragili  el  imbe- 
eillo  corpusculo  collocarit."  Smet.  Rcsp.  ad  Dial.  Hamilt  p.  1 15. 

f  A  print  of  him,  cut  in  wood,  was  inserted  by  Beza,  in  his 
hones.  There  is  another  in  Verheideni  Imagines.  See  also 
Grainger's  Biographical  History  of  England,  i.  164. 

\  Henry  Fowlis,  apud  Mackenzie's  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers, 
ii.  132.  The  learned  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College  had  perhaps 
discovered  that  the  magical  virtue,  which  the  popish  writers 
ascribed  to  Knox,  resided  in  his  beard. 

i)  "  Aodivi  oiente  captos  hereticos  Scotos  eo  etiatn  insania* 


Thore  is  one  charge  against  him  which  I  have  not 
yet  noticed.  He  has  been  accused  of  Betting  up  for  a 
prophet,  of  presuming  to  intrude  into  the  secret  coun- 
sel of  God,  and  of  enthusiastically  confounding  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  imagination,  and  the  effusions 
of  his  own  spirit,  with  the  dictates  of  inspiration,  and 
immediate  communications  from  heaven.  Let  as  exa- 
mine this  accusation  a  little.  It  is  proper*  in  the  first 
place,  to  hear  his  own  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  he  proceeded  in  many  of  those  warnings  which 
have  been  denominated  predictions.  Having,  in  one 
of  his  treatises,  denounced  the  judgments  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  England  exposed  themselves,  by  re- 
nouncing the  gospel,  and  returning  to  idolatry,  he 
gives  the  following  explication  of  the  warrant  which 
he  had  for  his  threatenings.  "Ye  wald  knaw  the 
ground  is  of  my  certitude.  God  grant  that,  hering 
thame,  ye  may  understand,  and  s  ted  fasti  ie  believe  the 
same.  My  assurances  ar  not  the  mervalles  of  Merlin, 
nor  yit  the  dark  sentences  of  prophane  prophesies;  bat 
the  plane  treuth  of  God  is  word,  the  invincibill  jus  tics 
of  the  everlasting  God,  and  the  ordinarie  eoors  of  his 
punismentis  and  plagis  frome  the  beginning,  ar  my 
assurance  and  ground  is.  God  is  word  threatneth  de- 
Ktructioun  to  all  inobedient;  his  immutabill  justice 
man  requyre  the  same;  the  ordinar  punishments  and 
plaguis  schawis  exempillis.  What  man  then  can  ceis 
to  prophesie!"*  We  find  him  expressing  himself  in 
a  similar  way,  in  his  defence  of  the  threatenings  which 
he  uttered  against  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  king  Henry,  and  the  regent  Murray.  He 
refused  that  he  had  spoken  "  as  one  that  entered  into 
the  secret  counsel  of  God,"  and  insisted  that  he  had 
merely  declared  the  judgment  which  was  pronounced 
in  the  divine  law  against  murderers,  and  which  had 
often  been  exemplified  in  the  vengeance  which  over* 
took  them  even  in  this  life.f  In  so  far  then  his  threat* 
enings,  or  predictions,  (for  so  he  repeatedly  calls  them) 
do  not  stand  in  need  of  an  apology. 

There  are,  however,  several  of  his  sayings  that  can- 
not be  vindicated  upon  these  principles,  and  which  he 
himself  rested  upon  different  grounds. t  Of  this  kind 
were  the  assurance  which  he  expressed,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Scottish  troubles,  that  the  cause  of  the 
Congregation  would  ultimately  prevail ;  his  confident 
hope  of  again  preaching  in  his  native  country  and  at 
St.  Andrews,  avowed  by  him  during  his  imprisonment 
on  board  the  French  galleys,  and  frequently  repeated 
during  his  exile  ;  with  the  intimations  which  he  gave 
respecting  the  death  of  Thomas  Maitland,  and  Kircal* 
dy  of  Grange.  It  canuot  be  denied  that  his  contempo- 
raries considered  these  as  proceeding  from  a  prophetic 
spirit,  and  have  attested  that  they  received  an  exact 
accomplishment.  Without  entering  on  a  particular  ex- 
amination of  these  instances,  or  venturing  to  give  a 
decisive  opinion  repocting  any  of  them,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  at  present  to  a  few  general  observations. 

The  most  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  delicate 
subject  is  to  dismiss  it  at  once,  and  summarily  to  pro- 
nounce that  all  pretensions  to  extraordinary  premoni- 
tions, since  the  completing  of  the  canon  of  inspiration, 
are  unwarranted,  and  that  they  ought,  without  examin- 
ation, to  be  discarded  and  treated  as  fanciful  and  vU- 

aliquftiulo  veniase,  iiuod  sct'leratissiini.atque  omnium  literaruni 
imperitissimi  nchiifoni*  Knox,  pc-fuimi  htpretici,  qui  omnei 
imagine  sanrtomru  frangi  praeceperat,  imaginem  suaxn  non 
tain  fabrienri  passum  fuissc,  quam  iani  fabricataiu  non  parora 
probasse."  Lningjcut  de  Vita  et  Moribus  Haeretic.  p.  65-& 
The  «ainc  writer  tells  us,  as  a  proof  of  Calvin's  vain-glory,  that 
he  allowed  his  picture  to  be  carried  about  on  the  necks  of  the 
men  and  women,  like  that  of  a  god;  and  that,  when  reminded 
that  the  picture  of  Christ  was  as  precious  as  his,  he  returned  a 

f>rofane  answer;  ••  fertur  eum  hoc  tantum  respoodiasa.  Qui 
mic  rei  invidet  crepet  medius.*'     Ibid. 

*  Letter  to  the  Faithful  in  Londoun,  Newcastell,  and  Bar 
wick,  amid  MS.  Lettera,  p.  113. 
f  Kannatyne,  111,  112.  420,  421. 

|  See  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  his  Sermon, 
Append,  to  History,  p.  113.  Ed  in.  1644, 4to. 
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ionary.  Nor  would  this  fa.  any  peculiar  imputation 
on  the  character  or  talents  of  our  Reformer,  when  it 
ia  considered  that  the  moat  learned  persona  of  that  age 
were  under  the  influence  of  a  still  greater  weakness, 
and  strongly  addicted  to  the  belief  of  judicial  astrology. 
Bat  I  doubt  much  if  this  method  of  determining  the 
question  would  be  doing  justice  to  the  subject.  Est 
p&ricuktmj  ne,  oiui  negleeiu  At*,  impia  fraude,  aut  *u$- 
ceptUy  aniU  tupentitione,  obligemur**  On  the  one 
hand,  the  disposition  which  mankind  discover  to  pry 
into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  has  been  always  accompa- 
nied with  much  credulity  and  superstition;  and  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  the  age  in  which  our  Reformer 
lived  was  prone  to  credit  the  marvellous,  especially  as 
to  the  infliction  of  divine  judgments  on  individuals. 
A  prudent  enquirer  who  is  aware  of  this,  will  not  be 
disposed  to  acknowledge  as  preternatural  whatever 
was  formerly  regarded  in  this  light,  and  will  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  illusions  of  imagination  as  to 
impressions  which  may  be  made  on  his  own  mind. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  of  running  into 
scepticism,  and  of  laying  down  general  principles 
which  may  lead  us  obstinately  to  contest  the  truth  of 
the  best  authenticated  (acts,  and  to  limit  the  operations 
of  divine  providence.  This  is  the  extreme  to  which 
the  present  age  inclinea.  That  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  persons  having  had  presentiments  as  to 
•vents  which  afterwards  did  happen  to  themselves 
and  others,  there  is,  I  think,  the  best  reason  to  believe. 
The  twpriU  forts,  who  laugh  at  vulgar  credulity,  and 
exert  their  ingenuity  in  accounting  for  such  phenomena, 
on  ordinary  principles,  have  been  exceedingly  puzzled 
with  some  of  these  facta,  a  great  deal  more  puzzled 
than  they  have  confessed ;  and  the  solutions  which 
they  have  given  are,  in  some  instances,  as  mysterious 
as  any  thing  included  in  the  intervention  of  superior 
spirits,  or  in  preternatural  and  divine  intimations. f 
The  canon  of  our  faith,  as  Christians,  is  contained  in 
the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  we 
must  not  look  to  impressions  or  new  revelations  as  the 
rale  of  our  duty ;  but  that  God  may,  on  particular 
occasions,  forewarn  persons  of  some  things  which 
shall  happen,  to  testify  his  approbation  of  them,  to 
encourage  them  to  confide  in  him  in  circumstances  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  or  to  serve  other  important  purposes, 
is  not,  I  think,  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
either  natural  or  revealed  religion.  If  to  believe  this 
be  enthusiasm,  it  is  an  enthusiasm  into  which  some  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  sober  men,  in  modern  as  well 
aa  ancient  times,  have  fallen. £  Some  of  the  reform- 
ers were  men  of  singular  piety ;  they  were  exposed  to 
uncommon  opposition,  and  had  uncommon  services  to 
perform ;  they  were  endued  with  extraordinary  gifts, 
and,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  were  occasionally  fa- 
Toured  with  extraordinary  premonitions,  with  respect 
to  certain  events  which  concerned  themselves,  other 

•  Cicero  de  Divinat.  lib.  i.  4. 

f  Tbit  it  acknowledged  by  one  who  bad  attempted  thin 
more  frequently,  and  with  greater  acuteness,  than  any  of  them. 
"De  tela  felts,  dont  l'univers  eat  tout  pleio,  embarassent  plus 
lea  esprit*  forts  qn'tls  ne  le  temoignent."  Bayle,  Dictionnaire, 
Art.  Maldonat,  Note  G.  What  he  says,  elsewhere,  of  dreams 
namy  be  applied  to  this  subject ;  "  they  contain  infinitely  less 
mystery  than  the  multitude  believe*  and  a  little  more  than 
sceptics  believe;  and  those  who  reject  them  wholly  give  reason 
either  to  suspect  their  sincerity,  or  to  charge  them  with  preju- 
dice and  incapacity  to  discern  the  force  of  evidence."  Ibid. 
Art.  Majua.  Note,  D. 

%  M  Setting  aside  these  sorts  of  diviuation  at  extremely  sus- 
picious, (amys  a  modern  author,  who  was  not  addicted  to  en- 
thusiastic notions)  there  remain  predictions  by  dreams,  and  by 
sadden  impulses,  upon  persons  who  were  not  of  the  fraternity 
of  impostors  ;  these  were  allowed  to  be  sometimes  preter- 
natural by  many  of  the  learned  pagans,  and  cannot,  I  think,  be 
disproved,  and  should  not  be  totally  rejected."  Dr.  Jortin's 
Remarks  on  Ecclesinstical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  See  also  p.  45, 
77.  Lond.  1805.  The  learned  reader  may  also  consult  the 
epierisis  of  Wiuins  on  this  question;  the  whole  dissertation, 
intended  chiefly  to  expose  the  opposite  extreme,  is  well  entitled 
to  a  perusal.    Miscellanea  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  391. 


individuals,  or  the  church  in  general.  But  whatever 
intimations  of  this  kind  they  received,  they  did  not  rest 
the  authority  of  their  mission  upon  these,  nor  appeal 
to  them  as  constituting  any  part  of  the  evidence  of 
those  doctrines  which  they  preached  to  the  world. 

Our  Reformer  left  behind  him  a  widow,  and  five 
children.  His  two  sons,  Nathanael  and  Eleazar,  were 
born  to  him  by  his  first  wife,  Mrs.  Marjory  Bowes. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  about  the  year  1566,  they 
went  to  England,  where  their  mother's  relations  re- 
sided. They  received  their  education  at  St.  John's 
college,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  their  names 
being  enrolled  in  the  matriculation-book  only  eight 
days  after  the  death  of  their  father.  Nathanael,  the 
eldest  of  them,  after  obtaining  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
and  Master  of  Arts,  and  being  admitted  Fellow  of  the 
College,  died  in  1580.  Eleazar,  the  youngest  son,  in 
addition  to  the  honours  attained  by  his  brother,  was 
created  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  ordained  one  of  the 
preachers  of  the  University,  and  admitted  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Clacton-Macrna.  He  died  in  1591,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John's  College.*  It  ap- 
pears that  both  of  them  died  without  issue,  and  the 
family  of  the  Reformer  became  extinct  in  the  male 
line.  His  other  children  were  daughters  bv  his  second 
wife.  The  General  Assembly  testified  their  respect 
for  his  memory  by  allotting  a  pension  to  his  widow 
and  three  daughters ;)  and  the  regent  Morton,  although 
charged  with  great  avarice  during  his  administration, 
treated  them  with  uniform  attention  and  kindness.^: 
Dame  Margaret  Stewart,  his  widow,  afterwards  mar- 
ried Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Fadounside,  a  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  the  Reformation^  One  of  our  Reformers 
daughters  was  married  to  Robert  Pont,  minister  of  St. 
Cutberts;§  another  of  them  to  James  Flemming, 
also  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ;*J  Eliza- 
beth, the  third  daughter,  was  married  to  John  Welch, 
minister  of  Ayr.** 

Mrs.  Welch  seems  to  have  inherited  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  father's  spirit,  and  she  had  her  share  of 
hardships  similar  to  his.  Her  husband  was  one  of 
those  patriotic  ministers  who  resisted  the  arbitrary 
measures  pursued  by  James  VI.  for  overturning  the 
government  and  liberties  of  the  presbyterian  church  of 
Scotland.  Being  determined  to  abolish  the  General 
Assembly,  James  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  prevent- 
ed the  meetings  of  that  court  by  successive  proroga- 
tions. Perceiving  the  design  of  the  court,  a  number 
of  the  delegates  from  synods  resolved  to  keep  the  diet 
which  had  been  appointed  to  be  held  at  Aberdeen  in 
July  1605.  They  merely  constituted  the  Assembly 
and  appointed  a  day  for  its  next  meeting,  and  being 
charged  by  Laurieston,  the  King's  Commissioner,  to 


*  Newcourt's  Repert.  Londin.  ii.  15-1.  Communications 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  apud  Life  of  Knox,  prefixed  to  His- 
toric of  the  Reformation,  edit.  1732,  p.  xli.  xlii. 

f  In  the  records  of  the  General  Assembly,  March  1573,  is 
the  following  act.      "The  Aateroblie,  considering;   that   the 
travels  of  uniqll  Johne  Knox  merits  favourable  to  be  remera- 
brit  in  his  posteritie,  give*  to  Margaret  Stewart,  his  relict,  and 
hir  thrie  daughters  of  the  said  umqll  Johne,  the  penaione  qlk 
he  himselfe  had,  in  his  tyroe,  of  the  kirk,  and  that  for  the  year 
aproachand,  and  following  his  deceis,  of  the  year  of  God  1573, 
to  their  education  and  support,  extending  to   five  hundreth 
merks  money,  twa  ch,  qunait,  sax  ch.  beir,  four  ch.  aittes." 
Buik  of  the  Universal  1  Kirk,  p.  56. 
Melville's  MS.  Diary,  p.  39. 
Douglas's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  p.  522. 
See  Note  LX1IL 

He  was  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Robert  Fleming,  minister 
in  London,  and  author  of  the  well  known  book,  The  Fulfilling 
of  the  Scriptures.  But  Mr.  Robert's  father  was  of  a  different 
marriage.  Fleming's  Practical  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  King 
William,  preface,  p.  14.  Lond.  1702. 

••  Life  of  Mr.  John  Welch,  p.  9.  printed  at  Edinburgh, 
1703.  He  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Josias  Welch,  minister  of 
Teinplepalrick  in  Ireland,  and  grandfather  of  Mr.  John  Welch, 
minister  of  Irongray,  in  Galloway,  who  lived  during  the  Scots 
episcopal  persecution.  [For  tome  additional  particulars,  see 
Note  LXIV.-Ed.] 
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dissolve,  immediately  obeyed.  Bat  the  Commissioner 
having  antedated  the  charge,  several  of  the  leading 
members  were  thrown  into  prison.  Welch  and  five 
of  his  brethren,  when  called  before  the  Privy  Council, 
declined  that  court  as  incompetent  to  judge  the  offence 
of  which  they  were  accused,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom  ;  on  which  account  they  were  indicted  to 
stand  trial  for  treason  at  Linlithgow.  Their  trial  was 
conducted  in  the  most  illegal  and  unjust  manner. 
The  King's  Advocate  told  the  jury  that  the  only  thing 
which  came  under  their  cognizance  was  the  fact  of  the 
declinature,  the  judges  having  already  found  that  it 
was  treasonable ;  and  threatened  them  with  an  azizc 
cf  error,  if  they  did  not  proceed  as  he  directed  them. 
After  the  jury  were  empannelled,  the  Justice-Clerk 
went  in  and  threatened  them  with  his  Majesty's  dis- 
pleasure, if  they  acquitted  the  prisoners.  The  greater 
part  of  the  jurors  being  still  reluctant,  the  Chancellor 
went  out  and  consulted  with  the  other  judges,  who 
promised  that  no  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the 
prisoners,  provided  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  agree* 
ably  to  the  court.  By  such  disgraceful  methods,  they 
were  induced,  at  midnight,  to  find  by  a  majority  of 
three  that  the  prisoners  were  guilty,  upon  which  they 
were  condemned  to  suffer  the  death  of  traitors.* 

Leaving  her  children  at  Ayr,  Mrs.  Welch  attended 
her  husband  in  prison,  and  was  present  at  Linlithgow, 
with  the  wives  of  the  other  prisoners,  on  the  day  of 
trial.  When  informed  of  the  sentence,  these  heroines, 
instead  of  lamenting  their  fate,  praised  God  who  had 
riven  their  husbands  courage  to  stand  the  cause  of 
their  Master,  adding,  that,  like  Him,  they  had  been 
judged  and  condemned  under  the  covert  of  night,  f 

The  sentence  of  death  having  been  changed  into 
banishment,  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  France, 
where  they  remained  for  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Welch 
applied  himself  with  such  assiduity  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  language  of  the  country,  that  he  was  able,  in 
the  course  of  fourteen  weeks,  to  preach  in  French,  and 
was  chosen  minister  to  a  protestant  congregation  at 
Nerac,  from  which  he  was  translated  to  St.  Jean 
D'Angely,  a  fortified  town  in  Lower  Charente.  War 
having  broken  out  between  Lewis  XIII.  and  his  pro- 
testant subjects,  St.  Jean  D'Angely  was  besieged  by 
the  King  in  person.  On  this  occasion,  Welch  not 
only  animated  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  a  vigor- 
ous resistance  by  his  exhortations,  but  he  appeared 
on  the  walls  and  gave  his  assistance  to  the  garrison. 
The  king  was  at  last  admitted  into  the  town  in  conse- 
quence of  a  treaty,  and  being  displeased  that  Welch 
E reached  during  his  residence  in  it,  sent  the  Duke 
>*Espernon,  with  a  company  of  soldiers,  to  take  him 
from  the  pulpit.  When  the  preacher  saw  the  Duke 
enter  the  church,  he  ordered  his  hearers  to  make  room 
for  the  Marshal  of  France,  and  desired  him  to  sit 
down  and  hear  the  word  of  God.  He  spoke  with  such 
an  air  of  authority  that  the  Duke  involuntarily  took  a 
seat,  and  listened  to  the  sermon  with  great  gravity  and 
attention.  He  then  brought  him  to  the  King,  who 
asked  him,  how  he  durst  preach  there,  since  it  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  for  any  of  the 
pretended  reformed  to  officiate  in  places  where  the 
court  resided.  "  Sir,"  replied  Welch,  "if  your  Ma- 
jesty knew  what  I  preached,  you  would  not  only  come 
and  hear  it  yourself,  but  make  all  France  hear  it;  for 
I  preach  not  as  those  men  you  use  to  hear.  First,  I 
preach  that  you  must  be  saved  by  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  not  your  own  (and  I  am  sure  your  con- 

*  Matthew  Crawford's  History  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
MS.  vol.  i.  258—283.  The  Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scot- 
land, written  by  Mr.  John  Forbes.  MS.  p.  131—151.  The 
copy  of  this  last  history  which  is  in  my  possession  was  transcri- 
bed "ox  Authoris  authographo,"  in  the  year  1726.  The 
author  was  one  of  the  condemned  ministers.  His  narrative 
properly  begins  at  the  year  1580,  but  is  chiefly  occupied  in 
detailing  the  transactions  which  preceded  and"  followed  the 
Assembly  at  Aberdeen.  +  Row's  MS.  Historie,  p.  Ill,  122. 


science  tolls  you  that  your  good  works  will  never 
heaven  :)  Next,  I  preach,  that,  as  yon  axe  a  king  of 
France,  there  is  no  man  on  earth  above  you ;  bat  these 
men  whom  yoa  hear,  subject  yon  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  which  I  will  never  do."  Pleased  with  thif 
reply,  Lewis  said  to  him,  He  Wen,  vout  mritx  mom 
MnUtre  ;*  and  addressing  htm  by  the  title  of  Jtafcr, 
assured  him  of  his  protection.  And  be  wae  ae  good 
as  his  word  ;  for  St.  Jean  D'Angely  being  rednoed  by 
the  royal  forces  in  1621,  the  king  gave  direetione  to 
De  Vilry,  one  of  his  generals,  to  take  care  of  kU 
Minister ,-  in  consequence  of  which,  Welch  and  hie 
family  were  conveyed  at  his  Majesty *e  expense  to 
Rochelle.f 

Having  lost  his  health,  and  the  physicians  inform- 
ing him  that  the  only  prospect  which  he  had  of  re- 
covering it  was  by  returning  to  his  native  country, 
Mr.  Welch  ventured,  in  the  year  1623,  to  come  to 
London.  But  his  own  sovereign  was  incapable  of 
treating  him  with  the  generosity  which  he  had  expert* 
enced  from  the  French  monarch  5  and,  dreading  the 
influence  of  a  man  who  was  far  gone  with  a  consump- 
tion, he  absolutely  refused  to  give  him  permission  to 
return  to  Scotland.  Mrs.  Welch,  by  means  of  some 
of  her  mother's  relations  at  court,  obtained  aeesss  to 
James,  and  petitioned  him  to  grant  this  liberty  to  her 
husband.  The  following  singular  conversation  took 
place  on  that  occasion.  His  Majesty  asked  her,  who 
was  her  father.  She  replied,  "  Mr.  Knox."  *«  Knox 
and  Welch !"  exclaimed  he,  "  the  Devil  never  made 
such  a  match  as  that." — "  Its  right  like,  Sir,9*  said  she, 
"  for  we  never  speiredf  his  advice."  He  asked  her, 
how  many  children  her  father  had  left,  and  if  they 
were  lads  or  lasses.  She  said,  three,  and  they  were  aO 
lasses.  "  God  be  thanked !"  cried  the  king,  lifting 
up  both  his  hands ;  "  for  an  they  had  been  three  tads, 
I  had  never  bruikedjj  my  three  kingdoms  in  peace.'9 
She  again  urged  her  request,  that  he  wonld  give  her 
husband  his  native  air.  *■  Give  him  his  native  air !" 
replied  the  king,  "  Give  him  the  devil !"  a  morsel 
which  James  had  often  in  his  mouth.  "  Give  that  is 
your  hungry  courtiers,"  said  she,  offended  at  hia  pro- 
faneness.  He  told  her  at  last,  that,  if  she  would  per- 
suade her  husband  to  submit  to  the  bishops,  he  would 
allow  him  to  return  to  Scotland.  Mrs.  Welch,  lifting 
up  her  apron,  and  holding  it  towards  the  King,  replied, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  her  lather,  u  Please  your  Majesty, 
I'd  rather  kep§  his  head  there."f 

*  "Very  well,  vou  shall  be  ray  Minister/* 

+  History  of  Mr.  John  Welch,  p.  31—33.  Edinburgh.  1703. 
Characteristic?  of  Eminent  ministers,  subjoined  to  Livingston's 
Life.  Art.  John  Welch.  Mr.  Livingston  received  hit  account 
of  the  above  transactions  in  France,  from  Loni  Keaiuure,  who 
resided  in  Mr.  Welch's  house.  It  docs  not  appear  who  was 
the  author  of  the  History  of  Welch,  but  he  says  that  he  rereir- 
ed  his  information  from  the  personal  acquaintances  of  that 
minister.  That  tract  contains  an  account  of  an  extraordinary 
occurrence  in  the  life  of  the  first  Lord  Castlestewart,  (ancestor 
of  Lord  Castlcreagh)  who,  when  a  young  man,  lodged  with 
Mr.  Welch  in  France. 

t  Ti*  very  likely— for  wc  never  asked,  &c. 

||  If  they  had  been  three  lads,  I  would  never  have  en- 
joyed, &c. 

{  "  I  would  rather  receive  his  head"  in  my  apron,  when 
severed  from  his  body  by  the  executioner. 

tf  I  met  with  the  account  of  this  conversation  in  a  MS. 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  Traill,  minister  in  London,  entitled, 
•*  An  Accompt  of  Several  Passages  in  the  Lives  of  some  Emi- 
nent Men  in  the  Nation,  not  recorded  in  any  history."  It  is 
inserted  in  the  heart  of  a  common-place  book,  containing  notes 
of  sermons,  &c.  written  by  him  when  a  student  of  divinity  at  St 
Andrews,  between  1659  and  1663.  He  received  the  account 
from  aged  persons,  and  say*,  that  the  conference  between  king 
James  and  Mrs.  Welch  "  is  current  to  this  day.  in  the  mouths 
of  many."  I  have  since  seen  the  same  story  in  Wod  row's  MS. 
Collections,  vol.  i.  Life  of  Welch,  p.  27.  Bibl.  Coll.  Gnu. 
James  stood  much  in  awe  of  Mr.  Welch,  who  often  reproved 
him  for  his  habit  of  profane  swearing.  It  is  said,  that  if  he 
had,  at  any  time,  been  swearing  in  a  public  place,  he  would 
have  turned  round,  and  asked,  if  Welch  was  near.  Traill's 
MS.  ut  "upra. 
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Hie  account  of  our  Reformer's  publication  has  been 
partly  anticipated  in  the  coarse  of  the  preceding 
narrative.  Though  his  writings  were  of  great  utility, 
it  was  not  by  them,  but  by  his  personal  exertions,  that 
he  chiefly  advanced  the  Reformation,  and  transmitted 
his  name  to  posterity.  He  did  not  view  this  as  the 
field  in  which  he  was  called  to  labour,  "  That  I  did 
not  in  writing  communicate  my  judgment  upon  the 
scriptures  (says  he,)  I  have  ever  thought  myself  to 
have  most  just  reason.  For,  considering  myself  rath- 
er called  of  my  God  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  comfort 
the  sorrowful,  confirm  the  weak,  and  rebuke  the  proud, 
by  tongue  and  lively  voice,  in  these  most  corrupt  days, 
than  to  compose  books  for  the  age  to  come  (seeing  that 
so  much  is  written,  and  by  men  of  most  singular  eru- 
dition, and  yet  so  little  well-observed ;)  1  decreed  to 
contain  myself  within  the  bounds  of  that  vocation 
whereunto  I  found  myself  especially  called."*  This 
resolution  was  most  judiciously  formed.  His  situation 
Was  very  different  from  that  of  the  first  protestant  re- 
formers. They  found  the  whole  world  in  ignorance 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Men  were  either 
destitute  of  books,  or  such  as  they  possessed  were 
calculated  only  to  mislead.  The  oral  instructions  of  a 
few  individuals  could  extend  but  a  small  way ;  it  was 
principally  by  means  of  their  writings,  which  circula- 
ted with  amazing  rapidity,  that  they  benefited  man- 
kind, and  became  not  merely  the  instructors  of  the 
particular  cities  and  countries  where  they  resided  and 
preached,  but  the  reformers  of  Europe.  By  the  time 
that  Knox  appeared  on  the  field,  their  translations  of 
Scripture,  their  judicious  commentaries  on  its  different 
books,  and  their  able  defences  of  its  doctrines,  were 
lajd  open  to  the  English  reader. f  What  was  more 
immediately  required  of  him  was  to  use  the  peculiar 
talent  in  which  he  excelled,  and,  "by  tongue  and 
lively  voice,"  to"  imprint  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  country  mem  When  he  was 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  doing  this  during  his 
exile,  there  «ould  not  be  a  more  proper  substitute  than 
that  which  he  adopted,  by  publishing  familiar  epistles, 
exhortations,  and  admonitions,  in  which  he  briefly 
reminded  them  of  the  truths  which  they  had  embraced, 
and  warned  them  to  flee  from  the  abominations  of  the 
popish  church.  These  could  be  circulated  and  read 
with  far  more  ease,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent,  than 
lam  treatises. 

Of  the  many  sermons  preached  by  him  during  his 
ministry,  he  published  but  one,  which  was  extorted 
from  him  by  peculiar  circumstances.  It  affords  a  very 
favourable  specimen  of  his  talents ;  and  shews,  that 
if  he  had  applied  himself  to  writing,  he  was  qualified 
for  excelling  in  that  department.  He  had  a  ready 
command  of  language,  and  expressed  himself  with 
great  perspicuity,  animation,  and  force.  Though  he 
despised  tne  tinsel  of  rhetoric,  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  that  art,  and  when  he  had  leisure  and 
inclination  to  polish  his  style,  wrote  with  propriety 
and  even  with  elegance.  Tfiose  who  have  read  his 
Letter  to  the  Queen  Regent,  his  Answer  to  Tyrie,  or 
his  papers  in  the  account  of  the  dispute  with  Kennedy, 
will  be  satisfied  of  this.      During  his  residence  in 


•  Pre&ce  to  hit  Sennori,  apud  History,  p.  113.  Edin.  1644. 

f  Those  who  hare  not  directed  their  attention  to  this  point 
cannot  easily  conceive  to  what  extent  the  translation  of  foreign 
theological  books  into  oar  language  was  carried  at  that  time. 
There  was  scarcely  a  book  of  any  celebrity  published  in  Latin 
by  the  continental  reformers,  that  did  not  appear  in  an  English 
version.  Bibliographers,  and  the  annalists  of  printing,  are 
very  defective  ia  the  information  which  they  communicate  on 
thia  branch. 


England,  he  acquired  the  habit  of  writing  the  language 
according  to  the  manner  of  that  country ;  and  in  all  his 
publications  which  appeared  during  his  life-time,  the 
English  and  not  the  Scottish  orthography,  and  mode 
of  expression,  are  used.*  In  this  respect,  there  is  a 
very  evident  difference  between  them  and  the  vernacu- 
lar writings  of  Buchanan. 

The  freedoms  which  have  been  used  with  his  wri- 
tings, in  the  editions  commonly  read,  have  greatly  in- 
jured them.  They  were  translated  into  the  language 
which  was  used  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  which  they  were  deprived  of  the  antique  cos- 
tume which  they  formerly  wore,  and  contracted  an  air 
of  vulgarity  which  did  not  originally  belong  to  them. 
Besides  this,  they  have  been  reprinted  with  innumera- 
ble omissions,  interpolations,  and  alterations,  which 
frequently  affect  the  sense,  and  always  enfeeble  the 
language.  Another  circumstance  which  has  impaired 
his  literary  reputation  is,  that  the  two  works  which 
have  been  most  read,  are  the  least  accurate  and  polish- 
ed, as  to  style,  of  all  his  writings.  His  tract  against 
female  government  was  hastily  published  by  him, 
under  great  irritation  of  mind  at  the  increasing  cruelty 
of  Queen  Mary  of  England.  His  History  of  the  Re- 
formation was  undertaken  during  the  confusions  of  the 
civil  war,  and  was  afterwards  continued  by  him  at  in- 
tervals snatched  from  numerous  avocations.  The  col- 
lection of  historical  materials  is  a  work  of  labour  and 
time ;  the  digesting  and  arranging  of  them  into  a  regu- 
lar narrative  require  much  leisure  and  undivided  atten- 
tion. The  want  of  these  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
confusion  that  is  often  observable  in  that  work.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  and  particular  mistakes  from 
which  no  work  of  the  kind  can  be  free,  it  still  continues 
to  be  the  principal  source  of  information  as  to  ecclesi- 
astical proceedings  in  that  period  ;  and  although  great 
keenness  has  been  shewn  in  attacking  its  authenticity 
and  accuracy,  it  has  been  confirmed,  in  all  the  leading 
facts,  by  an  examination  of  those  ancient  documents 
which  the  industry  of  later  times  has  brought  to  light,  t 

His  defence  of  Predestination,  the  only  theological 
treatise  of  any  size  which  was  published  by  him,  ia 
rare,  and  has  been  seen  by  few.  It  is  written  with 
perspicuity,  and  discovers  his  controversial  acuteness, 
with  becoming  caution,  in  handling  that  delicate  ques- 
tion. A  catalogue  of  his  publications,  as  complete  as 
I  have  been  able  to  draw  up,  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
notes.  ^ 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  an  account  of  our  na- 
tional Reformer,  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life,  of 
his  sentiments,  his  writings,  and  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  liberty.  If  what  I  have  done 
shall  contribute  to  set  his  character  in  a  more  just  light 
than  that  in  which  it  has  been  generally  represented, 
and  to  correct  the  erroneous  views  of  it  which  have  long 
been  prevalent;  if  it  shall  tend  to  elucidate  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  that  period,  or  be  the  means  of  illus- 
trating the  superintendence  of  a  wise  and  merciful 
Providence,  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  revolution  of 
all  others  the  most  interesting  and  beneficial  to  this 
country,  I  shall  not  think  any  labour  which  I  have  be- 
stowed on  the  subject  to  have  been  thrown  away,  or 
unrewarded. 


*  It  is  to  this  that  Ninian  Winget  refers,  in  one  of  his  letters 
addressed  to  Knox.  "  Gif  ye,  throw  curiositie  of  novationis, 
hes  fonet  onr  auld  plane  Scottis,  qnhilk  zoar  mother  lernit 
zow,  in  tymes  cuming  I  sail  wrytt  to  sow  my  mynd  in  Latin, 
for  I  am  nocht  acquyntit  with  tour  Southerovn."  Keith, 
Append.  254.  f  See  Note  LXV. 

{ See  Note  LXVI. 
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NOTES 


TO  THE 


LIFE    OF    JOHN    KNOX. 


Note  L  p,  %U 

Of  the  plate  of Knwt?$  fcrik-r-AHhoogh  ibis  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  very  great  importance,  I  shall  state  the  authorities  for  the 
different  opinions  which  are  entertained  on  that  subject 

Beza,  who  was  contemporary,  and  personally  acquainted  with 
our  Reformer,  designs  him  M  Joannes  Cnoxus,  Scotus,  Giflbrd- 
isnsia,"  evidently  meaning  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 
GtifibnL  Ioone%  seu  Imagines  niustrium  Vironiin,  Ee.  uj,  An^ 
1680.  Spottiswood,  who  was  bom  in  1666,  and  could  receive 
information  from  his  father,  and  other  persons  intimately  ac- 
ouamted  with  Knox,  says  that  he  was  "  bom  in  Gifford  within 
Lrfthaan."  History,  p.  266,  edit  1677.  David  Buchanan,  in 
his  Memoir  of  Knox  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  History,  which 
ha  published  in  1644,  gives  the  same  account;  which  has  been 
followed  in  the  Life  written  by  Matthew  Grawturd,  and  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  the  History,  1732 ;  and  by  Wodrow  in  his  MS 
Collections  respecting  the  Scottish  Reformers,  in  Bibl.  Coll 
Glaa,  In  a  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Knoxes.  which  is  in 
thepnsar— imof  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Knox,  minis- 
tar  of  Scoon,  the  Reformer's  lather  is  said  to  have  been  a  bro- 
mer  of  the  numry  of  Ranferne,  and  u  proprietor  of  the  estate  of 
Gifiord."    8«JtrsHistoryc)fme8co^Refbnners,p:94. 

On  the  other  hand,  Archibald  Hamilton,  who  was  his  coun- 
s  well  sshkcootomnorary  and  acquaintance,  says,  that 
■born  in  the  town  of  Haddington:  "Obecurunatuspa- 
i  in  Hadintona  oppido  in  Laudonia."  De  Confuaione 
Calvmianw8ects)apiid8cotosl)iaiogu8,fbl.  64,  a.  Parisiis  1677, 
Another  8ootsman,  who  wrote  in  that  age,  says  that  hewaebom 
near  Haddington ;  "prope  Haddintonam."  Laingsus  De  vita, 
et  moribus,  atone  rebus  gestis  Hareticorum  nostri  temporis,fol 
118,  b.P«rishs,  1681.  Dr.  Barclay,  late  minister  of  Hadding- 
ton, advanced  an  opinion  which  reconcile!  the  two  last  authori- 
ties (although  it  is  probable  that  he  never  saw  either  of  them), 
by  asserting  that  our  Reformer  was  born  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Had6^ngt8i],calledthe6i^brYfca^  Transactions  of  me  Society 
of  antiquaries  in  Scotland,  p.  69,  70. 

The  testimony  of  Archibald  Hamilton  is  not  altogether  with- 
ont  weight;  for  although  he  has  retailed  a  number  of  gross  frlse- 
hoods  in  the  work  refined  to,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  rea- 
son  for  supposing  that  he  would  intentionally  mislead  his  readers 
in  such  a  cin'iunstanfe  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Reformer.  But 
I  consider  SpottiswoocTs  statement  as  going  for  to  set  aside  Ham- 
ilton's ;  for  as  the  archbishop  could  acarcefy  be  ignorant  of  At* 
work,  and  as  he  fixes  Knox's  birth  at  a  different  place,  it  is  rea- 
" " » to  suppose  mat  he  had  good  reasons  for  varying  from  a 
j.  The  grounds  of  Dr.  Barclay's  opinion  are, 
j  to  the  tradition  of  the  place  the  Reformer  was  a 
>  of  Haddington;  (hat  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom  is 
still  pointed  out  in  the  Ginordgate ;  and  that  this  house,  with 
some  adjoining  acres  of  land,  belonged  for  a  number  of  genera- 
tion* to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Knox,  who  claimed  kindred  with 
the  Reformer,  and  who  lately  sold  the  property  to  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss.  I  acknowledge  that  popular  tradition  may  be  allowed 
toomnmne  a  point  of  mis  nature,  provided  ft  is  not  contradicted 
by  other  evidence.    In  the  present  case  it  is  not  altogether  free 


from  this  objection.  As  the  sons  of  the  Reformer  died  without 
issue,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  family  which  resided 
in  the  GifTordgate  was  lineally  descended  from  him.  Still, 
however,  the  property  might  have  belonged  to  his  elder  brother, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  his  being  bom  in 
the  house  which  tradition  has  marked  out  But  I  have  lately 
been  favoured,  with  extracts  from  the  title-deeds  of  that  property, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  extending  from 
the  year  1698  downwards,  which  are  not  favourable  to  that 
supposition.  On  the  18th  of  February  1598,  William  Knox 
in  Morehame,  and  Elizabeth  Schortes  his  wife,  were  infeft  in 
subjects  in  Nungate  (of  Haddington),  in  virtue  of  a  crown 
charter.  This  charter  contains  no  statement  of  the  warrants  on 
which  it  proceeded,  farther  than  that  the  lands  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Abbey  of  Haddington,  and  were  annexed  to  the  crown. 
Having  communicated  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  8cott  of  Perth  the  names 
of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  first  charter  and  subsequent 
deeds,  with  a  request  to  be  informed,  if  any  such  names  occur 
in  the  genealogy  of  the  Knox  family  which  belonged  to  the  late 
Mr.  Knox,  minister  of  Scoon,  I  have  been  favoured  with  an 
answer,  saying,  that  neither  the  name  of  William  Knox  at 
Morehame,  nor  that  of  any  other  person  answering  to  the  de- 
scription in  my  letter,  is  to  be  found  in  that  genealogy.  But 
farther,  the  charter  expressly  states,  that  the  lands  in  question 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Haddington,  and,  as  they  must  have 
been  annexed  to  the  crown  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  they 
could  not  be  the  property  of  the  family  at  the  time  of  our  Re- 
former's birth.  The  tradition  of  his  having  been  bom  in  the 
Ginordgate  is  therefore  supported  merely  by  the  possibility,  that 
his  parents  might  have  resided  in  that  house  while  it  was  the 
property  of  the  Abbey.  In  opposition  to  this,  wo  have  the 
authorities  mentioned  above  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  village  of  Gilford. 

Note  II.  p.  11. 

Of  Knox's  parentage. — David  Buchanan  says,  that  our  Re- 
former's "  father  was  a  brother's  son  of  the  house  of  Ranferlie." 
Life  prefixed  to  History  of  the  Reformation,  1644.  In  a  con- 
versation with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Knox  gave  the  following 
account  of  his  ancestors :  "  My  Lord,  (says  he)  my  great 
grandfather,  gudeschir,  and  father,  have  served  your  Lordchtp's 
predecessours,  and  some  of  them  have  dyed  under  their  stand* 
ards;  and  this  is  a  pairt  of  the  obligatioun  of  our  Scottish  kinoV 
nee."— Historic  of  the  Reformatioun,  p.  806.  edit  1 732.  Mat- 
thew Crawfurd  says,  that "  these  words  seem  to  import  that 
Mr.  Knox's  predecessors  were  in  some  honourable  station  under 
the  Earls  of  Both  well,  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  family  in 
East  Lothian.''  Life  of  the  Author,  p.  ii.  prefixed  to  Historie, 
edit  1732.  The  only  thing  which  I  would  infer  from  his 
words  is,  that  his  ancestors  had  settled  in  Lothian  as  early  as 
the  time  of  his  greatrgrand-father.  I  do  not  wish  to  represent 
the  Reformer  as  either  of  noble  or  of  gentle  birth,  and  cannot 
place  much  dependence  on  the  assertion  in  the  preceding  note, 
which  makes  his  father  "  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Gilford." 
John  Davidson,  in  the  poem  written  in  his  «mmendation,say% 
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NOTES. 


Fiiet,  be  deicendit  hot  of  linage  null, 
As  cornmounly  God  usis  for  to  call 
The  aempill  tort  his  tunimoundit  til  expret. 
At  the  tame  time,  the  statement  given  by  tome  authors  of  the 
meanness  and  poverty  of  hit  paientt  it  not  supported  by  good 
eviilejirp,  and  can  in  part  be  disproved.  Dr.  Mackenzie  says,  die 
Reformer  was  "  the  son  of  a  poor  countryman,  at  we  are  in- 
formal |.y  those  who  knew  him  very  well:  his  parents,  though 
in  a  nie;ui  condition,  put  their  son  to  the  grammar-school  of 
Haddington ;  where,  after  ho  had  teamed  his  grammar, he  served 
for  some  time  the  laird  of  Langniddrie's  children,  who  being 
tent  by  their  parents  to  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  he  thereto 
had  occasion  of  learning  hit  philosophy."  Lives  of  Scottish 
Writers,  voL  iii.  p.  111.  As  his  authorities  for  these  assertions, 
the  Doctor  has  printed  on  the  margin,*4  Dr.  Hamilton,  Dr.  Baillie, 
and  many  others  ;"  popish  writers,  who,  legaxdtest  of  their  own 
character,  fabricated  or  retailed  such  tabs  at  they  thought  most 
discreditable  tothe  Reformer,  many  of  which  Mackenzie  himself 
is  obliged  to  pronounce  u  ridiculous  stories  that  are  altogether 
improbable,"  p.  133.  «Dr.  Baffliew  was  Alexander  .Baillie,  a 
Benedictine  monk  in  the  Scottish  monastery  of  Wirtsburgh ; 
and,  as  he  published  the  work  to  which  Mackenzie  refers  in  the 
year  1628,  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  hit  being  well  acquainted 
with  either  the  Reformer  or  hit  father.  Hamilton,  (me  earliest 
authority)  instead  of  supporting  Mackenzie's  assertions,  informs 
us,  so  for  as  his  language  is  mteUigfole,that  Knox  was  mpriesfa 
orders  before  he  undertook  the  care  of  children :  M  quo  victum 
■hi  pararet  magis,  cruam  ut  deo  servirot  (Simonitilliut  magi  hue 
usque'  tequutut  vestigia)  presbyter  primum  fieri  de  more 
ouamvis  ifliteratus  turn  mprivatisaxlibuspueronimin  vulgaribus 
m^risfcHrmando^umcxlramcapeTC(X>actusest,*  De  Cenfuaione 
Calv.p.64.  The  fiw^  is,  that  Kikjx  entered  mto  me  fiumly  of 
Langniddrie  as  tutor,  after  he  had  finished  hat  education  at  St 
Andrews ;  and  at  late  as  1647,  he  was  employed  in  teaching 
the  young  men  their  grammar.    Historic,  p.  67. 

Note  m  p.  82. 

Of  the  early  state  of  Grecian  Uteratort  in  Scotkmdr-lnibiM 
ito  I  shall  throw  together  such  frets  at  I  have  met  withreletr 


thattl^b^wp^d^scripaonitMgliij  adkmmi,j*m\*mlml 
that  university  a  few  yean  after,  we  mar  uuja  Ui  ftiea  It  flat 
some  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  Omsk  att^na^etssnttfcee 
in  Aberdeen.    Uh^ nwstproeattybeeni 


of  Hector  Boece,  the 

king  was  anteitaincd  with  the 

Aberdeen,  thsEnghsh  ami: 


year,  wish  the  ienorenee  which  enrl 
of  the  Greek  tongue.  The  amhateador  who 
well  at  a  statesman,  had  caused  his  man  to  wei 

tketongonh.  Tmefhe  Scottish bishopt (whose T 
did  not  extend  beyond  Latin)  mad  Mo*A<>BWure,«J 
and  thereupon  circulated  the  report  that  the  eahaa 
▼ants  were  monks,  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the  1 
lately  suppressed  mEiiefrnd.  Toouauteiact  tlfr  repca^Bssser 
was  obliged  to  furnish  a  translation  of  the  msqfrainp,  ".&*> 
pesreth,  (says  he)  they  are  no  good  Grecian*,  And  stow  fee 
effect  of  my  worn  it  known,  and  they  be  well  Iwaajhirf  at  far 
their  learned  mterpretation."  8adkr*s  letlem,L  48,49.  EdsV 
burgh  1S09.  In  the  Pariianjent  which  inet  m  164t,i  ~  "* 
among  the  nobility  and  other  lay  membtre  dam 
knowledge  of  Greek,  in  e  debate  which  oceans*},  1 
eccletitstkal  bench.  Knox,  Historic,  34.  Foreign  v 
been  amused  with  the  infonnation,  that  manyof  tfaa  I 
clergy  affirmed,  "that  Martin  Luther  had  lately  eeen 
wicked  book  called  the  New  Tfeataeenf,  but  that  flsej,! 
part,  would  adhere  to  the  OU  TniamenL"  Ponton1 
SecuhxTtp.3».  Gerd>«Histor.IWbra».Teaa.ir.>«Hi. 
Buchanan!  Oper.it91.  Ignorant  fcmwser  a*  oe*  case* 
they  were  not  more  to  than  many  on  the  centineBl  Al 
mo^declammigonedayinthepu^lti 
Zutagfiana,  said  to  hit  audience : «  A  Mi 
tad  some  yeere  ago,  called  Grea^whkh  hot  1 
of  all  heresiee.  A  book  it  primed  la  thai  ft* 
New  Testament,  winch  contsinsinenT  dtosjar 
other  language  it  now  forming;  the  Hebrew  p 


ing  to  me  introduction  of  the  Greek  language  mto  Scotland,  and 
the  progress  which  it  made  during  the  sixteenth  century .  They 
are  bare  gleanings;  but  such  as  they  are,  I  trust  they  will  not' 
be  altogether  unacceptable  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject  Let  not  any  who  are  proud  of  the  present  state  of 
literature  in  this  country  disdain  the  poor  appearance  which  it 
made  at  its  commencement  The  corn  which  covers  the  fields 
of  an  extensive  country,  and  which  supplies  millions  with  food, 
might  be  traced  back  to  a  single  grain  thrown  into  the  earth. 

In  the  year  1522,  Boece  mentions  George  Dundas  as  a  good 
Greek  scholar.  He  was  master  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  in 
Scotland,  and  had,  most  probably,  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
the  language  on  the  continent  "Georgius  Dundas greeas  atq, 
ladnsa  litems  apprime  doctus,  equitum  Hierosohrmitanorum  intra 
Scotorum  rcgnum  magistratum  multo  sudore  (superatis  emurari 
postca  adeptus."  Boetii  Vita  Episcop.  Murth.  et  Aberdon.  fol. 
xxvii.  b.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  individuals  in 
the  nation  might  acquire  it  in  the  same  way ;  but  Boece  makes 
no  mention  of  Greek  among  the  branches  taught  at  the  univer- 
sities in  his  time,  although  he  is  minute  in  his  details.  Nor  do 
I  find  any  other  reference  to  the  subject  previous  to  the  year 
1534,  when  Erskinc  of  Dun  brought  a  learned  man  from  France, 
and  employed  him  to  teach  Greek  in  Montrose,  as  mentioned  in 
that  port  of  the  Life,  to  which  this  note  refers.  At  bis  school, 
George  Wishart,  the  martyr,  must  have  obtained  the  knowledge 
of  the  language,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  successor  to  his 
master.  But  the  bishop  of  Brechin  (William  Chishalm),  hear- 
ing that  Wishart  taught  the  Greek  New  Testament,  summoned 
him  to  appear  before  him  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  upon  which  he 
fled  the  kingdom.  This  was  in  1638,  Petne,  part  it  p.  182. 
It  is  likely  that  Knox  first  derived  his  knowledge  of  Greek  from 
George  Wishart  after  his  return  from  England.  Buchanan 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  language  during  his  residence  on  the 
continent,  Buch.  Ep.  p.  26.  Opcr.  edit.  Rudd. 

Lesly  says  that  when  James  V.  during  his  progress  through 
the  kingdom  in  1 540,  came  to  Aberdeen,  among  other  entertain- 
ments which  were  given  to  him,  the  students  of  the  university 
"  recited  orations  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongue,  composed 
with  the  greatest  skill."  tt  Oi^ones  m  Grec*  Latinairae  lingua, 
summo  artificio  instructs)."  Leatous-de  rebus  gcetis  8cotorum, 
lib.  ix.  430.  anno  1676.  When  we  consider  the  state  of  learn* 
ing  at  that  period  in  Scotland,  mere  it  strong  reason  to 


immediately  becomes  a  Jew.*    No  wonder,  I 
conmiissic^eTBofmeseiMtoofLooB^shonai 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  tome  of  the 
wm>AlheyfonndmuVe  Hbraryofaftftend  of  J 
eluding  that  every  book  printed  in  theft  snayj 
with  Lutheranism.    J.  von  MtuJeia  8chw. 
L%ofUbichZumgfen.2ia.    ___  _ 

To  return  to  the  semmarya&Monnvjte*  ttwMuptnB}lsjrtssi 
public  spirit  of  its  patron,  until  the  eatahnehmfasl  of  to  Hafte* 
mation.    Some  years  before  mat  event,  the  celebrated  ftngum* 
e,  received  hit  education  at  mis  school,  nader 


Andrew  Melville,  i 

Pierre deMarriUen,%YTeachnmxL  AndltohajmayJeaMbpfs" 

firiericy  to  Gieek,vriien  he  entered  the  mfr 

about  me  year  1669,  that  be  was  able  to  read  Aliased*  fa* 

original  language,  "  which  even  his  matins  thewsahee  trade 


stood  not"  Lift  of  Andrew  Melville,  p.  fcmWodrWtl 
in  Bibl.  CoU.  Glas.  vol  i.  Mr.  Jamea  MehrhVe  Diary,  p,  St 

ere  then  i    " 


For  although  the  logics,  ethics,  etc  of  Aristotle  y 
in  the  colleges,  it  was  in  a  Latin  translation.  Tberegiajtofttt 
Leonard's  (says  James  Melville)  «  tauld  me  of  my  nude  Ml 
Andro  MeMU  whom  he  knew  m  the  tyme  of  his  coma  iass» 
new  eoUag,  to  use  the  Greik  fogfcks  of  Aristotle,  <pdn%  wee  a 
wounder  to  them,  he  was  so  fyne  a  scholar,  and  of  tie  1 
tion.M    MS.  Diary,  p.  *5. 

By  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  it  was  provided,  1 
should  "  be  a  reader  of  Greek*  in  one  of  die  cottogee  of  each 
university,  who  "  shall  compleat  the  grammar  thereof  fa  flees 
months/  and  "  shall  interpret  tome  book  of  Plato,  lotjatnai  wall 
some  places  of  the  New  Testament,  and  shall  coaTOseathfceoeeei 
the  same  year."  DunkpV  confeaakmt,  n.  658.  Tire  asssl 
number  of  learned  men,  deficiency  of  nmda,  and  thec^onxsnioaa 
in  which  the  country  was  afterwards  involved,  jprevelilad,fa a 
great  degree,  the  execution  of  this  wise  lueaauia.  Osssngtosss) 
last  of  these  circumstances,  tome  learned  Scotsmen  da^oaWthssr 
talents  to  me  service  of  foreign  semmaries>  fastest  of  lafnaiaj 
to  their  native  country.  Buchanani  Eptst  p.  7, 9, 10,  taV  0ns) 
of  these  was  Henry  Scrimger,  a  good  Grecian.  SonMnartfaafaai 
respecting  him  not  coniraonry  known,  mayrjetaaofaSenanlssj 
Hist  Litter,  de  Geneve,  torn,  i  ait.  8crimger.  8ea  also  Ms* 
sier,  Efoges.  torn.  iii.  388— «86.  Leide,  1715.  Oil  sum  ant 
of  the  scarcity  of  preachers  it  was  also  found  niBsaaar/  to 
settle  several  learned  men  in  towns  which  were  net  the  teat 
of  a  university.  Some  of  these  undertook  the  instroction  of yeaali^ 
along; with  the  pastotal  hsniection  of  theatnariahea.  John  lew 
tenant  the  Greek  tongue  in  Perth.    See  Note  XXJOX    Ikf 


NOTES. 
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*,  Andrew  Simson,  (8ee  p.  22.)  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  capable  of  this  task;  but  he  was  careful  that  his  eon 
Patrick  should  not  labour  under  the  same  defect  He  was 
■eat  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  which  he  made  great 
proficiency,  and  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  taught  Greek  at 
opot,  a  village  in  Bast  Lothian,  where  he  was  minister  for  some 
time.  Row's  MS.  p.  96.  of  a  copy  in  the  Divinity  Lib.  Edin. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  this  branch  of  study  would  not 
be  neglected  at  St  Andrews  during  the  time  that  Buchanan  was 
Principal  ofStl^eooaid's  College,  from  1565  to  1570.  Patrick 
Adamson,  to  whom  he  demitted  his  office,  and  whom  he  recom- 
mended for  his  "literature  and  sufficiency,"  (Buch.  Op.  i.  10.) 
was  not  then  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  state  of  education  lan- 
guished for  some  time  in  that  university.  James  Melville,  who 
entered  it  in  1570,  gives  the  following  account  "  Our  Re- 
gent begoud,  and  teacheth  us  the  a,  b,  c,  of  the  Ureik,  and  the 
simple  decKnatkxns,  but  went  no  fardcr.''  MS.  Diary,  p.  26. 
Grwcwm  at,rum  legitur,  was  at  this  time  an  adage,  even  with 
persons  who  had  received  an  university-education.  Kow's  MS. 
Vt  supra. 

The  return  of  Andrew  Melville  in  1573  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  hterature  in  Scotland.  That  celebrated  srholar  had  perfected 
himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  during  the  nine  years 
which  he  spent  on  the  continent,  and  had  astonished  the  learned 
et  Geneva  by  the  fluency  with  which  he  read  and  spoke  Greek. 
MS.  Diary,  ut  sup.  p.  33.  He  was  first  placed  principal  of  the 
f  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  same  situ- 
i  in  St  Andrews.  Such  was  his  celebrity,  that  he  attracted 
i  from  England  and  foreign  countries,  whereas  formerly 
h  had  been  the  custom  for  the  Scottish  youth  to  go  abroad  for 
their  education.  Spottkrwood,  with  whom  he  was  no  favourite, 
end  Calderwood,  equally  bear  testimony  to  hisprofound  know- 
ledge of  this  language.  Soon  after  Melville,  Thomas  Smeton, 
another  Greek  scholar,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  principal 
of  Che  university  of  Glasgow.  I  may  mention  here,  although  it 
i  to  the  subject  of  typography,  that  there  appear  to  have 
oither  Greek  nor  Hebrew  types  in  this  country  printed ; 
,  8meton%s  Answer  to  Archibald  Hamilton  was  in  1579, 
far  blank?  are  left  for  all  the  phrases  and  quotations  in  these  lan- 
guages, which  the  author  intended  to  introduce.  In  my  copy 
of  the  book  a  number  of  the  blanks  have  been  filled  up  with  a  pen. 

Note  IV.  p.  22. 

Of Major's  political  sentiment*. — The  following  arc  some  of 
the  namagcH  from  which  the  account  of  these,  given  in  the  text 
has  been  drawn.  Similar  sentiments  occur  in  his  History  of 
Scotland ;  but  as  it  has  been  insinuated  that  he,  in  that  work, 
merely  copied  Boece,and  as  his  other  writings  are  more  rarely 
consulted,  I  shall  qfuote  from  them. 

«  Ad  poticiam  regalem  nonrequiritur  quod  rex  sit  supra  omnes 
sui  regni  tarn  regulariter  quara  casualitcr — sed  sat  est  quod  rex 
sit  supra  unumquamlibct,  et  supra  totum  rcgnum  regulariter,  et 
regnum  sit  supra  eum  casualiter  et  in  aliquo  eventu."  Again, 
«*  Similiter  in  regno:  et  in  toto  populo  litxro  est  suprema  fonta- 
fis  potestas  inabrogabalis ;  in  rege  vero  potestas  inysterialis  [min- 
Uttrialii  f]  honesto  ministcrio.  Et  sic  aliquo  niodo  sunt  duo  po- 
teatates ;  sed  quia  una  ordinctur  propter  aham,  potest  vocari  una 
eflectualiter,  et  casu  quo  regnum  rex  in  tyranmdem  convertat  ct 
etiam  uoorngibilis,  potest  a  populo  deponi,  tanquam  a  superiore 
potestate."  Expos.  Matth.  fof.  71,  a,  c  Paris.  1518.  To  the 
objection  urged  against  this  principle  from  the  metaphorical  de- 
signation of  Head  given  to  a  king,  he  answers :  "  Nou  est  oinni- 
no  simile  inter  caput  verum  et  corpus  verum,  ct  inter  caput  mys- 
ticumet  corpus  my sticuni.  Caput  verum  est  supra  reliquani  par- 
tem sui  corporis,  et  tamen  nego  regem  ease  inajoris  potestatis 
qumm  reliquani  partem  sui  regni,"  &c.  Ibid.  foL  62,  b.  "  Ilex 
Btihtatem  republics:  dissipans  et  evertenn  incorrigibilis,  est  depo- 
p««m1iim  a  communitate  cui  prxest — Rex  non  halict  robur  et 
anctoritatem  nisi  a  regno  cui  libere  pneest"  Ibid.  foL  69.  a 
Speaking  of  the  excision  of  a  corrupt  member  from  the  human 
body,  in  illustration  of  the  treatment  of  a  tyrant,  he  says:  "  Cum 
Annua  tonus  corporis  veri  tollitur  hoc  membrum ;  etiam  facul- 
tate  tonus  corporis  mystici,  tu,  tamque  mmister  coouUtis,  potes 
hunc  tyrannum  occioW,  dum  est  licite  condempnatus.''  Text 
.foL139,c,<L    Paris.  1617. 

Note  V.  p.  23. 

Concerning  the  popish  ordination  of  Knox. — Some  have  hea- 
ted to  admit  that  Knox  was  in  priests  orders  in  the  church  of 


Rome :  I  think  it  unquestionable.  The  fact  is  attested  both  by 
Protestant  and  popish  writers.  Beza  says, "  Cnoxus,  igitur,  (ut 
manifesto  apparent  totum  hoc  admirabile  Domini  opus  esse)  ad 
Joannis  illius  Mu juris,  celeherrimi  inter  Sophistas  nominis,  veluti 
pedes  in  Sanctandreaj  oppido  educates,  atquc  adeo  Sac eh nog 
factuS,  appcrtaquc  celcbri  schola,  quum  jam  vidcretur  illo  suo 
proceptorc  nihil  inferior  Sophista  futurus,  lucem  tamen  in  tcne- 
bris  et  sibi  et  aliis  accendhV*  Irones  Illustr.  V  iror.  Ee.  in.  Coinn. 
Spottiswood's  History,  p.  265.  Lond.  1677.  Nin ion  \\  ingft,  in 
certain  letters  sent  by  him  to  Knox  in  the  year  156 1,  say*, "  Yo 
rcnunce  and  cstcmis  that  ordination  null  or  erar  wikit,  lw  the 
quhilk  sumtyme  ye  war  cullit  Schir  Johne."  And  again :  •'  We 
can  persave,l)e  your  awin  allegiance,  na  power  that  ever  ye  had, 
except  it  quhilk  was  gcvin  to  you  in  the  sacrament  of  ordination, 
be  auctoritie  of  pricsthed.  Quhilk  aurtoritie  give  ye  cstcme  as 
nochtis,bc  rensoun  it  was  gevin  to  you  (as  ye  sj>cik)  by  anc  Pap- 
ist Bishope,"  Ate.  Wcnzct's  Letteris  and  Troctatis,  aputl  Keith, 
Append,  p.  2 1 2, 21 3.  Wingrt's  drift  was  to  prove,  that  Knox 
had  no  lawful  call  to  the  ministry ;  consequently,  he  would  not 
have  mentioned  his  popish  ordination,  if  the  fart  had  not  been 
notour  and  undeniable.  A7co/  Burnt,  arguing  on  the  same  point, 
allows  that  he  had  received  the  order  of  priesthood  from  the 
Romish  rhurrh.  Disputation  concerning  the  Controversit  Ileud- 
dis  of  Religion,  p.  128.  Paris  1581.  And  in  a  scurrilous  poem 
against  the  ministers  of  Scotland,  printed  at  the  end  of  that 
l)ook,  he  culls  him, 

-that  fals  apostat  priest, 


Enemie  to  Christ,  and  mannis  salvatioun, 
Your  Maistcr  Knox. 

The  objection  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  legality  of  our 
Reformer's  vocation,  was,  that  although  he  had  received  the 
power  of  order,  he  wanted  that  of  jurisdiction ;  these  two  being 
distinct,  according  to  the  canon-law.  "  The  power  of  ordere  is 
not  sufficient  to  one  man  to  preache,  hot  he  man  have  also  juris- 
dictione  over  thame  to  whom  he  preaches.  Johann  Kmnox 
resavit  never  sic  jurisdictione  fra  the  Roman  kirk  to  preache  in 
the  rcaline  of  Scotland :  thairfoir  suppoise  he  rcceavit  from  it  the 
order©  of  pricKthcade,  yet  he  had  na  pouar  to  preache,  nor  to 
lauchfullic  administrat  the  Sacranientes."  Kicol  Bumc's  Dis- 
putation, ut  supra,  p.  128. 

Note  VL  p.  24. 

Number  of  Scottish  monks. — We  have  no  good  Monasticon 
of  Scotland ;  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  num- 
ber of  n'gular  clergy,  or  even  religious  houses  that  were  in  this 
country.  The  best  and  most  particular  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  different  monastic  orders  from  England  and  the  conti- 
nent i»  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  Caledonia. 
Dr.  Jamicson,  in  his  history  of  the  ancient  Culdees,  lately  pub- 
lished, has  traced,  with  much  attention,  the  measures  pursued 
for  suppressing  the  ancient  monks,  to  make  way  for  die  new 
orders  which  were  immediately  dependent  upon  Rome.  In 
Spottiswood's  Account  published  at  the  end  of  Keiths  catalogue 
of  Bishops,  170  religious  houses  are  enumerated ;  but  his  ac- 
count is  defective.  Mr.  Dalyell,  upon  the  authority  of  a  MS. 
has  stated  tlic  number  of  the  monks  in  this  country  as  amount- 
ing only  to  1 1 14,  about  the  period  of  the  reformation.  Cursory 
Remarks  prefixed  to  Scottish  poems  of  the  16th  century,  vol  i. 
p.  38, 39.  Edin.  1601.  Taking  the  number  of  monasteries  ac- 
cording to  Spottiswood's  account  this  would  allow  only  seven 
persons  to  each  house  on  an  average,  a  number  incredibly  small. 
It  will  be  still  smaller,  if  we  suppose  that  there  were  200  relig- 
ious houses,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dalyell  in  another  publication. 
Fragments  of  Scottish  History,  p.  11, 28.  In  the  year  1542, 
there  were  200  monks  in  Melrose  alone.  Ibid.  The  number 
in  DuimTmline  seems  to  have  varied  from  30  to  51).  Dalycll's 
Tract  on  Monastic  Antiquities,  p.  13.  And  Paisley,  Elgin,  and 
Arbroath,  were  not  inferior  to  it  in  their  endowments. 

In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  passion  for  the  mo- 
nastic life  appears  not  to  have  been  on  the  increase  even  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century.  But  if  we  would  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  the  monks,  we  must  allow  for  a  great 
diminution  of  them  from  1538  to  1559.  During  that  period, 
many  of  them,  especially  the  youngeT  ones,  embraced  tlie  refor- 
med opinions,  and  deserted  the  convents.  Cald.  MS.  i.  97, 100, 
151.  When  the  monastery  of  tho  Greyfriars  at  Perth  was 
deirtxoycd  in  1559,  only  eight  monks  belonged  to  it  Knox, 
Historic,  p.  128. 
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NOTES. 


Note  VD.  p.  26. 

Of  the  corps-present* — This  was  a  forced  benevolence,  not 
due  by  any  law,  or  canon  of  the  church,  at  least  in  Scotland. 
It  was  demanded  by  the  vicar,  and  seems  to  have  been  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  dues  exacted  fur  the  interment  of  the  body, 
and  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  purgatory.  This  perquisite 
consisted,  in  country  parishes,  of  the  best  cow  wjiich  belonged 
to  the  deceased,  and  the  uppermost  cloth  or  covering  of  his  bed, 
or  the  finest  of  Ids  body  clothes.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  it 
was  exacted  on  pretext  of  dues  which  the  person  might  have 
failed  to  pay  during  his  life-time..  But  whatever  might  after- 
words be  made  the  pretext,  I  think  it  most  probable  that  the 
clergy  lx>rrowed  the  liint  from  the  perquisites  common  in  feudal, 
times.  The  "  cors-presant  kow"  answers  to  the  "hcrcyield 
horse.,'*  which  was  paid  to  a  landlord  on  the  death  of  his  tenant 
Tlie  uppermost  cloth  seems  to  have  been  a  perquisite  belonging 
to  persons  occupying  different  offices.  When  Bishop  Lesly 
was  relieved  from  the  Tower  of  London,  a  demand  of  this  kind 
was  made  upon  liim.  u  The  gentleman-porter  of  the  Tower 
(says  he)  retained  my  satin  gown  as  due  to  him,  because  it  was 
my  uppermost -cloth  when  I  entered  in  the  Tower."  Negoti- 
ations, apud  Anderson's  Collections,  iii.  247. 

The  corps-present  was  not  confined  to  Scotland.  We  find 
the  English  House  of  Commons  complaining  of  it,  anno  1530. 
Fox,  907.  edit  1596.  It  was  exacted  with  great  rigour  in 
Scotland;  and  if  any  vicar,  more  humane  than  the  rest,  passed 
from  the  demand,  ho  gave  an  unpardonable  offence  to  his  breth- 
ren. Lindsay  of  PitscotnVs  Hist  p.  151.  fol.  ed.  Edin.  1728. 
Fox,  1 1 53.  It  was  felt  as  a  very  galling  oppression,  and  is  often 
mentioned  with  indignation  in  the  writings  of  Sir  David  Lindsay. 

Schir,  be  quliat  law,  tell  me  quharefor,  or  why, 
That  ane  vickar  suld  tak  fra  me  three  ky ! 
Ane  itir  my  father,  and  for  my  wyfe  ane  uther, 
And  the  third  cow  he  tuke  for  Maid  my  mother. 
Thay  naif  na  law,  exceptand  consuetude, 
Quhilk  law,  t  >  thame,  is  sufficient  and  glide. 

And  als  the  vicar,  as  I  trow, 

He  will  nocht  faill  to  tak  ane  kow 

And  upmaist  claith,  thocht  babis  thame  ban, 

From  ane  puire  sclic  husbandman ; 

Quhcn  that  he  lyis  for  til  de, 

Having  small  hairnis  twa  or  thrc, 

And  lies  thrc  ky  withoutin  mo, 

The  vicar  must  have  ant*  of  tho, 

With  the  gray  cloke  that  happis  the  bed 

HowU'it  that  he  be  purelye  clod  ; 

And  gif  the  wyfe  de  on  the  morne, 

Thocht  all  the  babis  suld  lie  forlornc, 

The  uther  kow  he  ck'ikis  away, 

With  hir  pure  cote  of  roplock  gray ; 

And  gi£  within  twa  days  or  thre, 

The  eldest  chyld  hapnis  to  de, 

Of  the  thrid  kow  he  will  I*  sure. 

Quhen  he  his  all  tlicn  under  his  cure, 

And  father  and  mother  Iwith  ar  deid. 

Beg  mon  the  babis,  without  remeid. 

Chalmers's  Lindsay,  ii  7, 8.  iii.  105. 

When  tho  alarming  progress  of  the  new  opinions  threatened 
the  overthrow  of  the  whole  cstablisliment,  the  clergy  professed 
themselves  willing  to  remit,  or  at  least  to  moderate,  this  shame- 1 
ful  tribute.     But  they  did  not  make  this  concession,  until  a  I 
remonstrance  on  the  subject  was  presented  by  a  number  of  I 
persons  who  were  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.    This  I 
Remonstrance  was  laid  before  the  Provincial  Council  in  1558-9, 1 
and  contains  the  following  article,  which  serves  to  corroborate  I 
the  strong  statement  which  the  poet  has  given  of  the  rigour  of  I 
the  clergy  in  extorting  these  licnevolences.    "  Item,  Because 
yat  ye  corps  prcsentes,  kow,  and  finest  claith,  and  the  silver 
commoidie  callit  the  kirk  ritchts,  and  Pasch  offrands,  quhilk  is 
takin  at  Pasch  fra  men  and  women  for  distribution  of  ye  sacra- 
ments of  ye  blessit  body  and  bind  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  at  ye 
beginning  but  as  ofTrands  and  gifts,  at  the  discretion  and  bene- 
volence of  the  givar  only  ;  and  now  1k»  distance  of  tym,  ye  kirk- 1 
men  usis  to  compell  men  to  ye  paying  yarof  Ix;  authority  and  I 
jurisdiction,  sua  that  yai  will  not  only  fulminat  yar  sentence  of  I 
cursing,  but  als  stop  and  debar  men  and  women  to  cum  to  ye  I 
reddy  using  of  ye  sacraments  of  holy  kirk,  uuhile  yai  be  satisfiet 
yarofi  with  all  rigour ;  quhilk  thing  has  na  ground  of  ye  law  of 
God,  nor  halic  lurk,  and  als  is  veray  sclandrous,  and  givis  occasion  | 


to  the  puir  to  murmur  gretymry  ■pines  ye^stasecccJsssi 
the  domg  of  ye  premissis ;  and  therefore  it  is  thocht  ea  _ 
yat  ane  reformation  be  maid  of  ye  pre  imiosio,  and  that  skfc  thjaas 
be  na  mair  ush  in  tvmes  to  cum  within  this  realm,  at  ye  lest  yet 
na  man  be  compelht  be  authority  of  haly  kirk  Ufpsy  yejea* 
issis:  but  yat  it  shall  onryremane  in  the  free  will  of  the  grmto 
gif  and  ofiir  sic  things  be  way  of  almons,  end  for  nphsVimg  of 
ye  priests  and  ministers  of  the  halie  kirk^as  hycopackaceana 
charitie  moves  him  to :  end  quhair  ye  cumtie  end  nrinitfew 
fbrsaida,  hes  not  eneuch  of  yar  sustentation  by  die  seida  kht 
ritchts,  that  vc  onlinarcs  every  man  within  hie  ewin  dswesB 
take  order,  that  the  persons  end  uplifters  of  ye  other  deutys 
pertcining  to  the  kirk,contributs  to  yar  sustentation  efinaasW1 
Wilkins,  Concilia  Magna  Britannie,  Tom.  iv.  p.  208. 

Upon  this,  the  council  came  to  the  following  curious  resoto- 
tion  on  the  subject :  That, to  "take  away  the  murmurs  of  those 
who  spoke  against  mortuaries,''  when  any  person  died,  his  good* 
after  paying  his  debts,  should  be  divided  into  doe  portions  (debi- 
tas  partes),  and  if  the  deaansvart,u  dcfinictipeiB,'*  [See  Note  23.] 
did  not  exceed  ten  pounds  Scots,  the  vicar  should  compound  fer 
his  mortuary  and  uppermost  doth  by  taking  forty  shillings*  ifit 
was  under  ten  pounds,  and  not  below  twenty  shillings,  that  he 
should  compound  according  to  the  above  proportion,  (pro  rate 
quadraginta  solidorum  de  decern  libris) ;  hot  if  it  was  under 
twenty  sliillinga,  that  the  vicar  should  make  no  demand.  With 
respect  to  barons  and  burgesses,  and  all  persons  whose  portion 
exceeded  ten  pounds ;  the  old  custom  was  to  remain  in  fcare; 
and  the  ordinary  remedy  was  to  be  used  against  those  who 
should  make  wrong  inventories;  L  e,  thev  should  be  subject  to 
excommunication  and  its  penalties* — With  lespectto  the jxuea- 
offtrings,  and  small  tithes,  the  council  decreed,  that  *  for  avoid- 
ing popular  murmur,  especially  at  the  time  of  Easter,"  the  view 
should  a  little  before  Lent,  in  the  month  of  February,  settle  (or, 
make  an  estimate,  rationem  ineant)  with  their  psiistnonos  fer 
their  small  tithes,  both  personal  and  mixed,  ana  also  for  other 
offerings  due  to  the  church,  (aliis  quoque  ohlationihos  ecckaei 
debitis),  and  that  there  should  be  no  exactions  during  Easter, 
although  spontaneous  oblations  might  still  be  received  at  that 
time.  Can.  ConciL  21.  and  82.  apud  Wilkins,  Cooed,  at 
supra,  p.  214,  216. 

It  appears  from  this,  how  very  cautious  die  clergy  were  m 
their  plans  of  reform,  and  how  eagerly  they  dung  to  the  moat 
illegal  and  invidious  claims,  even  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  deprived  of  all  their  usurped 
prerogatives  and  possessions.  Lord  Hanoi's  words  need  ex- 
plication, when  he  says  that  "  the  32d  canon  (of  this  council) 
abolishes  oblations  at  Easter.''    Provincial  Councils,  p.  40. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  all  these  exactions  were  abolished  at 
the  establishment  of  the  reformation.  '*  The  uppermost  claith, 
corps-present,  clcrk-maile,  the  pasche-offering,  teind-eile,endau 
handlings  upaland.  can  neither  be  required  nor  received  of  good 
conscience.  First  Iwok  of  Discipline,  p.  48.  printed  Anno 
1621.    Dunlop's  Confessions,  ii.  563. 


Note  VIE.  p.  27. 

Additional  particulars  concerning  Scottish  Martyrs. — We 
arc  indebted  to  John  Fox,  the  industrious  English  martyroiogiet, 
for  the  greater  j«rt  of  the  facts  respecting  our  countrymen  who 
suffered  for  the  reformed  doctrine.  John  Davidson,  mini^r 
of  Prcstonpans,  composed,  in  Latin,  an  account  of  Scottish  mar- 
tyrs, which,  ifit  had  been  preserved,  would  have  furnished  ut 
with  more  full  information  respecting  them.  Calderwood,  how- 
ever, had  the  use  of  it  when  he  compiled  his  history.  A  Isle 
author  lias  said,  that  "  most  of  those  martyred  seem  to  have 
been  weak  illiterate  men  ;  nay  they  appear  even  to  have  been 
deficient  in  intellect."  Cursory  Remarks,  prefixed  to  Scottish 
Poems  of  1  Gtli  century,  i.  24.  I  must  take  it  for  granted,  that 
this  author  had  not  in  his  eye  Patrick  Hamilton,  whose  vigor- 
ous understanding  discovered  truth  in  the  midst  of  darkness 
worse  than  Cimmerian,  who  obtained  the  praises  of  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  Lambert  of  Avignon,  and  of  whom  s  modem 
historian  has  said  that  he  received  "  the  eternal  fame  of  being 
the  proto-martyr  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind."  Nor 
George  Wishart,  whose  learning,  fortitude,  and  mild  benevo- 
lence, have  lieen  celebrated  by  writers  of  every  description. 
But  even  among  those  who  suffered  from  Hamilton  to  Wishart, 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  was  not  above  the  ordinary  class, 
both  as  to  talents  and  learning. 

Henry  Forrest,  who  suffered  at  St  Andrews  in  1530,  for 
posBcssuig  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  affirming  that 
Patrick  Hamilton  was  a  true  martyr,  had  been,  though  a  young 
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,  forested  wimtbxsoruWs  of  Beimet  and  Cole t  Fox,  805. 
Knox,  19.  Spottis.  65.  David  Straiten  was  a  gentleman,  and 
brother  to  the  bird  of  Lauriston.  He  was  instructed  in  the 
Protestant  principles  by  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  who  had  newly 
arrived  from  his  travels.  In  1534,  he  was  committed  to  the 
flames  at  Greenaide,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  His 
fellow  sufferer,  Norman  Gourlay,  was  in  secular  orders,  and  "  a 
man  of  reasonabell  eruditioun."  He  had  been  abroad,  and  had 
married  upon  his  return,  which  was  the  chief  offence  for  which 
he  suffered.  "  For  (says  Pitscottie)  they  would  thole  no  priest 
to  marry,  but  they  would  punish,  and  burn  him  to  die  dead ; 
bat  if  he  had  used  then  ten  thousand  whores,  he  had  not  been 
burnt"  History,  p.  150,  152.  Fox,  896.  Knox,  21,  22. 
Spottiswood,  66.  In  1538,  two  young  men  of  the  most  inter- 
esting characters  suffered,  with  the  greatest  heroism,  at  Glasgow. 
The  one  was  Jerom  Russel,  a  cordelier  friar, "  a  young  man  of 
a  meek  nature,  quick  spirit,  and  of  good  letteris;"  the  other  was 
a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  only  eighteen 
yeam  of  age,  and  "of  excellent  iiigyne  for  Scottische  poetry." 
Knox,  22.  Spottis.  67.  Keith,  9.  During  the  same  year, 
five  persons  were  burned  on  the  Castlehill  of  Edinburgh  : 
Robert  Forrester  was  a  gentleman ;  Sir  Duncan  Simpson'  was 
a  secular  priest ;  Beveridge  and  Kyllor  were  friars.  The  last 
of  these  had,  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  times)  composed 
a  tragedy  on  toe  crucifixion  of  Christ,  in  which  he  painted,  in 
a  very  urery  manner,  the  conduct  of  the  popish  clergy,  under 
that  of  the  Jewish  priests.    Ut  supra. 

The  other  person  who  suffered  at  the  same  time  was  Thom- 
as Forrest,  commonly  called  the  Vicar  of  Dollar.    I  shall  add 
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particulars  respecting  this  excellent  man,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  common  histories.  He  was  of  the 
house  of  Forret,  or  Forest,  in  Fife,  and  bis  father  had  l>een  mas- 
ter-stabler to  James  IV.  After  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
grammar  in  Scotland,  he  was  sent  abroad  by  the  kindness  of  a 
rich  lady,  and  prosecuted  his  education  at  Cologne.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  country,  he  was  admitted  a  canon  regular  in 
me  monastery  of  St  Colm's  Inch.  It  happened  that  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  abbot  and  the  Canons,  respecting  the  allow- 
ance due  to  them,  and  the  latter  got  the  book  of  foundation  to 
examine  into  their  rights.  The  abbot,  with  the  view  of  indu- 
cing mem  to  part  with  this,  gave  them  a  volume  of  Augustine's 
works,  which  was  in  the  monastery.  "  O  happy  and  blessed 
was  that  book  to  me  (did  Forrest  often  say  afterwards)  by  which 
I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  me  truth!**  He  then  applied  him- 
self  to  the  leading  of  the  scriptures.  He  converted  a  number 
of  the  young  canons :  "but  the  old  bottles  (he  used  to  say), 
would  not  receive  the  new  wine."  The  abbot  frequently  ad- 
vised him  to  keep  bis  mind  to  himself  else  he  would  incur 
punishment.  * I  thank  you,  my  lord,  (was  bis  answer)  ye  are 
a  friend  to  my  body,  but  not  to  my  soul"  He  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  vicarage  of  Dollar,  in  which  situation  he  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  bis  brethren,  by  bis  diligence  in 
instructing  his  parish,  and  his  benevolence  in  freeing  them 
from  oppressive  exactions.  When  the  agents  of  the  pope  came 
into  his  bounds  to  sell  indulgences,  he  said,  "  Parishioners,  I 
am  bound  to  speak  the  truth  to  you :  this  is  but  to  deceive  you. 
There  is  no  pardon  for  our  sins  that  can  come  to  us,  either 
from  pope  or  any  other,  but  only  by  the  blood  of  Christ"  He 
composed  a  short  catechism.  It  was  his  custom  to  rise  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  study  till  mid-day.  He  committed 
three  chapters  of  the  Bible  to  memory  every  day,  and  made  his 
servant  hear  him  repeat  them  at  night  He  was  often  sum- 
moned before  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld  and  St  Andrews.  These 
facts  were  communicated  by  his  servant  Andrew  Kirkie,  in  a 
letter  to  John  Davidson,  who  inserted  them  in  his  account  of 
Scottish  martyrs.     Cald.  MS.  i.  99,  100,  151. 

An  amusing  account  of  the  vicar's  examination  before  the 
bishop  of  Dunkeld  may  be  seen  in  Fox,  1 153 ;  and  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  trial,  in  Pitscottie,  150 — 1 52.  But  both 
these  authors  are  wrong  as  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  the 
latter  placing  it  in  1530,  and  the  former  in  1540,  instead  of 
1538.  Fox  says,  that  three  or  four  men  of  Sterling  suffered 
death  at  the  same  time,  because  they  were  present  at  the  mar- 
riage of  "  the  vicar  of  Twybodye,  (Tullybody)  near  Stirling, 
anddsdeatneahinlen^atthesaid  bridal,"  p.  1 154. 

Note  DC  p.  27. 

Exiles  from  ScotlaruL — I  shall,  in  this  note,  mention  a  few 
men  respecting  those  eminent  men  who  were  obliged  to  forsake 
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their  native  country,  at  an  early  period,  in  consequence  of 
having  expressed  sentiments  favourable  to  the  Reformation. 

Gftwin  Logic,  who,  in  hi6  important  station  of  rector  of  St 
Leonard's  College,  was  so  useful  in  spreading  the  reformed 
doctrine,  drew  upon  himself  the  jealousy  of  the  clergy.  More 
decided  in  his  sentiments,  and  more  avowed  in  bis  censure  of 
the  prevailing  abuses,  thnn  the  sub-prior  of  the  abbey  (who 
maintained  his  situation  until  the  establishment  of  the  n  forma- 
tion), Logic  found  it  necessary  to  consult  his  safety  by  leaving 
the  country  in  1533.  Cald.  MS.  i.  82.  I  have  not  seen  any 
notice  taken  of  him  after  this.  Rofjert  Logie,  a  kinsman  of 
his,  was  a  canon  regular  of  Cambuskcnneth,  and  employed  in 
instructing  the  noviciates.  Having  embraced  the  reformed 
sentiments,  he,  in  1538,  fled  into  England,  and  became  a 
preacher  there.  Thomas  Cockluw,  parish  priest  of  Tullibody, 
seems  to  have  accompanied  him,  and  was.  also  employed  as  a 
preacher  in  England.    Ibid.  p.  97. 

Alexander  Seatoun  was  confessor  to  James  V.  The  cause 
of  his  flight  from  Scotland,  his  letter  to  the  king,  and  his  retir- 
ing to  England,  are  recorded  in  our  common  histories.  Fox, 
(p.  1000.^  informs  us  that  he  was  accused  of  heresy  before  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1541,  and  induced  to  recant 
certain  articles  which  he  had  preached.  Spottiswood  (p.  65.) 
speaks  of  "  tlie  treatises  he  left  behind  him,  and  uniong  others 
"  his  examination  by  Gardiner  and  Bonner/*  from  which  it 
appears  that  "he  never  denied  any  point  which  formerly 
he  taught."  Fox  had  not  seen  this.  We  learn  from  another 
quarter,  that  after  his  trial  he  continued  to  preach  the  trutlis 
of  which  be  had  been  accused.  Bale  mentions  "  Proccssum 
sue  cxaminationis"  among  his  works,  and  says,  that  lie  died 
in  the  family  of  Charles  Drandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  re- 
tained him  as  his  chaplain.  He  places  lus  death  in  1542. 
Balei  Script.  Brvtan.  post  pars,  p.  S24. 

Alcxandir  Akbs  was  a  canon  of  the  metropolitan  church  of 
St  Andrews.  His  conversion  to  the  protrstant  faith  was  very 
singular.  Being  a  young  man  of  quick  parts,  and  well  versed 
in  scholastic  theology,  and  having  studied  the  Lutheran  con- 
troversy, he  undertook  to  reclaim  Patrick  Hamilton  from  heresy, 
and  held  several  conferences  with  him  for  this  purpose.  But 
instead  of  making  a  convert  of  Hamilton,  he  was  himself  stag- 
gered by  the  reasoning  of  that  gentleman.  His  doubts  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  constancy  with  which  he  saw  the 
martyr  adhere  to  his  sentiments  to  the  last  amidst  the  scorn, 
rage,  and  cruelty  of  bis  enemies.  Alesii  Pnrfat  Comment,  in 
Joannem.  Jacobi  Thomasii  Oratio  de  Alex.  Alesio.  Lipsisr, 
1 683.  apud  Bay  le,  Dictionnaire,  Art  Ales.  A  short  time  after, 
he  delivered  a  Latin  oration  before  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  in 
which  he  censured  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  exhorted  them 
to  diligence  and  a  godly  life.  This  was  enough  to  bring  him 
under  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
from  which  after  a  year's  confinement  he  made  his  escape, 
and,  getting  into  a  vessel  which  lay  on  the  coast  eluded  his 
persecutors.  He  escaped  in  1532.  Cald.  MS.  i.  76.  On  leaving 
liia  native  country,  Aless  went  to  Germany,  where  he  was 
virulently  attacked  by  Cochhcus,  whom  the  Scots  bishops  hired 
to  abuse  liim.  On  the  invitation  of  Lord  Cromwell  and  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  he  came  to  England  in  1535,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Theology  in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
But  he  had  scarcely  commenced  his  lectures,  when  the  patrons 
of  popery  excited  such  opposition  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to 
relinquish  his  situation.  Having  at  a  former  period  of  his  life 
applied  to  medical  studies,  he  went  to  Dr.  Nicol,  a  celebrated 
physician  in  London,  and  after  remaining  with  him  for  some 
vears,  commenced  practice,  not  without  success.  In  1537 
Lord  Cromwell  having  met  him  one  day  accidentally  on  the 
street  carried  him  along  with  him  to  the  Convocation,  and 

Srauaded  him  to  engage,  without  any  preparation,  in  a 
ispute  with  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  subject  of  the 
sacraments ;  of  which  Aless  has  given  a  particular  account  in 
one  of  bis  publications.  De  Autharitate  Verbi  Dei  Liber 
Akxandri  Alcsi,  contra  Episcopum  Lundensenu  p.  13 — 31. 
Argent orati y  apud  Cratonem  Mylium  An.  MJ).Xl1I.  Hen- 
ry Vm.  used  to  call  Aless  his  scholar  ;  and  Archbishop  Parker 
calls  him,  virum  in  theoiogiaperductum.  In  1540,  lie  return- 
ed to  Germany,  and  was  made  professor  of  Divinity  at  Leipeic. 
He  assisted  at  a  public  conference  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  protestants ;  wrote  many  books  which  were  much  esteem- 
ed;  and  was  alive  in  1557.  Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  402,  403. 
Bayle,  Diet  ut  supra.  Bishop  Bale  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  and  has  enumerated  bis  works,  ut  supra,  p.  176. 

John  Fiji  also  fled  from  St  Andrews,  accompanied  Aless  to 
Germany,  and  shared  in  his  honours  at  ljeipsic.    He  returned 
10 
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to  Scotland,  acted  as  a  minister,  and  died  at  St  Leonards,  Boon 
alter  the  establishment  of  die  Reformation.  Cald.  MS.  L  78. 
Knor.  20.    8trype'a  Cranmer,  403. 

John  M'Bee,  known  on  the  continent  by  the  name  of  Dr. 
Mncabxu*,  fled  to  England  in  1532,  and  was  entertained  by 
Bishop  Shaiton.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Denmark,  and  was 
of  great  use  to  Christian  III  in  the  settlement  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  his  dominions.  He  was  made  a  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen.  Gerdcsii  Histona  Evang.  RenovaL  iii. 
417 — 425.  The  Danish  monarch  held  him  in  great  esteem, 
and,  at  his  request,  wrote  to  queen  Mary  of  England,  in  behalf 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Miles  Covenlale,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
the  venerable  translator  of  the  bible,  who  was  released  from 
prison  through  his  importunity.  Bale,  ut  supra,  p.  226.  Fox, 
1390.  Maccabsus  was  acquainted  with  the  Danish  and  Ger- 
man languages,  and  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Danish  (according  to  Luther's  first  German  translation),  which 
was  printed  in  folio  at  Copenhagen,  in  1550,  by  Ludov.  Diest, 
accompanied  with  a  marginal  index,  parallel  places,  and  plates. 
Mairtaire.  apud  Chalmers's  Lindsay,  i.  82.  Gerdes.  Hist  Tom. 
iii.  Pnrfauo,  *  *  3.  An  edition  of  Lindsay's  "  Monarchic" 
bears  on  the  title-jMige  that  it  was  "  impriutit  at  the  command 
and  cxi>ensis  off  Dr.  Mnchulxeus,  in  Capmanhouiii."  But  the 
editor  of  Lindsay  insists  that  this  is  "  a  deceptions  title-page. 
Ut  supra.  HO,  81.  That  Maccabeus  was  alive  in  1557  appears 
from  the  following  passage  of  a  Danish  literary  work :  **  In 
facilitate  Theologies,  Doctorcs  crcati  scquentes  in  Academia 
HafuisB  A°.  1557,  a  D.  Juh.  Macctibeo,  M.  Kic  Henimingius 
Theolog.  Professor,"  &c  All>ert  Thura,  Idea  Histor.  Literar. 
Danomm,  p.  333.  Hamburgi,  1723.  This  writer  (p.  274.) 
mentions  *•  Aniiot  in  Mattlucum"  as  written  by  him,  but  does 
not  say  whether  it  wus  a  MS.,  or  a  printed  book.  Bale  men- 
tions another  work  of  liis,  entitled  De  vera  d  falsa  Religions. 
Ut  supra,  p.  226.  Those  who  liave  access  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Danica  will  find  some  of  his  writings  inserted  in  that  work, 
Part.  v.  anil  viiL    Gerdes.  iii  41 7* 

We  learn  from  Bale,  that  Maccabeus  was  well-born  ("  prav 
clara  fimilia,")  and  that,  having  discovered  from  his  infancy  a 
strong  propensity  to  learning,  his  parents  provided  him  with 
the  best  teachers.  But  I  have  an  additional  piece  of  informa- 
tion to  communicate  which  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  some 
readers.  The  proper  name  of  tins  divine  was  neither  Macca- 
bepus  nor  M'Bee,  but  Mticahine,  and  he  belonged  to  the  noble 
and  celebrated  Clan  Alpine !  In  what  degree  of  kindred  he 
stood  to  the  noted  **  Rodcrigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,"  and  whether 
he  wjis  obliged  to  change  his  name  on  account  of  the  outrage 
which  caused  that  chieftain  and  his  whole  clan  to  Ik*  proclaim- 
ed rcMs,  l  cannot  determine,  as  I  have  met  with  no  northern 
Scald,  or  Gat  lish  bard,  who  has  touched  on  these  circumstances. 
But  the  following  are  my  authorities  for  the  statement  which 
I  have  tfiven.  "  Ad  docendas  sucras  Uterus  accersivit  [Danite 
Rex)  Johannem  Maceahasum.  proprio  nomine  Mamlpinum, 
Scotum,  vi rum  dontrina  et  pietate  gravem,  Regique  ac  bonis 
omnibus  modestia  loncre  carissimum."  Yinding.  Dcscript 
Acad.  Hafnia*,  p.  71—73.  •«  Reliquerat  is,  qui  ex  ?h*?>ili  tmfi- 
qua  Mucalphwrum  in  Scotia  familia  ortum  trahebat,  Religionis 
ergo  Scotiam,  et  migraverat  Witchergam,  ofcme  ibi  cum  Luthe- 
ro  et  Melanchthone,  familiaritatem  contraxerat,  unde  Hafniam 
vocatus  Academic  pnrfuit  per  annes  sedceim,  mortuus  d.  6. 
Deccrab.  1557."  Uenles.  iii  p.  417.  See  also  Verses  on 
Maccaba>us  in  Supplement 

Maedmval  repaired  to  Holland,  and  was  so  much  esteemed, 
that  he  was  raist*l,  though  a  stranger,  to  the  chief  magistracy 
in  one  of  its  troughs.     Knox,  20. 

John  Mackbray*  or  Mackbrair,  a  gentleman  of  Galloway, 
fled  to  England  about  1538,  and  at  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
retired  to  Frankfort,  where  he  preached  to  the  English  congre- 
gation. Troubles  at  Frankfbrd,  p.  1 3, 20, 25.  Spottiswood,  97. 
He  afterwards  tiecame  pastor  of  a  congregation  m  Lower  Ger- 
many, and  wrote  an  account  of  the  formation  and  progress  of 
that  church.  Balei  Scriptorcs  M.  Brytan.  p.  229.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  England,  and  officiated 
as  a  preacher  in  that  country.  He  is  called  "an  eminent 
exile,"  in  Strypc's  Annals,  L  1 30.  Grindal.  p.  26.  On  the  13th 
of  November  1568,  he  was  inducted  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Ni- 
cholas, in  Newcastle,  and  was  buried  there  on  November  16. 
1584.  Dr.  Jackson  complains  that  **  Mackbrav,  Knox,  and 
Udale  had  sown  their  tares  in  Newcastle."  Heylin  speaks  in 
the  same  strain.  Brand's  Hist  of  Newcastle,  p.  303.  Bale, 
(p.  229.  )  mentions  several  works  of  Mackbrav,  and  says  that 
he  "  wrote  elegantly  in  Latin."  Spottiswood  also  mentions 
some  of  his  works.    Ut  supra. 


The  causes  ofBuehanan's  i 
Scotland,  and  his  reception  and  c 
may  be  found  in  other  pubftca&ma'wnich  are  accessible  U  tin 
reader.  Bee  living's  Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  and  Chabstnni 
Life  of  Ruddiman.  Some  facts  which  have  not  been  faB? 
stated  by  his  biographers  will  be  found  in  a  suhecqoent  pot 
of  this  work. 

James  Harrison  was  a  native  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  sad 
liberally  educated,  says  Bale.  He  seems  to  have  gone  to  Ens- 
hind  at  a  period  somewhat  later  than  the  others  mentioned  in 
this  note.  He  wrote  a  treatise  Dt  regnorum  tmsone,  in  whka 
he  warmly  recommended  to  his  countrymen  the  advantages  of 
an  union  with  England.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  in  1547.  Bale  (p.  225.)  gives  the  first  wonis  of  it, 
Comminiscens,  ut  soieoper  ocium  ;  and  calls  it  *  elegant  ac 
mellirum  opus." 

Robert  Richardson  was  a  canon  of  the  monastery  of  Can> 
buskenneth,  and  fled  to  England  in  1538.  Cald.  M8.  L  97. 
I  suppose  this  to  be  the  same  person  who  is  called  "  Snr  Robot 
Richardson,  priest,'*  in  Sadler's  Letters.  He  was  sent  into 
Scotland  in  1543,  by  Henry  VIII.  with  a  recommendation  to 
the  regent  Arran,  who  employed  him  in  preaching  throqgjh  tht 
kingdom,  along  with  Guillaume  and  Rough.  When  toe  re- 
gent apostatized  from  the  reformed  cause,  he  withdrew  ha 
protection  from  Richardson,  who  was  obliged  to  flee  a  second 
time  into  England,  to  escape  the  cardinal's  persecution.  Sai- 
ler's State  papers,  i.  210,  217,  344. 

Note  X.  p.  27. 

Influence  of poetry  in  promoting  the  Reformation^— Am^» 
influence  which  the  poets  and  satirists  of  tne  age  had  upon  th* 
Reformation  is  a  subject  which  is  curious  in  neb*  and  to 
which  little  attention  has  been  paid,  the  following  flroatrationi 
of  what  has  been  generally  stated  in  the  text  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  some  readers.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccado,  and 
other  Italian  writers,  by  descanting  upon  the  ambition,  luxury, 
and  scandalous  manners  of  the  clergy,  had  contributed  greasy 
to  lessen  the  veneration  in  which  they  had  been  long  held,  and 
to  produce  in  the  minds  of  men  a  conviction-  of  the 
of  a  reformation.  "  There  was  (says  John  Gerson,  C~ 
of  the  University  of  Paris)  one  called  Johannes  ~' 
who  wrote  a  book  called  The  Romaunt  of  the  JZose,  which 
book,  if  I  only  had,  and  that  there  were  no  mote  in  the  world, 
I  would  rather  burn  it  than  take  five  hundred  pounds  for  the 
same,  and  if  I  thought  the  author  thereof  did  not  repent  of  that 
book  before  he  died,  I  would  no  more  pray  for  him,  than  I 
would  for  Judas  that  betrayed  Christ"  Catal.  MSS.  in  Adv. 
Lib.  The  writings  of  Chaucer,  and  especially  those  of  Lang- 
land,  had  the  same  effect  in  England.  When  the  religious 
struggle  had  actually  commenced,  and  became  hot,  a  diversion, 
by  no  means  inconsiderable,  was  made  in  favour  of  the  reform- 
ers by  the  satirists  and  poets  of  the  age.  A  pantomime,  intended 
to  degrade  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  clergy,  was  acted  before 
Charles  V.  at  the  Augustan  assembly.  Lud.  Fahrkhis  de  tod* 
scenicis,  p.  231.  Gcrdesii  Historia  Evangel.  Renovat.  torn.  iL 
Docuni.  No.  7.  p.  48.  In  1524,  a  tragedy  was  acted  at  Paris, 
in  the  presence  of  Francis  I.  in  which  the  success  of  Luther 
was  represented,  and  the  pope  and  cardinals  were  ridiculed,  by 
kindling  a  fire  which  all  their  efforts  could  not  extinguish. 
Jacob.  Burchard.  de  Vita  IJlrici  Hutteni.  Pars.  n.  293.  pan 
iii.  p.  296.  see  also  Gerdes.  iv.  315.  Aelate  aa  1561,  the  pope*! 
ambassador  complained  to  the  queen  mother  of  France,  that 
the  young  king,  Charles  IX.  had  assisted  at  a  shew,  in  which  be 
had  counterfeited  a  friar.  Letters  of  the  cardinal  de  8t  Croix, 
prefixed  to  Aymons,  Synodes  Nationaux  de  France,  torn.  L  p. 
7 — 1 1.  In  Switzerland,  Nic  Manuel  wrote  certain  comedies 
of  this  description  in  the  year  1522,  which  were  published 
under  the  title  of  Fa&tnaehts  Spielen,  at  Berne,  in  1 526.  Ger- 
des. ii.  451.  There  were  similar  compositions  in  Holland. 
Brand's  Hist  of  the  Reformation,  i.  127.  128.  Lond.  172f. 
And  also  in  England.    Burnet's  Hist  of  the  Reform.  L  318. 

In  Scotland,  the  same  weapons  were  employed  in  attacking 
the  church.  The  first  protectant  books  circulated  in  Scotland 
came  chiefly  from  England.  Mr.  Chalmers  has  mentioned 
"  the  very  first  reforming  treatise  which  was,  probably,  written 
in  Scotland,"  compiled  by  «•  Johne  Gau,"  and  printed  at  Mal- 
moe  in  Sweden,  anno  1533.  We  would  have  been  still  more 
obliged  to  the  learned  author,  if  he  had  given  us  some  idea  of 
its  contents,  instead  of  dismissing  it  with  the  flourish, "  Had  all 
been  like  this !"  which,  whether  he  meant  to  apply  to  the  ele- 
gance of  printing,  or  the  orthodoxy  of  the  sentiments,  it  is  dif- 
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t  to  say.  CeleSonia,  n.  616.  Caiderwood  seems  to  say 
As*  booki  sgsinst  popery  began  to  be  printed  in  this  country 
ft*  1648.  MS.  ad  h.  ann.  Bat  previous  to  that  period  the  re- 
mtiments  wen  diffused  fay  metrical  and  dramatic 
The  aetire  of  Buchanan  against  the  Franciican  friars 
i  he  waa  thrown  into  prison,  waa  elegant  and  pungent, 
hot,  being  written  in  Leon,  it  could  be  felt  only  by  the  learned. 
1%0  same  may  be  aaid  as  to  bis  Rantiate*.  But  a  passion  for 
Scottkh  poetry  had  been  lately  produced  in  the  nation  by  the 
CttBpoatnoQS  of  some  of  our  ingenious  countrymen,  and  this 
Bow  began  to  be  improved  by  the  friends  of  the  Reformation. 
Ketmeiry  and  Kyllor  distinguished  themselves  in  this  line.  See 
shove,  p.  354.  Kyllor's  scripture-drama  was  exhibited  before 
lames  V.  at  Stirling,  about  the  year  1536 ;  and  the  most  aim- 
pie  perceived  the  resemblance  between  the  Jewish  priests  and 
the  Scottish  clergy,  in  opposing  the  truth,  and  persecuting  its 
*  k  Knox,  22.  Soon  after  this,  Alexander,  Lord  Kil- 
,  wrote  bis  epistle  from  the  Hermit  of  Lareit  to  the  grey- 
frasre.  Ibid.  24,  25.  James  Stewart,  son  of  Lord  Methvcn, 
composed  poems  and  ballads  in  a  similar  strain,  after  the  death 
of  the  vicar  of  Dollar;  and  Robert  Alexander,  advocate,  pub- 
lished the  Earl  of  ErroTs  Testament,  in  Scots  metre,  which 
WW  printed  at  Edinburgh.  Cald.  MS.  L  103.  James  Wed- 
dscburn,  son  of  a  merchant  in  Dundee,  converted  the  history 
of  the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  into  a  Dramatic  form,  and 
siso  the  history  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  which  were  acted  at 
Dundee,  In  both  of  these,  the  popish  religion  was  attacked. 
Old.  MS.  ad  ann.  1540.    Dalyell  s  Cursory  Remarks,  p.  31. 

But  the  poet  who  had  the  greatest  influence  in  promoting 
the  Reformation  was  Sir  David  Lindsay.  His  "  Satyre  on  the 
three  Estates"  and  his  "  Monarchies"  had  this  for  tlieir  princi- 
pal object  The  former  was  acted  at  Cupar  in  Fife,  in  the  year 
1686;  at  Linlithgow,  before  the  king  and  queen,  the  court,  and 
country,  in  1540 ;  and  at  Edinburgh,  b.fore  the  queen  regent, 
a  great  part  of  the  nobility,  and  an  exceeding  great  number  of 
Poopfe,  m  1554.  Chalmers's  Lindsay,  i.  60,  Gl.  Row  says, 
not  it  was  also  acted  u  in  the  amphitheatre  of  St  Johstoun." 
MS.  history  of  the  Kirk,  p.  3.  It  exposed  the  avarice,  luxury, 
1  profligacy  of  the  religious  orders ;  the  temporal  power  and 
sVnce  of  the  bishops,  with  their  total  neglect  of  preaching ; 
I  prohibition  of  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
Magna,  the  extolling  of  pardons,  relics,  Ac  In  his  "  Monar- 
chies," composed  br  him  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  traced  the 
I  bmi  ■nil  progress  of  the  papacy,  and  has  discovered  a  knowledge 
afhastory,  and  of  the  causes  that  produced  the  corruption  of 
Christianity,  which  would  not  disgrace  any  modern  author. 
Ibb  poems  of  Lindsay  were  read  by  "every  man,  woman,  and 
'■**"  "  Row  has  preserved  an  anecdote  which  serves  to  illus- 
influence,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Reformed 
b  propagated  at  that  period.  Some  time  between 
1660  and  1568,  a  frier  was  preaching  at  Perth  in  the  church 
where  the  scholars  of  Andrew  Simson  attended  public  worship. 
In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  after  relating  some  of  the  miracles 
wrought  at  the  shrines  of  the  saints,  he  began  to  inveigh  bitterly 
OPjejiMt  the  Lutheran  preachers  who  were  going  about  the 
<r,  and  endeavouring  to  withdraw  the  people  from  the 
When  he  waa  in  the  midst  of  his  invective,  a 
me  in  that  part  of  the  church  where  the  lx>ys, 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  were  seated,  so  that  the  friar, 
sJnshnd  and  affrighted,  broke  off,  and  fled  from  the  pulpit  A 
complaint  having  been  made  to  the  master,  he  instituted  an 
inyiiry  "tf*>  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment found,  that  It  originated  with  the  son  of  a  craftsman  in 
Ine  town,  who  had  a  copy  of  Lindsay's  Monarchy,  which  he 
had  read  at  intervals  to  his  school-fellows.  When  the  master 
wan  about  to  administer  severe  chastisement  to  him,  both  for 
mv  tumult  which  he  had  occasioned,  and  also  for  retaining  in 
hss  possession  such  a  heretical  book,  the  boy  very  spiritedly 
isnned,  that  the  book  was  not  heretical,  requested  his  master  to 
*sad  k»  and  professed  his  readiness  to  submit  to  punishment, 
psovtdsd  an  v  heresy  was  found  in  it  This  proposal  appeared 
ss>  reasonabw  to  Simson  that  he  perused  the  work,  which  he 
nad  not  formerly  seen,  and  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
boy's  statement  He  accordingly  made  the  best  excuse  which 
ns  could  to  the  magistrates  for  the  behaviour  of  his  scholars,  and 
"  ised  the  friar  to  abstain  in  future  from  extolling  miracles, 
1  from  abasing  the  protestant  preachers.  From  that  time 
■son  waa  friendly  to  the  Reformation.  MS.  Historic  of  the 
Kirk,  p.  3,  4. 

In  every  protestant  country,  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms, 
in  the  vernacular  language,  appeared  at  a  very  early  period. 
Tke  French  version  begun  by  Clement  Marat,  and  comple- 


ted by  Beam,  contributed  much  to  the  spread  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  France.  The  Psalms  were  sung  by  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  TL  and  by  their  courtiers :  even  Catholics  flocked  for  a 
time  to  the  assemblies  of  the  protestants  to  listen  to  their  psal- 
mody. Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  art  Marot,  Notes  N,  O,  P.  At  a 
later  period,  Cardinal  Chastillon  proposed  to  the  papal  ambas- 
sador, as  the  best  method  for  checking  the  progress  of  heresy, 
that  his  holiness  should  authorize  some  good  and  godly  songs  to 
be  sung  by  the  French, "  cantar  alcune  cose  in  lingua  Francese, 
le  quali  pero  fossero  parole  buono  et  santc,  ct  prima  approvate 
de  sua  Bearitudine."  Lettres  de  St  Croix,  chex  Aymons,  ut 
supra,  torn.  i.  7, 9, 11.  It  has  been  said,  that  there  was  a  Scots 
version  of  the  Psalms  at  a  very  early  period.  Dalyell's  Cursory 
Remarks,  p.  35.  It  is  more  certain  that  before  the  year  1546, 
a  number  of  the  Psalms  were  translated  in  metre ;  for  George 
Wishart  sung  one  of  them  in  the  house  of  Ormiston,  on  the 
night  in  which  he  was  apprehended.  Knox,  Historic,  p.  49. 
The  two  lines  quoted  by  Knox  answer  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  stanza  of  the  51st  Psalm,  inserted  in  Scottish  poems  of 
the  16th  century,  p.  111.  They  were  commonly  sung  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  protestants,  in  the  year  1556.  Knox,  96. 
John  and  Robert  Wedderbum,  brothers  to  the  poet  mentioned 
above,  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  translators  of  them. 
Cald.  MS.  i.  108,  109.  The  version  was  not  completed ;  and 
at  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  supplanted  in 
the  churches,  by  the  version  begun  Iry  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
and  finished  by  the  English  exiles  at  Geneva. 

But  the  most  singular  measure  adopted  for  circulating  the 
reformed  opinions  in  Scotland  was  the  composition  of"  Gude 
and  godly  ballatcs,  changed  out  of  prophainc  sanpes,  for  avoy- 
ding  ofsinne  and  harlotric."  John  and  Robert  Wedderbum 
were  also  the  chief  authors  of  this  work.  Cald.  ut  supra.  How's 
Hist  of  the  Kirk,  p.  4.  The  title  sufficiently  indicates  their 
nature  and  design.  The  air,  the  measure,  the  initial  line,  or 
the  chorus  of  the  ballads  most  commonly  sung  by  the  people 
at  that  time,  were  transferred  to  hymns  of  devotion.  Unnatu- 
ral, indelicate,  and  gross  as  these  associations  must  appear- 
to  us,  these  spiritual  songs  edified  multitudes  ct  that  time. 
We  must  not  think  that  this  originated  in  any  peculiar  uYpra- 
vation  of  taste  in  our  reforming  countrymen.  Spiritual  songs 
constructed  upon  the  same  principle  obtained  in  Italy.  Ros- 
coe's  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  i.  309.  4to.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  in  Holland  the  very  same  practice  was  adopted  as 
in  Scotland.  "  The  protestants  first  sung  in  their  families,  and 
private  assemblies,  the  Psalms  of  the  noble  lord  of  Nievelle, 
which  he  published  in  1540,  ut  hominis  ab  amatoriis,  haud  rare 
obsccenis,  aliisque  vanis  canncia,  quibus  omnia  in  urbibus  ct 
vkis  peraonabat,  avocaret  Scd  quia  inoduktiones  vanarum 
cautionum  (alias  enim  homines  non  tcnebant)  adhibucrat"  &c. 
Gisberti  Voetii  Politics  Ecclesiastica,  torn.  i.  p.  534.  Amstslod. 
1663.  4 to.  Florimond  de  Remond  objected  to  the  psalms  of 
Marot  that  the  airs  of  some  of  them  were  borrowed  from  vul- 
gar ballads.  A  Roman  Catholic  version  of  the  Psalms  in 
Flemish  verse,  printed  at  Anvers,  by  Simon  Cock,  an.  1540, 
has  the  first  line  of  a  ballad  printed  at  the  head  of  every  psalm. 
Bayle,  Diet  art  Marot  Note  N.  The  spiritual  songs  of 
Colletet  although  composed  a  century  after  our  Godly  Ral- 
hite*,  were  constructed  on  still  more  exceptionable  models. 
"  Et  moy,  Monsieur,  je  vous  feray  voir  quand  il  vous  plaira,  les 
cantiques  spirituets  de  Colletet  imprimes  a  Paris,  ches  Antoinc 
de  Rafle,  avec  privilege  du  Roy,  de  1'  an  1660.  Livre  curicux, 
ou  vous  trouveres  dee  Noels  sur  le  chant  de  ce  vaudeville 
infame  qui  commence,  II J hut  chanter  une  histoire  de  la  ftm- 
me  (Tun  manant,  dec.  le  reste  est  un  conte  scandeleux  autant 
qu'il  y  en  ait  dans  le  Satyricon  de  Petrone*  Vous  en  trouveres 
un  autre  sur  l'air  de  ces  paroles  libertines  d*unc  chanson  de 
1  opera : 

A  quoy  ban,  tant  de  raieon,  dam  un  bel  ange. 
Un  autre  sur  ce  vaudeville  impudent : 

Alka  vous 

Un  gohnt  tout  nouveou,  <fc. 
Des  le  temps  de  Henri  IT.  parce  que  toute  la  cour  chantoit  les 
Pseaames  de  Marot  le  Cardinal  de  Ijorraine  jugca  que  pour  ar- 
rester un  si  grand  deaordre,  il  seroit  tree  edifiant  de  faire  tourner 
des  odes  d'Horace  en  rime  Francoise,  pour  nourrir  la  piete  de 
cette  cour  si  devote."  Jurieu,  Apologie  pour  les  Rcfbnnatcurs, 
6c  torn.  i.  139, 4to.    A  Rotterdam,  1683. 

Note  XL  p.  29. 
Of  George  Wishort^-The  foOc^ring  graphic  description  of 
this  interesung  martyr  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  a 
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person  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils  at  Cambridge,  and 
transmitted  by  him  to  Fox,  who  inserted  it  in  hit  work,  p. 
1155.  edit.  159(3. 

"  At>out  the  yean?  of  our  Lonl,  a  thousand,  five  hundreth, 
fortie  ami  thn-c,  tlirre  was,  in  the  universitie  of  Cambridge, 
one  Maister  George  Wischart,  commonly  called  Maister  George 
of  Bonnet's  Colledge,  who  was  a  man  of  tall  stature,  polde 
headed,  und  on  the  name  a  round  French  cap  of  the  best. 
Judged  of  melancholy  c  complexion  by  his  physiognomie, 
blackc  haired,  long  tieanlml,  comely  of  personage,  well  spoken 
after  liii*  country  of  Scotland,  courteous,  lowly,  lovely,  gUid  to 
teach,  desimus  to  lenruc.  and  was  well  traiutilcd,  liauing  on 
him  for  hi*  habit  or  clothing,  neuer  but  a  mautell  frise  gowne 
to  the  shoes,  a  blarkc  Millian  fustian  duhlct,  and  plaine  blackc 
hoscn,  course  new  canuasse  for  his  shirtes,  and  white  falling 
bandes  and  culfes  at  the  hands.  All  the  which  apparcll  he 
gnue  to  the  jx>orc,  some  weekly,  some  moncthly,  some  quarterly 
as  hec  liked,  tmuing  his  Frenche  cappe  which  hce  kept  the  whole 
yejire  of  my  liecing  with  him.  Hec  was  a  man  modest,  tpm|*>- 
ratc,  fearing  (Jod.  hating  couctousncssc :  for  his  charitie  had 
neuer  ende,  nerht.  noon,  nor  daye,  he  fortnrc  one  meal  in  three, 
one  day  in  foure  for  the.  most  part,  except  something  tojeomfort 
natun\  [When  accused,  at  his  trial,  of  contemning  lasting, 
he  replied, M  My  Ijordis,  I  find  that  fasting  is  commcudit  in  the 
script ur. — And  not  so  only;  hot  I  have  leirnit  by  experience, 
tliat  fasting  is  gude  for  die  healthe  and  conservation  of  the 
body."  Knox,  lid.]  lice  lay  hard  upon  a  poutfe  of  straw : 
course  new  caiiuasse  sliectcs,  which,  when  he  changed,  he 
gnue  away.  He  had  commonly  by  lus  Msidc  a  tublie  of 
water,  in  the  which  (las  people  l)eing  in  bed,  the  candle  put 
out,  and  all  quiet)  her  used  to  bathe  lumsclfc,  an  1  l**ing  very 
yong,  lieing  assured  often  heard  him,  and  in  one  light  night 
discerned  him,  he  loved  inee  tenderly,  and  I  turn,  for  my  age 
as  effectually.  He  taught  me  with  great  modestic  and  gratu- 
itie.  so  tliat  some  of  his  people  thought  him  seuere,  and  would 
haue  slainc  him.  lait  the  Lord  was  his  defence.  And  hec,  after 
due  correction  for  their  malice,  by  good  exhortation  amended 
them,  and  he  went  his  way.  O  that  the  Lord  liad  left  him  to 
me  his  noon;  hoy,  that  bee  might  haue  finished  that  he  had 
bcgimnc !  For  in  his  Religion  lie  was  as  you  sec  liccrc  in  the 
rest  of  his  life,  when  he  went  into  {Scotland  with  diuers  of  the 
Nohilitic,  tliat  came  for  a  treatie  to  king  Henry  the  eight. 
His  learning  was  no  less  sufficient,  then  his  desire,  always 
prcst  and  rcadie  to  do  good  in  tliat  he  was  able  both  in 
the  house  priuatcly,  and  in  tlie  schoole  publikely,  professing 
and  n>:tding  divers  authours, 


afbrcsoied  at  his  death.  Alas  aba,  slays  me  not,  I  m  • 
Priest"  The  poem  begins  on  the  reverse,  and  ends  on  tas 
first  page  of  C.  vii.  On  the  back  of  that  leaf  isy—**  The  acca- 
sation  of  maister  George  Wysehart  gentlema,  who  suffered 
martyrdome  for  the  faith  of  Christ  Jesu,  at  tit.  Andrewes  in 
Scotlad  the  first  day  of  March.  In  the  yen  at  our  Lode,  M. 
D.x1tL  wyth  the  articles,  which  he  was  acenaed  d,  and  Taw 
swete  answerea  to  the  same,  wherunto  are  ioyned  boa  goaty 
oratios  and  praiem — With  most  tendre  affection  and  unfcyaed 
herte,  considere,'*  dcr.  The  narrative  ends  on  the  first  past 
of  F,  vi,  with  these  words,  "coaiplayning  of  thya  innoceat 
lahcs  slaughter.** — "  Imprinted  at  London,  ly  John  Day,  and 
William  tferea,  dwellynge  in  Sepulchres  pariah,  at  the  ague  of 
tlie  Resurrection,  a  little  abouo  llolbourne  conduhe.  Con 
gratia  et  priuilegio  ad  irnprimendum  aahim."  The  book  is  ia 
eights,  and  the  rragedy  of  Beatoun  is  printed  in  small,  and 
the  account  of  W'isliart's  trial  in  large  black  letter. 

The  date  of  printing  is  not  mentioned.  Those  who  hare 
fixed  on  the  year  1546  have  been  influenced  by  the  occurring 
of  this  date  on  the  title  to  the  Tragedy,  which  evidently  refers 
to  the  time  of  Bcntoun's  death.  It  is  probable,  however,  from 
some  expressions  in  the  preface,  as  well  aa  from  other  consid- 
erations, that  it  was  printed  soon  after  that  event.  Fox  has 
cml)odicd  tlie  whole  account  of  Wiahart*s  trial,  word  for  word, 
in  his  Acts  and  Monuments,  p.  1 154 — 1156,  and  he  informs 
his  readeT  that  he  took  it**  Ex  Hittor.  Imprctsa."  Knox  hat 
tninscrilicd  it  from  Fox.    Historic,  p.  52. 

Wisliart  travelled  on  the  continent,  but  whether  previous  to 
bis  Itanishmeiit,  anno  1538.  or  after  it,  does  not  appear. 
Knox,  56.  Buchanan  calls  him  Sophocardiu*,  supposing  his 
name  to  be  Wiitcheart,  a  mistake  which  has  lieen  corrected  by 
an  intelligent  foreign  historian,  who  says  that  the  original 
name  was  (wuisenrd,  a  name  common  in  France,  from  which 
country  the  Wnehards  (for  so  Knox  writes  it)  origraaUr 
came  to  Scotland.  Gerdesii  Hist  Reformat  torn.  vr.  p.  314. 
See  also  Ruddiman's  Propriorum  nominum  bUerprdatiSj 
subjoined  to  Buch.  Hist 

Note  XIX  p.  30. 

Of  Knox's  language  respecting  the  assassination  of  Cards- 
nal  Beatoun* — Mr.  Hume  has,  not  very  philoarmhicmry,  i 
red  the  savageness  of  Knox's  temper  from  the  evident  n  ' 
tion  with  which  he  wrote  of  Cardinal  Beatoun'a  assassiiiamai 
and  in  this  judgment  he  has  been  followed  by  many.    If  to 
express  satisfaction  at  cutting  off  one  who  was  regarded  as  a 


If  I  should  declare  his  loue  to  me  and  all  men,  his  charitie  '.      m 
to  the  poore,  in  giuing,  rebelling,  caring,  helping,  prouiding,    public  enemy  lie  viewed  as  an  infallible  mark  of  cruelty,  l 
yea  infinitely  studying  how  to  do  good  unto  all,  and  hurt  to  j  must  pronounce  this  verdict  upon  many  who  were  never  sus- 
uone.  1  should  sooner  want  words  than  just  cause  to  com-   per  ted  of  such  a  disposition.    The  manner  in   which  tbo 
mend  him.  j  Christian  fathers  expressed  themselves,  respecting  the  death  of 

All  this  I  testilie  with  my  whole  heart  and  tmcth  of  this  the  ijcrsccutora  of  tlie  church,  is  not  unknown.  Bee  Julian  the 
godly  man.  lie  that  made  all.  goucructh  all,  and  hhall  iudge  I  aj>ostatc.  chap.  vii.  viii.  in  works  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson, 
all,  knowcth  I  s}>eake  the  trotii,  that  the  simple  may  lie  satis-  j  p.  22 — 24.  Bayle,  Critique  Generalc dc  l'histoire du  Catvinis- 
fied,  the  arrogant  confounded,  the  hypocrite  disclosed,  me.  p.  293.     Even  the  mild  and  philosophical  Erasmus  could 

Ttaoe.  !  not  refmiu  from  declaring  his  joy  at  the  violent  death  of  two  of 

i-Imery  Ty  lney ."      j  the  most  learned  and  eminent  reformers.     Bene  habet  (says  he} 

A  very  jwrticular  account  of  Wishart's  trial  and  execution  .  quod  duo  Cnripluei  pcricrunt,  Zuinglius  in  acie,  OtrolampauV 
w:is  published  in  England,  apparently  soon  after  the  assussi-  us  paulo  i>ost  febri  et  apostcmatr.  Quod  si  ilhs  faviaaet  Enw- 
nation  of  Beatoun.  This  very  rare  little  Inxik  dm*  not  >j&c.  actum  est  de  nobis.*'  Epist.  1205,  apud  Jortin's  Life  of 
appear  to  have  been  seen  by  any  of  tlie  wrhvrs  who  ha\e  men-  .  Erasmus,  ii.  28.  Mr.  Walter  *Scot,  in  his  Cudyoiv  Castie 
tioned  it.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  a  ropy,  belong- '  (Soe  Lyrical  Pieces)  lias  lately  exerted  all  liis  poetic  powers 
ing  to  Richanl  Hel»er,  Est],  which  lie  communicated  to  me  to  invent  Hamilton  of  Bothwcllhaugh  with  the  character  of  a 
with  that  liltendity  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  distinguished,  hero,  in  assassinating  the  regent  Murray,  a  person  who  is  no 
The  general  title  is  :  ••The  tragical  death  of  Dauid  Bcato  .  more  to  l»e  compared  to  Cardinal  Beatoun  than  u  Hyperion  to 
Bii<hop|>e  of  sainct  Andrewes  in  Scotland:  W hereunto  is  ;  a  Satyr."'  1  know  tlie  apology  that  will  be  made  for  the  poet 
i'lyncd  the  martyrdom  of  maister  (Jeorge  Wyselnule  gentle-  j  (although  1  think  he  might  have  found,  in  this,  and  in  many 
nun,  for  wIumc  sake  the  uforcsayed  bisliop|ie  was  not  longc  |  other  instances,  a  subject  infinitely  more  worthy  of  his  muse); 
aft 'T  slay  ne.  Wherein  thou  inaiht  learnc  what  a  burnynge  ,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  tlie  historian,  who  narrates  the  action 
eh  iritie  they  shewed  not  only  towanles  him :  but  vnto  al  suche  of  Bothwcllhaugh  fmurovinfriy,  celebrates  the  "happy  pencil'* 
as  come  to  their  hades  for  the  blessed  (Sospels  siike.*'  On  tlie  of  the  jhwI  in  describmg  it,  and  insults  over  the  foil  of  Murray. 
ne\t  leiif  begins,  "  KoU*rte  Burnnit  to  the  n»ader,M  Uiiig  a  by  quoting  a  sarcastic  line  from  the  poem,  in  the  very  act  if 
prefiee  extending  to  12  leaves,  ending  on  B.  iiiii.  After  this  !  relating  his  death  !  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  ii  571.  Yet  this 
is  the  following  title  of  the  Tragedy  or  j»oem :  •*  Hen^  foloweth  ;  same  writer  is  highly  displeased  that  Sir  David  Lindsay,  in 
the  Tr.igiily  of  the  late  moste  reuerrnde  father  Dauid.  by  the  \  his  Tragedy  of  Beaton,  has  u  no  burst  of  indignation'*  at  the 
mi  rcie  of  (hhI  (-anlinall  and  nn"hhisliopji«M)f  sainct  Andrewes.  |  Cardinal's  murder;  and  twice  over  in  the  same  work  has 
And  of  the  whole  mdmc  of  Scotland  primate,  legate  and '  related  with  triumph,  that  on  the  margin  of  one  edition  of 
riiauncrler.  And  administrator  of  the  bishoprieh  of  Merapois '  Knox's  history,  the.  part  which  James  Melvin  acted  in  that 
in   Fiaum-e.     And  comendator  pcrpctunil  of  the  Abbay  of  |  scene   is  ealltil  a  "gixlly   fact."     He  also  pronounces  the 
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tary,  by  similar  lnfcnwonts."  Chalmers's  Works  of  Lindsay, 
«oL  L  34, 35.  ii.  231.  How  marvellously  does  prejudice  distort 
the judgment  even  of  learned  men !  And  how  surprising  to 
ted  the  assassination  of  two  sanguinary  persecutors  represen- 
ted aw  more  cruninal  than  the  murder  of  the  brave  Admiral 
Cotigni,  the  generous  Henry  IV.  and  the  patriotic  prince  of 
Orange !  There  are  not  a  few  persons  who  can  read  in  cold 
blood  of  thousands  of  innocent  persons  being  murdered  under 
the  consecrated  cloak  of  authority,  but  who  "  burst  into  indigo 
■otion"  at  the  mention  of  the  rare  (act  (occurring  once  in  a 
century^  of  a  person,  who,  goaded  by  oppression  and  reduced 
to  despair,  has  been  driven  to  the  extreme  of  taking  vengeance 
on  the  proud  and  tyrannical  author  of  his  wrongs. — I  mention 
these  things  to  shew  the  need  which  certain  writers  have  to 
look  at  home,  and  to  judge  of  characters  and  actions  with  a 
little  more  impartiality,  or  at  least  consistency. 

Honest  Keith,  whose  personal  feelings  do  not  appear  to 
lssve  been  violent,  has  with  much  simplicity  expressed  the 
feelings  of  his  party,  in  the  reflections  which  he  makes 
on  the  Cardinal's  assassination.  «  What  might  have  proved 
(•ays  he),  to  be  the  issue  of  such  procedure  [Beatoun's 
severe  measures  against  the  Reformers],  had  he  enjoyed 
las  life  for  any  considerable  time,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  judge : 
Only  this  seems  to  be  certain,  that  by  his  death  the  reins  of 
the  government  were  much  loosned ;  and  some  persons  came 
to  be  considerable  soon  after,  who  probably,  if  he  had  lived, 
hod  never  got  the  opportunity  to  perpetrate  such  Villanies, 
Under  the  cloak  of  religion,  as  'tis  certain  they  did ;  he  being 
no  less  a  Statesman  than  a  Clergyman,"  History, 
This  language  needs  no  commentary;  and  the  cal- 
ts  to  the  interests  of  (I  say  not  the  Reformation,  for 
that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  but  of)  humanity,  implied 
in  the  prospect  that  Keith  takes  of  the  cruelties  which  the 
nrotestants  must  have  suffered  from  the  Cardinal,  if  his  life 
hod  been  spared,  is  far  more  reprehensible  than  any  satisfac- 
tion which  Knot  expressed  at  his  death. 

"It  is  very  horrid  (says  Hume),  but  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  amusing  to  consider  the  joy,  alacrity,  and  pleasure 
which  that  historian  [Knox]  discovers  in  his  narrative  of  this 
assassination."  History  .of  England,  vol.  vL  chap.  iv.  Mr. 
Hume  makes  a  partial  apology  for  Knox  by  the  description 
which  he  gives  of  his  own  feelings;  while  he  allows  that 
what,  in  the  main,  excites  horror,  may  produce  some  amuse- 

nt    It  is  well  known  that  there  are  writers  who  can  treat 

9  most  sacred  subjects  with  a  levity  bordering  upon  profane- 
Must  we  at  once  pronounce  them  profane?  and  is 


,  45. 


ap- 
prove of  the  act  of  the  conspirators  were  happy  that  he  was 


As  for  the  Cardinal  we  grant, 

He  was  a  man  wc  wccll  might  want, 

And  wc*U  forget  hira  sone :  * 
And  yet  I  think  the  sooth  to  say, 
Although  the  lown  is  wcell  away, 

The  deed  was  foully  done. 

The  pleasantry  which  Knox  has  mingled  with  the  narrative 
of  his  death  and  burial  is  unseasonable  and  unbecoming.  But 
it  is  to  be  imputed,  not  to  any  pleasure  which  he  took  in 
describing  a  bloody  scene,  but  to  the  strong  propensity  which 
he  had  to  indulge  his  vein  of  humour.  Those  who  have  read 
Uo  history  with  attention  must  have  perceived  that  he  is  not 
obte  to  check  this,  even  on  very  serious  occasions.  I  shall  at 
present  refer  to  one  instance  only.  None  will  doubt  that  his 
mind  was  deeply  affected  in  relating  the  trial  and  execution 
of  his  esteemed  friend,  and  revered  instructor,  George  Wishart 
Yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  narrative  of  this,  he  could  not 
abstain  from  inserting  the  truly  ludicrous  description  of  a  quar- 
rel which  arose  on  that  occasion  between  the  Archbishops  of 
8L  Andrews  and  Glasgow ;  for  which  he  apologizes  thus : 
"Gif  we  interlace  merrines  with  emest  matters,  pardone  us, 
gnoo  reidare ;  for  the  feet  is  sa  notable,  that  it  deserves  lang 
memorie."    See  Historic,  p.  51.  ed.  1782. 

Note  XIII.  p.  34. 

-    I  shall  transcribe  Knox's  account  of  the  exercise  of  his 
Blind,  during  his  confinement  in  the  galleys,  from  the  MS. 


copy  of  his  Treatise  on  Prayer  in  my  poossasion,  preserving 
the  original  orthography,  which  is  altered  in  the  printed 
edition.  Those  who  have  access  to  the  latter  can  compare 
the  two. 

"  1  mene  not  (says  he)  that  any  man,  in  extreamitie  of 
trubill,  can  be  without  a  present  dolour,  and  without  a  greater 
feir  of  trubill  to  follow.  Trubill  and  feir  are  the  verie  spurris 
to  prayer.  For  when  man,  compassit  about  with  vehement 
calamities,  and  vexit  with  conunewall  solicitude,  having  by 
help  of  man  no  hope  of  deliverance,  with  soir  oppressit  and 
punisset  hart,  feirmg  also  greater  punishment  to  follow,  from 
the  deip  pit  of  tribulation,  doith  call  to  God  for  comfort  and 
support,  such  prayer  ascendeth  into  Godis  presence,  and 
returneth  not  in  vane."  Having  illustrated  mis  from  the 
exercise  of  David,  as  described  in  the  viith  psalm,  he  proceeds. 
MThis  is  not  written  for  David  onlie,  but  for  all  such  as  sal) 
suffer  tribulatioun  to  the  end  of  the  world.  For  I,  the  wrytei 
hereof,  (lat  this  belaid  to  the  laude  and  prais  of  God  allone) 
in  angusche  of  mynd,  and  vehement  tribulatioun  and  afflie- 
tioun,  called  to  the  Lord,  when  not  only  the  ungodlie,  but  evin 
my  faithfull  brethcr,  ye  and  my  awn  self  (that  is,  all  natural 
understanding)  judgeit  my  cause  to  be  irremeadable ;  and  yif 
in  my  greatest  calamine,  and  when  my  pania  wer  most  crueU 
wold  his  etemall  wisdome  that  my  handis  suld  wryt  far  con- 
trarie  to  the  judgement  of  camaU  reasone,  whilk  his  mercie 
hath  proved  trew.  Blessit  be  his  halk  name,9  And  therefore 
dar  I  be  bold,  in  the  veritie  of  Godis  word,  to  promeis  that, 
notwithstanding  the  vehemencie  of  trubill,  the  long  contin- 
ewance  thairof,  the  desperatioun  of  all  men,  the  fenfolness, 
danger,  dolour,  and  angusche  of  oure  awn  hartis,  yit,  yf  we  call 
constantlie  to  God,  mat,  beyound  expectatioun  of  all  men,  hie 
sail  delyver,"  p.  52 — 54.  After  shewing  that  prayers  for  tem- 
poral deliverance  ought  always  to  be  offered  up  with  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  will,  that  God  often  delays  the  deliverance 
of  the  body  while  he  mitigates  the  distress  of  the  spirit,  and 
sometimes  permitteth  his  saints  "  to  drink,  before  the  maturity 
of  age,  the  bitter  cupe  of  corporall  death,  that  thairby  they 
may  receive  medicine,  and  cure  from  all  innrmitie,"  he  adds : 
"  Albeit  we  aie  thsirfoir  no  appeirand  help  to  our  selves,  nor 
yit  to  otheris  afflictit,  lat  ws  not  ceis  to  call  (thinking  our 
prayeris  to  be  vane>,  for  whatsoever  cum  of  our  bedeis,  God 
sail  gif  unspeakafaill  comfort  to  the  spreit,  and  sail  turne  all  to 
our  comodities  beyound  our  awn  expectatioun.  The  cans 
that  I  am  so  long  and  tedious  in  this  matter  is,  for  that  I  knaw 
how  hard  the  betell  is  between  the  spreit  and  the  flesche,  under 
the  beavie  cros  of  afflictioun,  whatr  no  warldlie  defence,  but 
present  death  dois  appeir.  I  knaw  the  grudging  and  murmur- 
ing complaints  of  the  neshe ;  I  knaw  the  anger,  wrath,  and 
indignatioun,  whilk  it  consaveth  aganis  God,  calling  all  his 
promissis  in  dout,  and  being  readie  everie  hour  utterbe  to  fell 
from  God :  aganis  whilk  restis  onlie  faith  provoking  us  to  call 
emistlie,  and  pray  for  assistance  of  Godis  spreit,  whairin  if  we 
coirtinew,  our  maist  disperat  calamiteis  sail  hie  turne  to  gladnee, 
and  to  a  prosperous  end.j-  To  the,  O  Lord,  allone  be  prais ; 
for  with  experience  I  wryt  this,  and  speak."  M8.  Letters, 
p.  65,  66. 

The  edition  was  printed  most  probably  in  England  {Rome 
is  on  the  title-page)  during  the  persecution,  from  a  M8.  sent 
by  Knox  from  Dieppe,  and  so  incorrectly  that  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  make  sense  of  it  The  following  are  specimens. 
"  Diflysed,"  foL  2.  «  difficil,"  MS.  "  A  pure  word  of  God,"  foL 
2. "  a  puritie  allowit  of  God, "  MS.  "Consent,"  fol.  3. "  conceat," 
MS.  **  May  any  other  Jesus  Christ,  except  I,  in  these  wordes 
make  intercession  for  sinners?*'  fol.  11.  "May  any  other 
(Jesus  Christ  except)  in  these  wordis  mak  intercession  for 
sinneris  1"  MS.  The  transcriber  having  mistaken  the  conchy 
ding  mark  of  parenthesis  for  the  pronoun  /.  **  Carkese  slepe," 
foL  16.  "careleslie  slepeth,"  MS.  In  quoting  lea.  lxiv.  5. 
the  printed  edition  has  employed  a  word  which  I  have  not 
seen  in  any  old  version  of  the  Bible.  "Thou  art  crabbid, 
O  Lord,  because  we  have  sinned,"  fol.  4.  and  again  verse  9. 
"Be  not  crabbia\  O  Lord,  remember  not  our  iniquities  for 
ever."  In  the  MS.  it  is  angriet  in  bom  instances.  In 
foL  xvi.  is  a  greater  variation.  "For  with  such  as  do 
alcage  that  God  may  not  chaunge  his  sentence,  and  our 
prayers  therefore  to  be  vayne,  can  I  no  wyes  agree."  Instead 
of  this  the  MS.  has,  "whilk  thing  if  we  do  unfeanedlie, 
he  will  revoke  his  wrath,  and  in  the  middis  of  his  furie 
think  upon  mercie." — There  are  similar  variations  between 


•  Is  sows  copies  tab  line  reads,  Grtirilt  for  five  it  sme. 


*  The  words  in  italics  are  not  in  toe  printed  copies, 
t  Tbe  P.  C.  Instead  of  u  end"  have  '*  fyne,"  a  word  sometimes  oted 
is  the  MS.  Letters. 
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the  MS.  and  the  printed  copies  of  most  of  his  other  tracts. 
They  show  that  the  MS.  which  I  possess  has  not  been 
transcribed  from  these  copies,  according  to  a  custom  pretty 
common  in  that  age. 

Note  XIV.  p.  35. 

Extracts  from  Bahutres  Treatise  on  Justification*— In 
reading  the  writings  of  the  first  reformers  there  are  two  things 
which  must  strike  our  minds.  The  first  is  the  exact  conform- 
ity between  the  doctrine  maintained  by  them  respecting  the 
justification  of  sinners,  and  that  of  the  apostles.  The  second 
is  the  surprising  harmony  which  sul>si*tcd  among  the  reform- 
ers as  to  this  doctrine.  On  some  questions  respecting  the 
sacraments,  and  the  external  government  and  worslup  of  the 
church,  they  differed ;  but  upon  the  article  of  free  justifica- 
tion, Luther  and  Zuinglius,  Mclanchthon  and  Calvin,  Cranmcr 
and  Knox,  spoke  the  very  same  language.  Tliis  was  not 
owing  to  their  having  read  each  others  waitings,  but  because 
they  copied  from  the  same  divine  original.  The  charness 
with  which  they  understood  and  explained  this  great  truth  is 
also  very  ol  wervablc.  More  learned  and  able  defences  of  it  have 
since  appeared ;  but  I  question  if  it  has  ever  been  stated  in 
more  scriptural,  unequivocal,  decided  language,  than  it  was  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  reformers.  Some  of  their  successors, 
by  giving  way  to  speculation*,  gradually  lost  sight  of  this 
distinguishing  badge  of  the  Information,  and  landed  at  last  in 
Arminiauism,  which  is  notliing  else  hut  the  popish  doctrine  in 
a  protestant  dress.     Knox  has  informed  us,  that  his  design,  in 

E sparing  for  the  press  the  Treatise  written  by  Sir  Henry 
alnaves,  was  to  give,  along  with  the  author,  his  "  confession 
of  the  article  of  justification  therein  contained."  I  cannot, 
therefore,  lay  before  the  reader  a  more  correct  view  of  our 
Reformer's  sentiments  upon  this  fundamental  article  of  faith, 
than  by  quoting  from  u  book  wluch  was  revised  and  approved 
by  him. 

Having  given  the  philosophical  definition  of  justice  or 
righteousness,  and  explained  wliat  is  meant  by  civil  and 
ceremonial  justice,  the  author  proceeds  as  follows.  "The 
justice  of  the  law  inorall  or  Moses's  law,  which  is  the  law  of 
God,  excecdeth  and  is  far  above  the  other  two  justices.  It  is 
the  perfite  obedience  required  of  man,  according  to  all  the 
works  and  deeds  of  the  same.  Not  only  in  extcmall  and 
outward  deeds,  but  also  with  the  inward  affections  and  mo- 
tions of  the  hart,  conforme  to  the  commandment  of  the  same 
(saying),  thou  shalt  love  thy  Lord  God  with  all  thy  hart,  with 
all  thy  mind,  with  all  thy  power,  and  strength,  and  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thysclfe.  This  is  no  other  thing  but  the  law  of 
nature,  prented  hi  the  liart  of  man,  in  the  beginning ;  nowc 
made  patent  by  the  mouth  of  God  to  man,  to  utter  his  sin,  and 
make  his  corrupted  nature  more  patent  to  himsclfe.  And  so 
is  the  lawc  of  nature  and  the  law  of  Moyscs  joyned  together 
in  a  knot;  which  is  a  doctrine,  teaching  all  men  a  perfite  rule, 
to  know  wliat  he  should  do,  and  what  he  should  leave  undone, 
both  to  God  and  his  neighbour.  The  justice  of  the  lawe,  is 
to  fulfill  the  luw  ;  ttuit  is,  to  doo  the  perfite  workes  of  the  law 


in  us ;  by  the  which,  of  our  free  wffl  and  power,  w«iney  do  the 
outward  deeds  of  the  law,  as  is  before  written.  This  know- 
ledge deceaved  and  beguiled  the  philosophers ;  for  they  look* 
but  to  the  reason  and  judgement  of  man,  and  could  not 
perceave  the  inward  corruption  of  nature,  but  ever  supposed 
man  to  bee  clean  and  pure  of  nature,  and  might  of  his  own 
free  wil  and  naturall  reason,  fulfill  all  perfection.  And  what 
they  perccaved  the  wickedness  of  man  from  his  birth,  they 
judged  that  to  be  by  reason  of  the  planete  under  whome  he 
was  borne,  or  through  evill  nourishing,  upbringing,  or  other 
accidents,  and  could  never  consider  the  corrupted  nature  of 
man,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  wickedness  ;  and  therein 
they  erred,  and  were  deceaved  in  their  opinions  and  judge- 
ments :  but  the  perfite  Christian  man  should  looke  first  in  his 
corruption  of  nature,  and  consider  what  the  law  requireth  of 
him,  in  the  which  he  finding  his  imperfection  and  shmei 
accused,  (for  that  is  the  office  of  the  law,  to  utter  amne  to 
man,  and  giveth  him  no  remedy)  then  of  nenaaitk  is  he  com- 
pelled either  to  despaire,  or  seek  Christ,  by  whom  he  shall  get 
the  justice  that  is  of  value  before  God,  which  can  not  be 
gotten  by  any  law  or  works,  because  by  the  deedes  of  the  [aw 
no  fleshe  shall  be  justified  before  God.'1    p.  81 — 83. 

"  This  proposition  of  the  holy  spirite  is  so  perfite,  that  it  ex* 
cludeth  (if  ye  will  understande  the  same  right)  all  the  vaina 
foolish  arguments  of  sophistrie  made  by  the  jusrifiere  of  mem 
selfes,  which  perverte  the  words  of  8.  Paule  (as  they  doo  the 
other  scriptures  of  God)  to  their  perversed  sence  and  mind ; 
(saying),  that  the  apostle  excludeth  by  these  wordes  the 
workes  of  the  law  ceremonial,  and  not  the  deeds  of  the  law  of 
nature,  and  inorall  law  of  Moyses.  The  which  ahamrieai 
savings  are  expressly  evacuat  by  the  wordes  of  the  apostle, 
insomuch  that  no  man  of  righteous  judgement  can  deny,  but 
shall  feel  the  same  as  it  were  in  their  hands,  by  this  pronation. 
The  law  speaketh  to  all,  that  is,  accuseth  all  men  that  are  under 
the  law.  All  men  arc  under  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  law  of 
Moyses,  therefore  the  apostle  speaketh  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
Moyses,  and  of  all  men  which  he  comprehendeth  under  Jews 
and  Gentill,  as  be  proveth  by  his  argumentes  in  the  first  and 
second  chap,  to  the  Romans,  and  condudeth  in  the  third  chap, 
all  men  arc  sinners.  If  all  men  bee  sinners,  none  is  just;  if 
none  bee  just,  none  fulfill  the  lawe ;  if  none  fulfill  the  lawe,  the 
lawc  can  pronounce  none  just ;  therefore  concludeth  he,  that 
of  the  deedes  of  the  lawe  no  fleshe  shall  be  fonde  just  beaora 
God.  The  same  is  proved  by  David  in  the  13.  Psalms, 
Here  ye  see  by  the  words  of  the  apostle,  he  intends  to  prove 
and  declare  all  men  sinners;  that  is,  to  stoppe  all  mens 
mouths,  and  to  dry  ve  them  to  Christ  by  the  accusation  of  the 
law.  No  law  may  make  or  declare  all  men  sinners,  and  sub- 
due the  whole  world  to  God,  but  the  law  of  nature  and 
Moyses  ;  therefore,  under  that  word  (law)  the  apostle  compre- 
hended the  law  morall,  and  not  the  law  ceremonial  only." 
p.  84,  85. 

"  But  think  not  that  I  intende  through  these  assertions  to 
exclude  good  works ;  no,  God  forbid,  for  good  workes  are  the 
gift  of  God,  and  his  good  creatures,  and  ought  and  should 


as  they  are  required,  from  the  hottome  of  the  hart,  and  as  they  |  lw  done  of  a  Christian,  as  shalbc  showen  hereafter  at  length 
are  declared  and  expounded  by  Christ ;  and  whosoever  trans-  '  in  their  place ;  but  in  tlris  article  of  justification,  yee  mutt 
grcsseth  the  same,  shall  never  l>e  pronounced  just  of  the  law.  j  either  exclude  all  workes,  or  els  exclude  Christ  from  you,  and 
But  there  was  never  man  that  fulfilled  this  lawe  to  the  utter- 1  make  your  selfes  just,  the  which  is  impossible  to  do.  Christ 
most  fHnrfection  thereof  (ex  ceptonely  Jesus  Christ).  Therefore, ,  is  the  end  of  the  law  (unto  rightcousnes)  to  all  that  beleeve, 
in  the  lawn  can  we  not  find  our  justice,  because  of  the  deedes  I  that  is.  Christ  is  the  consummation  and  fulfilling  of  the  lawe, 
of  the  lawe  no  flesh  shall  I*  made  ju*t  before  God."  p.  j  and  that  justice  wliiche  the  lawe  requireth ;  and  all  tbey 
57,  58.  I  which  beleeve  in  him,  are  just  by  imputation  through  faith, 

u  For  transgression  of  the  commandment  of  God,  our  fore-  I  and  for  his  sake  are  repute  and  accepted  as  just  This  is  the 
father  Adam  was  exiled  and  banished  forth  of  paradise,  and  i  justice  of  faith  of  the  which  the  apostle  speaketh,  Rom.  the  10. 
spoiled  of  the  integrity,  perfection,  and  all  the  excellent  qual-  'chapter:  therefore,  if  yee  witbee  just,  seeke  Christ,  and  not 
ities,  dignities,  and  godlie  vertucs,  with  which  he  was  indued  .  the  law,  nor  your  invented  workes,  which  arc  lease  than  the 
by  his  creation,  made  ret*»ll,  and  disobedient  to  God  in  his  j  law.  Christ  shall  have  no  mixtion  with  the  law,  nor 
owne  default.  And  therefore  he  might  not  fulfill  the  law  to  ,  works  thereof,  in  this  article  of  justification ;  because  the  law 
the  perfection  as  the  same  required.  For  the  lawe  remaining  is  as  contrarie  to  the  office  of  Christ,  as  darknes  to  light,  and 
in  the  owne  perfection,  just,  holye,  and  good,  requireth  I  is  as  farrc  different  as  heaven  and  earth ;  for  the  office  of  the 
and  asketh  the  same  of  man,  to  be  indeed  fulfilled.  But  |  law  is  to  accuse  the  wicked,  feare  them,  and  condemne  them, 
all  men  proceeding  from  Adam,  by  natural  propagation,  i  as  transgressours  of  the  same ;  the  office  of  Christ  is  to  preach* 
have  the  same  imperfection  that  hee  had  ;  the  which  corrup-  mercy,  remission  of  sinncs,  freely  in  his  bloudc  through  faith, 
tion  of  nature  resisteth  the  will  and  goodnes  of  the  law,  wluch  give  consolation,  and  to  save  sinners ;  for  hee  came  not  in  to 
is  the  cause  that  wee  fulfill  not  the  same,  nor  may  not  of  our  |  this  world  to  call  them  which  ar  just,  or  think  themselves  just, 
power  and  strength,  through  the  innrmitie  and  weaknes  of  >  hut  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.  p.  100,  126,  127,  128. 
our  flesh,  which  is  enemie  to  the  spirit,  as  the  apostle  saitli.**  "  This  faith  which  only  justifieth  and  giveth  life,  is  not  idle 
p.  79,  80.  nor  remaineth  alone ;  nevertheless,  it  alone  justifieth,  and  then 

"  Notwithstanding,  after  the  fall  of  man,  remained  with  our  it  works  by  churitie ;  for  unfained  faith  may  no  more  abyde 
first  parents  some  rest  and  footsteppes  of  this  lawe,  knowledge, j  idle  from  working  in  love,  than  the  good  tree  may  from  bnng- 
and  vermes,  in  the  which  he  was  created,  and  of  him  descended  J  ing  foorth  her  fruit  in  due  time ;  and  yet  the  fnute  is  not  the 
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i  of  the  tree,  nor  maketh  the  tree  good,  but  the  tree  is  the 
of  the  fruit :  and  the  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good 

,  by  the  which  it  is  knowcn  goode ;  even  so  it  is  of  the 
fiothfull  man,  the  workes  make  him  not  faithfull  nor  just,  nor 
yet  are  the  cause  thereof;  but  the  faithfull  and  just  man  bring- 
eth forth  and  maketh  good  works,  to  the  honour  and  glorie  of 
God,  and  profit  of  his  neighbour,  which  beare  witnesse  of  his 
mward  faith,  and  testify  him  to  be  just  before  man"  p.  131, 
188.  In  the  following  part  of  the  treatise,  the  author  shews 
a*  large,  that  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification  docs  not 
>  Christians  from  obligation  to  perform  good  works,  and 
i  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them  in  the  different 

_, of  life*  in  which  they  may  be  placed.     Confession 

ay  Faith  t  contesting  how  the.  troubled  man  should  seeks 
refute  at  his  God;  compiled  by  M.  Henry  Balnaves  of 
HnlSill,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session  of  Scotland,  being  a 
prisoner  within  the  oldpaUaice  of  Roane,  in  the  year  1648. 
T.  VautroUier,  Edin.  1648.    See  above,  p.  72. 

Note  XV.  p.  37. 

Extracts  from  Knox's  Defence  before  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
fcnaw— Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  Life,  I 
seen  a  copy  of  this  Defence  in  print  Its  title  will  he 
I  in  the  catalogue  of  Knox's  works,  to  be  inserted  in  the 

t  note  of  volume  second.  The  printed  edition  agrees  more 
exactly  with  the  MS.  in  my  possession  than  any  of  his  other 
works  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing.  The 
extracts  given  in  this  note  are  continued  in  their  original  form, 
to  preserve  the  orthography  of  the  M3.  which  constitutes 
almost  the  only  difference  between  it  and  the  printed  edition. 

"  The  fourt  of  Apryle  in  the  yeir  1550,  was  appoyntit  to 
Jaime  Knox,  preacher  of  the  halie  evangell  of  Jesus  Chryst, 
to  gif  his  confessioun  why  hie  affirmed  the  mes  idolatrie, 
whiik  day,  in  presence  of  the  console  and  congregatioun, 
amangis  whome  was  also  present  the  bischope  of  Duram  and 
his  doctors,  on  this  manner  hie  beginneth. 

*  This  day  I  do  appeir  in  your  presence,  honourabill  audi- 
ence, to  gif  a  reasone  why  so  constantlic  I  do  afnrme  the  mes 
to  be,  and  at  all  tymes  to  haif  bene,  idolatrie  and  abominatioun 
before  God;  and  becaus  men  of  great  eruditioun,  in  your 
aejmwe,  affirmed  the  eontrarie,  most  gladlie  wold  I  that  heir 
tkay  wer  present,  either  in  proper  persone,  or  els  by  thair 
learnt  men,  to  ponder  and  wey  the  causis  moveing  me  thairto: 
for  unles  I  evidentfie  profe  myne  intent  be  Goddis  halie  scrip- 
tores,  I  will  recant  it  as  wickit  doctrine,  and  confes  my  self 
msist  worthie  of  grevous  punisment  How  difficill  it  is  to  pull 
form  of  the  hartis  of  the  pepill  the  thing  whairin  opinioun  of 
holmes  standeth,  declaretn  the  great  tumult  and  uprore  moveit 
aganis  Paule  by  Demetrius  and  his  fcllowis,  who  by  idolatrie 
gat  great  vantage,  as  oure  priestis  have  done  be  the  mase  in 
tymes  past  The  pepill,  I  say,  heiring  that  the  honor  of  thair 
great  goddes  Diana  stude  in  jeopardie,  with  furious  voces  cryit, 
'great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians;' — and  heirunto  wer  thay 
moveit  be  bung  custome  and  fids  opinioun.  I  knaw,  that  in 
the  mass  hath  not  onlie  bene  estemit  great  holines  and  honor- 
ing of  God,  but  also  the  ground  and  fundatioun  of  oure 
religioun :  so  that,  in  opinioun  of  many,  the  mass  taken  away, 
thsir  resteth  no  trew  wirschipping  nor  honouring  of  God  in 
the  erth.  The  derper  hath  it  persit  the  hartis  of  men  yat  h 
accupyiih  the  place  of  the  last  and  misticall  supper  of  our 
Lord  Jesus.  Butyf  I  sal,  be  plane  and  evident  scriptures, 
prove  the  mess,  in  hir  maist  honest  garment,  to  haif  bene  idol- 
atrie befoir  God,  and  blasphemous  to  the  death  and  passtoun 
of  Chryst,  and  eontrarie  to  the  supper  of  Jesus  Chryst,  than 
gode  hope  have  I,  honorable  audience  and  belovit  brethrene, 
mat  the  foir,  love,  and  obedience  of  God,  who  in  his  scriptures 
hath  spokin  all  veritie  necessarie  for  oure  salvatioun,  sail  move 
yew  to  gif  place  to  the  same,  O  Lord  eternal!  move  and 
ayveiue  my  toung  to  speak  the  veritie,  and  the  hartis  of  thir 
rnajB  to  understand  and  obey  the  same."    p.  1,  2. 

in  proof  of  his  position,  he  laid  down  and  defended  two 
syllogisms.  The  first  is  thus  stated  :  "  All  wirschiping,  hon- 
oring, or  service  inventit  by  the  brane  of  man  in  the  retigioun 
of  God,  without  his  awn  expres  commandement  is  idolatrie. 
The  mase  is  inventit  by  the  brane  of  man  without  any  com- 
mandment of  God.  Thairfoir  it  is  idolatrie."  The  second 
ajBugiam  is  thus  framed :  u  All  honoring  or  service  of  God, 
nto  is  addit  a  wickit  opinioun,  is  abominatioun.  Unto 
i  is  addit  a  wickit  opinioun.  Thairfoir  it  is  abomina- 
'  p.  3,  21.  In  support  of  the  major  proposition  of  his 
"- — ,  he  argues  from  1  8am.  xm.  11—14.  xv.  22, 23. 


Dent.  iv.  2.  xiL  8,  32.  1  Cor.  xL  23.  Take  the  following  as 
a  specimen.  "  We  may  not  think  ws  so  frie  nor  wyse  that 
we  may  do  unto  God,  and  unto  his  honour,  what  we  think 
expedient  No :  the  eontrarie  is  commandit  by  God,  saying, 
Unto  my  word  tall  ye  add  nothing,  nothing  sail  ye  demin* 
ische  thairfrome,  that  ye  might  obtcrve  the  preceptts  of  your 
Lord  God.  "Whiik  wordis  ar  not  to  be  understand  of  the 
decalogue  and  law  moral  onlie,  but  of  staturie,  rytes,  and 
ccremonyis ;  for  equall  obedience  of  all  his  lawis  requyrrth 
God.  And  in  witnes  thairof,  Nadib  and  Abihu  offiring  strange 
fyre,  whairof  God  had  gevin  unto  thame  na  charge,  wer  in- 
stanttie,  as  they  offirit,  punisset  to  death  by  fyre. — In  the 
punisment  of  theis  two  afoirsaid  is  to  be  observit,  that  Nadab 
and  Ahibu  wer  the  principal  priestis  nix  t  to  Aron  thair  father, 
and  that  thay  wer  comprchendit  neither  in  adulterie,  covetous- 
nes,  nor  desyre  of  warldlie  honor,  but  of  a  gud  zeall  and  aim- 
pill  intent  wer  making  sacrifice,  desyreing  no  profit  of  the 
pepill  thairby,  but  to  honor  God,  and  to  metigat  his  wraith. 
And  yit  in  the  doing  of  this  self  same  act  and  sacrifice  wer 
thay  consumit  away  with  fyre ;  whairof  it  is  plane,  that  nether 
the  preeminence  of  the  persone  or  man  that  maketh  or  setteth 
up  any  religioun  without  the  express  commandment  of  God, 
nor  yet  the  intent  whairof  hie  doith  the  same,  is  acceptit  befoir 
God :  for  nothing  in  his  religioun  will  hie  admit  without  his 
awn  word,  but  all  that  is  addit  thairto  doith  hie  abhor,  and 
puniaseth  the  inventoris  and  doeris  thairof,  as  ye  haif  hard  in 
Nadab  and  Abihu,"    MS.  Letters,  p.  6,  7. 

The  following  extracts  will  exemplify  the  irony  with  which 
he  treated  the  popish  tenets.  "  Jesus  Chryst  saveth,  I  will 
fay  upon  yt/w  none  other  burdene  than  I  haif  olredie  /  and, 
that  whilk  ye  haif  observe  diligent  lie.  O  God  eternal] !  hast 
thow  laid  none  uther  burdene  upon  our  backis  than  Jesus 
Chrvst  laid  be  his  word  1  Then  who  hath  burdenit  ws  with 
all  tneis  ceremonyis?  prescrybid  fasting,  compellit  chastiric,  un- 
lawfull  vowis,  invocatioun  of  Sanctis,  and  with  the  idolatrie  of 
the  mese  1  The  divill,  the  divill,  brethrene,  inventit  all  theis 
burdenis  to  depres  imprudent  men  to  perditioun,"  p.  10. 
Speaking  of  the  canon  of  the  mass,  he  saith,  M I  will  preve, 
that  thairin  is  indigest,  barbarous,  folische  congestioun  of 
wordis,  imperfectioun  of  sentences,  ungodlie  invocationis,  and 
diabolieall  conjurationis.  And  this  is  that  holie  canon  whoia 
autoritie  precelleth  all  scriptures.  O !  it  was  so  holie  it  might 
not  be  spokin  plnnclic  as  the  rest,  but  sccrcklie  it  behoved  to 
be  whispcTct!  That  was  not  evil  devysit;  for  yf  all  men 
had  hard  it,  sum  wold  have  espyit  the  vanine  thairof. — Thajr 
say,  hoc  est  enim  corpus  meum.  I  pray  thame  schew  whaxr 
find  thay  enim  ?  O !  heir  mak  thay  a  great  matter ;  and  heir 
lyeth  a  secreit  misterie,  and  hid  operatioun !  For  in  fyve  wordis 
conceaved  the  virgin  Marie,  say  thay,  when  sche  conceavit 
the  Sonc  of  God.  What  yf  sche  had  spoken  sevin,  ten,  or 
twentie  words?  oi  what  yf  sche  had  spoken  thrie  ?  Suld 
thairby  the  dctcrminat  consalle  bene  impedit  1  O  papists !  is 
God  a  juglar  ?  Useth  he  certane  noumer  of  wordis  in  per- 
forming his  intent?"  p.  18,  19. 

Quintin  Kennedy,  abbot  of  Croesraguel,  in  an  Oration, 
composed  by  him,  in  1561,  made  some  remarks  on  Knox's 
book  against  the  Mass.  "  Shortlie  (says  he)  will  we  call  to 
remembrance  one  notable  syUogisme  (or  argument^  sett  furth 
be  ane  famouss  prerbour,  callit  John  Knox,  in  nis  sermon 
aganis  the  mess,  in  maner  as  efter  follows."  And  having 
quoted  the  first  sy)log:sm  as  already  expressed  in  his  note,  he 
answers :  "  As  to  the  first  part  of  his  syUogisme,  quhar  he  dois 
affirme  all  worsrhipping  of  God  inucutit  be  the  brayne  of 
manne  without  exprcFS  command  of  God  to  be  ydolatrie,  it  is 
als  falsa  as  Goddis  wourd  is  trew ;  for  quhy  did  not  Abel, 
Abraham,  Noc,  and  diuerse  vtheris  of  the  aulde  fathcris,  inuent 
meanis  and  ways  to  the  worschiping  of  God  without  expres 
commande  of  God,  and  wes  acceptable  to  the  Lord  God,  as  the 
Aulde  Testament  techis  vs  ?  Did  not  Cornelius  cmturio  in- 
likewise  invent  meanis  and  ways  to  the  worsrhipping  of  God, 
without  expres  commande  of  God,  quhilk  wes  acceptable  to 
God,  as  the  New  Testament  plainly  tcachis  ws  ?  Thus  ma 
we  cleirle  persaue  that  this  wickit  syUogisme  aboue  rehersit  is 
expres  aganis  the  scripture  of  Almychti  God,  bath  Aulde 
Testament  and  New.  Sccondlie,  to  preve  his  fals  snd  wickit 
syUogisme,  irnpropirlie  callis  he  to  remembrance  the^  scripture 
of  Almychti  Uod,  quhar  mentione  is  maid  how  king  Saule 
made  sacrifice  unto  God  of  his  owne  brayne,  and  wes  nocht 
acceptable  to  the  Lorde  God.  Mark  this  place  of  the  scripture, 
and  it  salbe  easely  persavit  that  it  is  all  wayis  irnpropirlie 
appliit ;  for  quhy,  his  syUogisme  makis  mentione  of  tne  wors- 
chrpping  of  Gode  inuentit  be  the  brayne  of  manne,  without 
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expres  commande  of  God;  and  this  place of  scripture  testifeis 
plainly  of  the  worachipping  of  God  inuentit  he  the  brayne  of 
manne,  expres  contrar  to  the  commande  of  God.  And  sua 
may  we  cleirlie  vnderatand  that  this  first  part  of  his  syllogismc 
difteris  far  fra  the  testimonie  of  scripture,  adducit  be  him  fur 
confinnatione  of  the  samin ;  bicaus  tliair  is  ane  grcte  dilleniice 
betuix^he  worsrhipping  of  God  inuentit  be  manne,  without 
expres  commande  of  God,  and  the  worachipping  of  God 
inuentit  be  manne,  expres  contrar  to  die  command  of  God ; 
the  ane  may  neuer  stand  with  the  scripture ;  the  vther  aggros 
with  the  scripture,  bavth  Aulde  Testament  and  New,  as  I 
haif  all  reddy  declarit"  In  fine,  the  abbot  insists  that  Saul 
"  coromittit  na  ydolatrie,"  for  "  albeit  the  scripture  dois  amrme 
that  stubborncs  is  as  the  wickctnes  of  ydolatrie,  nochttheles 
stubbomes  is  nocht  ydolatrie."  Ane  Oratioune  set  furth  be 
Master  Quintine  Kennedy,  Commendaiour  of  Corsraguell,  ye 
xeir  of  Gode  1561,  p.  5—8.    Edinburgh,  1812. 

Note  XVI.  p.  38. 

Changes  on  the  English  Liturgy. — In  the  communion- 
book,  as  set  forth  in  1548,  the  words  pronounced  by  the  min- 
ister at  delivering  the  bread  were, "  The  Inxly  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  wliich  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and 
soul  into  everlasting  life."  And  at  the  delivery  of  the  cup, 
MThe  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  wliich  was  shed  for  thee, 
preserve,"  &c.  As  altered  in  the  corrected  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  YI.  the  words  pronounced  were, *•  Take  and  eat  this 
in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  him  in 
thy  heart  by  faiths — Drink  this  in  remembrance  Christ's  blood 
was  shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful."  A  rulnic  was  also  added, 
to  be  read  at  the  celebration  of  the  communion,  declaring,  that, 
although  the  posture  of  kneeling  was  retained  to  signify  our 
humble  and  grateful  acknowledgement  of  the  benefits  of 
Christ,  and  to  prevent  profanation  and  disorder ;  yet  "  no 
adoration  is  intended  or  ought  to  be  done,  either  to  the  sacramen- 
tal bread  and  wine  there  bodily  received,  or  unto  any  corporal 
presence  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood ;  for  the  bread  and 
wine  retained  their  natural  substances,  and  Christ's  natural 
body  was  in  heaven,  and  could  not  be  in  more  places  than  one 
at  the  same  time."     Collier,  it  310.    Records,  No.  70. 

In  the  settlement  of  religion,  at  the  commencement  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  old  form  of  words  at  delivering  the 
elements  was  superinduced  upon  the  new,  which,  like  the 
patching  of  old  and  new  cloth  in  a  garment,  marred  the  whole, 
and  pleased  neither  protcstants  nor  papists.  And  the  rubric, 
explanatory  of  kneeling,  was  thrown  out  At  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  "  the  church  thought  fit  (says  Collier)  to  conde~ 
weend  so  fur  as  to  restore  the  rubric  of  King  Edward's  reijrn," 
to  please  "  some  people  either  of  weak  judgments  or  conten- 
tious humours."  A  piece  of  condescension  with  which  the 
historian  pretty  plainly  intimates  his  dissatisfaction. — In  the 
liturgy  which  was  attempted  to  l>e  imposed  upon  the  Scottish 
church,  in  1637,  all  the  qualifications  and  explications  in  the 
last  prayer  book  of  Edward  VI.  were  completely  excluded,  and 
various  expressions,  postures,  and  gestures,  favourable  to  the 
popish  notions  and  superstition,  were  unblushingly  borrowed 
from  the  mass-l>ook.  But  the  rulers  of  the  church  in  the  three 
kingdoms  were  then  foisting  fast  to  Koine,  when  they  were 
overturned  in  their  mad  career. 

Note  XVn.  p.  42. 

Sentiments  of  English  Reformers  respecting  the  govern- 
ment and  worship  of  the  church. — I  shall  endeavour  to 
compress  the  body  of  evidence  which  can  be  produced  for  the 
conformity  between  the  private  sentiments  of  the  English 
reformers  respecting  worship  and  church-govemmciit,  and 
thoae  of  Knox  along  with  the  reformers  of  Switzerland  and 
Geneva.  Hooper,  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  8,  1550,  informs 
Bullinger  that  «*  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of 
Rochester,  Ely,  St  David's,  Lincoln,  and  Bath,  were  sincerely 
bent  on  advancing  the  purity  of  doctrine,  agreeing  in  at.l 
th  1 5os  with  the  Helvetic  churches."  Burnet,  iii.  20 1 .  Park- 
hurst  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  a  letter  to  Gualter,  Feb.  4,  1573, 
fervently  exclaims,  u  O !  would  to  God,  would  to  God,  once  at 
last  all  the  English  people  would  in  good  earnest  propound  to 
themselves  to  follow  the  church  of  Zurich  as  the  most  absolute 
pattern."     Strypc's  Annals,  iL  286,  342. 

Cranmer  expressed  his  opinion  formally  in  writing,  that 
"the  bishops  and  priests  were  at  one  time,  and  were  no  two 
things,  but  both  owx  omes  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's 


religion."— MThe  bishop  of  St  David's,  my  lord  elect  of  WeaV 
minster,  Dr.  Cox,  Dr.  Redman,  say  that  at  the  beginning  they 
were  all  one."  Collier,  ii.  Record*.  No  49.  Burnet,  L  Appeal 
p.  223 — 225.  Thirteen  bishops,  with  a  great  number  of  other 
ecclesiastics,  subscribed  this  proposition,  "that  in  the  New 
Testament  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  degrees  or  distinc- 
tions in  orders,  but  only  deacons  or  ministers,  and  of  priests  or 
bishops."  Burnet  ut  supra,  p.  324.  Cranmer  says, "  In  me 
New  Testament  he  that  is  appointed  a  bishop  or  a  prieat 
needeth  not  consecration  by  tne  scripture,  lor  election  ox 
appointment  thereto  is  sufficient"  And  of  the  same  judgment 
was  the  bishop  of  St  Duvid's.  Ibid.  288,  230.  Latimer  and 
Hoo]>cr  maintained  the  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyter*,  by 
divine  institution.  Voetii  Poltt  Ecclcs.  torn.  iL  p.  837.  Tim 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Pilkington,  bishop  of  Durham.  Trea- 
tise on  the  burning  of  St  Paul's,  apud  Cald.  Altara  Damac  p. 
204.  Bishop  Jewel  assents  to  it  in  his  Answer  to  Harding,  p. 
121.  And  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  expussed  his 
hope,  tliat  "  the  bishops  would  become  pastors,  labourers,  and 
watchmen,  and  that  the  great  riches  of  bishoprics  would  be 
diminished  and  reduced  to  mediocrity,  that,  being  delivered 
from  regal  and  courtly  ]x>mp,  Uiey  might  take  care  of  the  flock 
of  Christ"  13  u met,  iii.  288.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.  Ayhner 
addressed  the  right  reverend  bench  in  these  terms:  u  Comeo£ 
you  bishops,  away  with  your  superfluities,  yield  up  your  thou- 
sands, be  content  with  hundreds,  as  they  be  in  other  wfoani-1 
churches,  where  there  bo  as  great  learned  men  as  you  an. 
Let  your  portion  be  priestlike,  and  not  princelike.  Let  the 
Queen  have  the  rest  of  your  temporalities  and  other  lands  to 
maintain  these  warres  which  you  procured,  and  your  mistresso 
left  her ;  and  with  the  reste  builde  and  found  scoaJes  thorow  outte 
the  realme :  that  every  parishe  church  may  have  his  preacher, 
every  city  his  superintendent  to  live  honestly  and  not  pomp- 
ously ;  which  will  never  be  oulcs  your  landes  be  dispersed  and 
bestowed  upon  many  which  now  feedeth  and  fattctn  butane. 
— I  would  our  countryman  Wicktiefe's  boke  which  he  wrote, 
De  Ecclesitu  were  in  print,  and  there  should  you  see  that 
your  wrinches  and  cavillations  be  nothing  worthie.  It  was 
my  chaunce  to  liappen  of  it  in  ones  hand  that  brought  h 
out  of  Bohemia."  An  Harborowe  for  faithful  and  trcw  sub- 
jects, O,  4.  Cranmer  expressed  himself  in  a  similar  strain 
respecting  the  "  glorious  titles,  styles  and  pomps'7  which  were 
come  into  the  church  through  the  working  of  the  spirit  of 
Diotrephes,  and  professed  his  readiness  to  lay  them  aside. 
Stirpes  Cranmer,  Append,  p.  20.  Burnet  iii.  105.  Append. 
p.  88.  In  fact  the  title  o£  bishop  was  very  generally  disused 
in  common  speech,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  that 
of  superintendent  substituted  in  its  place.  And  this  change 
of  language  was  vindicated  by  Ponet,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  an  answer  which  he  published  to  a  popish  writer.  Strype's 
Memorials  of  the  Reformation,  iL  444,  445. 

It  was  proposed  by  Cranmer  to  erect  courts  similar  to  the 
kirk-sessions  and  provincial  synods  afterwards  introduced  into 
the  Scottish  church.  Burnet  iii.  214.  Reformatio  Leg. 
Eccles.  cap.  8,  10.  He  ardently  wished  the  suppression  of 
prijtendarics,  u  an  estate  (he  said)  which  St  Paule,  reckon- 
ing up  the  degrees  and  estates  allowed  in  his  time,  could  not 
find  in  the  church  of  Christ"  Burnet  iii-  Append,  p.  157, 
158.  All  the  protectant  bishops  and  divines,  in  the  reign  of 
Edwanl  V  1.  wen*,  anxious  for  the  introduction  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  Dr.  Cox  (Oct  5,  1552.)  complains  bitterly  of 
the  opposition  of  the  courtiers  to  this  measure,  and  says,  that, 
if  it  was  not  adopted,  the  kingdom  of  God  would  be  taken 
away  from  them.''  Latimer's  Sermons,  fol.  cix.  b.  I«ond. 
1570.  Strviie's  Meinor.  of  the  Reform,  ii.  366.  Repository 
of  Orig.  p.*  150. 

Cranmer,  with  his  colleagues,  were  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  the  purity  of  the  last  common-prayer  book  of  Edward, 
and  he  had  drawn  up  one  which  is  said  to  have  been  u  an 
hundred  times  more  perfect"  Troubles  at  Frankfort  p.  50. 
He  and  Ridley  intended  to  procure  aji  act  for  abolishing  the 
sacerdotal  habits ;  "  tor  they  only  defended  their  bwrulnesa,  but 
not  their  fitness."  Burnet's  Letters  respecting  Switzerland, 
&c.  p.  52.  Rotterdam.  1680.  When  Grinds]  was  appointed 
to  the  hishoprick  of  London,  ho  "  remained  under  some  scru- 
ples of  conscience  al>out  some  things,  especially  the  habits  and 
certain  ceremonies  required  to  be  used  of  such  as  were 
bishops.  For  the  reformed  in  theso  times  (says  Strype)  gen 
erally  went  upon  the  ground,  that  in  order  to  the  complete  tree- 
ing of  the  church  of  Christ  from  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
Rome,  every  usage  and  custom  practised  by  that  apostate  and 
idolatrous  church  should  be  abolished, — and  that  the  service  of 
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God  should  be  most  simple,  stript  of  all  that  show,  pomp, 
and  appearance  that  had  been  customarily  used  before,  esteem- 
ing all  that  to  be  no  better  than  superstitious  and  antichristian." 
Life  of  Grindal,  p.  28.  Horn  and  others  had  the  same  views 
and  scruples,  u  By  the  letters  (says  bishop  Burnet)  of  which 
I  read  the  originals,  [in  the  archives  of  Zurich]  it  appears 
that  the  bishops  preserved  the  habits  rather  in  compliance 
with  the  Queen's  inclinations  than  out  of  any  liking  they 
bad  to  them ;  so  far  were  they  from  liking,  that  they  plainly 
creased  their  dislike  of  them."  Burnet's  Letters,  ut  supra, 
fk  51.  Before  they  accepted  the  office  they  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  abrogation  of  the  ceremonies ,  and  when  the  act 
awijnjrtmg  them  passed,  they  were  induced  to  comply  chiefly 
by  their  fears  that  the  Papists  or  Lutherans  would  occupy 
their  places.  Strype's  Annals,  L  175.  Burnet,  ii.  376.  and 
his  Sermon  on  Psal.  cxlv.  15.  preached  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  Jan.  1688.  Cox  writes  to  Bullingcr,  5th  May 
1551,  "  I  think  all  things  in  the  church  ought  to  be  pure 
and  simple,  removed  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  pomps 
and  elements  of  the  world.  But  in  this  our  church  what 
can  I  do  in  so  low  a  station.''  Strype's  Mcmor.  of  the  Re- 
fbtxn.  n.  305.  Burnet,  iii.  203.  Jewel,  in  a  letter  to  Martyr, 
Nov.  5,  1559,  calk  the  clerical  habits  "  a  stage-dress"  (vest is 
seenica),  to  which  those  alone  were  attached  who  "  had  no- 
thing else  to  recommend  them  to  the  people,  but  a  comical 
draff— sopites  sine  ingenio,  sine  doctrina,  sine  moribus,  veate 
saltern  comics  volebant  populo  commendari."  He  engages 
that  no  exertions  of  his  should  be  wanting  to  banish  utterly 
these  ludicrous  fooleries,  <*  ludicris  ineptiis,  and  relics  of  the 
Amortics*  as  his  correspondent  (he  says)  had  welt  designed 
them.  And,  at  a  period  still  later,  (Feb.  8,  1566.)  he  writes 
to  Bulhnger,  that  he  "wished  that  the  very  slightest  foot- 
steps of  popery  might  be  removed  out  of  the  church  and 
minds  of  men ;  but  the  queen  would  at  that  time  suffer  no 
change  in  religion."  Burnet,  iii.  Append,  p.  291.  ii.  Append. 
pw  351.  8trype's  Annals,  L  174.  Grindal  and  Horn  wrote 
to  Zurich,  that  they  did  not  approvo  o£  but  merely  suffered, 
fciMxding  in  the  eucharist,  and  signing  with  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, with  some  other  ceremonies,  hoping  that  they  would 
speedily  obtain  their  abrogation.  Burnet,  ii.  310,  314.  As 
to  Paikhurat  bishop  of  Norwich,  Pilkington  of  Durham,  and 
Sands  of  Worcester,  the  non-coiifonmsts  bear  testimony,  that 
these  prelates  discovered  the  greatest  zeal  in  endeavouring  to 
procure  their  abrogation.  Ibid.  iiL  3 1 6.  The  most  respectable 
of  the  clergy  in  tiie  lower  house  were  of  the  same  sentiments 
with  the  bishops  on  this  sultject  In  the  year  1562,  the 
abrogation  of  the  most  offensive  ceremonies  was,  after  long 
reasoning,  put  to  the  vote  in  the  convocation,  and  carried 
by  a  majority  of  those  present,  but,  when  the  proxies  were 
included,  tijero  was  found  a  majority  of  oxs  for  retaining 
nV™  The  arguments  used  by  arshbishop  Parker's  chaplains, 
to  prevail  upon  the  house  to  agree  to  this,  derived  their  chief 
force  from  their  being  understood  to  be^the  sentiments  of 
the  queen.  Burnet,  ii.  Append,  p.  319,  320.  Strype's  An- 
nals, L  298—300. 

From  these  facts,  (and  a  collection  much  more  ample 
could  easily  be  made)  the  reader  will  see  who  were  the 
first  puritans,  and  how  very  different  the  sentiments  of 
the  English  reformers  were  from  those  of  their  successors. 
Those  good  men  who  had  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  thought  it  most  prudent  to  pro- 
jceed  gradually  and  slowly,  in  removing  the  abuses,  and 
correcting  the  evils,  which  had  overspread  the  church:  and 
to  indulge  the  people  for  a  season  with  those  external  forms 
to  which  they  had  been  habituated,  that  they  might  draw 
them  more  easily  from  their  superstitious  notions  and  prac- 
tices, and  in  due  time  perfect  the  reformation  to  the  satisfaction 
ofalL  The  plan  was  plausible;  hut  its  issue  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  intended  hy  those  who  proposed  it  This 
was  not  unforeseen  by  those  who  wished  well  to  the  church  of 
England.  After  the  bishops  hid  resolved  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  establishment  which  they  had  obtained,  and  felt  themselves 
disturbed  by  the  complaints  of  the  puritans  (as  they  were  af- 
terwards Galled),  they  endeavoured  to  engage  the  foreign  di- 
vines on  their  side;  and  having,  by  partial  representations, 
and  through  the  respect  entertainedfor  tne  government  of  Eng- 
land, obtained  letters  from  them  somewhat  favourable  to  their 
views,  they  employed  these  to  bear  down  such  as  pleaded  for 
a  more  pore  reformation.  Whitgift  made  great  use  of  this 
weapon  in  his  controversy  with  Cartwright  Bishop  Pork- 
hurst  wrote  to  Gualter,  a  celebrated  Swiss  divine,  cautioning 
him  on  tbw  heady  adding,  that  he  had  refused  to  communicate 


some  of  Gualtcr's  letters  to  Whitgift;  because,  "if  any  thing 
made  for  the  ceremonies,  he  presently  clapped  it  into  his  book, 
and  printed  it"  Strype's  Annals,  ii.  28G,  287.  But  these 
divines  had  formerly  delivered  their  unbiassed  judgment,  dis- 
approving of  such  temporizing  measures.  Cranmer  having 
signified  to  the  Genevan  Reformer,  that  he  "  could  do  nothing 
more  profitable  to  the  church  than  to  write  often  to  the  king," 
Calvin  wrote  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  in  1551,  in  which  he 
lamented  the  procrastination  used,  and  expressed  his  fears, 
that  "  a  long  winter  would  succeed  to  so  many  harvests  spent 
in  delilieration."  Epist  p.  62.  Oper.  torn.  ix.  Strype's  Cran- 
mer, p.  413.  Peter  MartyT,  in  June  1550,  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion,  that "  the  innumerable  corruptions,  infinite  abuses,  and 
immense  superstition,  could  be  reformed  only  by  a  simple  re- 
currence to  the  pure  fountain,  and  unadulterated  original  prin- 
ciples." And  the  prudential  advice,  that  as  few  changes  as 
{jossihle  should  be  made,  he  called  "  a  device  of  Satan  to  ren- 
der the  regret*  to  popery  more  easy."  Burnet,  iii.  Append,  p. 
200.  Gualter,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  16,  1559,  says,  that  such 
advices,  though  "  according  to  a  carnal  judgment  full  of  mo- 
desty, and  apparently  conducive  to  the  maintainance  of  con- 
cord," were  to  be  ascribed  to  u  the  public  enemy  of  man's  sal- 
vation," and  prophetically  warns  those  who  suffered  abuses  to 
remain  and  strengthen  themselves  in  England,  that u  afterwards 
they  would  scarcely  be  able  to  eradicate  them  by  all  their  ef- 
forts and  struggles."    Ibid.  iii.  273.  Append,  p.  265. 

Fuller  says,  that  the  English  Reformers  "  permitted  igno- 
rant people  to  retain  some  fond  customs,  that  they  might  re- 
move the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  superstitions;  as 
mothers,  to  get  children  to  part  with  knives,  are  content  to  let 
them  play  with  rattles"  Very  good :  but  if  mothers  suffer 
their  children  to  play  too  long  with  rattles,  they  are  in  great 
danger  of  not  parting  with  them  all  their  days. 

NoteXVm.p.42. 

Plan  of  Edward  VL  for  advancing  the  Reformation  of 
t/ie  church  of  England, — A  plan  of  improvements  in  the 
English  church,  which  Edward  VI.  drew  with  his  own  hand, 
may  be  seen  in  Strype's  Memorials  of  the  Reformation,  ii.  341 
— 343.  He  was  desirous  of  the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  but  sensible  that  the  incumbent  bishops  were  in  ge- 
neral of  such  a  description  as  to  be  unfit  for  its  exercise.  "  Some 
for  papistry  (says  he),  some  for  ignorance,  some  for  their  ill- 
name,  some  for  all  these,  are  men  unable  to  execute  discipline**' 
Accordingly,  lie  adds,  "  as  for  discipline,  I  would  wish  no  au- 
thority given  generally  to  all  bishops ;  but  that  commission  be 
given  to  those  of  the  best  sort  of  them  to  exercise  it  in  their 
dioceses."  King  Edward's  Remains,  apud  Burnet,  ii  Records, 
p.  69. 

Omitting  other  proofs  of  his  intentions,  I  shall  produce  the 
decisive  one  of  his  conduct  towards  the  foreign  church  settled 
in  London  under  the  inspection  of  John  A  Lasco.  A  Lasco 
was  a  Polish  nobleman,  who  had  forsaken  his  native  country, 
from  love  to  the  reformed  religion.  In  his  youth,  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Erasmus,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters,  passes  a 
high  encomium  on  him.  "  Scnex,  jnvenis  convictu,  factussum 
melior,  ac  sobrietatrm,  tempcrantiam,  verecundiam,  lingua 
moderationem,  modestiam,  prudentiam,  integritatem,  quam  jn- 
venis a  sene  disccre  debucrat,  a  juvene  senex  didici."  Erasmi 
Epist  hb.  28.  ep.  3.  He  was  offered  two  bishoprics,  one  in 
his  native  country,  and  another  in  Hungary ;  but  he  rejected 
both,  and  retiring  into  Friesland,  became  pastor  of  a  protcs- 
tant  congregation  at  Embdcn.  Gerdes.  Hist  Reform,  iil  145— 
160.  The  protcstant  churches  in  the  Low  Countries  being 
dissipated  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  produced  by  the  In- 
terim, he  came  to  England  at  the  pressing  invitation  of  Cran- 
mer, and  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  German,  French, 
and  Italian  congregations  erected  in  London,  which  consisted 
of  between  3000  and  4000  persons.  Strype's  Cmnmer,  p. 
234—24 1.    Gerdes.  ut  sup.  p.  150,  235. 

A  Lasco  afterwards  published  an  account  of  the  form  ef 
government  and  worship  used  in  these  congregations,  which 
greatly  resembled  that  which  was  introduced  into  Scotland  at 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformation.  The  affairs  of  each 
congregation  were  managed  by  a  niinister,  ruling  elders,  and 
deacons;  and  each  of  the*>  offices  was  considered  as  of  divine 
institution.  Ut  infm,  fol.  L  6,  b.  11.  A  superintendent  had 
the  inspection  of  the  different  congregations, "  who  was  greater 
onlv  in  respect  of  his  greater  trouble  and  care,  not  having  more 
authority  than  the  other  elders,  cither  as  to  the  ministry  of  the 
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word  and  sacraments,  or  as  to  the  exercise  of  ecdeaiisticiil  dis- 
cipline, to  which  he  was  subject  equally  with  the  rest'* — "  Ces- 
tuy  est  appclle  aupreuilegc  du  Roy,  Superintendent,  lequel  est 
plus  grand  quo  lee  autres,  seulement  en  ce  qu'il  a  plus  de  peine 
&  de  soing  que  tous  les  autres :  non  seulement  au  gouuerne- 
ment  de  toute  l'Eglise,  mais  aussy  a  la  defendrc  cotre  les  effortz 
de  tous  scs  aduersaircs,  <&  a  rctenir  vn  consentcinent  vnanime 
de  tous,  aux  diffcrens  de  la  doctrine.  D'advantage  il  n'a  point 
plus  d'autorite  que  les  autres  Ancics,  au  Ministerc  de  la  jparolle, 
&  des  sacrcmens,  &  en  l'usage  de  la  discipline  de  l'Eglise,  a  la 

3uelle  il  est  subiect  come  tous  les  autres.  Et  comme  il  a  soing 
es  autres  a  cause  de  son  Ministere,  pareillement  il  se  soubmet 
au  soing  des  autres,  en  l'oI>cissance  de  la  parotic  de  Dieu,  <& 
obseruation  de  la  discipline."  Ut  infra,  fol.  L  b.  It  is  premier, 
however,  to  mention  that  A  Lasro,  although  he  allows  no  su- 
periority of  office  or  authority  to  superintendents,  considered 
that  they  were  of  divine  appointment,  and  that  Peter  held  this 
rank  among  the  apostle*.  "  Prcmicrement  que  le  Ministerc 
de  Superintendant,  ou  Inspeeteur,  est  vnc  ordonnance  diuine 
en  l'Eglise  de  Christ,  instituee  du  Seigneur  Iesus  Christ  etre 
les  Apostrcs  lncsmcs :  quad  il  conunanda  a  Pierre  specialc- 
ment,  de  conflrmer  scs  autres  freres  en  la  foy.    Et  non  pas 

?i'il  luy  ait  donne  autorite  sus  les  autres  Apostres :  comme  le 
ape  de  Rome  songe :  mais  qu'il  failloit  rctenir  en  l'Eglise 
Tne  puissance  cgalle  de  tous  les  Apostres,  auec  Pierre  par  vng 
certain  ordre  d'une  solicitude,  des  vns  pour  les  nutres :  ainsy 
que  tres  bicn  renseigne  sainct  Ciprian  martyr.  Et  aussy  nous 
voyons  manifestement,  qu'un  mesmc  Mini*  tore  est  egafement 
attribue  a  tous  les  Anciens  de  l'Eglise,  qui  sont  nommez  In- 
specteurs,  et  en  Grec  Eucsqucs.  Nous  entendons  aussy  lean 
6l  Iaques  auoir  tel  honneur  que  Pierre  en  l'Eglise  de  Jerusa- 
lem. Mais  a  fin  qu'il  y  ait  quelque  ordre,  en  vn  mcsnie  gou- 
uemement  Ecclesiastique,  cntre  tous  les  Anciens,  &  quo  tout 
soit  faict  par  ordre  &  honncstcment,  il  le  Suit  commencer  a  vn. 
Or  pource  qu'il  ya  bien  a  faire  de  quelz  on  doit  comeneer  le 
gouuernement  en  toute  l'Eglise :  ores  que  tous  les  Anciens 
ayent  vne  mesme  puissance/'  Toute  la  forme  <&  maniere  du 
Ministere  Ecclesiastique  en  l'Eglise  des  cstragera,  drawee  a 
Londres  en  Angleterre.  Par  M.  Jean  a  Lasco.  Baron  de 
Polonie.  Traduit  de  Latin  en  Francois,  <fc  imprime  par  Giles 
Ctematius.  1 556.  fol.  8,  ib.  9,  a.  Imposition  of  hands  was  used  in 
the  ordination  of  superintendents,  ministers,  ruling  elders,  and 
deacons.  Ibid.  fol.  27, 31,  35.  The  communicants  sat  at  the 
Lord's  table,  and  A  Lasco  spends  a  number  of  pages  in  prov- 
ing that  this  posture  is  preferable  to  kneeling,  fol.  80—88. 
In  fine,  be  says, "  We  have  laid  aside  all  the  relics  of  Popery, 
with  its  mummeries,  and  we  have  studied  the  greatest  possible 
simplicity  in  ceremonies.' '     Ibid,  fol,  79,  b. 

Notwithstanding  these  sentiments,  and  these  pieces  of  discon- 
formity  to  the  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  A  Lasco  was 
held  in  the  greatest  esteem,  and  warmly  patronized,  not  only 
by  Cranmer,  but  also  by  the  young  king,  who  granted  him  let- 
ters patent,  erecting  him  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  foreign 
congregations  into  a  body  corporate.  The  patent  runs  in  these 
terms :  "  Edward,  &c — We  being  specially  induced,  by  great 
and  weighty  considerations,  and  particularly  considering  how 
much  it  becomes  Christian  princes  to  be  animated  with  love 
and  care  of  the  sacred  gospel  of  God,  and  apostolical  religion, 
begun,  instituted,  and  delivered  by  Christ  himself;  without 
which  policy  and  civil  government  can  neither  subsist  long, 
nor  maintain  their  reputation,  unless  princes  and  illustrious 
persons  whom  God  hath  appointed  for  the  government  of 
kingdoms  do  first  of  all  take  care,  that  jnire  and  uncorrupted 
religion  be  diffused  through  the  whole  body  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  that  a  church  instituted  in  truly  Christian  and 
apostolical  doctrines  and  rites — he  preserved,  &c.  with  this  in- 
tent and  purpose,  that  there  may  be  an  uncorrupted  interpre- 
tation of  the  holy  gospel,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  apostolical  observance,  by 
the  ministers  of  the  church  of  the  Germans,  &c  we  command 
and  strictly  charge  the  mayor,  &c  that  they  permit  the  said  su- 
perintendent and  ministers,  freely  and  quietly,  to  enjoy,  use, 
and  exercise  their  own  peculiar  ecclesiastical  discipline,  not- 
withstanding that  they  do  not  agree  with  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies used  in  our  kingdom,"  ccc.  The  patent  may  be  seen  at 
large  in  Burnet,  ii.  Records,  p.  202. 

But  the  ulterior  design  whidi  the  King  intended  to  accom- 
plish by  the  incorporation  of  this  church,  is  what  I  have  par- 
ticularly in  view.  This  is  explicitly  stated  by  A  Lasco,  in  the 
book  which  he  published  in  1555.  In  his  aedicauon  of  it  to 
Sigismond,  king  of  Poland,  he  says:  "  When  I  was  called  by 
that  king,  [Edward  VI.]  and  when  certain  laws  of  the  country 


stood  in  the  way,  so  thai  the  public  rites  of  dr?me  worship  used 
under  popery  could  not  immediatehr  be  purged  out  (which  the 
king  himself  desired) ;  and  when  I  was  earnest  for  the  foreign 
churches,  it  was  at  length  his  pleasure,  that  the  public  rites  of 
the  English  churches  should  be  reformed  by  degrees,  as  far  as 
could  be  got  done  by  the  laws  of  the  country ;  but  that  stran- 
gers, who  were  not  strictly  bound  to  these  laws  in  due  matter, 
should  have  churches  granted  unto  mem,  in  which  they  should 
freely  regulate  all  things  wholly  according  to  apostoHtml 
doctrine  and  practice,  without  any  regard  to  the  rites  of  the 
country ;  that  by  this  means  the  English  churches  also  might 
be  excited  to  embrace  apostolical  purity,  by  the  rrnsnrmoos 
consent  of  all  the  estates  of  the  kingdom.  Of  this  project  the 
king  himself ,  from  his  great  piety,  was  both  the  chief  mwthor 
and  the  defender.  For,  although  it  waa  almost  unrvereaDy  ac- 
ceptable to  the  king's  council,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury  promoted  it  with  all  his  might,  there  were  not « 
some  who  took  it  ill,  and  would  have  opposed  it,  had  i 
Majesty  checked  them  by  his  authority  and  the  reasons 
he  adduced  for  the  design."  Again,  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
same  hook,  p.  649,  he  says;  "The  care  of  our  church  was 
committed  to  us  chiefly  with  this  view,  that  in  the  mmistrtta 
thereof,  we  should  follow  the  rule  of  thedrrine  word  sndapos* 
tohcal  observance,  rather  than  any  rites  of  other  churches,  in 
fine,  we  were  admonished  both  by  the  king  hiw—^  and  ha 
chief  nobility,  to  use  this  great  liberty  granted  to  us  in  ov 
ministry,  rightly  and  faithfully,  not  to  please  men  bvt  for 
the  glory  of  God,  by  promoting  the  reformation  of  his  worship." 
The  following  are  the  original  words  of  the  author.  uCum 
ego  quoque  per  Regcm  ilium  vocatus  essem:  et  leges  qussdasj 
patriae  obstarent,  quominus  public!  pc4issraium*cultiisdrvmiri- 
tus  sub  papismo  usurpati  (pro  eoac  rex  ipse  cuptebat)  repmgari 
protinus  possunt  Ego  vero  peregrinorum  ecclesus  sedulo  nv 
starem,  ita  demum  placuit,  ut  ritns  publici  in  AngtidsEccksis 
per  gradus  quosdam  (quantum  per  leges  patrias  omnino  heent) 
repurgarentur:  Peregrbus  vero  homimbus  (qui  patina  has 
ahoqui  in  parte  legibus  non  usque  adeo  tenerantnr)  eeclenw 
concederenrur  in  quibus  omnia  Uhere,et  iiulk  rrtuum  petrkruni 
habita  ratione  (  juxta  doctrinam  duntaxit  atque  obserra  " 
apostolicam)  instituerentur,  ita  enim  fore,  Ut  Angfirs  < 

ecclesie  ad  puritatexn  apostolicam  amplectendam  mmm 

nium  regni  ordinum  consensu  excitarentur.  Ejus  vero  consul 
rex  ipscmet  (pro  sua  nictate)  pnecipuus  non  autor  tantum,  aei 
ctiam  propugnator  fuit  Euri  enim  id  in  senatu  rerac^nmbns 
propemodum  placerit,  ipseque  Cantuariensis  anmteftscopns 
rem  omnibus  modis  promoveret;  non  dcerant  tamen  quid 
moleste  ferrent,  adeoque  et  reluctaturi  fuerint  huic  institute  re- 
gio,  nisi  rex  ipse,  non  tantum  authoritate  sua  reetitisset:  sed 
productus  ctiam  instituti  hujus  rationibus  conatus  eortun  re- 
pressisset"  De  Ordinatione  Ecclesiarum  peregrinarum  in 
Anglia.  Dedic  et  p.  649.  Larger  extracts  from  this  work 
may  be  seen  in  Voetii  Politic.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  420—432. 

Had  Mr.  Gilpin  been  acquainted  with  these  facts,  he  would 
have  spoken  with  a  little  more  moderation  and  respect  con- 
cerning this  accomplished  Reformer,  than  he  has  done  in  the 
following  passage.  "  By  the  favour  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  al- 
lowed to  open  a  church  for  the  use  of  his  own  persuasion. 
But  he  made  only  a  bad  use  of  this  indulgence ;  interfering 
very  impertinently  in  the  controversies  then  on  foot**  Gflpm's 
Lives  of  Latimer  and  Gilpin,  p.  243.  Lond.  1780.  Writers 
who,  like  Gilpin,  deal  in  abridgements  should  be  very  cautious 
and  sparing  in  the  reflections  which  they  make  on  characters,  as 
they  arc  apt  to  mislead  their  readers,  without  furnishing  them 
with  the  facts  which  would  enable  them  to  correct  their  nustakea, 

Note  XIX.  p.  42. 

The  following  account  of  the  freedom  used  by  the  chaplains 
of  Edward  VI.  in  reproving  the  vices  of  the  courtiers,  is  given 
by  Knox,  in  his  "  Letter  to  the  Faithful  in  London,"  Ac  I 
quote  from  the  MS. 

'•  How  boldlic  thair  synis  wer  rcbukeit,  evin  in  thair  faces, 
suche  as  wer  present  can  witnes  with  me.  Almost  thair  wes 
none  that  occupyit  the  place  [pulpit]  but  he  did  prophesfe,  and 
planelie  speake,  the  plaguis  that  ar  begun,  and  assuredtie  sail 
end :  Mr.  Grinds!  planelie  spak  the  deth  of  the  kingis  maieste, 
complaynying  on  bis  houshald  servandis  and  officeris  who 
nether  eschameit  nor  feirit  to  raill  agunis  Godis  trew  word,  and 
aganis  the  prcacheris  of  the  same.  The  godlie  and  fervent 
man,  maister  Lever,  planelie  spak  the  desolatioun  of  tlio  com- 
moun  weill,  and  the  plaguis  whilk  suld  follow  k  limine.  Mais- 
ter Bradfunle  (whome  God,  for  Chrystis  his  8onis  sake,  > 
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fat  to  the  end)  spared  iict  the  proudest;  but  boUBe  declarer 
that  Godis  vengeance  suld  achortlie  stryke  thame  that  than 
wer  in  autoritie,  becaus  thay  abhorrit  and  lothed  the  trew  word 
of  the  everlasting  God.  And  amangis  many  uther  willet  thame 
to  tak  exempill  be  the  kit  duck  of  Somerset,  who  became  ac 
cald  in  hering  Godis  word,  that  the  veir  befoir  his  last  appre 
hensioun,  hie  wald  ga  visit  his  masoius,  and  wald  not  dingy  ie* 
himself  to  ga  from  his  galkrie  to  his  hall  for  hering  of  a  ser- 
tnone.  God  punnissit  him  (said  the  godlie  preacher)  and  that 
soddanlie;  and  tall  hie  spairyow  that  be  dowbill  mairwickitl 
Noi  hie  saH  notf  Will  ye,  or  will  ye  not,  ye  sail  drink  the 
cope  of  the  Lordis  wraith.  Judicium  domini!  Judicium  do* 
■mi!  the  judgement  of  the  Lord!  the  judgement  of  theLonU 
lunentahiltie  cryit  hie,  with  weiping  tciris.  Maister  Hodden 
it  learnedlie  opinnit  the  caussis  of  the  bypast  plagis,  affirm- 

j  that  the  won  were  to  follow,  unles  repentance  suld  schort* 

i  be  found.  Thir  things,  and  mekill  mair  I  hard  planelie 
spokin,  efter  that  the  haill  consale  had  said,  thay  wald  heir  no 
mo  of  their  sennonk;  thay  wer  but  indifferent  fellowis;  ye, 
and  sum  of  thame  eschameit  not  to  call  thame  pratting  knaves. 
Bat  now  will  I  not  speik  all  that  I  knaw,  for  yf  God  continew 
ay  ryfe  in  this  tnihill,  I  intend  to  prcpair  ane  dische  for  suche 
as  man  led  the  ring  in  the  gospeH :  but  now  thay  haif  bene  at 
Oka  scule  of  Placebo,  and  amangis  laddis  [ladies]  hes  learnit  to 
oWe,astheoVriIiEsttopype!"p.  120,121. 

With  Knox's  representation  exactly  agrees  the  affecting 
"  Lamentation  for  the  change  of  religion  in  England"  compos- 
ed in  prison  by  bishop  Ridley,  in  which  he  names  our  country- 
men, along  with  Latimer,  Lever,  and  Bradford,  as  distinguish- 
ing themselves  by  the  faithfulness  and  boldness  with  which 
a  censured  the  vices  which  reigned  at  court  I  would  will- 
make  extracts  from  it,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
paper  itself,  which  he  will  find  inserted  at  large  in  the  account 
of  the  bishop's  trial  and  martyrdom,  in  Fox.  p.  1614 — 1620. 
E£L  Anno  1596. 

Grinds!  was  an  exile  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and,  under 
Kfaaheth,  was  made  successively  bishop  of  London,  archbish- 
op  of  York,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Thomas  Lever 
was  a  very  learned  man,  and  Master  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge.  He  waa  Knox's  colleague  at  Frankfort.  Upon  I 
Ike  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  admitted  to  a  prebend  in 
tfta  cathedral  of  Durham,  but  was  afterwards  deprived  of  it  on 
account  of  non-conformity.  He  seems  to  have  been  allowed 
to  preach  through  the  country,  and,  in  1677,  died  Master  of 
flherlnira  Hospital  Some  of  his  sermons  are  in  print  Troubles  i 
of  Franckford,  p.  13.  28.  3trype's  Parker,  p.  212.  App.  77. 
Grinds!,  170.  Annals,  iiL  512 — 514.  Hutchinson's  Durham, 
i.  694.  John  Bradford,  was  in  prison  when  Knox  wrote  the 
above  account  of  him,  and  was  soon  after  committed  to  the 
flames.  James  Haddon  had  been  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  went  to  Strasburgh  at  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
He  was  chosen,  along  with  Knox,  to  be  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  English  church  at  Frankfort,  but  declined  accepting  the 
office.  Troubles  of  Franckford,  13.  16.  2a  Strype  s  Annals, 
n.  App.  p.  46. 

Note  XX.  p.  43. 

Hie  Confession  or  Prayer,  composed  and  used  by  Knox, 
after  the  death  of  Edward  V  Land  the  accession  of  Mary,  shews 
the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  crisis,  and  refutes  the  unfounded 
charges  of  the  popish,  and  of  some  episcopal  writers,  that  he 
woe  guilty  of  stirring  up  rebellion  against  the  Queen.  I  ex- 
tract  it  from  his  Treatise  on  Prayer,  printed  in  1554,  which  is 
now  exceedingly  rare. 

"  Omnipotent  and  everlasting  God,  father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Chryste,  who,  be  thy  eternal  providence,  disposcth  kingdoms 
as  best  seameth  to  thy  wisdom,  we  acknowledge  and  confessc 
thy  Jodgmentis  to  be  righteous,  in  that  thou  hast  taken  from 
Oa,  lor  our  ingratitude,  and  for  abusinge  of  thy  most  holy  word, 
oar  native  king,  and  earthly  comforter.  Justly  may  thou  poure 
forth  upon  us  the  uttermostc  of  thy  plagues ;  for  that  we  have 
not  knowen  the  dayes  and  tymes  of  our  merciful  visitacion. 
We  have  contempned  thy  worde,  and  despised  thy  mercies. 
We  have  transgressed  thy  lawes:  for  deceitfully  have  we 
wrought  everie  man  with  our  neighbours ;  oppression  and  vi- 
olence we  have  not  abhorred ;  charitic  hath  not  apeared  among 
as,  as  our  profession  requireth.  We  have  little  regarded  the 
i  of  thy  prophetes ;  thy  thrcatnings  we  have  esteemed 


*  dsign :  in  the  printed  eopiet  it  it  "  disease  himself." 
t  The  printed  copies  are  aninleiliffbte  here. 


vanitieand  wynd;  so  that  m  us,  m  of  cAnWfis,  ireetis  nothing 
worthy  of  thy  mercies.  For  all  are  found  frutless,  even  the 
princes  with  the  prophetes  as  withered  trees  apt  and  mete  too 
be  burnt  in  the  fyre  of  thy  eternal  displeasure.  But,  O  Lord, 
behold  thy  own  mercy  and  goodness,  that  thou  may  purdge 
and  remove  the  most  filthy  burden  of  oure  most  horrible  offen- 
ces. Let  thy  love  overcome  the  severitie  of  thy  judgements, 
even  as  it  did  in  geving  to  the  world  thy  onely  Sonne  Jesus 

J  when  all  mankynde  was  lost,  and  no  obedience  was  lefte  in 
Adam  nor  in  his  sede.  Regenerate  our  hartes,  O  Lord,  by  the 
strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Convert  thou  us,  and  we  shall 
be  converted.  Work  thou  in  us  unfeigned  repentance,  and 
move  thou  our  hartes  too  obey  thy  holy  lawes.  Behold  our 
trebles  and  apparent  destruction ;  and  stay  the  sword  of  thy 

|  vengeance,  before  it  devoure  us.  Place  above  us,  O  Lord,  for 
thy  great  mercies'  sake,  such  a  head,  with  such  rulers  and  ma- 
gistrates, as  feareth  thy  name,  and  willeth  the  glory  of  Christ 
Jesus  to  spred.    Take  not  from  us  the  light  of  thy  evangely, 

"  suffer  thou  no  papistrie  to  prevail  in  this  rcalme.  Illuminate 
the  harte  of  oure  soveraigne  lady,  quene'Marie,  with  prignant 
gifts  of  thy  Holy  Ghoste.  And  inflame  the  hartes  of  her  coun- 
sayl  with  thy  trew  fear  and  love.  Represse  thou  the  pryde  of 
those  that  wolde  rebclle.  And  remove  from  all  hartes  the  con- 
tempte  of  the  worde.  Let  not  our  enemies  rejoyce  at  our  de- 
struction; but  lokethou  too  the  honor  of  thy  owne  name,  O 
Lordc,  and  let  thy  gospcll  be  preached  with  boldenes,  in  this 
rcalme.  If  thy  justice  roust  punish,  then  punish  our  bodies 
with  tile  rodde  of  thy  mercy.  But,  0  Lord,  let  us  never  re- 
volte  nor  turne  barkc  to  idolatrie  agaync.  My  tigate  the  hartes 
of  those  that  persecute  us,  and  let  us  not  fayntc  under  the 
crosse  of  our  Saviour ;  but  assist  us  with  the  Holy  Ghoste,  even 

to  the  end.'* 

Note  XXL  p.  48. 

Letter  of  Invitation  to  Knox  from  the  English  Congrega- 
tion at  Fr.mkfort* — aWc  haue  receiued  letters  from  oure 
brethren  off  Strausbrough,  but  not  in  suche  sorte  and  ample 
wise  as  we  looked  for,  wheruppon  we  assembled  together  in 
the  H.  Goaste  we  hope,  and  have  with  one  voice  and  consent 
chosen  yow  so  particulerly  to  be  one  off  the  Ministers  off  our 
Congregation  here,  to  prcaohe  vnto  us  the  moste  liuely  worde  off 
God,  accordinge  to  the  gift  that  God  hathe  geuen  yow  for  as 
muche  as  we  haue  here  through  the  rnerciful  goodncs  off  God 
a  churche  to  be  congregated  together  in  the  name  off  Christe, 
and  lie  all  of  one  body,  and  also  beinge  of  one  natio,  tongeand 
countrie.  And  at  this  presente,  hauing  ncedc  off  such  a  one  as 
yow,  we  do  desier  yow  and  also  require  yow  in  the  name  off 
God  not  to  deny.vs,  nor  to  refuse  theis  oUre  requests,  but  that 
yow  will  aide,  hclpe  and  assiste  vs  with  your  presence  in  this 
Our  Good  and  godlie  enterprise,  whichc  we  haue  take  in  hand 
to  the  glorie  off  god  and  the  profit  off  his  congregation  and  the 
poore  sheepc  off  Christ  dispersed  abroad,  who  withe  your  and 
like  presences,  wouldc  come  hither  and  be  of  one  folde  where 
as  nowe  they  wander  abroad  as  loste  sheepc  withowte  anie 
gide.  we  mistruste  not  but  that  yow  will  ioifully  accepte  this 
callinge.  Fare  ye  well  from  Franckford  this  24.  off  September. 

Your  louingc  brethren. 
Iohn  Bale 
Edmond  Sutton 
Iohn  Makebraie. 
William  VVhitingham  Thomas  wood  Mighell  GilL 

Thomas  Cole  Iohn  Stanton  Iohn  Samford 

William  Williams         William  Walton   lolin  Wood. 
Greorge  Chidley  Iasper  swyft  Thomas  Sorby 

VTiffiam  Hammon.         Iohn  Geofrie.  Anthony  Cariar 

Thomas  Steward  Iohn  Graie  Hugh  Alforde." 

A  Brieff  Discours  off  the  Troubles  begonne  at  Franckford 
in  Germany  Anno  Domini  1554.  Abowte  the  Booke  off 
Common  prayer  and  Ceremonies.  Pag.  xix,  xx.  Printed 
x.n.Lxxv. 

Note  XXn.  p.  50. 

Qvis  tulerit  Gracehos  de  seditione  querentes'} 
Knox  was  accused  by  the  English  exiles  of  High  Treason, 
because  he  charged  queen  Mary  with  cruelty,  and  said  that 
the  emperor  was  as  great  an  enemy  to  Christ  as  Nero.  But 
His  accusers,  it  might  easily  be  shewn,  used  stronger  language 
on  this  subject  than  ever  he  did.  Mr.  Strype  informs  us  that 
the  protestanta  who  felt  and  outlived  the  persecution  of  Mary 
used  the  very  worst  epithets  in  speaking  of  her  character. 
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NOTES. 


Monockk  of  Ae  Reform.  HL  471  We  need  no  other 
of  tins  than  die  Oration  eompoeed  by  John  Hales,  end  pro- 
nounced by  a  nobleman  before  queen  Elixabeth,  at  her  entrance 
upon  me  government  Speaking  of  the  lata  persecution  imder 
Mary,  the  orator  exclaims,  *0  crnehy !  cruelly  r  frrexeeed- 
ing  all  croeirys  committed  by  thojeanck^andfiunoostyianta, 
and  cruel  inurdcrers,  Pharaoh,  Herod,  Caligula,  Nero,  Dom> 
nan,  Maximine,  Diocletian,  Decrae;  whose  namea,  for  their 
cruel  persecution  of  the  people  of  God,  and  their  own  tyranny 
practised  on  the  people,  have  been,  be,  and  ever  shall  be  in 
perpetual  hatred,  and  their  souls  in  contmual  torment*  in  heILw 
The  late  queen  he  cans  u  AthaUa,  malidow  Mcxru,wmatural 
woman  /  noy  no  woman,  bttt  a  monster,  and  the  Demi  of  heO, 
covered  with  the  shape  of a  woman?  See  Works  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Johnston,  p.  144. 

Nor  did  they  speak  in  more  civil  terms  of  foreign  minces. 
Take,  for  an  example,  the  invective  of  Aylmer  against  the 
French  king,  Henry  tt.  « Is  he  a  kmg  or  a  devil,  a  Christian 
or  a  roofer,  that  bi  his  cursed  confederacio  so  eneourageth  the 
Turke*— Oh!  wicked  catife  and  nerebrand  of  hell,  which  for 
m'  increasing  of  his  pompe  and  vayn  glory  (which  he  shall  not 
long  entay}  wil  betray  Christ  and  his  cross,  to  his  mortal  ene- 
my. Oh  foolish  Germane!  which  see  not  their  own  undo- 
ing, which  conspire  not  together  with  the  rest  of  Christian 
princes  to  pull  such  a  trsytour  to  God,  and  his  kingdom,  by 
the  eares  out  of  Fraunce,  and  hang  hhn  against  the  some  a 
drying.  Tb^devm  ham  h^  other  of  hissed  nowe  but  him, 
to  maintains  both  the  spiritual  andihe  temporall  anuchryste, 
the  Pope  and  the  Turke.  Wherefore  seeing  he  hath  forsaken 
God,  ryke  an  apostate,  and  sold  himself  to  the  Devifl,  let  us  not 
doubte  but  God  will  be  with  us  against  him,  whensoever  he  shall 
seek  to  wrong  us ;  and  I  trust  he  will  now  in  the  latter  age  of  the 
worlde  shew  his  myght  in  cuttynge  of  this  proude  Holofernes' 
head,  by  the  handes  of  our  Judith.  Oh !  blessed  is  that  man 
mat  loseth  his  lyfo  against  such  a  Termagannt !  yea  more 
blessed  shall  they  be  that  spend  their  lyves  against  faun  than 
against  his  great  maister  the  Turke :  for  the  Turke  never  un- 
dentode  the  creese  of  Christ;  but  thkturiushapostata  is  nam- 
ed a  devellis  name,  Ckristianissimus,  and  is  in  the  very  heart 
of  Christendoms,  and  ryke  a  traitorous  Saracene  m  Christ's 
enemy."  Harborowe  for  Faithfull  Subiecta,  Q,  1.  Strasbor- 
owe,16fi9. 

I  do  nflt  find  HnIWJ  nnr  #*W  hifllwlmnA  hi *nA*nm  quot- 

ing  or  commenting  upon  such  language.  On  the  contrary, 
Aylmer  is  praised  for  nisAandsojnejDen,  while  every  opportu- 
nity is  taken  to  inveigh  against  the  virulence  of  our  Reformer. 
We  may  safely  challenge  them  to  prove  that  he  ever  indulged 
in  language  so  intemperate,  or  so  disrespectful  to  princes,  as 
mat  which  I  have  just  quoted. 

Note  XXm.p.53. 

Canons  of  Provincial  Councils.-"  When  a  house  is  in  names, 
(says  Lord  Hailes)  it  is  vain  to  draw  up  regulations  for  the 
bridling  of  joists  or  the  sweeping  of  chimnies,"  Such  was  the 
situation  of  the  popish  church  in  Scotland,  when  the  clergy  be- 
gan to  speak  of  reforming  abuses.  The  21st  canon  of  the 
council  which  met  in  1549,  ordains  that  there  should  be  a 
reader  of  theology  in  each  cathedral  church,  whose  lectures 
should  be  attended  by  the  bishop  and  canons,  "  si  voluntas  fu- 
erit  ;w  and  also  a  lecturer  on  canon  law.  The  22d  canon  de- 
crees that  there  should  be  a  lecturer  on  theology  in  each  mo- 
nastery. WiUrins,  Concilia,  iv.  52.  The  26th  canon  enjoins 
the  rectors  of  universities  to  see  that  the  students  are  weft  in- 
structed in  latin  grammar  and  in  logic  The  28th  appoints 
the  ordinaries  to  call  all  the  curates  within  their  bounds  before 
them,  to  examine  them  anew,  and  to  reject  those  who  are  found 
insufficient  for  their  office.  The  last  eight  canons  were  intend- 
ed to  regulate  the  consistorial  courts.  Ibid.  p.  53,  58,  59.  To 
the  14th  canon  of  the  council  which  sat  in  1651— 2,*we  owe 
the  establishment  of  our  parochial  registers  of  proclamation  of 
banns  and  baptisms.  After  renewing  former  statutes  against 
clandestine  marriages,  and  in  fevour  of  proclamation  of  banns 
of  marriage,  the  canon  goes  on  to  enact,  "  Ut  singuli  curati 
dancer*  habeant  registnim,  in  quo  nomina  infantum  haptiza- 
torum  mscribantur,  una  cum  nominibus  personarum,  qua)  tali- 
urn  baptizatonim  parentesam»/nu/i//rr  kabenturctreputantur, 
nee  non  compatrum  et  commatrum,  cum  die,  anno,  mense,  ad- 
senpus  etiam  duobus  testibus  notent ;  quod  etiam  ipsum  in 
bannorum  proclamationibus  scrvetur,  quas  pnvsens  conventio 
in  ecclesus  parochialibus  tarn  viri  quam  mulicris  respective,  si 
aiversarum  ruerint  parochiarum,  fieri  mandat;  qusquidemre- 


gutra  inter  _ 

ennt,  quodque  decani  fan 

indagmem  farfsiit,  et  detixieHles  bo  c 

graviter  m  eosneiB  ■■■■■■«■■■■  ■■•  *«■ 

71— «.         

The  ou 'canon 
On  th»«ibJect,ti»follo*jing 

a  council  in  14*0,  will  serve  to  expUa  the  cakon  vUekssssV 
ified  the  exaction  of  mortnaties,  mentioned  fa  p,  SH.  l"fa 
dergyof  each  diocese  reported  ososA  tote  assjacaY,"  tie* 
the  practice  wis,  first  to  pay  the  debts  of  tbe  ihrssseff,  mk 
then  to  divide  his  effects  into  three  ee^pOrtiozs%w*»BSBofene 
was  gives  to  his  widow,  and  one  to  Ins 
eeutors  bestowed  tike  remairi' 

and  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  (pro        

ti:)  That  of  tins  titird  or  dead's  part  (aaftagt  jpw) >§s> 
\  at  to  compound  vfitn  the*  atawMt: 


fluid  fa  psynint  of  'Jsssjeja} 
exsjoDBB  ot  sstinwensssss* 


bear  lsarvesL*    He  msgbt  have  s*Hm  ftje  esas 

inaesane,  so  wnom  as  DsssnawisBnnBrpswsr 

atom.   Tnsft  was  the"  golden  esse  of  as)  ejsjqsv9 

>  under  no  miitassW  of  insfitirtfism  isvjcsssseag 


eeutors  were  wont  to  pay, 

attiie  rate  of  five  percent,  for  the  expense  ore. 

Chattulary  of  Moray,  apod  Iiord  Ha3es*s  Prwv • 

23.    Besides  the  five  percent,  claimed  by  thotisnoitj  wsjl 

already  seen  that  the  vicar  had  twenty  percent,  even  awosc    _ 

to  the  mitigated  ajrajigenientt)>es\m^  Be 

mention  b  made  of  die  ease  of  a  person  I 

nor  children;  end  "Mere  ft  wao_  (soys  Lord  ] 

clergy  reaped  their  1 

of  persons  dying  inti 

of  naming  executors. 

when  they  were  under  no  iiiiiiassty  of  msfjrntfrsg  proas 

augmentation  nxsnurjeslianstadtisnos^  or  osteon 

ing  to  recover  the  use  of  rands  destined  to  tiieirfl 

Note  XXIV.  p,  63* 

Cftke  Catechism 
ton's. — Very  dinerent  end  i 
of  tins  booh.    My  account  is  taken  from  the  < 
compared  with  the  canon  of  the  Council  i 
use.    TheutieiissfoBows: 

Tea  Catschisstb,  That  is  to  say,  aae  t 
inatructioun  of  the  ehristin  poonfe  hi  I — 
fidth  and  religioun,  quhilkna  god  chrisli 
misknaw:  setrurth  beye  maartreuetendsstiwr  in  God  J 
Aichbischop  of  sanct  Andtous  Legstnsit  and  utfasmlofyettk 
ofSootknd,mhisproumcadoounssleha 
xxvt  day  of  Januarie,  the  sen*  of  our  Load  liMl.  wish  As 
aduise  and  counsale  of  the  faischoippis  and  ether  is^lslis  wis 
doctours  of  Theologie  and  Canon  law  of  the  said  rsafane  of 
Scotland  present  for  the  tyme.— fi.  Aug.  hbro  4  do  i 
cap.  6. — Contra  rationem  nemo  sobrius,  contra  sen] 
mo  criristianus,  contra  ccclesiam  nemo  pacincus 
Agane  reasone  na  sober  man,  agane  acrrptuenm  ehristin  mam, 
agane  the  kirk  na  peaceabil  or  quiet  man  will  radge,  or  hsU 
opinioun  "  On  beck  of  title  are  two  copies  of  Latin  verses, 
"Ad  Pivm  Lectorem."  Tbe  tide,  prefoeeby  the  AichbsaV 
op,  and  "  table  of  materis,'*  are  on  13  leaves.  The «— ^**Hff 
begins  on  folio  i.  and  ends  on  folio  ccvi,  after  which  there  am 
three  pages  of  errata,  on  the  last  of  which  is  the  following  colo- 
phon. CC/*"  Prentit  at  Sonet  Andrews,  be  the  command  and 
expeais  of  the  maiatrcuerend  father  in  God,  Johne  Archbkcaop 
of  sanct  Androus,  and  primat  of  ye  hail  kirk  of  ^^if^^  the 
xxix.  day  of  August,  the  zeir  of  our  Lord  MJJJfi.* 

The  archbishop's  epistle  addressed  to"  Personis,  Yicais,  and 
Curattis,"  prefixed  to  the  catechism,  informs  us  of  its  dents 
and  use.  a  First  to  vour  awin  ennfition.--8ecundly.  Accord- 
ing to  the  decrek  man]  in  our  prouincial  eoonsale*  our  wffl  is 
that  ye  reid  ye  samyn  catechiame  diligently,  distinctiy,  and 
plainly  ilk  ane  of  yow  to  your  awin  parochianaris,  for  their 
comon  instructknin  and  spiritual  edificatioun  in  tiie  word  of 
God,  necessarie  of  tharae  to  be  knawin."  The  canon  of  lbs 
council  provides  that  it  be  read  "  omnibus  donunkss  et  festrrit,* 
which  ifl  thus  explained  in  the  close  of  the  archbishop's  epistle: 
"  Euerilk  sonday  and  principal  halydaie,  quhen  yanr  cunuasl . 
na  precheourto  thame  to  schaw  theme  the  v^rdof  God,tohsae 
yis  catechiame  usit  and  reid  to  yame  in  steid  of  preching,  quhl 
[until]  God  of  his  gudnes  prouide  ane  sufficient  nowmer  of 
catholyk  and  abil  precheouria,  quhilk  sal  be  within  few  veins 
as  we  traist  in  God." 

As  it  is  entitled  a  Catechism,  was  printed  in  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage, is  said  to  be  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
and  no  prohibition  of  its  use  is  mentioned  in  tbe  book  itsf$ 
we  might  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  drco- 
lated  among  the  people,  and  to  be  promiscuously  read ;  an4 


NOTES. 
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jly  several  writers  have  represented  the  matter  in  this 
tight  But  that  thii  was  very  far  from  being  the  design  of 
those  who  approved  and  set  it  forth,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
by  the  directions  which  the  Council  gave  respecting  it  both  to 
the  archbishop  and  to  the  clergy.  "  Cujus  quidem  libri  exem- 
plaria omnia,  ubi  excuses  fuerint  pnesentari  ipai  reverendismo 
mandat  et  ordinat  pnesens  concilium,  ut  ipse  singula*  tarn  suis 
err! mtasnqs,  quam  aliis  singulis  locorum  ordinarns,  quot  cai- 
que diocesi  prorectorum,  vicariorum,  ac  curatorum  numero  et 
mtinitudine  sufficere  videntur,  eistribuat;  reliqua  vero  apud 
i  lererfttdisMimirn  iemaneant  et  firma  custodia  serventur, 
ietneceseitaspcetiiIaverint,dispcTtienda.  Caveant 


vero  ipai  rectores,  vicarti,  et  curati,  ne  sua  exemplaria  seculari- 
busmribosque  indiscrete  communicent  nisi  ex  judicio,  consilio, 
et  discretione  sui  ordinarii ;  qnibus  ordinariis  liccbit  nonnul- 
lis  profais,  gravibus,  bone  jidei,  ac  discretis  ▼iris  laicis,  ejusdem 
catechismi  exemplaria  communicari,  et  Us  potiasimum,  qui 
videbuntur  potius  sua)  instructionis  causa,  quam  curiositatis 
cujuscunque  eadem  expetere."  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iv.  72. 
Lord  Hailes  had  therefore  reason  for  saying  (in  opposition  to 
Mackenzie's  tale  of  the  archbishop  allowing  "  the  pedlars  to 
take  two  pennies  for  their  pains  in  hawking  it  abroad")  that 
the  council  "  uses,  as  many  precautions  to  prevent  it  from  com- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  laity,  as  if  it  had  been  a  book  replete 
with  the  most  pestilent  heresy"  Provincial  Councils,  p.  36. 
It  would  have  been  imprudent  to  insert  the  prohibition  in  the 
book  itself;  copies  of  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  precau- 
tions, would  come  into  the  hands  of  improper  persons ;  but  the 
canon  of  the  council  remained  the  rule  for  regulating  the  cler- 
gy in  the  use  of  it  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  catechism 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  canon,  or  which  implies  that  it 
was  to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  is  all  along  sup- 
posed that  they  were  to  be  instructed  by  hearing,  not  by  read- 
ing it  This  is  particularly  evident  from  the  concluding  ad- 
dress. «  O  chrisbn  pepil  we  exhort  yow  with  all  diligence, 
A^,  understand,  and  keip  in  your  remembrance,  the  hary 
wonUs  of  God,  quhilk  in  this  present  catechisme  ar  trewly  and 
catholykly  ex^nit  to  your  spiritual  edification"  And  again: 
u  Gif  ye  persaif  be  frequent  netting  heirof  your  self  spiritually 
instruckh  mair  than  ye  haue  bcin  in  tymes  bygone,  geue  the 
thankis  thairof  only  to  God." 

If  any  of  the  hearers  presumed  to  move  any  controversy  re- 
specting the  passage  read  from  the  Catechism,  they  were  to 
be  delivered  over  to  the  Inquisitors,  and  no  clergyman  was  al- 
lowed to  answer  their  questions,  or  to  enter  into  any  dispute 
with  them  on  the  subject,  unless  he  had  a  written  license  for 
this  from  his  bishop.  "  Hoc  tamen  proviso,  ut  non  liceat  cui- 
quam  auditorium  super  lectio,  aut  modo  quo  supra  recitatis,  con- 
troveratam  ipai  rectori  aeu  vicario  seu  curato  movere.  Et  si 
atiquis  id  attcntaxe  presuuipscrit  deferatur  inquisitoribus  here- 
tics; pravitatis ;  nee  vieissim  licebit  ulli  rectori,  vicario,  seu  curato, 
nisi  ad  hocipsum  (speaaliter  habita  considerationc  ipsius  qual- 
ifjcationia)  fuerit  ab  ordinario  loci  ci  farultas  conccssa  in  scrip- 
tis,  ulhs  controveraias  et  quastiones  hujnsmodi  moventibus  de- 
super  respondere.  autdisputationesingredi,  sed  mox  rcspondca- 
tur,  se  hujusmodi  disputationis  rcsolutioncs  ad  ipsos  ordinarios 
remitter©,  et  hoc  sub  pama  privationis  ab  hujusmodi  officio  seu 
beiietkio."    Wilkins,  ut  supra,  p.  73. 

The  Catechism  consists  of  an  explication  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  apostles  creed,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  the  Ave  Maria.  Lord  Hailes  has  animadverted 
on  Keith  for  saving  that  the  author  shews  "  his  wisdom  and 
moderation  in  handsomely  anting  to  enter  upon  the  contro- 
verted points;0  and  he  has  given  extracts  from  it  asserting  the 
doctrine  of  transubatantiation,  the  propriety  of  wittiholding 
the  cup  from  the  laity,  and  of  prayers  to  the  saints.  Prov. 
Councils,  p.  35,  36.  I  may  add,  that  the  use  of  images  in 
worship,  purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  removal  of  origi- 
nal sin  by  baptism,  the  rinleasnesx  of  concupiscence  after  baj>- 
tism,  the  mystical  signification  of  the  ceremonies  practised  in 
that  ordinance, — the  exorcism,  or  blowing  upon  the  child  at 
the  church  door,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  its  brow 
and  breast  putting  salt  into  its  mouth,  anointing  its  nostrils 
and  ears  with  spittle,  and  its  lireast  and  Iwck  with  oil,  with  the 
application  of  chrism  to  the  forehead,  the  clothing  of  it  with 
the  eude  or  white  linen  cloth,  and  putting  a  lighted  torch  or 
candle  into  its  hand ;  these,  with  other  doctrines  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  popish  church,  are  all  taught  and  vindicated.  At 
the  same  time,  while  the  opinions  peculiar  to  popery  are  stated 
and  defended,  there  is  an  evident  design  of  turning  away  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  these  controversies,  by  reminding 
them  of  their  duty  to  "belief  at  thehaly  catholic  kwkbeKcns;" 


and  a  great  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  in  declaring  duties 
and  general  doctrines  about  which  there  was  no  dispute  be- 
tween papists  and  proteatanta.  Considerable  art  is  also  used 
in  introducing  some  of  the  most  exceptionable  articles  of  po- 
pery under  the  cover  of  unquestionable  truths.  Thus  on  the 
question,  "  Qubat  thing  suld  move  us  to  belief  the  word  of 
God  1"  The  first  reason  which  is  given  is,  "  Ye  eternal  and 
infallible  veritie  of  God,  fra  quhom  na  lesing  may  precede,  na 
mair  than  myrknes  may  cum  fira  the  cleir  schenand  sonne." 
But  how  gradually  and  artfully  are  the  people  led  away  from 
the  scriptures  in  what  follows!  "The  secund  thing  that  suld 
moue  us  to  belief  the  word  of  God,  and  to  knaw  quhilk  is  the 
worde  of  God,  quhilk  are  the  haly  bukis  quharin  the  word  of 
God  is  contenit,  and  quhat  is  the  trew  sense  of  the  same  bukis, 
is  ye  consent  and  authoritc  of  our  mother  the  haly  kirk,  fra  the 
apostils  tyme  hitherto,  and  specially  quhen  it  is  lawfully  gad- 
derit  be  the  haly  spirit  in  ane  general  counsel,  quharof  sainct 
Augustine  sais  thus  • — '  I  wald  noct  gif  credence  to  the  euan- 
gel,  except  that  the  universal  kirk  warnis  me  sa  to  do."  And 
tharfor  lair  thir  twa  lessonis.  The  ane  is,  quhatsaeuir  the  haly 
spirit  reuelis  and  schawis  to  us,  other  in  the  bukis  of  haly 
scripture,  or  in  ye  determinatiouns  and  diffimtiouns  of  gene- 
red  eounsellis,  lawfully  gadderit  for  the  corroboration  and 
mamtenans  of  our  faith,  we  suld  beleif  ye  same  to  be  trew 
word  of  God,  and  thairto  gyf  ferme  credence  as  to  the  veritie 
that  is  infallible.  The  secund  lesson,  ye  that  ar  simple  and  un- 
leimit  men  and  wemen  suld  expresly  beleif  al  the  artickils  of 
your  Crede,  as  for  all  uthir  hie  mistcries  and  matteris  of  the 
scripture  ye  audit  to  belief  generally  as  the  kirk  of  God  be- 
leiffis.  And  this  faith  is  suffient  to  yow,  for  the  perfectioun  of 
that  faith  quhilk  ye  ar  bund  to  naif."  Fol.  xiiii,  b.  xv.  a.  A 
specimen  of  the  same  kind  occurs  on  the  question,  How  is  the 
true  sense  of  the  scripture  to  be  discerned  1  where,  after  being 
gravely  taught  the  usefulness  of  collating  one  place  with  an- 
other, and  attending  to  the  connection  of  the  passage,  the  peo- 
ple are  told  that  this  belongs  to  such  as  have  the  gift  called  tn- 
terpretatio  sermonum  and  are  then  devoutly  set  down  at  the. 
feet  of  the  doctors  of  the  church,  and  taught  implicitly  to  re- 
ceive the  decisions  of  councils.  u  Quharfor,  he  that  will  nocht 
heir,  resaif,  and  obey  ye  difnrntionis  and  dcterminationis  of 
lauchful  general  counsellis  concerning  materia  of  our  faith,  he 
is  not  to  be  accountit  a  trew  christin  man.  according  to  the 
wordis  of  our  salviour,— '  Gif  he  will  nocht  heir  the  kirk,  lat 
him  be  to  the  as  ane  inftdelc.  unchristinit,  and  ane  publican.* 
Thus  ye  haif  quha  is  ane  herityk,  and  how  he  brckisthe  first 
command."    Fol.  xviii,  b.  xix,  b. 

As  all  who  question  the.  infallible  decisions  of  the  church 
are  pronounced  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  first  commaiidment, 
the  Roman  Catholics  are,  with  no  less  ease,  exculpated  from  a 
breach  of  the  second,  by  the  insertion  of  a  convenient  paren- 
thesis. The  reader  wdl  observe,  that  according  to  a  division 
of  the  law  first  countenanced  by  Augustine,  and  of  which  the 
popish  church  is  extremely  fond,  the  first  and  second  com- 
mandments are  thrown  into  one,  and,  to  make  up  the  number, 
the  tenth  is  split  into  two;  although  the  compilers  of  the  Cat- 
echism found  it  impracticable  to  keep  to  this  last  division  in 
their  explication.  The  following  is  their  enunciation  of  the 
first  commandment  '•  I  am  ye  Lord  thi  God,  quhilk  hais  brocht 
ye  fra  the  land  of  Egypt  fra  the  house  of  bondage.  Thow 
sail  haif  na  other  goddis  but  me,  thou  sal  nocht  mak  to  thee 
(a*  god*)  ony  grauit  yraagc,  nother  ony  similitude  of  ony  thing 
that  is  in  the  heuin  abone,  or  in  ye  erd  beneth,  nor  of  ony  thing 
yat  is  in  the  watter  under  the  erd.  Thow  sal  nocht  adorne 
yame,  nor  worschip  yame  {an  goddis)."  FoL  xii,  a.  It  is  fair, 
however,  to  hear  the  explication  which  the  authors  of  the  Cat- 
echism  give  respecting  images.  "  Ar  ymages  aganis  the  first 
command  ?  Na,  sa  thai  be  weil  usit  Quhat  is  the  rycht  use 
of  ymnjris  t  Imagis  to  be  made  na  haly  writ  forbiddis  (sais 
venerabil  Bede)  for  the  sycht  of  thame,  specially  of  the  cruci- 
fixe  giflis  greit  compunction  to  thame  quhilk  behaldis  it  with 
faith  in  Christ,  and  to  thame  yat  are  unletterat  it  geflis  a  quik 
remembrance  of  ye  passion  of  Christ  Salomon  in  tyme  of 
his  wiadomc,  nocht  without  tha  inspiration  of  God,  made  ym- 
agis  in  ye  temple.  Moyscs  the  excellent  prophet  and  trew  ser- 
uand  of  God.  made  and  ereckit  a  brassin  ymage  of  a  serpent 
(quhilk  figurit  the  ryfting  vp  of  our  Salwiour  Jesus  Christ  vp- 
on  the  crosse)  and  als,  be  the  comand  of  God,  caurat  mak  the 
ymagis  of  twa  angellis  callit  cherubinis,  quhilk  thing  thir  twa 
sa  excellet  men  in  wiscdome  wald  neuir  haif  done,  gif  the 
makin  of  ymagis  war  aganis  ye  comand  of  Gc«L — Bot  utter- 
ly yis  command  forbiddis  to  mak  yroigis  to  that  effeck,  that 
thai  suld  he  adomit  and  wirschippit  as  goddis,  or  with  ony 
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godly  honour,  ye  quhilk  sentence  is  expremit  bo  thir  wordis: 
Nonailorabiseanoq;  coles.  Thow  sail  nocht  adomc  yame  nor 
wirschip  thame  as  goddis.  Now  we  sold  nocht  gif  goddis 
honour,  or  Christis  honour  to  ony  ymage,  bot  to  God  allanerly, 
reprcsentit  be  ane  image."  Fol.  xxiii,  b. 

In  the  explication  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Creed,  is  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  four  places  in  hell ;  irifernus  damnatorum, 
puerorum,  purgandorum,  etpatrum.  The  following  proof 
is  given  of  our  Saviour's  descent  into  hell,  to  deliver  the  saints 
who  hod  been  confined  in  the  last  mentioned  place  until  the 
time  of  his  dcatli.  "  Also  ye  same  deliuerace  was  prophesit  be 
the  prophet  Oaee :  Ero  mors  tua,  o  mors,  cro  morsus  tuus  o 
infernc.  O  dede  (says  our  saluiour)  I  sal  be  thidede — O  hell 
1  ml  byte  the.  The  man  yat  bytes  ony  tiling,  he  takis  part  to 
him,  and  lattis  part  remaine  behind.  Sa  our  saluiour  pas- 
sand  dounc  to  hull,  he  fulfyllit  this  prophesie,  takand  part  of 
saulis  out  fra  hell  with  him,  and  leifiand  part  behind  lum. 
Quhom  tuk  he  with  him  1  bot  thame  that  was  haly  and  gud, 
quhilk  was  haldin  thair  as  presonaris."    FoL  cviiL 

Upon  the  whole,  this  Catechism  has  been  written  with  great 
care,  and  the  style  is  b/  no  means  bad.  It  is  singular  that  it 
should  have  been  so  little  noticed  by  the  writers  of  that  age, 
and  that  it  does  not  appear  who  was  its  compiler.  The  pro- 
vincial council  descifbe  it  merely  as  "a  certain  book  written  in  the 
vulgar  and  Scottish  dialect, — hbrum  quondam  vulgari  et  Scot- 
ico  idiomate  conscriptum ;"  and  having  examined  and  approv- 
ed of  it,  they  commit  to  the  archbishop,  as  primate,  the  care  of 
seeing  it  printed.  As  it  was  printed  at  his  expencc,  and  as  his 
name  appears  on  the  title-page  and  colophon,  it  has  been  usu- 
ally called  Archbishop  Hamilton's  Catechism.  But  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  for  thinking  that  the  primate  would  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  compose  a  book  consisting  of  411  pages 
quarto,  even  although  he  had  been  in  other  respects  qualified 
for  the  task.  Bale,  in  his  account  of  Scottish  writers,  mentions 
"Joannes  Wouram,  vel  Wyrem"  whom  he  calls  "a  canon 
regular  in  St  Andrews;"  and  he  ascribes  to  him  u  a  Catechism 
in  his  vernacular  language, — scripsit  in  vulgari  sermone,  Cat- 
echismum  fidcL"  Scnptorcs  M.  Brytannis  Post  Pars,  p.  224. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  John  Winram,  sub-prior  of  the  Abbey 
of  St  Andrews,  and  afterwards  superintendent  of  Fife,  is  the 
person  to  whom  Bale  refers.  Could  he  be  the  author  of  the 
Catechism  under  consideration  ?  Though  early  regarded  as  fa- 
vourable to  the  reformed  opinions,  Winram  did  not  leave  the 
popish  church  until  a  very  late  period ;  and  his  conduct,  dur- 
ing the  intermediate  struggle,  was  extremely  ambiguous,  and 
often  contradictory.  The  clergy  frequently  availed  themselves 
of  his  talents,  and  of  his  reputation  with  the  people,  to  dimin- 
ish the  odium  of  their  obnoxious  measures,  or  to  recommend 
their  partial  and  inefficient  plans  of  reform.  He  was  employ- 
ed to  preach  at  the  trial  of  Wishurt,  and  was  present  at  the 
trials  of  Wallace  and  Mill.  Fox.  1155,1158,  1161,  edit  1596. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  council  which  met  in  1549, 
and  is  styled,  in  the  register,  "  ccclcsite  mctrop.  primitialis  S. 
Andres  canonicus  regular!*,  supprior,  theologian  doctor." 
Wilkins,  ut  supra,  p.  46.  That  council  employed  him  to  draw 
up  the  canon  intended  to  settle  the  ridiculous  dispute,  which 
had  been  warmly  agitated  among  the  clergy,  whether  the  Pa- 
ler Noster  should  be  said  to  the  saints,  or  to  God  alone.  Com]). 
Fox,  1161.  with  Wilkins,  57,  58.  And  in  the  council  which 
sat  in  1559,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  six  persons  to  whose 
examination  and  admonition  the  archbishops  of  St  Andrews  and 
Glasgow  submitted  their  private  conduct  Wilkins,  p.  209. 
The  learned  raider  may  also  consult  the  Verses  on  Winram 
inserted  in  the  Supplement. 

SpottHwood  seems  to  hive  confounded  tliis  Catechism  with 
a  smaller  treatise,  called  by  the  people  The  twa-penny  Faith. 
History,  p.  92.  This  list  was  set  forth  by  the  council  which 
met  in  1559.  Knox,  Historic,  p.  109,  110.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  that  council  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  history  of  this  popish  puHication. '  The  Roman 
Catholic  Remonstrants,  in  their  representation  to  the  council, 
required,  "  yat  yar  be  an  godlie  and  fruitfull  declaration  set 
forth  in  Inglis  toung,  to  lie  first  she  win  to  the  pepil  atoll  times, 
quhen  the  sacrament  of  the  blissit  body  and  blud  of  Jesun 
Christ  is  exhibit  and  destribut  and  sicklyke,  when  baptism  and 
marriage  arc  solemuizit  in  face  of  halie  kirk ;  and  yat  it  be  dc- 
clarit  to  yoim,  yat  assist  at  the  sacraments,  quhat  is  the  effect 
yarof,  and  yat  it  be  spirit  at  yam  be  yc  prist  ministrant  gif  yai 
be  reddy  to  resave  the  samen ;  with  sick  utheris  intcrogatories, 
as  ar  nccessar  for  instructing  of  the  poynts  of  mens  salvation, 
and  requires  to  be  ansvverit  unto  be  all" yai,  that  wald  be  parti- 
cipant, etc  and  yir  things  to  be  don  before  ye  using  of  yc  cer- 


emony of  haly  kirk,  etc."  Wilkin*,  ut  supra,  p.  107, 158. 
The  following  canon  of  the  council  seems)  to  contain  the  an- 
swer to  this  petition.  M  Insuper  ut  poputaa  Chriatianua  sacnv 
mentorum  ccclesis  verum  effectum,  vim,  ac  uaum  farinas  ac 
commodius  intelligere  vateat,  statuit  hoc  present  concilium  quon- 
dam cathoUeas  exhortationes,  eaaqwsuceinctasfalandione*  a* 
cramentorum  baptismi,  sacrosancts  cuchanrtiB,  cxtieuus  uno» 
tionis,  matrimonii,  auctoritate  hu jus  conciln  friend**,  et  inSen- 
us  inserendaa,  quas  singuli  paroehi,  vel  alii  ureabyteU  earan- 
dem  sacramentorum  legitimi  munsui,  ipaa  aacmnenta  nuns* 
traturi,  singulis  suam  propriam  et  debitam  exhortationfm  pne- 
mittant,  et  publico  et  auuncte  rccitent,  ct  legant  ainguli  cured 
et  vicarii,  dum  aacne  miss*  sacrifidumdiebusdofnirucis  et  ana 
majoribus  festis  sunt  celebraturi,  infra  acriptam  exhortationem; 
et  ejusdem  sacrificii  declarationem  pubhee  in  ncclr  ■■  anmBaar 
legant  quo  populus  christianus  maiori  pietatis  efiectu  rebus  <£- 
vinis  assistat,  ct  intersit,"  Ac  Wilkins,  ut  enure,  p.  SIS. 
These  Exhortations  and  Declarations  were  not  inserted  in  the 
MS.  from  which  Wilkins  copied.  I  am  at  present  inclined  la 
think  that  they  were  published,  and  that  they  formed  what 
was  called  in  derision,  The  two-penny  faith.  Camp.  Buck- 
anani  Oper.  i.  312. 


Note  XXV.  p.  58. 

Knox's  Letter  of  Instruction*  to  theprotcstanta  ofScatkmi 
during  his  absence. — In  the  first  edition,  I  printed  this  letter 
in  the  Appendix,  as  an  unpublished  paper.  I  have  since  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  printed  copy ;  but  as  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  as  the  letter  itself  is  extremely  valuable,  I  have 
inserted  it  in  this  place. 

u  To  his  brethren  in  Scotland  efter  hie  had  bene  quyetai 
thame.    The  comfort  of  the  halie  Gaist  for  salutation*. 

Not  sa  mekill  to  instruct  you  as  to  leave  with  you,  < 
bclovit  brethren,  sum  testimony  of  my  love,  I  have  tb 
gud  to  communicate  with  you,  in  Iheia  few  rynie,  my  wink 
consall,  how  I  wald  ye  suld  behave  yourselves  in  the  xmddfcof 
this  wickit  generatioun,  tuiching  the  exercia  of  Godia  i 
halie  and  sacred  word,  without  the  whilk,  nether  aaB  1 
ledgo  incres,  godlincs  apeir,  nor  fervencie  continew 
yow.  For  as  the  word  of  God  is  the  begyning  of  lyre  i 
all,  without  whilk  all  flesche  is  deid  in  Godis  presence,  and  ma 
lonterne  to  our  feit,  without  the  bryghtnes  whairof  all  the  noe- 
tcritie  of  adame  doith  walk  in  darknea.  And  aa  it  k  the  fun- 
dament of  faith  without  the  whilk  na  man  understandeth  ma 
gud  will  of  God,  sa  is  it  also  the  onlie  organe  and  instrument 
whilk  God  useth  to  strcngthin  the  weak,  to  comfort  the  afihetit, 
to  reduce  to  mcrcie  be  repentance  sic  as  have  shddin,  and  final- 
lie  to  preserve  and  keip  the  vcrie  lyfc  of  the  saule  in  all  aasalua 
and  temptationis,  and  tiiairfoir  yf  that  ye  desyryeurknawledee 
to  be  incressit,  your  faith  to  be  confirmit,  your  consciencis  to 
be  quyetit  and  comfortit,  or  finallie  your  saule  to  be  pneei  \  U 
in  lyfe,  lat  your  cxercis  be  frequent  in  the  law  of  your  Lord 
God.  dcspvB  not  that  precept  whilk  moses,  (who,  be  his  awn 
experience  bad  leamit  what  comfort  lycth  hid  within  the  word 
of  God)  gave  to  the  isralitis  in  theis  worths :  "  Theia  worths 
whilk  I  command  the  this  day  salbc  in  thi  hart,  and  thou  sal 
excrcis  thi  children  in  thame,  thou  sal  talk  of  thame  when 
thou  art  at  home  in  thi  hous,  and  as  thou  walkest  be  the  way, 
and  when  thou  lyis  doun,  and  when  thou  rysis  up,  and  thou 
sail  bind  thame  for  a  signe  upon  thi  hand,  and  thay  aalbe  pa- 
peris  of  rememberance  betwene  thi  cia,  and  thou  aall  wryt 
thame  upon  the  postis  of  thi  hous  and  upon  thi  gatia.'  And 
moses  in  another  place  commandis  thame  to  'remember  die 
law  of  the  Lord  God.  to  do  it  that  it  may  be  weill  unto  thame 
and  with  thair  children  in  the  land  whilk  the  Lord  aall  gif 
thame ;'  meanyng  that,  lyke  as  frequent  memorie  and  repeti- 
tioun  of  Godis  prcccptis  is  the  middis  whairby  the  feir  of  God, 
whilk  is  the  beginning  of  all  wisdome  and  filicitie,  is  keipit 
recent  in  mynd,  sa  is  negligence  and  oblivioun  of  Godis  bene- 
iitls  ressnvit  the  first  grie  of  defectioun  fra  God.  now  yf  the 
law,  whilk  t>c  reasone  of  our  weoknes  can  wirk  nothing  but 
wraith  and  anger,  was  sa  erTectuall  that,  rememberit  and  rehea* 
sit  of  purpois  to  do,  it  brought  to  the  pcpill  a  corporall  bene- 
dictioun,  what  sail  we  say  that  the  glorious  gospell  of  Chryst 
Jesus  doith  wirk,  so  that  it  be  with  reverence  intreatit  9t 
paule  callcth  [it]  the  sueit  odour  of  lyfe  unto  thoia  that  suld 
resaif  lyfe,  borrowing  his  similitude  fra  odoriferous  hrrbis  ox 
precious  ungucmentis,  whais  nature  is  the  mair  thay  be  touchil 
or  inoveit  to  send  send  furth  thair  odour  mair  pleasing  andde- 
lectabill :  even  sic,  deir  brethren,  is  the  blissit  evangelf  of  ours 
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Lorde  Jesus ;  for  the  mair  that  it  be  intreatit,  the  mair  com- 
fortable and  mair  plissant  is  it  to  sic  as  do  heir,  read,  and  exer- 
cis the  earn.  I  am  not  ignorant  that,  as  the  israiitis  lotliit 
manna  becaus  that  everie  day  thay  saw  and  cat  but  anc  thing, 
am  sum  thair  be  now  a  dayis  (wha  will  not  be  haldin  of  the 
worst  sort)  that  efter  anis  reiding  sum  parccllis  of  the  scrip- 
tures do  convert  thame  selves  altogether  to  prophane  autors 
and  humane  letteris  becaus  that  the  varietie  of  matteris  thair- 
m  conteaynit  doith  bring  with  it  a  daylie  delectatioun,  whair 
oontrairwys  within  the  simpill  scriptures  of  God  the  perpetuall 
repititioun  of  a  thing  is  fascjheous  and  werisomc  This  temp- 
tatioun  I  confes  may  enter  in  Godis  verie  elect  for  a  tyme,  but 
impossibill  is  it  that  thoirin  thay  continew  to  the  end:  for 
Godis  electioun,  besydis  othir  evident  signis,  hath  this  ever 
jornit  with  it  that  Godis  elect  or  callit  fromc  ignorance  (I  speik 
of  thois  that  ar  cumin  to  the  yeiris  of  knawledge)  to  sum  taist 
and  foiling  of  Godis  mercie,  of  whilk  thay  ar  never  satisfcit  in 
tibia  We,  but  fra  tyme  to  tyme  thay  hunger  and  thay  thrist  to 
eat  the  breid  that  descendit  fra  the  hcavin,  and  to  drink  the 
waiter  that  springeth  into  lvfe  everlasting,  whilk  thay  can  not 
do  but  be  the  meanis  of  faith,  and  faith  luketh  ever  to  the  will 
of  God  reveallit  be  his  word,  sa  that  faith  hath  baith  her  be- 
gynning  and  continewance  be  the  word  of  God.  and  sa  I  say 
that  impossibill  it  is  that  Godis  chosin  children  can  despys  or 
idect  the  word  of  thair  sahatioun  be  any  lang  continewance, 
nether  yit  loth  of  it  to  the  end.  Often  it  is  that  Godis  elect  or. 
haldin  in  sic  bondage  and  thraldome  that  they  can  not  have 
the  bread  of  lyfe  brokin  unto  thame,  neither  yit  libertie  to  ex- 
ercis thame  selves  in  Godis  halie  word,  but  then  doith  not  Godis 
dejr  children  loth  but  maist  gredilic  do  thay  covet  the  fude  of 
thair  sauilis,  then  do  thay  accuse  thair  former  negligence,  then 
lament  and  bewail]  thay  the  miserable  afflictioun  of  thair  bre- 
thren, and  than  cry  and  call  thay  in  thair  hards  (and  opinlic 
whair  thay  dar)  for  frie  passage  to  the  gospclL  This  hungir  and 
thrist  doith  argue  and  prufe  the  lvfe  of  thair  sauilis.  But  gif 
ak  men  as  having  libertie  to  raid  and  exercis  thame  selves  in 
Godis  halie  scripture,  and  yet  do  begin  to  wcarie  becaus  fra 
cyme  to  tyme  they  reid  but  a  thing,  I  ask  why  wearie  thay  not 
alto  evene  day  to  drink  wyne,  to  eat  bread,  everie  day  to  be- 
hald the  bryghtnes  of  the  sone,  and  sa  to  us  the  rest  of  Godis 
creatures  whilk  ewtne  day  do  kcip  thair  awn  substance,  cours, 
and  nature  1  thay  sail  anser,  I  trust,  becaus  sic  creatures  have  a 
strenth  as  oft  as  thay  ar  usit  to  expell  hunger,  and  quenche 
thrist,  to  restoir  strenth,  and  to  preserve  the  lyfe.  O  miserabill 
wreachi*,  wha  dar  attribut  mair  power  and  strenth  to  the  cor- 
ruptible creatures  in  nurisching  and  preserving  the  mortall 
karcas,  than  to  the  etemall  word  of  God  in  nuriasment  of  the 
amnio  whilk  is  immortall !  To  reasone  with  thair  abominable 
inithankfumes  at  this  present  it  is  not  my  purpois.  But  to 
yow,  dcir  brethrene,  I  wryt  my  knawledge,  and  do  speik  my 
conscience,  that  sa  neeessarie  as  meit  and  drink  is  to  the  pre- 
servatioun  of  lyfe  corporaQ,  and  so  neeessarie  as  the  heit  and 
bryghtnes  of  the  sone  is  to  the  quicknyng  of  the  herbis  and  to 
expell  darknes,  sa  neeessarie  is  also  to  lyfe  everlasting,  and  to 
the  iUuminatioun  and  lyght  of  the  saulc,  the  perpetuall  raedi- 
tatioun,  exercis,  and  use  of  Godis  halie  word. 

And  thsirfoir,  deir  brethrene,  yf  that  ye  luke  for  a  lyfe  to 
come,  of  necessitie  it  is  that  ye  exercise  yourselves  in  the  buke 
of  the  Lord  your  God.  Lat  na  day  slip  over  without  sum 
comfort  reasavit  fra  the  mouth  of  God.  opin  your  earis,  and 
hie  will  speik  evin  pleasing  thingis  to  your  hart  Clois  not 
your  eis,  but  diligentlie  lat  thame  behold  what  portioun  of  sub- 
stance is  left  to  yow  within  your  fathcris  testament  Let  your 
toungis  learne  to  prais  the  gracious  gudness  of  him  wha  of 
his  meir  mercie  hath  callit  you  fra  darknes  to  lyght  and  fra 
deth  to  lyfe,  nether  yit  may  ye  do  this  sa  quyetlie  that  ye  will 
admit  na  witnessis ;  nay,  brethren,  ye  ore  ordeynit  of  God  to 
reule  and  governe  your  awn  houssisin  his  trcw  fcir,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  halie  word,  within  your  awn  houssis,  I  say,  in 
sum  cassis  ye  ar  bishopis  and  kingis,  your  wyffis,  children  and 
Bjunilie  ar  your  bishopnk  and  charge ;  of  you  it  sal  be  requyrit 
how  cairfullie  and  diligentlie  ye  have  instructit  thame  in  Godis 
trew  knawledge,  how  that  ye  have  studcit  in  thame  to  plant 
vettew  and  to  repress  vyce.  And  thairfoir,  I  say,  ye  must  mak 
thame  portakeris  in  leading,  exhortation,  and  in  making  coin- 
moun  prayeris*  whilk  I  wakl  in  everie  hous  wcr  usit  anis  a  day 
at  laist.  uut  above  all  thingis,  deir  brethren,  studie  to  practis 
in  lyfe  that  whilk  the  Lord  commandis,  and  than  be  ye  assurit 
that  ye  sail  never  h.ir  nor  reid  the  same  without  frute :  and 
this  mekill  for  the  exercises  within  your  housis. 

Considdering  that  St  paul  callis  thecongrcgatioun  thebodie 
of  Chryst,  wlnurof  evene  one  of  us  is  a  manlier,  teaching  ws 


tliairby  that  na  member  is  of  sufficience  to  susteane  and  feid 
the  self  without  the  help  and  support  of  any  uther,  I  think  it 
neeessarie  that  for  the  conferrence  of  scriptures,  assemblies  of 
brother  be  had.  The  order  thoirin  to  be  observit,  is  expressit 
be  sanct  paule,  and  thairfoir  I  neid  not  to  use  many  worths  in 
that  behalf:  onlie  willing  that  when  ye  convene,  (whilk  I  wald 
wer  anis  a  weik)  that  your  bcgyiming  suld  be  fra  confessing 
of  your  offences,  and  invocatioun  of  the  sprcit  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  assist  yow  in  all  your  godlie  interprysis,  and  man  lat 
sum  place  of  scripture  be  plainehc  and  distmctlie  red,  samekill 
as  sal  be  thocht  sufficient  for  a  day  or  tyme,  whilk  endit,  gif 
any  brother  have  exhortatioun,  interpretatioun,  or  dout,  lat  him 
not  feir  to  speik  and  move  the  same,  sa  that  he  do  it  with  mo- 
dcrotioun,  either  to  edifie  or  be  edifeit  and  hcirof  I  dout  not 
but  great  profit  sail  schortlie  ensew,  for  first  be  heiring,  reiding, 
and  conferring  the  scriptures  in  the  assenibhe,  the  hull  bodie 
of  the  scriptures  of  God  salbecum  familiar,  the  judgement  and 
spreitis  of  men  salba  tryit,  thair  pacence  and  modestie  salbe 
knawin,  and  finallie  their  giftis  and  utterance  sail  appeir.  Mul- 
tiplicatioun  of  worths,  pcrplext  interpretatioun,  and  wilfulnes 
in  rcasonyng  is  to  be  avoydit  at  all  tymes  and  in  all  places,  but 
chicflic  in  the  congregatioun,  whair  nathing  aucht  to  be  respectit 
except  the  gloric  of  God,  and  comfort  or  cdificatioun  of  our 
bretlirene.  Yf  any  thing  occur  within  the  text,  or  yit  arys  in 
reasonyng,  whilk  your  judgements  can  not  resolve,  or  capaci- 
ties aprehend,  let  the  same  be  notit  and  put  in  wn1  befon*  ye 
depart  the  congregatioun,  that  when  God  soil  oflir  unto  yow 
any  interpreter  your  doutis  being  notit  and  knawin  may  nave 
the  mair  expedit  resolutioun,  or  els  that  when  ye  soil  have  oc- 
cosioun  to  wryt  to  sic  as  with  whome  ye  wald  communicat 
your  judgements,  your  letteris  may  signifie  and  declair  your 
unfeaned  desyre  that  ye  haue  of  God  and  of  his  trew  knawl- 
edge, and  thay,  I  dout  not,  according  to  thair  talentis,  will  en- 
deuour  and  bestow  thair  iaithfull  labors,  [to]  satisfie  your  godlie 
petitions,  of  myself  I  will  speak  as  I  think,  I  will  moir  gladlie 
spend  xv  houris  in  communicatting  my  judgment  with  yow, 
in  explonyng  as  God  pleassis  to  oppin  to  me  any  place  of 
scripture,  then  half  one  hour  in  any  other  matter  besyd. 

Farther,  in  reading  the  scripture  I  wakl  ye  suld  joyne  sum 
bukis  of  the  aid,  and  sum  of  the  new  Testament  together,  as 
genesis  and  ane  of  the  evangelistis,  exodus  with  another,  and 
sa  furth,  euer  ending  sic  bukis  as  ye  begyn,  (as  the  tyme  will 
Buffer)  for  it  sail  greitly  comfort  yow  to  heir  that  harmony,  and 
weiltunit  sang  of  the  halie  spreit  spciking  in  oure  fatheris 
frame  the  begyning.  It  sal  connrmeyow  in  theis  dangerous 
and  perrellouB  dayis,  to  behald  the  mcc  of  Christ  Jesus  his 
loving  spous  and  kirk,  from  abell  to  him  self,  and  frome  him 
self  to  this  day,  in  all  ageis  to  be  ane.  Be  frequent  in  the  pro- 
phetis  and  in  the  epistillis  of  St  paule,  for  the  multitude  of 
matteris  maist  comfortable  thairin  conteanii  rcquyreth  exercis 
and  gud  memorie.  Lyke  as  your  osscmblis  aucht  to  begyn 
with  confessioun  and  invocatioun  of  Godis  halie  spreit,  sa  wald 
I  that  thay  wer  never  finissit  without  thanksgiving  and  com- 
moun  prayeris  for  princes,  ruleris,  and  maicstratis,  for  the  lib- 
ertie and  trie  passage  of  Chrystis  cvangell,  for  the  comfort  and 
delyverance  of  our  afflictit  brethrene  in  ail  places  now  perse- 
cute but  maist  cruellic  now  within  the  reolme  of  trance  and 
Ingland,  and  for  sic  uther  thingis  as  the  sprcit  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus sol  teuche  unto  yow  to  l>e  profitable  ether  to  your  scluos  or 
yit  to  your  brethren  whairsocver  thay  be.  If  Uiis,  or  better, 
deir  brethrene,  I  sail  heir  that  ye  exercis  your  sclucs,  than  will 
I  prais  God  for  your  great  obedience,  as  for  thume  that  not 
onlie  haue  ressavit  the  word  of  grace  with  gladncs,  but  that 
also  with  coir  and  diligence  do  keip  the  same  as  a  treasure  and 
jewell  maist  precious.  And  becaus  that  I  can  not  expect  that 
ye  will  do  the  contrarie,  at  this  present  I  will  vse  na  threaten- 
yngis,  for  my  gud  hoip  is,  that  ye  sail  walk  as  the  sonis  of 
lyght  in  the  middis  of  this  wickit  gencratioun,  that  ye  salbe  as 
starris  in  the  nyght  ceassone,  wha  yit  ar  not  changeit  into  durk- 
nes,  that  ye  salbe  as  wheit  amangis  the  kokill,  and  yit  that  ye 
sail  not  change  your  nature  whilk  ye  haue  ressavit  be  grace, 
through  the  fcllowschip  and  parucipatkmn  whilk  we  haue  with 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  bodie  and  blud.  And  finallie,  that  ye 
salbe  of  the  novmber  of  the  prvdent  virginis,  dailie  renewing 
your  lampifl  with  oyle,  as  ye  that  pacientlic  abyd  the  glorious 
aparitioun  and  cuming  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  whais  omnipotent 
sprcit  rule  and  instruct,  Uluminat  and  comfort  your  harus  and 
myndis  in  all  assaultis,  now  ami  euer.  Amen.  The  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  reht  with  yow.  Remember  my  wcoknes  in 
your  daylie  prayeris,  the  7  of  July  1557. 

y  our  brother  vnfeaned  JohneKnox." 
M8.  Letters,  p.  352—359. 
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Note  XXVI.  p.  59. 


William  Whittingham,  the  successor  of  Knox  at  Geneva, 
was  the  son  of  William  Whittingham,  Esq.  of  Holmeside,  in 
the  county  of  Chester.  He  was  torn  anno  1524,  anil  educa- 
ted at  Oxford,  where  he  was  held  in  great  reputation  for  his 
learning.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  he  went  first  to 
Frankfort,  and  afterwards  to  Geneva,  where  he  married  Cath- 
erine, the  sister  of  John  Calvin.  He  was  one  of  the  transla- 
tors of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  composed  several  of  the  metri- 
cal psalms  published  at  the  same  time,  wliich  have  his  initials 
prefixed  to  them.  He  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  on  account  of  a  commendatory  preface  which  he 
wrote  to  Christopher  Goodman's  book  on  Obedience  to  Supe- 
rior Powers,  in  which,  among  other  free  sentiments,  die  go- 
vernment of  women  was  condemned.  But  he  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  some  of  her  principal  courtiers.  In  1560,  he 
accompanied  the  Earl  of  Bedford  on  an  embassy  to  France, 
and,  in  1562  and  1563,  acted  as  chaplain  to  tlie  Earl  of  War- 
wick, during  the  defence  of  Havre  do  Grace.  That  brave  no- 
bleman was  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  his  liigh  esteem  for 
him.  In  a  letter  to  Cecil,  Nov.  20,  1562,  Warwick  writes: 
«•  I  assure  yow,  we  may  all  here  thinck  our  selves  happy  in 
having  sotch  a  man  amongest  us  as  Mr.  Whyttingham  is,  not 
only  for  the  greate  vcrtues  is  in  him,  but  lykewisc  for  the  care 
he  hath  to  serve  our  mystris  besydes :  wherfore,  in  my  opyn- 
ion,  he  doth  well  deserve  grete  thankes  at  her  majesties  handes." 
And  in  a  letter  written  by  him,  July  24,  1562,  when  he  was 
in  daily  expectation  of  the  city  being  assaulted  by  tlie  French, 
he  says  to  his  brother  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester :  "  My  deare  brother,  for  that  I  had,  in  my  letter  to 
the  Queue's  Majesty,  forgot  my  humblest  thancks  for  the  be- 
hahT  of  my  deare  fnnde  Mr.  Whittingam,  for  the  great  favour 
it  hath  pleased  her  to  shew  him  for  my  sake :  I  beseteh  yow 
therfore  do  not  forget  to  render  them  unto  her  majesty.  I  are- 
well,  my  dean  and  loving  brother,  a  thousand  tymes,  and  the 
Lord  send  yow  well  to  do."  Forbes,  State  Papers,  ii.  207, 
418,  487. 

In  1663,  Whittingham  was  made  Bean  of  Durham,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  favour  for  which  Warwick  was  so 
grateful  to  Elizabeth.  I  have  already  mentioned  (p.  56.)  that 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  invalidate  the  ordination 
which  he  liad  received  at  Geneva.  On  that  occasion  Dr.  Hut- 
ton,  Dean  of  York,  told  Archbishop  Sandys,  that  Whitting- 
ham "  was  ordained  in  a  better  manner  than  even  the  archbish- 
op himself;"  and  the  Lord  President  said,  he  could  not  in  con- 
science agree  to  M  allow  of  the  popish  massing  priests  in  our 
ministry,  and  to  disallow  of  ministers  made  in  a  reformed 
church."  Whittingham  never  conformed  fully  to  the  English 
church,  and  died  in  1579.  Hutchinson's  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  ii.  143 — 152,  378. 

Note  XX  Vn.  p.  04. 

Aylmer's  sentiments  respecting  the  English  Constitution. — 
The  view  which  Aylmcr  has  given  of  the  English  constitution 
is  very  different  from  that  wlueh  Mr.  Hume  has  l.il>oui\x]  to 
establish,  by  dwelling  upon  some  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
house  of  Tudor.     As  his  work  is  seldom  consulted,  I  may  lie  ! 
excused  for  inserting  here  a  few  extracts  from  it  on  thin  sub-  ■ 
ject     It  will  be  seen  that  he  carefully  distinguishes  between  ! 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  those  proceedings  which  j 
wore  at  variance  with  them.     •*  Uut  if  this  lie  utterly  taken  I 
from  them  [women]  in  this  place,  what  m:ikcth  it  against  their 
govemiiicnt  in  a  pohtikc  wealc,  where  neither  the  woman  nor 
the  man  ruh'th  (if  there  l>e  no  tyrants)  but  the  Jaws.     For,  as  .' 
Plato  saith,  Itli  civituti  jutratu.-n  eJ  exitium  u'ri  intigixtratus  j 
Icgihtis  i  m per  at  y  ct  non  leges  niaghtratui :  That  city  is  at  the  ; 
pit's  brinke,  wherein  the  magistrate  rulcth  the  lawes,  and  not ' 
the  lawestlic  migistrate."     And  a  little  afterwards:  "Well;, 
a  woman  may  not  rei^nc  in  Eugiandc.     Better  in  England?,  > 
than  any  where,  as  it  shall  wel  apperc  to  bun  that,  with  out ; 
affection,  will  consider  the  kind  of  regimen.     Whyle  I  confer ! 
ours  with  other  (as  it  is  in  itselfe,  and  not  manned  by  usurpa- ' 
cion)  (  can  find  none  cither  so  good  or  so  indifferent.     '1  he  ' 
rcgementc  of  Englande  is  not  a  mere  monarchie,  as  some  for  , 
lackc  of  consideracion  thinke,  nor  a  mere  Oligarchic  nor  De- 1 
mocracic,  but  a  ride  mixed  of  all  these,  wherein  cch  one  of 
these  liavo  or  should  have  like  authoritie.     The  image  where- 
of, and  not  the  image,  but  the  tliinge  in  dede  is  to  ho  sene  in  ■ 
the  parliament  h-ms,  wherein  you  shall  find  these  3  cstets :  the 
King  or  Queno  which  represent vth  the  Monarch*1,  the  nohlc- ' 


men  which  be  the  Aristocratic,  and  the  Banease*  and  Knjgfcti 
the  Democratrie. — If  the  parliament  use  their  privileges,  the 
king  can  ordain  nothing  without  them :  If  be  do,  it  is  his  fault 
in  usurping  it,  and  their  fault  in  permitting  it  Wherefore,  in 
my  judgment,  those  that  in  king  Henry  the  VHTs  dales  would 
not  grant  liim  that  his  proclamations  should  have  the  Cone  of 
a  statute,  were  good  fathers  of  the  countrie,  and  worthy  eom- 
mendacion  in  defending  their  liberty.  Wold  God  that  that 
court  of  late  daies  had  feared  no  more  the  faroeneas  of  a  wo- 
man, than  they  did  the  displeasure  of  such  a  man.  TVa 
should  they  not  have  stouped,  contrary  to  their  othea  and  aW 
ledgeaunco  to  the  crownc,  against  the  privilege  o€  mat  house, 
upon  their  marye  bones  to  receive  the  Devil's  bleaeenge  brought 
unto  them  by  Satan's  apostle,  the  cardinal  God  fbrgevo  mmi 
for  the  doing,  and  them  for  obeying !  But  to*  what  purpose  is 
all  this  ?  To  declare  that  it  is  not  in  England  so  daungeroos 
a  matter  to  have  a  woman  ruler,  as  men  take  it  to  bcv-If  en 
thother  part,  the  regement  were  such  as  aQ  hanged  upon  the 
king's  or  quene's  wU,  and  not  upon  the  lawes  written;  if  she 
might  decre  and  make  lawes  alone,  without  her  senate;  if  she 
judged  offences  according  to  her  wisdom,  and  not  by  n™*— s«m 
of  statutes  and  laws ;  if -she  might  dispose  alone  of  war  and 
peace ;  if,  to  be  short,  she  wcr  a  mcr  monarch,  and  not  a  mix- 
ed ruler,  you  might  peradventure  make  me  to  fear  the  matter 
the  more,  and  the  less  to  defend  the  cause."  Harhorowe  fcr 
FaithfullandTrewBubjects.    H.2&3. 

Note  XXVm.  p.  64. 

Female  Supremacy. — "  Our  countryman,  John  Knox,  hat 
been  much  censured  for  want  of  civility  and  poKtrnrsa  to  the 
fair  sex;  and  particularly  for  soundmg  am*  and  second"  Uut 
of  the  trumpet  against  the  monstrous  regiment  of  women.*  He 
was  indeed  no  milksop  courtier,  who  can  sacrifice  the  pubfe 
weal  to  the  punctilios  of  politeness,  or  consider  the  interest! 
of  nations  as  a  point  of  gallantry.  His  reasons  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  female  government,  if  they  axe  not  entirely  con- 
vincing, may  be  allowed  at  least  to  be  specious;  and  might 
well  be  indulged  as  a  harmless  speculative  opinion  in  one  who 
was  disposed  as  he  was  to  make  no  bad  use  of  it  in  practice, 
and  to  give  all  dutiful  respect  to  whomsoever  the  will  of  God 
and  the  commonwealth  had  assigned  the  sovereign  powec. 
But  though  the  point  may  lie  conceded  in  regard  to  secular  go- 
vernment, in  ordering  of  which  the  constitutions  and  customs 
and  mere  pleasure  of  communities  may  he  allowed  to  eetahlwh 
what  is  not  morally  evil :  it  will  not  follow  that  the  essential 
order  and  positive  law  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  may  also  be 
sported  with,  and  subverted. — Let  the  English,  if  they  please, 
admit  a  weak,  fickle,  freakish,  bigotted,  gaUantish  or  imperious 
woman,  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  political  dominion  over  milling 
of  men.  and  even  over  her  own  husband  in  the  crowd,  to  whom 
at  the  altar  she  had  previously  vowed  obedience,  they  shall 
meet  with  no  opposition  from  the  presbyterians,  provided, 
they  do  not  also  authorise  her  to  lord  it,  or  lady  it,  over  their 
faith  and  consciences,  as  well  us  over  their  bodies,  goods  and 
chattels. 

"  By  the  laws  of  the  Romish  church,  no  female  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  participation  of  clerical  power.  Not  so  much  as 
the  ancient  order  of  deaconesses  now  remain  in  her.  Her 
casuists  have  examined  and  debated  this  thesis,  Whether  t 
woman  may  have  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  conferred 
upon  her ;  and  have  determined  it  in  the  negative.*  But  of 
the  philosophical  dignity  they  arc  not  quite  so  jealous.  Helen 
LiK-recLi  Pi.scopia  Comaca,  of  famous  memory,  onoc  applied 
for  her  degree  in  divinity  in  an  Italian  university ;  but  Cardinal 
Bartarigo,  bishop  of  Padua,  was  far  from  being  disposed  to 
grant  it ;  so  that  this  learned  laxly  was  obliged  to  content  her- 
self with  a  doctorate  in  philosophy,  which,  with  universal  ap- 
plause, was  actually  conferred  upon  her,  June  25, 1678.J-  But 
the  English  climate  savours  nothing  of  this  Italian  jealousy 
nor  are  the  divines  in  it  so  niggardly  of  their  honours.  We 
do  not  hear  indeed  that  they  have  formally  matriculated  any 
ladies,  in  the  universities,  or  obliged  them  by  canon,  or  act  of 
parliament,  to  take  out  degrees,  cither  in  law,  in  philosophy,  or 
divinity,  to  qualify  them  for  ecclesiastical  preferment  (even  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  it ;)  though  their  laws  hold  males  utterly 
unqualified  for  holding  any  lucrative  place  in  tho  church,  or 
in  ecclesiastic  courts,  without  these  :  Nor  can  a  man  be  ad- 
nuttitl  to  the  lowest  curacy,  or  \ie  fellow  or  student  in  an  uni- 


*  Carol.  Rinaluinij.  Matth.  Jlnalit.  art. par*  Ztim. 
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vanity,  until  he  have  learned  and  digested  all  the  article*,  ho- 1  offer  no  violence,  but  dissolve  religiose  howsccs ;  directyng  tho 


rnilies,  canons,  rubrics,  modes  and  figures  of  die  church  of 
England,  as  he  cannot  even  be  scrieant  or  exciseman,  till  he 
understand  perfectly  tlie  superior  devotion  of  kneeling  alwe 
flitting;  But  it  is  very  possible,  though  they  do  not  hear  die 
learned  titles,  the  ladies  may  know  as  much  of  learning  and 
divinity,  at  those  who  do.  And  though  they  may  not  receive 
ordination  on  Ember-week  for  the  inferior  orders,  yet  it  is  en- 


lands  thereof  to  the  crownc,  and  to  niiuistery  in  the  chirch. 
The  parish  churchecs  they  deliver  of  altars  and  imagees,  and 
have  roceved  die  service  of  the  church  of  Kiigland,  accordyng 
to  King  Edward's  huoke.'*  Forties's  ."State  Papers,  i.  155. 
Another  tiling  which  inclines  me  to  think  that  the  English 
liturgy  was  in  the  eye  of  those  who  made  the  agreement  in 
Dec.  1557  is,  that  they  mention  the  reading  of  ••the  hstoni* 


acted  and  provided,  that  one  of  their  number  may  lie  raised  at :  of  the  New  and  Auld  Testament,  conf.nne  to  the  ordour  of 
ouaepcr  solium  not  only  above  all  the  peers  and  peeresses, !  the  Buik  of  Cominoun-Pniycris."  Anderson  gives  a  quota- 
but  over  all  the  graduates,  reverend  dignitaries,  and  mitred  tion  from  the  preface  to  the  Frankfort  liturgy  in  which  the 
heads  in  the  kingdom.  The  solemn  inaugurating  unction  I  compilers  vindicate  diemsclves  against  the  objection,  that  they 
once  applied,  then  Cedite  Roinani  Doctores,  cedite  Grtrij.  |  had  omitted  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  by  say- 
Hence  forward,  as  the  queen  of  Shcta  come  from  the  utter- '  ing  that  they  read  in  order  not  only  these,  but  all  the  l>ooks  of 
most  end  of  the  earth,  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  j  scripture.  And  he  insists  that  by  the  u  lessonis  of  the  I\Yw 
to  have  every  enigma  and  hard  question  solved,  so  must  every  l  and  Auld  Testament,"  our  informers  meant  no  more  than  the 
master,  doctor,  heads  of  universities,  every  diocesan  and  me- 1  reading  of  the  script  ores  in  general  This  reply  does  not  up- 
trepohtan,  however  wise,  have  recourse  to  their  queen,  by  re-   pear  to  me  satisfactory. 


fcrence  or  appeal,  with  every  difficult  question,  and  every  learn- 
ed and  deep  controversy,  and  be  responsible  to  her  tor  their 
every  decision.    How  flattering  a  constitution  this  to  wouion- 


But  though  the  Scottish  protectants,  at  this  time,  agreed  to 
make  use  of  tlie  prayers  and  scripture-lessons  contained  in  the 
English  liturpy,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  this,  that  they  ap- 


kind-— if  they  be  indeed  so  very  fond  of  precedence  and  rule, ,  proved  of  it  without  limitations,  or  diat  they  meant  to  hind 
as  is  commonly  said !  She  must  have  an  unreasonable  and  themselves  to  all  its  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  contrary  is 
unbounded  ambition  indeed  whom  this  will  not  content ;  ]  evident     It  appoints  lessons  to  lie  read  from  the  apocrypha ; 


though  she  should  not  be  also  further  told  in  plain  terms,  that 
•he  is  •  goddess,  and  in  her  office  superior  to  Christ ;  as  some 
eourtr<rlergymen  have  ventured  to  affirm  of  their  visible  head." 
A  Historico-Politico-Ecclesiastical  Dissertation  on  tlie  Supre- 


but  they  expressly  confined  their  reading  to  "  the  lemons  of 
tlie  Mew  and  Okl  Testament."  A  great  part  of  the  English 
liturgy  can  he  read  by  a  priest  only ;  hut  all  that  they  propos- 
cd  to  use  could  lie  perfurined  by  "the  most  qualifcit  in  the  pa- 


macy  of  Civil  Powers  in  Matters  of  Religion,  particularly  the  j  rochin,"  provided  the  curate  refused  or  was  unqualified.  I 
Ecclesiastical  Supremacy  annexed  to  die  English  Crown ;  By  :  need  scarcely  add,  that,  if  they  had  adopted  that  liturgy,  the 
Archibald  Bruce,  Minister  of  the  gospel,  p.  46,  47,  49,  50.  invitation  which  they  gave  to  Knox  must  have  come  with  a 
Edinburgh,  1802.  ... 


Note  XXIX.  p.  65. 

Of  the  form  of  Prayer  wed  in  Scotland  at  Hue  beginning 
of  the  Reformation, — It  is  natural  to  inquire  here  what  is 
meant  by  the  "  buik  of  comon  prayeris  "  which  the  protestants 
in  1657  agreed  to  use,  or  which  was  afterwards  followed  in 
their  public  worship.  Was  it  the  common  prayer  book  of 
Edward  VI.  or  was  it  a  different  one?     This  question  was 


very  bail  grace.  It  must  have  been  to  this  purjtose,  (to  use 
Mr.  Anderson's  words,)  "  Pray,  good  Mr.  Knox,  come  over  and 
help  us ;  and  for  your  encouragement  against  you  come,  you 
shall  find  the  English  liturgy,  ugainst  whivh  you  preached  in 
Scotland,  against  which  vou  declared  before  the  couueel  of 
England,  for  opposing  which  you  were  brought  in  dangtr  of 
your  neck  at  Fnint ford;  this  English  liturgy  you  shall  find 
tlie  authorized  form  of  vtoiship,  and  that  by  an  ordinance  e-f 
our  making."  The  Couutrey  man's  Letter,  ut  supra,  p.  (»!). 
We  con  truce  liack  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order 
keenly  canvassed,  after  the  Revolution,  by  the  8cots  Episco- !  (or,  Order  of  Geneva)  by  the  church  of  Scotland  from  the 
paliansand  Presbyterians.  Mr.  Sage,  die  most  able  champion  |  year  1564.  The  C<  nend  Assembly,  Dec.  20,  1564,  ordained 
of  the  Episcopalians,  insisted  that  it  was  the  English  liturgy,  I '"  that  everie  Minister,  Exhorter  and  Header  sail  have  one  of 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  was  during,  "  at  least,  teren    the  Psalme  Bookes  Intelie  printed  in  Edinburgh,  and  use  the 


years  in  continued  practice  in  Scotland,"  L  e.  from  1557  to 
1564.  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery  Examined,  p. 
95— 101, 349.  2d  edit    Lond.  1697.    Mr.  Anderson,  minister 


order  contained  therein  in  prayers,  marriage,  and  ministration 
of  the  sacraments."  Keith,  538.  This  refers  to  the  edition 
of  the  Geneva  Order  and  Psalms,  which  had  liccn  printed  du- 


of  Dumbarton,  who  was  the  most  acute  advocate  of  Prosby  tery,  |  ring  that  year  by  Leprcuik.  u  In  the  generall  assemblic  con- 
answered  this  part  of  the  Fundamental  Charter,  and  adduced  ;  vened  at  Edinr.  in  Decer.  1562,  for  printing  of  the  psalincs, 
si  number  of  arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  the  hturgy  not  of  j  the  kirk  lent  Rob.  Licprivick,  printer,  tva  hundrcth  pounds*  t* 
Edward  VI.  but  of  tlie  English  church  at  Geneva,  of  which   lietp  to  buy  Irons,  ink  and  papper,  and  to  lie  craftcsmen  for 


Knox  was  minister,  which  was  used  in  Scotland  from  the  time 
that  protestant  congregations  were  formed  in  this  country. 
The  Countrey~man*s  Letter  to  the  Curat,  p,  65 — 77.  printed 
in  171 1.  I  shall  state  a  few  facts,  without  entering  into  rea- 
soning. Mr.  Anderson  says,  that  be  had  in  his  possession  a  J  it  liad  been  previously  printed  both  at  Geneva 
copv.  in  Latin,  of  the  liturgy  used  in  the  English  church  at  and  was  us.-d  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  F< 
Frankfort,  the  preface  of  which  bears  date  the  1st  of  Septcm-   * '       * '  *  '    """*       "  ""* 

bcr,  1554.  He  adds  that  this  had  been  translated  from  Eng- 
lish into  Latin ;  and  that  the  prayers  in  it  are  exactly  tlie  same 
with  those  which  are  found  in  the  Order  of  Geneva,  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Scottish  church ;  only  there  are  some 
additional  prayers  in  die  latter  accommodated  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Scotland.  Ibid.  p.  64.  This  must  have  been  the 
form  of  worship  agreed  on  by  the  exiles  immediately  after  their 


printing."  Reasons  for  continuing  the  use  of  the  old  metrical 
Version  of  die  Psalms.  (Written  in  1G32.)  p.  232.  of  a  MS. 
belonging  to  Robert  Gnrmc,  Esq;  Advocate.  But  although 
this  was  the  first  edition  of  the  book  printed  in  this  country, 

and  iu  England; 
'or  in  the  Assem- 
bly which  met  in  Dec.  1562,  **  k  was  concluded,  That  an  uni- 
fo'rmc  Order  soukl  l»e  kecped  in  ministration  of  the  sacraments, 
solemnization  of  marriages,  and  burial  of  the  dead,  accord,  n^ 
to  the  Booke  of  Geneva."  Keith,  519.  Petrie,  part  ii.  p.  2y  3. 
Nor  w:is  it  then  introduced  for  the  first  time ;  for  the  Al4»ot  of 
Crossrugucl,  in  a  book  set  forth  by  him  in  1561,  mentions  it 
us  tlie  cstuhlislicd  form  of  prayers  at  the  time  he  wrote.  ••  I 
will  call  to  remembrance  (says  he)  the  sayings  of  quhilkis  ar 


arrival  at  Frankfort  Troubles  of  Franckford,  p.  7.  Before  written  to  the  redar,  m  thair  6w/recallit  the  forme  of  praytrn» 
the  end  of  that  year,  the  form  of  worship  observed  by  the  Ge- '  aseftir  followis,  viz. '  As  for  the  wourdis  of  the  Lordis  supj  t  r. 
nevan  church  was  printed  in  English.     Ibid.  p.  27.     In  the    we  rehers  thaim  nocht  bicaus  thai  sulde  change  the  sul-stum  t 


;  of  the  following  year,  the  form  afterwards  used  lty 
the  English  church  at  Geneva  was  composed,  which  differed 
very  little  from  that  which  was  first  used  at  Frankfort  Ibid 
p»  37.  This  was  printed  in  the  beginning  of  1556.  DunhnVs 
Confessions,  it  401.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Knox,  in  his  visit 
to  Scotland  in  1555,  would  carry  with  him  copies  of  the  two 
former  liturgies,  and  that  he  would  send  copies  of  die  latter, 


of  the  breid  and  wine,  or  that  the  repititione  tharof,  with  tin 
en  tent  of  the  saerificear,  sulde  muke  the  sacraments  (s»s  the 
papistis  falslie  helcvi*.'*)  Ane  Orotiounc  be  Master  (^iiiutii.i 
Kennedy,  p.  15.  Ed  in.  1812.  The  passage  quoted  by  Ken- 
nedy is"  in  the  Book  of  Common  Order.  Duulop.  ii.  4f.l. 
The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  framed  in  15fi0r  expressly  aj>- 
proves  of  Uie  Onlcr  of  Geneva,  which  it  calls  **  our  Book  of 


on  his  return  to  Geneva.  After  all,  I  think  it  extremely  pro- :  Common  Onlcr,"  and  mentions  its  being  •*  used  in  some  of 
baMe,  that  copies  of  the  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  were  still  more !  our  churches  "  previous  to  that  period.  TJunlnp's  Confessions, 
numerous  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  awl  that  they  were  used  \  ii.  54J0,  5  IS,  58:3.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident  thut.  although 
by  some  of  tlie  protcstants  at  the  lieginning  of  the  Refonna- '  the  scriptun*  lessons  and  tlie  prayers  in  the  English  liturgy 
tion.  This  appears  from  a  letter  of  Cecil  to  Throkniorton.  Olh  were  at  first  mil  by  some  of  the  Scottish  protcbtants,  yet  they 
Julv,  1550.     "The  protestanU  be  at  Edvnlmrough.     Tliev    never  rtreiwd  that  l>ook  as  a  whole  ;  that  the  Order oi  Geucm 
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was  introduced  among  them  before  the  establishment  of  the 
reformation ;  and  that  it  became  the  universal  form  of  worship 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  it  could  be  procur- 
ed. If  any  other  evidence  of  this  were  necessary,  I  might 
produce  the  testimony  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  English 
ambassador.  When  queen  Mary  fled  into  England  in  1568, 
she  feigned  her  willingness  to  givo  up  with  the  mass,  and  to 
adopt  the  English  common  prayer  book,  provided  Elizabeth 
would  assist  her  in  regaining  her  crown.  Lord  Henries  hav- 
ing made  this  proposal  in  her  name,  Sir  Francis  replied  "  that 
yf  he  meant  thereby  to  condempne  the  form  and  order  of 
common  prayer  now  used  in  £kotland,  agreeable  with  divers 
well  reformed  churches, — or  that  he  meant  to  expell  all  the 
learned  preachers  of  Skotland,  yfT  they  wold  not  return  back 
to  roceave  and  wayr  cornered  capos  and  typpets,  with  surptcss 
and  coopes,  which  they  have  left  by  order  contynuaUy  since 
their  first  receavhig  of  the  gospel  into  that  rettlme  ;  then  he 
myght  so  fyght  for  the  sliadow  and  image  of  religion  that  he 
myght  bring  the  body  and  truth  in  danger."  Anderson's  Col- 
lections, vol.  iv.  part  i.  p.  210,  111. 

As  this  subject  has  liccn  introduced,  I  may  make  an  obser- 
vation or  two  respecting  the  form  of  prayers  used  in  theeburch 
of  Scotland  at  die  lieginning  of  die  Wcfonnation.  What  has 
been  called  Knox'*  Liturgy,  was  the  Book  of  Common  Order, 
first  used  by  the  English  church  at  Geneva.  It  contains  forms 
of  prayers  for  the  different  parts  of  public  worship ;  and  this 
is  the  only  resemblance  wluch  it  bears  to  the  English  liturgy. 
But  there  is  this  important  difference  Urtween  the  two;  in  the 
English,  the  minister  is  restricted  to  the  rerjetition  of  the  very 
words  of  the  prayers ;  in  the  Scottish,  he  is  left  at  liberty  to 
vary  from  diem,  and  to  substitute  prayers  of  his  own  in  tiieir 
room.  The  following  quotations  will  exemplify  the  mode  of 
the  latter.  "  When  the  congregation  is  assembled  at  the  houre 
appointed,  the  minister  useth  one  of  these  two  confessions,  or 
luce  in  effect." — "  The  minister  after  the  sermon  useth  this 
prayer  following,  or  si.eh  like**  Similar  declarations  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  prayers  to  be  used  at  the  celebration  of  baptism 
and  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  at  the  end  of  tho  account  of 
tile  public  service  of  the  Sabbath  is  this  intimation ;  "  It  shall 
not  be  necessarie  for  the  minister  daylie  to  repeat  all  these 
things  before  mentioned,  but  beginning  with  some  manner  of 
confession  to  proceed  to  the  sermon,  which  ended,  he  either 
useth  die  prayer  for  all  estates  before  mentioned,  or  else  pray- 
eth  as  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  movo  his  heart,  framing  the 
same  according  to  the  time  and  matter  which  he  hath  entreated 
of."  Knox's  '  Liturgy,  p.  74,  83,  86,  120.  Edin.  1611. 
Dunlop's  Confessions,  ii.  417,  421,426,413.450.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  Farm  of  Excommunication,  it  is  signified, 
"  This  order  may  bo  enlarged  or  contracted  as  the  wisdome  of 
the  discreet  minister  shall  think  expedient;  for  we  rather  shew 
the  way  to  the  ignorant,  then  prescribe  onler  to  the  learned 
that  cannot  lie  amended."  Dunlop,  ii.  746.  The  Scottish 
prayers,  therefore,  were  intended  as  a  help  to  die  ignorant,  not 
as  a  restraint  upon  those  who  could  pray  without  a  set  form. 
The  readers  and  exhorters  commonly  used  diem ;  but  even 
they  were  encouraged  to  perform  the  service  in  a  different  man- 
ner.    Knox's  Liturgy,  ut  supra,  p.  189.     Dunlop,  ii  694. 

Note  XXX.  p.  66. 

Of  the  Petitions  presented  by  the  Protestants  to  the  Queen 
Recent. — The  petition  which  SSir  James  Sandilands  presented, 
in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  contained  five  requests.  1.  That, 
as  by  the  laws  of  the  land  diey  had,  after  long  delmte,  obtain- 
ed liberty  to  read  die  scriptures  in  tiieir  native  language,  it 
should  also  be  lawful  for  them  to  use,  publicly  or  privately, 
"  coraoun  prayaris  in  our  vulgar  toung.  2.  That  if,  in  the 
course  of  reading  die  scriptures  in  their  assemblies,  any  diffi- 
culty occurred,  it  should  l>c  lawful  for  any  u  qualifeit  jiersone 
in  knawledge"  to  explain  it,  subject  to  the  judgement  of  "the 
maist  godlie  and  maist  leamit  witiiin  the  realmc."  3.  "That 
the  holy  sacrament  of  baptisme  may  be  used  in  the  vulgar 
toung,"  accompanied  with  instruction  to  the  parties  and  to  the 
church.  4.  "  That  the  sacrament  of  the  Lordis  supper  or  of 
his  mast  blessed  body  and  blude  may  likewise  be  ministrate  in 
the  vulgar  toung,  and  in  l>odi  kindia."  And  lastly,  "  That 
the  wicket,  slanderous,  and  detestabill  lyif  of  Prelattes,  and  of 
the  stait  ecclesiastical,  may  be  so  reformed  that  the  pepill  by 
thrune  have  not  occusioun,  as  of  mony  dayis  they  have  had,  to 
contempe  their  ministric  and  the  prcichiiig,  wha'irof  they  sould 
be  messengers ;"  and  to  remove  suspicion  of  interested  mo- 
tives in  making  this  request,  they  add, "  we  ar  content  that  not 


only  die  rcnlles  and  preceptis  of  the  N«wT«gbnMnt,  bat  sire 

the  wryttings  of  the  ancient  Fatheria,  and  fine  godly  appuHwd 
lawis  of  Justiniane,  decyde  the  cunuoierasi  that  is;  betwix  a* 
and  thame."  Knox,  Historic,  p.  120,  HI.  Bpottiswood  (p. 
119.)  omits  the  article  respecting  baptism,  and  introduces  aa- 
other:  u  that  the  election  of  ministers  should  be  according  is 
the  manner  used  in  the  primitive  church.'1  Bee  alee  Bnrnen 
aniOper.  1311. 

This  petition  discovers  great  moderation  an  the  pert  of  the 
protestants.  Historians  differ  as  to  the  precise  time  at  which 
it  was  presented.  Bpottiswood  (p.  106.)  pieces  hie  aunjant 
of  itartotheniartyrdomofMilL  And  the  writer  of  the  His- 
toric of  the  Estate  of  Scotland  from  1569  to  1666  (p,  1.) 
says  that  it  was  presented  in  July  1668.  On  the  contisjy 
Knox  (p.  120,  122.)  places  it  before  the  death  of  MflL  Its 
highly  probable  that  the  protestants  petitioned  the  Repentboth 
before  and  after  that  event,  and  that  on  both  ocffassnns  daw 
employed  Sir  James  8andilands  as  their  repiesentatne.  In 
this  light  I  have  represented  the  matter  in  the  text  But  last 
inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  consider  Knox's  i 
most  correct  He  had  the  best  opportunity  of  i 
fact  This  was  the  part  of  his  History  which  ^ 
ten  1*y  him,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  when  she  trans- 
action must  have  been  fresh  in  me  recollection  of  aD  hv  asso- 
ciates. There  is  no  reference  in  the  petition  to  the  illegal  ex- 
ecution of  Mill,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  omitted  if  ft 
had  previously  taken  place.  The  objection  urged  by  Keith, 
from  the  clause  in  the  petition  which  supposes  that  die  Queen 
was  married,  does  not  appear  to  have  great  strength.  Tee 
parliament,  in  December  1667,  had  agreed  to  the  snlffsnuiia- 
tion  of  the  marriage,  their  coromsaaonen  had  sailed  for  Franes 
in  February  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  which  was  appose! 
ed  to  take  place  on  the  24th  of  April  In  these  rtmiiisinmai 
the  protestants  might,  without  any  iiuuiouikay,  request  that 
they  should  be  allowed  liberty  to  use  the  common  prayers  m 
the  vulgar  tongue,  to  the  end  that  they  might  *  be  induced  in 
fervent  and  oft  prayers  to  comend  unto  God—the  queen  oar 
soverane,  hir  honorabill  and  gracious  husband,"  dec.  Keith  ii 
wrong  when  he  says  that  Knox  has  fixed  the  execution  of  MM 
"  to  .the  8th  of  April,  which  was  above  two  weeks  before  the 
Queen's  marriage."  History,  p.  80,  note.  Knox  say*  he  was 
put  to  death  "  the  twentie  aucht  day  of  Anryue,"  which  was 
four  days  after  the  marriage.    Historie,  p.  122. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  Mill,  the  protestants  renewed  their 
application  to  the  Regent,  with  a  warm  remonstrance  agamst 
the  cruelty  of  the  clergy.  Knox,  Historie,  p.  122.  The  par- 
liament held  in  November  1558  approaching,  they  delivered 
another  petition  to  her,  desiring  mat  it  should  be  laid  before 
the  meeting  of  the  estates.  In  this  they  requested,  that  the 
laws  by  which  the  clergy  justified  their  severe  and  cruel  pro- 
ceedings against  them  should  be  abrogated,  or  suspended  mini 
the  ]>resent  controversies  in  religion  were  regularly  determined; 
or,  if  this  could  not  be  granted,  that  the  clergy  should  not  art 
as  judges,  but  be  obliged  to  sustain  the  character  of  accusers 
before  a  temporal  judge,  and  that  the  same  mode  of  defence 
should  be  granted  to  persons  accused  of  heresy  aa  in  other 
criminal  processes.  Being  persuaded,  by  the  promises  of  the 
Regent,  to  desist  from  laying  this  petition  before  that  meeting 
of  parliament,  they  substituted  a  protestation ;  in  which  they 
declared  mat,  having  waved  urging  their  petitions  from  regard 
to  the  state  of  public  affairs,  they  should  not  be  liable  to  any 
penalties  for  using  diat  liberty  to  which  they  bad  a  just  title, 
and  for  which  they  had  frequently  petitioned,  and  that,  if  any 
tumult  was  excited  by  religious  differences,  or  by  violent  at- 
tempts to  reform  abuses  in  religion  wluch  were  become  intole- 
rable, this  should  not  be  imputed  to  them  who  had  always  re- 
quested an  onlerly  reformation  of  these  abuses,  but  unto  the 
persons  who  had  resisted  every  attempt  of  this  kind.  Ibid.  p. 
122—125.     Spottiswood,119, 120. 

Note  XXXI.  p.  69. 

Dissimulation  of  the  Queen  Regent* — I  am  — *»^*Hp  mat 
my  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  queen  regent  to  the  protes- 
tants diners  from  that  which  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Robertson 
in  his  history  of  this  period.  He  imputes  her  change  of  mea- 
sures entirvly  to  the  over-ruling  influence  of  her  brothers,  and 
seems  to  acquit  her  of  insincerity  in  the  countenance  which 
she  had  shewn,  and  the  promises  which  she  had  repeatedly 
made,  to  the  protectant  leaders.  In  any  remarks  which  I  shall 
make  upon  this  account,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  not  de- 
tracting in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  merit  of  ha  able,  so- 
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,  and  rmirinou*  statement  of  the  plans  conceived  by  the 
princes  of  Lomin.  Having  mentioned  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  Regent's  alienation  from  the  reformers,  Dr.  Robertson  says : 
*  In  older  to  account  for  this,  our  historians  do  little  more  than 
produce  the  trite  observations  concerning  the  influence  of  pros- 
perity to  alter  the  character  and  corrupt  the  heart"  I  do  not 
know  the  partirulsT  historians  to  whom  he  may  refer,  but  those 
of  the  protectant  persuasion  whom  I  have  consulted,  impute 
her  change  of  conduct  not  to  the  above  cause,  but  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  having  accomplished  the  great  objects  which 
she  had  in  view,  upon  which  she  no  longer  stood  in  need  of 
las  assistance  of  the  reformers.  Accordingly,  they  charge  her 
with  duplicity  in  her  former  proceedings  with  them.  Knox, 
96,  110,  183,  125.  Buchanan,  i.  318,  8pottiswood,  117, 
119,  ISO.  I  mink  they  had  good  reasons  for  this  charge  At 
a  very  carry  period,  she  gave  a  striking  proof  of  her  disposition 
and  talents  for  the  most  deep  dissimulation.  I  refer  to  her 
behaviour  in  the  intercourse  which  she  had  with  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  in  1543,  on  which  occasion  she  acted  a  part  not  less 
important  than  Cardinal  Beatoun  himself,  threw  the  ambassador 
into  the  greatest  perplexity,  and  completely  duped  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.  8adler,  i.  84—88, 100,  111—113,  249—253. 
The  Governor  wanted  not  reason  to  say,  "as  she  is  both  subtle 
and  wily,  so  she  hath  a  vongeable  engine  and  wit  to  work  her 
purpose."  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account  of  her  smooth 
conduct  to  the  reformers,  without  perceiving  the  art  with  which 
aba  acted.  There  is  also  reason  for  thinking  that  she  was 
privy  to  the  execution  of  Walter  Mill,  and  had  encouraged 
the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  to  take  that  step.  Indeed,  in 
his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  written  a  few  weeks  twforc  that 
event,  the  archbishop  expressly  says,  that  she  murmured  heav- 
ily against  him,  because  he  did  not  use  severe  measures  to 
check  the  progress  of  heresy,  and  Argyle.  in  his  answer,  docs 
Dot  call  this  in  question.     Knox,  103,  108. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Regent  was  precipitated  into  the 
most  violent  measures  which  she  adopted  by  the  counsels  of  her 
brothers;  and  that  she  remonstrated  against  the  impolicy  of 
these,  is  attested  by  Gastelnau,  to  whom  Dr.  Robertson  refers 
as  one  of  his  authorities.  But  I  think  that  she  had  altered  her 
conduct  to  the  protestants,  and  declared  her  rcsolutioo  to  abet 
die  measures  of  the  clergy  against  them,  previous  to  the  time 
that  she  is  said  to  have  received  these  strong  representations 
from  France.  This  appears  even  from  the  narrative  of  Cas- 
telnau,  who  has  connected  the  advice  given  by  the  princes  of 
Lorrain  with  the  mission  of  La  Brosse  and  the  bishop  of 
Amiens,  who  did  not  arrive  in  Scotland  until  September  1559, 
actor  the  civil  war  was  kindled.  Jebb.  ii.  846.  Keith,  102. 
Sadler,  i.  470.  But  it  will  be  still  more  apparent  from  an  ex- 
animation  of  the  testimony  of  8ir  James  Melvil,  the  other  au- 
thority to  whom  Dr.  Robertson  appeals.  Melvil  says  that,  af- 
ter the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis  was  concluded,  Bcttan- 
eourt  was  sent  into  Scotland  to  procure  the  ratification  of  it 
from  the  queen  regent ;  and  that  lie  was  charged  by  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorrain  to  inform  her,  that  the  popish  princes  had 
agreed  to  join  in  extirpating  heresy,  and  to  require  that  she 
should  immediately  take  steps  for  suppressing  the  protestants 
in  that  country .  Melvil  adds,  that  these  instructions,  mixed 
with  seme  threatening*,  having  been  received,  the  queen  regent 
"determined  to  follow  them.  She  therefore  issued  out  a  proc- 
famsfion  a  Utile  before  Easter,  commanding  every  man  great 
and  small,  to  observe  the  Roman  Catholic  religion."  MelviTs 
Memoirs,  p.  S3,  24,  Loud.  1683.  The  proclamation  to  ob- 
serve Easter  in  the  CsthoKc  manner  is  mentioned  by  all  our 
historians  as  the  decisive  declaration  of  the  Queen's  change 
of  measures.  Now  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis  was  not 
concluded  until  the  2d  of  April  1559.  Forbes,  i.  68.  81. 
But  Easter  foU  that  year  on  the  29th  of  March,  six  days  be- 
fore Bettanoourt  could  undertake  his  journey  to  Scotland.  The 
proclamation  respecting  the  observance  of  that  festival  must 
have  been  issued  some  weeks  before  Bcttancourt's  arrival 
Nay,  we  know  from  other  evidence,  that  the  breach  between 
the  queen  regent  and  the  protestants  had  taken  place  on  the 
6th  of  March ;  for  this  is  the  date  from  which  the  act  of  Ob- 
livion afterwards  granted  is  reckoned.  Keith,  141,  151. 
Here  is,  therefore,  a  glaring  anachronism  in  Melvil'g  narra- 
tive ;  and  whatever  influence  Betuuicourt's  embassy  had  in  in- 
stigating the  Regent  to  more  violent  measures,  she  had  previ- 
ously taken  her  side,  and  declared  her  detonuination  to  oppose 
theprogress  of  the  Reformation. 

Tliere  are  several  other  mistakes*  which  Sir  James  Melvil 
has  committed  in  his  narrative  of  the  transactions  of  this  peri- 
od.   Even  in  his  account  of  the  important  embassy  into  Scot- 


land, committed  to  him  by  Henry  H.  and  of  the  speech  which 
the  constable  Montmorency  made  to  him  on  that  occasion,  he 
has  introduced  the  constable  as  mentioning,  umonghis  reasons, 
the  shipwreck  of  the  Marquis  D'Elbcuf,  which  did  not  happen 
till  some  months  after,  when  the  French  king  was  dead.  Me- 
moirs, ut  supra,  p.  31.  Sadler,  L  417.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion, all  our  historians  have  given  too  easy  credit  to  Melvil,  both 
in  his  statement  of  facts,  and  in  his  representation  of  charac- 
ters. 

Note  XXXII.  p.  73. 

Lamentation  over  the  demolition  of  the  Religious  house** — 
"  Trucly,  among  all  their  deeds  and  devises,  the  casting  doune 
of  the  churches  was  the  most  foolish  and  furious  worke,  the  most 
shreud  and  cxccruble  tunic  that  ever  Hornok  himself  culd  have 
done  or  devised.  For  out  of  al  doubt  that  great  grandfather 
of  Calvine,  and  old  cnemie  of  mankind,  not  ouly  inspired  ev- 
ery one  of  those  sacrelegious  hellhounds  with  his  flaming  sprit 
of  malice  and  blasphemie,  as  he  did  their  forefathers  Luther 
and  Calvine:  hot  also  was  then  present  as  mai*U.r  of  worke, 
busily  beholding  his  servanda  and  hirelings  working  hi*  wil 
and  bringing  to  pass  his  long  desired  contentment — They 
changed  the  churches  (which  God  himself  called  his  house  of 
prayer)  into  rtlthie  and  abominable  houses  of  sensual  men, 
yea,  and  of  unreasonable  beasts:  when  as  they  made  stables 
in  Halyrud-hous,  sheep-houses  of  S.  Antone,  and  S.  Leonards 
chapels,  tolliooths  of  S.  Gillis,  dec.  which  tliis  day  may  bo  scene, 
to  the  great  grief"  and  sorrow  of  al  good  Christians,  to  the 
shame  and  confusion  of  Edinhurg,  and  to  the  everlotfing  dam- 
nation of  the  doers  thereof,  the  scdiciuus  ministers,  Knox  and 
his  complices."  After  weeping  over  the  ruins  of"  Abbirl.roth," 
the  writer  returns  to  St  Giles,  and  represents  our  Saviour  as 
lamenting  its  profanation  by  the  setting  up  of  ••  the  al>on>i na- 
tion of  desolation,"  the  courts  of  justice,  within  that  holy 
ground.  "  How  wold  he  say,  if  he  wore  now  entering  in  at 
S.  Giles,  and  looking  to  bare  wals,  and  pillars  al  cled  \uthiluf.t, 
sweepings  ami  cobwebs,  instod  of  painting  and  tapottrie ;  and 
on  every  side  beholding  the  restlesse  resorting  of  people  treat- 
ing of  their  worldly  afluires,  some  writing  and  making  of  ob- 
ligations, contracts  and  discharges,  others  laying  cou  rites  or 
telling  over  sowmes  of  money,  and  two  and  two  walking  and 
talking  to  and  fro,  some  about  merchandise  or  the  lawcs,  and 
too  many,  alias !  about  drinking  and  courting  of  woemen,  yea 
and  perhaps  about  worse  nor  I  con  imagine,  as  is  wont  to  be 
done  al  the  day  long  in  the  common  Exchanges  of  London 
and  Amsterdam  and  other  great  cities.  And  turning  him  farther 
towards  the  west  end  of  the  church,  which  is  divided  in  a  high 
house  for  the  Colledgo  of  Justice,  called  the  $<\viioii  or  Senat- 
house,  and  a  lower  house  called  the  low  Tolhooth,  where  the 
balives  of  the  town  use  to  sit  and  judge  common  actions  and 
pleas  in  the  one  end  thereof,  and  a  numl>e.r  of  harlots  and 
scolds  for  flyting  and  whoredom,  inclosed  in  the  other :  And 
these,  I  mean,  if  our  Saviour  were  present  to  l>ehold  such 
abominable  desolation,  tliat  where  altars  were  erected,  and  sa- 
crifices, with  continual  praises  and  pruiers,  were  wont  to  be  of- 
fered up  to  the  lord,  in  remembrance  of  that  bloody  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  the  crossc,  there  now  are  holes  for  whores,  and  cages 
for  scolds,  where  nothing  is  hard  bot  banning  ami  swearing, 
and  every  one  upbraiding  another :  O  what  grieve  and  sorrow 
wold  our  Lord  tak  at  the  beholding  of  uichprtfanation  and 
sacrilege/"  Father  Alexander  Baillie's  True  Information 
of  the  unhallowed  offspring,  proems  and  impos  son1  d fruits 
of  our  Seottish-Caluinian  Gospel  and  Gospultrs.  p.  24,  25, 
27,28.     Wirtsburg,  1628. 

Note  XXXIIL  p.  74. 

Alleged  excesses  of  the  Reformers. — It  would  be  endless  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  exaggerated  accounts  which 
have  been  given  of  the  "  pitiful  devastation  "  committed  by 
the  reformers.  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  a  few  facts 
which  may  satisfy  the  candid  and  considerate  tliat  no  such 
great  blame  is  imputable  to  diem.  The  demolition  of  the 
monasteries,  with  their  dependencies,  will  be  found  to  compre- 
hend the  sum  of  what  they  con  be  justly  cliarged  with.  And 
yet  again  I  would  ask  those  who  arc  most  disposed  to  blamo 
them  for  this,  What  purpose  could  the  allowing  of  these  build- 
ings to  stand  have  served,  if  not  to  cherish  the  hoi>C8  and  ex- 
cite tlie  desires  of  the  Catholics,  to  regain  possession  of  them  1 
To  what  use  could  the  reformers  possibly  have  converted 
thcml     Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  coukl  form  the  idea  of 
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preserving  them  for  the  gratification  of  a  race  of  antiquaries, 
who  wen*  to  rise  up  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  1 
Have  these  gentlemen,  with  all  their  zeal,  ever  testified  their  re- 
ganl  for  these  sacred  monuments,  by  associations  ami  sulmcrip- 
tions  to  preserve  the  mouldering  remains  from  going  to  their 
original  dust  ?  The  reformed  ruinistcrs  hail  enough  to  do,  in 
exciting  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  keep  the  parish  churclics 
in  decent  repair,  without  undertaking  the  additional  task  of 
supporting  huge  and  useless  fabrics.  But  enough  of  this.— 
Let  not  any  distress  themselves  by  supposing  that  the  costly 
furniture  of  the  monasteries  and  churches  was  all  consumed 
by  the  flames.  Fanatical  its  the  reformers  were,  they  "  reser- 
vit  the  l>cst  ]>art  thairof  unhumt,"  and  converteil  it  into  money, 
some  of  which  went  into  the  public  purse,  but  the  greater  part 
into  the  private  pockets  of  the  nobles,  Winzet,  apud  Keith, 
Append.  21».  The  idols  and  images  were  indeed  commit- 
ted to  the  flames  without  mercy  ;  but  considering  the  example 
that  their  adversaries  had  set  them  of  consigning  the.  tiring 
im.-iges  nf  Hod  to  this  fate,  the  retaliation  was  certainly  male- 
rate;  and  that  these  were  the  only  sacrifices  which  they  offer- 
ed up,  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  popish  writer.  Lcshcus, 
de  reb.  gent.  Scotorum,  lib.  x.  p.  537.  edit.  1675. 

The  act  of  privy  council  for  demolishing  idolatrous  houses 
did  not  extend  to  cathedrals  or  to  parish  churches.  Hpottis- 
wood.  p.  174.  175.  In  the  first  Book  of  Discipline,  indeed, 
cathedral-chun-hes,  if  not  used  as  parish-churches,  are  men- 
tioned among  the  place*  to  be  suppressed  ;  but  so  far  was  this 
case  from  occurring,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ 
many  of  the  chapels  attached  to  monasteries,  and  collegiate 
churches,  as  places  for  the  protestant  worship.  That,  in  the 
•  first  effervescence  of  popular  zeal,  some  of  the  cathedrals  and 
other  churches  should  have  sufFercd,  is  not  much  to  Ik*  wonder- 
ed at.  "  What  you  speak  of  Mr.  Knox  ureacliing  for  the  pul- 
ling down  of  churches  (says  Mr.  Bail  lie  in  Iris  answer  to  bish- 
op Maxwell)  is  like  the  rest  of  your  lies. — I  have  not  heard 
that  in  all  our  land  al»ove  three  or  faure  churches  were  cast 
down."  Historical  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  p.  40.  Loud.  1646.  Mr.  Baillie  hod 
the  historical  collections  of  ( -alderwood  in  his  possession  when 
he  composed  that  work.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  <  'ceil  in  the  letter  quoted  above.  (p.  424.)  The 
churches  were  merely  to  t»c  stripped  of  monuments  of  idola- 
try an.!  instruments  of  superstition  ;  and  in  earning  this  into 
cfl'.'ii,  great  care  was  onlcred  to  l»e  taken  that  the  buildings 
should  not  U*  injured.  Lord  .lames  (afterwards  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray) was  the  iicrswi  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  act  in  the 
northern  pait  o\  the  kingdom  was  committed ;  and  we  have 
an  authi -ntic  document  of  the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded, 
in  an  order  issued  by  him,  and  written  with  his  own  hand,  for 
purging  the  cathedral  church  of  IXinkeld.  The  following  is 
an  exact  copy  of  that  order. 

"  To  our  Traist  friend  is,  the  Lairds  of  Arntilly  and  Kinvaid. 

»«  Traist  friendis,  after  maist  harty  coinrnoiidacion.  we  pray 
u  yow  full  not  to  pass  incontinent  to  die  kyrk  of  Dunkcld,  and 
*«  tak  doun  the  haill  images  thereof,  ami  hritigfurth  to  thek^rk- 
"zavrd,  anil  burn  lhaym  oppinly.     And  siclyk  cast  down  the 
"altaris,  and  purge  the  kyrk  of  allkvnd  of  monuments  ofidola- 
*  trvc.     And  this  ze  faill  not  to  do.  as  ze  will  do  us  singular 
'•  emplcseur ;  and  so  committis  you  to  the  protvetion  of  God. 
"From  Edinburgh,  the  xii.  of  August,  1560. 
"Faill   not,   l>ot  ze   tak   guid   heyd     (Signed) 
"that  neither  the  dosks,  windocks,         "  An.  Ehgyll. 
"nor  durris,   l>e  ony  ways  hurt 

"or  broken  eyther  "James  Stf.waiit. 

"  glossin  wark  or  iron  wark. 

"RlTHVRX."* 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  same  caution  was  used 
in  the  rest  of  the  commissions.  If  it  be  asked,  how  it  hap- 
pened chat  the  cathedrals,  and  many  other  churches,  fell  into 
such  a  mined  state,  the  following  quotations  may  serve  for  an 
answer.  They  are  taken  from  a  scarce  work  written  by  Rol>- 
ert  Pont.  Commissioner  of  Murray,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Session.  •'  Yet.  a  great  many,  not  onely  of  the  raskall  sorte, 
but  sundry' men  of  name  and  worldly  reputation,  joy  ned  them- 
selves with  the  congregation  of  the  reformers,  not  so  much  for 
zeule  of  religion,  as  to  reaj>c  some  earthly  commoditie,  and  to 
lw»  enriched  by  sjv>yle  of  the  kirkes  and  ablw  places.  And 
when  the  preachers  told  them  that,  such  places  of  idolatrie 
should  l>c  pulled  tlowne.  they  acccpU-d  gladly  the  enterprise; 
and  rudely  passing  to  worke,  pulled  down  all,  lx>th  idolcs  and 

*  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  u.  p.  423. 


places  where  they  were  found.  Not  making  difference  be- 
tv.renc  these  places  of  idolatrie,  and  marry  parish  kirks,  when 
God's  word  shuld  have  bin  preached  in  many  part*  where  they 
resorted,  as  in  such  tumultes  and  suddsinties  useth  to  come  to 
posse ;  namelye,  among  such  a  nation  as  we  arev— 

"  Another  thing  frll  out  at  that  time,  which  may  be  excused 
by  reason  of  nccessitie ;  when  as  the  lordes,  and  some  of  the 
nobilhie,  principall  enterprysers  of  the  reformation,  having  to 
do  with  the  Frenchmen,  and  many  their  swish.  ia  of  oar  owne 
nation  enemies  to  these  proceedings,  were  forced,  not  onery  to 
ingoge  their  owne  hndes,  and  bestow*  whatsoever  they  were 
able  to  fumishe  of  their  owne  patTimonie,  for  maintenance  of 
men  of  wane,  and  other  charges,  hut  also  to  take  the  lead  and 
belles,  with  other  jewelles  and  ornaments  of  kirkes,  abhayes, 
and  other  places  of  superstition,  to  employ  the  same,  and'the 
prises  thereof,  to  resist  the  enemies.  Tne  most  parte  of  the 
realme  licand  in  their  contrarie.  This  I  say,  cannot  be  alto- 
gether blamed."  Against  Sacrilege,  Three  sermon* preached 
by  Muifitcr  Robert  Pout,  an  aged  Pattour  in  the  Kirk  of 
God.    B.  6,  7.  Edinburgh,  1599.     Comp.  Keith,  p.  468. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  immense  loss  which  literature 
sustained  on  that  occasion?  M Bibliothecks  destroied,  the 
volumes  of  the  fathers,  councells,  and  other  hooka  of  humane 
learning,  with  the  registers  of  the  church,  cast  into  the  streets, 
afterwards  gathered  in  heapes,  and  consumed  with  tbt" 
Sl*>ttiswood's  MS.  apud  Keith,  Historic,  p.  508.  Does  not 
such  conduct  equal  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mahometan  chieftain 
who  deprived  the  world  of  the  invaluable  Alexandrine  library  ?- 
As  every  one  is  apt  to  deplore  the  loss  of  that  commodity  up- 
on which  he  sets  the  greatest  value,  I  might  feel  more  inclined 
to  join  in  this  lamentation,  were  I  not  fully  convinced  that  the 
real  loss  was  extremely  trifling,  and  that  it  has  been  compen- 
sated ten  thousand  fold.  Where,  and  of  what  kind  were  these 
bibliothecks  1  Omnt  ignotum  magnificmn.  The  public  was 
long  amused  with  the  tale  of  a  elastic  library  at  Iona,  which 
promised  a  complete  copy  of  Livy's  works,  not  to  be  found  in 
all  the  world  beside;  a  miracle  which  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the 
abundance  of  his  literary  faith,  seems  to  have  been  inclined 
to  admit  Danes,  and  Reformers,  and  Republicans,  were  suc- 
cessively anathematized,  and  consigned  to  the  shades  of  bar- 
barism, for  the  destruction  of  what  (for  aught  that  appears) 
seems  to  have  existed  only  in  the  brains  of  antiquarians.  It 
has  been  common  to  say,  that  all  the  learning  of  the  timeswas 
confined  to  monasteries.  This  was  true  at  a  certain  period ; 
but  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  fact  in  the  age  in  which  the  Refor- 
mation took  place.  Low  as  literature  was  in  Scotland  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lfith  century,  for  the  credit  of  my  country  I 
trust,  that  it  was  not  in  so  poor  a  state  in  the  universities  as  h 
was  in  the  monasteries.  Take  the  account  of  one  who  has 
bestowed  much  attention  on  the  monastic  antiquities  of  Scot- 
land. "  Monkish  ambition  tcmunatcd  in  acquiring  skill  hi 
scholastic  disputation.  If  any  tiling  besides  simple  theology 
was  read"  [I  greatly  doubt  if  there  is  any  good  evidence  of 
i  tlus  being  a  practice  at  the  period  of  which!  speak]  u  it  might 
'  consist  of  the  legends  of  saints,  who  were  pictured  converting 
iniidels,  interceding  for  offenders,  and  over-reaching  fiends;  or 
of  romances,  recording  the  valour  of  some  hardy  adventurer, 
continually  occupied  in  ware  with  Pagans,  or  in  vanquishing 
giants,  foiling  necromancers,  and  combating  dragons.  Some 
wen;  chroniclers ;  and  books  of  the  laws  might  be  transcribed 
or  dej>osited  with  monks.  Some  might  be  conversant  in  me- 
dicine and  the  occult  sciences."  Dalyell's  Cursory  Remarks, 
prefixed  to  Scottish  Poems,  i.  17,  18. 

But  we  art;  not  left  to  conjecture,  or  to  general  inferences, 
concerning  the  state  of  the  monastic  libraries.  We  have  the 
catalogues  of  two  libraries,  the  one  of  a  monastery,  the  other 
of  a  collegiate  church ;  which  may  be  deemed  fair  specimens 
of  the  condition  of  the  remainder  in  the  respective  ages  to 
which  they  lielonged.  The  former  is  the  catalogue  of  the  li- 
brary of  the  Culdean  monastery  at  Lochlevin  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  consisted  of  seventeen  l>ooks,  all  of  them  neccssarilv 
in  manuscript.  Among  these  were  a  pastorale,  graduate,  and 
missule,  books  common  to  all  monasteries,  and  without  which 
their  religious  sen-ices  could  not  be  performed ;  the  Text  of 
the  (jiospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  an  Exposition  of 
(jJenesis ;  a  Collection  of  Sentences ;  and  an  Interpretation  of 
Sayings.  The  rest  seem  to  have  consisted  of  some  of  the 
writings  of  Prosper,  and  perhaps  of  Origen  and  Jerom.  Ja- 
mieson's  Historical  Account  of  the  ancient  Culdees,  p.  376—8. 
It  may  Ik?  granted  that 'this  collection  of  books  was  by  no 
means  despicable  in  that  age ;  but  certainly  it  contained  noth- 
ing, the  loss  of  which  has  been  injurious  to  literature.    I  have 
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no  doubt  that,  if  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  with  the  Lochlevin 
•eel  or  superscription,  (whether  authentic  or  fictitious)  were 
to  occur,  with  antiquarians  it  would  give  as  high  a  price  as  a 
Polyglot ;  but  there  can  be  as  little  question  that  one  copy  of  the 
Greek  Testament  is  of  more  real  value.  From  the  12th  to  the  16th 
century,  the  monastic  libraries  did  not  improve.  The  catalogue 
of  the  library  at  Stirling  exhibits  the  true  state  of  learning  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  mentioned  period.  It  contained,  in- 
deed, a  copy  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  in  manuscript,  most 
probably  in  Latin ;  the  remainder  of  its  contents  was  purely 
monkkh.  There  were  four  missals,  two  psalters,  four  antir 
phames,  three  breviaries,  two  legends,  four  gradual*,  and  ten 
processionals.   DalyelTs  Fragments  of  Scottish  History,  p.  77. 

I  have  occasionally  met,  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  with 
notices  of  volumes  of  the  Fathers  being  in  the  possession  of 
the  Scottish  monasteries,  but  nothing  from  which  I  could  con- 
elude  that  they  had  complete  copies  of  any  of  their  writings. 
The  Abbot  of  Crossraguell,  indeed,  speaks  of  his  being  in 
possession  of  a  large  stock  of  this  kind,  (Keith,  Append.  193.) 
which  some  writers  have  been  pleased  to  calculate  at "  a  cart- 
load." It  does  not  appear  however  that  they  belonged  to  the 
monastery  over  which  he  presided.  But  whatever  books  of 
this  kind  were  to  be  found  in  them  the  reformers  would  be 
anxious  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy.  The  chartularies  were 
the  most  valuable  writings  deposited  in  monasteries ;  and  many 
of  these  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  reformers  were 
not  ilfrr"-**  to  consume  these  records,  and  we  find  them  mak- 
ing use  of  them  in  their  writings.  Knox,  Historic,  p.  1,  2,  3. 
The  mass-books  were  the  most  likely  objects  of  their  ven- 
geance, and  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  number  of  them  were 
committed  to  the  flames,  in  testimony  of  their  abhorrence  of 
the  popish  worship.  Yet  they  were  careful  to  preserve  copies 
of  them,  which  they  produced  in  their  disputes  with  the  Ko- 
rean Catholics.    Ibid.  p.  261. 

But  whatever  literary  ravages  were  committed,  let  them  not 
be  imputed  exclusively  to  the  tumultuary  reformation  of  Scot- 
land, to  the  fanaticism  of  our  reformers,  or  the  barbarous  igno- 
rance of  our  nobles.  In  England,  the  same  proceedings  took 
place  to  a  far  greater  extent,  and  the  loss  must  have  been  far 
greater.  "  Another  misfortune  (says  Collier)  consequent  up- 
on the  suppression  of  the  abbeys  was  an  ignorant  destruction 
of  a  great  many  valuable  books. — The  books,  instead  of  being 
removed  to  royal  libraries,  to  those  of  cathedrals,  or  the  universi- 
ties, were  frequently  thrown  in  to  the  grantees,  as  things  of 
slender  consideration.  Their  avarice  was  sometimes  so  mean, 
and  their  ignorance  so  undistmguishing,  that  when  the  covers 
were  somewhat  rich,  and  would  yield  a  little,  they  pulled  them 
eft  threw  away  the  books,  or  turned  them  to  waste  paper." — 
M  A  number  of  them  which  purchased  these  superstitious  man- 
sions (says  bishop  Bale)  reserved  of  those  library  books,  some 
to  serve  their  Jakes,  some  to  scour  their  candlesticks,  and  some 
to  rob  their  boots,  and  some  they  sold  to  the  grocers  and  soap- 
sellers,  and  some  they  sent  over  the  sea  to  lnrnkbinders,  not  in 
small  numbers,  but  at  times  whole  ships  full.  Yea,  the  uni- 
versities are  not  clear  in  this  detestable  fact ;  but  cursed  is  the 
belly  which  seeketh  to  be  fed  with  so  ungodly  gains,  and  so 
deeply  shameth  his  native  country.  I  know  a  merchant  man 
(which  shall  at  this  time  be  nameless)  that  !>ought  the  contents 
of  two  noble  libraries  for  forty  shillings  price ;  a  shame  it  is  to 
be  spoken.  This  stuff  hath  he  occupied  instead  of  gray  paper 
fay  the  space  of  more  than  these  ten  years,  and  yet  hath  he 
store  enough  for  as  many  years  to  come."  Bale's  Declaration, 
Ac.  apod  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist  ii.  166. 

Note  XXXIV.  p.  77. 

Aversion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Scottish  war. — The 
personal  aversion  of  Elizabeth  to  engage  in  the  war  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation  has  not,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  been 
noticed  by  any  of  our  historians.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  well 
authenticated  from  state  papers,  whether  it  arose  from  extreme 
caution  at  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  from  her  known 
parsimony,  or  from  her  high  notions  respecting  royal  preroga- 
tive. Cecil  mentions  it  repeatedly  in  lus  correspondence  with 
Throkmorton.  u  God  tricth  us  (says  he)  with  many  difficul- 
ties. The  Queen's  majestie  never  likcth  this  matter  of  Scot- 
land ;  you  knowe  what  hangeth  thcreuppon :  weak-hearted  men 
and  flatterers  will  follow  that  way. — I  have  had  such  a  tor- 
ment herin  with  the  queen's  majestic,  as  an  ague  hath  not  in 
five  fitts  so  much  abated.  Forbes,  i.  454,  455.  In  another 
setter  he  says ;  "  What  will  follow  of  my  going  towardes  Scot- 
fends,  I  know  not;  but  I  feere  the  success,  quia,  the  queen's 


maicstie  is  so  evil  disposed  to  the  matter,  which  troubleth  us 
all.  Ibid.  460.  It  was  not  until  her  council  had  presented  a 
formal  petition  to  her,  that  she  gave  her  consent  Ibid.  390. 
Even  after  she  had  agreed  to  hostilities,  she  began  to  waver, 
and  listened  to  the  artful  proposals  of  the  French  court,  who 
endeavoured  to  amuse  her  until  such  time  as  they  were  able 
to  convey  more  effectual  aid  to  the  queen  regent  of  Scotland. 
Killigrew,  in  a  letter  to  Throkmorton,  after  mentioning  the  re- 
pulse of  the  English  army  in  an  assault  on  the  fortifications  of 
Leith,  says :  "  This,  together  with  the  bischope's  [of  Valence] 
relation  unto  the  queen's  majestie,  caused  her  to  renew  the 
opinion  of  Cassandra."  Ibid.  450.  This  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  the  premature  at- 
tempt to  negociate,  in  April  1560,  which  so  justly  alarmed  the 
lords  of  the  Congregation ;  an  occurrence  not  adverted  to  in 
our  common  histories.  Sadler,  State  Papers,  i.  719,  721. 
The  Scotch  protestants  were  much  indebted  to  Cecil  and 
Throkmorton,  for  the  assistance  which  they  obtained  from 
England.  A  numlwr  of  the  counsellors,  who  had  been  in  the 
cabinet  of  queen  Mary,  did  all  in  their  power  to  foster  the 
disinclination  of  Elizabeth.  Lord  Grey  in  one  of  his  des- 
patches, complains  of  the  influence  of  these  ministers,  whom 
he  calls  Phillipians,  from  their  attachment  to  the  interest  of 
the  king  of  Spain.    Haynes,  p.  295. 

Note  XXXV.  p.  78. 

Ijoyaky  of  the  Scottish  Protestants,— The  hostile  advance 
of  the  Regent  against  Perth  first  drove  the  lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence.  Her  reiterated 
infraction  of  treaties,  and  the  gradual  developement  of  her 
designs,  by  the  introduction  of  French  troops  into  the  king- 
dom rendered  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  and  permanent  ad- 
justment of  differences  very  improbable,  and  dictated  the  pro- 
priety of  strengthening  their  confederation,  that  they  might  be 
prepared  for  a  sudden  and  more  formidable  attack.  These 
considerations  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  posture  of  defence 
in  which  they  kept  themselves  during  the  summer  of  1559, 
and  the  steps  which  they  took  to  secure  assistance  from  Eng- 
land. If  their  exact  situation  is  not  kept  in  view,  on  accurate 
judgment  of  their  conduct  cannot  be  formed,  and  their  partial 
and  temporary  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the  Regent  will 
be  represented  as  an  avowed  rebellion  against  her  authority. 
But  whatever  be  the  modern  ideas  on  this  subject,  they  did 
not  consider  the  former  as  necessarily  implying  the  latter,  and 
they  continued  to  profess  not  only  their  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,  but  also  their  readiness  to  obey  the  queen  regent  in 
every  thing  not  inconsistent  with  their  security,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  nation ;  nay,  they  actually  yielded  obedience  to 
her,  by  paying  taxes  to  the  officers  whom  she  appointed  to  re- 
cere  them.  Knox,  p.  176.  Private  and  confidential  letters 
are  justly  considered  as  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  as  to 
the  intentions  of  men.  Our  Reformer,  in  a  letter  written  to 
Mrs.  Locke,  on  the  25th  of  June  1559,  says ;  "The  queen  is 
retired  unto  Dunbar.  The  fine  [end]  is  known  unto  God.  We 
mean  no  tumult,  no  alteration  of  authority,  but  only  the  re- 
formation of  religion,  and  suppressing  of  idolatry."  Cald. 
MS.  L  429.  At  an  early  period,  indeed,  she  accused  them  of 
a  design  to  throw  off  their  allegiance.  When  the  Prior  of 
St  Andrews  joined  their  party,  she  industriously  circulated 
the  report  that  he  ambitiously  aimed  at  the  sovereignty,  and 
that  they  intended  to  confer  it  upon  him.  Knox,  149.  Forbes, 
L  180.  It  was  one  of  the  special  instructions  given  to  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  when  he  was  sent  down  to  Berwick,  that  he 
should  "  explore  the  very  trueth"  as  to  this  report.  Sadler,  i. 
731.  In  all  his  confidential  correspondence  with  his  court, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  insinuation  that  Sadler  had  discovered 
any  evidence  to  induce  him  to  credit  that  charge.  This  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  Prior's  innocence,  if  it  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  what  I  shall  immediately  state ;  not  to  mention  the 
testimony  of  Melvil.     Memoirs,  p.  27. 

When  the  Earl  of  Arran  joined  the  Congregation,  the 
Queen  Regent  circulated  the  same  report  respecting  him. 
Knox,  p.  174.  As  far  as  the  Congregation  were  concerned, 
this  accusation  was  equally  unfounded  as  the  former.  Ibid.  p. 
176.  But  there  are  some  circumstances  connected  with  it 
which  deserve  attention,  as  they  set  the  loyalty  of  the  Scottish 
protestants  in  a  very  clear  light  The  earl  of  Arran,  and  not 
the  prior  of  St  Andrews,  was  the  favourite  of  the  English 
court  Messengers  were  appointed  by  them  to  bring  him  over 
from  the  continent,  and  be  was  conducted  through  England 
into  Scotland,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Congregation. 
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Forbea,  L  164, 166, 171,  216.  Sadler,  L  417,  421, 437, 489. 
There  is  also  good  evidence  that  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth 
wished  him  to  be  raised  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  if  not  also 
that  they  had  projected  the  uniting  of  the  two  crowns  by  a 
marriage  between  him  and  Elizabeth.  "The  way  to  pcrfait 
this  assuredly  (says  Tluokmorton  to  Cecil)  is,  that  the  erle  of 
Amine  do  as  Edward  the  IV.  did,  when  he  landed  at  Ravena- 
purg :  (he  pretended  to  the  dutchy  of  York ;  and  having  that, 
he  would  not  leave  till  he  had  the  diademe)  for  then  of  ne- 
cessitie  uY  erle  of  Arran  must  depend  upon  the  devotion  of 
England,  to  maintain  and  defend  himself.  I  feare  all  other 
devises  and  handelings  will  prove  like  an  apotecary  his  shop; 
and  therefore  I  leave  to  your  discretion  to  provydc  by  all 
mcanes  for  this  matter,  l>oth  there  and  in  Scotland.**  And 
again :  "  Methinks,  the  lord  of  G range.  Ledington,  Bomavea, 
and  the  chief  doers  of  the  Congregation  (which  I  wold  wish 
specially  to  lie  done  and  procured  by  the  prior  of  St  An- 
drewesj  should  l>e  {icrsnaded  to  set  forward  these  purposes 
before :  for  there  is  no  way  for  them  to  have  any  safety  or 
surety,  oneles  thei  make  the  earl  nf  Arran  king  ;  and  as  it  is 
their  surety,  so  it  is  also  ours.  In  this  matter  there  must  be 
used  iKJth  wisdome,  courage,  and  spede."  Forbes,  i  435,  436. 
Throkmorton,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  at  this  time  the  most 
confidential  friend  of  Cecil,  and,  in  his  despatches  from 
France,  pressed  the  adoption  of  those  measures  which  the 
secretary  hod  recommended  to  the  Queen  and  council.  Had 
not  the  Congregation  l»een  decidedly  averse  to  any  change  of 
the  government  which  would  have  set  aside  their  queen,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  this  plan  would  have  been  carried 
into  execution.  The  report  of  an  intended  marriage  between 
Elizabeth  and  Arran  was  general  at  that  time ;  and  whatever 
were  the  Queen's  own  intentions,  it  seems  to  have  been  seri- 
ously contemplated  by  her  ministers.  Ibid.  214,  215,  282, 
288.  This  accounts  for  the  recommendation  of  this  measure 
by  the  Scottish  Estates,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war. 
Keith,  154. 

Note  XXXVI.  p.  80. 

Authorities  for  the  statement  of  Knox's  political  princi- 
ples*— The  following  extracts  from  Knox's  writings  relate  to 
the  principal  points  touched  in  the  statement  of  his  political 
sentiments.  "  In  lew  wordis  to  speik  my  conscience ;  the 
regiment  of  princes  is  this  day  cum  to  that  heap  of  iniquitie, 
that  no  godlie  man  can  brake  office  or  autoritie  under  thame, 
but  in  so  doing  hie  solbe  compellit  not  onlie  oganis  equitie  and 
justice  to  oppress  the  pure,  but  also  cxprcssedlic  to  tycht 
oganis  God  and  his  ordinance,  either  in  maintenance  of  idolotrie, 
or  ellis  in  persecuting  Godis  chosiii  childrene.  And  what 
must  follow  hcirof,  hut  that  ether  princeis  be  rcformit  and  be 
compellit  also  to  reform  their  vvickit  laws,  or  els  all  gud  men 
depart  fira  thair  service  and  companie?"  Additions  to  the 
Apology  of  the  Parisian  Protestants,  apud  MS.  letters,  p. 
477.  Dr.  Robertson  has  ascribed  to  Knox  and  Buchanan  on 
u  excessive  admiration  of  ancient  policy ;"  and  he  says,  their 
"  principles,  authorities,  and  examples  were  all  drawn  from 
ancient  writers,"  and  their  political  system  founded  *'  not  on 
the  maxims  of  feudal,  hut  of  ancient  republican  government" 
History  of  Scotland,  voL  i.  b.  ii.  p.  391.  Lond.  1809.  These 
assertions  need  some  qualification.  If  republican  govern- 
ment be  opposed  to  absolute  monarchy,  the  principles  of  Knox 
and  Buchanan  may  be  denominated  republican ;  but  if  the 
term  (as  now  commonly  understood)  be  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  monarchy  itself,  it  cannot  Ihj  shewn  that  they  ad- 
mired or  recommended  republicaniflin.  They  were  the  friends 
of  limited  monarchy.  It  is  the  excellence  of  the  government 
of  Britain,  that  tho  feudal  maxims  which  once  predominated 
in  it  have  been  corrected,  or  their  influence  counteracted,  by 
others  borrowed  from  republican  constitutions.  And  it  is  not 
a  little  to  the  credit  of  the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  these 
writers,  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  admiration  of  ancient 
models  of  legislation,  in  comparison  with  the  existing 
feudal  monuments,  they  contented  themselves  with  recom- 
mending such  principles  as  were  requisite  for  restraining  the 
arbitrary  power  of  kings,  and  securing  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, >*or  were  all  their  authorities  and  examples  drawn  from 
ancient  writ-re,  as  may  be  seen  in  Buchanan's  Dialogue,  De 
jure  regni  apud  Scotos. 

In  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  a  few 
days  after  her  suspension  from  the  regency,  Knox  says ;  "  My 
touns  did  liothe  per* wade  and  obtein,  that  your  authorise  ana4 
rejriment  suld  I*  obeyed  of  us  in  all  things  lawful!,  till  ye  dc- 


clair  yourself  opin  Anemia  to  thai  comocn  i 
allace !  ye  have  done,"  Hiatorie,  p,  180.  This  i 
is  justified  by  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  hit  brethren  Define 
his  arrival  in  Scotland.  The  following  extract  from  a  fetter 
addressed  to  the  proteatant  nobility,  December  17, 1567,  m  a 
specimen.  u  But  now  no  farcer  to  trubill  you  at  the  present, 
I  will  onlie  advertis  you  of  tic  brut  at  I  hear  in  fhir  partis  mv 
certanhe  noyait,  whiik  it  this,  that  contradictions  and  rebel- 
lioun  is  maid  to  the  autoritie  be  mm  in  that  retime.  In  whisk 
poynt  my  conscience  will  not  suffer  me  to  kern  back  fsvmjtm 
my  eonaall,  ye,  my  judgment  and  wHiiinaniiriaeui,  wfai&  I 
communicat  with  yow  in  Godis  feb,  and  by  the  aatvanea  of 
his  trueth,  whilk  is  this,  that  nane  of  yon  mat  seik  to  promtt 
the  glorie  of  Chryat  do  suddanlie  disobey  or  displeat  the  estab- 
lissit  autoritie  in  things  lawful,  neither  jit  that  ye  assist  or  fcr- 
tifie  such  as,  for  thair  awn  particular  cant  and  waddne  pw- 
motioun,  wald  trubill  the  tame.  But,  in  the  bowsdha  of  Chrytt 
Jesus,  I  exhort  yow,  that  with  all  simphotie  and  lawfull  obe- 
dience, with  boldness  in  God,  and  with  opin  ronfctaioun  oft 
your  faith,  ye  seek  the  favour  of  the  autoritie,  that  by  it  (yf 
possible  be)  the  caut  in  whilk  ye  labour  may  be  granotjt,  or, 
at  the  leist,  not  pcrsecutit :  Whilk  thing,  efter  an  homiu  re. 
quist,  yf  ye  can  not  atteane,  then  with  oppin  and 
testation  of  your  obedience  to  be  given  to  the 
all  thingis  not  plainclie  repugnyng  to  God,  ye 
attemp  the  extrcamitie,  whilk  is,  to  provyd  ( whidder  the  ana> 
ritie  will  content  or  no)  that  Chrystis  evangell  may  be  trewht 
preachit,  and  his  halie  sacramentis  rychtlie  nnmalwit  unto  yow 
and  to  your  brethren,  the  suhjectisof  that  retime.  And  finder 
ye  lawfully  may,  ye,  and  thairto  is  bound,  to  defend  your 
brethrene  frome  persecutioun  and  tiranny,  be  it  agama  prmeea 
or  emprioris,  to  the  uttermost  of  your  power ;  pnrydiugaiwayit 
(at  I  have  said)  that  nether  your  self  deny  tawnill  oiwsrianca, 
nether  yit  that  ye  assist  nor  prornot  thote  that  teik  autoriut 
and  pre-eminence  of  warldlie  glorie,"  M&  Lettere,  p.  434, 
436. 

In  a  conversation  with  queen  Mary  at  Lochlevin,  ysm  find 
him  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  a  mutual  compact  hit  warn 
rulers  and  subjects.    u  It  sail  be  profitafaill  to  yonr  majesty  to 
consider  quhat  is  the  thing  your  grace's  subjects  hrika  to  re- 
ceave  of  your  majesty,  and  quhat  U  it  that  ye  ancfat  to  do  un- 
to thame  by  mutual  contract.    They  ar  bound  to  obey  yon, 
and  that  not  bot  in  God ;  ye  are  bound  to  keip  lawet  onto 
thame.    Ye  crave  of  thame  service ;  they  crave  of  yon  pro- 
tectioun  and  defence  against  wicked  doom.    Now,  madam,  if 
you  sail  deny  your  dewty  unto  thame  (qukilk  etpecialy  craves 
that  ye  punish  malefactors)  wink  ye  to  receave  mil  ohedifnet 
of  thame  1"     Historic,  p.  327.    This  sentiment  was  adopted 
by  his  countrymen.     The  committee  appointed  by  the  regent 
Murray,  to  prepare  overtures  for  the  parliament  which  met  in 
December  1567,  (of  which  committee  our  Reformer  was  a 
member)  agreed  to  this  proposition ;  u  The  band  and  contract 
to  be  muluale  and  reciprous  in  all  tymes  cuming  betwixt  the 
prince  and  God,  and  lus  faithful  people,  according  to  the  word 
of  God."     Robertson's  Records  of  Parliament,  p.  796.    This 
was  also  one  of  the  articles  subscribed  at  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  July  preceding ;  and  the  language  of  this  is  still  more 
clear  and  express, — u  mutual  and  reciproque  in  all  tymes  com- 
ing betwixt  the  prince  and  God,  and  also  betwixt  the  prince 
and  faithful  people"    Buik  of  the  Universnll  Kirk,  p.  34. 
Advoc  Lib.    Keith,  582.    See  also  the  proclamation  of  die 
king's  authority.      Anderson's  Collections,  vol.  ii  p.  206. 
Keith,  441.    The  right  of  resistance  was  formally  recognised 
in  the  inscription  on  a  coin  stamped  soon  after  die  coronation 
of  James  VI.     On  one  of  the  sides  is  the  figure  of  a  sword 
with  a  crown  upon  it,  and  the  words  of  Trajan  circumscribed. 
Pro  me;  si  mercor,  in  me  ;  L  e.  Use  this  sword  for  me;  if  1 
J  deserve  it>  against  me.    Cardonell's  Numismata  Scouts,  pbte 
I  ix.  p.  101.     Our  Reformer's  Appellation  may  be  consulted  far 
the  proof  of  what  has  been  asserted,  (307, 308.)  as  to  his  en- 
|  deavours  to  repress  aristocratical  tyranny,  and  to  awaken  the 
.  moss  of  the  people  to  a  due  sense  of  their  rights.    See  alto 
I  Historic,  p.  100.    The  effect  of  the  Reformation  in  extending 
j  popular  liberty  was  very  visible  in  the  parh'ament  which  met 
.  in  August  1560,  in  which  there  were  representatives  from  all 
the  boroughs,  and  a  hundred  lesser  barons,  u  with  many 
i  otheris  baronis,  fre  holderis,  and  landit  men."     Keith  informs 
I  us  that,  during  a  space  of  no  less  than  seventy-seven  yean 
I  preceding,  u  scarcely  had  one  of  the  inferior  gentry  appeared 
in  parliament     And  therefore  (adds  he)  I  know  not  but  h 
j  may  be  deemed  somewhat  unusual,  for  a  hundred  of  them  to 
I  jump  all  at  once  into  the  parliament,  especially  in  such  a 
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juncture  m  the  present  was.  History,  p.  147,  148.  The 
petition  presented  by  the  leaser  borons,  fur  liberty  to  sit  and 
vote  in  the  parliament,  has  this  remarkable  clause  in  it ;  **  other- 
wise we  think  that  whotaomever  ordinances  and  statutes  be 
made  concerning  us  and  our  estate,  we  not  being  required  and 
suffered  to  reason  and  vote  at  the  making  thereof,  that  the 
same  should  not  oblige  us  to  stand  thereto."  Robertson's 
History  of  Scotland,  Append.  No.  4. 

Liberal  principles  respecting  civil  government  accompanied 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  Knox  had  the  concurrence 
of  English  bishops  in  his  doctrine  concerning  the  limited 
authority  of  kings,  and  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  them.  See 
above.  Note  BB.  and  vol.  ii.  Note  I  J.  He  had  the  express 
approbation  of  the  principal  divines  in  the  foreign  churches. 
Historic,  863,  366.  In  the  17th  century,  some  of  the  French 
reformed  divines,  in  their  great  loyalty  to  the  Grand  Mm- 
arque^  disclaimed  our  Reformer's  political  sentiments,  and  re- 
presented them  as  proceeding  from  the  fervid  and  daring  spirit 
of  the  Scots  nation,  or  adapted  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
their  government  Riveti  Castig.  in  Balzacum,  cap.  xiii.  §  14. 
apod  Oper.  torn.  iii.  p.  539.  Rotterd.  16C0.  8^e  also  quota- 
tuns  from  other  French  authors  in  Bayle,  Diet  Art.  Knox, 
Note  E.  In  the  controversy  occasioned  by  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  our  Reformer's  name  and  principles  were  introduc- 
ed. Milton  appealed  to  him,  and  quoted  his  writings,  in  de- 
fence of  that  deed.  One  of  Milton's  opponents  told  him  that 
he  could  produce  in  his  support  only  a  single  Scot,  **  whom 
his  own  age  could  not  suffer,  and  whom  all  the  reformers, 
especially  the  French,  condemned  in  this  point"  Regii  San- 
guinis Clamor  ad  Ccelum,  p.   129.     HagavComit     1652, 


i  by  Peter  du  Moulin,  the  son.  Milton,  in  his  Rejoinder, 
with  truth,  that  Knox  had  asserted,  that  his  opinions 
e "approved  by  Calvin,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  re- 
formed churches.  Miltoni  Defensio  secunda  pro  Pop.  Anglic. 
p.  101.  HagavComit  1654.  See  also  Milton  s  Prose  Works, 
by  Symmons,  voL  ii.  p.  291 — 2,  307,  378.     Loud.  1806. 

But  long  before  the  controversy  respecting  the  execution  of 
Charles,  Milton  had  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  high  praise 
eoncerning  our  Reformer.  Arguing  against  the  abuses  com- 
mitted by  Licensers  of  the  press,  he  says :  "  Nay,  which  is 
more  lamentable,  if  the  work  of  any  deceased  author,  though 
never  so  famous  in  his  life-time  and  even  to  this  day,  come  to 
their  hands  for  license  to  be  printed  or  reprinted,  if  there  be 
found  in  his  book  one  sentence  of  a  venturous  edge,  uttered 
in  the  height  of  xral,  (and  who  knows  whether  it  might  not 
be  the  dictate  of  a  divine  spirit  ?)  Yet  not  suiting  with  every 
low  decrepit  humour  of  their  own,  though  it  were  Kxox  him- 
self the  reformer  of  a  kingdom,  that  spake  it,  they  will  not 
pardon  hhn  their  dash :  the  sense  of  that  great  man  shall  to 
all  posterity  be  lost  for  the  tearfulness,  or  the  presumptuous 
rashnease  of  a  perfunctory  licenser.  And  to  what  an 
author  this  violence  hath  bin  lately  done,  and  in  what  book  of 
great  consequence  to  be  faithfully  publish!,  I  could  now  in- 
stance, hut  sliall  forbear  till  a  more  convenient  season.*1  Mil- 
ton's Prose  Works,  ut  supra,  vol  L  p.  31 1.  The  tract  from 
which  this  quotation  is  made  was  first  published  in  1644,  the 
year  in  which  David  Buchanan's  edition  of  Knox's  History 
appeared.  Milton  evidently  refers  to  that  work,  and  his  word's 
seem  to  imply  that  an  attempt  had  recently  been  mode  to  pre- 
vent its  publication,  or  at  least  to  mutilate  and  deprave  it 
But  from  the  incidental  and  cursory  manner  in  which  he 
touches  on  the  subject  we  cannot  infer  with  any  certainty 
from  what  quarter  this  attempt  was  made. 

Note  XXXVn.  page  86. 

I  shall,  in  mis  note,  add  some  particulars  respecting  the 
early  practice  of  the  reformed  church  of  Scotland,  under  the 
following  heads. 

Of  Doctors, — The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
indeed  of  other  reformed  churches,  on  this  head,  has  not  been 
very  uniform  and  decided.  The  first  Book  of  Discipline 
does  not  mention  doctors,  but  it  seems  to  take  for  granted 
what  had  been  stated  respecting  the  officers  of  the  church  in 
the  Book  of  Common  order,  where  they  arc  declared  to  be  u  a 
fourth  kind  of  ministers  left  to  the  church  of  Christ,"  although 
the  Bngfiah  church  at  Geneva  could  not  attain  them.  Knox's 
Liturgy,  p.  14.  Dunlop's  Confessions,  ii.  409,  410.  In  the 
second  Book  of  Discipline  they  are  expressly  mentioned  as 
"ane  of  the  twa  ordinar  and  perpetual  functions  that  travel 
m  the  word,"  and  "  different  from  the  pastor,  not  only  in 
name,  but  in  diversity  of  gifts."    The  doctor  is  to  "  assist  the 


|  pastor  in  the  government  of  the  kirk,  and  concur  with  the 
I  elders  his  brethren  in  all  assemblies,"  but  not  "  to  minister  the 
'sacraments  or  celebrate  marriage."  Dunlop,  ii  773,  774. 
j  The  Book  of  Common  Order  and  second  Book  of  Discipline 
■  agree  in  comprehending,  under  the  name  and  office  of  a  doc- 
tor, "the  order  in  schooles,  colledgea,  and  universities.''  Ut 
supra.  The  feet  seems  to  be,  that  there  never  were  any  doc- 
tors in  the  church  of  Scotland,  except  the  teachers  of  divinity 
in  the  universities.  "  Quamvis  ecclesia  nostra  (says  Calder- 
wood)  post  primam  rcformationem  quatuor  agnoscat  minis- 
trorum  genera,  pastorum,  doctorum,  presbytonun,  et  diacon- 
OTum :  tamen  doctorcs  alios  nondum  habuit  quam  schol- 
orchas."  Dc  Regimine  Eccletise  Scoficanx  Brevis  Relatio, 
'.  p.  1,  2.  Anno  1618.  Some  writers  have  asserted,  that  it 
was  as  doctors  that  both  Buclianan  and  Andrew  Melville  sat, 
and  sometimes  presided,  in  the  church  courts.  The  episco- 
palians having  objected,  that  the  church  of  Scotland  admitted 
persons  to  act  as  moderators  in  her  assemblies  who  were  in 
no  ecclesiastical  office,  and  having  instanced  in  the  two  per* 
sons  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Baillie  gives  this  answer:  "Mr. 
\  Mclvil  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  so  long  aa  episcopal  per- 
secution permitted,  did  sit  with  great  rcnowne  in  the  prune 
chair  we  had  of  that  faculty :  George  Buchanan  had  some- 
times, as  I  have  heard,  been  a  preacher  at  St  Andrews;  after 
his  long  traveUs  he  was  employed  by  our  church  and  state  to 
be  a  teacher  to  king  James  and  his  family :  of  his  faithfulness© 
in  this  charge  he  left,  I  believe,  to  the  world  good  and  Bans- 
factory  tokens;  the  eminency  of  this  person  was  so  great, 
that  no  society  of  men  need  be  ashamed  to  have  been  moder- 
ated by  his  wisdome."  Historical  Vindication,  p.  21,  22. 
The  report  that  Mr.  Baillie  had  heard  of  Buchanan  having 
been  a  preacher  probably  originated  from  the  divinity  lectures 
which  Calderwood  informs  us  he  read  with  great  applause  in 
the  university  of  St  Andrews.  u  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Mel- 
vin  were  doctors  in  divinity,"  says  Rntherfurd,  Lex  Rex,  pre£ 
p.  5.  Iiond.  1644. 

Of  Readers. — Those  employed  as  readers  appear  to  have 
often  transgressed  the  bounds  prescribed  to  them,  and  to  have 
both  solemnized  marriage,  and  administered  the  sacraments. 
Different  acts  of  Assembly  were  made  to  restrain  these  ex- 
cesses. The  General  Assembly,  October  1676,  prohibited  all 
readers  from  ministering  "  the  holie  sacrament  of  the  Lord, 
except  such  as  hes  the  word  of  exhortation."  The  Assembly 
which  met  in  July  1579  inhibited  them  from  celebrating  mar- 
riage, unless  they  were  found  meet  by  u  the  commission,  or 
synodal  assembly.''  At  length,  in  April  1581,  the  order  was 
suppressed.  "Anent  readers:  Forsamekle  as  in  assemblies 
preceding,  the  office  thereof  was  concludit  to  be  no  ordinar 
office  in  the  kirk  of  God,  and  the  admission  of  them  suspendit 
to  the  present  assemttlie ;  the  kirk  in  ane  voyce  bee  votit  and 
concludit  farder,  that  in  na  rymes  coming  any  reider  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  office  of  reider,  be  any  having  power  within  the 
kirk."     Buik  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  in  loc. 

Of  Superintendent*. — The  church  of  Scotland  did  not  con- 
sider superintendents  as  ordinary  or  permanent  office-bearers 
in  the  church.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Order.  The  first  Book  of  Discipline  explicitly  declares, 
that  their  appointment  was  a  matter  of  temporary  expedience, 
for  the  plantation  of  the  church,  and  on  acci  unt  of  the  pau- 
city of  ministers.  Its  words  arc :  M  Because  we  have  appointed 
a  larger  stipend  to  them  that  shall  l»e  superintendents  than  to 
the  rest  of  the  ministers,  we  have  thought  good  to  signifie  to 
your  honours  such  reasons  as  moved  us  to  make  difference  be- 
twixt teachers  at  this  time"  And  again :  **  We  consider 
that  if  the  ministers  whom  God  hath  endowed  with  his  sin- 
gular graces  amongst  us  should  lw  appointed  to  several  places, 
there  to  make  their  continual  residence,  that  then  the  greatest 
part  of  the  realme  should  be  destitute  of  all  doctrine :  which 
should  not  onely  be  the  occasion  of  great  murmur,  but  also  be 
dangerous  to  the  salvation  of  many.  And  therefore  we  have 
thought  it  a  thing  most  exnrd'ent  at  this  time,  that  from  the 
whole  number  of  godly  and  learned  men,  now  presently  in  this 
realm,  be  selected  ten  or  twelve  (for  in  so  many  provinces  we 
have  divided  the  whole)  to  whom  charge  and  commandment 
should  be  given,  to  plant  and  erect  kirkce,  to  set  order,  and 
appoint  ministers,  as  the  former  order  prescribes,  to  the  coun- 
tries that  shall  be  appointed  to  their  care  where  none  arc  now." 
First  and  Second  Books  of  Discipline,  p.  35.  printed  anno 
1021.  Dunlop's  Confessions,  ii.  538,  539.  Archbishop 
Spottiswood  has  not  acted  fiuthfully,  if  his  History  has  been 
printed,  in  this  place,  exactly  according  to  his  manuscript  He 
has  omitted  the  passages  above  quoted,  and  has  compTchonded 
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the  whole  of  the  two  paragraphs  from  which  they  are  extract- 
ed in  a  short  sentence  of  hi*  own,  which  is  far  from  brim*  n 
full  expression  of  the  meaning  of  the  compilers.  History,  p. 
158, I<ond.  1077.  This  is  the  more  inexcusable  as  he  says,  that 
lor  "  tlie  clearing  of  many  questions  which  were  afterwards  agi- 
tated in  the  church,"  ho  "  tliought  meet  word  by  word  to  in- 
sert the  same  [the  First  Book  of  Discipline]  that  the  reader 
may  see  what  were  the  grounds  laid  down  at  first  for  the 
government  of  the  church."  Ibid.  p.  153.  Ho  could  not  l>e 
ignorant  that  the  grounds  of  the  appointment  of  superinten- 
dents formed  one  of  the  princi|>al  questions  agitated  lictween 
him  and  his  anti-episcopal  opponents.  I  have  examined  the 
copy  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  inserted  in  an  old  M8. 
copy  of  Knox's  Historic,  and  find  that  it  exactly  agrees  with 
the  quotations  which  I  have  made  from  the  editions  published 
in  1621,  and  by  Dunlop.  Dr.  Robertson  has  lieen  misled  by 
the  archbishop,  "  On  the  first  introduction  of  this  system, 
(says  he)  Knox  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  depart 
altogether  from  the  ancient  form.  Instead  of  bishops,  he  pro- 
posed to  establish  ten  or  twelve  superintendents  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom."  As  his  authority  for  tliis  statement, 
he  refers  solely  to  the  mutilated  account  in  Spottiswood.  Hist, 
of  Scotland,  ii  42,  43.  Lond.  1301).  Mr.  Lain*,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  original  documents,  has  given  a  more  ac- 
curate account,  and  pronounced  the  appointment  of  su|>crin- 
tendents  a  *'  temporary  expedient"  History  of  Scotland,  vol 
iii.  p.  17,  18.    Lond.  1804. 

The  superintendents  were  elected  and  admitted  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  pastors.  Knox,  263.  They  were  equally 
subject  to  rebuke,  suspension,  and  deposition,  as  the  rest  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church.  In  the  examination  of  those  who 
were  admitted  by  them  to  the  ministry,  tbey  were  bound  to 
associate  with  them  the  ministers  of  thc'iicighhouring  parishes. 
They  could  not  exercise  any  spiritual  jurisdiction  without 
the  consent  of  the  provincial  synods,  over  which  they  had  no 
negative  voice.  They  were  accountable  to  the  General  As- 
sembly for  the  whole  of  their  conduct  The  laborious  task 
imposed  upon  them  is  what  few  bishops  have  ever  submitted 
to.  "  They  must  be  preachers  themselves;"  they  are  cliarged 
to  "  remain  in  no  place  above  twenty  daies  in  their  visitation, 
rill  they  have  passed  through  their  whole  bounds."  They 
"  must  thrice  everie  week  preach  at  the  least"  When  they 
return  to  their  principal  town  of  residence,  "  they  must  like- 
wise be  exercised  in  preaching ;"  and  having  remained  in  it 
"  three  or  foure  monthes  at  most  they  shall  be  compelled 
(unless  by  sicknesse  they  be  retained) "  to  re-enter  in  visita- 
tion." Dunlop,  ii.  542.  De  Rcgiinine  Ecclcs.  Kcotican. 
B  re  vis  Rclatio,  p.  5,  6.  Anno  1618.  Epiatolae  PhUndclphi 
Vindicia*  contra  calumnias  tS)K>tswodi.  apud  Altare  Damasccn- 
um,  p.  72-i — 727.  edit  2  da.  Ludg.  Baruv.  1708.  In  the  last 
mentioned  tract  (of  which  Caldcrwotxl  was  the  author')  the 
difference  between  the  Scottish  superintendents  and  Anglican 
bishops  is  drawn  out  under  thirteen  heads.  Spottixwood's 
treatise  is  entitled,  Refutatio  Lilielli  do  Regimi'ic  Ecclcsiro 
ScotieantE,  Lond.  1620. 

In  the  text  (p.  7.)  I  have  said  that  *ix  superintendents  were 
appointed.  The  names  of  five,  with  their  districts,  mav  he 
seen  in  the  common  histories.  Knox,  236.  Sjiottis.  149. 
The  sixth  was  John  Row,  minister  of  Perth,  who  was  made 
superintendent  of  Galloway  by  appointment  of  the  (Jem-nil 
AsaemWy.  Row's  MS.  Historic  of  the  Kirk,  p.  35S.  of  a 
copy  transcribed  in  1726.  The  ri*itors  or  coni/iiifisi<»nrx  of 
provinces  exercised  the  same  power  as  the  superintendent* : 
the  only  diifen-nce  between  them  was  that  the  former  received 
their  commission  from  one  assembly  to  another.  Altare 
Damasccnum,  ut  supra,  p.  727.  But  these  commission*  ap- 
pear sometimes  to  have  l>ecn  granted  for  a  longer  period  ;  for 
one  of  Rotart  Pout's  titles  was  Commissioner  of  Murray. 
Perhaps,  in  this  case,  a  commissioner  differed  from  a  su|>erin- 
tendent,  merely  in  not  being  obliged  to  have  his  stated  resi- 
dence within  the  bounds  of  the  province  committed  to  bis 
inspection. 

Of  the  weekly  Exercise,  or  Prophesying. — Tliis  was  an 
exercise  on  the  scriptures,  intended  for"  the  improvement  of 
ministers,  the  trial  of  the  gifts  of  those  who  might  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  the  general  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  It  was  to  be  held  in  every  town  •«  when* 
schools  and  repaire  of  learned  men  are."  For  conducting  the 
exercise,  there  was  an  association  of  the  ministers,  and  other 
learned  men,  in  the  town  and  vicinity,  called  "  the  rompany 
of  interpreters."  They  alternately  cxj>oundcd  a  passage  of 
scripture;  and  others  who  were  present  were  encouraged  to 


1  deliver  their  sentiments.    After  the « 
constituent  mcmlxTs  of  the  association  retired,  and  dVtivered 
their  judgment  on  the  discourses  which  bad  been  delivered. 
Books  of  Discipline,  ut  supra,  p.  60—62.    Dunlop,  n.  687— 
;  591.    After  the  erection  of  regular  presbyteries,  this  exeross 
j  formed  an  important  part  of  their  employment ;  and  at  every 
;  meeting,  two  of  the  memltcrs  by  turns  were  accustomed  t» 
expound  the  scriptures.     De  Kegimine  Eed.  Seat  Brerii 
|  Relutio,  p.  3.    Until  lately  some  traces  of  this  ancient  practioe 
:  remained,  and  there  is  reason  to  regret  that  it  has  generally 
.  gone  into  desuetude  among  presbyterian  homes.     Aasnriatinps 
of  the  same  kind  were  formed  in  England.     From  1571  to 
1576.  they  spread  through  that  kmgdom,  and  were  pafrrsiiaul 
by  the  bishops  of  London,  Winton,  Bath  and  Wells,  Iitdfc- 
field.  Gloucester.  Lincoln,  Chichester,  Exon,  St.  Daviifa,  by 
Sandys  archbishop  of  York,  and  ljy  Grinds!!  archbishop  sf 
Canterbury.    Several  of  the  courtiers,  ss  Sir  Waiter  AGU- 
may.  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  sjeatry 
|  approved  of  them ;  and  at  a  future  period,  they  were  unosi 
;  mended  to  king  James  by  lord  Bacon.    But  they  y 
1  pn*ssis]  by  an  imperious  mandate  from  Elisabeth. 
teresting  {Huticuljirs  respecting  their  number,  regub 
suppression,  may  tie  seen  in  Suvpe's  Annals,  ii  00—95,  S19L 
220,  318— 324,  486.    Life  of  GrindaU,  p.  219— 437, 330, 
200,300.    Life  of  Parker,  460— 462.   They  were  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  Scottish  Exercises,  and,  in  their  regulations, 
the  very  words  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  are  soiueuiusi 
used.    A  species  of  eccbsiastical  discipline  was  joined  with 
them  in  some  dioceses.    I  also  observe  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  directions  given  by  bishop  Scamhler  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  land's  supper,  and  the  mode  which  was  then 
used  in  Scotland,  particularly  as  to  the  cuntrnstsnees  of  two 
communions  or  ministrations  on  the  same  day,  and  the  esrrr 
hour  of  the  service.    8trype's  Annals,  n.  91.  compered  with 
Scott's  History  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  p.  Ijfc 

Keith  has  given  a  quotation  from  the  MS.  copy  of  Spotbs* 
wood's  History,  in  which  the  archbishop  signifies,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  compilation  of  the  First  Book  of  DisripKne,  several 
of  the  reformed  ministers  wished  to  retain  the  ancient  polity, 
after  removing  the  more  gross  corruptions  and  arouses,  but  that 
Knox  over-ruled  tliis  motion.  Keith,  492.  But  there  is  no  tract, 
in  the  authentic  documents  of  that  period,  of  any  diversity  of 
opinion  among  the  Scottish  reformers  on  this  head.  Indeed 
the  supination  is  contradicted  by  Row,  (see  shove,  p.  4,  5.) 
and  by  their  own  language.  Dunlop,  ii  518.  Knox,  His* 
torie,  282.  It  is  probable  that  the  archbishop's  story  had  ito 
origin  at  a  later  }ieriod,  when  the  design  of  conforming  the 
church  of  Scotland  to  the  English  model  began  to  be  enter- 
tnined.  I  confess,  I  am  not  inclined  to  give  much  more  credit 
to  another  of  the  archbishop's  tales  as  to  a  message  which 
archbishop  Hamilton  is  said  to  have  sent  to  Knox  by  John 
Brand.     History,  174.     Keith,  495. 

Note  XXXVIII.  p.  88. 

Sentiments  of  the  Rfformcd  Ministers  respecting  tithes, 

and  the  property  of  the  church. — These  arc  hud  down  in  the 
i  First  Bonk  of  Discipline,  chap.  v.  and  viii.  Dunlop,  ii  633 
I  — 53S.  f>6*J — T>1)8.     Considerable  light  is  also  thrown  upon 

them  by  the  private  writings  of  tliat  period.  The  reformed 
1  ministers  did  not  regard  tithes  as  of  divine  right,  nor  think 

that  it  was  Mierileuious  in  every  case  to  apply  to  secular  pur- 
:  ]>os«  «*  those  funds  which  had  Urn  oricinally  set  apart  to  a 
,  religious  um\     Hut  they  held  that,  by  the  Christian  as  well  tf 

the  Jewish  law,  a  competent  subsistence  was  appointed  to 
;  l>c  made  for  the  ministers  of  religion ;  that  it  was  incumbent 
;  on  a  nation  which  had  received  tlie  true  religion  to  make  pub- 
j  lie  provision  for  the  outward  maintenance  of  its  ordinance! ; 
|  that  the  appropriation  of  the  tenth  part  of  property  for  thw 
j  purpose  was  at  least  recommended  by  primeval  usage,  by  Ibfl 
I  sanction  of  divine  wisdom  in  the  Jewish  constitution,  and  by 
I  the  laws  and  practice  of  Christian  empires  and  kingdom! ; 

that  property  which  had  liecn  set  apart  and  given  for  religknf 
I  ends  could  not  justly,  or  without  sacrilege,  be  alienated,  as 
\  long  as  it  was  needed  for  thf.se  purposes  ;  and  that  though 

many  of  the  donors  might  have  had  the.  support  of  supersn* 
I  tious  observances  immediately  in  their  eye,  still  it  was  with  t 
j\ie\vto  religion  that  they  made  such  gifts.  In  as  fax  ash 
j  pliinild  aj»jM  ar  that  the.  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  super- 
.  abundant  and  unnecessary,  they  were  willing  that  this  should 
I  Ik?  applied  to  the  common  service  of  the  state.  To  illustrate 
.  their  sentiments  on  this  subject  tnid  the  manner  in  which 
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they  complained  of  the  alienation  of  church-property,  I  shall 
add  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  their  writings  which  ore  not 
commonly  consulted. 

My  first  extracts  shall  be  from  Ferguson's  sermon,  to  wliich 
our  Reformer  set  his  hand  a  little  before  his  death.    Ha\ing 

S'ven  an  account  of  the  law  of  Moses,  tlie  ordinance  of  the 
ew  Testament,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  lie 
adds :  "  Ye  se,  then,  that  the*  ministers  of  the  primitive  kirk, 
■  (that  lent  befoir  princes  wer  Christianes  and  narishrrs  of  the 
kirk,  as  it  was  propheseit)  wcr  na  lvggaris,  suppois  thay  wer 
no  lordis  that  aboundit  in  superfluous  wcltli,  as  the  papis 
hischoppis  did  ;  hot  had  sufficient  asweill  for  the  necessifie  of 
thair  owin  families,  as  for  the  help  of  uther  Christianes  that 
now  and  then,  as  occasiouncs  servit,  repaint  to  thair  housis. 
— Quhen  the  tymc  come  foirspokin  l«  David  (PsaL  lxviii. 
and  cii.)  that  kingis  and  empprcouris,  and  thair  kingdomes, 
suld  serve  the  Lord,  and  bring  giftes  unto  him,"  they,  "  fol- 
lowing his  exampil  that  only  is  wyse,ordninit  1«  thair  author. 
itie,  that  the  tiendis  suld  serve  the  same  use  in  the  lyine  of  the 
goapelL" — u  Our  youth  also  audit  to  he  nurischit  and  main- 
temt  at  the  schuilis,  and  thairoutof  efterward  mirht  spring 
nmcheris,  counseUourls,  physiciounis,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
leamit  men  that  we  have  neid  o£  For  the  schculis  ure  the 
acid  of  the  kirk  and  coramoun  welth,  and  our  childrene  are 
the  hope  of  the  posterities  quhilk  being  ncglectk,  thair  can 
natbing  lie  luikit  for  hot  that  barbarous  ignorance  sail  over- 
flow all.  For  suppois  God  has  wondcrfullic,  at  this  tynie, 
aterit  up  priecheris  amang  us,  even  quhen  darknes  and  icno- 
rance  had  the  upperhand,  lie  will  not  do  sa  hcircftcr,  seeing 
we  have  the  ordinaric  meane  to  provide  tlicm.  quhilk  gif  we 
contorapne,  in  vane  sail  we  loke  for  extraordinary  proviscioun. 
Israel  was  miraculusstic  fed  in  the  wildernes  with  manna,  Iwt 
how  soon  thay  did  eit  of  the  come  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
manna  ceissit,  nouthcr  had  they  it  ony  moir,  hot  levit  efter- 
ward  on  the  frute  of  the  grouud,  onlinarilie  Iabourit  with 
thair  handia,  I  speik  to  prudent  men  that  may  understand 
and  judge  quhat  I  say.'*  After  deploring  the  decay ed  state 
of  the  churches  and  schools,  and  the  poverty  of  the  'ministers, 
he  adds :  **  I  am  com  pell  it  to  speik  this,  thocht  I  lie  sis  plane 
as  pleasant,  and  appeir  to  yow  as  the  greatest  fule  of  the  rest 
to  stand  up  heir  to  utter  that  quhilk  other  mm  thinkis.  Weill ; 
let  me  be  countit  a  fuk  for  spinking  the  tnieth.  I  reganl  not ; 
nouthcr  may  I  spair  to  speik  it,  thocht  I  suld  bo  judgcit  in  our 
awin  cause  to  be  carry  it  away  with  a  particular  affectioun  ; 
sbllowing  hcirin  the  exampil  of  our  prophet  Malachie." — "  Ye 
marvel,  I  doubt  not,  quhy  ye  have  not  prevailit  aganis  yone 
throtcutteris  and  unnaturall  murtherers  within  the  towne  and 
caatell  of  Edinburgh,  specially  ye  heving  a  maist  just  actioun, 
being  ma  in  number,  and  mair  vailyeaut  men,  and  nathing 
infcriour  to  thame  in  wisdome,  oircumspectioun,  or  ony  gmlc 
aualiteis,  outher  of  body  or  mynd.  liot  ceis  to  marvel :  for 
toe  caus  quhy  that  ye  have  not  prevailit  aganis  thame  long  or 
now,  amang  mony  utlier  your  sinni*  quhairwith  yc  are  defy  It, 
is  this,  that  the  spuilyie  of  the  pure  is  in  your  housis ;  ye  in- 
vaiil  that  quhilk  our  forbcaris  gave  of  gudc  zeill  to  Goddis 
hoitour,  and  the  commoun  welth  of  the  kirk;  ye  spnilye 
to  your  awn  private  usis,  without  outher  rymc  or  rcsoun, 
nouthcr  will  ye  be  controllit.  This,  this,  I  say,  is  the  chief 
caus  that  nathing  prospcris  in  your  handis.  I  grant  that  our 
tatheris  of  immoderate  will  (besy de  the  tcindis  ami  necessaric 
rcntis  of  the  kirk),  gave  tliairunto  superfluously,  and  mair  nor 
aneuch.  Quhat  then  is  to  Ik?  done,  but  that  the  prcirhcris  of 
God's  won]  lie  rcasonuhlic  sustcnit,  scing  their  is  encurh  and 
over  meklc  to  do  it,  the  schuilis  an:l  the  pure  Ik*  wcill  pro- 
▼ydit,  as  thay  aucht,  and  the  tcmnillis  honcMly  and  reverently 
repaint,  that  the  pcpill  without  injuria  of  wynd  or  weddcr, 
may  sit  and  heir  Goddis  word,  and  pnrticipat  of  his  haly  sac- 
mmentis.  And  gif  thair  rcstis  ony  thing  unspendit  quhen 
this  is  done  (as  na  doubt  thair  wil),  in  the  name  of  God,  let 
it  be  bestowit  on  the  nixt  nccessarie  aflairis  of  the  commoun 
weltrt,  and  not  to  any  mannis  private  commoditie."  Ane  ser- 
mon prtachit  befoir  the  regent  and  nobilltle — he  David  Fer- 
guuone.    B,  iv.  v.  C.  Lepreuik,  1 572. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Sermons  against 
Sacrilege  by  Robert  Pont,  a  son-in-law  of  our  Reformer. 
"From  the  ycare  of  our  Lorde  1560,  unto  tliis  present  time, 
the  greatest  study  of  all  men  of  power  of  this  laud,  hes  bene 
by  all  kinde  of  invention*,  to  spoyle  the  kirk  of  Christ  of  her 
natrimonie,  by  chopping  and  changing,  diminishing  of  rentals, 
converting  of  victual  in  small  sumes  of  money  :  setting  of 
fewes  within  the  availe,  long  tackes  uppoii  tackes,  with  two 
or  fhr«*e  life-rentes,  with  inaiiv  twentie  venrcs  in  an  tack,  an- 
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'  ncxatiom  s,  erertioncs  of  kirk -rents  in  temporall  livings  and 
,  heritage,  ]»cnsioiicft,  simple  donatioucs,  erecting  of  new  pat- 
|  nonages,  union  of  tcindes.  making  of  new  ahattc*.  commenda- 
taries,  priors,  witli  other  papistical  titles,  which  ought  to  have 
;  no  place  in  a  reformed  kirk  and  conn  trie ;  with  an  infinite  of 
I  other  corrupt  and  fraudfiill  waics,  to  the  detriment  and  hurt 
of  the  kirke,  the  achoolca,  and  the  poore,  without  any  stay  or 
=  gainc-culling. 

"  Tructh  it  is,  pariiamentcs  have  been  convecned,  and  acts 
have  U-iie  made,  lor  presiding  ministers  of  competent  livinges; 
for  rep:iraling  of  parish  kirkes,  for  trayning  up  the  youth  in 
!  sulfonics  of  thcologie.  It  hath  l»ene  also  promised,  and  sul>- 
scrifa-d  in  writte,  hy  a  great  part  of  the  nohilitie,  that  the 
|  poore  la  I  «mrcrs  of  the  groundc,  should  have  an  ease  and  re- 
liefs of  the  rigorous  exacting  of  their  tcindes :  and  many 
other  go«>d  thinges  have  been  devised,  tending  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  glorie  of  God,  and  establishing  of  Christ  his 
kingdome.  Amongst  us,  namely,  in  time  of  the  governemente 
of  that  good  regente  (whonie  for  honoures  cause  I  name)  who 
although  he  could  not  doe  all  that  hec  would  have  done, 
(having  so  manic  Limit- ranees  and  enemies) ;  yet  his  dooings 
might  have  hin  a  i>erllte  pattcrne  of  godlincsse  to  the  reste  of 
the  nobilitie,  to  make  theme  bene  content  to  live  uppon  their 
owne  rentes,  and  to  reuse  from  rolling  and  siwvling  the  pat- 
rimonie  of  tlie  kirke."  Having  proposed  the  objection,  that 
the  Levitical  law  of  Moses  is  abrogated,  and  that  therefore 
Ids  authorities  from  the  Old  Testament  had  no  force  under 
the  gospel,  \\o  jidds :  u  I  aunswerc  concerning  those  landes  or 
annuall  rentes,  out  of  landes  delated  and  given  to  the  kirke, 
that  although  the  Leviticall  lawe,  with  the  ceremonies  there- 
of, concerning  the  f-utwardc  observation  hath  taken  an  ende, 
and  is  fulfilled  in  Christ,  yet  the  sulwtancc  of  the  policie,  con- 
cerning int-.Tteimncnt  of  the  sen  ice  of  God,  and  up-hold  of 
religion  still  n-mainoe.  And  it  is  no  lesse  neccbsaric.  that  tlie 
miuisterie  of  (iotl  umongbt  us  be  mainteined ;  and  that  suffi- 
cient provision  \w  made  to  serve  other  godlie  uses,  whereunto 
the  kirk-rent ck  ought  to  1*  applyed,nor  it  was  that  the  prifetcs 
and  levites  shoulde  l>enc  upholden  in  the  time  of  the  oldc  law. 
And  as  to  the  holiuesse  or  unholines  of  this  landes  and  re- 
venues: nil  eit  hi  their  owne  nature  (as  1  said  in  the  former 
sermon)  they  Ixj  like  other  earthly  pof-scs*ionc* ;  yet  in  so  far 
as  they  were  applyed  to  an  holy  use,  they  may  wel  lie  called 
holy  possessions  and  rents,  as  the  kirk  is  holy,  to  whose  use 
they  are  api>ointed. — I  will  not  deny  hut  the  tcindes  might  be 
possibly  changed,  in  other  mcones  of  sufficient  provision  for 
the  kirke,  if  such  godly  zeale  were  now  amongst  men,  as  was 
of  olde  time.  But  in  so  farre  as  we  sec  the  plane  eontnirie, 
that  men  arc  now  readier  to  take  away,  than  ever  our  prede- 
cessors were  to  give ;  it  were  a  foolish  thing  to  loose  the  cer- 
taine  for  the  unccrtuine,  ond  that  which  is  never  likely  to  rmnc 
to  passe."  Pont's  Sermons,  against  Stocrilr ge.  H.  n.  C,  a. 
C,  S.  E,  0.     Waldegrave,  1599. 

It  api»earH  from  the  following  extract,  that  Font  undertook 
this  work  at  the  desire  of  the  General  Assembly. — u  July  3. 
1591.  Mr.  Itolicrt  Pont  is  ordained  to  writ  against  sacrilege, 
and  shew  his  travells  to  the  next  Assembly."  Matthew  Craw- 
ford's MS.  History  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

Note  XXXIX.  p.  88. 

In  this  note  I  shall  give  some  view  of  the  progress  of  He- 
brew literature  in  Scotland,  after  adding  a  few  minute  par- 
ticulars respecting  John  Row  to  the  account  of  him  given  in 
the  text 

Row  was  Itom  at  a  place  which  bore  the  name  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  of  which  his  father  was  proprietor,  situated  1  n't  ween 
•Stirling  and  Dunblane.  He  left  Rome  on  the  20th  of  May, 
and  arrived  in  Scotland  on  the  29th  of  September,  1558.  The 
following  is  the  account  of  his  conversion  from  popery  given 
by  his  son.  Being  in  the  house  of  Cleisli,  the  gentleman  iu 
Fife  who  had  detected  the  imposture  at  Musselburgh,  (sec 
page  83.)  the  young  man  who  was  said  to  have  Uen  cured 
of  blindness  was  brought  into  his  presence,  where  he  "  played 
his  pavie/*  by  "  fly  ping  up  the  lid  of  his  eyes  and  casting  up 
the  white."  While  Row  was  confounded  at  this  discovery, 
the  gentleman  addressed  him  very  seriously.  •'  Weill,  Mr. 
John  Row,  j e  arc  a  great  clergyman,  and  a  great  linguist  and 
lawyer,  but  I  charge  you,  as  yon  must  answer  to  the  great 
God  at  the  last  day.  that  yc  do'not  now  hold  out  hm  lijrht  that 
(tod  offers  \ oil, 'l. lit  that  ye  will,  as  *o<>ii  i\n  \e  eim:eto 
your  study,  rinse  the.  door  upon  you,  and  hke  \mir  1'il  le,  and 
'seriously  "pr;.y  to(2od  that  \c  nay  uiidrrHaiii!  the  scriptures. 
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—Read  the  3d  ch.  of  the  3d  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians ; 
and  if  ye  do  not  ace  your  master,  the  pope,  to  be  the  great 
antichrist  who  comes  with  lying  wonders  to  deceive  the  people 
of  God  (as  now  he  and  his  deceiving  rabble  of  clergy  in  Scot- 
land have  done  lately  at  Musselburgh),  ye  shall  say  Squire 
Meldrum  has  no  skill.  Row,  Historic  of  the  Kirk,  p.  356. 
copy  of  the  MS.  transcrilxHl  in  1726.  By  conference  with 
several  of  the  reformed  ministers,  and  particularly  Knox,  he 
was  brought  to  an  abjuration  of  popery.  "  Ipse  Kuncius. 
(says  his  grandson)  nassa  evangclii  irrrtitus,  ejus  pura,  pia, 
pathetics  prsdictione  incsratus,  pontificiis  syrtihus,  famigerati 
knoxi  opera,  extractu*  est"  Helve*  Iingus  Institutioncs,  a 
M.  Joa.  Row,  cpist.  dedic.  A  3, 1*.  Glasgus3  1644.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1 560  he  was  admitted  minister  of  Kin- 
neuchnr  in  Fife,  where  he  married  Margaret  Beatoun,  a 
daughter  of  the  laird  of  Balfour.  Row's  Historic,  ut  supra. 
Before  tlic  end  of  that  year  he  was  translated  to  Perth.  Knox, 
236.     Keith,  498. 

During  his  residence  in  Italy  he  had  made  great  proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  The 
latter  was  at  this  time  almost  entirely  unknown  in  Scotland, 
and  he  immediately  Itegan,  at  the  recommendation  of  his 
brethren,  to  teach  it.  The  grammar-school  of  Perth  was  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  kingdom,  ami  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men were  accustomed  to  send  their  children  thither  for  their 
education.  Many  of  these  were  now  hoanled  with  Mr.  Row, 
who  instructed  them  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  As  nothing  but 
Latin  was  spoken  by  the  toys  in  the  school  and  in  the  fields, 
so  nothing  was  spoken  in  Mr.  Row's  house  but  French. 
The  passages  of  scripture  read  in  the  family  before  and  after 
meals,  if  in  the  Old  Testament,  were  read  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  English ;  if  in  the  New  Testament,  they 
were  read  in  Greek,  &r.  His  son,  John,  when  he  was  be- 
tween four  and  five  years  old,  was  taught  the  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, liefore  he  knew  the  English  letters :  and  at  eight  years 
of  age  he  read  the  Hebrew  chapter  in  the  family.  When  he 
went  to  the  newly-erected  university  of  Edinburgh,  his  un- 
common acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language  attracted  the 
particular  notice  of  the  learned  and  amiable  principal  Rollock. 
Row's  Historic,  372 — 375.  H  three  Ling.  Institut.  ut  supra. 
Mr.  Row  instructed  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  by  which  means  it  came  to  lie  taught  afterwards 
in  Perth.  And  in  1637  his  own  grandson  (of  the  same  name) 
was  Rector  of  that  school,  in  which  he  taught  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  This  produced  the  folio  wing  encomiastic  verses 
by  principal  Adamson  of  Edinburgh. 

lYrthana  quondam  Latialis  iingus  schola 
Laude  cluelmt,  fuemtq;  unius  lahri. 
Nunc  i*t  trilinguis,  Latio  jungens  Gncciam, 
Et  huic  PaliPHtinam  :  omnium  Unguis  Ioquens. 
O  ter  bcatam  te  nunc.  Perthanam  scholam  ! 
O  ter  licatum  Kollum  rcctorem  tuum ! 
Per  quern  juventus,  barbaric  procul  habitu, 
Rudis  et  tenella  primulis  labellulis 
Solvmas,  Athcnas,  et  Romam  scitc  sonat. 

About  the  year  1567,  James  Latusun,  (afterwards  Knox's 
successor  at  Edinburgh),  returned  from  the  continent,  where 
he  bad  studied  Hebrew.  The  professors  of  St  Andrews 
prevailed  on  him  to  give  lessons  on  that  language  in  their 
university.  Life  of  Lawson,  p.  2.  in  Wodrow'a  MS.  Collec- 
tions, vol.  i.  Bibl.  Coll.  Glas.  As  he  was  made  sulv-principal 
in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  anno  1569,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  would  also  teach  the  language  there.  Lawson,  after 
his  settlement  in  Edinburgh,  patronized  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture in  this  city.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  exertions  that  the 
buildings  of  the  High-School  were  completed  in  1578.  His  in- 
tentions were  to  have  it  erected  into  an  university,  or  at  least 
to  make  it  SrJioltim  Ilfustrc/n,  with  classes  of  logic  and  philo- 
sophy. The  l>ooks  destined  for  the  library  were  kept  in  his 
house,  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  college.  Crawfurd's 
History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  p.  10,20.  I  have 
already  (Note  I.)  noticed  the  arrival  of  Andrew  MchiUe  in 
1573,  and  the  situation  which  he  held  !>oth  at  Glasgow  and 
St  Andrews.  After  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Paris,  under 
the  celebrated  masters  Tu  menus,  Merccrus.  and  Ramus,  and 
professing  philosophy  af  Poitiers,  he  had,  during  the  five  years 
that  he  Kj)cnt  at  Geneva,  learned  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and 
Syrhc  tongues,  from  Cornelius  Bertram.  The  regent  Morton 
offered  him  the  archbishoprick  of  St.  Andrews,  but  he  refused 
it,  and  chose  an  academical  life.  Life  of  Andrew  Melville, 
apud  Wodrow's  MSS.  ut  supra.    Caklcrwood,  Epistole  Phil-, 


adelphi  Vmdicia?,  apod  Altare  Diinasmmim,  p.  781. 
wood,  to  whom  he  was  a  keen  antagonist,  allow*  that  hc^was 
a  great  proficient  in  the  three  learned  languages. 
Melvimis  bonis  literis  cxculrus,  et  trium  Imguarnm,  _ 
seculo  ignorantia  illi  famam  et  tantum  non  adniiiwoooein  apod 
omnea  peperit,  calentissjmus."  Refutatio  LibdK  de  Regno. 
Ecclea.  Scotia  p.  31.  Thomas  Smeton,  who  aoceeeded  Mel. 
villc  at  Glasgow,  was  also  a  good  Hebrician,  as  appears  from 
his  answer  to  Hamilton's  Dialogue,  Those  woo  held  ms 
situation  of  principal  in  the  universities  at  that  nine  were  ac- 
customed to  teach  those  branches  which  i 


Note  XL.  p.  89. 

Of  Buchanan's  imprisonment  in  7Wfii£«rk— Every  mm*, 
which  relates  to  this  scholar  most  be  mtereatmg  to  the  heroes. 
As  his  imprisonment  in  Portugal,  and  his  release  from  con- 
finement have  lieen  imperfectly  related,  I  shall  here  insert  two 
accounts  of  them,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  his  bio- 
graphers. Principal  Smeton's  account,  which  was  most  pro- 
bably derived  from  Buchanan  himself,  is  the  following.  M  Vint 
adhuc,  (says  he  in  his  answer  to  Hamilton),  et  vtinam  dm 
vivat,  orbts  terranim,  non  Scotia  tantum  decus  Gxomsrtrs 
BucBAKUfts ;  quern  incpte  facerem,  si  a  rabidi  canis  btratn 
defendere  conarer,  extra  omnem  ingenii  sleam  omnium  jodicio 
constitutum.  Quod  de  abjurata  ab  eo  har 
pndentisaimum  est  mendscium,  Hamilton!. 
de  causa  in  vera?  religionis  snspicienem  in  Lu 
turn  quod  Scraphici  ordinia  mysteria  in  Franciscano  soo  aper- 
tiusreuclasset:  turn  quod  in  pruato  coUoquio  discipiifis  qo> 
busdam  dixisset,  viden  sitvi  August]] 


igtisthmm  I 
figmento  non  prorsus  fauere.  In  carcerem  coniectmi 
capitis  nerorauit.  Franciscanum  sc  regis  sui  iussn  sa  _ 
nor,  quicquam  in  eo  esse  quod  vllum  fidei  Christiana  < 
conuellat  Versus  quosdsm  memoriter  pronuntiare 
(nam  nemo  ibi  liliellum  habebet)  memori*  iacturam  cansatas 
est  De  transuhstantione  respondit;  non  alia  se  qoam  Au- 
gustini  verba  recitasse,  cz  Cap.  16.  lib.  3.  de  doctrina  Chris- 
tiana. Quae  sic  habent.  *  Si  prcceptraa  locntio  est,  ant  m- 
gitium  aut  facinus  vetana,  aut  vtilitatem  aut  beneficentiaBi 
iubens,  non  est  figurata ;  Si  autem  flagitium  ant  facinus  vida- 
tur  iubere,  aut  vtilitatem  aut  beneficentiam  vetare,  figurata  at, 
Nisi  manducaueritis,  inquit,  camem  filijhominis  dt  aangmnem 
biberitis,  non  haliebitis  vitam  in  vobis:  facinus  vel  flagitium 
videtur  iulierc.  Figure  est  ergo,  pneripiens  passioni  Domxi 
esse  communirandum,  &  suauiter  atqne  vtiliter  reoondenduB 
in  memoria,  quod  pro  nobis  caro  eius  crucifixa  «5c  vubierata  sit' 
Haec.  in  quit,  si  rueresim  sapiunt,  prius  Augustinmn  damnaie; 
quod  vt  feccritis,  haud  aquum  tamen  exit,  vt  ego  aliens*  culpa 
pecnas  luam.  Ergo  cum  nee  rationc,  nee  tcstimonio  cuhjs- 
quam  conuinci  posset  iudicum  calculb  absolutus  in  GalUim 
rcdiit ;  tanto  bonarum  literarum  damno,  vt  ipacmet  postea  Las- 
itania?  Rex  amantissimis  eum  acriptis  reuocarit.  Sed  frusta. 
Summo  'enim  Det  bencficio  ex  crudcliasimis  inquisitorum 
manibus  liberatus,  in  discrimen  se  iterum  coiicere  nolluh :  cum 
in  Gallia  prosertim,  omnium  qua*  sub  sow  sunt  regionmn 
humanitate,  optimarum  artium  studijs  dt  doctorum  numero 
prima,  opinue  illi,  &  adraodum  honorifica?  conditiones  deJer- 
rentur.  Sed  Bi chaxanum  singularis  animi  candor,  et  in 
omni  genere  perspecta  virtus  satis  per  sc  defendet."  Smetori 
Responsio  ad  Virulentum  Arch.  Hamiltonii  Dialogum,  Edin- 
burgi  1579.  p.  89,  90. 

I  shall  add  the  account  which  Archibald  Hamilton  gives  of 
this  affair,  in  his  reply  to  Smeton,  although  the  judiciosf 
reader  will  l>e  of  opinion  that  little  credit  is  due  to  such  a 
writer,  especially  when  his  testimony  is  flatly  contradicted  br 
that  of  Smeton  and  of  Buchanan  himself!  u  Tarn  illud  qra- 
dem  contra  regis  Scotorum  intcgritatem,  quam  hoc  contrt 
Hy.*panorum  nunquam  satis  laudatam  in  examinnruSs 
hsereticis  scveritatem,  malitiose  connctam,  et  utrmnque  lonee 
falsissimum  est  Ncquc  enim  Jacobus  Quintus,  in  tenendi 
atque  asserenda  fide.  Catholica  princeps  nulli  omnium  secun- 
dus,  tain  impuro  et  procaci  pasquillo,  auctorem  se  unquam  ds- 
(lissct:  ncq;  theologorum  gravissima  censura,  tarn  impiam 
athei  poeta?  dicacitatem  impune  abirc  permisissct :  et  ut  prion 
mendacii  falsitas  illustrium  dominorum  Askein  et  Ijevingstoo 
publico  tcstimonio  evicts  tunc  fuit:  quando  legatkme  apod 
Gallos  functi.  regis  nomine  ho^rcseos  convictum  Buchanamnn 
Hyspanorum  legato  detulerunt:  Ira  ducentorum  <mi  non  ds> 
putationem  sed  supplicem  lachrymantis  deprecationem  andS- 
verunt,  sentcntiis,  alterius  illius  figmenti  vanitas  coargui  pot- 
est, sin  ills  non  satis  fortiter  premunt,  quod  longe  a  nobis  ab- 
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,  6t  ncMtranm  horninuin,  quod  rei  gests)  non  interfuenmt 
o  digna  fide  minus  videatur :  Public*  tamen  urbis  com- 
rii,in  quo*  resgests)  referri  selent,  auctoritate  vacare  non 
debent,  [Were  the  registers  of  Cotmbra  nearer  or  more  ac- 
onwihlr  to  Scotsmen  than  thoae  witnesses  formerly  referred 
to  1  or  had  Hamilton  inspected  those  registers  from  which  he 
pretends  to  quote  1]  qui  aperte  adhuc  testabuntur  non  Augus- 
tmi  testimonio.  cap.  17.  libri  tertii  de  doctrine  Christiana,  sed 
Psalmomphi  versum,  psalmo  vigesimo  quarto,  subsidio  ei 
tone  Ansae :  dum  ad  Caidinalis  pedes  provolutus,  nebili  voce, 
twua  ista  proferebat  (delicts  juventutis  mes3  et  ignorantias  ne 
insmineris  Domine)  earn  recantauonis  formulam,  ab  eo  tunc 
tamporis  usurpatnm,  ad  eum  sane  finem  obiter  attigi,  ut  tan- 
dam  8cotia  intelligeret,  quam  gravem  et  constantem  nunc 
patriarcham  in  rehgione  sequitur :  dum  levis  poets)  et  ahjur- 
ati  hsnetici  pandoza  omnia  pro  certtanmis  spintus  sancti  ora- 
culis  habet  Carrinians)  Confusionis  Demonstratio — per 
Aichibaldum  HiTrrirtonium,  p.  252  b.  253  a.  Parisiis,  1581. 

Note  XLI.  p.  89. 

Of  David  Ferguson,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Scottish 
language* — I  have  said  in  the  text,  that  the  reformers,  while 
they  exerted  themselves  to  revive  the  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  did  not  neglect  the  improvement  of  their  native 
tongue.  Among  others,  David  Ferguson,  minister  of  Dun- 
fiarmKne,  distinguished  himself  in  this  department  Though 
•not  graduated  in  a  college,"  he  was  very  far  from  being  illit- 
erate, and  was  much  admired  for  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and 
his  good  taste,  as  well  as  for  his  piety ;  "  elegantis  ingenii  et 
pietans  virum,"  says  8meton,  Responsio  ail  Humilt 


Dialog,  p.  92.  Row's  Coronis  to  his  Historie,  p.  3 14.  of  copy 
in  Divinity  Lib.  Edin.  The  sermon  which  he  preached  at 
Loth  before  the  regent  and  nobility,  and  afterwards  published, 
(see  above,  p.  126.)  is  a  proof  of  this,  and  had  it  not  been  a 
avmon,  would  most  probably  have  been  republished  before 
mis  time  as  a  specimen  of  good  Scottish  composition.  Ex- 
tracts from  it  may  be  seen  in  Note  38.  John  Davidson,  then 
one  of  the  regents  at  St  Andrews,  celebrated  the  success  of  the 
author  in  refining  his  vernacular  language,  in  the  following 
Latin  Unci  which  are  prefixed  to  the  sermon. 

Gram  metifiuo  quantum  det  nestoris  ori, 
Ant  demostheneo  debeat  eloquio ; 
Ipsi  facundo  quantum  (mihi  crede)  parenti 
Attribuat  lingua)  turba  togata  sue; 
Nos  tibi,  Fergusi,  tantum  debere  fatemuz, 
Scotanam  linguam  qui  rcparare  etudes. 
8ermonem  patriam  ditas ;  inculta  vctustas 
Horret  qua  longe  barbariemque  fugas ; 
Adde  euam,  neque  abest  facundis  gratia  dictis, 
Respondet  verbis  materia  apta  tuis. 
Quod  sans  ostendh  nobis  tua  eoncio  pnesens, 
Qua  nihil  in  lucem  doctus  ire  potest 


i  this  sermon,  Ferguson  was  the  author  of  a  collec- 
tion of  Scottish  proverbs,  and  of  an  Answer  to  the  Rejoinder 
which  the  Jesuit  Tyrie  made  to  Knox.  That  abusive  writer, 
James  Lamg,  calls  his  last  work  "a  barbarous,  and  Scotiran 
epistle,"  andrails  against  its  author  as  an  ignorant  sulor  and 
Aver,  who  knew  neither  Hebrew,  nor  Greek,  nor  Latin.  As 
tor  himself  although  a  Scotsman,  Laing  tells  us,  that  he  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  write  in  a  language  which  was  fit  only  for 
barbarians  and  heretics.  "  Tres  sunt  lingua  elegantes  et  in- 
,  Hebraica,  Gneca,  et  Latins,  que  nobilibus  princinibus — 
cetera*  linguas,  cum  sint  barbane,  barbaris  et 
kstrtticis  tanquam  propriis  relinquo."  Dc  vita  Hcreticorum, 
Didic,  p.  uk.  et  p.  31.  Paris.  15S1.  Notwithstanding  this 
writer's  boasts  concerning  his  literature,  and  the  opportunities 
which  he  takes  to  display  it,  he  did  not  know  the  top  from  the 
bottom  of  a  Hebrew  letter,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  book,  p. 
•4,  b.  Lsing'i  objection  to  the  literature  of  Ferguson  may, 
be  thought  as  solid  ss  that  which  another  popish 
■  brought  against  his  morals,  by  accusing  him  of  us- 
ing pepper  instead  of  salt  to  his  beef.  "At  hi  quibus  camera 
endant  irritentq.  novas  axtes  quotulie  excogitanL"  And  on 
margin, "  Exemplo  est  David  Ferguson  ad  macerandas 
Mi  Bubulas  pipere  pro  sale  utens."  Hamilton,  De  Confus. 
Carvmians)  Secte,  p.  76.  But  to  do  justice  to  Hamilton,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  that  pepper  was  at  that  time  so  high  priced 
as  to  be  a  morsel  only  for  a  Pope,  or  a  Cardinal,  and  very  un- 
fit for  the  mouths  of  barbers,  cobblers,  dec.  of  which  rank  he 
Mm  as  the  reformed  preachers  generally  were.     Principal 


Smeton,  after  saying  that  Ferguson  had  reared  a  numerous  fa- 
mily on  a  very  moderate  stipend,  adds :  "  l.*ndi  nam  ergo  illi, 
amabo  te,  tantum  ptperis  ad  carnes  quotannis  maccrandns 
quantum  sexeentis  apud  nos  aureis  nun i ///.'.•  r<  inn  rrnjimm 
compararit?"  Smctoni  Responsio  ad  Hamil.  p.  9f,.  'l'hi*  tmth 
is,  there  was  rather  too  much  salt  and  pt-pper  in  the  writings 
of  Ferguson  for  the  papists. 

A  number  of  Ferguson's  witty  sayings  urc  recorded  by  his 
son-in-law,  John  Row.  James  VI.  who  resided  frequently  at 
Dunfermline,  used  to  take  great  delight  in  his  conversation. 
*  David,  (said  James  to  him  one  day)  why  may  not  I  have 
Bishops  in  Scotland  as  well  as  they  have  in  England  1"  "  Yea, 
Sir,*'  replied  Ferguson,  "  ye  may  have  bishops  here ;  but  re- 
member ye  must  make  us  all  bishops,  else  will  ye  never  con- 
tent us.  For  if  ye  set  up  ten  or  twelve  lowns  over  honest 
men's  heads  (honest  men  will  not  have  your  antichristian  pre- 
lacies,) and  give  them  more  thousands  to  delmuch  and  mispend 
than  honest  men  have  hundreds  or  scores,  we  will  never  al  be 
content  We  ar  Paul's  bishopis.  Sir,  Christ's  bishopis ;  ha'd 
us  as  we  are." — u  The  d — I  haid  aills  you,"  replied  James, 
M  but  that  ye* would  all  be  alike ;  ye  cannot  abide  ony  to  be 
abone  you." — "  Sir !"  said  the  minister,  **  do  not  Imn."  Kow's 
Coronis  to  his  Historic  of  the  Kirk,  p.  314.  Ferguson  seems 
to  have  amused  himself  with  some  of  those  incidents  winch 
were  generally  reckoned  ominous.  The  king  having  once 
asked  him  very  seriously,  what  he  thought  was  the  reason  that 
the  Master  of  Gray's  house  shook  during  the  night,  he  answer- 
ed, "  Why  should  not  the  devil  rock  his  awin  bairns  ?" — Hav- 
ing met  at  St  Andrews  along  with  other  commissioners  of 
the  church,  to  protest  against  the  inauguration  of  Patrick  Ad- 
amson  as  archbishop  of  that  sec,  one  came  in  and  told  them, 
that  there  was  a  crow  crimping  on  the  church.  **  That's  a 
bad  omen,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head. "  for  inauguration  is  from 
avium  garrilu,  the  raven  is  ouuiimodo  a  black  bird,  and  it 
cries  corrupt,  corrupt,  corrupt."     Kow's  Historie,  p.  40. 

1  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  the  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  John  Row,  the  historian  to  whom  I  have  so  often  been  in- 
debted, who  was  thin!  son  of  the  learned  minister  of  Perth, 
and  married  to  Grizzel,  daughter  to  David  Ferguson  of  Dun- 
fermline. The  inscription  was  copied  from  his  monument:  in 
the  church-yard  of  Carnock. 

"  Hie  Jacet  M.  Jo.  Row,  Pastor  hujus  Ecclcsia»  fidelessimus. 
Vixit  acceriinus  veritatis  et  foederis  Scoticani  assertor,  Hicr- 
archiflB  pseudo-episcopalis,  et  Romanorum  rituum,  cordicitus 
osor,  in  frequenti  Symmvstarum  apostnsia  cubi  instar  constan- 
tiaeimuB.  Duxit  Gricelhdam  Fcrgusonam,  rum  qua  annos  51 
conjuncussimc  vixit.  Huic  ecclesia?  annos  54  praefuit  Obiit 
Jumj.  26to  anno  Domini  1646.  iEtatis  78. — Obiit  et  ilia 
January  30mo,  1659." 

Note  XLII.  p.  89. 

Order  ofprocedure  at  the  first  meetings  of  the  General  As- 
sembly*— The  first  appointment  of  a  moderator  was  in  Dec 
1563.  "  It  was  proponit  be  die  hail!  assemblie  yat  anc  mode- 
rator sukl  he  appointit  for  avoyding  confusioun  in  reasoning." 
Bnik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  8.  Adv.  Lihr.  The  assembly 
which  met  at  Perth,  August  1572,  "  ordained,  as  a  perpetual 
law,  that  no  person  of  whatever  estate  take  in  hand  to  speak 
without  license  asked  and  given  by  the  moderator,  that  mode* 
ration  should  be  kept  in  reasoning,  and  silence  when  com- 
manded by  the  moderator,  under  pain  of  removal  from  the  as- 
sembly, and  not  to  re-enter  during  that  convention."  Ibid.  p. 
55.  In  July  1568,  to  correct  evils,  "  be  reason  of  the  plurali- 
tie  and  confusion  of  voces,"  it  was  enacted  that  none  should 
have  power  to  vote  but  superintendents,  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  visit  kirks,  ministers  "  brought  with  yame,  present- 
ed as  habile  to  reasonc,  and  having  knowledge  to  Judge,"  com- 
missioners of  tmrghs,  shires,  and  universities.  The  ministers 
were  to  be  chosen  at  the  synodal  convention  of  the  diocese  by 
consent  of  the  rest  of  the  ministry  and  gentlemen  that  shall 
convene  at  the  said  synodal  convention;  commissioners  of 
burghs  by  "  the  counsel!  and  kirk  of  their  awn  townee." — 
"  None  to  be  admitted  without  sufficient  commission  orwreit" 
And  to  prevent  a  monopoly  of  power,  they  wen*  to  1*  changed 
from  assembly  to  assembly.  Ibid.  p.  38.  The  assemlily, 
March,  1569 — 70,  settled  "the  following  order  of  procedure. 
After  sermon  and  prayer  by  former  moderator,  1.  A  new  mo- 
derator to  be  chosen.  2.  Superintendents,  commissioners,  dec. 
to  be  tried.  This  trial  was  very  regular.  First  the  superin- 
tendents being  removed,  inquiry  was  made  of  the  ministers 
and  conunissioners  of  their  bounds  if  they  had  any  charges  to 
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iay  against  thorn  as  to  neglect  of  duty,  dec.  If  any  charge  I  year  in  which  oar  Reformer  returned  to  flfofhwid  An  efnv 
was  brought,  it  was  examined  aiul  sentence  passed,  '/he  wimc  ]  tolary  com  s|iondence  was  afterwards  maintained  between 
onto  was  oliMTvcd  with  tlic  other  memUm  (if  assembly.  3.  them.  Two  letters  of  Bexa  to  Knox,  the  one  dated  June  3, 
Thi«  cane  of  penitents  and  i>crsons  under  censure  to  Iwconsid-  j  1501*.  the  other  April  12,  1572,  are  inserted  in  EpistoL  Tketp 
cred.     Lastly.  The  business  left  undecided  bv  last  assembly, '  log.  Hw,  p.  333—336.  344—348.  of  the  first  edition;  end 


or  brought  before  the  present,  was  to  be  taken  up.  Ibid.  p.  47. 

Note  XLffl.  p.  89. 

Epistolary  ctnrrcrpondvnce.  bt/u^ten  Knox  and  Calrin* — 
In  a  letter,  liitcd  28th  August  1559,  Knox  requcute  Calvin's 
opinion  on  the  two  following  questions.  1.  Whether  Iiastards, 
the  childn-n  of  idolaters  and  excommunicated  persons,  should 
tv  aduiittiil  to  baptism,  before  their  parents  gave  satisfaction  to 
the  chun-h,  or  they  themselves  were  able  to  nxrain?  it !  2, 
Whether  monk*  and  popish  priests,  who  neither  serve  the 
chun-h,  nor  are  capable  of  serving  it,  although  they  have  re- 
nounccfl  their  errors,  ought  to  have  the  annual  rents  of  the  _ 
church  |»aid  to  tliein !_  Knox  had  maintained  the  negative  on    tenlum  ne  velint quidem.  quod  longe  mlsenimum 


a  304—307.  814—316.  of  the  second  edition,  Genet*  1675. 
Both  of  them  evince  the  writer's  ardent  regard  for  our  re- 
former, and  his  high  opinion  of  our  reformation.  Tna  first 
letter  is  inscribed  MTo  John  Knox,  the  Restorer  of  the  Gofpel 
of  God  in  Scutkmd?  and  begins  with  these  words :  "  Gretna 
et  pacem  tibi,  mi  frmter,  omnibusque  vestris  Sanctis  rcclwisi 
onto  a  Deo  et  Patre  Domini  nostri  Jesn  Chriao,  cm  enam 
gratias  ago  assidue,  turn  dc  tanU  ipsius  in  noa  benencenna, 
turn  dc  vestra  singulari  in  asserendo  ipsius  cultu  cowsfsntis 
et  animi  fortituiline. — Euge  mi  frater,  quam  recto  iUnd  quod 
disciplinain  simul  cum  doctrine  conjungrtis?  olaecro  et  ob- 
testor  ut  iu  pergatis,  ne  vobis  idem  quod  tarn  multis  errniat,  ut 
quia  in  limine  im]>cgerint,  progrcdi  non  posaint,  imo «  ' 


The 


the  last  question.  The  letter  is  said  to  U*  written  mptim.  j  second  h-tter  which  Iwlioved  to  be  received  by  Knox  only  a 
••  Plura  Hcrilicrc  vctat  fcl>rifl  qua  crucior,  laborujn  moles  qua  few  months  l>cforc  his  death,  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to 
prcmor,  et  (tallormn  luinhanfc.  qui,  ut  nos  opprimant,  appule-   him,  even  although  he  had  taken  a  formal  farewell  of  the 


runt."  (Comp.  Historic,  p.  161.)  Calvin,  in  a  letter,  dated 
Nov.  H,  1 559,  answers,  that  it  was  his  opinion  and  that  of  his 
colleagues,  on  the  first  question,  That  the  sacrament  of  Iwp- 
tisni  was  not  to  lie  adnunistcred  to  those  who  were  without  the 
chun-h.  nor  to  any  without  proper  sponsors;  but  the  promise 
'upon  which  the  right  was  founded)  was  not  confined  to  the 
posterity  in  the  first  degree:  and  therefore  those  who  were  de- 
scended from  godly  parents  were  to  be  viewed  as  Monging  to 
the  church,  although  their  panmts  or  even  gnind-]iarehta  had 
tiecome  apostates,  and  such  children  wrrc  not  to  In?  refused 
Tuptism.  provided  persons  appeared  as  sponsors,  engaging  for 
uVir  n'ligioiis  education.  **  Addc  quod  alia  est  nunc  rcnas- 
centis  eci-lrsin*  ratio.  ipianiritefoniiauuetcoiniMMita1."  (Comp. 
Diiulop.  ii.  573.)     On  the  second  question,  he  says  that  al- 


world.  It  is  addressed  "To  his  dearest  Brother  and  Gal» 
league"  and  begins  in  the  following  lofty  strain  of  affection : 
"  Etsi  tanto  tcrrarum  et  maris  ipsius  intervallo  dkjnncti  cor- 
pnrihus  sumus,  mi  Cnoxe,  tamen  minime  dnbtto  quin  intsr 
nos  semper  viguerit,  et  ad  cxtremum  vigeat,  summa  iHa  aoi- 
morum  conjunctio,  unius  ejusdemq.  spiritus  fideiqne  vinesb 
sancita." 

Note  XLIV.  p.  90. 

Evidence  of  Queen  Mary's  design  to  restart  the 

Catholie  religion  in  Scotland* — The  reader  who  dodl 

this  was  her  uniform  object  from  the  time  that  she  left 

,  France,  may   consult    the    following    authoritiea.      Throk- 

though  thos«*  who  jK-rfonned  no  service  in  the  church  had  not ;  niorton's  Conference  with  Mary,  apod  Knox,  Historic,  276— 
a  just  chiim  to  l>e  supiwrtcd  by  its  funds,  still  as  the  popish  j  277.  Keith.  History,  164 — i67.  Life  of  bishop  Leaky, 
clergy  hid  brought  themselves  under  lsmds  in  times  of  iguo- 1  npud  Anderson's  Collections,  i.4.  iiL  9.  The  letters  of  the 
ranee,  and  hail  consumed  a  pirt  of  their  lives  in  idleness,  it  j  Canlinal  dc  8t.  Croix  (amliassador  from  the  Pope  to  the  cent 
seemed  harsh  to  deprive  them  of  nil  sup|H>rt.  He  therefore  |  of  France),  extracted  from  the  Vatican  library,  afford  a  striking 
advises  a  middle  course-  to  1m*  adopted.     Calvini  Kpistola)  et '  demonstration  of  the  intentions  of  the  queen.       8t  Croix 


writes  to  Canlinal  Horromeo,  that  the  grand  Prior  of  France 
(one  of  Mary's  uncles)  and  Mons.  Danville  had  arrived  Iran 
Scotland  on  the  17th  November  (1561),  and  had  brought  in- 
formation, that  the  queen  was  going  on  succeaefully  in  rar- 
monnting  all  opposition  to  her  in  that  kingdom.  Being  ia- 
formed  one  day  that  some  heretics  had  extinguished  the  caa- 
[lies  on  her  altar,  she  repaired  to  the  chapel,  and  having  i 


Kcsponsa.  p.  f>16— SCO.     llanoviw,  1597.     Ibid.  p.  201,20*2. 
apud  Oper.  torn.  ix.  Amstadod.  1607. 

From  another  letter  of  Calvin  to  Knox,  dated  April  23, 
1561.  if  apjwurs  that  the  fienevan  refonner  had  l»ccn  consulted 
by  our  countrymen  on  some  other  jmints  on  which  they  were 
dilTicuitcd  ;  ino-«t  probably  tliosi*  questions  on  which  the  nobil- 
ity and   thi'   ministers  ditr.  red.     He  wrote  them  acconlingty. 

but  soon  .ifter  was  .ijiplij^l  ti»  a  second  time  for  his  opinion  on  certained  the  fact.  commJndcd  a  tiaron.  one  of  the  most  pow- 
the  s  one  subject,  as  hi*  lir^f  li  tter  had  miscarried.  Knowing  !  erful  and  most  addicte<l  to  Lutheranism, to  re-light  the  candles, 
that  his  judgm  nt  w.isnot  altogether  ngni\i!.I«'  to  some  of  them, '  and  place  them  on  the  altar:  in  which  she  was  instantly 
he  su-ipectiil  that  they  wished  to  draw  from  him  an  answer  oltcyed.  After  nlnting  another  instance  of  her  spirited  con- 
more  f.i\onrable  to  their  own  sentiments,  and  expressed  his  dis-  { ,luet  against  the  magistrates  of  a  certain  borough,  who  had 
satisfaction  .it  such  conduct.  Knox,  who  appears  to  have  been  bani-hed  the  jiopish  priests,  the  Canlinal  adds:  "by  the*? 
employed  in  the  correspondence,  was  grieved  at  this  suspicion,  means  she  has  aapiin'd  greater  authority  and  power,  fir  «- 
aixl  had  vindicated  himself  from  the  imputation.  Calvin  ii\[ahlin^  fur  to  restore  the  ancient  religion ,"  "con  die  Se- 
this h-tter  apolosrizrs  for  his  severity,  and  assures  him  that  he  j  qucsta  tutta  via  maggior  autorita  et  forxe.  per  power  restrraflr 
never  entertained  any  suspicion  of  his  intcjiritv.  rt  Te  vere  '  en  quel  regno  l'antica  religione.*'  Aymon,  Synodea  Natian- 
dolose  quic.juam  egisse,  neque  dixi,  neque  su-picatus  sum.--  |  aux  des  EglistM*  Keformees  de  France,' torn.  i.  p.  17,  18. 
Ac  mihi  dolet,  ipiod  excider.it  ex  ore  meo,  sic  in  animum  tuum  j 


]M'in'trasse,  ut  putares  mala?  fidei  ant  abulia*,  a  qua  b-  remotuni 


Note  XLV.  p.  90. 


esse  juilico.  fuisse  insimulatam.     Facess.it  iirittir  im-tus  ille  \v\ . 

cura."     In  both  lett<-rs,  Calvin  signifies  bis  high  satisfaction  at  I      Sanguinary  spirit  and  principles  of  Roman   Catholic*. 

th"  wonderful  success  of  the  reformation  iu  Scotland.     The  ]  —  Uayle,    Coimneiitairc    Philosophique,   tome    L    ptef.    XT*. 

conclusion  of  the  last  is  expressive  of  the  unatTeeted  piety  of    part  ii.  chap.  v.  p.  3-ltf,  347.      Anno  1686,  and  his  Critique 

the  writer,  and  his  warm  regard  for  his  corres|»ondent.     «*IIic  !  Cenerale   de    riiistoirn  du    Calvinwmc,  p.  485,   501—519. 

v.-rsainur  inter  niulta  discriinina.     1'na  tantiun  ceb^tis  j)niv  ,  Hume's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vii.  chap.  i.  p.  24.  Lond.  17W, 

si.lii  fiducia  n«w  a  trep'hlatione  eximit :  mianvis  non  siinus ;  12ino.     KoUTtsonvs  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iL  p.  62,  143, 

nietu   v.ieui.     Vale,  exiinie  \nr,  et  ex   aniino  colende  frater.    352.     I.ond.  1?<()U. 

Domiims  tibi  semprr  adsit.  te  gulH-rnet,  tueatur,  ac  susti-ntet  I      «  T.es  Papistcs"  (says  Bayle,  in  a  treatise  in  which  he  pleadi 

sua  virtute."     I't  supra,  ]>.  50-1—506.  et  iu  alter,  edit.  p.  150. 1  for  toleration  on  a  very  extensive  basis)  "Lee  Papistesenx 

These  an*  the  only  parts  of  the  corrcs|Hindenee  U-tvveen  !  niemes  sont  les  premiers  en  ce  pais-ci  a  crier  qu'il  n'y  a  rien 
Calvin  arnl  the  Ki -former  which  have  Ihnii  published;  hut  de  plus  injuste  que  de  vexer  la  conscience.  Pensce  ridkuk 
Mons.  Senebier.  the  librarian  of  (Seiicva.  ha«  informed  us  that  '  en  leur  liouche !  et  non  seulement  ridicule,  mais  traitresse, 
then;  an*  a  nuinher  of  Knox's  letters  to  Calvin  pn*crved  in  I  cVc.  i.  e.  The  Papists  themselves  are  the  first  in  this  country 
tl«!  public  library  of  that  city.  Historic  Liitcr.iin*  de  (teneve. ;  [  Britain],  to  exclaim  that  there  is  nothing  more  unjust  than  to 
Tom.  i.  p.  3«o.  j  distn-ss  coiM*ience.     A  sentiment  ridiculous  in  their  mouth! 

Durini:  his  residence  at  Ccneva.  Knox  Iwame  acquainted  !  and  n«^t  only  ridiculous,  but  treacherous,  and  marked  with 
with  /J#Tf/,  who  then  acted  as  pmfessorof  Cin-ek  in  the  neigh- 1  that  dishonesty  which  they  have  uniformly  discovcral  for  so 
lNiuring  «ity  of  Lausanne,  from  which  be  was  translated  to  many  aires.  For  they  would  not  fail,  in  three  years,  to  bum 
Geneva,  ujion  the  erection  of  the  university  there,  the  samej  and  butcher  all  who  refused  to  go  to  mass,  if  they  acquired  the 
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fww,  Mid  coaJd  avail  themselves  of  the  baseness  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  court  parasites,  men  of  venal  souls  and  un- 
worthy of  the  protectant  name  which  they  bear,  to  overturn 
the  fundamental  barrier*  which  ao  salutarily  restrain  the  royal 
power."  Commentaire  Philosophique,  Pre£  p.  xiii.  xiv. 
Anno  1686. 

The  sentiments  contained  in  the  following  passage  are  now 
become  so  antiquated  and  unintelligible,  that  I  shall  not  risk 
my  credit  by  venturing  to  translate  it  "  Lea  malheurs  qui 
■out  arrive!  a  nos  freres  de  France  tourneront,  comme  il  y  a 
•pparenee,  a  notre  profit.  II  nous  ont  remis  dans  la  necee- 
aaire  defiance  du  Papisme,  Us  nous  ont  fait  voir  que  cette 
■Boase  religion  ne  s'amende  pas  par  le  long  age,  quelle  est 
toujour*,  comme  au  terns  jadis,  animee  de  resprit  de  fourbe  et 
de  cruaute,  et  que  malgre  la  politesse,  l'honnetete,  la  civilite, 
qui  regnedana  lea  manieres  dc  ce  siecle  plus  qu'en  aucun 
autre,  elle  est  toujour*  brutale  et  farouche.  Chose  etrange ! 
tout  ee  qu'il  y  avott  de  greasier  dans  les  maeurs  de  nos  ances- 
tres  s'est  evanouit;  acet  air  rustique  et  sauvagedesvieux  terns 
A  anccede  par  toute  l'Europe  Chreuenne  une  douceur  et  une 
civilite  extreme.  II  n'y  a  que  le  Papisme  qui  ne  sc  sent  point 
da  changement,  et  qui  retient  toujour*  son  ancicne  et  habitu- 
elle  feroate.  Nous  noua  imaginions  nous  autres  Anglois,  que 
e'etoit  une  bete  eprivoisse,  un  loup  et  un  tigre  qui  avoit  oublie 
aon  natural  aauvage ;  mais  Dieu  merci  aux  Convertisseurs  de 
France*  nous  nou*  aommea  deaabusez,  et  nous  savons  a  qui 
nous  aurions  a  faire  si  notre  sort  etoit  entre  leura  mains.  Pe- 
aans  bien  ccta  et  conaiderons  quel  malheur  nous  pendroit  but 
la  tete,  si  nous  laisaions  croitre  le  Papisme  dans  ce  bien  heur- 
eox  dimats.  Je  ne  veux  pas  que  ccla  nous  porte  a  foire  au- 
cunes  repraaaillea  but  les  papistes;  non,je  deteste  ce*  imita- 
tkms;  jesouhaite  settlement  qu'il*  u'aquierent  pas  la  force 
d'executar  sur  noua  ce  qu  Us  aavent  faire."  lit  supra,  xv. 
xviii  xix. 

Note  XL VI.  p.  94. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  shew  the  attention  which  they  paid  to 
the  support  and  accommodation  of  their  minister. 

May  8,  1560.  The  provost,  beillie*,  and  council  ordain  the 
treasurer  to  pay  the  sum  of  40/.  Scots  for  furnishing  of  the 
minister,  John  Knox*  in  his  household,  and  because  he  had 
been  furnished  on  David  Forrester's  expences  since  his  coming 
to  this  town,  tor  the  space  of  15  days,  ordains  to  receive  Da- 
vid's aocompta,  and  make  payment— "  Penultimo  Octobris 
1560.  The  quhilk  day,  the  provost,  baillies,  and  counsaill 
ocdaini*  James  Barroun  to  pay  to  John  Knox  the  soulme  of 
aax  acoir  pounds  of  the  reddicst  money  of  the  solmc*  being  in 
his  hands,  and  sickly*  the  soulme  of  20/."  This  lust  sum 
seem*  to  have  been  allotted  for  repairs  on  his  house. — "  12th 
Dec  1560.  The  provost,  baillies,  and  counsil]  ordanis  James 
Barroun  (Dean  of  Guild  of  last  year)  to  pay  and  deliver  to 
Johne  Knox,  minister,  the  soume  of  uftie  pound  for  suppor- 
ting of  his  charges,  and  that  incontinent  after  the  sight  heirof, 
and  gif  it  beia  funden  that  the  said  James  lie  supcrcxpcndlt, 
after  the  making  of  his  accompt,  precepts  shall  be  given  in 
maiat  strait  forme,  commanding  the  treasurer  to  raak  him 
gud  and  thankfull  payment  of  the  haill  of  hk  superexpensis, 
within  aught  daya  nixt  thairafter."  From  the  minutes  of  Dec. 
22,  1560,  April  5,  and  May  28,  1561,  ft  appears  tliot  his  fixed 
atipend  waa  200/.  a-ycar ;  for  50/.  is  ordered,  each  time,  M  for 
his  quarter  payment"  or  "dues."  On  Dec  14.  1560,  it  was 
agreed  that  his  house  rent  should  afterwards  be  paid  "  at  the 
rate  of  15  merles  a-year." 

«  Penultimo  Octobris  (156H.  The  gamine  day  the  provost, 
bailliea,  and  counsail  ordanis  tue  Dene  of  Gykl,  with  all  dili- 

Senee,  to  make  ane  warmc  stuydye  of  dailies  to  the  minister, 
ohne  Knox,  within  his  hous,  abone  the  hall  of  the  same,  with 
lyht  and  wyndokis  thereunto,  and  all  uther  necessaris:  and 
the  expnnciss  disbursit  be  him  salbc  allowit  to  him  in  his  ac- 

eomptis." •«  January  1561.  (i.  e.  1562.)  the  provost,  bailliea, 

and  counsale,  understanding  that  the  minister,  Jhone  Knox,  is 
requyrit  be  the  hale  kirk  to  paasc  in  the  partis  of  Angus*  and 
Mearnys,  for  electing  of  ane  superintendent  tharc,  to  the  quhilk 
they  themself*  hes  grantit,  thairfoir  ordains  Alexander  Guthrie, 
Dene  of  Gild,  to  pass  in  companie  with  him,  for  furnishing  of 
the  said  mhustcris  charge*,  and  to  deburse  and  pay  the  same 
of  the  readeast  of  the  townis  gudis  in  bis  handis,  quhilk  salbc 
allowit  in  his  accomptis:  And  further  haist  the  said  minister 
home,  tliat  the  kirk  hear  l>e  not  desolait." 

To  these  extracts  respecting  Knox,  I  may  add  one  from  the 


same  records  respecting  Willock,  who  officiated  in  hk  place 
as  minister  of  Edinburgh  during  the  civil  war.  "  29  August 
1560.  The  counsail  ordains  their  treasurer  to  deliver  to  John 
WUlock  22  crownes  of  the  sone  for  recompense  of  the  great 
travoill  sustenit  be  him  this  haill  viere  bygane,  in  preening  and 
administring  the  sacramentis  within  this  burgh,  end  ordanis 
ane  member  of  the  counsail  to  thank  him  for  his  greit  bene- 
volence, and  for  the  greit  travaill  forsaid."  Previous  to  this, 
they  had  remunerated  John  Cairns,  with  whom  Willock  had 
lodged. 

In  the  text  I  have  mentioned,  that,  after  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  privy  council  respecting  the  thirds  of  benefices, 
Knox  seems  to  have  received  part  of  his  stipend  from  the  com- 
mon fund.  The  extracts  which  Keith  has  given  from  the 
books  of  assignation  mention  only  two  allowances  made  to 
him.  "  To  John  Knox  minister,  Wheat  2  c[haldere],  bear  6 
c  meal  o.  oats  4  c"  Whether  this  was  for  the  year  1563,  or 
not,  Keith  does  not  say.  He  adds  in  a  note,  tt  For  the  year 
1568, 1  see  333/.  &«.  8//.  given  to  Mr.  Knox."     History,  App. 

188.  Hi*  stipend  at  the  time  of  his  death  has  been  mentioned 
above,  p.  268.  269.  Keith  has  inserted  from  the  same  book*, 
the  price  of  the  principal  articles  of  living  at  that  time,  from 
which  an  idea  of  the  value  of  money  may  be  formed.    Ibid. 

189.  The  following  are  a  specimen.  In  Fyfe,  Lothian, 
Merse  and  Teviotdale,  for  1573,  wheat,  26/.  13*.  Ad.  the  chal- 
der;  bear,  21/.  60.  8d.;  meal,  16/.  oats,  20  marks.  Or,  ac- 
cording .to  another  account,  without  expressing  any  county, 
wheat,  U  the  boll;  bear,  U  13*.  4d.;  meal  the  same;  oats 
10*. ;  malt,  2/.;  rye,  and  pease  and  beans,  the  same;  mairta 
of  Aberdeen  2/.  \3g.4cL  the  piece ;  sheep,  9*. ;  poultry,  4*.  the 
dozen ;  geese,  1*.  the  piece ;  cheese  6*.  8dL  the  stone. 

Note  XLVn.  p.  96. 

Minutes  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  respecting  a 
second  Minister* — "  10  April  1562— The  same  day  the  coun- 
sale understanding  the  tedious  and  havie  labours  sufibrit  be 
the  minister,  Jhone  Knox,  in  preiching  thrise  in  the  oulk, 
and  twise  on  the  Sounday,  ordains  with  ane  consent  to  solist 
and  persuade  Maister  Jbonc  Craig,  prescntlie  minister  of  the 
Canongait,  to  accept  upoun  him  the  half  chargis  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  said  kirk  of  Edinburgh  for  sic  gud  deid  as  thai  can 
aggre  on." — That  this  measure  was  not  carried  into  effect  for 
some  time  after,  appears  from  the  following  act  of  council. 
"  18 til  June  1563. — After  lang  reasoning  upon  the  necessities 
of  ministers,  finds  that  there  aalbe  ane  uther  minister  elected 
be  the  provost,  bailliea,  and  counsale,  dekvnes  and  elderis  of 
this  burgh,  and  addit  to  Johne  Knox,  minister."  From  the 
same  act  and  subsequent  measures,  it  is  evident  that  the  want 
of  necessary  funds  was  the  cause  of  the  delay.  For  the  coun- 
cil resolved,  that "  for  susteaning  of  thame  baith,  togidder  with 
Johne  Cairns  reidcr,"  the  deacons  should  meet  with  the  trades 
and  the  merchants,  to  aee  what  they  would  be  willing  to  give. 
The  reports  made  to  the  council  did  bear,  that  if  they  would 
fix  a  particular  stipend,  the  trades  were  willing  to  pay  a  fifth 
of  it,  according  to  old  custom.  But  although  Craig  had  not 
been  translated  from  the  Canongate,  he  seems  to  have  per- 
formed a  part  of  the  duty  in  Edinburgh ;  for,  in  the  same 
month,  I  find  the  council  appointing  a  number  of  persons  "  to 
go  amang  the  faithfull  who  nad  communicate,"  and  make  a 
collection  for  "  Johne  Craig  and  Johne  Cairns,  who  had  re- 
ceived nothing  for  a  lang  time."  This  expedient  they  were 
obliged  afterwards  to  repeat  On  the  26  September  1561,  the 
council  had  agreed  to  give1*  to  John  Cairns,  lector  of  morning 
prayeris,  100  merks  a  year  in  tyme  to  cum."  Records  of  Town 
Council. 

Note  XLVIII.  p.  96. 

It  is  well  known  that  literature  flourished  in  Italy  during 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  few  comparatively 
are  acquainted  with  the  facts  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  that  country.  Soon  after  Luther  and  Zuing- 
lius  began  their  opposition  to  the  corruptions  of  the  church, 
the  doctrines  which  they  taught  spread  into  Italy.  They 
were  preached  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  and  embraced 
by  many  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  learned  among  the  Ital- 
ians. Protestant  churches  were  formed  in  Naples,  in  Ferrera, 
in  Modena,  in  Mantua,  in  Venice.  And  when  they  were 
crushed  by  persecution,  numbers  suffered  death  for  the  cause, 
and  atill  greater  numbers  forsook  their  native  land,  and  took 
refuge  in  protestant  countries. 
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NOTES. 


It  is  foreign  to  the  design  of  the  present  work  to  enter  on 
this  subject,  and  my  object  in  introducing  it  here  is  to  express 
•  regret  that  no  account  of  the  progress  and  suppression  of 
the  Reformation  in  Italy  has  been  given  in  our  language. 
Many  farts  relating  to  it  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the 
letters  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Peter  Martyr;  in  the  Lives  of 
the  last  mentioned  divine,  of  Bemardin  Ochin,  Jcrom  Zan- 
ehy,  Emanuel  Tremellius,  Galleazzo  Caraccioli,  Marquis  of 
-  Vico,  and  of  other  eminent  Italian  exiles,  either  published 
apart,  or  in  foreign  biographical  collections.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  facts  were  collected  by  the  very  learned  and 
laborious  Gcrdes,  and  published,  after  his  death,  under  the 
title  of  "  Specimen  Italic  Reformat*."  I  had  once  intended 
drawing  up  an  account  from  these  authorities,  but  laid  aside 
the  design,  owing  to  other  engagements,  and  not  being  able 
to  procure  all  the  information  I  could  have  wished ;  and  it  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  if  these  hints  shall  excite  some  person 
to  undertake  the  task,  who  has  more  leisure,  and  better  access 
to  materials. 

Note  XLIX.  page  97. 

Writings  of  Quinlin  Kennedy. — Keith  has  inserted  a  let- 
ter which  the  Abbot  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  correspondence  between  him  and  Willock  in  1559.  He 
has  also  given  large  extracts  from  his  Compendious  Tractive. 
History,  Append,  p.  193 — 203.  The  following  quotations 
may  be  added  for  verifying  the  statement  which  I  have  made 
in  the  text  Having  quoted  John  v.  39,  he  says, "  Marke 
(glide  redare)  the  Scripture  to  occupy  the  place  of  ano  wytnes, 
and  not  the  place  of  ano  juge"  A,  iiij.  In  a  posterior  part 
of  the  work,  he  endeavours  to  qualify  what  he  had  stated  re- 
specting the  church  being  iudgc  of  all  matters  in  religion. 
"  We  never  say  in  all  our  lytic  tractive,  that  the  kirk  is  juge  to 
the  "Scripture,  bot  vat  the  kirk  is  juge  to  discern  quhilk  is  the 
trew  Scripture  of  God,  and  to  mak  manifest  to  the  congrega- 
tion the  trew  understanding  of  the  samyn."  Ibid.  H,  v. 
This  explication  docs  not  mend  the  matter :  for  certainly  he 
who  has  the  power  of  calling  what  witnesses  ho  pleases,  and 
of  putting  what  sense  he  pleases  upon  their  testimony,  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  judge  of  the  witnesses,  and  of  then- 
evidence.  Having  mentioned  that  there  were  persons  "  swa 
religious  and  clean  fyngerit,  that  than*  wil  na  thyng  pcrswade 
thaim  without  testimony  of  Scripture,"  he  adds:  "All  Chris- 
tin  men  havand  one  generate  understanding  of  the  articles  of 
our  faith  (conforme  to  the  understanding  that  the  kirk  hes 
teacheit  ws) ;  the  ten  commandment*,  the  prayer  of  the  Lord 
callit  the  Pater  nostcr.  It  suffices  to  thame  to  quhamc  it  docs 
not  appertene  of  thair  office  nor  vocatioun,  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  prechairis  or  techearis  in  the  congregatioun.  As 
to  the  sacramentis,  and  all  uthcr  secrctis  of  the  Scripture, 
stand  to  tho  jugement  of  thy  pasture,  without  curious  reason- 
ing or  ccrsing  of  the  sccretis  of  God  is  word,  quha  bciris  thy 
burding  in  all  materia  doutsum  al>one  thy  knawlcdgc,  con- 
forme  to  the  saying  of  the  apostle,  •  Obey  unto  your  superioriV 
&c  And  in  cais  they  l)e  negligent,  ressavc  doctrvnc  of  the 
kirk,  as  the  tyme  tcichcis  ws.  Be  this  way  (quhilk  is  con- 
forme  to  Godis  word  and  al  veritie)  it  sal  be  asie  to  all  men, 
quhat  place  or  estait  in  the  congregatioun  that  ever  he  occupy, 
to  heir  his  awin  burding."     Ibid.  D,  vii. 

In  his  dispute  with  Knox,  the  abbot  mentions  his  "  books,'* 
and  he  refers  particularly  to  a  book  which  he  had  published  in 
1561,  on  the  sacrament  of  the  mass.  There  is  in  the  library 
of  Alexander  Boswell,  Esq.  of  Auchinlcck,  a  MS.  by  the  al>- 
bot,  entitled."  Ane  familiar  commune  and  rassoning  ancnt  the 
mistcrie  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mess,  betwix  twa  brether, 
master  Quintin  Kennedy,  Comendator  of  Corsraguell,  and 

James  Kenedy  of .  In  the  ycir  of  God  ane  thousand, 

five  hundred,  three  scoir  ane  yrir."  Whether  this  is  the 
same  with  the  printed  l>ook  on  that  subject,  or  not,  I  cannot 
say,  as  I  have  never  seen  the  abbot's  tiook  on  the  mass,  which 
indeed  is  very  rare.  It  was  answered  lw  George  Hay,  in  a 
work  intitlcd,  "The.  Confutation  of  the  Abbotc  of  Crosfaguels 
Masse,  set  furth  by  Maister  George  Hay.  Imprinted  at  Edin- 
burgh by  Robert  Lekprcuik,  1563."  This  is  dedicated  "To 
the  most  noble,  potent  and  godlic  Lord  James  Earle  of  Mur- 
ray." It  is  the  book  to  which  Winzet  alludes  on  the  margin 
of  his  Bake  of  Qitestionis,  where  he  says,  "  Mr  George  Hay, 
fy  haist  zow  to  recant."  Keith,  Append,  p.  236.  see  also  p.  24*6. 
Lepreuik,  in  an  advertisement  to  the  reader,  apologizes  for  his 
want  of  Greek  characters,  which  he  was  forced  to  have  sup- 
plied by  manuscript    Herbert's  edit  of  Ames,  p.  1487.    This 


last  fact  illustrates  what  I  have  mentioned  in  page  ] 
belt  questions  Ames's  statement,  that  they  had  no  1 
Greek  types  in  Scotland  in  1679,  and  he  appeals  to  a  book 
printed  'at  Edinburgh, — be  Leighe  Manncnbr,  Anno  Donani 
1578,'  in  which  Greek  characters  are  found.*  Ut  Supra,  p. 
1499,  1500.  But  this  cannot  overthrow  Ames's  i 
which  is  correct;  for  the  imprint  of  that  book  is  i 
fictitious,  as  no  such  Scottish  printer  aa  "leighe  ! 
seems  to  have  ever  existed. 

Another  work  of  Kennedy  has  lately  been  l 
MS.  in  the  Auchinleck  library,  under  the  1 
rt  Ane  Oratioune  in  fauouris  of  all  thaisof  the  I 
exhortand  thaim  to  aspv  how  wonderfalne  thai  af  aboait  bo 
thair  dissaitfull  prechouns,  set  furth  be  master  Qvntme  Kan* 
nedy,  Commendatour  of  Corsraguell,  ye  seir  of  Gode  1661." 
Pages  20.  Edinburgh  1812.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
was  printed  in  the  year  mentioned  in  the  title,  although  no 
copy  is  now  to  be  found,  and  that  it  is  one  of w  his  books," 
referred  to  by  the  Abbot  in  his  dispute  with  Knox.  I  have  al- 
ready given  extracts  from  this  tract  See  pages  151, 161, 
It  concludes  in  the  following  manner :  "Quharfor,  with  all  ary 
hart  exhorus,  J>ray*>  end  but  mercie  apjpeUis  thar  isfifcrt 


prerheouris,  [On  the  margin:    Knox,  Willock, 

Gudmane,  Dowglase,  Heriot,  f       " 

puffit  vp  with  vane  glore,  quhiikis  rackinnis  thsixDsems  « 


Gudmane,  Dowglase,  Heriot,  Spottiswoode,  and  all  ye  restl 
puffit  vp  with  vane  glore,  quhiikis  rackinnis  thahnsetts  at 
gretar  knawlegc  nor  Christis  hsill  kirk,  enmand  but  i 


subuertand,  subomande,  and  circurauenande  the  simple  pepla, 
cersande  thair  pray  like  the  deuillis  racins,  barsxanobaiiklly 
like  bardis,  aganis  the  btissit  sacrament  of  die  ahare,  die  sacn- 
fice  of  the  mess,  and  all  vther  godlie  ordinance  of  Jhesoj 
Christ  and  his  kirk,  to  preiss  thair  witbs  and  fry**8*,  and  to 
strcik  all  thair  pennis  in  my  contrar,  makande  1 
tioun  and  all  vtheris  to  vnderstande,  gif  I  do  pn  _ 
and  godly,  or  nocht,  invey  aganis  thair  deuillisehe' doctrine 
and  doyingis.  Failyeande  thslrot  recant,  for  scheme,  recast 
(ye  famouse  precheouris)  and  cum  in  obedience  to  the  kirk  of 
God,  quhilk  ye  have  stubbornUe  misknawin  this  bug  tune  by- 
past  (and  that  nocht  without  grete  dangere  to  your  avne  sanss 
and  mony  vtheris,)  thahfor  recant,  in  tyme  recant,  ssye  hxfo  yosr 
saluation,  and  cry  God  mercie :  To  quhsm,  with  die  8one  and 
Haly  Grist,  be  prayse,  honour,  and  glore,  for  ever 
Amen.  Progenies  viperarum  fugitea  venture  ira, 
ad  radicem  arboris  posita  est,  penitentkm  agile, 
'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Boswell  will  give  to  the  puhtte 
any  other  of  the  Abbot's  tracts  which  the  Auchinleck  Idbrarr 
may  contain ;  as  they  form  the  surest  criterion  of  the  talents 
of  the  author,  and  the  most  trivial  writings  often  contain 
incidental  notices  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
period. 


Since  the  above  was  printed,  I  have  been  favoured  with  tht 
sight  of  a  copy  of  this  rare  tract,  belonging  to  Richard  Heber, 
Esq.  From  an  inspection  of  it,  I  perceive  that  the  abbot's 
book,  to  which  it  is  an  answer,  is  the  same  with  the  MS.  in 
Mr.  Boswell's  possession,  entitled, "  Ane  familiar  commune 
and  rcssoning,"  dec  See  preceding  note.  It  would  also  seem 
that  the  Abbot's  treatise  had  not  been  printed,  but  that  copies 
of  it  had  been  transcribed,  and  industriously  circulated  through 
the  country  in  manuscript  For  Hay  repeatedly  makes  the 
supposition  that  there  might  be  variations  in  the  different 
copies,  and  on  one  occasion  confesses  that  he  could  not  read  a 
passage  in  the  copy  which  he  used.  uFolloweth,  another  ob- 
jection made  by  James.  Alwayes  (saves  he")  all  ze  whm  ma 
the  Masse,  dois  not  (this  (not)  is  not  in  the  Text,  mat  is 
come  to  my  handes,  but  because  the  sentence  remrireth  it,  I 
haue  added  it)  tut  Christe  did  in  the  latter  Supper,  dec  He 
gives  another  quotation  from  the  Abbot  in  the  following  man* 
ner,  "IVewly,  Irrothcr,  and  ze  be  aa  scrupuhs  Seriphtrara, 
that  ze  unit  do  nothing  hut  {but)  is  not  in  my  text)  of 
Christe  did,  towardes  the  vse  of  trie  Sacramentea,  ze  will 
mbitcrt  our  haile  Faith,  and  commend  our  awin  doinges* 
(so  r  ride  it)  (our  owen  doinges  or  commonly  I  can  not  tell 
which  should  he  red,  or  if  there  be  any  other  thing  yet,)  fir 
quhair  findc  ze  that  Christe  euer  appointed  ane  man  to  be 
Baptised,"  &c.     Fol.  36,  b.  37,  a,  b. 

The  following  account  of  the  Abbot's  talents  and  acquain- 
tance with  the  Fathers  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Hay's 
style.  «  Trew  it  is,  that  before  this  boke  of  the  Abbots  of  Cros- 


*  It  it  probable  that  the  wordi  which  puzrJed  Hay  should  be  rssd, 
and  condemn  your  awin  doinges. 
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Pi  im  set  forth  and  published,  sindrie  and  droers  were 
i  opinions  of  men  concerning  it  For  the  sorte  of  them 
*  be  oomoniy  teamed  Papistes,  eduersaries  to  all  trew 
,  thoght  in  ▼erie  deid  that  they  should  receaue  such  a 
,  yea,  such  a  Gun,  as  no  munition  myght  withstand, 
mgthe  reaiate,  nether  yet  any  maner  of  force  repel. 
Ussy  were  encuraged  by  the  brute  and  fame  of  the  man,  who 
oxtery  wolde  appeare  in  these  tymes  to  haue  dextcritie  of  in- 
gjne,  helped  and  ananced  by  long  progres  of  tymo  spent  in 
good  letters,  yea,  sd  besydes  the  Scriptures  of  God,  will  also 
s  to  hane  the  conference,  judgement,  and  authoritie  of 
i  ancient  Fathers  and  councils,  which  it  may  seme  to  the 
r  that  he  feadeth  (not  unlyke  the  nyne  Muses)  in  his 
I  my  self  hauing  hade  some  tymes  credit  and  ac- 
)  of  the  man,  loked  fix  some  what  that  might  haue 
tooobied  the  cosriences  of  waiklinges,  and  of  such  as  stayed 
them  sehies  vpon  a  glistering  and  semely  ymagination  of 
nans  heart,  rather  then  upon  the  written  and  reueiled  treuth, 
by  the  spirite  of  God.  For  it  wes  not  vnknawen  to  me  how 
Jearihare  he  hath  bene  with  the  scolastike  8ophisters,  their 
tfaornie  questions,  and  acahnis  conclusions,  yea,  and  some  of 
the>  ancient  Doctors,  whose  writinges,  what  by  ignorance  of 
tome  seduced,  what  by  affection  caryed  away,  I  thoght  wel  he 
ahouid  wreist  to  his  vngodry  opinion."  Fol.  3,  a.  Having 
1  out  a  false  quotation,  which  the  Abbot  had  made  from 
,  Hay  adds,  **  Hereby  it  is  easy  to  perceaue  how 
j  ye  ascribe  such  reading  of  the  Ancientes  vnto  your 
aul£  as  in  your  writinges  ye  take  vpon  you,  that  ye  will  seme 
in  das  eyes  of  the  people,  to  be  the  oiiely  he  in  this  Realme 
1  in  antiquitia.  And  now  to  say  my  judgment  freely,  I 
ye  haue  no  workes  of  such  men  as  ye  draw  your 

cities  out  d,  but  onery  hath,  I  can  not  tell  what  lytic 

scabbed  treaties  of  Eccras,  Cochleus,  Hoshis  Stanislaus  youre 
r  start  up  Campion,  and  of  such  others  of  your  factio,  and 
th  out  of  them,  such  thinges  as  ye  think  may  seme  to 
r  wicked  and  blasphemus  purpose.    What  credite  now,  or 


what  authoritie  oght  to  be  ghien  to  such  places,  as  thou  draw- 
ash  out  of  the  Doctors,  who  beryke  neuer  hath  sene  there 


,  nether  yet  knoweth  to  what  purpose  they  speak,  if 
they  speak  of  their  owne  mynde,  or  of  their  aduersanes,  whither 
they  speak  by  an  interrogation  or  conclusuiely,  and  determin- 
atry,  whither  they  speak  m&oKaimS  that  is  excessiuely,  to 
extofl  the  dignkie  of  the  mater  they  haue  in  hand  (which  is 
not  Rare  in  this  Author)  orsimplie.  Thus  the  Text  it  self  is 
to  be  considered,  that  it  that  preceadeth,  being  conferred  with 
it  that  fo&oweth,  the  mynde  and  sentence  of  the  Author,  may 
be  knowen  perfytlie.  Not  that  I  will  hereby  damne  yong 
■mo,  who  ether  excluded  by  tome,  or  els  lacking  bookcs,muste 
giue  credite  to  good  authorities,  but  in  this  man  who  will 
seme  to  be  an  other  Anacharses  inter  8ordidos  8cythas,  it  is 
•osoUerable,  who  is  sequestrate  frome  the  common  societie  of 
aw,  and  trauell  in  the  common  wealth,  hauing  not  els  to  do, 
butthrtbehalhinioynedtohim  self,  that  is  to  ly  by  a  pleasing 
bray,  and  cast  in  stones  to  trouble  the  (aire  and  cleare  rinning 

"    FoL  18,  b,  19,  a. 


Note  L.  p.  100. 

Ordination  of  reformed  Minister*.-  In  the  prologue  to  the 
Reasoning  betwixt  Jo.  Knox  and  the  abbot  of  Cmssraguell, 
Knox  adverts  to  the  cavils  of  the  papists  against  the  validity 
ci  the  call  of  the  reformed  ministers,  and  intimates  his  in- 
tention of  returning  an  answer  to  the  questions  on  this  head 
which  had  been  proposed  to  him  by  Ninian  Winget,  the  Pro- 
Asfsnr  for  the  Papist*.  There  are  some  general  remarks  on 
tins  subject  in  his  answer  to  Tyrie's  Letter,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  he  ever  published  any  thing  professedly  on  the  point 
Hane  is  a  ridiculous  tale  told  by  a  popish  writer  concerning 
a  pretended  convention  among  the  reformed  ministers  in  Scot- 
land to  determine  in  what  manner  they  should  proceed  in 
the  admission  of  ministers.  Willock  proposed  as  a  weighty 
dsffieurty,  that  if  tbey  used  imposition  of  hands,  or  any  other 
ceremony  usually  practised  in  me  church,  they  would  be  asked 
to  shew,  that  they  themselves  had  been  admitted  by  the  same 
ceremonies,  and  thus  the  lawfulness  of  their  vocation  would 
be  called  in  question.  "  Johann  kmnox  ansuerit  maist  re- 
■atillsu,  Buf,  buf  man,  we  or  ones  entered,  let  se  quQa  dor 
put  us  out  agane ;  meaning  that  thair  was  not  sa  monie 


sjunius 
hstrnd] 


i  and  ptstolfis  in  the  countri©  to  put  him  out  as  was  to 
him  with  violence.    Sua  Johann  1 


kmnox,  to  his  awin 


*  The  Greek  word  k  inserted  with  a  pes.    Bss  proeediaf  psgs. 


confusion,  entered  not  in  the  kirk  be  ordinar  vocatkme  or  im- 
position of  handis,  but  be  imposition  of  buUatis  and  pouldir 
tn  cutringis  and  long  gunms  ;  sua  ye  mister  not  to  trubill 
you  farder  in  seiking  out  of  Johann  kmnox  vocatione." — This 
story  "  I  understude  (says  the  author)  of  ane  nobill  and  hon- 
ourabil  man,  quha  can  yit  beir  witnes  gif  I  lea  or  not"  He 
took  care,  however,  not  to  give  the  name  of  the  nobleman. 
Nicol  Bume's  Disputation,  p.  129.    Parise  1581. 

Note  LI.  p.  100. 

Strictness  and  impartiality  of  Discipline.— The  form  of 
satisfaction  enjoined  in  the  case  of  Methven,  was  appointed 
for  all  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  murder,  adultery, 
incest,  or  other  aggravated  crimes.  The  murderer  was  to 
bear  in  his  hand  "  the  same  or  lyke  weapoun  whairwith  the 
murther  was  conunhtU.**  Buik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  88. 
Other  rules  observed  in  cases  of  discipline  may  be  seen  in 
Knox's  Liturgy,  p.  66 — 67.  edition,  1611.  and  in  Dunlop's 
Confessions,  ii  704 — 756.  Impartiality  as  well  as  severity, 
distinguished  the  discipline  of  those  times.  "  Gryt  men  of- 
fending in  sick  crymes  as  deserves  seckclaith,  they  suld  re- 
ceave  the  same  sis  weill  as  the  pure, — Na  superintendant  nor 
commissioner,  with  advyce  of  any  particular  kirk  of  yair  juris- 
diction, may  dispense  with  the  extreamitie  of  sackcloth,  pre- 
scrivit  be  the  actes  of  the  generall  discipline,  for  any  pecuniall 
sum  or  paine  ad  pirn  ususP  Ibid,  ad  August  1678.  Dun- 
lop,  ii.  753.  This  was  not  a  mere  theoretic  proposition.  For 
in  1668,  we  find  the  lord  Treasurer  making  public  satisfaction 
:  (Keith  245,529)  ;  in  1567,  the  countess  of  Argyle,  (Buik  of 
the  Univ.  Kirk,  p,  37.);  and  in  1568,  the  bishop  of  Orkney 
(Anderson's  Collections,  ii.  284.).  Let  not  our  modern 
fashionables  and  great  ones  be  alarmed  at  hearing  of  such 
things.  These  days  are  gone,  and  will  not,  it  is  likely,  soon 
return. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  represent  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  as  inflicting  corporal  punishments  upon  offenders.  The 
parliament,  or  the  magistracy  of  particular  burghs,  enacted 
punishments  of  this  kind  against  certain  crimes  which  were 
ordinarily  tried  in  the  church  courts.  Some  oTthese  existed 
before  the  Reformation,  and  some  of  them  were  posterior  to 
it ;  but  the  infliction,  as  well  as  the  enacting  of  them,  pertain- 
ed to  the  civil  magistrate.  Knox,  p.  269.  The  following  ex- 
tract will  explain  the  occasion  of  the  mistake,  and  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  "  What  you  bring  (says  Mr.  Baillie  in  his 
answer  to  bishop  Maxwell)  of  pecuniary  mulcts,  imprison- 
ments, banishments,  jogges,  cutting  of  haire,  and  such  like, 
it  becomes  neither  you  to  charge,  nor  us  to  be  charged  with 
any  such  matters :  No  church-assembly  in  Scotland  assumes 
the  least  degree  of  power,  to  inflict  the  smallest  civill  pun- 
ishment upon  any  person ;  the  Generall  Assembly  it  selfe  hath 
no  power  to  fine  any  creature  so  much  as  in  one  groat :  It  is 
true,  the  lawes  of  the  land,  appoint  pecuniary  mulcts,  impris- 
onment, joggs,  pillories,  and  banishment  for  some  odious 
crimes,  and  the  power  of  putting  these  lawes  in  execution  is 
placed  by  tnc  parliament  in  the  hands  of  the  inferior  magis- 
trates in  burroughs  or  shires,  or  of  others  to  whom  the  coun- 
sel table  gives  a  speciall  commission  for  that  end ;  ordinarily 
some  of  these  civill  persons  are  ruling  elders,  and  sit  with  the 
eldership :  So  when  the  eldership  have  cognosced  upon  the 
scandau  alone  of  criminal!  persons,  and  have  used  their  spirit- 
ual! censures  only  to  bring  the  party  to  repentance,  some  of 
the  ruling  elders,  by  virtue  of  their  civill  office  or  commission, 
will  impose  a  mulct,  or  send  to  prison  or  stocks,  or  banish  out 
of  the  bounds  of  some  little  circuit,  according  as  the  act  of 
parliament  or  counsell  do  appoint  it  But  that  the  eldership 
should  employ  its  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual!  power  for  any 
such  end,  none  of  us  doe  defend.  That  either  in  Scotland  or 
any  where  else  in  the  world  the  haire  of  any  person  is  com- 
manded to  be  cut  by  any  church  judicatory  for  disgrace  and 
punishment,  is  (as  I  take  it)  but  a  foolish  fable.  That  any 
person  truely  penitent  is  threatened  in  Scotland,  with  church 
censures,  for  non-payment  of  monies,  is  in  the  former  category 
of  calumnies."  Historical  Vindication  of  the  government  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  17,  18.  Lond.  1646.  I  have  in 
my  possession  (extracted  from  the  records  of  a  kirk-session) 
a  commission,  granted  in  1701,  by  the  sheriffdepute  of  Ber- 
wickshire, constituting  one  of  the  elders  session-baiUie,  for 
executing  the  laws  against  Brophanencss,  agreeably  to  an  act 
of  parliament  authorizing  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer 
in  parishes  within  which  no  ordinary  magistrate  resided. 

I  may  add  the  following  quotation  from  another  able  and 
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strenuous  assorter  of  the  presbybrinn  discipline  and  govern- 
ment "  I'bi  originalis  causa  excommunicationis  est  delictum 
violans  jura  et  littcrtatcs  crcle«iri»,  &c.  When  the  original  cause 
it  excommunication  in  an  olfcnee  violating  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  church,  either  in  the  way  of  loss  Iveing  sustain- 
ed or  injury  being  done,  I  confess  that  the  assistance  of  the 
wcular  arm  may  l>e  implored,  niul  the  guilty  jicrson  may  lie 
forced  to  rc|»air  t!ie  loan  ami  to  eivc  civil  satisfaction ;  or  even 
if  the  person  already  excommunicated  Khali  testify  a  disposi- 
tion to  disturb  the  religious  service,  or  to  violate  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  church.  Hut  inhere  no  low  or  injury  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  church  arises  from  the  oucnee  or 
from  the  contumacy,  but  Hcandul  alone  in  Riven,  I  know  not 
whether  any  person  la  to  he  forced  to  what  is  called  penitential 
satisfaction,  by  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  secular  arm. 
For  oi  the  church  has  no  cooctivc  power  in  herself,  ao  neither 
might  she  to  use  it  indirectly  to  extort  confessions  which  are 
:on*trained,  and  consequently  counterfeit-"  Calderwood,  Al- 
taic Damascenum,  p.  31? — 3.  edit  LugtL  Bat.  1708. 

Note  52.  p.  103. 

Mr.  Hunted  misrepresentations  of  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
formers toward*  Queen  Man/. — The  whole  account  which 
this  historian  has  given  of  the  conduct  of  the  protectant  clergy 
towards  Man',  from  her  arrival  in  Scotland  until  her  marriage 
with  Darnly,  is  very  remote  from  solicr  and  genuine  history. 
It  is  rather  a  satire  against  the  Reformation,  which  he  charges 
with  rebellion  ;  against  the  presbyterian  church,  whose  genius 
he  dcscrilws  as  essentially  productive  of  fanaticism  and  vul- 
garity ;  and  against  his  native  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  without  exception,  he  represents  as  over-run  with  rus- 
ticity, strangers  to  the  arts,  to  civility,  and  the  pleasures  of 
conversation.  History,  Reign  of  Eliz.  chap.  i.  near  the  close. 
u  II  n*cst  rien  de  plus  facile  quand  on  a  beaucoup  d'esprit,  et 
beaucoup  d'experience  dans  Part  de  fuire  des  livrcs,  que  de 
composer  une  Histoiro  satyriquc,  des  memc  fails  qui  out  servi 
a  faire  une  Eloge.  Deux  ligncssuppriuulc,  on  pour  ou  contrt% 
dans  {'exposition  d'un  fait,  sont  capable  de  faire  paroistre  un 
homme  ou  fort  innocent,  ou  fort  coupahle  :  et  comme  par  la 
aeule  transposition  de  quelqucs  mots  on  peut  fuire  d'un  dis- 
cours  fort  saint  un  discoirrs  impie ;  de  ineme  par  la  aeule  trans- 
position de  quelqucs  circonstauccs,  Ton  }>eut  faire  tie  Taction 
la  plus  criminellc,  Taction  la  plus  vcrtueuse."  Bayle,  Critique 
Gencrale  de  THistoire  du  Calvinismc,  p.  13.  2de  edition,  1683. 
This  is  a  charge  to  which  the  historiun  of  England  has  ex- 
posed himself  on  more  occasions  tlian  one. 

I  cannot  here  expose  all  his  mis-statements  in  the  passage 
to  which  I  have  referred.  He  keeps  out  of  view  the  fixed  re- 
solution of  the  queen  to  re-establish  the  Romish  religion,  with 
all  the  perils  to  which  the  Protestunts  were  cxi>osed.  He  art- 
fully introduces  his  narrative,  by  placing  her  proclamation 
against  altering  the  'Protestant  religion  Iwforc  the  symptoms 
of  popular  discontent  at  lier  setting  up  lmu-s ;  whereas  the 
proclamation  was  issued  after  th<*sc,  and  most  proluhly  wouM 
never  have  appeared,  had  it  not  Wcxx  found  necessary  to  allay 
the  apprehensions  of  the  people.  Knox,  "83.  Keith,  601.  505. 
As  a  proof  that  the  preachers  "  took  a  pride  in  vilifying,  even 
to  her  face,  this  amiable  princess/'  lie  gives  extracts  from  an 
address  to  her  by  the  general  assembly,  without  ever  hinting 
that  this  was  merely  a  draught  or  overture  ;  that  even-  offen- 
sive expression  was  erased  from  it  before  it  was  adopted  by  the 
assembly;  and  that,  when  it  was  presented  by  the  superinten- 
dents of  Lothian  and  Fife,  the  queen  said.  "  Here  are  many 
fair  words;  I  cannot  tell  what  the  hearts  ure."  Knox,  315. 
Mr.  II.  goes  on  to  say:  "  Tin*  ringtc.idcr  in  all  these  insults  on 
Majesty,  was  John  Knox. — His  usual  appellation  for  the  queen. 
was  JrzehcL''  'JTiis  is  a  mistake.  Neither  in  his  sermons, 
nor  in  his  prayers,  nor  in  conversation,  did  he  givp  this  apfiel- 
Iation  to  Mary,  as  long  us  she  was  queen ;  but  always  honour- 
ed her  before  the  people,  ns  well  as  in  her  own  jMresence,  even 
when  he  lamented  and  condemned  her  error*.  Afterwards, 
indeed,  when  for  her  crimes  (of  which  no  man  was  more  con- 
vinced than  Mr.  H.)  she  was  removed  from  the  government, 
and  he  no  longer  acknowledged  her  as  his  sovereign,  he  did 
apply  this  name  to  her.  It  is  so  far  from  U'ing  true,  that  "  the 
whole  life  of  Mary  was,  from  the  demeanour  of  these  men, 
filled  with  bitterness  and  sorrow,'*  or  that  she  "  was  curbed  in 
all  umusements  by  the  absurd  severity  of  these  reformers," 
that  she  retained  her  "  gaiety  and  case,"  until,  by  her  impru- 
dent marriage  with  Darnly,  she  with  her  own  hand  planted 
tWiis  under  her  pillow  ;  while  the  preachers  were  most  free 


I  in  their  sermons,  she  enjoyed  all  manner  of  liberty ;  her  maw 
I  was  never  taken  from  her;  she  was  allowed  .to  indulge  her 
j  "  feasting,  finery,  dancing,  balls,  and  whoredom,  their  necessa- 
ry attendant ;"  nor  was  she  ever  interrupted  in  these  amuse- 
ments, except  when  her  own  husband  deprived  her  of  her  fa- 
vourite Italian  fuller,  a  loss  for  which  she  afterwards  took  am- 
ple vengeance.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  one  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  that  period,  and  the  character  of  the  queen, 
could  impute  (lie  u  errors  of  her  subsequent  conduct n  to  the 
'  "  harsh  and  preposterous  usage  which  she  met  with"  from  the 
reformers.  Nor  can  can  there  be  a  greater  satire  upon  the  ge- 
neral character  of  Mary,  (previous  to  her  first  marriage)  than 
to  say,  that "  she  found  every  moment  reason  to  regret  her 
leaving  that  country,  from  whose  manners  she  had,  in  her  ear- 
ly youth,  received  the  tint  impressions."  It  is  well  known 
that  the  court  at  which  she  received  her  education  was  moat 
dissolute ;  and  the  supposition  that  she  carried  away  the  inno- 
cent polish  ami  refinement  of  their  uttimem,  without  cunpauV 
ing  their  criminal  contagion,  is  not  only  incredible,  but  contra- 
dicted by  the  confessions  of  her  friends.  Memoirea  de  Ces- 
tclnau,  augmentez  par  J.  le  Laboureur,  Prieur  de  Jwrjame,  torn, 
i.  p.  528.  A  Bruxcllcs,  1731.  I  have  no  desire  however  to 
dip  into  this  subject,  or  to  draw  forth  to  right  facts  urimvourahW 
to  that  princess :  although  the  unwarranted  and  persevering 
attacks  which  have  1k>cu  mode  upon  worthy  men,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  "future  conduct"  of  Mary,  with  "the  general 
tenor  of  her  character,"  would  justify  greater  freedoms  than 
have  been  lately  used  in  this  way. 

"  We  are  too  ant  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  reformers  of  that 
age,  as  persons  of  impolitic  and  inflexible  austerity."  This  is 
the  remark  of  one  who  was  much  better  acquainted  with  their 
history  than  Mr.  Hume.  Lord  Hailea.  Historical  Mem.  of  tht 
Provincial  Councils  of  the  8cotush  Clergy,  p.  41.  Camp. 
Knox,  Historic,  p.  310.  See  also,  in  addition  to  the  facts  al- 
ready produced  in  this  work,  what  is  contained  in  Note  xxrr. 
Mr.  Hume's  object,  in  the  passage  on  which  I  have  sjumad- 
verted,  was  to  blacken  the  reformers,  rather  than  to  exah  the 
queen,  of  whose  character  he  had  at  bottom  no  great  opinion. 
"Tell  Goodall  (says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Robertson)  that  if  he 
can  but  give  up  queen  Mary,  I  hope  to  satisfy  him  in  every 
tiling  else ;  and  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  John  Knox, 
and  the  reformers,  made  very  ridiculous,"  Indeed,  he  confes- 
sed to  his  confidential  frieuds,  that  he  had,  in  his  history,  drawn 
the  character  of  that  princess  in  too  favourable  colours.  "I 
am  afruid,  (says  he  to  the  same  correspondent  J  that  you,  af 
well  as  myself,  have  drawn  Mary's  character  with  too  great 
softenings.  She  was  undoubtedly  a  violent  woman  at  all  times" 
Stewart's  Life  of  liobcrtson,  p.  37, 39.  of  the  separate  edition; 
or  as  reprinted  with  the  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  L  p.  25. 
Lond.  1809. 

Note  I.III.  p.  104. 

Proceedings  of  Town  Council  in  a  slander  against  Knox.— 
41 18mo  Junii,  l.r>ti3. — 'Hie  samyn  day,  in  presence  of  the  bail- 
lies  and  coun<ale.  comperit  Jhone  Gray,  scribe  to  the  kirk,  and 
prcscntit  the  supplicatione  following,  in  name  of  the  haillkirk, 
luring  that  it  was  laitlie  cummen  to  thuir  knawledge  bi  there- 
port  of  faythfull  Irethcrina,  that  within  thirfew  dayis  Eufomt 
Dundas.  in  the  presence  of  ane  multitude,  had  spokin  divert 
injurious  and  sclandarous  wordis  liaith  of  the  doctrine  androin- 
j  Uteris.     And  in  cs|>ecial  of  J  bonne  Knox,  minister,  sayand, 
I  that  within  few  dayis  past,  the  said  Jhonne  Knox  was  appre- 
I  hendit  and  taue  furth  of  ane  killogye  with  ane  corumoun  hure; 
|  and   that    he   had   liene  ane   commone  harlot  all  his  dayis, 
Qiihairforc  it  was  maist  humhliedesvrit  that  the  said  Eu&memvt 
!  I**  callit  and  evaminat  ujxme  the  said  supplication**,  and  grf 
|  the  wordis  alione  writlin.  sj>okin  bi  bir,  myt  be  knawin  ortrvit 
I  to  be  of  veritie.  that  the  said  Jhonne  Knox  myt  be  punist  with 
all  rigour  without  favour :  olhrrwyse  to  rak  sic  ordour  with 
l.ir  as  myt  atand  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  that  sclander  myt 
be  takiu  from  the  kirk.     As  at  mair  length  is  contenit  in  the 
said  supplication.     Quhilk  U*and  red  to  the  said  Eufame,jDrf- 
sonallic  present  in  judgement,  srJtodcnyUihe  surnyn,  and  Fry- 
duy  tlie  -o  day  of  Junii  instant  assignit  to  hir  to  here  and  see 
wit  lies  product  t  for  prcviug  of  the  allegiance  abone  exprcmit, 
and  scjio  is  warnyt  apud  acta."     Records  of  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh,  of  the  altove  date. 

The  minute  of  the  2f>th  contains  the  account  of  the  proof 
which  Knox's  procurator  led  to  shew  that  EufameDundashtd 
uttered  the  hcundal  which  she  now  denied,  and  the  appoint- 
ment  that  the  parties  should  l»e  "  warnit  h'teraforie  to  hear  sen- 
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» given  in  the  Mid  action."  I  have  not  observed  anything 
more  respecting  the  come  in  the  minute*,  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  Reformer,  having  obtained  the  vindication  of  his  cha- 
racter, prevailed  on  the  judges  not  to  inflict  punishment  on  the 


Note  LIV.  p.  104. 

Cakunme*  of  the  Popish  writers  agatnti  Knox  and  other 
Reformers. — *  C'est  rendre  sans  doute  (says  Boyle)  quelque 
service  a  la  memoire  de  Jean  Knox,  que  de  fair  voir  les  extra- 
vagances de  ceux  qui  ont  dechire  sa  reputation/'  And,  having 
refund  to  the  "gross  and  extravagant  slanders "  of  one  writer, 
lie  adds,  u  this  alone  is  a  sufficient  prejudice  against  all  which 
-the  Roman  Catholic  writers  liave  published  concerning  the 

St  Reformer  of  Scotland.9    Diet  art.  Knox.    If  Mons. 
le  could  speak  in  this  manner  upon  a  quotation  from  one 
or,  what  conclusion  shall  we  draw  from  the  following  quo- 
it 


The  first  writer  who  attacked  Knox's  character  after  his 
death,  was  Archibald  Hamilton,  whose  hostility  against  him 
was  inflamed  by  a  personal  quarrel,  as  well  a*  by  political  and 
religious  considerations.  (Hoe  above,  p.  123.)  His  book 
shews  how  much  he  was  disposed  to  recommend  himself  to 
the  papists,  by  throwing  out  whatever  wax  most  injurious  to 
hie  former  connexions.  Bot  there  were  too  many  alive  at  that ' 
time  to  refute  any  charge  which  might  be  brought  against  the  ! 
Reformer's  moral  character.  Accordingly,  when  he  aimed  the 
most  envenomed  thrust  tt  his  reputation,  Hamilton  masked  it 
under  the  name  of  an  apprehension  or  surmise.  Having  said, 
thai,  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  "  he  fled  to  Geneva  with  a 
noble  and  rich  lady  "  (which  by  the  bye  is  also  a  falsehood) 
he  adds  in  a  parenthesis  "  qua  simul  et  filia  matris  pellice  fa- 
mihariter usus  Ansae putcbatur"  De  Confusionc  Calvinione 
Sects,  p.  65,  a,  Parians  1577. 

In  1579,  Principal  Smcton  published  his  answer  to  Hamil- 
ton's book,  in  which  he  repelled  the  charges  which  he  had 
brought  against  Knox,  and  pronounced  the  above  mentioned 
surmise  a  malicious  calumny,  for  which  the  accuser  could  not 
adduce  the  slightest  proof,  and  which  was  refuted  by  the  spot- 
less character  which  our  Reformer  had  maintained  before  the 
whole  world.  Smctoni  Responsio  ad  Virulentum  Dialogum 
Hamiltnnti,  p.  95.  It  now  behoved  Hamilton  either  to  retract 
or  to  prove  his  injurious  insinuation.  But  how  did  he  act  in 
bis  reply  to  Smeton  ?  Under  the  pretence  of  repeating  what 
he  had  said  in  his  former  book,  he  introduces  a  number  of  oth- 
er slanders  against  Knox's  character,  of  which  be  had  not 
given  the  most  distant  bint  before;  and  (incredible  to  be  told !) 
he  absolutely  avers,  that  he  had  formerly  asserted  and  specified 
all  these,  and  condescended  upon  the  places,  times,  and  other 
circumstances; — although  in  his  former  publication  he  had 
not  said  one  word  on  the  subject  except  the  general  surmise 
which  I  have  quoted  above ! !  f  "  Pueritiam  prematura  venere 
et  pollute  insuper  patris  thoro  infamem  notacu  Inde  adole- 
scentiam  perpetuis  assuetam  adulteriis  dem'gnavi.  Post  hanc 
maiurioris  starts  apostasin,  dec  descripsi :  res  ipsas  ut  gesta? 
erunt  retuli .•  Iocs,  tempore,  et  rcliquas  omnes  circumstantias 
notavi."  Calvinians  Confuaionis  Demand  ratio,  contra  malc- 
dicam  ministrorum  Scotia*  responsionem ;  per  Archibaldum 
Hamiltonhim,  in  Sancta  Christi  Ecclesia  Presbytcrum.  p.  253. 
Parisiis,  1581.  Than  this  what  can  be  a  stronger  mark  of 
one  who  has  M  made  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience," 
who  u  is  subverted  and  sinneth,  being  condemned  of  himself' 
After  this  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  casting  off  all  shame,  and 
asserting :  "  Itane  vero  in  maledictis  ducitis,  que  impurus  ho- 
mucio  non  vno,  aut  paucis,  sed  multis,  et  fere  dicam  omnibus  ai- 
testaniibus,  designavit  ?  patris  thorum  infami  mcestu  pollutum, 
et  tot  commissa  adnlteria,  quot  in  cdibus,  intra  quas  admitte- 
bator,  relkta  vestigia  etiamnu  recitant  Isaudonienses  omnes 
nobles,  jvzla  et  ignobiles"    Ut  supra,  p.  253,  b. 

We  are  not  left  to  impute  these  slanders  to  personal  malice, 
or  to  the  miserable  shifts  of  an  unprincipled  individual,  who, 
having  rashly  committed  himself  by  advancing  a  falsehood,  at- 
tempts to  maintain  his  credit  by  bold  assertions  and  fresh  ca- 
lumnies. For,  in  the  very  same  year  in  which  Hamilton's  last 
work  appeared,  we  find  another  popish  author  writing  in  the 
following  terms :  "  Johne  Kmnox  your  first  apostel,  quha  caus- 
ed ane  young  woman  in  my  lord  OchHtrci*  place  fal  almaist 
dead,  because  sche  saw  his  niaistcr  Satthan  in  ane  black  man- 
nis  likeness  with  him,  throuche  ane  bore  of  the  dure :  quha 
was  also  ane  manifest  adulterare  bringand  furth  of  Ingland 
baith  the  mother  and  the  dochter  whom  he  persuadit  that  it 
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was  lesum  to  leve  her  housband,  [8ee  pages  57,  75,]  and 
adhere  unto  him,  making  ane  fleshe  of  himself,  the  mother, 
and  the  dochter,  as  if  he  wald  conjoyne  in  ane  rcligione,  the 
auld  synagogue  of  the  Jeuis  with  the  new  fundat  kirk  of  the 
Gentiles,"  In  another  place  he  introduces  the  account  of  his 
second  marriage  with  these  words :  "  That  renegat  and  perjurit 
priest  schir  Johane  Kmnox,  quha  efter  the  death  of  his  first 
harlot,  quhilk  he  mareit  incurring  eternal  damnation  be  broking 
his  vou  and  promise  of  chastitie,  quhen  his  age  requyrit  rather 
that  with  tearis  and  lamentations  he  sould  have  chastised  his 
flesh  and  bewailit  the  breaking  of  his  vou,  as  also  the  horribil 
incest  with  his  gudmother  in  one  kilkgie  of  Haddingtoun." 
Bumc's  Disputation  concerning  the  Controvcrsit  Headdis  of 
Religion,  p.  102,  143.  Parise.  1581.  But  Bump,  and  even 
Hamilton  were  outstripped  in  calumny  by  that  most  impudent 
of  all  liars,  James  Laing,  who  published  in  Latin  an  account 
of  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  heretics  of  his  time.  Iliere 
are  few  pages  of  his  book  in  which  he  does  not  abuse  our  Re- 
former ;  but  in  (what  he  calls)  his  Life,  he  hos  exceeded  any 
thing  which  was  ever  dictated  either  by  personal  malice,  or  by 
religious  rancour.  u  Statim  (says  he)  ab  initio  sun  imeritinj 
omni  genere  turpissimi  farinoris  infectus  fuit  Vix  exresso- 
rat  jam  ex  ephebis,  cum  patris  sui  uxorem  violarat,  suain  no- 
vcrcam  vitiarat,  et  cum  ea,  cui  reverentia  potissimuin  adhilienda 
fucrat,  ncfarium  stuprum  fecerat."  His  bishop  having,  for- 
sooth, called  him  to  account  for  these  crimes,  he  straightway 
became  inflamed  with  the  utmost  hatred  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. "  Deindc  non  niodo  cum  profanis,  svd  ctiam  cum  qui- 
buscunque  scelcratissimis,  pcrditistriinis,  et  potissimum  omnium 
hcretieis  est  versatus,  et  quo  quisque  erat  immanior,  sceleratior, 
crudelior,  eo  ei  carior  et  gratior  fuit. — Ne  unum  quid  cm  diem 
sccleratissimns  ha?reticus  sine  una  et  item  altera  meretrice  tradu- 
ccrepotuit.— Continuo  cum  tribus  meretricious,  que  videbontur 
posse  sufficcre  uni  sacerdoti,  in  Scotia  convolat. — Ceterum  hie 
lasrivus  caper,  quern  assidue  sequebatur  lasciva  capclla,  partini 
perpetuis  crapulis,  partim  vino,  lustrisque  ita  confectus  fuit,  ut 
quotiescunq.  conscendere  suggestum  ad  maledicendum,  velim 
prccandum  [vel  imprecandumj  suis,  opus  erat  ilia  duobus  aut 
tribus  viris,  a  quibus  elevandus  atq.  sustendandus  erat."  De 
Vita  ct  Mnribus  atque  Rebus  Gestis  Haretieortim  nosfri  tern- 
ports.  Authore  Jacobo  Laingav  Scoto  Doctore  Sorbonico,  foL 
1 13,  b.  1 14,  a,  b.  1 15,  a.  Parisiis,  1581.  Cum  Prfcilegiu. 
Nor  were  such  accounts  confined  to  that  age.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  century,  they  were  repeated  by  John 
Hamilton.  Facile  Troictise,  contcnand  ane  infallible  reul  to 
discern  trew  from  fals  religion,  p.  60.  Lou  vain,  1600.  In 
1623,  an  English  writer  refers  to  James  Laing's  work  for  an 
authentic  account  of  Knox's  private  life.  The  Image  of  botlie 
Churches,  Jherusalcm  and  Babell,  by  P.  D.  M.  p.  134.  Tor- 
nay,  1623.  And  as  late  as  1628,  we  find  Father  Alexander 
Baillie  retailing,  in  the  English  language,  all  the  gross  tales 
of  his  predecessors,  with  additions  of  his  own,  in  which  he 
shews  a  total  disregard  to  the  best  known  facts  in  the  Reformer's 
life.  u  Jhon  Knox  (says  he)  being  chaplane  to  (be  laird  of 
Bakurie,  and  accused  for  Ids  vices  and  leecherie,  was  found  so 
guiltie  and  culpable  that  to  eschevie  the  just  punishment  pn-|«ar- 
ed  for  him  he  presently  fled  away  into  Ingland.1*  He  after- 
wards says,  that  Knox,  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife  [that 
is,  twenty  years  at  least  after  his  own  death,]  "  shamefully  fell 
in  the  abominable  vice  of  incestuous  adultery,  as  Archb.  Ham- 
ilton and  others  doe  witnesse ;"  and  as  a  proof  that  Knox 
reckoned  this  vice  no  blot  Baillie  puts  into  his  mouth  a  gross 
defence  of  it,  in  the  very  words  which  Sanders,  in  his  book 
against  the  Anglican  Schism,  hail  represented  Sir  Francis 
Brian  as  using  in  a  convciration  with  Henry  VIII.  Bnillic's 
True  Information  of  the  Unhallowed  Offspring,  Progress,  and 
Impoison'd  Fruits  of  our  rkottish-Calvinian  Gospel  and  Gos- 
pellers, p.  14,  41.     AVirtsburgh,  1628. 

It  is  evident  that  these  outrageous  and  contradictory  calum- 
nies have  been  all  grafted  upon  the  convicted  lie  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  note,  and  on  the  malignant  insinuation  of  Arch- 
ibald Hamilton.  The  characters  of  the  foreign  reformers  were 
traduced  in  the  very  same  manner  by  the  popish  writers.  Those 
who  have  seen  Bolsec's  Lives  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  or  others 
written  in  the  same  spirit,  must  be  sufficiently  convinced  of 
this.  Will  it  be  believed  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  book  should  have  been  published  under  the  name  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Richlitxt,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  "  Calvin 
being  condemned  for  acts  of  incontinency,  which  he  had  car- 
ried to  the  utmost  extremity  of  vice,  (ses  incontinences  qui  le 
porterent  jusques  aux  dcrnieres  extrcmitrz  du  vice)  retired 
from  Noyon  (his  native  city)  and  from  the  Roman  church,  at 
12 
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the  same  time  1"  And  that  this  should  have  been  published 
after  the  cardinal  himself  had  examined  the  registers  of  Noyon, 
which  stated  facts  totally  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of 
such  a  tiling  having  ever  lieen  imputed  to  him  1  La  Defence 
de  Calvin,  par  Charles  Drelincourt,  p.  10,  11,33.  Geneve, 
1 667.  Our  countrymen  of  the  popish  persuasion  were  careful 
to  retail  all  the  calumnies  against  the  foreign  reformers,  and 
they  do  so  in  a  manner  almost  peculiar  to  themselves.  Nicol 
Burne  most  seriously  asserts  that  Luther  was  begotten  of  the 
Devil,  as  to  his  carnal  as  well  as  his  spiritual  generation ;  and 
in  order  to  prove  that  tliis  was  not  impossible,  he  advances  the 
most  profane  argument  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  mouth  or 
pen  of  a  Christian.  Disputation,  ut  supra,  p.  141.  The  same 
thing  is  asserted  by  James  Laing.  De  Vita  Heretic,  ut  supra, 
fol.  1,  b.  In  a  pretended  translation  into  Scots  of  a  poem 
written  by  Beaa  in  his  youth  (which  the  Roman  Catholics, 
after  he  left  their  communion,  were  careful  to  preserve  from 
oblivion)  Burne  has  uuhluHhiiigly  inserted  some  scandalous 
and  disgraceful  line*,  for  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  war- 
rant from  the  original.  Disputation,  p.  103,  104.  John  Ham- 
ilton says,  that  '•  Calvin  did  a  no  miracle  to  mak  ane  quik  man 
ane  dcid.  quliilk  miracle  was  done  in  Geneve  to  ane  Brutaus 
of  Ostune,  with  whomo  he  contractu  for  a  piece  of  money  to 
fenzic  himself  dcid,  und  to  ryse  to  lyf  at  his  prayers  when  he 
sulde  chope  thryse  upon  his  bicre:  Iwt  the  compagnion  forget 
to  ryse  aguin,  whilk  rome  to  Calvin's  sehamc."  Facile 
Traictise,  ut  supra,  j>.  4 12.  But  the  following  narrative  is  still 
more  marvellous,  and  lent  his  readers  should  doulit  its  truth, 
the  author  prays  them  to  ''  suspend  thair  judgement,  quhill 
they  spore  [until  they  enquire  at]  the  niaist  alTeetionat  Protes- 
tantis  of  Scotland  quha  has  lienc  in  Geneve.  Surclic  I  ressavit 
the  treuth  of  this  l>c  honorable  gentilmen  of  ourcountrie,  quha 
coiifcssit  to  me  before  gud  vitnes,  that  the  devil  gangis  familiar- 
he  up  and  down  the  town,  and  speciallic  cumis  to  pure  and  in- 
digent men  quha  sellis  thair  saullis  to  him  for  ten  sous,  sum 
for  niair  or  less.  The  money  is  very  pleasant  quhen  they  res- 
save  it ;  hot  putting  hand  to  thair  purse,  quhen  they  vald  by 
thair  denner,  thay  find  nathiug  bot  uther  stanc  or  stick. 
Hamilton V  ( -atholik  and  facile  traictise,  fol.  50,  b.  Paris,  1581. 
Laing,  in  his  Life  of  Calvin  (of  which  Scnebier  has  justly 
said  "  that  it  would  be  imjxxsiible  to  believe  that  such  a  libel  had 
been  written,  if  it  were  not  to  be  seen  in  print,")  has  raked  to- 
gether all  the  base  aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  that 
reformer,  and  has  spent  a  number  of  pages  in  endeavouring  to 
shew  that  he  was  guilty  of  stealing  a  sum  of  money.  De 
Vita,  ut  supra,  fol.  76,  b. — 79,  b.  Of  Buchanan,  whom  he 
calls  "  homo  saerarum  litcnuruin  imperil i*sim us,  simulque  im- 
pudentissimus,"  he  relate*  a  number  of  impieties,  of  which 
this  is  the  l:ist, "  j>luriini  ctiam  narrant  ilium  miserrimum  ho- 
mincm  quandam  in  sacro  fonte,  quo  infantes  aqua  l>ciiedicta 
ablui  solent,  adsit  revercntia  dictis,  olctum  fecisse."  Ibid.  fol. 
40,  a.  One  example  more,  and  I  have  done.  "  Te  admone- 
rem  de  quodam  impio  hrcretieo  saccrdote  Davidson,  quern  au- 
divi  his  jam  multis  annis  publice  rum  quadam  inerctricc  scor- 
taturn  esse,  quani  fertur  fiepcrissc  prima  nocte,  qua  cum  ilia 
donnivit,  quod  liic  doctorcs  medici  pro  magno  miniculo  habent ; 
cum  vix  muliereH  ante  nonum  mensem,  vcl  octavum  parere  so- 
leant"     Ibid.  fol.  36,  b.  37,  n. 

Persons  must  have  had  their  foreheads,  as  well  as  their  con- 
sciences, «•  seared  with  a  hot  iron/*  before  they  could  publish 
such  things  to  the  world  as  facts.  Yet  Laing  s  book  was  ap- 
proved, and  declared  worthy  of  publication,  by  two  doctors  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  Its  grossest  slanders  against  the  Scot- 
tish reformers  wen?  literally  copied,  and  circulated  through  the 
continent  as  undoubted  truths,  by  Heginaldus,  Spondanus,  Ju- 
Hus  Bn-igcrus,  and  many  other  foreign  popish  authors.  Each 
of  these  added  some  fabrication  of  liis  own ;  and  one  of  them 
is  so  ridiculnuoly  ignorant,  as  to  rail  against  our  reformer  bv 
the  name  of  Ntiptz.  Ba\lc,  Dictionnaire,  art.  Knox,  NoteG. 
Archibald  Hamilton's  two  works  had  the  same  respectable  re- 
commendations with  Laing'*  book,  and  one  of  them  is  declar- 
ed to  I*1  ••  very  orthodox,  and  worthy  of  being  ushered  into  the 
light  for  the  profit  of  the  church."  And  John  Hamilton  was 
chosen  tutor  to  two  cardinals,  appointed  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  the  Royal  College  of  Navarre,  elected,  by  the  students 
of  the  German  nation  in  Paris,  to  the  cure  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Cosmus  and  Damiun,  presented  to  it  by  the  University, and 
confirmed  in  it  by  the  parliament ;  and,  in  fine,  was  chosen 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris  ! ! !  ^o  eager  were  foreign- 
ers to  load  w  ith  honours  the  most  bigoted  and  fanatical  of 
our  popish  refugees.  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  John  Hamilton, 
p.  3, 3.  written  by  Lord  Hailes.  | 


I  know  that  it  wag  common  in  that  age  for 
ten  of  all  descriptions  to  indulge  themselves  in  a  uuaiemeai 
of  invective  against  their  antagonists  which  would  not  be  tola, 
rated  at  present:  but  this  is  a  quite  different  tiling  from  what 
I  have  given  examples  of  in  this  note.  With  respect  to  the 
complaints  which  protestant  writers  made  of  the  profligacy  of 
the  popish  clergy,  the  troth  of  these  m  incontestabry  ratahfish 
ed  by  the  testimony  of  their  own  authors,  and  by  the  public 
acta  and  documents  of  their  own  chinch.  Nor  do  I  wish  to 
insinuate  that  all  the  popish  writers  were  of  the  i 
tion  with  those  whom  I  have  quoted,  or  mat  1' 
many  Roman  Catholics,  even  at  that  time,  who  < 
of  the  use  of  these  dishonourable  and  empoisoned  i 
but  the  great  number  of  such  publications,  das 
which  they  obtained,  and  the  length  of  time  daring  which 
they  continued  to  issue  from  the  popish  presses,  demonstrate 
the  extent  to  which  a  spirit  of  lying  and  defamation  waa  car- 
ried in  the  Romish  church.  Petty  dabblers  in  antiquity,  and 
flippant  orators,  who  have  read  a  General  History  of  these 
times,  and  a  modern  Roman  Catholic  pamphlet,  most  be  at 
lowed  to  repeat  the  trite  maxim,  of  faults  on  both  aides,  and  la 
conceal  their  ignorance  under  the  veil  of  moderation,  by  re- 
presenting these  faults  as  equal;  but  I  aver,  that  no  candid 
person,  who  is  duly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  that  peri- 
od, will  pretend  to  account  for  the  above-mentioned  win™™— , 
by  imputing  them  to  a  spirit  of  asperity  and  prejudice  common 
to  lioth  parties. 

Note  LV.  p.  107. 

Popish  accounts  of  Kn/nfs  second  marriagCr-^Hmywc 
laid  aside  al  feir  of  the  penis  of  hel,  and  regarding  na  thing 
the  honestie  of  the  warM,  aa  ane  bund  aklave  of  the  Devil,  be- 
ing kendillit  with  an  unquenshible  lust  and  ambition,  he  dost 
be  sua  bauld  to  enterpryae  the  ante  of  marriage  with  the  maist 
honorabil  bdie,  my  ladie  Flemings  my  lord  Duke's  eldest 
dochter,  to  the  end  that  his  seid  being  of  the  hlnde  royal,  sad 
gydit  be  thair  Cither's  spirit,  might  have  aspyrit  to  the  cream, 
And  because  he  receavh  ane  refusal,  it  is  notonooshe  knawia 
how  deidlie  he  haited  the  hail  houa  of  the  Hamihoniti--And 
this  maist  honest  refusal  would  nather  stench  his  lust  nor  am- 
bition ;  bot  a  rytel  efter  he  did  pereew  to  have  aOyance  whs 
the  honorabill  hoos  of  Ochiltrie  of  the  Kynafa  M.  awia 
Wude ;  Rydand  thair  with  ane  gret  court,  on  ane  trim  gehmsj, 
nocht  lyk  ane  prophet  or  ane  auld  decrepit  priest,  as  he  was, 
bot  lyk  as  he  had  bene  ane  of  the  blude  royal,  with  his  besdes 
of  tanctie  feschnit  with  golden  ringis,  and  precious  stanes: 
And  as  is  planelie  reportit  in  the  coontrey,  be  aomtiie  and 
witchcraft  did  sua  allure  that  puir  gentil  woman,  that  ache 
could  not  leve  without  him :  whilk  appciris  to  be  of  gret  prob- 
abilitie  scho  being  ane  damssel  of  nohel  Mud,  and  he  ane  sold 
decrepit  creatur  of  maist  hais  degrie  of  onie  that  could  be  found 
in  the  countrey :  Sua  that  sik  ane  nobil  hous  could  not  have 
degencrat  sua  far,  except  Johann  kmnox  had  interposed  the 
powar  of  his  maister  the  Devil,  quha  as  he  transfiguris  him 
self  sumtymes  in  an  angel  of  licht :  sua  he  causit  Johana 
kmnox  appeir  ane  of  the  maist  nobil  and  lustie  men  that  coukl 
be  found  in  the  warld."  Nicol  Bume's  Disputation,  ut  supra, 
p.  143,  144.  But  the  Devil  outwitted  himself  in  bis  design  of 
raising  the  progeny  of  the  Reformer  to  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
if  we  may  believe  another  popish  writer.  "For  as  the  common 
and  constant  brute  of  the  people  reported,  aa  writcth  Begin- 
aldxis  [a  most  comj>etent  witness !]  and  other*,  it  chanced  not 
long  after  the  marriage,  that  she  [Knox's  wife]  lying  in  her 
bed,  and  perceiving  a  blak,  uglie,  il  favoured  man  busily  talk- 
ing with  him  in  the  same  chamber,  waa  sodainely  amend, 
that  she  took  scikness  and  dyed"  [nor  does  the  author  want 
honourable  witnesses  to  support  this  feet,  for  he  immediately 
adds] :  "  as  she  revealed  to  two  of  her  friends,  being  ladyes, 
come  thither  to  visite  her  a  little  before  her  decease.'"  Father 
A.  BaiUie's  True  Information,  ut  supra,  p.  41.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, however,  for  the  credit  of  this  «*  True  Information,',tbat 
the  Reformer's  wife  not  only  lived  to  tear  him  several  children, 
but  survived  him  many  years.  James  owed  the  safety  of  his 
crown  to  another  cause.     See  page  138. 

Note  LVI.  page  112. 

Of  Christopher  Gtxtdman. — From  the  intimate  and  long 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  him  and  our  Reformer, 
this  divine  deserves  more  particular  notice  in  this  work.  He 
had  been  a  fellow  student  with  Cranmer  at  Cambridge,  and 
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mi  one  of  those  leaned  men  who,  about  1588,  wen  chosen 
from  that  university  lobe  removed  to  the  new  college  erected 
by  Cardinal  Wobey  at  Oxford.  He  was  soon  after  thrown 
into  orison  lor  herarr.  Daring  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he 
mad  lectures  on  Divinity  in  Oxford.  Strype's  Cranmcr,  p.  3. 
Strype's  Annals,  i.  134.  At  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary, 
ho  retired  first  to  Strasburgh,  and  afterwards  to  Frankfort 
When  he  was  at  Strasburgh,  he  joined  in  a  common  letter, 
advising  die  exiles  of  Frankfort  to  alter  as  little  as  possible  in 
die  English  service ;  hot  he  became  afterwards  so  convinced 
of  die  propriety  of  alterations,  and  was  so  much  offended  at 
the  conduct  of  die  Coxian  parry,  that  he  removed  from  Frank- 
fat  to  Geneva,  along  with  those  who  were  of  the  same  senti- 
ments with  him,  and  was  chosen  by  them  joint  minister  with 
Knox.    Troubles  at  Franckford,  p.  22,  23,  54,  56,  59. 

In  1556,  he  published  the  book  which  afterwards  created  him 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Its  title  is:  "  How  superior  powers  oght 
to  be  obeyd :'  of  their  subjects  and  wherin  they  may  lawfully 
by  God's  worde  be  disobeyed  and  resisted.  Wherin  also  is 
declared  the  cause  of  all  this  present  miserie  in  England,  and 
the  onerv  way  to  remedy  the  same.  By  Christopher  Good- 
man. Printed  at  Geneva  by  John  Crispin,  MDLVHI."  In 
mis  book  he  subscribed  to  the  opinion  respecting  female  gov- 
ernment, which  his  colleague  had  published  a  few  months  be- 
fore. He  maintained  that  the  power  of  kings  and  magistrates 
was  limited,  and  that  they  might  lawfully  be  resisted,  deposed, 
and  punished  by  their  subjects,  if  they  became  tyrannical  and 
wicked.  These  principles  he  applied  particularly  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  English  Mary.  A  copy  of  verses  by  William 
Kethe  (who  translated  some  of  the  Psalms  into  English 
— ^e)  M  added  to  the  work,  of  which  the  following  is  s 


Whom  fury  long  fostered  by  suffirance  and  awe, 
Have  right  rale  subverted,  and  made  will  their  law. 
Whose  pride  how  to  temper,  this  truth  will  thee  tell : 
8©  as  thou  resist  may's*,  and  yet  not  rebel 


to  England  in  1559,  but  lie  found  queen 
Elisabeth  so  much  displeased  at  his  publication,  that  he  kept 
himself  private.  Burnet,  iii.  Append.  274.  On  this  account, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  request  of  our  Reformer, 
ho  came  to  Scotland.  When  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
chose  him  one  of  the  council  tor  matters  of  religion,  the  earl 
of  Amen  endeavoured  to  appease  the  resentment  which  the 
English  queen  still  entertained  against  him.  Sadler,  L  510, 
611,  631.  In  1563,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  repeatedly  inter- 
ceded fa  him,  and  for  his  being  recalled  from  Scotland :  "  of 
whom  (aaya  he)  I  have  heard  suche  good  commendation  both 
of  the  lord  James  of  Scotland  and  others,  that  it  seemeth  great 
pstie,  that  our  eountrye  suld  want  so  worthie  and  learned  an 
instrument*'  Forbes's  State  Papers,  iL  235.  Calvin  urged 
Goodman  not  to  leave  Scotland  until  the  Reformation  was 
completely  established.  E  pistol*,  p.  566.  Hannovis,  1597. 
When  he  did  return  to  his  native  country  in  1565,  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  he  was  received  into  favour,  notwith- 
standing the  friends  he  had  at  court  He  was  obliged  to  make 
a  recantation  of  the  offensive  doctrines  in  his  publication.  He 
protested  and  confessed  that  M  good  and  godly  women  may 
lawfully  govern  whole  realms  and  nations  ;w  but  he  qualified 
and  explained,  rather  than  recanted,  what  he  had  taught  res- 
pecting the  punishment  of  tyrants.  Strype  has  inserted  the 
document,  in  his  Annals,  L  126 ;  but  he  has  certainly  placed  it 
under  the  wrong  year.  Collier  calls  it u  a  lame  recantation." 
EccL  Hist  it  440.  In  1571  Goodman  subscribed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  queen's  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  a  more 
ample  protestation  of  his  obedience  to  Elizabeth.  Strype's 
Annate,  n.  95,  96.  He  was  also  harassed  on  account  of  his 
non-conformity  to  the  English  ceremonies.  Life  of  Grindal, 
170.  life  of  Parker,  335,  326.  Knox  corresponded  with 
him  after  he  left  Scotland,  and  Calderwood  has  preserved  a 
latter  which  he  wrote  to  him  in  1571,  in  which  he  alludes  to 
the  troubles  which  he  understood  his  friend  was  exposed  to. 
M8.  fi.  270.  Goodman  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Sidney  to 
Ireland  when  he  was  sent  to  subdue  the  popish  rebels  in  that 
country.  Troubles  in  Franckford,  p,  196.  He  was  alive  in 
1560,  and  resided  in  Chester,  from  which  he  sent  his  saluta- 
tions to  Buchanan.  Buchanani  Epistohe,  30,  31.  Oper.  edit 
Rud.  And  he  died  at  Chester  in  1601.  See  verses  to  his 
memory  in  Supplement  Goodman's  book  was  quoted,  but  for 
very  different  purposes,  by  Bancroft,  (Dangerous  Positions, 
B.  n.  chap,  i.)  and  by  Milton,  (Tenure  of  Magistrates,  in  bis 
Prose  Works  by  Summons,  vol  iii.  p.  196.) 


Goodman  was  not  the  only  person  belonging  to  the  English 
church  who  published  free  sentiments  respecting  civil  govern- 
ment. About  the  same  time  with  his  book,  there  appeared 
another  on  the  same  subject,  entitled,  "  A  Short  Treatise  of 
Politique  Pouuer,  and  of  the  true  Obedience  which  Subjectes 
owe  to  Kynges."  Its  author  was  Dr.  John  Ponet,  bishop, 
first  of  Rochester,  and  afterwards  of  Winchester,  under  Ed- 
ward VI.  Ames,  iii.  1594.  He  discusses  the  questions  res- 
pecting the  origin  of  political  authority,  its  absolute  or  limited 
nature,  the  limits  of  obedience,  and  the  deposition  and  punish- 
ment of  tyrants.  u  This  book  (says  Strype)  was  not  over 
favourable  to  princes.  Their  rigors  and  persecutions,  and  tho 
arbitrary  proceedings  with  their  peaceable  subjects  in  those 
times,  put  them  upon  examining  the  extent  of  their  power, 
which  some  were  willing  to  curtail  and  straiten  as  much  as 
they  could. — This  book  was  printed  again  in  the  year  1642, 
to  serve  the  turn  of  those  times."  Memorials  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, tiL  328,  329.  Collier  (who  was  a  keen  Tory)  calls  it 
"a  most  pestilent  discourse."  He  wished  to  believe  that 
bishop  Ponet  was  not  the  author,  but  it  is  evident  from  what 
he  says,  that  he  could  see  no  reason  for  departing  from  the 
common  opinion.  History,  n.  363.  Ponet  was  a  superior 
scholar.  He  read  the  Greek  lecture  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridire  about  1535,  and  was  among  the  first  who  adopted  the 
new  method  of  pronouncing  that  language  introduced  by  Sir 
T3i  i'  1 1  :.v  Smith.  He  wrote  several  books  on  mathematics  and 
other  subjects,  which  were  greatly  esteemed.  Strype's  Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  p.  26,  2?.  Ames,  Typ.  Antiq.  i.  599.  ii. 
7G3,  1146.  iii.  1587. 

NotcLVn.p.  116. 

The  proceedings  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
overtures  to  the  parliament,  Dec  1567,  are  to  be  found  in 
Robt  >'■  -  n's  Records  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland.  Almost 
the  only  ecclesiastical  propositions  of  the  committee  which 
were  net  adopted  by  the  parliament  were  such  as  respected  the 
patrimony  of  the  church.  I  shall  extract  one  or  two  respect- 
ing the  commonwealth  which  did  not  obtain  a  parliamentary 
sanction .  "  Als  it  is  thocht  expedient  that  in  na  tymes  cum- 
i in'  ony  women  salbe  admittit  to  the  publict  autoritie  of  the 
realms*  or  function  in  publict  government  within  ye  same." 
On  the  margin,  opposite  to  this,  is  written,  "  Fund  gudc ;" 
which  y  expressive,  as  I  understand  it  of  the  committee's  ap- 
probation of  the  motion.  Ut  sum,  p.  795.  As  Knox,  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  this,  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  he  had 
never  "  entreated  that  argument  in  publict  or  in  prevat"  since 
his  last  arrival  in  Scotland,  (Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  117.)  it 
appears  that  this  motion  had  been  made  by  some  other  mera- 
lier  of  the  committee.  The  late  misconduct  of  queen  Mary 
must  have  had  a  great  efTect  in  inclining  them  to  give  this  ad- 
vice. The  23d  article  does  great  honour  to  the  enlightened 
views  of  the  movers.  It  proposes  that  all  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tions throughout  the  kingdom  should  be  abolished.  On  the 
margin  is  written, "  Apprevit,"  and  farther  down,  "Supcr- 
cedis/'  Ibid.  A  long  rime  elapsed  before  this  measure,  so 
necessary  to  the  wise  administration  of  justice,  was  adopted 
in  Scotland.  The  following  was  a  proposed  sumptuary  law  : 
*'  Item,  that  it  be  lauchfull  to  na  wemen  to  weir  abone  yah* 
esbril  except  howris."  On  the  margin  of  this  in  written: 
•*  This  net  is  verray  gude."     Tit  supra,  p.  798. 

The  ministers  appointed  on  this  committee  were  "  Mi'istcr 
Johne  Spottiswood,  Maister  Johne  Craig,  Johne  Knox,  Mais- 
ter  Johne  Row,  and  Maister  David  Lindesay."  It  will  be 
observed  that  our  Reformer  is  the  only  one  who  has  not 
6  Maister"  prefixed  to  his  name.  This  title  was  expressive  of 
some  academical  degree.  It  was  commonly  given  in  that  age 
to  Doctors  of  Law,  and  in  their  subscriptions  they  put  the 
letter  M .  or  the  word  "  Maister,"  before  their  names. 

Note  LVHI.  p.  119. 

Remark*  on  Dr.  Robertson' $  character  of  the  Regent 
Murray i — I  am  not  moved  with  the  unfavourable  representa- 
tions which  the  partizans  of  Mary  have  given  of  Murray,  nor 
am  I  surprized  at  the  cold  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hume  has 
spoken  >.  f  him ;  but  I  confess  that  it  ihuiis  me  to  think  of  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Roliertson  has  drawn  his  character.  The 
faint  pnise  which  he  has  bestowed  on  him,  die  doubt  which 
he  hai  thrown  over  his  moral  qualities,  and  the  unqualified 
censures  which  he  has  pronounced  upon  Home  }>art8  of  his 
conduct,  have,  I  am  afraid,  done  more  injury  to  the  regent's 
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memory,  than  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  hia  adversaries. 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  315,  31 6.  Lond.  1809.  Having 
said  this  much,  it  will  be  expected  that  I  shall  be  mom  parti- 
cular. In  addition  to  those  qualities  which  **  even  his  ene- 
mies allow  him  to  have  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,"  Dr. 
R.  mentions  his  humanity,  his  distinguished  patronage  of 
learning,  and  impartial  administration  of  justice.  "  Zealous 
for  religion  (he  adds)  to  a  degree  which  distinguished  him 
even  at  a  time  when  professions  of  that  kind  were  not  un- 
common." This  is  what  every  writer  must  have  allowed,  but 
it  ccrtiiinly  is  far  from  doing  justice  to  this  part  of  the  regent's 
character.  His  professions  of  religion  were  uniformly  sup- 
]>nrted,  in  all  the  different  situations  in  which  he  was  placed ; 
his  strict  reganl  to  divine  institutions  was  accompanied  with 
the  most  correct  and  exemplary  morals ;  his  religious  principle 
triumphed  over  a  temptation  which  proved  too  }>owerful  for 
almost  all  the  protectant  nobility.  (Sec  above,  p.  109.)  When 
there  exist  such  proofs  of  sincerity,  to  withhold  the  tribute  due 
to  it  is  injurious  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  gcncnil 
interests  of  religion.  After  bearing  a  decided  testimony  to  tlie 
14  disinterested  passion  for  the  liberty  of  his  country*  which 
prompted  Murray  to  oppose  the  pernicious  system  of  the 
princes  of  Lorrain,  and  the  "zeal  and  affection  with  *\hich 
he  served  Mary  on  her  return  into  Scotland,  the  historian 
adds:  "  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  ambition  was  immoderate; 
and  events  happened  tliat  opened  to  him  vast  projects,  which 
allured  his  cntcrprizing  genius,  and  led  him  to  actions  incon- 
sistent with  the  duty  of  a  subject''  That  his  ambition  was 
u  immoderate"  docs  not,  I  think,  apficar  from  any  evidence 
which  lias  l>ecn  produced.  Dr.  R.  has  defended  him  from  the 
charge  as  brought  against  him  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life, 
and  we  have  met  with  facts  that  serve  to  corrolionite  the  de- 
fence. (See  page  105.)  The  •'  vast  projects*'  that  opened  to 
him  must  Ikj  limited  to  the  attainment  ot  the  regency ;  for  I 
do  not  think  that  Dr.  H.  ever  for  a  moment  gave  credit  to  the 
ridiculous  talc,  that  he  designed  to  set  aside  the  young  king, 
and  scat  himself  ujx>n  tho  throne.  His  acce{>tance  of  the 
regency  cannot  lie  pronounced  •'  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of 
a  subject,"  without  determining  the  question.  Whether  the 
nation  was  warranted,  by  the  misconduct  and  crimes  of  Mary, 
to  remove;  her  from  the  government,  and  to  crown  her  son. 
**  Her  Uridest  advocates  (says  Mr.  Laing)  will  not  venture  to 
assert,  that,  on  the  supposition  of  tho  fact  licing  fully  proved, 
that  she  was  notoriously  guilty  of  her  husband's  munler,  she 
was  entitled  to  he  restored."  History  of  Scotland,  i.  137. 
second  edition.  Murray  was  fully  satisfied  of  her  guilt  before 
he  accepted  the  regency.  Never  was  any  person  raised  to 
such  a  high  station  with  less  evidence  of  his  having  ambitious- 
ly courted  the  preferment.  Instead  of  remaining  in  the 
country  to  turn  the  embroiled  state  of  affairs  to  his  personal 
advantage,  he,  within  two  months  after  the  munler  of  the 
king,  left  Scotland,  not  claiulestinely,  but  after  having  asked 
and  obtained  leave.  And  whither  "did  he  retire?  Not  into 
England,  to  concert  measures  with  that  court,  or  the  more 
easily  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  the  friends  whom 
he  had  left  behind  him ;  but  into  France,  where  his  motions 
could  be  watched  by  the  friends  of  Mary.  Ibid.  p.  o9 — 01. 
The  association  for  revenging  the  king's  murder,  and  for  pre- 
serving the  young  prince,  the  surrender  of  Mary,  and  her  im- 
prisonment at  Lochlevin.  followed  so  unexpectedly  and  rapid- 
ly, that  they  could  not  proceed  from  his  direction.  Nav,  there 
is  positive  evidence  that,  the  Lonls  who  had  imprisoned  Mary, 
so  far  from  having  acted  in  concert  with  Murray,  were  sus- 
picious that  he  would  counteract  their  designs  "  As  yet  theys 
Lordos  wyil  not  suffer  Mr.  Nycholas  Elvcston,  sent  from  the 
Ij.  of  Murrey,  to  have  access  to  tho  Queue,  nor  to  send  my  L. 
of  Murrey's  letter  unto  her."  Throkmorton's  Letters  to 
Cecil,  and  to  Hlizalicth,  1  Cth  July,  1 567,  apud  Laing's  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  ii.  Append.  No.  13.  p.  121,  126.  2nd  edition. 
When  he  returned  to  Scotland,  he  found  that  tho  queen  had 
executed  formal  deeds  resigning  the  government,  and  appoint- 
ing him  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  and  that  the 
young  prince  was  already  crowned.     Hume,  vol.  v.  Note  K. 

"His  treatment  of  the  queen,  to  whose  bounty  he  was  so 
much  indebted,  was  unhrotherly  and  ungrateful"  To  the 
charge  of  ingratitude,  I  can  only  reply,  by  relating  what  I 
have  said  in  the  text,  that  all  the  honours  which  she  conferred 
on  him  were  not  t«x>  great  a  reward  for  the  important  services 
which  he  h:id  rendered  to  her.  How  many  persons  have  l»een 
celebrated  for  sacrificing  parental  as  well  as  brotherly  affection 
to  th.»  public  good !  Tlie  probable  reasons  for  Murray's  inter- 
view wit!  l  the  quten  in  Iiochlcvin  have  lwcn  stated  by  Mr.  Laing. 


History,U19— 1S1.  Were  I  to  speak  of  whet  wee  i 
on  him  as  a  Christian  brother  with  the  view  of  bringing  her  to  a 
just  sense  of  the  iniquity  of  her  conduct,  I  would  use  language 
which,  I  am  afraid,  would  not  hn  understood  by  many  readers, 
and  which  many  professed  Christians  seem  to  forget,  when 
they  talk  on  this  subject  Any  exertions  which  were  necessary 
to  save  his  sister's  life  were  not  wanting  on  the  pert  of  Mur- 
ray. To  restore  her  to  the  government,  or  even,  as  matters 
then  stood,  to  restore  her  to  liberty,  he  wee  not  bound  by  any 
ties  cither  of  a  public  or  private  kind.  Had  he  amused  her 
with  the  hopes  of  this,  he  might  have  escaped  die  charge  of 
harshness,  but  his  conduct  would  have  been  more  unbrothrrly. 

"  But  he  deceived  and  betrayed  Norfolk  with  a  baseness 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour.  To  this  harsh  censure  I 
may  oppose  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  will  not  he  sus- 
pected of  partiality  to  the  regent  **  Particularly  (says  he,  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Robertson,  written  after  the  publication  of  his 
History  of  Scotland)  I  could  almost  undertake  to  convince 
you  that  the  Earl  of  Murray's  conduct  with  tlie  duke  of  Nor- 
folk was  no  way  dishonourable,"  Stewart's  Life  of  Robertson, 
apud  History,  ut  supra,  i.  168.  See  also "  Part  of  a  Letter 
from  tho  Earl  of  Murray  to  L.  B."  inserted  in  voL  ii.  Append. 
No.  xxxiii. 

"  His  elevation  to  such  unexpected  dignity  [the  reader  vriQ 
observe  that  it  was  unexpected]  inspired  him  with  new  pas- 
sions, with  haughtiness  and  reserve ;  and  instead  of  bis  natu- 
ral manner,  which  was  blunt  and  open,  he  affected  the  arts  of 
dissimulation  and  refinement  Fond,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  of  flattery,  and  impatient  of  advice,  his  creatures,  by 
soothing  liis  vanity,  led  hiin  astray,  while  his  ancient  friends 
stood  at  a  distance,  and  predicted  his  approacliing  fulL"  Cer- 
tainly the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  K.  in  the  preceding  part  of  his 
narrative,  do  not  prepare  the  mind  of  his  reader  lor  these 
charges.  The  severity  of  the  regent's  virtues  had,  indeed, 
l>een  mentioned,  and  it  had  been  asserted  that  his  deportment 
had  become  distant  and  haughty.  The  authority  of  Sir  James 
Melvil  was  referred  to  in  support  of  this  statement;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  was  upon  his  testimony  chiefly  that  the  histo- 
rian proceeded,  when  he  gave  the  above  account  of  Mumy*e 
conduct  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  I  submit  to  the 
reader  the  following  remarks  on  the  degree  of  credit  which  if 
due  to  the  authority  of  Melvil. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  either  that 
Mclvil's  Memoirs  have  been  unfaithfully  published  by  the 
editor,  or  that  the  author  acted  unfaithfully,  in  the  narrative 
which  he  has  given  of  aflairs  from  the  queen's  marriage  with 
Bothwell  to  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  I  sliall  not 
tike  uj)on  me  to  determine  which  of  these  is  the  most  probable 
supposition,  but  am  of  opinion  that  cither  the  one  or  the  other 
must  fv  admitted.  The  charge  which  was  brought  against 
queen  Mary  of  participation  in  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
with  all  the  proofs  produced  in  sup|>ort  of  it  is  suppressed, 
and  studiously  kept  out  of  view,  in  the  Memoirs.  There  is 
not  one  word  in  them  respecting  the  celebrated  letters  to  Both- 
well,  although  they  formed  the  grand  vindication  of  the  regent 
and  his  friends. — The  same  inference  must  be  drawn  from  the 
ridiculous  account  given  of  tlie  appearance  made  by  the  regent 
before  the  commissioners  at  York,  when  he  presented  the 
nameless  accusation  against  Mary  (Memoirs,  96,  97.  Load. 
1083);  an  account  which  is  completely  discredited  by  the 
journals  of  both  jiarties,  and  which  neither  Hume  nor  Robert- 
son thought  worthy  of  the  slightest  regard.  It  is  observable, 
that  Melvil  could  not  Ik-  ignorant  of  the  real  transaction,  as  he 
was  present  at  York ;  and  that  the  design  of  tlus,  as  well  at  of 
the  subsequent  part  of  his  narrative,  is  to  represent  the  Regent 
us  weakly  suffering  himself  to  be  duped  and  misled,  by  de- 
signing and  violent  counsellors.  Mr.  Laing  has  adverted  to 
both  of  these  tilings  as  discreditable  to  the  Memoirs.  History, 
ut  supra,  i.  1 18. — I  shall  produce  only  one  other  instance  of 
the  same  kind.  Speaking  of  the  Queen's  marriage  with 
Bothwell,  Melvil  says :  "  I  cannot  tell  how  nor  by  what  law 
he  parted  with  his  own  wife,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Hunuy." 
Mem.  80.  Is  it  credible,  that  one  who  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  scene,  and  acquainted  even  with  the  secrets  of  state  at  that 
tune,  could  lie  ignorant  of  tliat  which  was  proclaimed  to  all 
the  world  ?  If  it  should  be  alleged  that  Melvil,  writing  in  his 
old  age,  might  have  forgotten  this  glaring  (act,  (the  excuse 
commonly  made  for  his  inaccuracies)  I  am  afraid  that  the 
apology  will  detract  as  much  from  tho  credibility  of  his  Me- 
moirs as  the  charge  which  it  is  brought  to  repeL 

2.  In  estimating  the  degree  of  regard  due  to  the  censures 
which  Melvil  has  passed  on  tho  Regent's  conduct,  we  must 
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keep  in  view  the  political  course  which  be  himself"  steered. 
Sir  James  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  amiable  disposition*, 
whose  mind  was  cultivated  by  the  study  of  letters;  but  those 
who  have  carefully  read  his  Memoirs  must,  I  think,  be  con- 
vinced that  his  penetration  was  not  great,  and  that  his  politics 
were  undecided,  temporizing,  and  inconsistent  He  was  al- 
ways at  court,  and  always  tampering  with  those  who  were  out 
of  court  We  find  him  exposing  himself  to  danger  by  dis- 
■oadins;  his  mistress  from  marrying  Bothwell,  and  yet  coun- 
tenancing the  marriage  by  his  presence ;  acting  as  an  agent 
for  those  who  imprisoned  the  Queen,  and  yet  intriguing  with 
those  who  wished  to  set  her  at  liberty ;  carrying  a  common 
message  from  the  king's  lords  to  the  Earl  of  Murray  upon  his 
return  out  of  France,  and  yet  secretly  conveying  another 
message  tending  to  counteract  the  design  of  the  former ;  sup- 
porting Murray  in  the  regency,  and  yet  trafficking  with  those 
who  wished  to  undermine  his  authority.  I  do  not  call  in 
question  the  goodness  of  his  intentions  in  all  this ;  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe  that  a  desire  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  or 
attachment  to  the  Queen,  induced  him  to  go  between,  and 
labour  to  reconcile,  the  contending  parties ;  but  when  parties 
are  discordant  when  their  interests,  or  the  objects  at  which 
they  shoot  are  diametrically  opposite,  to  persevere  in  such  at- 
tempts is  preposterous,  and  cannot  fail  to  foster  and  increase 
confusions.  Who  believes  that  the  Hamilton*  were  disposed 
to  join  with  the  king's  party  7  or  that  the  latter,  when  un- 
assured of  the  assistance  of  England,  were  averse  to  a  junc- 
tion with  them  ?  Yet  Melvil  asserts  both  of  these  things. 
Mem.  85, 86,  90.  Who  thinks  that  there  was  the  smallest 
feasibility  in  what  he  proposed  to  the  Regent  as  "  a  present  re- 
medy for  his  preservation  V  or  believes  that  Maitland  would 
have  consented  to  go  into  France,  and  Kircaldy  to  deliver  up 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  1  The  Regent  heard  him  patiently, 
he  respected  the  goodness  of  the  man ;  but  he  saw  that  he 
was  the  dupe  of  Maitland's  artifices,  and  he  followed  his  own 
superior  judgment  For  rejecting  such  advices  as  this  (and 
not  the  religious  proverbs,  ana  political  aphorisms,  which  he 
quoted  to  him  from  Solomon,  Augustine,  Isocrates,  Plutarch, 
and  TheopompusJ  has  Melvil  charged  him  with  refusing  the 
counsel  of  his  obtest  and  wisest  friends.    Mem.  102—104. 

Sl  What  were  the  errors  committed  by  the  Regent  which 
precipitated  his  fail  1  There  are  two  referred  to  by  Melvil ; 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Duke  and  Lord  Hemes,  and  the  ac- 
cusation of  Maitland  and  Balfour.  Mem.  100,  101.  In  vin- 
dication of  the  former  step,  I  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  nar- 
rative which  Dr.  Robertson  has  given  of  that  affair.  Vol.  ii. 
S6&— 399.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  Sir  James  Balfour  was 
"  the  most  corrupt  man  of  that  age,"  (Ibid.  p.  367. J  and  Mait- 
land was  at  that  time  deeply  engaged  in  intrigues  against  the 
Bcgeut  Ibid.  p.  307.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  both  of  them 
were  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Darnly,  (Laing,  i.  28,  135. 
fi.  22.) ;  they  were  arrested  and  accused  at  this  time  at  the  in- 
stance of  Lennox,  and  in  consequence  of  the  recent  confession 
of  one  of  BothwelTs  servants ;  and  Maitland  was  preserved 
by  the  Queen's  friends  assembling  in  arms  for  his  rescue, 
which  compelled  the  Regent  to  adjourn  his  trial  Ibid.  ii.  37. 
Appendix,  No.  28.  p.  298—9. 

4.  Who  were  the  unworthy  favourites  by  whose  flattery, 
and  evil  counsel,  the  Regent  was  led  astray  1  Dr.  Robertson 
mentions  **  Captain  Crawford,  one  of  his  creatures"  This  is 
the  same  person  whom  he  afterwards  calls  "  Captain  Crawford 
of  Jordanhill,  a  gallanl  and  enterprising  officer,"  who  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  by  the  surprize  of  the  castle  of  Dun- 
barton.  History,  ii.  307,  331.  comp.  Laing,  ii.  297,  298.  and 
Douglas's  Baronage  of  Scotland,  429.  Morton,  Lindsay, 
Wishart  of  Pittarow,  MacgUl  of  Rankeiller,  Pitcatrn  abbot  of 
Dunfermline,  Balnavcs  of  Hullhill,  and  Wood  of  TUIiedavy, 
were  among  the  Regent's  counsellors. 

5.  Who  were  his  old  friends  who  lost  his  favour  1  They 
could  be  no  other  than  Balfour,  Maitland,  Kircaldy,  and  Mel- 
vil himself.  Of  the  two  former  I  need  not  say  a  word.  Kir- 
caldy of  Grange  was  a  brave  man,  and  had  long  been  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Regent ;  but  he  was  already  corrupted  by 
Maitland,  and  had  secretly  entered  into  his  schemes  for  restor- 
ing the  Queen.  Robertson,  il  307.  Of  Melvil  I  have  already 
spoken ;  nay,  he  himself  testifies  that  the  Regent  continued  to 
the  last  to  listen  to  his  good  advices.  "  The  most  part  of  these 
sentences  (says  he)  drawn  out  of  the  Bible,  I  used  to  rehearse 
to  him  at  several  occasions,  and  he  took  better  with  these  at  my 
hands,  wJio  he  knew  h:d  no  bu-end,  than  if  titty  had  pro- 
cutLdfroin  the  mod  learned  philosopher.  Therefore  at  his 
desire  I  promised  k  put  them  in  writing,  to  give  him  them  to 


keep  in  his  pocket ;  but  he  was  slam  before  I  could  meet  with 
him."  Mem.  104.  How  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  other 
assertions  in  the  Memoirs  I  leave  others  to  determine.  It  re- 
quired no  great  sagacity  in  the  ancient  friends  of  the  Regent 
to  "  predict  his  approaching  fall,"  when  repeated  attempts  had 
already  been  made  to  assassinate  him,  and  when  some  of  them 
were  privy  to  the  conspiracy  then  formed  against  his  life ;  and 
it  says  little  for  their  ancient  friendship,  that  they  "  stood  at  a 
distance,"  and  allowed  it  to  be  carried  into  execution* 

There  are  three  honourable  testimonies  to  the  excellence  of 
the  Regent's  character  which  must  have  weight  with  all  can- 
did persons.  The  first  is  that  of  the  great  historian  Thuanus. 
He  not  only  examined  the  histories  which  both  parties  had 
published  of  the  transactions  in  Scotland  which  made  so  much 
noise  through  Europe,  but  he  carefully  conversed  with  the 
most  intelligent  and  candid  Scotsmen,  papists  and  protectants, 
whom  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  France.  When 
this  part  of  his  history  was  in  the  press,  he  applied  to  his  friend 
Camhden  for  advice,  acquainting  him  that  he  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed, and  apprehensive  of  displeasing  king  James,  who, 
he  understood,  was  incense^  against  Buchanan's  History.  "  I 
do  not  wish  (says  he)  to  incur  the  charge  of  imprudence  or 
malignity  from  a  certain  personage  who  has  honoured  me  with 
his  letters,  and  encouraged  me  to  publish  the  rest  of  my  histo- 
ry with  the  same  candour,  and  regard  for  truth."  Cambden, 
in  reply,  exhorted  him  to  study  moderation,  and  told  him  the 
story  which  he  had  received  from  his  master,  imputing  the 
disturbance  in  Scotland  chiefly  to  the  ambition  of  Murray. 
Durand,  Historic  du  XVI.  Steele,  torn.  vii.  contenant  la  Vie 
dc  Monsieur  Dc  Thou,  p.  226 — 231.  But  notwithstanding 
the  respect  which  he  entertained  for  Cambden,  and  the  desire 
which  he  felt  to  please  James,  Thuanus  found  himself  obliged, 
by  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  to  reject  the  above  imputation,  and 
to  adopt  in  the  main  the  narrative  of  Buchanan.  I  shall  mere- 
ly quote,  from  his  answer  to  Cambden,  the  character  which 
he  draws  of  Murray.  Having  mentioned  the  accusation  brought 
against  him,  of  ambitiously  and  wickedly  aiming  at  the  crown, 
he  says :  "  This  is  constantly  denied  by  all  the  credible  Scots- 
men with  whom  I  have  had  opportunity  to  converse,  not  even 
excepting  those  who  otherwise  were  great  enemies  to  Murray 
on  a  reUgtous  account/  for  they  affirm,  that,  religion  apart, 

HE  WAS  A  XAJf  WITHOUT  AMBITI03T,  WITHOUT  AYABICK,  IX- 
CAPABtK  OF  1)01*0  AB  IXJCBT  TO  AST  OHB»  D1STI »©UI8HKI) 
BT   HIS  TIBTUB,  AFFABILITY,  BIHBFICEHCB,  ABB  IBHOCEBCB 

of  life  ;  and  that,  had  it  not  Iwen  for  him,  those  who  tear  his 
memory  since  his  death  would  never  have  attained  that  au- 
thority which  they  now  enjoy." — "  Res  ipsa  loquitur :  nam 
demus,  quod  ab  diversa  tradentibus  jactatur,  Moravium  ambi- 
tione  ardentcm  scelerate  regnum  appetiisse,  quod  tamen  con- 
stanter  negant  omnes  fide  digni  Scoti,  quoscunque  mini  aflo- 
qui  contigh,  etiam  ii  quibus  ahoqui  Moravius  ob  reh'giorus 
causam  summe  invisus  erat ;  nam  virum  fuisse  aiebant,  extra 
religionis  causam,  ab  omni  ambitione,  avaritia,  et  in  quenquam 
injuria  alicnum,  virtute,  comitate,  beneficentia,  vitas  mnocentia, 
pnestantem ;  et  qui  nisi  ruisset,  eos,  qui  tantopere  mortuum 
exagitant,  hodie  minime  rerum  potiturus  fuisse.  Epistote  de 
Nova  Thuani  Histor.  Editione  paranda,  p.  40.  in  Tom.  i. 
Thuani  Histor.  et  Tom.  viL  cap.  v.  p.  6.  Buckley,  1738. 

A  second  testimony  of  a  very  strong  kind  in  favour  of  die 
Regent  is  that  of  archbishop  Spottiswood.  He  must  have 
conversed  with  many  who  were  personally  acquainted  with 
Murray ;  he  knew  the  unfavourable  sentiments  which  James 
entertained  respecting  him,  which  had  been  published  in 
Cambden*s  Annals,  and  he  had  long  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
that  monarch ;  yet,  in  his  history,  he  has  drawn  the  character 
of  the  Regent  m  as  flattering  colours  as  Buchanan  himself 
lias  done.  The  last  testimony  to  which  I  shall  appeal  is  the 
Vox  Populi,  strongly  expressed  by  the  title  of  The  Good  Re- 
gent, which  it  imposed  on  him,  and  by  which  his  memory  was 
handed  down  to  posterity.  Had  he,  elated  by  prosperity,  Ins- 
come  haughty  and  reserved,  or,  intoxicated  with  flattery,  yield- 
ed himself  up  to  unprincipled  and  avaricious  favourites,  the 
people  must  soon  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  change,  and  would 
never  have  cherished  his  name  with  such  enthusiastic  grati- 
tude and  unmingled  admiration. 

Note  LLX.  p.  120. 

Inscription  to  the  Regenfs  memory*— The  Regent's  monu- 
ment is  yet  entire  and  m  good  order.  It  stands  in  that  part 
of  St.  Giles  now  called  the  Old  Church,  (the  former  aisle 
having  been  taken  into  the  body  of  the  church  when  it  was 
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Utelv  fitted  up,)  at  the  beck  of  the  pulpit,  on  the  eeet  ride. 
At  the  top  is  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  and  below  it "  1670"  the' 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  monument  In  the  middle  ii  at 
brass  plate,  on  which  the  following  ornaments  and  inscriptions 
ere  engraved :  The  family  arms,  with  the  motto  "  Saras  per 
Christum*1  (Salvation  through  Christ) :  On  one  side  of  the 
arms,  a  female  figure  with  a  cross  and  Bible,  the  word  "  Religio" 
above,  and  below  M  Pietas  sine  vindice  luget"  (Piety  mourns 
without  a  defender)  ;  on  the  other  side,  another  female  figure, 
in  a  mourning  posture,  with  the  head  reclining  on  the  hand, 
the  word  M  Jusutia  "  above,  and  below  u  Jus  exarmatum  est* 
(Justice  is  disarmed.)  Underneath  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion or  epitaph : 

23  Januarti  1569. 

jacobo  .  8tovarto  .  moravis  .  cohtxt  .  bcotub  . 
proregt  ,  y1ro  .  jktat18  .  bvjt  .  longs  .  optimo  . 
ab  .  immicis  .  omnx8  .  memorue  .  deterrimt8  . 

EX.  IK  81  PI  IS  .  EXTIlfCTO  .CBT.PATRI. 
COMMVNI.PATRIA.MOERBN8.P0  8VIT. 

7b  James  Stuart,  Earl  of  Murray,  Recent  of  Scotland, 
by  far  the  beat  man  of  his  age,  treacherously  cut  off  by  ene- 
mies of  most  detestable  memory,  his  grieving  country  hath 
erected  this  monument,  as  to  a  common  father. 

The  verses  in  which  Buchanan  celebrated  the  Regent  are 
accessible  to  every  scholar.  The  following  lines  are  less  known.' 

Jacobus  Stuabtus. 

Moravie  Comes,  Prorex  pro  Jacobo  vL  rem  8coticam  felici- 
ter  gessit,  pure  Religionis  assertor  acerrimus.  Ab  aunulis 
Limnuchi  ex  insidiis  glande  trajectus,  magno  omnium  deside- 
rio  moretur  ad  d.  xxiiL  Januarii,  Anno  Christi  1670. 

Ter  tua  dicturus  cum  dicere  singula  conor, 

Ter  numeri,  et  numeros  destituero  sonL 
Nobilitas,  animus,  probitas,  saptentia,  virtus, 

Consilium,  imperiura,  pectora  sancta,  fides, 
Cuncta  mihi  simul  hax;  instant  certamine  magno : 

Ut  sibi,  sic  certant  viribus  ista  meis, 
Ipsi  adeo  Aonides  cum  vellent  dicere,  ccdunt 

Sponte  sua  numeris,  haw,  Buchanane,  tuis. 

Johannis  Jonstoni  Heroes,  p.  31,  33. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1603. 

Knox,  among  others,  warned  the  Regent  of  the  designs 
which  his  enemies  had  formed  against  his  life.  "  When  the 
Mr.  of  Grahainc  (says  Bannatyne)  come  and  drew  him  to 
Dumbartane,  he  [Knox]  plainlie  said  to  the  Regent  then,  that 
it  was  onlic  done  for  a  trane  be  tliat  mcanis  to  cut  him  off,  as 
it  came  to  pas ;  also  wlicn  he  was  in  Stirveling,  being  return- 
ed from  Dumbartane,  he  sent  mc  to  my  ladio  the  regentis  wyfe, 
tuo  sundrie  tymes,  and  desyrit  her  to  signifie  my  lord  her  hus- 
band, that  he  suld  not  come  to  Ijynlythgow.  So  that  gif  his 
counsall  haul  bene  followed,  he  had  not  died  at  that  tyme.  And 
my  ladie  the  last  tyme  sent  Mr.  Jhone  Wood,  to  desyre  him  to 
avoid  Lynlythgow.  But  God  thought  vs  not  worthy  of  sic  a 
rewlare  above  vs,  and  also  he  wald  thereby  have  the  wickitnes  J 
of  vtheris  knawin,  whilk  then  was  hid ;  and  therefore  did  God 
then  tak  him  fra  us.  But  lat  the  Hamiltonis,  the  lard  of 
Grange,  with  the  rest  of  that  factione,  lay  thair  compt  and  I 
recken  thair  advantage  and  wining  since."  Bannatync's  Jour- 
nal, p.  428,  429.  The  intrepidity  of  Murray  prompted  him 
to  despise  these  prudential  admonitions,  and  defeated  the  pre- 
caution of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Scot  has,  by  a  poetical  license,  introduced  the  Reformer 
as  present  at  Linlithgow,  to  grace  the  Regent's  fall 

Prom  the  wild  border's  humbled  side, 
In  haughty  triumph  marched  he, 
While  Knox  relaxed  his  bigot  pride, 
And  smil'd  the  traitorous  pomp  to  see. 

Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces,  p.  52.    Edin.  1810. 

Note  LX.  p.  125. 

Particulars  respecting  Knox's  residence  at  St.  Andrews. — 
The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  MS.  Diary  of 
Mr.  James  Melville.  M  Ther  wer  twa  in  St  Androis  wha  war 
his  aydant  heirars,  and  wrait  his  sermons,  an  my  condiscipulc, 
Mr.  Andro  Voting,  minister  of  Dumblane,  who  translated  mm 


of  them  into  Latin,  and  read  thame  in  the  hall  of  me< 
insteid  of  his  orations.*'  The  other  waa  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Robert  Hamilton,  but  with  what  view  he  took  notes  Merrifls 
could  not  say.  Diary,  p.  28. — «  Mr.  Knox  wald  sum  tymet 
cum  in,  and  repast  him  in  our  collage  yeard,  and  call  ws  schol> 
lars  unto  him  and  bus  wa,  and  exhort  wa  to  knaw  God,  and 
his  wark  in  our  countrey,  and  stand  be  the  guid  cans,  to  use 
our  tyme  waiU,  and  learn  the  guid  metiuctionea  and  follow  the 
guid  example  of  our  maietera.  Oar  haul  coDesj  [8t  Leonard's] 
maisters  and  schoUars  war  sound  and  xeras  for  the  guid  cans, 
the  uther  twa  collages  not  ea."  p.  S3.  "  Thia  jcir  in  me 
moneth  of  July,  Mr.  Jhone  Davidsooe,  an  of  our  regextta,msid 
apley  at  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Jhone  Cohin,  quhflkl  saw  phjil 
in  Mr.  Knox  presence,  wharin,  according  to  Mr.  Knox  doe* 
trine,  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  waa  besieged,  takin,  and  the 
carotin,  with  ane  or  twa  with  him,  hangit  in  effigie,"  p.  24. 
This  seems  to  have  been  an  exercise  among  the  students  attha 
university.  The  following  extract  shews  that  the  fine  arts 
were  not  men  uncultivated,  and  that  die  professors  and  stt> 
dents  attended  to  them  in  their  recreations.  MIlemiti' 
andpleyingon  matrumentis  passing  weal,  and  wald 
spend  tyme,  whar  the  exercise  thsirof  waa  within  the  i 
for  twa  or  thrie  of  our  condisciples  pleved  feUin  weifl  on  the 
virginals,  and  another  on  the  Iut  and  githorn.  Our  regent  bad 
also  the  puialds  in  his  chalmer,  and  lemit  sum  thing,  and  let- 
ter him.*  Melville  adds,  that  his  fondness  for  muek  was,  at 
one  period,  in  danger  of  drawing  away  his  attention  from 
more  important  studies,  but  that  he  overcame  die  temptation, 
p.  25. 

I  may  add  an  extract  from  the  same  Diary,  relating  an  ind- 
dentin  the  life  of  one  who  entertained  a  high  respect  for  Knox, 
and  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  minister  m  the  church. 
"  The  ordor  of  four  kirks  to  a  minister,  then  maid  be  the  ens 
of  Morton,  now  maid  regent,  against  the  quflk  Mr.  Jhone  Da- 
vidsone, an  of  the  regents  of  our  coQag,  maid  a  bnik  csBed 
The  Conference  bcturix the  Clark  and  the  Courtiers  forme 
auhilk  he  waa  summoned  befor  the  Justice  Air  at  Haddington 
mis  winter  [1573]  the  lest  of  our  course,  and  banished  the 
countrey,"  p.  24.  The  General  Assembly,  in  October  1577, 
presented  a  supphcation  to  the  regent  Morton,  i 
to  allow  Mr.  Davidson  to  return  home  from  En 
of  the  Univeraall  Kirk,  p.  70. 

Note  LXI.  p.  131. 

Verses  to  the  memory  of  Knox* — Bexa  has  inserted  no  ver- 
ses to  the  memory  of  our  Reformer,  in  his  /cones,  id  est,  Verm 
Imagines  Yimrum  Dodrina  simul  et  Pidate  IQustrium, 
published  by  hi&  s:  Latin,  Anno  1580.  E  e,  iij.  But H  of 
this  work,  a  French  vsaion  was  published  under  the  title  of 
Ises  Vrat's  Pourtraits  de*  fferaar?*  lUusfres  en  Piete  et  Dee* 
trine.  Geneve.,  1581,  Ato.  in  this  translation  are  inserted 
original  verses  on  Knox,"  dec  Irving's  Memoirs  of  Buchan- 
an, p.  234.  Having  never  seen  this  translation,  I  cannot  say 
whether  the  verses  which  it  contains  coincide  with  those  which 
I  am  about  to  quote,  or  not 

Jacobus  Verhciden  published  "Pnestantium  sh'quotTheoio- 
gorum,  qui  Roma?  Antichristum  oppugnarant  Effigies,  quibu 
addita  coram  Elogia,  librorumque  Catalogi.  Hag.  Comit  1602. 
A  new  edition  of  this  was  published  by  Frtdericus  Roth' 
Seholtz,  under  the  title  of  "  Jacobi  Vcrheidenti  Haga-^omint 
Imagines  et  Elogia,  dec  HagavGomitum,  A».  1725."  In 
this  work  the  following  lines  are  placed  under  the  portrait  of 
Knox. 

Scottorum  primum  te  Ecclcsia,  Cvoxx,  docentem, 
Audiit,  auspiciis  estque  redacta  tuis. 
Nam  te  caelestis  pietas  super  omnia  traxit, 
Atque  Reformats?  Religionis  amor. 

To  thee,  Knox,  the  Scottish  church  listened  as  her  tint  in- 
structor, and  under  thy  auspices  was  she  restored  for  celes- 
tial piety,  and  love  of  the  reformed  religion,  attracted  that 
above  alt  things. 

To  the  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  in  the  same  work,  is 
added  an  epigram  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  which,  according  to 
a  common  custom  in  such  compositions,  consists  of  a  play  up* 
on  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  that  of  his  country,  in  the  way 
of  contrast;  representing  Cnox  as  driving  the  nocturnal  crows, 
or  gcotican  sophists  from  Scotland.  As  the  author  informs  us 
that  the  Batavian  youth  amused  themselves  in  making  mess 
epigrams,  and  thinks  that  some  of  them  will  amuse  the  reader, 
I  shall  not  withhold  this  specimen  in  bom  languages. 


NOTES. 


NssyrtsJiAcr,  Nome  sassx**,  m)  ivM.ro.  *Qryy*s 
A"xx«  >n  X«ot  HMc  9*v>tf  oAif /***©<. 
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;*jw,  sal  R/sTdt  *<pyy»9 

OVrajc/«fr  KNOHOX  rxorauic  ho^ttws  t§  fofarraf 
Ef  [B»]  XssTtt  **Tg«  u&L*jk*p.zyu»K. 

Noctumos  corvos,  noctera  obscuramque,  volantes 

Mum  Anion  ut  cetera  dim  fugat  i 
Sic  Ciroxva  8cotico8  simul  obscurosque  Sophists* 
Ex  8cotica  raeens  ejkit  hie  patna. 

Verheidemi  Imagines  et  Elogia,  p.  69,  70. 
HagavComitum,  1725. 

Davidson's  Poem,  and  Johnston's  Verses,  to  the  memory  of 
Knots,  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement 

Note  LXH.  p.  131. 

Popish  account  of  Khoafs  death*— The  slanders  propagated 
by  die  popish  writers  against  our  Reformer's  character  have 
been  staled  in  Note  XV HI.  After  the  specimen  there  given,  it 
will  not  be  expected  that  I  shall  dwell  upon  the  equally  extra- 
aagant  and  .incredible  narradves  which  they  circulated  concero- 
mg  the  manner  of  his  death.  I  shall,  however,  translate  the 
auhstance  of  Archibald  Hamilton's  account,  the  original  pic- 
ture from  which  so  many  copies  were  afterwards  taken.  '  The 
ripening  of  his  mouth  (he  says)  was  drawn  out  to  such  a 
length  of  deformity,  that  his  face  resembled  that  of  a  dog,  as 
sis  voice  also  did  the  barking  of  that  animal  The  voice  fail- 
ad  from  that  tongue,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
"  " '  "t  and  his  death,  most  grateful  to  his  country,  soon  fol- 
In  bis  last  sickness,  he  was  occcupied  not  so  much  in 
:  upon  death,  as  in  thinking  upon  civil  and  worldly 
Vhen  a  number  of  bis  friends,  who  held  him  in  the 
miatoit  veneration,  were  assembled  in  his  chamber,  and  anx- 
Eom  to  hear  from  him  something  tending  to  the  confirmation 
if  his  former  doctrine,  and  to  their  comfort,  he,  perceiving  that 
bis  death  approached,  and  that  he  could  gain  no  more  advan- 
tage by  the  pretext  of  religion,  disclosed  to  them  the  mysteries 
sftnat  Savoyan  art  (Sabaudiem  discipunsB,  magic,)  which  he 
bad  hitherto  kept  secret;  confessed  the  injustice  of  that  an-, 
aVority  which  was  then  defended  by  arms  against  the  exiled 


Qoeen;  and  declared  many  things  concerning  her  return,  and 
the  restoration  of  religion  after  his  death.  One  of  the  compa- 
ay  who  had  taken  the  pen  to  record  his  dying  sayings,  think- 
ing that  he  was  in  a  deMrium,  desisted  from  writing,  upon 
which  Knox,  with  a  stem  countenance,  and  great  asperity  of 
language,  began  to  upbraid  him.  Thou  goodfor-nothing 
sea*  /  why  dost  thou  leave  off  writing  what  my  presaging 
mind  foresee*  at  about  to  happen  in  this  kingdom  ?  Dost 
tkou  distrust  met    Dost  thou  not  believe  that  all which  1 say 


«  The  miserable,  horrible,  detestable,  and  execrable  deaths" 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  other  heretics  of  that  time,  are  particu- 
larly recorded  by  James  Laing,  in  the  work  to  which  I  have 
repeatedly  referred. 

Note  LXHL  p.  137. 

Of  Robert  Pont ',  and  the  sentiments  of  \  the  Reformers  con- 
cerning the  distinction  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority >— 
Mr.  Matthew  Crawford*,  in  his  Life  of  Knox,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  his  Historic  printed  in  1733,  thinks  it  improbable 
that  Mrs.  Pont  was  a  daughter  of  Knox  by  his  second  mar- 
riage ;  a  for  no  doubt  (says  he)  Mr.  Pont  was  an  old  man,  be- 
fore any  of  that  marriage  could  be  of  age."  p.  xlii.  But  if 
ever  Knox  had  any  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  they  were  not 
alive  when  he  composed  the  Prayer  which  he  published  along 
with  his  Answer  to  Ty™**  The  following  is  the  clause1  in  it 
respecting  his  family ;  "  Let  thy  mercy  full  providence  hike  up- 
on my  desolate  bed  fellow,  the  frute  of  hir  bosome,  and  my 
twodeir  children,  Nathanael  and  Efeeser."  From  this  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  two  sons  mentioned  were  the  only  children 
which  he  had,  besides  those  who  were  bom  to  him  by  his  se- 
cond wife.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  of  M3.  Letters,  in  my 
possession,  this  prayer  is  inserted  (but  evidently  by  a  different 
hand)  under  the  title  of  uThe  last  will  and  Words  of  John 
Knox,  at  St.  Androis  May  13,  1572.*  But  in  the  preface  to 
the  publication  above  mentioned,  he  himself  says:  "I  have 
added  unto  this  preface-  a  meditatioun  or  prayer  thrawin  forth 
of  my  sorrowful  heart,  and  pronounced  be  my  half  dead  toung, 
befoir  1  was  compelled  to  leave  my  flocke  of  Edinburgh,  who 
now  ar  dispersed  suffering  lyttll  les  calamine  then  did  the  faith- 
full  efter  the  persecution  of  Stephen."  After  the  prayer  is  this 
date,  "At  Edinburgh  the  12  of  March  1565,"  i.  e.  1566,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  reckoning;  from  which  it  appears  that 
this  prayer  was  composed  by  him  when  be  left  Edinburgh  as 
related  m  p.  114. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Pont:  although  he  was  not  a  young  man 
when  Knox's  oldest  daughter  by  the  second  marriage  came  of 
age,  there  have  been  often  instances  of  greater  disparity  of 
years  in  matrimonial  connections.  The  name  of  Pont  often 
occurs  in  the  account  of  ecclesiastical  transactions  during  the 
remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  writer  of  Additional 
Notes  to  Lord  Hailes's  Catalogue  of  the  Lords  of  8essioji, 
calls  him  by  mistake,  "the  first  presbyterian  minister  of  the 
West  Kirk,5  p.  8.  Edinburgh,  179a  William  Harlaw  pre 
ceded  him  in  that  situation,  (Keith  498.)  and  continued  to 
hold  it  in  August  1571.  See  Letter  to  him  from  the  Duke 
and  Hantly,  in  Bannatyne's  Journal,  217.  Pont  was  also 
Commissioner  of  Murray,  and  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 


certainly  happen .?    But  that  I  may  attest  to  thee  Edinburgh.    Upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  March,  James  VI 


withdrew  at  length,  "though  reluctantly,  leaving  ouly"the  light  repeatedly  mentioned. 

ad  candles  in  the  chamber,  and  soon  returned,  expecting  to  The  time  of  his  death,  and  his  age,  appear  from  the  follow- 
some  prodigy:  When  they  found  the  lights  extin-  "ig  inscription  on  his  tomb-stone,  in  St  Cuthbert's  Church- 
and  his  dead  body  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground.'  varu,«  Part  of  the  inscription  is  now  illegible,  which  I  have 
i  adds,  that  the  spectators,  after  recovering  from  their  j  ■uppUed  from  Maitland's  History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  178,  179 
lent,  replaced  the  dead  body  in  the  bed,  and  entered  Joftn  Johnston,  who  was  alive  at  the  time,  places  his  death,  not 
>  an  agreement  to  conceal  what  they  had  witnessed ;  but  in  1608»  hut  in   1606,  in  the  Verses  which  he  wrote  to  his 


Sod,  unwilling  that  such  a  document  should  be  unknown,  dis- 
tant it, "both  by  the  amanuensis  himself  [Robertus  Kamhel 
s  Pinkindeugh,]  soon  after  taken  off  by  a  similar  death,  and 
tor  others  who,  although  unwillingly,  made  clear  confessions." 
Be  Confusione  Calvin,  Sectn  apud  Scotos,  fbi.  66,  67.  Those 
who  have  not  access  to  the  work  itself,  will  find  the  original 
words  extracted,  although  with  some  slight  inaccuracies,  by 
Mackenzie.  Lives  of  Scottish  writers,  iii.  131,  132.  "All 
be  rest  of  the  Romish  writers  (says  Mackenzie)  insist  upon 


memory.     M3.  in  Advocates1  Library. 

file  ego  Robertus  Pontanus,  in  hoc  prope  sacro 
Chrisu'  qui  fueram  pastor  gregis,  auspice  Christo, 
iEterns  hie  recubans  expecto  resurgere  vita). 

Obiit  octavo  die  mensis  Maii,  Anno  D.  1608.  JEtatis  81. 
At  the  request  of  the  Regent  Mar,  the  assembly,  or  conven- 
tion, which  met  at  Leith  in  January  1 571-2  allowed  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Pont,  on  account  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  laws,  to 


like  ridiculous  stories  that  are  altogether  'improbable."   act  as  a  Lord  of  Session.    Bulk  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  p.  64. 
Stanton's  fabrications  gave  occasion,  however,  to  the  pubhea- '  But  in  March  1572-3,  the  Regent  Morton  having  laid  before 


ion  of  that  minute  and  satisfactory  narrative  of  the  last  illness 
nad  death  of  Knox,  drawn  up  by  one  who  waited  on  him  all 
1st  time,  and  added  by  Principal  Smeton  to  the  answer  which 
m  made  to  mat  virulent  writer.  See  above  p.  128.  Yet  the 
Njeish  writers  continued  to  retail  Hamilton's  story  until'  a  late 
It  was  published  by  Knot  in  his  Protestancy  Con- 
y  Doway  1654;  and  in  The  Politician's  Catechism, 
^  at  Antwerp,  1658.  Permissu  superiorum.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  the  variations  which  it  had  undergone  by  that 
ban,  and  who  have  not  met  with  these  writings,  may  be  satis- 
ied  by  looking  into  Strype's  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker,  p.  367. 


them  a  proposal  for  appointing  some  ministers  Lords  of  Ses- 
sion, the  Assembly  M  votit  throughout  that  name  was  able  nor 
apt  to  bear  the  settles  twa  charges."  They  therefore  prohibi- 
ted any  minister  from  accepting  the  place  of  a  Senator ;  from 
this  inhibition  they,  however,  excepted  Mr.  Pont  Ibid.  p.  56. 
Pont  resigned  his  place  as  a  Lord  of  Session  in  1584,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  act  of  parliament  passed  thst  year,  declaring 
that  none  of  the  ministers  of  God  s  word  and  sacraments— 
"  in  time  aiming  sell  in  onv  waies  accept  use  or  admmistrat 
ony  place  of  judicature,  in  quhatsumever  civil  or  criminal 
causes,  nocht  to  be  of  the  Colledge  of  justice,  Comisaioners, 


NOTES. 


t  court  Ckiiat  orlfbtarb  is  ony  iMtarii  (me  mek- 1 
tag  ofTesteinentes  onery  excepted)."  8ken**e  Acta,  foL  60.  b. 
Bdmburgh,  1597.  Lord  HaileVs  Catalogue  of  the  Lonk  of 
Session,  p.  6.  and  Note  84.  It  has  always  been  a  principle 
of  the  presbytorian  church  of  Scotland  that  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion ought  not  to  ha  distracted  from  the  duties  of  their  office 
by  holding  chrO  places.  The  first  General  Assembly,  (Dec. 
1800)  reserved  to  petition  theEststcs,  to«remc^imnu*eri 
rrom-  ofitfl  emcee  according  to  die  oanon  law.  Bmk  ox  me 
UnrnfsaDKiA,p.t. 

I  may  subjoin  a  few  frets  which  oandmsh  the  opinion  of  our 
Bsftrmaw  on  the  •^Mset  of  the  dhmrenee  between  civil  and 
etclisaaalkal  jurisdiouon.  In  common  with  other  reformed 
churches,  mey  allowed  that  civil  rulers  had  a  right  to  employ 
their  authority  far  me  refwiuetion  of  religion  within  their,  do- 
lnhrione,  especially  wheis  aswasunry«mllvmecaB»nno>rthe 
\  abuses  and  corruptions  immediately  aJEecteH  the  stale 
L  as  toe  churchy  snd  were  interwoven  with  the  crfU  oon- 
si  and  sdmmistratien ;  they  allowed  them  a  power  of 
naririinj  kws  for  the  support  and  adVan^^  and 

they  held  that,  where  a  reformed  church  existed,  there  might 
ha  a  co-operation  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties about  certain  objects  which  csnie  under  the  cognnamce  of 
kith,  each  of  them  acting  wimin  Its  own  Hne,  and  whh  a  View 
to  the  ends  of  to  institution.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they 
held  mat  civil  and  escleslssrical  authority  were  essentially  dis- 
tinct, and  they  refused  that  chil  rulen  had  a  supremacy  over 
the  church  as  such,  or  a  right  to  model  her  government  and 
ume  tomemsehes  the  internal  management 


^S* 


never  ascribed  or  allowed  to  civil 

in  oaalesinsHcal  matters  which  the 

they  resisted  from  the  beginning 

granted  to  the  English 

It  was  dak 


I  who  bad 


had  issue -by  her  Margaret*  J 
married  Miss  Hamilton,  datajhtsr  of  Vr.  \ 
cheA  College,  Aberdeen,- and  by  her  had  iaana  J 
June  21. 1796;  and  jansjant  proprietor  of  ]~ 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  asawirniaw 
this  pedigree.     It  is  not  l 
happen  to  be  of.  the  i 
attained  celebrity,  to  claim  el 
slender  grounds.    But  in  me  i 

the  particularity  of  detail  in  the  aancalogicol  tehlc,  there  la  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  trsdrHon  could  1 
as  me  name  of  Knox  does  not  occur  n*  the  aetna^es**-* 
connection  by  marriage  wish  the  1 
appearance  of  inconsistency  between  this  \ 
have  stated  in  p.  187«  is  completely  aamovad  by  a  i 
not  at  all  improbable,  mat  one  of  me  Rs' 
was  twice  named,  and  that  on  one  of  1 
married  a  Mr.  Baune  of  Jcrviswuod.    I  1 
purtunity  of  exanssiing  Qbb  pengreo  of  Banes)  or  J 
now  of  Mcflerstam,  but  I  nacee  Htu..iM 
such  an  examination  would  ha  u  cetsanassnen  eaT  Mr*  1 
For  among  the  anasry  aiuHuaa  at 


worahrp,  and  to 
ofheraflairs. 
Tne  Moutlian 
the  same 
i  did.    In 

i  of w „  . ,__ 

On  the  7th  Jury  1568,  "It  was  dektit  snd  fund 
mat  Thomas  Bassinden,  prmter  in  Edinburgh,  imprintit  an 
butt,  fartrtulat  Tk*  Fill  of  the  Roman  JGr*,  naming  our 
King  and  Sovenme  8umneme  Headofjke  primitive  Kirkr— 
The  haill  aoussulliu  ordeint  the  said  Thomas  to  call  in  agane 
aB  the  foirsaidk  buifcs  yst  he  has  santd,  and  kern  the  restun- 
anuai,  until  he  alter  the  foetid  title.  Attour,  me  eaeembhe 
eppcyiifc  Mr.  Alsx.  Aroulbi^  rest  of  the  fonaid 

tractat  and  report  to  the  kirk  quhat  doctrine  he  findis  msirin." 
Buikofthe  Universal  Kirit,  p.  88, 3*.  The  General  Assem- 
bly were  frequently  occupied  in  settling  the  bounda  between 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  in  March  1570  arrang- 
ed the  objecta  which  pertained  to  the  bitter  under  six  heads ;  in- 
cluding, among  other  things,  the  judgment  of  doctrine,  admin- 
istration of  divine  ordinances,  the  election,  examination,  ad- 
unmien,  suspension,  dec.  of  ministers,  and  aH  cases  of  disci* 
ptinc.  The  following  is  the  concluding  articlb :  "  And  because 
the  eon  junctioun  of  marriages  pertaineth  to  the  ministrie,  the 
causis  of  adherents  and  divorcements  aucht  also  to  perteine  to 
rhame,  as  naturallie  annexh  thairto."  Buik  of  the  Universalh 
Kirk,  p.  51.  Actes  of  the  General  Assemblies,  prefixed  to  the 
First  and  Second  Booke  of  Discipline,  printed  in  1631,  p. 

On  occasion  of  some  encroachments  made  on  the  liberties 
of  the  church  in  1571,  John  Erskine  of  Bun,  superintendent 
of  Angus  and  Mearne,  addressed  two  letters  to  the  regent  Mar. 
They  are  written  in  a  clear,  spirited,  and  forcible  style,- contain 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  essential  distinction  between  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  know  the  early  sentiments  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
on  this  subject    See  Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  379 — 290. 

Note  LXIV.  p.  137. 

Of  Knox?*  Descendants. — I  have  been  lately  favoured  with 
a  communication  from  Alexander  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Ban- 
chory, in  Aberdeenshire,  containing  the  following  statement  of 
his  descent  from  our  Reformer  which  I  insert  with  pleasure. 
"John  Knox, the  celebrated  Reformer,  left  three  daughters, 
one  of  whom  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Baillie  of  the  Jerviswood 
family,  and  by  him  had  a  daughter  who  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Kirkton  of  Edinburgh.  By  this  marriage  Mr.  Kirkton  had  a 
daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  married  to  Dr.  Andrew  Skene 
m  Aberdeen.  Dr.  A.  Skene  left  several  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Dr.  Andrew  Skene,  had  by  his  wife,  Miss  Luras- 
den  of  Cuahnie,  several  sons  and  daughters.  One  of  these, 
Mary,  was  married  to  Andrew  Thomson  of  Banchory,  who 


yasotossi 

*****  *  *  f0*1*]*  °f  O*?*1*1  Kfr*ten' »  Oftcsr  afte  assjaj 
Navy,  which  anuria  a  atreng  pimsmmtsoii  vast  there  anejt 
have  been  an  affiance  bets) sail  the  lUiiDtans  aajd  use  sunny 
of  Jerviswood. 
Mr.  Thomson  of  BsavsHory  aoaesaaee  front  aaa  asmastsejan 
e  watch;  and  the  tradmon  in  the  fiunBy  Is  skat  tint 
belonged  to  the  Reformer,  anlwaapresstaied  tobamfcy 
Queen  Mary  at  the  thna  whan  aha  waa  sniiooa  to  cajole  f 
into  an  ajnobenonof  her  inaasnaas*  Of  thestrectareef 
funny  relic,  my  mssntoue  nieuuv  Mr«  ^riDiBan  Knigat  ■ 
Aberdeen,  has  tninaraitted  to  ma  a  rnmusa  ananrintionv  fiaai 
which  me  following  particulars  are  extracted.  M»kofua 
octagorsti  oblong  sIsmavsoiiBC^ 

and  two4enths  m  breadth,    ft  has  two  cmaa  or  aHJ^wsssk 
ass  concave  silver  plates,  each 
Under  the  upper  Bd  is 


with  a  smaH  silver  dnd  plate  hi  the 
inch  in 


nine-tenths  of  an 
hours  are  in  Roman  : 
deal  of  minute 


sis  are 


great 
dial  i 


Under  the  other  case,  or  back  of  1 
carved  on  me  brass  plate  these  words,  Jv^JPoF^lsjaf  vJ^sYaV 
Themtericrappean  tobfrenmposed  neariyin  una  ausna  ssam 
ss  in  modern  watches.  It  has  a  crown  eso 
of  the  chain  of  the  fusee,  there  is  a  finet 
balance  wheel  has  no  spring.'' 

Instead  of  interposing  my  own  opinion  on  the  * 
this  watch  has  to  be  considered  sa  the  workmanship  of  nVs 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Professor  Leslie,  whose  eatsntiva 
acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  tin)  history  sf 
inventions,  is  well  known. 

EuvBuaaa,  15th-  Dec.  IBIS. 
Dear  Sin, 

From  the  minute  snd  accurate  account  whim 
your  correspondent  has  sent  you  of  the  watch  "lead  to  have 
once  belonged  to  our  celebrated  reformer,  there  can  be  atttt 
doubt  that  it  had  been  constructed  at  feast  bsaarto  the  year 
1657,  or  the  time  when  the  celebrated  Huyghena  first  aaajial 
his  capital  discovery  of  the  pendulum*  or  balance  sjsjng,  te  rs» 
gulate  the  action  of  those  machines.  I  believe  too  (though  I 
cannot  now  speak  positively  on  the  subject)Jhat  the  fine  anal 
chain  coiled  about  the  fusee  had  been  introduced  anterior  to 
that  period.  The  clumsy  expedienc  of  attaching  catgut  iastsai 
of  the  chain,  occurs  only  in  watches  of  the  very  oldest  fouu. 
The  elaborate  carving  bestowed  on  una  piece  of  raechaanaa 
seems  likewise  to  indicate  a  considerable  antiquity.  ImaTuw 
watch  in  question  might  have  been  the  property  of  John  Knex 
is  therefore  possible,  snd  the  tradition  is  in  tine  case  net  un- 
worthy of  credit    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  i 

pocket  watches  were  extremely  rare  at  mat  period, 
bebry  confined  for  the  most  part  to  princes  sndthe  mere  ape- 
lent  nobility.    TheFelfowsofcoUegesandonWIseneimni 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  contented  thcrasulne  with  • 
sand-glasses  in  their  hand.     This  appears  from  An 
amusing  Memoirs;  and  a  singular,  though. rather 
misadventure,  in  which  a  portable  aand-gteas  makes  n  vary 
prominent  figure,  is  related  in  the  msntiscrint  tin  of  me  Baa. 


NOTES. 
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Jams*  Mehril,  to  have  happened  at  8t  Andrews  several  years 
■flier  the  death  of  Knox.    lam, 

Dear  Sir, 
With  true  regard  ever  yours, 
John  Leslii. 
To  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Crie. 

P.  8.  8ince  writing  die  above,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  an  antique  watch,  through  the  politeness  of  Mr. 
J.  8cott,  late  Chemist  in  Edinburgh,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Maggie,  who,  having  attended 
Queen  Mary  into  Scotland,  had  received  the  relic  from  his 
mistress.  It  is  a  small  round  gold  watch,  scarcely  exceeding 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  made  by  Hulxsrt  in  Rouen.  It  is 
precisely  of  the  same  structure,  but  without  caning  or  other 
ornament,  as  the  one  with  which  that  artful  princess  is  said 
to  have  endeavoured  to  bribe  our  stern  reformer.     J.  L. 

The  occurrence  at  St  Andrews  to  which  Mr.  Leslie  refers 
Has  an  assault  made,  lry  one  of  the  partizans  of  archbishop 
Adamson,  on  Mr.  William  Wallwood,  professor  of  Laws, 
who,  "going  from  his  house  in  the  Town  to  the  Colledge,  his 
gown  on,  his  book  in  the  one  hand,  and  sand-glass  in  the 
sailer,  meditating  on  his  lesson,  Hcnery  Hamilton  issues  out 
of  a  bouse  where  he  lay  in  wait  for  blood,  and  onbesctting 
Mr.  William,  with  the  first  stroke  wounds  him  in  the  hand 
and  mutUats  him."  This  occasioned  a  riot,  in  which  one  per- 
son lost  his  life.  It  happened  in  1589.  Melville's  Diary, 
p.  194. 

Note  LXV.  p.  139. 

Of  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation. — When  they  first 
— J  themselves  into  an  association  to  advance  the  reforma- 


tion of  religion,  the  protestants  of  Scotland,  aware  that  their 
conduct  wouid  be  misrepresented,  appointed  some  of  their 
number  to  commit  their  proceedings  to  writing.  This  laod- 
ajbls  practice  was  continued  by  them,  and  the  most  important 
events  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  were 
registered  along  with  the  resolutions  adopted  at  their  meeting*. 
After  they  came  to  an  open  breach  with  the  queen  regent, 
and  she  had  accused  them  of  rebellious  intentions  both  to  their 
countrymen  and  to  foreign  nations,  they  resolved  that  a  nar- 
rative of  their  proceedings  should  be  drawn  up  from  these 
records,  and  that  it  should  be  published  to  the  world  for  their 
▼indication-  Preface  "  to  the  Gentill  Reidare,"  prefixed  to 
Knox's  Historie ;  and  "  Prefario"  to  « the  Secunde  Booke  of 
the  Historie,"  p.  115.  edit  1732.  The  confusions  produced 
by  the  civil  war  prevented  them  from  executing  this  resolu- 
tion at  the  time  intended,  and  the  object  originally  in  view 
was  in  part  answered  by  occasional  proclamations  which  they 
,  had  been  obliged  to  make,  and  by  answers  which  they  had 
published  to  proclamations  issued  by  the  regent  The  design 
was  not,  however,  laid  aside,  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
compilation  was  committed  continued  the  narrative.  The 
Book  which  is  placed  second  in  the  printed  History  was  first 
composed.  The  third  Book  was  next  composed,  and  contains 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Congrega- 
tion to  obtain  assistance  from  England,  which  it  was  judged 
imprudent  to  disclose  when  the  former  book  was  drawn  up.  It 
brings  down  the  history  to  Queen  Mary's  arrival  in  ScoJand. 
The  book  which  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  printed  history 
was  composed  after  these,  and  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
them,  bringing  down  the  history  from  the  first  dawn  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland  to  1568.  See  Preface  to  the  Gentill 
Reidare,  ut  supra.  The  publication  being  still  delayed,  the 
fourth  Book  was  added,  which  contains  the  history  of  ecclesi- 
astical transactions  from  the  arrival  of  Mary  to  the  end  of 
1564.  The  first  and  fourth  Books  were  composed  during  the 
yean  1566,  1567,  and  1568.  Historie,  p.  86,  108,  282. 
Some  additions  were  made  to  the  fourth  Book  as  late  as  1671. 
Ibid.  p.  838.  The  fifth  Book  in  the  printed  History  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  ancient  M88.  It  was  added  by  David 
Buchanan,  but  whether  he  published  it  from  an  old  MS.  or 
compiled  h  himself  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Tlie  History  was  composed  by  one  person,  (Preface,  ut 
supra.)  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  Knox  was  the 
author.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  23d  of  October 
1669,  he  mentions  the  design  of  publishing  it  Keith,  Ap- 
pend, p.  30.  The  English  Ambassador,  Randolph,  says,  in 
a  letter  to  Cecil,  dated  Edinburgh  23d  September,  1560,  « I 
have  tawlked  at  large  with  Mr.  Knox  conremynge  hys  Hy*» 


tore.  As  mykle  as  ys  wrytten  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  your 
Honour,  at  the  comynge  of  the  Lords  Embassadors  by  Mr. 
John  Woode:  He  hath  wrytten  only  one  Booke.  If  you  lykc 
that,  he  shall  contynue  the  same,  or  adde  onie  more.  He 
sayethe,  That  he  must  have  farther  Hcljw,  then  is  to  be  had 
in  thys  Countrie  for  more  assured  Knoulcdge  of  Thyngs 
passed,  than  he  hath  hymself,  or  can  com  by  here ;  yt  is  a 
Worke  not  to  be  neglected,  and  greatly  to  be  wyshed  that  yt 
sholde  be  well  handled."  Life  of  the  Author,  p.  xliii.  prefixed 
to  Knox's  Historie,  edit  1732.  From  a  letter  written  by 
Knox  to  Mr.  John  Wood,  and  dated  Feb.  14.  1568,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  withholding  the 
History  from  the  public  during  his  life.  See  Appendix.  The 
important  light  in  which  he  considered  the  work  api*  ars  from 
the  way  in  which  he  expressed  himself  in  April  1571,  when 
he  found  that  the  state  of  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to 
finish  it  "  Lord  provydc  for  thy  flocks  trew  postouris ;  rease 
thou  up  the  spreitis  of  some  to  observe  thy  notable  workis, 
faythfullic  to  cornit  the  same  to  writ,  that  the  prosperities 
[posterities]  to  come  may  praise  thy  holie  name,  for  the  great 
graces  plentyfullie  powrd  foorth  upon  this  vnthankfull  genera- 
done.  Jhone  Knox  trusting  end  of  trawcll."  Bannatync's 
Journal,  p.  129.  He  did  not  however  desist  altogether  from 
the  prosecution  of  the  work.  It  appears  from  two  letters  of 
Alexander  Hay,  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  written  in  De- 
cember 1571,  that  the  Reformer  had  applied  to  him  for  papers 
to  assist  him  in  the  continuation  of  his  History.  The  papers 
which  Hay  proposed  to  send  him  relate  to  the  years  15G7 — 
1571,  a  period  which  the  printed  History  does  not  reach. 
Bannatyne,  p.  294 — 302. 

The  following  petition  presented  by  Bannatyne  to  the  first 
General  Assembly  which  met  after  our  Reformer's  death,  with 
the  Act  of  Assembly  relating  to  it,  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
information  respecting  the  History.  "  Unto  your  Wisdoms 
humbly  means  and  snows,  I  your  Servitor  Richard  Banna* 
tyne,  Servant  to  your  Unquhill  most  dearest  Brother  John 
Knox  of  worthy  Memory  ;  That  where  it  is  not  unknown  to 
your  Wisdoms,  that  he  left  to  the  Kirk  and  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh his  History,  containing  in  effect  the  Beginning  and 
Progress  of  Christ's  true  Religion,  now  of  God's  great  Mercy 
established  in  this  Realm ;  wherein  he  hath  continued  and 
perfectly  ended  at  the  Year  of  God  1564.  So  that  of  Things 
done  sinsyne,  nothing  be  him  is  put  in  that  Form  and  Or* 
dour,  that  he  has  put  the  former.  Yet  not  the  less  there  are 
certain  Scrolls  and  Papers,  and  Minuts  of  ThingB  left  to  me 
by  him,  to  use  at  my  Pleasure,  whereof  a  Part  were  written 
and  subscribed  by  his  own  Hand,  and  another  be  mine  at  his 
Command,  which,  if  they  were  collected  and  gathered  together, 
would  make  a  sufficient  Declaration  of  the  principal  Tilings, 
that  have  occurred  since  the  ending  of  his  former  History,  at 
the  Year  foresaid ;  and  so  should  serve  for  stuff  and  Matter,  to 
any  of  Understanding  and  Ability  in  that  Kinde  of  Exercise,  that 
would  apply  themselves  to  make  a  History  even  unto  the  Day 
of  his  Death.  But  for  so  meikle  as  the  said  Scrolls  arc  so  in- 
tacked  and  mixed  together,  that  if  they  should  come  in  any 
Hands  not  used  nor  accustomed  with  the  same,  as  I  have  been, 
they  should  altogether  lose  and  perish  :  And  seeing  also  I  am 
not'  able  on  my  own  Costs  and  Expences,  to  apply  myself 
and  spend  my  Time,  to  put  them  in  Order,  which  would  con- 
sume a  very  long  Time ;  much  less  am  I  able  to  write  them, 
and  put  them  in  Register,  as  they  require  to  be,  without  your 
Wisdoms  make  some  Provision  for  the  same :  Wrhercfore  1 
most  humbly  request  your  Wisdoms,  That  I  may  have  some 
reasonable  Pension,  appointed  to  me  by  your  Wisdoms  Dis- 
cretion, that  thereby  I  may  be  more  able  to  await  and  attend 
upon  the  sominc ;  lest  these  Things,  done  by  that  Servant  of 
God  dear  to  you  all,  should  perish  and  decay,  which  they 
shall  do  indeed,  if  they  be  not  put  in  Register,  which  I  will 
do  willinglie,  if  your  Wisdoms  would  provide  as  said  is. 
And  your  Wisdoms  Answer  dec,"  To  this  Supplica- 
tion, tne  Assembly  gave  the  following  Answer.  **  The  As- 
sembly accepted  the  said  Richard's  Oner,  and  request  the 
Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  to  provide  and  appoint  some  learned  Men, 
to  support  Richard  Bannatyne,  to  put  the  said  History,  that 
is  now  in  Scrolls  and  Papers  in  good  Form,  with  Aid  of  the 
said  Richard.  And  because  he  is  not  able  to  await  thereon, 
upon  his  own  Expences,  appoints  to  him  the  Sum  of  Fourty 
Pounds,  to  be  payed  of  the  1572  Years  Crone,  be  the  Collec- 
tors under-written,  viz.  the  Collector  of  Lothian,  Fife,  Angus, 
and  the  West,  Galloway,  and  Murray,  every  one  of  them  to 
pay  six  Pounds  thirteen  Shillings  four  Pennies  of  the  said 
Crope;    and  it  shall  be    allowed  to  them    in  Count,  thry 
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j  the  arid HJchanTs  At  uuJrfann*  mcreogon.*    life  of 
the  Author,  p.  xfiv.  xhr.  prefixed  to  Historie,  edit.  1 73*. 

It  «  probable  that  the  ds6cieney  of  the  fundi  of  Ilia  church 
prevented  the  publication  of  die  History  during  Morton's  re- 
gency: and  the  change  of  politics  after  Jamaa  easumriil  the 
reinaof  government  into  hk  own  hawk,  precluded  all  hope 
of  its  being  allowed  to  be  printed  in  Scotland.  An  attempt 
waa  made  to  hawj  it  printed  in  England ;  but  after  the  work 
had  proceeded  ao  far,  the  preaa  waa  stopped.  This  appears 
from  the  following  extract  from  CalderwoocT s  M8,  "February 
1686,  VaultroUier  the  printer  took  with  him  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Knox's  History  to  England,  and  printed  twelve  hundred  of 
them ;  the  stationers,  aft  the  archbishop's  command,  seised 
them,  the  18  of  February ;  it  was  thought  mat  he  would  get 
leave  to  proceed  again,  because  the  council  perceived  mat  it 
would  bring  the  Queen  of  8cots  in  detestation*"  Calder- 
wood's  M8.  apud  Life  of  Knox,  p.  46,  prefixed  to  edition  of 
Hist  Edin.  1733.  Bishop  Bancroft  also  mentions  it,  in  the 
following  terms,  u  If  you  ever  meet  with  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  penned  by  Mr.  Knox,  and  printed  by 
Vautrolher,  read  the  pages  quoted  here  in  the  margent''  Ban- 
croft's Survey,  (originally  printed  in  1693),  republished  in 
1663,  p.  37.  Copies  of  this  imperfect  edition  were  allowed 
to  go  abroad,  and  are  still  to  be  met  with,  in  1644,  David 
Buchanan  published  his  edition  of  Knox's  History  at  London 
in  Folio,  which  was  reprinted  the  same  year  at  Edinburg  in 
Quarto.  The  editor  prefixed  a  Preface  concerning  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Scota,  and  a  Life  of  Knox,  both  of  which  were 
written  by  himsdC  He  modernized  the  language  of  the  His- 
tory ;  but  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  also  altered  the  narrative 
by  excluding  some  parts  of  it,  and  by  making  numerous  in- 
terpolations. It  appears  from  the  passage  formerly  quoted 
froin  Milton  (see  page  167.)  that  attempts  were  made  to  sup- 
press, or  at  least  to  mutilate  this  edition ;  but  the  passage  is  ao 
obscure  that  we  cannot  learn  from  what  quarter  these 
were  made.  At  last,  a  gemnne  and  complete  edition  of 
History  was  printed  in  1732,  from  a  Manuscript  belonging  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  compared  with  several  other 
manuscripts  of  undoubted  antiquity.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  the  great  difference  between  this  edition  and  mat  of 
David  Buchanan  may  consult  Mr.  Wodrow's  letter,  inserted 
at  large  in  the  Life  of  the  Author,  p.  xrri— h.  prefixed  to  the 
Historic,  edit  1732,  and  partially  inserted  in  Nicobon's  Scot- 
tish Historical  Library,  u.  132—141.  Load.  1736.  All  the 
editions  of  the  History  lately  published  are  mere  copies  of 
Buchanan's  spurious  and  interpolated  one. 

This  deduction  of  facta  may  serve  to  clear  the  subject  of  the 
History  from  the  difficulties  in  which  it  has  been  involved. 
That  Knox  was  the  author  of  the  first  four  Books,  as  they  are 
printed  in  the  edition  1732,  is  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 
After  the  publication  of  that  edition,  it  is  mere  perverseness  to 
endeavour  to  discredit  the  authenticity  or  genuineness  of  the 
History,  by  harping  on  the  alterations  and  interpolations  of 
David  Buchanan.  To  infer  that  he  was  not  the-  author  of 
the  History  from  the  difference  between  its  style  and  that  of 
his  undoubted  works,  is  quite  conjectural.  The  historical 
and  the  didactic  styles  are  different  in  themselves ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  intervals  at  which  the  history  wss  composed,  the 
numerous  avocations  which  distracted  the  author's  attention, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  facts  which  it  was  requisite  for  him  to 
collect  and  investigate,  we  will  not  be  surprised  to- find  mis 
work  inferior,  in  point  of  language  and  arrangement,  to  those 
tracts  which  he  composed  on  single  topics,  and  which,  having 
the  sentiments  at  his  command,  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  ar- 
range and  to  adorn.  The  facts  which  I  have  produced  tend 
also  to  corroborate  the  credibility  of  the  History,  as  they  evince 
that,  however  negligent  as  to  points  of  inferior  consideration, 
the  author  was  most  active  and  laborious  in  searching  for 
materials,  and  in  procuring,  when  it  was  at  all  possible,  ori- 
ginal and  authentic  documents.  And  such  was  his  character 
for  integrity,  that  I  am  persuaded  there  are  very  few  who  be- 
lieve that  be  would  insert  as  a  fact  any  thing  of  whose  truth 
he  was  not  fully  convinced. 

Note  LXYI.  p.  139. 

Catalogue  of  Knox's  writings*— The  following  Catalogue 
of  the  Reformer's  Works  will,  I  trust,  be  found  more  correct 
and  complete  than  any  one  which  has  hitherto  appeared.  The 
titles  have  been  accurately  copied  from  the  books  themselves, 
when  I  could  possibly  procure  them,  and  at  the  end  of  each  I 
have  mentioned  where  a  copy  may  be  seen.    For  the  titles  of 


such  as  I 

snthorities,  as  l 

those  of  which  there  an 


>m*s 


1.  "An  adnmnttioni  or  waiuuuu  that  ids  xefflnea  i 
m  London,  Neweastel,  Berwy/eJoe  snir  oshsmj  am 
God^s  vengeance  bommmysrfesssimfheash 
Cocn?yledbyths  serveunt  of  God;  John  ¥i  ■■■■» 
tram,  poor  woman,  hatwVuHsa  and  xsaasjasl  in  wis)  al 
a  halter  about  her  neck,  held 
whne  Chuehye,  wim  a  _ 

rod  on  the  other.  Benesm  tJ^cotr^TWpsrssissssl 

I  fear  not  death,  nor  paaaa  not  for  bands : 

Onry  in  God  pot  I  my  whole  trust, 

For  God  will  requyre  my  blod  at  your  ovals, 

And  thai  J  know  mat  once  dye  I  most, 

OnlyforCbjrvst,iirv]yfeifrgive; 

DeamisnocWth,ManM»aeBvmkjt4a,w 

Under  these 

and  send  yt  ageyne." 

by  Nicholas  Dorcaator. 


A  oat  of 


JohnFiy^babslai 


Com  privilegio  ad  uisMhiieniri 
Herbert,  p.  1676.)  stxteens. 


am  of  God's  troth*  in  Engl 
hows  God  wyn  ham  his 
troubles,  and  how  he  cfefendefh  it  m  the 
"After  all  this  shall  not  the  Lordes  wmtl 
shall  fays  hande  be  stretched  out  sty  fl. 
that  the  Lords  roote  thee  not  out  bom 
one  carve.*' 

On  the  back  of  thie:  "The  efsstfeof  a 
ootofLeycestersbiiesometi 


lb 

»,  but  yet 
Taknhsus 
simyfek 


words  there,  to  the  Christen 
amice,  and  fetidae." 

*  Inuxrynted  at  Kdy^t^  »0  doyoof  J 
gratia  et  privilegio  ad  InmrimsjanQB  aohii 
letter,  extends  to  L  and  lushes  68 1 
A  copy  of  this  in  Ma  VoL 

3.  «  A  godly  letter  sent  te 
casteO,  Barwyke,  and  to  iJl  omer  wifhm  thoveahmwofl 
lande,  that  love  the  coming  of  our  Loide  Jeaoo  by  J^  hnafc 
Matth.  x.  'He  mat  continued!  unto  the  earns  shaft  bo  asjeriL 
Imprinted  in  Rome,  before  the  Castel  of  &  Attn**!,  at  At 
signe  of  Sainct  Peter.  In  the  moneth  of  July,  in  the  yearn 
of  our  Lord  1654."  D.  28  leaves,  Fr.  black  letter.  " 
Library.    A  copy  in  M8.  Vol. 

4.  "A  confession  and  dedarauo of  \ 
by  Jhon  Knox,  minister  of  christes  moat  sacred  ] 
on  the  death  of  that  moste  femous  king  Edwaid  the  VL  kynas 
of  Englande,  Frannoe,  and  Ireland,  in  which  confession,  the 
sayde  Jhon  doth  accuse  no  lesse  hys  owns  oneness,  nan  the 
offences  of  others,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  awaye  latins!,  is* 
that  most  godlie  prince,  now  lainmge  with  Christ  whylewe 
abyde  plagues  for  our  aumiruliaeese.  Inrprintsd  hi  Horns,  Be- 
fore the  Castel  of  8.  Aungel,  at  the  signs  of  Sasnot  Peter, 
In  the  moneth  of  July,  in  the  yearn  of  our  Lords,  1664."  C 
19  leaves.    Fr.  black  letter.    Advocates  library. 

The  u  Confession"  is  inserted  in  Note  XX__The  «  Decla- 
ration of  Pnuenr*'  is  in  M&VoL  8ee  NoteXHX. 
edition  waa  licensed  1680,  see  Ames,  p.  1146. 

6.  "  The  copie  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  lsdye  1 
Regent  of  Scotland,  by  John  Knox  in  the  years  li 
is  also  a  notable  sermon,  made  by  the  sayde  John  1 
wherin  is  evydenuye  proved  that  the  masse  is  i 
hath  ben  abhominable  before  God,  and  Idolatry*. 
ScripturasJ"    H.  extends  to  64  leaves,  16sjdo. 
A  copy  of  this  rare  book,  which  belonged  to  the  lota  Doha  of 
Roxburg,  is  now  in  the  Advocates  Library. 

Ames  (p.  1687.)  introduces  tins  book  as  printed  hi  1666; 
but  without  alleging  any  authority ;  and  (p.  1834.)  ho  speaks 
of  the  8ermon  against  the  Mass  as  printed  in  166$  for  which 
he  quotes  T.  Baker's  Maunaeu,  p.  101.  Both  the  tec*  con- 
tained in  this  book  are  in  M8.  V oL 

6.  "  *  nr  F-T—itittn  Tipn  1t»r  rprt  Pirirmn  nf  Fsniil,  Trhsja 
in  is  declared  hys  crosse,  complayntes  and  prayers,  moste  ns- 
cessarie  too  be  red  of  all  them,  for  their  singular  conrforte,omt 
vnder  me  banner  of  Christe  are  bv  8atan  assanked,  and  Ms. 
the  heauye  burthen  of  synne,  with  which  they  an  oppressed. 
(jJThe  paciente  abydinge  of  the  sore  afflicted  wee  nauer  yet 
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Enb  on  the  reverse  of  the  last  leaf  of  P.  On 
G,  1.  began,  "  A  comfortable  Epiatell  sente  to  the  afflicted 
church  of  Chryet,  exhortynge  the1  to  beare  hya  croaae  with 
peciece,  lokjng  euery  hows  for  hya  commynge  agayne  to  the 
greate  comfort  and  eonaoladon  of  hya  chosen,  with  a  prophecy 
of  ye  destruction  of  the  wycked.  Whereunto  is  joyned  a  moat 
wholesome  eounsell,  howe  to  behane  oureselues  in  the  myddea 
of  thya  wycked  geneiacion  touching  the  daily  excrciae  of  Goda 
moat  holy  and  aacred  worde.  Wrytten  by  the  man  of  God. 
J.K." 

A  copy  of  this  very  rare  collection,  which  also  belonged  to 
the  hie  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  ia  now  in  the  Advocate*  Library. 
It  wanta  two  or  three  leave*  at  the  close,— ending  with  I,  5. 
Black  letter,  16mo.  (All  of  these  are  in  M8.  Volume.  The 
m  wholeaome  eounaell"  ia  inserted  in  Note  XXV.)  In  the 
aame  volume,  and  printed  with  the  same  type,  are  two  tracts 
by  "  Gracious  Menewe,"  the  first  on  M  Auricular  Confession," 
and  the  second, M  Of  the  Communion  in  both  kyndea."  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  Knox  wrote  these  under  aficti- 


7.  "Thecopie  of  a  lettre  delivered  to  the  ladie  Marie,  Re- 
gent of  Scotland,  from  Johne  Knox  minister  of  Goddes  worde, 
m  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1556,  and  nowe  augmented  and  ex- 
planed  by  the  author  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1558."  De- 
vice: two  arches,  one  narrow,  the  other  broad ;  over  the  nar- 
row one  ia  a  crown  of  laurel,  over  the  broad  one  flames  of  fire, 
with  mis  motto  about  them,  u  Enter  in  at  the  atreit  gate :  for 
wide  ia  the  gate,  and  brode  is  the  waye,  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion, Matth.  vii."  Printed  at  Geneva,  by  James  Poullsin,  and 
Anionic  Rebut  m.d.lviii.  D,  extends  to  28  leaves.  Rom.  Let- 
tor,  16mo.  Advocates  Library. 

8.  "The  First  Bloat  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstru- 
oos  Regement  of  Wemen.  Veritas  temporis  filia.  m.d.lviii." 
56  leaves,  Rom.  Letter.    Advocates  Library. 

9.  "  The  Appellation  of  John  Knoxe  from  the  cruell  and 
moat  unjust  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  the  false  bish- 
oppea  and  dergie  of  Scotland,  with  his  supplication  and  exhor- 
tation to  the  nobilitie,  estates,  and  comunalitie  of  the  aame 
readme.  Printed  at  Geneva  x.n.Lvin."  The  appellation  is 
acViressed  "To  the  nobilitie  and  estates  of  ScotkuT  only ;  the 
epistle,  »  To  hk  beloued  brethren  the  comunalitie  of  Scotlad," 
mmnmrmAt  begins  at  folio  47,  and  concludes  at  folio  59,  "  Be 
witnesse  to  my  appellation, — From  Geneva,  the  14  of  July, 
1658.  Tour  brother  to  commaunde  in  godlines  John  Knoxe." 
On  the  back  of  which  leaf  begins:  «  An  admonition  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  to  call  them  to  repentance,  written  by  An- 
torn  Gaby."  On  the  back  of  leaf  78,«Psalme  of  David 
xenii  turned  into  metre  by  W.  Kethe,"  ends  on  first  page  of 
soGo  80— Rom.  Letter,  16mo.    Advocates  Library. 

bis  a  mistake  to  suppose  that M  Antoni  Giltqr  was  a  ficti- 
tious name  aasiimnd  by  Knox.  Gilby  waa  a  member  of  the 
English  church  at  Geneva.  (See  page  57.)  Ames  men- 
tmi  several  publications  by  bun.  See  also  Tanneri  Biblio- 
theca,  p.  318. 

10.  "  The  copje  of  his  C^*  Knox's)  epistle,  sent  unto 
Newcastle,  and  Barwick.  (This  waa,  perhaps,  another  edition 
of  No.  8.)  Also  a  brief  exhortation  to  Englande  for  the 
speedv  embracing  of  Christes  gospell,  heretofore  by  the  tyran- 
ny of  Mary  suppressed.  Prin.  at  Geneva,  1559.  Maunsell, 
p.  65.  With  a  catalogue  of  Martyrs,  16mo.  Ames,  p.  1600, 
Camp,  Tanner,  p.  460. 

11.  u  An  Anser  to  a  great  nomber  of  blasphemous  cauilla- 
tions  written  by  an  Anabaptist,  and  Adversarie  to  Gods  eternal 
Predestination;  and  confuted  by  Iohn  Knox,  minister  of  Gods 
worde  in  Scotland :  Wherein  the  Author  so  discouereth  the 
craft  and  fslshode  of  that  sect,  that  the  godly  knowing  that  er- 
ror, may  be  confirmed  in  the  treuth  by  the  euident  worde  of 
God.  Prov.  xxx.  There  b  a  generatid  that  are  pure  in  their 
owne  coceit,  and  yet  are  not  washed  from  their  filtbines. 
Printed  by  Iohn  Crespin,  m.d.lx."  Rom.  Letter,  454  pages. 
Advocates  Library. 

Another  edition  was  licensed  1580 ;  and  it  was  again  print- 
ed in  1591.    8ee  Ames,  p.  1196,  1254,  1263. 

13.  "  Heir  followeth  the  coppie  of  the  reasoning  which  was 
betnix  the  Abbote  of  CreeragueH  and  John  Knox  in  Mayboill 
concerning  the  Masse,  in  the  yeare  of  God,  a  thousand  five 
hnndreth  thre  scoir  and  two  ycares.  Apocalips  xxii.  For  I 
protest,  dec.  Imprinted  at  Edinburgh  by  Robert  Lckpreuik, 
end  are  to  be  soldo  at  his  hous,  at  the  nether  bow.  Cum 
prfvilegio,  1563."  The  running  title  is  "The  reasoning  be- 
twixt Jo,  Knox  and  the  abbote  of  GroasraguelL"    In  the 


library  of  Alexander  BosweH,  Esq.  of  Auchmleck.      See 
above,  p.  99. 

13.  "  A  sermon  preached  by  John  Knox,  minister  of  Christ 
Jesus,  in  the  publiqoe  audience  of  the  church  of  Edenbrough, 
within  the  realme  of  Scotland,  upon  Sunday  the  19  of  August, 
1565.  For  the  which  the  said  John  Knoxe  was  inhibite  preach- 
ing for  a  season,  1  Tim.  iv.  The  tyme  is  come  that  men  can- 
not abyde  the  sermon  of  veritic  nor  noisome  doctrine.  To 
this  is  adioyned  an  exortation  unto  all  the  faithful  I  within  the 
sayde  realme,  for  the  reticle  of  such  as  faythfully  trauayle  in 
the  preaching  of  Gods  word.  Written  by  the  same  John 
Knoxe,  at  the  commandment  of  the  ministrie  aforesaid/*  49 
leaves :  and  1 1  more, u  Of  the  superintendents  to  the  faith- 
full."  No  name  of  place,  nor  printer.  Sixtcens.  Ames,  p. 
148R— 9.     Tanner,  p.  460. 

14.  «*  To  his  loving  brethren  whome  God  ones  gloriously 
gathered  in  the  church  of  Edinburgh,  and  now  are  di^x-reed 
for  tryall  of  our  faith,  &c  Johne  Knox.  Impreutrd  at 
Striviling  be  Robert  Lckpreuik.  Anno  Do.  m.h.lxxi."  Rom. 
Letter,  4  leaves,  18mo.  Advocates  LiLrary. 

15.  M  An  Answer  to  a  Letter  of  a  Jesuit  named  Tvrie,  l>c 
Johne  Knox.  Proverba  xxvi.  Answer  not  a  foole  according 
to  his  foolishnes,  least  thou  be  lyke  him :  answer  a  foole  ac- 
cording to  his  foolishness  least  he  l«  wise  in  liis  owe  rusoat. 

«•  The  contrarietie  appearing  at  the  first  sight  betwix  tliir 
twa  sentecis,  stayit  for  a  tyme,  baith  heart  to  meditate  and 
hand  to  wry  to  any  thing,  cotrair  that  blasphemous  letter.  But 
when  with  lietter  mynd,  God  gave  me  to  considdcr,  that  who- 
soever opponis  not  him  self  bouldly  to  blasphemy  and  manifest 
leis,  differis  lytiJl  fra  tratouris:  clokingand  fostering,  so  far  as  in 
them  ry,  the  treasoun  of  tratouris,  and  dampnablc  impietie  of  . 
those,  against  whome  Gods  hist  vengeance  mon  burne  without 
end,  unless  spedie  repentace  follow :  To  quy et  therefore  my  owne 
conscience,  I  put  hande  to  the  pen  as  followeth : — Imprcnt- 
it  at  Sanctandrois  be  Robert  Lekpruik  Anno  Do.  1572.'* 

"  Johne  Knox  the  servand  of  Jesus  Christ,  now  wearie  of 
the  world,  and  day  lie  linking  for  the  resolution  of  this  my 
earthly  tabernakle,  to  the  fehhful"  cYc  3  pages.  Then  a  Prayer 
on  3  pages,  which  concludes,  "  Now  Lord  put  an  end  to  my 
miserie.  At  Edinburgh  the  12  day  of  Marche  1565."— On 
next  page  begins  u  An  Answer"  dec.  At  the  end  "  Of  Edin- 
burgh the  10  day  of  August,  Anno  Do.  1568."  Next  "  To 
the  Faithfull  Reader** — ends  **  For  the  worlde  is  wearie  of  me : 
so  am  I  of  it  Of  Sanctandrois  the  12  of  Julii  1572.  Johne 
Knox.  Followeth  the  letter  as  it  past  from  my  hand  at  Deip 
the  20  Julii  1554.  To  bis  loving  Mother  dec*  (This  letter 
is  in  MS.  Vol)  In  all  45  leaves.  Rom.  letter.  Advocates 
Library. 

16.  "  A  Fort  for  the  Afilicted.  Wherein  are  ministred 
many  notable  and  excellent  remedies  against  the  stormes  of 
tribulation :  Written  chiefly  for  the  comforte  of  Christes  little 
flocke,  which  is  the  smal  number  of  the  faithfull,  by  John 
Knoxe.  John  xvi  23."  This  is  an  exposition  upon  the  6th 
Psalme.  It  has  prefixed,  an  epistle  "  To  the  Religious  Read- 
er by  Abr.  Flemming.'' — '•  To  his  beloved  mother  J.  K.  sendeth 
greeting  in  the  Lorde."  At  the  end  is  a  comfortable  epistle 
sent  to  the  afflicted  churche  of  Christ,  exhorting  them  to  bear 
his  crosse  with  patience,  dec  Written  at  Deepc  31  May 
1554.*'  F  4  in  eights.  W.  H.  (Ames,  p.  1 1 18.)  Tanner 
(p.  460.)  says  it  was  printed  "  Lond.  1580/'  This  is  another 
edition  of  the  two  first  tracts  described  in  No.  6. 

17.  Sermon  on  Ezekiel  ix.  4.  printed  Anno  1680.  See  e> 
Catalogue  of  Writers  on  O.  and  N.  Test  p.  107.  Lond.  1663. 

18.  **  A  Notable  and  Comfortable  exposition  of  M.  John 
Knoxes  upon  the  fourth  of  Matthew,  concerning  the  tentations 
of  Christ  First  had  in  the  public  church,  and  aftenvarda 
written  for  the  comfort  of  certaine  private  friend*  and  now 
published  in  print  for  the  benefit  of  all  that  fear  God.  At 
London  printed  by  Robert  Waldegrave  for  Thomas  Man, 
dwelling  in  Paternoster  Row,  at  the  signe  of  the  Talbot" 
Advocates  Library.    In  MS.  Vol. 

The  words  in  Italics  are  supplied,  the  copy  being  tom  in 
these  places.  The  book  is  dedicated  by  rt  Johne  Fielde,"  the 
publisher,  to  u  the  vertuous  and  my  very  godly  friend  Mrrs 
Anne  Provxe  of  Exeter,"  who  was  the  widow  of  •*  M.  Ed- 
ward Dciing,"  a  celebrated  non-conformist  Field  was  also  a 
noted  puritan.  8ee  Bancroft's  Dangerous  Positions,  B.  iii. 
chap.  1 — 5.  Field  had  received  the  M8.  from  Mrs.  Prouze. 
At  the  end  of  the  dedication  is  "  London  the  first  day  of  the 
first  moneth  in  the  year  1583."  The  book  consists  of  24 
leaves. 
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NOTES. 


19.  "The  Historie  of  the  Church  of  Scotlaajd."  Imperfect, 
beginning  with  p.  17.  "  Bt  these  abticlxs  which  God  of 
his  merciful  providence  cuuaeth  the  enemies  of  his  truth  to 
keep  in  their  registers  dtc"  and  ending  with  M  m  p.  560. 
"  For  we  judge  it  a  thing  most  contrarian*  to  reason,  godrynes, 
and  cquitie,  that  the  widow  and  the  children  of  him  who  in ;" 
being  part  of"  the  fift  head**  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
8vo.  Advocates  Library.  This  edition  is  very  rare,  and  none 
of  the  copies  which  have  Iwen  seen  are  more  complete  than 
that  which  has  been  just  descrilicd.    dee  above,  p.  186. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  title  of  David  Buchanan's 
edition,  printed  in  1044,  at  London,  in  Folio,  and  reprinted 
Jhe  same  year  at  Edinburgh  in  Quarto.— The  genuine  and 
complete  edition  of  the  History,  was  published  in  folio,  under 
the  following  title : 

44  The  Historic  of  the  Reformatioun  of  Rcligioun  within 
the  Realm  of  Scotland,  containing  the  Manner  and  be  quhat 
Persons  the  Lycht  of  Chrystis  Evangell  has  bein  manifested 
unto  this  Realmc,  after  that  horribill  and  universal  Defectioun 
from  the  Treuth,  whiche  has  come  bv  the  Means  of  that  Ro- 
mane  Antichryst  Together  with  the  Life  of  Johne  Knoxe 
the  unthor,  and  several  curious  pieces  wrote  by  him ;  particu- 
larly that  most  rare  and  scarce  one  entitled,  The  First  Blast 
of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monttruou*  Regiment  of  Wo- 
men, and  a  large  Index  and  Glossary.  Taken  from  the  Origin- 
al Manuscript  in  the  University  Library  of  Glasgow,  and 
compared  with  other  ancient  Copies.  Edinburgh :  Printed  bv 
Robert  Fleming  and  Company,  1732."  The  Life  was  writ- 
ten  by  Mr.  Matthew  Crawford.    8ee  above  Note  XXVUL 

Besides  the  above  publications,  which  were  all  undoubtedly 
composed  by  our  Reformer,  there  are  others  ascribed  to  him 
upon  more  dubious  grounds.  Bale,  in  his  Scrip.  Maj.  Brit 
post.  pars.  art.  Knoxus,  and  Verheiden  and  Melchior  Adam, 
upon  his  authority,  appear,  in  several  instances,  to  have  given 
different  names  to  the  same  tract  They  mention  among  his 
printed  works  "  In  Genesin  Condones."  We  know  that  he 
preached  sermons  on  Genesis  at  Franckfort,  (See  page  49.) 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  continued  to  do  so  at  Geneva. 
Perhaps  Bale,  hearing  of  these,  might  think  that  they  were 
published.  Bishop  Tanner  has  enumerated  among  his  works, 
"  Exposition  on  Daniel,  Malburg.  m.d.xxix.  8vo."  BiWio- 
theca,  p.  460.  As  he  mentions  the  place  and  year  of  printing, 
more  credit  is  due  to  his  account ;  but  there  is  evidently  a 
mistake  in  the  year,  for  Knox  had  not  at  that  time  begun  to 
write.  It  may  however  be  an  error  of  the  press  for  a  later 
year.  We  have  seen  (page  122.)  that  he  preached  on  Daniel, 
at  St.  Andrews, 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  of  England,  a  book  was 
published  entitled,  "  The  Huntyng  of  the  Komysh  Vuolfe" 
Ac.  Of  this  tract  a  new  edition  was  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Elizabeth's  reign,  under  the  title  of*4  The  Hunting  of 
the  Fox  and  the  Wolfe,  lieniuse  they  make  hauockc  of  the 
sheepc  of  Christ  Jesus."  This  edition  is  introduced  with  a 
preface  by  an  anonymous  author,  "  To  a!  my  faithful  Brethren 
in  Christ  Jesu,  and  to  all  other  that  laltour  to  weedc  out  the 
weedes  of  poperie,"  <fcc.  The  writer  of  the  preface  is  very 
severe  against  the  relies  of  popery  retained  in  the  worship  of 
the  Church  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  «  My  good 
fathers  and  deare  Brethren  who  are  first  called  to  ye  battel  to 
strive  for  Gods  glory  and  the  edificatio  of  his  people,  againste 
the  Romish  reliques  and  rags  of  Antichriste,  J  doubt  not  but 
that  you  will  courageouslye  and  constatly  in  Christ,  rap  at 
these  rages  of  Gods  enemies,  and  that  you  will  by  this  oc- 
casio  rare  vp  many  as  great  enormities,  thai  we  al  know  and 
lahour  to  race  out  al  the  drcjrs  and  remnuts  of  transformed 
poperie,  that  are.  crept  into  England,  by  too  much  lenitic  of 
the  that  wilbe  named  the  Lords  of  the  cJergie,"  Ac.  This  pre- 
face has  been  aseril>cd  to  our  Reformer.  **  So  far  (says  Her- 
bert) as  one  may  be  allowed  to  guess  at  the  author  by  the 
style,  Ac.  i  am  inclined  to  believe  this  address  was  written  by 
John  Knox,  who  for  magnanimity,  courage  and  zeal  for  God's 


glory  was  at  least  equal  to  any  of  oar  lefotiucia.  Tin*  sat 
mise  is  in  some  measure  supported  by  the  cot  of  Truth,  ore. 
at  the  end  of  this  tract;  the  same  as  prefixed  to  that  author** 
M  Admonition  or  warning"  dec  as  p.  1576,  except  only  the 
name  of  Sutleti  being  here  given  to  the  figure  there  maaibed 
Cruel/ye."    Herbert's  edition  of  Ames,  p.  1605, 164)6. 

I  have  not  mtroduced  into  this  catalogue  the  Form  of  Ex- 
communication which  was  wholly,  nor  the  Treatise  of  Fast- 
ing,  which  was  chiefly  composed  by  Knox,  nor  any  other  of 
the  public  papers  in  which  he  had  a  hand,  but  which  were 
published  in  the  name  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  an  epistle  to  the  Reader  contained  in  his  answer  to  Tyrie, 
Knox  mentions  that  he  had  beside  him  a  collection  of  letters 
which  he  had  written  to  Mrs.  Bowes,  and  which  the  state  of 
his  health  alone  prevented  htm  from  publishing.  It  also  ap- 
pears from  Field's  Dedication  prefixed  to  Knox  •  Exposition 
of  the  fourth  of  Matthew,  (see  p.  132.}  that  a  number  of  our 
Reformer's  manuscripts  were  in  circulation  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  manuscript  volume, 
containing  tracts  and  letters  written  by  him  between  1550  and 
1558.  This  is  unquestionably  the  identical  volume  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wodrow,  (Author  of  the 
History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland)  and  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  the  Quarto  volume  of  MBS.  m 
Crawfunl's  Life  of  Knox,  p.  53,  54.  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
his  Historic  published  in  173).  It  consists  of  618  pages,  in- 
cluding the  contents.  On  the  leaf  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume  is  this  title :  u  The  Epistles  of  Mr.  John  Knox,  worthy 
to  be  read  Iwcause  of  the  authority  of  the  wryter,  the  sohVhty 
of  the  matter,  and  the  comfortable  Christian  experience  to  be 
found  therein.  Edr.  22.  fob.  1683.  H.  T.  m.  p>  Below,  m 
a  hand  considerably  older,  are  these  words:  "This  books  be* 
long'd  somtyme  to  Margaret  Stewart,  widow  to  Mr.  Knox, 
afterwards  married  to  the  knight  of  fitwdonesyde.  8istershee 
was  to  James  Earl  of  Arran."  Then  follow  the  six  tracts  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  the  place  above  referred  to.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Letters,  in  a  hand  older  than  die  former, 
and  the  same  with  that  in  which  the  Letters  themselves  sis 
written,  is  this  title :  "  Certane  epistUhs  and  letters  of  ye  eer- 
vand  of  God,  Johne  Knox,  send  from  dyvers  places  to  his 
friendis  and  familiaris  in  Jesus  Chryst"  On  this  margin  of 
the  tracts  are  several  short  notes  by  the  transcriber,  rescuing 
to  his  own  times,  such  as  this, «  our  case  at  mis  day  in  Scot- 
land 1603."  This  ascertains  the  date  of  their  transcription; 
and  I  think  it  highly  probaWe  that  they  wen  copied  by  Mr. 
John  Welsh,  a  son-in-law  of  the  Reformer,  one  of  whose  let- 
tcrs  is  inserted  on  some  blank  leaves  in  the  middle  of  the 
volume.  The  letters  have  evidently  been  written  by  the  same 
]>crsnji  (although  the  hand  appears  older) ;  and  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  treatise  at  the  end  of  them,  "  1 603"  occurs.  Margaret 
Stewart,  the  Reformer's  relict  was  alive  about  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  century ;  but  whether  the  manuscript  in  my  poascsskni 
belonged  to  her,  or  be  considered  as  a  transcript  from  hers, 
there  can  t>e  no  doubt  of  its  antiquity  and  genuineness,  I  hsve 
found,  upon  examination,  that  all  the  six  tracts  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  volume  have  been  published ;  but  as  the  manu- 
script is  more  correct  than  any  of  the  printed  editions  which  I 
have  seen,  I  have  generally  followed  it  in  the  extracts  which  I 
have  given  from  these  tracts.  The  letters  are  forty-three  in 
number,  liesides  the  letter  to  the  queen  regent,  the  Discourse 
on  the  Temptation  of  Christ,  and  the  Additions  to  the  Apol- 
ogy of  the  Parisian  Protestants,  which  are  inserted  among 
them.  Three  of  the  letters  also  have  been  published,  and  are 
noticed  in  Nos.  6  and  15  of  this  Catalogue :  the  remainder  as 
fur  as  I  can  learn,  never  appeared  in  print  They  consist  chiefly 
of  religious  advices  to  the  friends  with  whom  he  corresponded^ 
but  a  number  of  facts,  and  allusions  to  his  external  circum- 
stances are  interspersed.  Mr.  Wodrow  possessed  another 
volume  of  Knox's  MSS.  in  folio,  which  is  described  by 
Crawfurd,  Life  p.  53,  ut  supra.  It  contains  nothing  sdditionsl 
to  what  I  have  mentioned  in  this  Note. 


APPENDIX, 


CONSISTING  OF  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  KNOX,  AND  OTHER  PAPERS,  HITHERTO 

UNPUBLISHED. 


*  No.L    [From  Ma  Letters,  p.  248.] 
The  firsts  letter  to  hii  mothir  in  law,  mestres  Bowk. 

Rrcsrr  deiriibekmt  mother  in  oure  saviour  Jesus  Chryst 
when  I  call  to  mynd  end  revolve  with  myself  the  trubiHis  and 
aflfidioDts  of  Godia  elect  frome  the  begymng  (in  whicbe  I  do 
not  forget  yow.)  thair  is  within  my  hart  too  extreme  contra- 
reis;  a  dolour  ahnaiat  unspeekabill,  and  a  joy  and  comfort 
whiik,  be  mamas  sences,xan  not  be  comprehendit  nor  under- 
stand. Thechoif  causisof  dokmr  be  two;  the  ane  is  the  re- 
memberaneeof  syn,  whiik  I  dayhe  feill  remanyng  in  this  cor- 
rupt nature,  whiik  was  and  is  sa  odins  and  detestabfll  in  the 
presence  of  oure  bevinlie  father  that  by  na  uther  sacrifice  culd 
or  myght  the  same  be  purgeit,  except  by  the  Mude  and  deth  of 
the  onKe  innocent  tone  of  God.  When  IdeipHedoconsidderthe 
cans  of  Chrrsns  deth  to  haif  bene  syn,  and  syn  yit  to  dwell  in  all 
flesche,  with  panle  I  am  compeHit  to  sob  and  grone  as  ane 
man  under  ane  heavie  burdene,  ye,  and  sumrymes  to  cry,  O 
wreachk  and  nuserabill  man  that  lam,  wha  sail  detyver  me  tra 
this  bodie  of  syn !  The  other  caus  of  my  dolour  is  that  sic 
as  insist  gbdhe  wald  remane  togidder  for  mutual  comfort  ane 
of- another  can  not  be  suflerit  sa  to  do.  8ince  the  first  day 
that  it  pleasit  the  providence  of  God  to  bring;  yow  and  me  in 
ramftknuV,  I  have  alwayis  delytit  in  your  company,  and  when 
labours  wald  permit,  ye  knaw  I  have  not  spairit  houris  to  t*lk 
and  commoun  with  yow,  the  frute  whairof  I  did  not  than  fultie 
understand  nor  perceave.  But  now  absent,  and  so  absent  that 
by  corporal  pteseikje  nather  of  ws  can  resave  comfort  of  uther, 
I  call  to  mynd  how  that  oftymes  when  with  dolorous  hartis  we 
naif  begun  our  talking,  God  hath  send  greit  comfort  unto 
fasime,  whiik  now  for  my  awn  part  I  commounlie  want  The 
exposktoun  of  your  trubilhs  and  acknawledging  of  your  iri- 
urnutie  war  first  unto  me  a  verie  mirrour  and  glass  whairin  I 
beheld  myself  sa  rychthe  payntit  furth  that  naming  culd  be 
mair  evident  to  my  awn  eis.  And  than,  the  searching  of  the 
scriptures  for  Godis  soeit  promissis,  and  for  his  mercies  (relic 
givin  unto  miserable  oftenderis  (for  his  nature  delyteth  to 
schew  mercie  whair  maist  miserie  ringeth),  the  collectioun 
and  applying  of  Godis  mercies,  I  say,  wer  unto  me  as  the 
breaking  and  handilling  with  my  awn  handis  of  the  maist 
sweit  and  delectabiH  ungumentis,  whairof  I  culd  not  but  re- 
ceavc  sum  comfort  be  thair  natorall  sweit  odouris.  But  now, 
albeit  I  never  lack  the  presence  and  plane  image  of  my  awn 
wreachit  infirmiue,  yit  Being  syn  sa  manifestly  abound  in  al 
attains,  I  am  compellit  to  thounder  out  the  threattnvngis  of 
God  aganis  the  obsunat  rebeUaris,  in  doing  whairof  (albeit  as 
God  knaweth  I  am  no  malicious  nor  obetinat  synner)  I  sum- 
tymes  am  woundh,  knawing  my  self  criminsll  and  giltie  in 
many,  ye  in  all  (malicious  obstlnacie  laid  asyd)  thingis  that 
in  otheris  I  reprehend.  Judge  not  mother  that  I  wrait  theis 
thingis  debasnng  my  self  utheris  wayis  than  I  am :  na ;  I  am 
won  man  my  pen  can  expres.  In  bodie  ye  think  I  era  no 
adulterer ;  1st  sa  be,  but  the  hart  is  infectit  with  foull  Instis, 
and  win  lust  albeit  I  lament  never  samekill.  Externallie  I 
commit  na  idolatrie ;  but  my  wickit  hart  luflcth  the  self  end 
cannot  be  refranh  fra  vane  imaginationis,  ye,  not  fra  sk  as 
wer  the  fountane  of  all  idolatrie.  I  am  na  mankiller  with  my 
handis ;  but  I  help  not  my  nsdie  brother  sa  liberalHe  as  T  may 
and  audit  I  steill  not  hors,  money,  nor  claithis  fra  my 
nychbour;  but  that  small  portioun  of  warldKe  sulistance  I  be- 
stow not  sa  rychthe  ss  his  halie  law  requyretlu  I  bear  nanus 
r  aganis  my  nychbor  in  judgment  or  utherwayis  befor 


*  The  first  firs  Not.  are  reltg loot  lettsri ;  the  rest  contain  histori- 
cal matter. 


men ;  but  I  speik  not  the  treuth  of  God  sa  boldlie  as  it  becum- 
eth  bis  trew  messinger  to  do.  And  thus  in  conclusioun  thair 
is  na  vyce  repugnyng  to  Godis  halie  will  expressit  in  his  law 
whairwith  my  hart  is  not  infectit 

This  mekill  writtin  and  dytit  befoir  the  resait  of  yourletteris, 
whiik  I  reaavit  the  2 1st  of  June.  Thay  war  unto  my  heart  sum 
comfort  for  dyvers  cauris  not  necessar  to  be  rahersit,  but  maist 
(as  knaweth  God)  for  that  I  find  ane  congruence  betwix  ws 
in  spreit  being  sa  for  distant  in  bodie.  nor  when  that  digeatie 
I  did  avys  with  your  letter,  I  did  considder  that  I  my  self  was 
complenyng  evm  the  self  sam  thingis  at  that  vene  instant 
moment  that  I  ressavit  your  letter.  Be  my  pen  ffrome  a 
sorrowfull  hart  I  culd  not  brunt  furth  and  say,  *  O  Lord,  how 
wonderful!  ar  thi  workis !  how  dois  thou  try  and  prufe  thi 
chosin  children  as  gold  by  the  fire !  how  canest  thou  in  msner 
hyd  thi  race  fra  thy  awn  spous,  that  thi  presence  efter  may  be 
mair  delectabill !  how  canest  thou  bring  thi  sainctis  lowe, 
that  thou  may  carie  thame  to  glorie  everlasting !  how  canest 
thou  suffer  thi  Strang  faithful  inessihgeris  in  many  thingis  yit 
to  wressil]  with  wreachit  infirmitie  and  febill  weaknes,  ye  and 
sumtymes  penmttis  thou  thame  horribtllie  to  fall,  partite  that 
na  flesche  sail  have  whairof  it  may  glorie  befoir  the,  and  part- 
lie  that  utheris  of  smaller  estsit  and  meaner  giftis  in  thi  kyrk 
myght  resave  sum  consolanoun,  albeit  thay  find  in  thame 
selves  wickit  motions  whiik  they  are  not  abill  to  expell !'  My 
purpois  was,  befoir  I  ressavit  your  letter,  to  have  exhortit  you 
to  patience  and  to  fast  adhering  to  Godis  promisis,  albeit  that 
your  flesche,  the  devill,  and  uther  your  enemyis,  wald  persuad 
you  to  the  contrare,  for,  by  the  arua  and  subteliteis  that  the  ad- 
versarie  useth  aganis  me,  I  not  onlie  do  conjecture,  but  also 
planelie  dois  sie  your  asssltis  and  trubilL  And  aa  lykwys  in 
the  bowellis  of  Uhrystis  mercie  maist  ernistHe  I  beseik  you  by 
that  infirmitie  that  ye  knaw  remaneth  in  me,  (wars  I  am  than 
I  can  wryt)  padentlie  to  beir,  albeit  that  ye  naif  not  sic  per- 
fecuoun  as  ye  wald,  and  albeit  also  your  motionis  be  sic  as  be 
maist  vyle  and  abominabill,  yet  not  to  sorrow  sbuf  measure. 
Gif  I  to  whom  God  hes  gsvin  greatter  giftis  (I  wryt  to  his 
prais)  be  yit  so  wrappit  into  miserie,  that  what  I  wald  I  can 
not  do,  and  what  I  wald  not  that  with  sainct  paule,  I  say, 
daylie  ye  everie  hour  and  moment  I  devrs  to  do,  and  in  my 
hart,  ficht  I  never  sa  fast  in  the  contrane,  I  perform  and  do : 
gif  sic  wreachit  wkkitnee  remane  in  Godis  cheif  ministeris, 
what  wonder  albeit  the  same  remane  in  yow  1  Gif  Godia 
strangest  men  of  war,  be  beattin  bak  in  thair  face,  that  what 
thay  wald  thay  can  not  destroy  nor  kill,  is  it  any  sic  offence  to 
yow  to  be  tossit  as  ye  compleane,  that  thairfoir  ye  suld  distrust 
Goddis  trie  promissis  1  God  forbid,  deir  mother !  the  power 
of  God  is  knawin  be  oure  weaknes,  and  theis  doloris  and 
infirroiteis  be  maist  profitabill  to  wa,  for  by  the  same  is  our 

Syde  beattin  doun,  whiik  is  not  easie  utherwayis  to  be  done. 
y  thame  ar  oure  miaereis  knawin,  aa  that  we  acknawledging 
oure  selves  misterfull  seikia  the  phesitioun.  By  thame  cum 
we,  be  the  operatioun  of  the  halie  spreit,  to  the  hatred  of 
syn,  and  be  thame  cum  we  to  the  hunger  and  thrist  of 
justice,  and  to  desyre  to  be  desolved  and  sa  to  ring  with  oure 
Chryst  Jesus,  whiik  without  this  battell  and  sorrow  this  flesche 
culd  never  do.  And  as  fra  the  doloris  I  proceit  to  the  comfort 
As  the  caussis  of  dolour  be  tuo,  whiik  ar  present  syn,  and 
the  lack  of  sic  company  as  in  whome  we  maist  culd  deryt,  sa 
is  the  caussis  of  my  comfort  not  ymaginit  of  my  brane,  but 
pronuncit  first  be  God,  and  efter  graftit  in  the  hartis  of  Godis 
children  by  his  halie  spreit  Thay  ar  lykwys  tuo ;  whiik  is  a 
justice  inviolable  offerit  be  our  flesche  befoir  the  trone  of  our 
heavinlie  father,  and  ane  assurett  hoip  of  that  generaD  aasem- 
bhe  and  gathering  togither  of  Godis  dupersit  flok  in  that  day 
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when  all  teairs  salbe  wipit  firm  cure  ek,  when  deth  salbe  vin- 
cuisit,  and  may  na  mair  dissever  sic  as  feiring  God  this  day  in 
the  flesche  murnis  under  the  burdene  of  syn.  Off  oure 
present  justice,  notwithstanding;  syn  remane  in  oure  mortall 
bodeis,  ar  we  assureit  by  the  faithfull  witnes  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Johne  the  apostill,  saying,  "  gif  we  confes  oure  synnis,  faith- 
full  and  just  is  God  to  remit  and  forgive  oure  synnis.*'  Mark 
the  wordis  of  the  apostill,  gif  wc  confess  oure  synnis  God  man 
forgive  thame,  becaus  hie  is  faithfull  and  just  To  con- 
fessioun  of  synnis  ar  thcis  thingis  requisit,  ffirst  we  man 
acknawledge  the  syn,  and  it  is  to  be  notit  that  sumtymes  Godis 
verie  elect,  albeit  they  have  synnit  maist  haynouslie,  dots  not 
acknawledge  syn  and  thairfoir  can  not  at  all  tymes  confes  the 
same,  for  syn  is  not  knawin  unto  sictyme  as  the  vale  be  takin 
fra  the  conscience  of  the  offender,  that  he  may  sie  and  behald 
the  filthines  of  syn,  what  punisment  lie  Godis  just  jugenentis 
is  dew  for  the  sam.  And  then  (whilk  is  the  2  thing  requisit 
toconfessioun)  begynnis  the  haitred  of  syn  and  of  oure  selves  for 
contempnying  of  God  and  of  his  halie  law;    whairof  last 

r'ngis  that  whilk  we  call  hoip  of  mercie,  whilk  is  nathing 
but  a  sob  fra  a  trubilUt  hart,  confoundit  and  aschamit  for 
syn,  thristing  remissioun  and  Gods  firie  mercie,  whairupon  of 
neceaHrtie  man  follow  this  conrlusioun,  God  hes  remittit  and 
frelie  forgevin  the  syn ;  and  why  ?  for  "  hie  is  faithfull  and 
just"  sayeth  the  apostill.  Comfortabill  and  mervelous  caussis ! 
first,  God  is  faithfull,  ergo :  hie  man  forgive  syn.  A  comfort- 
able consequent  upon  a  maist  sure  ground  !  for  Godis  fidelitie, 
can  na  mair  faill  nor  can  him  sel£  Then  lat  this  argument 
be  gatherit  for  oure  comfort,  the  office  of  the  faithfull  is  to 
keip  promeis;  hut  God  is  faithfull,  ergo:  he  man  keip 
promeis.  That  God  hes  promissit  remissioun  of  synis  to  sic  as 
be  repentant,  I  nekl  not  now  to  recit  the  places.  But  let  this 
collectioun  of  the  promissb  be  maid,  God  promiasis  remissioun 
of  synis  to  ail  that  confessis  the  same;  but  I  confes  my  synnis, 
for  I  sie  the  filthines  thairof,  and  how  justlie  God  may  con- 
demp  me  for  my  iniquities.  I  sob  and  I  lament  for  that  I  can 
not  be  quyt  and  red  of  syn,  I  desyre  to  leif  a  mair  perfy t  ryfe. 
Thir  ar  infiillible  signis,  seillis.  and  takinis  that  God  hes  re- 
mittit  the  syn,  for  God  is  faithfull  that  sa  hes  promissit,  and 
can  na  mair  deceave  nor  hie  can  ceis  to  be  God.  But  what 
reasone  is  this.  God  is  just,  thairfoir  hie  man  forgive  syn  ? 
A  wonderous  caus  and  reasone  in  deid !  ffor  the  flesche  and 
naturall  man  can  understand  nathing  but  the  contrar,  for 
this  man  it  reasone :  the  justice  of  God  is  offendit  be  my 
synnis,  as  God  man  neidis  have  a  satisfactioun,  and  requyre 
ane  punissment  Gif  we  understand  of  whome  God  requyris 
satisfactioun,  whether  of  wg,  or  of  the  handis  of  his  onlie  sone, 
and  whais  punisment  is  abill  to  recompens  oure  synnis,  than 
sail  we  haif  greit  caus  to  reiose,  remembering  that  God  is  a 
just  God.  For  the  office  of  the  just  man  is  to  stand  content 
when  hie  hes  ressavit  his  dewtie.  But  God  hes  ressavit  al- 
redie  at  the  handis  of  his  onlie  sone  all  that  is  dew  for  our 
synnis,  and  sa  can  not  his  justice  requyre  nor  craif  any  mair 
of  ws  ather  satisfactioun  or  recompensatioun  for  our  synnis. 
Advert,  mother,  the  sure  pilleris  and  fundation  of  oure  salva- 
tion to  be  Godis  faithfulnrs  and  justice.  Hie  that  is  faithful 
has  promissit  frie  remissioun  to  all  penitent  synneris,  and  hie 
that  is  just,  hes  ressavit  alredie  a  full  satisfactioun  for  the 
synis  of  all  thais  that  imhrace  Chryst  Jesus  to  be  the  onlie 
saviour  of  the  warld.  What  restis  than  to  us  to  be  done  ? 
nathing  but  to  acknawledge  our  miserie  and  wrochednrs, 
whilk  na  flesche  can  do  sa  unfenidlie  as  they  that  daylie 
feillis  the  wecht  of  syn.  And  uther,  mother,  caus  haif  we 
nane  of  desperatioun,  altieit  the  divill  rage  never  sa  cruellie, 
and  albeit  the  flesche  be  never  sa  fraill,  daylie  and  hourlic 
lusting  aganis  Godis  halie  commandementis,  ye,  stryving 
aganis  the  same.  This  is  not  the  tymc  of  justice  befoir 
our  awn  cis,  wc  lukc  for  that  whilk  is  promissit,  the  king- 
dome  everlasting,  preparit  to  ws  fra  the  begynning,  whairof  we 
ar  maid  airis  be  Godis  apoyntment,  reabillit  [L  e.  legitimated 
or  restored]  thairto  be  Chrislis  death,  to  whome  we  sail  be 
gatherit,  when  efter  we  sail  never  depart,  whilk  to  remember  is 
my  singular  comfort,  but  thairof  now  I  can  not  wrytc.  My 
commend ationi  s  to  all  whome  etfeiris.  I  commit  you  to  the 
protectioun  of  the  Omnipotent. 

At  Londoun  the  23d  of  June,  1553,  your  sone  unfeaned, 

Johne  Knox. 

No.  II.     [MS.  Letters,  p.  333.] 
To  mariorie  bowis  wlia  was  his  first  wife. 
Deirlibelovit  sister  in  the  commoun  faith  of  Jesus  our  saviour. 
The  place  of  Johne  forbidding  ws  to  salut  sic  as  bringeth  not 


the  hailsome  doctrine,  adiiinniaeeth  we  i 
nils  teacheris,  evin  the  deetnictioun  of  bodie  and  i 
foir  the  spreit  of  God  willeth  ws  to  be  am  eektuH  to  May! 
the  company  of  all  that  teachis  doctrine  contrarie  to  ttetnuth 
of  Chryst,  that  we  communicat  with  theme  in 
may  appear  to  manteane  or  defend  theme  in 
opinioun,  for  hie  that  biddis  theme  Godspeid,  < 
with  thair  syn,  that  is,  hie  that  apeiris,  be  keipipg  f 
pany,  or  assisting  unto  thame  in  their  procefahneje,  to  nwoer 
thair  doctrine,  is  giltie  befoir  God  of  their  infqwtir,  beith  bs- 
caus  hie  doith  confirme  thame  in  thair  error  be  hie  silence,  and 
also  connrmes  utheris  to  credit  mair  doctrine,  became  hie  op- 
ponis  not  himself  thairto :  and  se  to  bid  thame  Godspeid  ■ 
not  to  speik  unto  thame  oommounhe  ae  we  for  civiD  nonfatal 
to  men  unknewn,  but  it  is  efter  we  have  herd  of  their  fab 
doctrine  to  be  conversant  with  thame,  and  ee  intreat  theme  at 
thay  had  not  offendit  in  thair  doctrine.  The  piece  of  Jemki 
teachis  ws,  belovh  sister,  that  in  Jeans  Chryst  ell  met  i 
edlie  profes  him  ar  equal  befoir  him.  end  that  ryebee  nor  i 
lie  honouris  ar  nathing  regairdit  in  his  syght,  end  f 
wald  the  spreit  of  God  speiking  in  the  apostill  thet  sic  se  or 
trew  christianis  sold  have  mair  respect  to  the  enhitaaB  gifts 
whairwith  God  bed  doteth  his  measmgrris  nor  to  external 
ryches  whilk  oftymes  the  wicket  possess™,  the  havwgwlurirof 
makis  man  nether  nobill  nor  godhe,  albeit  ee  judge  the  hhnd 
affectionis  of  men.  The  apostill  dempneth  tie  ee  preaeris  e 
man  with  a  goldin  chayne  to  the  pure,  but  heirof  will  I  apeak 
no  more.  The  spreit  of  God  sail  instruct  your  hart  whet  m 
maist  comfortable  to  the  trabilht  conscience  of  your  i 
and  pray  crnistlie  thet  sa  may  be.  Whsir  tf 
objectis,  'ache  aucht  not  think  wicket  thoughts,' a 
that  is  trew,  but  seing  this  oure  nature  corraptU  with  mm 
whilk  entirrit  be  his  suggesboun,  it  must  thank  end  wek 
wickitlie  be  his  assaras,  but  hie  eel  heir  the  conbHgne  pmns- 
ment  thairof,  becaus  be  him  syn  first  enririt,  end  also  be  mm 
it  doith  continew  whillis  this  karkais  be  resolved.  And  wfassr 
hie  inquyris  what  Chryst  is,  answer  hie  is  the  eeid  of  the 
woman  promissit  be  God  to  break  down  me  aerpenne  head, 
whilk  hie  hath  done  alreadie  in  himself  appearing  m  mis  ease 
flesche,  subject  to  all  rjessionis  that  may  fill  in  thie  oure  nature 
onlie  syn  eiceptit,  end  efter  the  death  euflerit,  hie  hath,  be 
power  of  his  godheid,  rissin  agane  triumphant  victour  over 
deth,  hell  and  syn,  not  to  him  self;  for  thairto  wee  hie  ne  dst* 
tour,  but  for  sic  ae  thristis  salvatioun  be  him  onlie,  whom  he 
may  na  mair  los,  nor  he  may  oeee  to  he  the  sone  of  God  end 
the  savoiour  of  the  warkL  And  whair  hie  weld  paswada 
that  sche  is  cootrarie  the  word  thairinto,  hie  leis  according  to 
his  nature,  whairin  thairin  is  na  treuth,  for  gif  sche  were  coo- 
trarie the  word,  or  denyit  it,  to  what  effect  se  ermsdie  sold 
sche  desyre  the  company  of  sic  as  teacheth  and  profess*  th  it 
Thair  is  na  dout  but  hie,  as  hie  is  the  accuaatour  of  all  Gofhs 
elect,  studieth  to  trubill  her  conscience,  that  according  to  bjr 
desyre,  sche  may  not  rest  in  Jesus  our  Lord.  Be  vigilant 
in  prayer.  I  think  this  be  the  first  letter  that  ever  I  wrait 
to  yoiL 

In  great  haist  your  brother, 

Johne  Knox. 

No.  IH.    [MS.  Letters,  p.  288.] 

To  his  Mother  in  law,  and  his  Wife. 

ffrome  the  eis  of  his  Sanctis  sal  the  Lord  wype  away  ell  tenia 
and  murnying.     (See  page  44.) 


Deir  mother  and  spous  unfeadnedlie  belovit  in  the  1 
of  our  Saviour  Chryst  Jesus,  with  my  verie  hextlie  c 
tionis.  I  peruisit  baith  your  letteris,  not  only  directit  to  me, 
but  also  it  that  sorrowfulke  compleanis  upon  the  unthankful- 
nes  of  your  brother  as  also  of  myne,  that  ye  suld  not  have 
bene  equallie  maid  privie  to  my  coming  in  the  countrie  with 
utheris,  whairof  the  enemy  wald  persuad  yow  (ane  argument 
maist  fals  and  untrew)  that  we  judge  you  not  to  be  of  our 
noumber.  Deir  mother,  be  not  sa  suddanlie  moveit,  hie  is 
your  enemy  that  sa  wald  persuad  you.  God  I  tak  to  records 
m  my  conscience  that  nane  is  this  day  within  the  reelme  of 
Ingland,  with  whome  I  wald  mair  gladlie  speik  (onhe  sche 
whome  God  hath  offirit  unto  me,  and  commandit  me  to  hue 
as  my  awn  flesche,  exceptit)  than  with  you.  For  your  causis 
principallie  cntcrprysit  I  this  jumey,  for  hering  my  serrand 
to  be  stayit,  and  his  letteris  to  be  taken,  I  culd  ne  wye  be  nec> 
feit  (for  the  maist  part  of  my  letteris  wee  for  y our  mstrucnoun 
and  comfort)  till  farther  knawledge  of  your  estait,  and  diet  ye 
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war  na  aouer  advertieit  onlie  wast  of  a  faithful!  roeannger 
was  tha  cans;  for  my  coining  to  the  countrey,  was  sa  aone 
noysit  abrod  that  with  greit  dirncultie  culd  I  be  convoyit  fra  a 
place  to  another.  I  knew  na  sic  danger  aa  was  suspectit  be 
my  brethrane ;  ffor  aa  for  my  letteris  in  them  is  nathing  con- 
tained, except  exhortation  to  conatancie  in  that  treuth  whilk 
God  has  opinhe  bid  befoir  our  eis,  whilk  I  am  not  myndit  to 
deny  whenever  aic  queatioun  aal  be  demandit  of  me.  But 
tha.  caua  moveing  me  that  flbr  a  tyme  I  wald  have  bene  clew, 
wan,  that  I  purpoat  (gif  aa  had  bene  possible)  to  have  spokin 
with  my  wyfe,  whilk  now  I  penave  is  nathing  apeirand,  whill 
God  offer  sum  better  occaaumn.  My  brethren  partlie  be  ad- 
moninVmn,  and  partlie  by  teirie,  compellis  me  to  obey  sum  what 
eaotrair  to  my  awn  mynd.  for  never  can  I  die  in  a  mair  honest 
qoarrell,  nor  to  suffer  as  a  witnee  of  that  treuth  whairof  God 
nee  maid  me  a  messinger,  whilk  with  hart  I  believe  maist  as- 
aoredlie,  (the  halie  Gaiat  bearing  witnes  to  my  conscience) 
and  with  mouth  I  trust  to  God  to  conies,  in  presence  of  the 
warld,  tha  onhe  doctrine  of  lyfe.  Notwithstanding  this  my 
mynd,  gif  God  sail  prepair  the  way,  I  will  obey  the  voces  of 
amy  brethrene,  and  will  gif  place  to  the  tune  andrageof  Sathan 
for  a  tyme.  And  aa  can  I  not  espy  how  that  ether  of  yow 
baith  I  can  epeik  at  this  tyme.  But  gif  God  pleis  preserve 
ma  at  mis  tyme,  whairof  I  am  not  yet  resolved,  then  sal  thair 
lakm  me  na  gud  will,  that  ye  may  knaw  the  place  of  my  re- 
,  and  farthir  of  my  mynd.  But  now  deir  mother  haif 
na  to  rejoa,  for  oure  heavinha  Father,  wha  callit  us  be 
to  wryt  in  our  hartia  the  ognis  and  senilis  of  our 
electioun  in  Christ  Jesus  his  sone,  begynnis  now  to  correct 
oar  crakedness,  and  to  mak  us  lyke  in  suffering  afflictionis, 
acheme  and  rebuke  of  the  warld,  to  the  greit  bischope  of  our 
eeullis,  wha  by  mekill  tribulauouu  did  enter  in  his  glorie,  as 
of  neceaaitie  man  everie  ane  to  whome  that  kingdoms  is 
anoyntxt  And  thakfor,  mother,  be  nathing  abasched  of 
meat  maist  dolorous  dayia,  whilk  achortlie  sal  have  end  to 
oure  everlasting  comfort  Thay  ar  not  cropin  upon  ws  with- 
out knowledge  and  foiraight,  how  oft  have  ye  hard  theis  dayis 
foirspekin,  thairfoir,  now  grudge  not,  but  pacientlie  abyd  the 
Loads  deryverance.  Hie  that  foirspak  the  truhill,  promissis 
aiurlaaliiig  pleasure  by  the  same  word,  albeit  the  fleache  com- 
pfene,  djapatr  nathing,  for  it  must  follow  the  awn  nature,  and 
it  is  net  dampnabill  in  the  syght  of  oure  Father,  albeit  the 
corrupt  fimifl  nesche  draw  bak  and  refuse  the  croce,  ffor  that  is 
"1  to  the  nesche,  aa  in  hunger  and  thirst  to  covet  rea- 
utenance.  Onlie  follow  not  the  affectionis  of  the 
)  to  comit  inknrytie,  nether  for  feir  of  deth,  nor  for  love 
of  rjr£  comit  ya  idoJatrie,  nether  yit  gif  your  presence  whair 
tha  aama  is  oommitot,  but  bait  it,  avoid  it,  and  flie  frome  it 
But  your  later  make  mention  that  ye  haif  pleasure  and  delyt 
in  it:  na  mother  I  espy  the  contrarie,  for  ye  compleane  and 
lament  that  aic  motionia  ar  within  you ;  this  is  na  sing  that  ye 
delyt  in  thame,  for  na  man  compleanis  of  that  whairin  hie 
daiytia.  Ye  ar  in  na  won  caa,  tmching  that  poynt,  nor  yet 
baching  any  other  whairof  ye  deayre  to  he  red  than  waa  the 
apoatill,  when  with  gronying  and  angusche  of  hart  he  did 
cry,  'O  unhappte  man  that  I  am,  wha  sal  delyver  me  fra  this 
bodie  of  syn.-*  raid  the  haill  chapter,  and  gif  glorie  to  God 
mat  lattis  you  knaw  your  awn  innrmitie,  that  from  Chryst 
ailone  ye  may  be  content  to  ressave  that  whilk  never  remanit 
in  comiptibill  fleache,  that  is,  the  justice  whilk  is  aoccptal)ill  be- 
foir  God,  the  justice  by  fakh  and  not  by  worlds,  that  ye  may 
gloria  in  him  wha  frelie  gives  that  whilk  we  deserve  not  And 
thus  nether  feir  that,  nor  uther  aasaltis  of  the  divill,  sa  lang  as 
in  bodie  ye  obey  not  his  pcrsuauonis.  Schortnes  of  tyme, 
and  mnfetude  of  eairia  will  not  lat  me  wryt  at  this  present 
aa  pjentirullie  aa  I  wald :  ye  will  me  to  charge  you  in  suche 
thingis  aa  I  mister,  God  grant  that  ye  may  be  abUl  to  relief 
the  neche.  Ya  may  be  sure  that  I  wald  be  bold  upon  you, 
for  of  your  gude  hart  I  am  persuadit  but  of  your  power 
and  ahintie  I  gretuje  dout  I  will  not  mak  you  privie  how 
rychelam,  but  off  Loundoun  I  departit  with  lea  money  then 
tan  grottie,  but  God  hes  eence  provydit  and  will  provyd  I 
doe*  not  heirefter  aboundantlie  for  this  Me.  Ather  the 
qoenia  majestie,  or  sum  theaaurer  will  be  XL  pounds  rycher 
by  me  for  aamekill  lack  I  of  dewtie  of  my  patenoa,  But  that 
InH  trubillts  me.    Real  in  Chryst  Jesus,   your  sone, 

1668.  Johne  Knox. 

No.  IV.   [M8.  Lettara,  p.  303.1 
To  bis  mother  in  law,  Mrs.  Bowie, 
Bhasit  be  thaia  that  moume  for  ry ghteouanea  sake,  dec. 
Bceovit  mothar  with  my  hartue  oommendatioan  in  the 


Lord.  Let  not  your  present  dulnes  discorage  yow  above 
measure :  the  wisdome  of  our  God  knawis  what  is  maist  ex- 
pedient for  our  fraill  nature,  gif  the  bodie  suld  alwayis  be  in 
travell  it  suld  faynt  and  be  unabill  to  continew  in  labour,  tha 
spreit  hes  his  travell  whilk  is  a  sobbing  and  murnyng  for  syn, 
fra  whilk  unles  it  sutntymes  suld  rest,  it  suddanlie  suld  be  con- 
sumit  It  doith  na  mair  offend  Godis  maiesue  that  the  spreit 
sumtyme  lye  as  it  were  asleip,  nether  having  sence  of  greit  do- 
lour nor  greit  comfort,  mair  than  it  doith  offend  him  that  the 
bodie  us  the  naturall  rest  ceaasing  fra  all  external!  exercia. 
Ye  sail  consider,  mother,  that  the  eis  of  God  dois  pers  mair 
deiplie  than  we  be  war  of,  we  according  to  the  blind  ignorance 
whilk  lurketh  within  ws,  do  judge  but  as  we  do  feil  for  the 
present,  but  hie  according  to  his  eternall  wisdome  dois  judge 
thingis  lang  befoir  thay  cum  to  pas.  We  judge  that  caldnee 
and  angusche  of  spreit  ar  hurtfull  becaus  we  sie  not  the  end 
whairfoir  God  dois  suffer  ws  to  be  trubillit  with  sic  tempta- 
tionis,  but  his  maicstie  wha  onlie  knawis  the  mass  whairof 
man  is  maid,  and  causeth  all  thingis  to  work  to  the  profit  of 
his  elect,  knawis  also  how  necessarie  sic  trubillis  ar  to  dan- 
toun  the  pryd  of  oure  corrupt  nature.  Thair  is  a  spirituall 
pryd  whilk  is  not  haistelie  suppressit  in  Godis  verie  elect  child- 
ren, as  witnesses  sanct  paule.  God  hath  wroth  great  thingis 
be  yow  in  the  syght  of  uthir  men.  With  whilk  (unles  the  mell 
of  inward  angusche  did  beat  them  doun)  ye  myght  be  steirit 
up  to  sum  vane  glorie  whilk  is  a  vennoume  mair  subtill  than 
ony  man  do  espy.  I  can  wryt  to  yow  be  my  awn  experience. 
I  have  surntymes  bene  in  that  securitie  that  I  felt  not  dolour 
for  syn,  nether  yit  displeasure  aganis  myself  for  any  iniquitie 
in  whilk  I  did  offend,  but  rather  my  vane  hart  did  this  flatter 
myself,  (I  wryt  the  treuth  to  my  awn  confusioun  and  to  tha 
glorie  of  my  heavenlie  father  through  Jesus  Christ)  "  Thou 
hes  sufferit  great  trubill  for  professing  of  Chrystis  treuth,  God 
hes  done  great  thingis  for  the,  delyvering  the  fra  that  maist 
cruell  bondage,  [*gaUeu?  on  the  margin],  hie  has  placeit  the 
in  a  maist  honourabill  vocatioun  and  thy  labours  ar  not  with- 
out frute,  thairfoir  thow  aucht  rejos  and  gif  prais  unto  God." 
O  mother  this  waa  a  suptill  serpent  wha  this  culd  pour  in 
vennoume,  I  not  perceaving  it ;  but  blissit  be  my  God  wha 
permirteth  me  not  to  aleip  lang  in  that  estait  I  drank  achort- 
lie efter  this  flattcrie  of  myself  a  cup  of  contra  poysone,  the 
bittemes  whairof  doith  yit  sa  remane  in  my  breist,  that  what- 
ever I  have  sufferit  or  presentlie  dois,  I  reput  as  doung,  yea 
and  my  aelf  worthie  of  dampnation  for  my  ingratitude  towardia 
my  God.  The  lyke,  mother,  may  have  cumin  to  yow,  gif  the 
secret  brydall  of  affilctioun  did  not  refrane  vane  cogitationis, 
but  of  this  I  have  written  to  yow  mair  planelie  in  my  other 
letteris.  And  this  I  commit  you  to  the  protectioun  of  the 
Omnipotent  for  ever. 

Yours  at  his  power, 

Johne  Knox. 


No.V. 


[MS.  Letters,  p.  335-6.] 
To  his  Sister. 


The  spreit  of  God  the  father,  be  Jesus  Chryst,  comfort  and 
assist  yow  to  the  end.     Amen. 

Touching  the  sonis  of  Jacob,  who  cruellie  contrar  to  thair 
solempned  promeis  and  othe,  did  murther  and  slay  the  citisena 
of  Sichem ;  whasa  ryghtlie  marketh  the  scriptures  of  God,  sal 
easelie  espy  thame  maist  grevoualie  to  have  offendit  Ffor 
albeit  the  transgression  of  the  young  man  was  baynous  befoir 
God,  yit  wer  thay  na  civil]  magistratia,  and  thairfoir  had  na 
autoritie  to  punis.  And  farther  thay  committit  treasone,  and 
in  sa  for  as  m  thame  was  Uasphemit  God  and  his  hslie  name, 
making  it  odius  to  the  nationis  about,  seing  thay  under  tha 
pretence  of  religioun,  and  of  ressaving  them  in  leage  with 
God  and  with  the  pepill,  did  ctisceatfulUe  as  also  cruellie  de- 
stroy the  haill  citie  suspecting  na  danger.  Albeit  sum  labour- 
eth  to  excus  thair  syn  be  the  zeall  thay  had  that  thay  myght 
not  surfer  thair  sister  to  be  abusit  lyke  ane  harlot  yit  the  spreit 
of  God  speiking  in  thair  awn  father  efter  lang  advysement  in 
the  extreamitie  of  his  oVth,  utterlie  dampneth  thair  wickit  act, 
saying,  "  Semioun  and  I^evi,  brethren,  &c  lat  not  my  aauk 
entir  in  thair  conaall,  nor  yit  my  glorie  into  thair  company, 
for  in  thair  fur  e  thay  killit  a  man,  and  for  thair  lust  destroyit 
the  citie.  cursH  is  thair  heit  or  rage  for  it  is  vehement,  and 
thair  indignatioun  for  it  is  intractable,  I  sail  diapers  thame  in 
Jacob  and  scatter  thame  abrod  in  Israeli.''  Heir  may  ye  espy, 
sister,  that  God  dampneth  thair  het  displeasure  and  cruell  act 
as  maist  wickit  and  worthie  of  punisment  But  perchance  h 
may  be  mquyrii,  why  did  God  suffer  the  men  mat  had  pro 
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thif  Mma  be  waving  flic  shag  of  curuinehioun  saun- 

mercifulSe  to  be  entreatit,  I  myght  answer,  God  eufferie  his 
awn  in  all  ageia  be  the  ungodlie  to  be  crueffie  tonnentfy.  But 
sk  vras  not  iecaa  of  thiruien  whom  na  doubt  the  justice  of 
God  famd  afymjna!  end  worthie  die  deth.  Ffor  thaydid 
aboshis  searamcntall  eigne,  receiving  it  nether  at  Gode  com- 
mandement  nor  having  any  respect  to  hii  honour  nor  to  the 
advancement  of  his  name,  nor  ^it  trusting  in  his  nromiasisnor 
dearreing  die  ihcraa  or  muluplicatiouh  of  Godia  pepiH,  but 
onne  for  a  warldUe  purpois,  thinking  tbatrby  to  have  ettaynit 
ryches  and  ease,  be  joynyng  thamesehea  to  Godia  pepflL 
And  am  the  justice  of  God  found  thame  worthw  of  poiuainent 
and  sa  permittit  thame  juethe  on  his  part  to  be  aflfictit  and 
deatroyit  be  the  nngodke,  whilk  is  a  terribftl  exampffl  to  sk  aa 
in  caua  of  religioun  mair  seikis  the  profit  of  die  warld  nor 
etemall  aalvanoun.  But  hehof  na  mair.  Thus  brieflie  and 
ruaue  have  I  writtin  unto  yow  becaue  I  remember  myself  anis 
to  have  maid  yow  a  promeis  sa  to  do,  and  everie  word  of 
the  mouth  of  the  frithrull  (yf  so  hnpeid  not  God)  aught  to 
be  keipit  And  now  rest  in  Christ  After  this  I  think  ye 
aall  rasave  na  mair  of  my  handia.  In  haiat  with  aair  trubiuit 
OaH 

Tours  aa  ever  in  godfinee, 
[Anno  1063.]  Johne  Knox. 

No.  VI.    [Cald.M8.VoLI.p.«7.]» 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  John  Knox  to  Mm,  Anne  Locke. 
(See  page  73.) 

— TTie  Queen  and  her  counaeU  made  promise  diet  no 
person  within  Banet  Johuston,neitrier  yet  of  these  that  aaai 
ed  diem,  ahould  be  troubled  for  any  thing  done  cither  in  re- 
Ia£ori,  either  yet  in  down  casting  of  places,  till  the  sentence 
of  the  eatataa  in  Parliament  had  decided  the  eontroversie, 
and  diet  no  bands  of  French  soukfiera  should  be  left  behind 
the  Oueen  and  counsell  in  die  town,  and  that  no  idotatrie 
ahould  be  erected  nor  alteration  made  within  die  town.  But 
after  she  had  obtained  her  desire,  all  godhe  promises  were 
forgotten,  for  die  Sunday  next  after  her  entering!  mess  were 
aaid  upon  a  dyeing  table  (for  ye  shall  understand  all  the  altera 
were  prophanod)  \  die  poor  professors  were  oppressed ;  when 
children  were  stain,  she  did  but  smile,  excusing  the  fact  be 
die  chance  of  fortune;  and  ei  her  departure  ahe  left  400  aoul- 
dVra,  8cotnsroen,  but  paid  by  France,  to  dantoun  die  town. 
She  changed  the  provtst  and  exiled  all  godhe  mm.  This 
eruehie  and  deceit  displeased  many  that  before  assisted  her 
with  their  presence  and  counsell,  and  among  others  the  earl 
of  Argyle  and  the  prior  of  Sanct  Andrews  left  [her],  and 
joyned  themselves  to  the  congregation  openly,  whilk  as  it 
was  displeasing  to  her  and  to  the  shavellings,  so  it  was  most 
comfortable  and  joyfull  to  us,  for  by  their  presence  were  the 
hearts  of  many  erected  from  desperation.  At  their  com- 
mandment I  repaired  to  them  at  St  Andrewis,  wher  con- 
sultation being  had,  it  was  concluded  that  Christ  Jesus  should 
there  be  openlie  preached,  that  the  places  and  monuments  of 
idotatrie  should  be  removed,  and  superstitious  habits  changed. 
This  reformation  was  begun  the  14th  of  June.  In  the 
meantime  came  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrewis  to  the  towne 
accompanied  with  s  great  hand  of  warriours,  and  gave  a 
Urate  commandment  that  no  preaching  should  be  made  by 
me  who  was  both  brunt  in  figure  and  horned,  assuring  the 
lords  mat  if  they  suffered  me  to  preach  that  twelve  haque- 
buta  ahould  lyght  upon  my  nose  at  once.  O  tanning  charitie 
of  a  Noodle  bishop !  Bat  as  that  boast  did  title  affray  me 
so  did  it  more  incense  and  tnflamme  with  courage  the  harts 
of  the  goJKe,  who  with  one  voyce  proclaimed  that  Christ 
Jesus  should  he  preached  in  despite  of  Sathan,  and  so  that 
Sabbath  and  three  dayes  after  I  did  occupy  the  publike  place 
in  the  midst  of  the  doctors  who  this  day  are  even  as  dumhe 
as  their  idols  which  wer  brunt  in  their  presence.  The  bishop 
departed  to  the  Queene,  trustrat  of  his  intent,  for  he  had 
promised  to  bring  me  to  her  either  alyve  or  dend :  and  in- 
continent was  a  new  army  assembled,  and  forward  they 
marched  against  St  Andrews.  It  was  not  thought  expedient 
that  we  should  abide  them  lurking  in  a  town,  and  so  we 
past  to  tho  fiekla  and  met  them  at  Couper,  where  lodging 
warn  appointed  for  the  camp,  but  we  prevented  them :  where 
we  remained  upon  their  coming  till  the  nixt  day,  when  both 
armies  were  in  sight  of  other  within  shot  of  cannon,  and 

•  Tb«  following  Isttsn  from  Calderwuod  bar*  been  enmeted  by 
comparing  dHferent  eopfet.    Tk«  stylo  b  STidssHy  modarnissd. 


we  looked  for  noddngbt  to  nUiaudlsi i  ##  bast™  -**** 

we  intended  to  ptinue,  but  oust  to  etaaid  to  cbjbjbj  <Muuto 

oure  neu  waa  pnenea  lor  ocseneeoi  a 

ftom  our  advureariea  ene  ambaaeei 

comnuning  of  die  lords,  which  gkdleo/uel 

after  long  reasoning  die  queene  offered  •  fit* 

all  crimes  bypast,  ana  thot  they  would  .ts*  a) 

against  friars  and  abbayea,  and  dart  no 

be  used  pubucklie.    But  die  lards  end  ths) 

such  appointment,  declaring  that  use  four  •/■  ajaj  i 

freand,  neither  yet  to  suffer  iiinlajfiisj  tabe 
bounds  cofniuhted  to  u^eir  charge.   Thea^hejauti 


to**i 


bold  conatancie  and  godhe  purpose  of  die 
men,  and  commona,  who  were  these  • 
of  9000  in  on  days  warning,  they  wen 
for  8  daya,  pernutting  unto  us  freedom  of 
meantime.  In  die  whilk  the  abbey  of 
of  black  monkee,  diatant  from  St  Andsjw^  taratoa 
reformed,  their  altars  omtlnew  we, 
idolatrie,  and  nu 
commanded  them  to  east  away 
chanona  of  8t  Andrewis  have 
have  declared  themeetvea  : 
the  mass,  and  to  all  i 
aaied  m  page  76.] 
shall,  under  the  cloak  of  1 
us;  but  potent  ia  God  to  < 
break  their  force,  God  move  tine  hearts  of  i 
Christ  Jesue  whh  ua,  to  have  respect  to  osj 
upen  their  eyes  to  aee  that  oar  nibi  ehal  he  their  < 
uon.  Commumcat  die  contents  herof  ^  which  I  writs  to  you, 
least  by  divers  rumours  ye  T 
dered^  with  all  nuthfufl,  but  • 
that  tittle  flock,  now  daajM 
pastures,  in  which  some  ty  me  the?  fod  atmndeauau.  ~  at  amy 
remain  at  Geneva  let  either  tmeeeme  or  the  dBoMaef  ft** 
aent  unto  diem,  and  Kikewaya  unto  my  dear  baustsaT^BrOaa^ 
man,  whose  presence  I  more  thsat  for  dan  sh»  fas*iasB*-ew* 
fleah.  Wm  him  therefor  in  the  name  of  d»  Ltaal , 
delay  and  excuse  set  apart)  to  visit  mmi '  for  tiae) 
is  great  here.  If  he  come  be  eea,  ie^hsai  he  i 
Ihnto^aiidlethmiaakforGeoi^I^vel^forC 
or  lor  Wrm  Carmichaet  If  he  come  to  Lean,  letl 
to  Edinburgh,  and  enquire  for  James  Baron,  Edwavd  Hope, 
Adam  Fullertoun,  or  for  John  Johnston  writer,  be  whom  he 
will  get  knowledge  of  me.  If  my  mother  and  my  whVooaBe 
be  you,  will  them  to  make  the  expedition  that  goodly  they 
can  to  visit  me,  or  at  least  to  come  to  the  north  parts,  where 
they  shall  know  my  mind,  which  now  I  ca»  not  write,  bring 
oppressed  with  hourly  cares.  This  bearer  is  a  poor  man  un- 
known in  the  country,  to  whom  I  beseech  you  shew  reason- 
able favour  and  tenderness,  touching  hie  iDcrcheudiBe  and  the 
just  selling  thereof.  Thus,  with  hearty  commendetiooDS  to 
all  faithfuil  I  heartily  commit  you  to  the  piutecthai  of  ms 
Omnipotent    From  Sanct  Andrewes  the  33d  of  June  lMeX 


No.  VIL     [Cald.  I.  681;] 
To  Mrs  Anne  Locke.    (8ee  page  82.) 
Lest  that  the  rumors  of  our  troubles  trouble  you 


sure,  dear  sister,  I  thought  good  in  these  few  \ 
unto  you  that  our  esperance  ia  yet  good  in  our  God,  that  ha 
for  his  great  names  sake  will  give  such  sooceae  to  thai  enter- 
prise as  nether  shall  these  whom  he  hath  eppuiutod  to  sigh  k 
this  be  uttertie  confounded,  neither  yet  that  our  rniisjuie  shafl 
have  occasion  to  blaspheme  the  verity,  nor  yet  triumph  over 
us  in  the  end.  We  trusted  too  much,  dear  asa)er,hi tmr  owns 
strenth,  and  specialUe  since  the  erie  of  Aran  and  Ida  friends 
were  joyned  to  out  number.  Amongst  ua  also  were  such  as 
more  sought  the  purse  than  Christ's  glory.  Wee  by  thai 
overthrow  are  brought  to  acknowledge,  what  is  a  multitude 
without  the  present  help  of  God !  and  the  hollow  hearts  of 
many  are  now  revealled.  God  make  ua  humble  in  his  eyas, 
and  then  I  fear  not  the  furie  of  the  adversaiiea,  who,  be  ye 
assured,  doe  sore  rage,  so  aa  yet  their  eruehie  must  neidacrave 
vengeance  from  him  whose  members  they  persecute.  Our 
dear  brethren  and  sisters  in  Edinburgh  and  Lothian  who  lay 
nearest  these  Uoode  thirsty  tyranta,  are  so  troubled  and  vexed 
that  it  is  a  pity  to  remember  their  estate.  Our  God  eoasfbrt 
them.    Westam]uurveiaa]ryuigreatBm,aBrf 


APPENDIX. 
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ofefiveranoe,  I  wrote  to  yon  before  to  be  suitor  to  tome  frith- 
loll,  that  they  would  move  each  ee  heve  abundance  to  consider 
oar  estate,  end  to  make  for  ua  aome  provision  of  money  to 
keep  aoldiera  and  our  company  together.  And  herein  yet  again 
I  cannot  eeaae  to  more  you.  I  can  not  well  write  to  any  other, 
because  the  action  may  eeem  to  appertain*  to  my  own  country 
onlie.  Bat  becanee  I  trust  ye  inspect  me  not  of  avarice,  I 
am  bold  to  say  to  you  that  if  we  perish  in  thia  our  enterprise, 
the  limits  of  London  will  be  straiter  than  they  are  now  within 
few  years.  Many  things  I  have  which  I  would  have  required 
for  myself;  namely  Cahrin  on  Isaiah,  and  his  Institutions  re- 
vised. Bat  common  troubles  cause  me  to  neglect  all  private 
business  If  ye  can  find  the  means  to  send  me  the  books  be- 
fore written,  or  any  other  that  be  new  and  profitable,  I  will 
provide  that  ye  shall  receive  the  prices  upon  your  advertise- 
ment. My  wife  saluteth  you.  Salute  all  foithuill  hcartilie  in 
nry  name,  especially  those  of  familiar  acquaintance,  of  whom 
I  crave  pardon  that  I  write  not,  being  not  so  quiet  as  yc  would 
wish.  My  onlie  comfort  is  that  our  troubles  shall  [ass  sooner, 
peradventure  than  our  enemies  look.  Grace  be  with  you. 
From  8t  Andrews  in  haste  the  18th  November  1559.  Yours 
known* 

John  Knox. 

Mr  Gudeman  is  in  the  west  country  in  Ayr  who  willed  me 
to  salute  you  in  his  name  as  oft  as  I  wrote  you. 


have  read  the  cares  and  tentations  of  Moses,  and  sometymes 
I  have  supposed  myself  to  be  well  practised  in  such  dangerous 
battelk.  But,  alace !  I  now  perceive  that  all  my  practice  be- 
fore was  but  mere  speculation,  for  one  day  of  troubles  since 
my  last  arrival  in  Scotland  hath  more  pierced  my  heart  than 
all  the  torments  of  the  galleys  did  the  space,  of  19  months. 
For  that  torment  for  the  most  part  did  touch  the  Ixxlic,  but 
this  picrceth  the  soul  and  inward  affections.  Then  was  I 
assuredlic  persuaded  that  I  should  not  die  untill  I  had  preach- 
ed Christ  Jesus  even  where  I  now  am,  and  vet  having  now 
my  heart's  desyre,  I  am  nothing  satisfied,  nether  yet  rejoice. 
My  God  remove  my  unthankfumcas.  From  Sanct  Andrews 
the  lost  of  December  1559. 

Yours  known  in  Christ 

John  Knox. 
i 

No.  IX.  [Cald.I.p.533.] 


To  the 


(Sec  page  000.) 


No.  Vm.  [Cald.  I.  524.] 
To  the  same.      (See  page  82.) 
"  We  shall  meet  when  death  shall  not  dissever. 
Two  letters  I  have  received  from  you,  dear  sister,  both  al- 
most at  one  time,  the  one  is  dated  at  lxmdon  the  28th  of  j 
November,  the  other  of  the  same  place  the  2nd  of  December. : 
11m  letter  of  the  last  date  I  first  read,  which  made  mention  of 
your  trouble  be  reason  of  a  suddan  fire  m  a  lodging  near  to 
you ;  that  you  had  sought  all  means  for  our  support  as  well  | 
of  those  of  high  as  of  low  degree;  but  that  it  was  not  needful  I 
that  anything  should  be  sent  unto  us  because  it  was  supposed  I 
that  the  highest  would  support  us ;  and  last  that  ye  had  not , 
received  ^he  answer  of  your  doubts.      In  your  omer  letters, ; 
after  your  most  comfortable  discourse  of  God's  providence  for  j 
his  people  in  their  greatest  necessitie,  ye  godlio  and  trulie  con- ! 
dude  mat  neither  could  their  unworthbiess,  neither  yet  their 
want  of  things  judged  neeessaric  for  their  preservation,  stop 
his  rnaiesuVs  mercie  from  them.      Thereafter  ye  will  me  to 
avoid  danger  and  rather  to  fight  by  prayer  in  some  place  re- 
moved from  danger  than  expose  my  self  to  the  hazard  of 
hattell,  and  so  ye  conclude  by  praising  God's  mercie  as  did 
Jeremy  in  his  greatest  anguish,  dec. 

What  support  should  come  to  us  be  consent  of  counsel! 
and  authoritie  I  am  uncertain.  But  suppose  it  shall  lie  greater 
than  yet  is  brutod,  that  ought  not  to  stay  the  libcrall  hands  of 
the  godlie  to  support  us  prtvatelie.  For  the  publick  support 
of  an  army  shall  not  make  such  as  now  be  supercxpended 
able  to  serve  without  private  support  I  will  make  the  matter 
more  phun  he  one  example.  I  know  one  man  that  since  the 
Oth  of  May  hath  spent  in  this  action  thirteen  thousand 
crowns  of  the  summe  [tonne],  besydes  his  victuals  and  other 
fruits  of  the  ground.  His  treasure  being  now  consumed  he 
cannot  without  support  susteane  the  number  which  lieforc  he 
brought  to  the  field.  If  he  and  such  others  that  are  in  hrke 
condition  with  him  shall  be  absent,  or  yet  if  numbers  shall 
decay,  our  enemies  shall  seem  to  prevaill  "in  the  field,  and  there- ! 
for  desired  I  some  collection  to  be  made,  to  the  end  that  the 
■ride  of  some  might  have  been  relieved.  If  the  I 
pertained  not  to  my  native  countrie  I  would  be  more  j 
'  i  persuasion,  but  God  shall  support  even  how,  | 
whan,  and  by  whom  H  shall  please  his  blessed  majestic.  '■ 
Berry  I  am  that  ye  have  not  received  my  answer  unto  your 
doubts,  not  so  much  that  I  think  that  ye  greatlie  need  them, 
as  that  I  would  not  put  you  in  suspicion  mat  I  contemned 
your  requests.  Tlie  rest  of  ray  wife  hath  been  so  unrestrul 
since  her  arrival  here,  that  scareahe  could  she  tell  upon  the 
morrow  what  she  wrote  at  night  She  cannot  find  my  first 
extract  And  therfor  if  any  scruplefaemaine  in  your  con- 
science, put  pen  again  to  paper,  and  look  for  arte  answer  as 
God  shall  give  opportunities  God  make  yourself  participant 
of  the  same  comfort  which  you  wrote  unto  me :  and  in  very 
deed,  dear  sister,  I  have  no  less  need  of  comfort,  notwithstand- 
ing  that  I  am  not  altogether  ignorant  than  ham  the  bound 
man  to  be  fed,  albeit  in  store  he  ham  great  substance,  I 
Z 


The  eternal  our  God  shall  shortly  put  an  end  to  all  our 
troubles. 

Lest  that  sinister  rumours  should  trouble  you  above  mea- 
sure, dear  sister,  I  can  not  but  certify  you  of  our  estate  as 
often  as  convenient  messengers  occur.  The  French,  as  before 
I  wrote  unto  you,  have  pursued  us  with  great  furie,  loit  God 
hath  so  bridled*  them,  that  since  the  5th  day  when  they  put  to 
flight  the  men  of  Kinghom,  Kircaldy,  and  Dysart,  they  have 
had  of  us  (all  praise  l>c  to  our  God)  no  advantage.  They  lost 
m  a  morning  a  lieutenant  the  boldest  of  their  company,  and 
fourty  of  their  bravest  soldiers,  diverse  of  them  having  been 
taken  and  diverse  slain  in  skirmishing.  They  have  done 
greatest  harm  to  such  as  did  best  entertain  them ;  for  from 
them  they  have  taken  sheep,  horse,  and  plenishing.  Our 
friends,  and  foes  to  them,  did  continually  remove  from  their 
way  all  moveables  that  to  them  appertained.  They  have 
casten  down  to  the  ground  the  laird  of  Grange's  principal 
house,  called  the  Grange,  and  have  spoiled  his  other  places. 
God  will  recompense  him,  I  doubt  not,  for  in  this  cause,  and 
since  the  beginning  of  this  last  trouble  especially,  he  hath  be- 
haved himself  so  boldly  as  never  man  of  our  realm  hath  de- 
served more  praise,  ile  hath  been  in  many  dangers,  and  yet 
God  hath  delivered  him  alx>ve  mens  expectation.  He  was 
shot  at  Lundie  right  under  the  left  pane,  thorrow  the  jacket, 
doublet  and  shirt,  and  the  bullet  did  stick  in  one  of  his  ribs, 
Mr  Whitelaw  hath  gotten  a  fall,  by  which  he  is  unable  to  bear 
arms;  But  God  be  praised  both  their  lives  be  saved.  I  re- 
mained all  this  time  in  St  Andrews  with  sorrowful  heart  and  yet 
as  God  did  minister  his  spirit  comforting  the  afflicted,  who,  alMt 
they  quaked  for  a  time,  yet  do  now  praise  God  who  suddenly 
averted  from  them  that  terrible  plague  devised  for  them  by  the 
ungodly.  The  French  men  approached  within  6  miles,  yrt  af 
the  signt  of  certain  of  your  ships,  they  retired  more  in  one  day 
than  they  advanced  in  ten.  We  have  had  wonderful  experience 
of  God's* merciful  providence,  and  for  my  own  part  I  were  more 
than  unthankful  if  I  should  r.ot  confess  that  God  hath  heanl  the 
sobs  of  my  wretched  heart,  and  hath  not  deceived  me  of  that 
little  spark  of  hope  which  his  holy  spirit  did  kindle  and  foster  in 
my  heart  God  give  me  grace  to  acknowledge  his  benefit  re- 
ceived, and  to  make  such  fruit  of  it  as  becometh  his  servant 
If  ye  can  find  a  messenger,  I  heartily  pray  yon  to  send  mc  the 
hooks  for  which  I  wrote  before.  I  must  l>e  bold  over  your 
liberality  not  only  in  that  but  in  greater  things  as  I  shall  need. 
Please  you  cause  this  other  letter  inclosed  be  surely  conveyed 
to  Miles  Coverdale.  Salute  all  faithful  acquaintance.  Mr  Hick- 
man and  his  bedfellow,  your  husband,  Mr  Michael  and  his 
spouse  as  unacquainted,  especially  remembered.  I  know  not 
what  of  our  brethren  at  Geneva  lie  with  you.  But  to  such  as 
be  there  I  beseech  you  to  say,  that  I  think  that  I  myself  do  now 
find  the  truth  of  that  which  oft  I  have  said  in  their  audience, 
to  wit  that  after  our  departure  from  Geneva  should  our  dolour 
beginne.  But  my  good  hope  is  in  God  that  it  shall  end  to  his 
glory  and  our  comfort  Rest  in  Christ  Jesus.  From  Sanct 
Andrews  the  4th  of  February  1559. 

Your  brother. 

John  Knox. 

No.  X.  [Cald.  II.  p.  89.] 
John  Knox  to  Mr.  John  Wood,  Secretary  to  the  Regent. 
14th  Feb.  1568. 

My  purpose,  beloved  in  the  Lord,  concerning  that  which  oft, 
and  now  last  ye  crave,  I  wrote  to  you  before,  from  which  I 
13 
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can  not  be  mowed,  and  therefor*,  of  my  friends  I  wil**  pe> 
4»,howbeit  on  thalonel^^Ipl^thdchoarKretwmiif  t» 
myself  that  which  will  rather  hurt  me  than  profit  theni,du2mg 
my  days,  which  I  hope  in  God  shall  not  be  lone,  and  then  it 
shall  be  in  the  opinion  of  others  whether  it  shell  be  suftree- 
sed,  or  come  to  tight.*  GedJbr  his  great  meraiea  aako  put  * 
end  to  the  troubles  of  France,  as  the  parity  of  his  era 
may  have  five  passage  within  that  realme;  and  i4olatry  wkh 
the  maintainers  of  the  same  may  once  be  overthrown  be  order 


of  justice,  or  otherway a  as  his  godly  wisdom  hath  appc 
"  gland  and  Scotland  have  both  no  less 


in  my     

to  fear  than  the  frithful  in  France,  lor  what  they  suffer  m 
present  action  is  laid  up  in  store,  let  us  be  assured,  Car  both 
countries.  The  ground  of  my  assurance  is  not  the  determina- 
tion of  the  council  of  Trent,  for  that  decree  is  but  the  utterance 
of  their  own  malice;  but  the  justke  of  God  is  my  assurance, 
for  it  cannot  spare  to  punish  aH  reSmes  and  nations  that  is  or 
shall  be  like  to  Jerusalem,  against  whose  iniquity  God  long 
cried  be  his  servants  the  prophets,  but  found  no  repentance. 
The  truth  of  God  ham  been  now  of  some  years  maoifoitod  to 
both,  but  what  obedience,  the  words,  works  and  behaviour  of 
men  give  sufficient  testimony.  God  grant  Mr  Gudman  a 
prosperous  and  happy  success  in  the  acceptation  of  his  charge, 
and  in  all  his  other  enterprises  to  God's  glory  and  the  com- 
fort of  hjs  kirk ;  anefso  will  I  the  more  patiently  bear  his  ab- 
sence, weaning  myself  from  all  comfort  that  I  looked  to  have 
received  be  his  presence  and  fenriuaruy.  Because  I  have  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that  in  writing  of  that 
treatise  against  which  so  many  worldly  men  have  stormed, 
and  yet  storm,  I  neither  sought  myself  nor  worldly  promotion, 
and  because  ae  yet  I  have  neither  heard  nor  seen  law  nor 
acripture  to  overthrow  my  ground,  +  I  may  appeal  to  a  more 
mdiffisent  judge  man  Dr.  JeweQ.  I  would  most  gladly  pass 
through  the  course  that  God  hath  appointed  to  my  labours,  in 
meditation  with  my  God  and  giving  thanks  to  his  holy  name, 
for  that  it  hath  pleased  his  mercy  to  make  me  not  a  lord 
bishop,  but  a  painful  preacher  of  his  blessed  evangell,  in  the 
function  whereof  it  hath  pleased  his  majesty  for  Christ  his 
son's  sake  to  deliver  me  from  the  contradiction  of  moe  enemies 
than  one  or  two,  which  maketh  me  the  more  alow  and  leas 
careful  to  revenge  be  word  or  writ  whatever  injury  bath  been 
done  against  me  in  my  own  particular.  But  ff  that  men  wi|l 
notcease  toimpugnethe  truth,meiaithfull  wiB  .pardon,  me  if 
I  offend  such  as  for  ^pleasure  of  flesh  fear  not  to  offend  God. 
The  defence  and  maintenance  of  superstitions  trifles  produced 
never  better  fruit  in  the  end  man  I  perceive  is  budding  amongst 
you,  schisme,  which  no  doubt  is  a  foresunner  of  greater  deso- 
lation unless  there  be  speedy  repentance.  [The  reader  will 
find  what  follows  already  quoted  in  \nge  117.1  The  faith- 
full  of  your  acquaintance  here  salute  you.  The  grace  of 
the  Lord  rest  with  you. 

No.  XL    [CaW.n.  107.] 

The  same  to  the  same.    (See  page  117.) 

I  thank  you  heartily,  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  mat 
ye  had  such  romeraberance  of  me  as  to  certify  of  that  part 
which  not  a  little  troubled  and  yet  troubleth  me.  What  I 
have  done  or  am  able  to  do  in  that  behalf  I  will  not  trouble 
you  at  this  present,  this  only  excepted,  that  it  will  please  you 
to  travel  as  in  the  end  of  your  letter  ye  write  ye  would  do,  to 
wit,  that  my  sons  might  be  Denesans  there.  I  am  informed 
both  be  letter  and  be  tongue,  besides  conjectures  that  probably 
may  be  gathered,  that  the  Duke  and  his  friends  are  inflamed 
against  me.  Ofter  than  once  I  have  called  to.  mind  your 
words  to  me  that  day  that  I  had  been  more  than  vehement,  as 

some  men  thought,  in  the  end  of  the chapter  of  John's 

Evangell  concerning  the  treasonable  departure  of  Judas  from 
Christ,  and  of  the  causes  thereoC  Before  that  I  came  forth 
of  the  preaching  place  ye  said,  Before  my  God  I  think  your 
eyes  shall  see  performed  that  which  your  mouth  hath  pro- 
nounced. My  words  were  these,  I  fear  that  such  as  have  en- 
tered with  us  in  professing  of  the  Evangell,  as  Judas  did  with 
Christ,  shall  depart  and  follow  Judas,  how  soon  the  expectation 
of  gain  and  worldly  promotion  faileth  them.  Time  will  try 
farther,  and  we  shall  see  overmuch.  We  look  daily  for  the 
arrival  of  the  duke  and  his  Frenchmen,  sent  to  restore  8atan 
to  his  kingdome,  in  the  person  of  his  dearest  lieutenant,  sent, 


*  He  seema  to  rarer  here  to  hit  History  of  the  Reformation, 
t  Referring,  moat  probably,  is  his  Treatise  again*  FemaJa  Govsrn- 
meat.  ^^ 


tram  the  <&dmal  of-  Lemmas)  "In  f 
Lett  F.nghnd  take  hocd,for  «asty  ll  \k  iiiajJIWaii  ssTenasaja 
on  fire.  I  would,  dear  b&to^lk*  ym  m*M  tom+ilA 
anions  men*,  that  they  any  tnMw  ewaaaa*a>.  Psjinl 

arenot^toMskthefcsxeof  fti  iliin ■»»■■■  ia»aaaiis(ss> 
less  God  work  inbvflulousty)  na^Jemaaow*  jfts^to  sweat 
against  the  puissance  of  ftanee,  tho  safralisu  otfawaJafa) 
and  the  mafiee  of  me  house  of  Guise,  mtavew^MssawM 
be  otheai  than  by  ouraelvea.  YetaewoejremwamjassaVaaeaat 
fore  I  will  not  insist  to  dfidanom  pmmtj.  Tim^Uhmm^ 
fort  of  the  enemies  is  m*  that  be  nueaon  or  oaW  means 
they  rasyentt  off  Aefisgta^snd  then  raattfao  Isneatafsat 
mnocentkJng.  .  How  narrowly  hath  the  iemeje\ee*ateaelema\ 
Isupftoseyetevebeard,  AnthearmalaaetonatV 
ceaseth  not  the  practice  of  the  Weaken,  to  nntfn 
ernelty  devised.  I  five  an  a  man  aamaeY^ew}  toi 
chfl,  and  therefore  I  praise  my  Ori;  aaTa»Iasi«i 
ness  in  stern,  and  time  to  nwdawto  en  amna\  m 
1 1  have  Ioog.feaTed  and  foeaeesfcb,  1W 
an  and  to  nw 
of  his  fchfc^ 

■  a  ajUlal  AUememiemnenj  HaW?  aW  lenaVeWJef  IMawsO  flsVass)        eQ||flBflB'9Veaesmfi 

minvnanie,  and  the  rest  kChilBtJeana\     TOsJl 
full  here  salute  yen.    Hie  grace  of  the 
with  you  for  ever.  , , 

(KEanbnrg^thelOof 


i 


you  with  his  holy  spirit,  and 
own  glory,  and  to  the 


NaXEL   [Cald.lW.Lm30,] 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Join  Knox  to  Km.  j 

dated  6th of  April  1M    (tape*  IM.) 

-—-Tout  letters,  dear  aaaaar,  ewasi  aft  GasMWAaWtTanaf 
February,  received  I  mDeepeta*!^  "nrTawa 

my  negligence  in  writing  to  yon.  at oehex taie* I  at* ¥dsnl 
^ "— -  ammdrd  frrrayt  that  bitlrs  nnmdnmitaan  jet  ft—  ' 
be  oflered.  Foe  oft  to  write  when  fow  aseasJeajeni  «aa>l» 
found  is  but  fooHshnws  My  naaisabwanui  of  yamianatyat 
so  dead,  but  I  trust  it  shall  hefoaah  anoaeAemaalalneafr 
nevred  be  no  outward  tokin  for  one  y«a«..  Otmtmkl+m 
churlish,  and  in  conrntione  ilifliiuil  ftoam  saesmv  •  Yet  awe 
thing  I  ashame  not  to  anlnne  t 


contracted  was  never  yet  broken  be  a^tiaaaaat 
maybethatlUveratherrjaadofallnmnnmti 
of 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  John  Knox  "To a  friend  in  ] 
[Cald.  TL  p.  144.] 
Of  Edrnbuxgh,  1 9m  August,  156*. 

If  from  day  to  day^hir  seven  yean  bypeat,  I  hud  not 

looked  for  ane  end  of  my  travelle,  I  could  have  no  excuse  of 
my  obstinate  fault  toward  you,  beloved  m  the  Lord,  be  whom 
I  have  received,  beside  comrnendanona  and  tettera,  diiaa  tokens 
of  your  unfained  friendship,  yet  have  I  neghgently  piUnajji 
ted  all  erfnee  of  hunianity  toward  you,  wheremto  Is  " 
my  offence,  for  albeit  I  have  been  toaaad  with 

the  time  before  expressed,  yet  might  I  have  ^ 

others  fiadthfulL,  with  some  leniemherance  of  my  < 
this  my  churlish  nature,  for  the  moat  part  op 
melancholy,  had  not  stayed  tongue  and  pen  from  < 
duty.     Yea,  even  now,  when  mat  I  could  an 
your  desire,  I  find  within  myself  no  i 


.„ ^  w  for 

this  I  find  objected  to  my  wretched  heart,  "Foeawh  aaant 
what  seeks  thou  in  writing  of  misawee  in  this  ■  ■■  iii»|[r  t—jt 
Hath  thou  not  a  fuU  satiety  of  all  the  vaninea  aaaier  the  anal 
Hath  not  thy  eldest  andatoutest  acquaintance  busied  thae  ht 
oblivion,  and  are  not  thou  in  that  estate*  bo  ago,,  that  aaaaaw 
itself  caDeth  thee  from  the  pleasures  of  thmep  team^rafl!  U 
it  not  then  more  than  foolishness  unto  thee  to  hont  fosau 

rlntance  on  t)ie  earth,  of  what  estate  or  condition  i 
person  be?  To  these  objections  I  could  anas 
(much  more  I  think  mania  written)  but  that  I 
with  what  imperfections  I  little  regaroV-  >■ 

ft* 
NcXia    [Cald.  H.  p.  169,] 
John  Knox  to  the  Laird  of  Pitterrow. 
ti^^a  ^  .n  — i^tmHr  anil  rkiaimmhiirii  aaaaimlawh 
Blessed  are  they  that  patiently  abide  m  the  truth,  not  f  *  a 
handa  nor  heart  wimunpsety,  how  that  over  i*     * 
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Sight 


after  heertry  commendation*,  your  letter, 


dated  at  Pfttanow  the  14th  of  July,  received  I  in  SanctAndrcws, 
fee  16th  of  the  same.  The  brute  and  rumour  of  Adam  Gordon 
mad  me  doings,  and  preparations  made  to  resist  him  was  diverse, 
but  nothing  that  I  heard  moved  me,  for  I  perceive  the  cup  of 
iniquity  is  not  yet  full.  Of  one  thing  I  am  assured,  that  God 
of  hb  mercy  will  not  sailer  his  own  to  be  tempted  above  mea- 
sure, neither  wiH  he  suffer  iniquity  to  be  ever  unpunished. 
From  me  can  come  no  other  counsel  than  ye  have  heard  from 
the  bee^nning  of  our  acquaintance,  to  wit,  that  not  only  action 


and  maketh  guilty  before  God,  but  also  consent  of 
heart,  and  all  paction  with  the  wicked.  Out  of  bed,  and  from 
my  book,  I  come  not  but  once  in  the  week,  and  so  few  tidings 
come  to  me.  Whet  order  God  shall  put  into  tlte  mind  of  the 
authority  to  take  for  staying  of  thir  present  troubles,  I  know  | 
not,  but  ever  still  my  dull  heart  feareth  the  worst,  and  that 
because  no  appearance  of  right  conversion  unto  God,  Imt  both 
die  parties  stands  as  it  were  fighting  against  God  himself  in 
justification  of  their  wickedness.  The  murderers  assembled 
m  the  casus  of  Edinburgh,  and  their  aaristers,  justify  all 
that  they  have  done  to  be  well  and  rightly  done;  and 
the  contrar  party  as  little  repenteth  the  troubling  and  op- 
ening of  the  poor  kirk  of  God  as  ever  they  did ;  for  if  they 
t  have  the  kirk-lands  to  be  annexed  to  their  houses,  they 
_  war  to  take  no  more  care  of  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant, 
and  of  the  feeding  of  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  even  did 
the  Papists  whom  we  have  condemned,  and  yet  are  worse 
ourselves  in  that  behalf:  for  they  according  to  their  blind  zeal 
spared  nothing  that  either  might  have  maintained  or  holden 
up  that  which  they  took  fur  God's  service ;  but  we,  alacc !  in 
the  midds  of  the  light  forgctt  the  heaven  and  draw  to  the 
earth.  Dayly  looking  for  an  end  of  my  battel,  I  have  set 
forth  ane  answer  to  a  Jesuit  who  long  hath  railed  against  our 
rehgion,  as  the  reading  of  this  tractat  will  more  plainly  let  you 
understand.  The  letter  in  the  end  of  it,  if  it  serve  not  for  the 
estate  of  Scotland,  yet  it  will  serve  a  troubled  conscience,  so 
long  as  the  kirk  of  God  remaineth  in  either  realm.  With  my 
heart  f  commendations  to  your  bedfellow,  and  to  my  Lord 
Marshall,  the  Master,  and  to  the  faithful  in  your  company. 
Deliver  to  them  the  book  according  to  their  directions,  and 
prey  the  faithful  in  my  name  to  recommend  me  to  God  in 
then1  prayers,  for  my  battel  is  strong,  and  yet  without  great 
corporal  pain.  The  Lord  Jesus  who  hath  once  redeemed  us, 
who  hath  also  of  hie  mercy  given  unto  us  the  light  of  his 
blessed  countenance,  continue  us  in  that  light  that  once  we 
have  received  externally,  and  at  his  good  pleasure  putt  an  end 
to  all  the  troubles  of  his  own  spouse,  the  kirk,  which  now 
sobheth  and  erieth,  Come  Lord  Jesus,  come  Lord  Jesus; 
whose  omnipotent  Spirit  conduct  you  to  the  end.  Amen. 
At  8anct  Andrews,  19th  of  July,  [1572.] 

No.  XIV.  [Cald.  XL  270.] 

John  Knox  to  Mr.  Goodman. 

Written  about  the  same  time  with  the  preceding. 

Beloved  brother,  I  can  not  praise  God  of  your  trouble; 
but  that  of  his  mercie  he  hath  made  you  one  against  whom 
8atan  bendeth  all  his  engines,  therof  unfainedlie  I  praise  my 
God,  beseeching  him  to  strengthen  you  to  fight  your  battell 
lawfully  to  the  end.  That  we  shall  meet  in  this  life  there  is 
no  hope ;  for  to  my  bodie  it  is  impossible  to  be  carried  from 
countrte  to  countries  and  of  your  comfortable  presence  where 
I  am  I  have  small,  yea  no  esperance.  The  name  of  God  be 
praised,  who  of  his  mercie  hath  left  me  so  great  comfort  of 
you  in  this  life.  That  ye  may  understand  that  my  heart  is 
pierced  with  the  present  troubles :  from  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh hath  sprung  all  the  murthers  first  and  last  committrd  in 
this  realms,  yea,  and  all  the  troubles  and  treasons  conspired  in 
Unamend,  (iod  confound  the  wicked  devisers  with  their  wicked 
densest  8o  long  as  it  pleased  God  to  continue  unto  me  any 
strength,  I  ceased  not  to  forewarn  these  dayes  publickly,  as 
Edinburgh  can  witness,  and  secretlic,  as  Mr  Randolph  and 
others  of  that  nation  with  whom  I  secretlic  conferred  can 
tsatifie.  Remedy  now  on  earth  reeteth  none,  but  onlie  that 
both  England  and  Scotland  humbly  submit  themselves  to 
the  correcting  hand  of  God,  with  humble  confession  of  their 
former  inohedience,  that  blood  was  not  punished,  when  he 
be  his  servants  publickly  craved  justice  according  to  his  law ; 
fat  which  head  your  ralme  is  no  less  guilty  than  we,  who 
now  drink  the  bitter  part  of  the  cup,  which  God  of  his 
avert  from  you.    And  thus  weary  of  the  world,  with 


my  hearty  commendations  to  all  fiuthfull  acquaintance,  Mr 
Bodlih  and  his  bedfellow  especially  remembered,  I  commit 
you  to  the  protection  of  tho  omnipotent    Off  Sanct  Andrews. 

No.  XV.    [Calderwood*s  Ma  ad  an.  1570.  Advocates 
Library.] 

Prayer  used  by  John  Knox,  after  the  Regent's  death. 

O  Lord,  what  shall  we  add  to  the  former  petitions  we  know 
not;  yea>  alace,  O  Lord,  our  owne  consciences  bear  us  record 
that  we  are  unworthic  that  thou  should  eitlier  encreoss  or  yet 
continue  thy  graces  with  us,  be  reason  of  our  horrible  in- 
gratitude. In  our  extreame  miseries  we  called,  and  thou  in 
the  multitude  of  thy  mercies  heard  us ;  and  first  thou  deliver- 
ed us  from  the  tyrannic  of  merciless  strangers,  next  from  the 
bondage  of  idolatry,  and  last  from  the  yook  of  that  wretched 
woman,  the  mother  of  all  mischife,  and  in  her  place  thou  didst 
erect  her  sonne,  and  to  supply  hb  inlands  thou  didst  appoynt 
a  Regent  endued  with  such  graces  as  the  divell  himself  cannot 
accuse  or  justly  convict  him,  this  only  excepted  that  foolish 
pity  did  so  farre  prevail  in  him,  concerning  execution  and 
punishment  which  thou  commanded  to  have  been  execute 
upon  her,  and  upon  her  complices,  the  iiiurtherers  of  her 
husband.  O  Lord,  in  what  miserie  and  confusion  found  he 
this  roalmc  !  To  what  rest  and  quielnc*sc  now  be  his  latours 
suddanlie  he  brought  the  same,  all  estates,  but  speciallie 
the  poor  commons,  can  witness.  Thy  image,  Lord,  did  so 
clearlie  shyne  in  that  personage,  that  the  divell,  and  the  wicked 
to  whom  he  is  prince,  could  not  ahydc  it.  And  so  to  punish 
our  sinnes  and  ingratitude,  who  did  not  ryghtlie  esteem  so 
protious  a  gift,  thou  hes  permitted  him  to  fail,  to  our  great 
griefe,  in  the  hands  of  crucll  and  traterous  murthercrs.  He  is 
at  rest,  O  Lord,  and  we  are  left  in  extreame  miserie !  Be 
merciful]  to  us,  and  suffer  not  Satan  to  prevail  against  thy  little 
flockc  within  this  Realmc,  neither  yet,  O  Lord,  let  bloode 
thirsty  men  come  to  the  end  of  their  wicked  enterprises. 
Preserve,  O  Lord,  our  young  king,  although  he  be  ane  infant; 
give  unto  him  the  spirit  of  sanctification,  with  encrease  of  the 
same  as  he  groweth  in  yeares.  Let  his  raigne,  O  Lord,  be 
such  as  thou  may  be  glorified,  and  thy  little  flock  comforted  by 
it  Seeing  that  we  are  now  left  as  a  flock  without  a  pastor,  in 
civill  policie,  and  as  a  diippe  without  a  rudder  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm,  let  thy  providence  watch,  Lord,  and  defend  us  in 
these  dangerous  dayes,  that  the  wicked  of  the  world  may  see 
that  as  weill  without  the  help  of  man,  as  with  it,  thou  ait  able 
to  rule,  maintain  and  defend  the  little  flock  that-dependeth 
upon  thoc  And  because,  O  Lord,  the  shedding  of  innocent 
bloode  hes  ever  been,  and  yet  is  odious  in  thy  presence,  yea, 
that  it  dcfyleth  the  whole  land  whore  it  is  shed  and  not 
punished,  we  crave  of  thee,  for  Christ  thy  sonnes  sake,  that 
thou  wilt  so  try  and  punish  the  two  treasonable  and  crucll 
murthers  latclie  committed,  that  the  inventors,  devy sera,  authors, 
and  maintainers  of  treasonable  crueltie,  may  txs  either  thorough- 
lie  converted  or  coiifcundrd.  O  Lord,  if  thy  mercy  prevent 
us  not,  we  cannot  escape  just  condemnation,  for  that  Scotland 
hath  spared,  and  England  hath  maintained  the  lyfe  of  that 
most  wicked  woman.  Oppose  thy  power,  O  Lord,  to  the 
pryde  of  that  cruell  murtlierer  of  her  owne  husband ;  con- 
found her  faction  and  their  subtile  enterprise*  of  what  estate  and 
condition  soever  they  be ;  and  let  them  and  the  world  know, 
that  thou  art  a  God  that  can  deprchend  the  wise  in  their  own 
wisdome,  and  the  proude  in  the  imagination  of  their  wicked 
hearts,  to  their  everlasting  confusioun.  Lord,  retain  us  that 
call  upon  the  in  thy  true  fear.  Let  us  grow  in  the  same. 
Give  thou  strength  to  us  to  fight  our  battell,  yea,  I«ord,  to 
fight  it  lawfullie,  and  to  end  our  lifes  in  the  sanctification 
of  thy  holie  name. 

No.  XVI.   [Cald.  M8.ad  an.  1572.    Advocates  Library.] 

The  last  win  and  words  of  John  Knox,  minister  of  the  Evangcll 
of  Jesus  Christ,  put  in  order  at  St  Andrews,  the  13th  May, 
1572. 

Lord  Jesus,  I  commend  my  troubled  spirit  in  thy  protection 
and  defence,  and  thy  troubled  kirk  to  thy  mercie. 

Because  I  have  had  to  doe  with  diverse  personages  of  the 
ministrie  whereunto  God  of  his  mercie  directit  me  within  this 
Realme,  my  duty  craveth  that  I  shall  leave  unto  them  now 
a  testhnonie  of  my  mynd. 

And  first  to  the  Papists,  and  to  the  unthankful  world :  I  say, 
that  although  my  lyfe  hath  beene  unto  them  odious,  and  that 


'-'.^s 


APBJWinrlK, 


often  they  bams  sought  my  destraetiont  end  the  dsstractioD  of 
die  kirk  which  God  of  hi  great  tncrde  slanted  within  dris 
Kcelmc,  and  both  ahsioo  ntsoorved  and  taped  the  aamefiom 
their  croell  interpryses,  yet  to  them.  I  am  compelled  to  eay, 
that  unlet*  they  epeediiie  repent,  my  departing  of  this  life  shell 
be  to  them  the  greatest  eakmitie  that  ever  yet  ham  apprehend- 
ed them.  Some  ■mall  appearance  they  may  hare  Vet  in  my 
life,  if  they  had  grace  te  see,  A  dead  mam  I  hare  beene  now 
almost  three  two  yean  bypact,  ami  yet  I  would  that  they 
ahould  lypehe  conaider  in  what  better  aetata  they  end  their 
niatere  stand  than- they  hare  done  before,  and  they  here  heard 
of  long  tyme  before  mreatned.  But,  becanee  they  wffl  not 
admit  me  for  admoniaber,  I  give  them  orer  to  me  judgment 
of  him  who  knoweth  the  hearts  of  all,  and  will  diaoloee  me 
aeoreeta  thereof  m  doe  time.    And  dne  ferre  to  the  psniets. 

TothendthralL  Before  God, before  me eone  Jesus  Chra*, 
and  before  me  none  angels,  I  protest  that  God  be  my  month  (be 
I  erer  an-  abject)  hath  abewed  to  yon  me  troth  in  allsmipheJtsB. 
None  I  hare  corrupted,  none  I  hare  demmded,  merchanmre  I 
hare  not  made  (to  God'a  gksie  I  write)  of  me  gforioue  erengeO 
of  Jeeua  Christy  but  according  to  the  meaanre  of  grace  granted' 
unto  me,  I  hare  devjued  the  aermon  of-  truth  in  tost  peita> 
beating  down  the  rebellion  of  me  proud  in  all  who  (fid  declare 
their  rebellion  against  God,  according  aa  God  in  ma  law  giveth 
to  me  yerteatimonie,  and  raking  up  me  coneeknees  troubled 
with  the  knowledge  of  their  amne,  be  declaring  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  strenth  of  his  death,  and  litwrwty  operation  of  hit 
resurrection,  in  the  bearta  of  thefeimrulL  Of  this,  I  amy,  I 
hare  a  teenmome  this  day  in  my  coneclence  before  God,  how* 
erer  the  world  rage.  -  Be  conetnnt  therefor  m  the  doctrine 
which  once  pubtickbe  you  hare  proteased.  Let  not  tmr 
acandalous  dayes  draw  you  away  from- leeua  Christ,  neither 
let  the  prospeiiue  of  the  wicked  more  yon  to  follow  it  or  them. 
For  however  that  God  appeareth  to  neglect  Ins  owne  for  a- 
season,  yet  bis  majestic  remameth  a  Just  God  who  neither  can 
nor  will  Justine  me  wicked.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  menv 
would  that  I  should  enter  in  particular  determination  of  thh 
present  troubles,  to  whom  I  psmeHe  and  ammhe  answer,  that, 
as  I  nerer  exceeded  the  bounds  of  God's  scriptures,  so  will  I 
not  doe  in  tins  part  be  Gods  grace.  But  hereof  I  am  aasured, 
by  him  who  norther  can  deceerenor  be  deceaved,  mat  theeas- 
taH  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  all  the  nrorther,  afl  the  trouble,  and 
the  whole  destruction  of  tins  poore  commonwealth  wee  invent- 
ed, and,  aa  our  owne  eyes  may  wHneaos,  be  them  and  their 
maintainers  were  put  in  execution,  ahall  come  to  destruction, 
maintain  it  whosoever,  the  destruction  I  say  of  bodie  and 
soule,  except  they  repent  I  looke  not  to  the  momentarie 
prosperitie  of  the  wicked,  yea,  although  they  should  remaine 
conqueroura  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  but  I  look  to 
this  sentence,  that  whosoever  sheddeth  innocent  bloode  de- 
fylcth  the  land,  and  provoketh  Gods  wraith  against  himself 
and  the  land,  till  his  bloode  be  shedd  againe  be  order  of  law 
to  sausfie  God's  anger.  This  is  not  the  first  tyme  that  ye  have 
heard  this  sentence ;  although  many  at  all  tymes  have  sturred 
at  such  severitie,  I  yet  affirme  the  same,  being  readie  to  enter 
to  give  an  account  before  his  majestic  of  the  stewardship  that 
he  committed  to  me.  I  know  in  my  death,  the  rumours  shall 
be  strange.  But,  beloved  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  be  yee  not 
troubled  above  measure,  but  remaine  constant  in  the  truth, 
and  he  who  of  his  mercie  sent  me,  conducted  me,  and  prosper- 
ed the  worke  in  my  hand  against  Batan,  will  provyue  for  you 
abundantlie,  when  either  my  bloode  shall  water  the  doctrine 
taught  by  me,  or  be  of  his  mercie  otherwise  provide  to  put  an 
end  to  this  my  battelL 

No.  XVIL  [Buik  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  p.  66.     Advocates 
Library.] 

My  Lord  Regent's  Letter  to  the  Asaembly. 

After  our  maist  hearty  connnendatioms,  eeing  we  are  not 
able  to  [be]  present  [at]  the  Assembly  now  snproachand,  as 
our  intention  was,  we  thocht  it  convenient,  bnefiie  to  give 
you  signification^  of  our  meining  in  wren,  of  the  whilk  we 
pray  you  to  take  good  consideration,  and  accordingly  to  give 
your  advertisement  Ye  are  not  ignorant,  as  we  suppose, 
what  hes  bene  the  estate  of  the  kirk  of  God  within  this  reahne, 
baith  before  we  accepted  the  burding  of  Regment,  and  sensyne. 
How  first  tlie  thrids  of  benefices  war  grantit  to  the  ministrie, 
hereby  partly  relievit  and  sustainit  in  sic  sort,  that  nothing  u> 
laikit  that  our  travells  could  procure.  The  first  order  indeed 
was  diverse  ways  interrupts  and  broken  in,  but  chiefly  in  that 
year  when  we  were  exyled  in  England,  quherthrough  that 


year  the  haitl  i 
lie  the  mu*ie  of  povrrnment  oh*  ring  at  God*  |tlmmifey  and 
dm  King  our  sovixu^ne  being  inaugurate  with  the  erQKn 
of  this  k  Urn,  the  (irtt  iJjinfl  we  war  estrafuJ  of  was,  that 
the  trew  reltfliou  inijjln  lie  <  Mi*Mi4u<d.  snd  the  mitiitltnof 
meeren|;ili  muJe  certain  of  thvir  hung  end  fwteutstton  is 
tyme  eonicinfc*  Ye  kntw,  at  the  rariiumeui  we  war  mast 
willing  thai  ike  kirk  iUuiiLI  have  bn  n  put  in  full  pownvkn 
of  die  proper  patrmionie*  And  toward  the  ihreltt  we  npedit 
fat  OSJf  ttnv*  «||#p  and  iiijaikit  only  a  consent  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  nsefaptc*,  srhereuuto  kdi  hough  wc  were cemmtiy  brat, 
yet  the.  estates  delsyit  iwtl  wold  not  sgrae  thcminta.  And 
sen  that  tyme  to  this  houre.  we  uu*t  ye  nil!  stTvme,  that 
WO  have  pretermittit  nothing  that  niay  advance  the  niiffitmr, 
and  put  the  professors  thereof  in  surtie,  whereafter*!  the  h&iil 

in  luik  ho*  lieeii  in  the  ci\  ill  iroubJnt  that  God  hes 

the  cuutrii1  to  L*e    nlkLgueJ    with  : 

so  great  raaebrouafr  toanmo 

ureses  to  indues  them  te  the  estate  #s*;sto 

we  must  cal  to  rersenJeanc*,  that  stsae  tie 

ths 

should  he  djacermt  te  separtaine  te  she 

oo|Kmittheni^sa>misnpse^e^  last 

to  be  had  to  the  smapett  of  the  stssea,  m  ssstssnsss;  ofsW 
pubhek  chairges,  enJuUes  if  they  W  iketeosjM  refism  he  smt 
meine,  the  revenue  of  see  csswn  1 
ordinerie  chairges  cume  to  m  aTytmnvonI 
burdenhwimexeetios^siidao-diss^^ 
pellk  us  to  prormtt  to  die  estates^  That  we  waid  taav  saasm  ua; 
the  set  being  granut  to  the  kirk,  they  alsmldsalaa^aBd  aaaw 
to  any  thing  said  be  tbooht  laesonehsj  ssr  sanwawmTss;  the 
pobhA  chairges  of  the] 

tkme  of  me  thrids  mr  swmortmgofl 
antborme.  Qahilk  osdsr  W  been  i 
give  the  dviO 


gjowand  ao  unrversaBIa,  are  ttconwstt  mssssssa  one  fast  of 
die  mlaik  and  loss  for  the  t^me  east,  hut  eaesmee  ssesa  has 

hones  and  ours,  end  some  ether  neednsl  thsnan  au4s»  aaata,  as 


that  thereby  the 

sdpendis,  aome  conmimncaban  wee  had  at  ^t 

nothing  yet-conefsesV  qtdnl  the  asawralassssssayof  the  kat; 

rrniHr  nnTT  moves  us  [In]  Trnit  to  yon  ill  this  fiaaan  ] 

you  rychtly  to  consider  the  necessity  of  \" 


the  same  hes  proceeded  fmt  the 
that  the  kirk  will  not  be  very  wettoheyit' 
authoritieand  power,  and  matnowtbnpropertieof  thee 
not  able  to  sustaine  the  ordinarie  chairges.  How  in  me  be- 
ginning the  thrids  had  not  been  srantit,  give  die  peeeesSne  of 
the  prince  had  not  been  ane  of  the  chief  ceuasaa,  and  at  the 
parbament  the  estates,  ss  we  have  before  written,  etsfc  to  con- 
sent that  the  haill  thrids  sould  be  dedareit  to  pertame  to  the 
ministrie,  whill  first  we  take  in  hand,  that  they  besng  mads 
without  condiUone  in  favours  of  the  kirk,  the  same  weld  agaaae 
condescend  to  ao  meikle  as  wold  he  sufficient  to  thar  esnfert 
of  the  publick  ahnirea,  in  supporting  of  the  kings  euthuiiuii, 
and  mat  tlierefore  ye  will  now  agrie,  end  reiasaonud  to  see 
certaine  and  speciall  asaignatione  of  it  that  aall  he  isasilnjil  to 
this  use.  The  quantity  whereof  drwjree  of  yoomlwskeni 
the  bearer  hereof  Mr  John  Wood  our  eervent>  earn  i 
you,  that  after  ye  may  distribute  to  vnvy  one  1 
m  the  kirk  of  God,  his  stipend  according  to  I 
of  the  place  he  serves  in,  according  to  year 
creuone.  Hereby  all  confusione  diet  kng  hes  ti 
estate  of  die  kirk  toward  the  stipend  shall  be  i 
aome  special  provisione  being  made  for  sustahrinsr  of 
publick  chairges,  we  may  the  better  held  hand  to  ess  me  kht 
obeyit  of  that  whereon  the  mimsters  shculd  hvevae  assy  ahal 
report,  that  dureing  our  travells  in  the  riormccuntrey,meyhewi 
found  onr  eflectuous  good  will,  and  trawjfhe  in  then*  h  ' 
ance,  muder,  we  man  put  you  in  mbsd  lwieme,  of  one  i 
that  oocurrit  at  our  late  being  in  Elgine.  Ane  Maeoll  f 
land  in  fibres,  was  put  to  the  knawledge  of  ane 
cost,  and  with  him  die  woman ;  the  aasyse  hes  < 
of  the  fault,  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  same  he  i 
or  not,  so  that  we  behovit  to  delay  the  executkme  whdl  we 
micht  have  your  resolutions  at  this  asenmhhe.  The  case  is, 
that  the  woman  waa  harlot  of  before  to  the 
mother  brother,  herein  Mr  Robert  Font  can  i 
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nnphe,  to  whais  surnVaencie  we  remitt  the  rest  Mairovcr,  at 
or  coming  at  Aberdeen,  there  came  ane  named  Porterficld, 
dunistcr  provydit  of  before  to  the  vfccarage  of  Ardroasane, 
and  required,  alao  of  us,  that  he  micht  have  the  viccarage  of 
Stainsone,  aieing  both  was  ane  matter  meine  aneuch  to  sus- 
tain him,  and  because  the  kirks  war  neir,  he  micht  discharge 
the  cure  of  both.  We  haveing  him  commendit  be  diverse 
great  men  to  the  same,  but  thocht  guid  to  advertise  you,  that 
•his  preparation*  induce  not  cviU  example  and  corruption ;  aJ- 
•aye  in_caise  sic  things  occur  hereafter,  let  us  understand 
what  ye  would  have  us  to  doe,  as  in  like  manner  towards  the 
chainlanries  shall  happen  to  vaike,  whereanent  because  mere 
is  no  certain  order,  and  some  confusion  stands,  some  desyrand 
them  for  ryfetyme,  some  for  inflnnts  that  are  not  of  the  schools, 
and  some  for  seven  years,  we  are  somctyines  preasit  to  reccave 
or  oonfirme  assignations  or  demissions  a(  benefices,  the  pre- 
parature  whereof  appears  to  bring  with  it  comipuone,  and  so 
we  would  be  resolvit  how  to  proceed,  before  our  coming  from 
ffyfe,  and  sensyne  we  have  been  very  willing  to  doe  justice  on 
all  suspect  persons  of  witchcraft,  as  also  upon  adulterers,  in- 
cestuous persons,  abusers  of  sacraments,  quherein  we  could 
not  have  sic  expeditione  as  we  could  have  wisched,  because 
we  have  no  uther  probabUitie  whereby  to  try  and  convict 
them,  but  ane  general  delatione  of  names,  the  persons  sus- 
pect not  bong  for  the  maist  part  tryit  and  convict  be  order 
of  the  kirk  of  before.  This  henderit  many  things  that  uther- 
wayes  micht  have  been  done,  and  therefore  we  pray  you 
appoint  and  presftyve  how  the  judgement  of  the  kirk  may  j 
proceed  and  be  execute  against  all  sic  trespaasors,  before  com- 
plaint be  made  to  us,  mat  when  we  come  to  the  cuntrie,  we 
may  cause  execute  the  law,  and  be  relievit  of  the  triall  of  in- 
quisitione  heiranent.  We  thocht  expedient  to  give  you  this 
loc  advertisement,  and  so  remitts  the  haill  to  your  care  and 
diligence,  committis  you  in  the  protectione  of  Eternall  God, 
Your  assurit  friend, 

James  Regent 
Aberdeene,  Junii  Ultimo,  1669. 


No.  xvra. 

Extracts  from  "  A  Historic  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland  from  the 
year  1559  to  the  year  1566." — MS.  belonging  to  Thomas 
Thomson,  Esq ;  Advocate. 

[This- is  the  M3.  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred  in  the 
account  which  I  have  given  of  the  differences  between  the 
Queen  Regent  and  the  Protestants,  in  the  years  1558  and  1559. 
At  the  beginning  of  it  is  the  date  M7th  January,  1663,"  most 
probably  the  day  on  which  the  writing  was  begun.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  transcript  from  a  more  ancient  MS.  and  the 
transcriber  has  not  been  well  acquainted  with  the  old  hand. 
Accordingly  he  has  sometimes  left  blanks,  and  at  other  times 
has  evidently  given  a  false  reading.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
original  MS.  seems  to  have  been  transcribed  by  him.  In 
making  the  following  extracts  from  it  I  have  endeavoured  to 
select  such  passages  as  contain  facts  or  circumstances  not 
mentioned  in  other  histories;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  that 
the  publication  of  these  may  contribute  to  the  discovery  of 
the  original  MS.  which  may  be  hid  in  some  public  library  or 
private  repository.] 

In  themoneth  of  Julij  anno  1558.  conveened  in  Eden  burgh 
a  certen  number  of  the  professours  of  Christ's  EvangelL  The 
rnnon  of  their  meeting  wes  partly  to  assist  certen  brethren  of 
Dundie  who  wer  summoned  to  vnderiy  the  law  by  instigation 
of  the  Bishops.  And  after  consultation  Ad  advice  taken,  the 
presented  a  duplication  in  the  palace  of  Halyrud  house  to  the 
Qoeene  Regent,  contenting  in  effect  thes  articles  fibllowing. 
In  the  first  desyring  that  it  might  be  lawfull  to  all  such  as 
pteaeed  to  meete'pubuquely  that  in  any  part  within  this  Rcakne 
if  Scotland  to  read  Comon  prayers  in  the  mother  tongue. 
Secondly,  that  it  should  be  lawfuH  to  all  persons  haveing 
knowledge  to  preach  the  word  of  God  without  the  leaven 
of  mens  Traditions.  Thirdly,  that  it  should  be  lawfull  for 
the  sayd  persons,  ministers  of  God's  word,  to  minister  the 
Sacraments,  to  witt,  of  baptisme  and  the  lords  supper,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  institution  commanded  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostds,  and  to  the  faithfull  to  receave  the  same.  The  which 
Supplication  the  said  Queene  Regent  receaved  with  a  joyfull 
countenance  forth  of  the  hands  of  the  I*ird  of  Cadder  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  part  of  the  nobilitie,  the  Papist  Bishops 
also  being  present  And  at  that  tyme  shee  gave  ane  indifferent 


Answere,  saying  alwayes  shoe  would  advise  in  the  matter. 
But  soone  after  shoe  delivered  the  sayd  supplication  to  the  Bpp 
of  St  Andrcwes  to  be  advised  with  him  that  wes  to  be  done, 
as  the  yssue  of  the  said  matter  did  declare.  Alwayes  the 
fiuthfull  reioiced  and  gave  condignc  thanks  to  the  eternall  our 
God,  for  that  it  had  pleased  him  to  give  them  the  boldness  to 
vtter  themselves  to  be  such  as  desyred  the  advancement  of  his 
glory  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  their  enemies.  At  the 
same  meeting  ther  wer  certen  brethren  of  Dundie,  who  were 
summoned  to  vnderiy  the  law  for  the  cause  of  religion.  They 
were  rcleivcd  vpon  securitie  to  enter  vpon  eight  days  warning. 
Finally  departing  from  Edenbrugh,  everie  man  in  their  owne 
shyrs  and  Townes  they  beganne  to  proceed  according  to  the 
effect  of  the  said  articles  privatly  and  publickly  where  they 
might  without  occasion  of  sedition  or  greate  trouble:  the 
greatest  fervencie  apcared  in  the  M earns  and  Angus,  and 
Kyle  and  Fyfe  or  Lothian ;  but  cheifly  the  faithful!  in  Dundie 
exceeded  all  the  rest  in  zeall  and  boldnes,  preferring  the  true 
religion  to  all  things  temporall,  But  in  Edenburgh  their  meet- 
ing wes  but  in  private  houses. 

In  October  the  minister  of  Gods  word  John  Willok  came 
into  this  countrie,  by  whose  godly  sermons  the  brethren  were 
strengthened  in  all  places  where  the  faithfull  came,  and  the 
number  increased  dayly ;  hot  Sathan  never  ceases  to  suppress 
by  all  meanes  the  truth  where  be  perccaves  the  same  truer?  to 
increase.  In  the  end  of  September  following  the  Bpp  of  St 
Andrcwes  caused  summone  the  preachers,  viz.  John  Willok, 
John  Douglas.  William  Harlaw,  Paul  Meflan,  and  John 
to  appeare  before  him  at  St  Andrews  the  second  of  February 
following;  wherof  the  brethren  being  advertised  advised  what 
wes  to  be  done,  and  after  consultation  taken  in  the  matter 
caused  informe  the  Queene  Regent  that  the  said  preachers 
would  appear  with  such  multitude  of  men  professing  their 
doctrine  as  wes  never  seen  befor  in  such  like  cases  in  this 
countrie.  Then  the  Queene  fearing  some  vproare  or  sedition 
desyred  the  Bishopp  to  continue  the  matter,  and  declared  that 
shee  would  send  for  the  nobilitie  and  Estates  of  the  Realme 
to  advise  for  some  reformation  in  religion,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  assigned  the  seventh  of  March  following  for  a  conven- 
tion to  be  holden  at  Edenburgh.  bot  the  Bpp  of  St  Andrcwes 
caused  wame  all  the  sects  of  the  Papists  to  the  said  day  to 
hold  a  Provincial  Counsel!  at  Edenburgh,  wher  they  being 
mett  after  some  commoneing  by  the  principall  Bpps  with  the 
nobles,  whereof  nothing  in  effect  followed  ;  then  the  sayd  Bpps 
after  their  old  manner  offered  themselves  to  the  Queene,  to 
doe  all  that  shee  would  command  them  proveiding  that  they 
might  be  maintined  in  their  dignitie  for  the  suppressing  of  the 
truth,  and  after  they  wer  aggreed  with  her  vpon  the  summo 
which  wes  within  15000/.  they  sate  them  downe  in  the 
Blackfryers  of  Edenburgh  in  their  vsuall  councclL  Where 
the  7th  day  wes  devised,  and  the  next  Sunday  the  15th  of 
March  the  said  Bpp  sang  a  Magnifick  mass  of  the  holy  Spirit, 
as  they  tearmed  it,  for  a  beginning  of  the  deformation.  On 
the  other  part  the  Comissioners  of  the  faithfull  mett  by  them- 
selves at  the  same  tyme  in  Edenburgh,  and  everie  day  con- 
sulted for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospell;  and  finally  perceav- 
uig  that  the  Queene  Regent  and  the  Papists  were  agreed  by 
reasone  of  the  said  summe  promised  by  them  to  her,  they  de- 
parted leaving  the  Papists  still  at  their  provincial  Councell ; 
Where,  amongst  others  of  the  statutes,  the  23th  of  March  the 
Queene  Regent  caused  proclame  this  at  the  Markett  crosses  at 
Edr.  and  other  places,  containing  in  effect,  that  no  manner  of 
persone  should  take  vpon  hands  to  preach  or  minister  the 
Sacraments,  except  they  were  therto  admitted  by  the  ordinarie 
or  Bishopp  vnder  no  lesse  painc  then  death.  And  because 
they  vnderstood  perfectly  of  the  afore  said  Proclamation  that 
it  wes  disobeyed  and  contemned  by  the  Preachers,  in  Aprill 
following,*  for  contravening  of  the  said  acts  and  proclamations 
vnder  the  peine  of  Rebellion  and  putting  to  the  home,  which 
thing  was  done  express  agt.  the  lawes  and  practise  of  the 
Countrie.  In  the  end  of  this  moneth  of  Aprill  the  minister 
of  Gods  word  John  Knox  arrived  at  Lcith,+  and  on  the 
next  day  after  his  corameing  which  was  called  Phillipp  and 
Jacobs  day,  the  Papists  meeting  at  the  Councell  being  well 
sett  downe  in  the  Blackfryers  of  Edenbrugh,  one  came  in  and 
assurred  them  that  John  Knox  wes  now  come  out  of  ffrance, 
[and]  had  beine  all  that  night  in  the  Towne:  at  the  wch 


*  ••  Tbey  were  luminoned,"  or  some  such  words  muit  be  supplied 
here. 

t  There  is  t  misuse  here  as  to  the  date.  Knox  trrived  on  the 
2d  of  May.    Bee  page  68, 70. 
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newes  they  being  all  astonished  leaving  the  councefl  rose  and- 1 
denly  from  the  board  where  they  satt,  and  passing  forth  to  the 
yeard  altogether  abashed  tearing  the  thing  which  came  sud- 
denly to  pass.  In  the  mean  tyme  that  court  wes  cast  so  that 
they  never  mctt  there  again  to  this  day.  Nevertheless  they 
sent  incontinent  a  post  to  Glasgow  to  the  Queene,  acquainting 
her  of  the  matter,  who  caused  him  to  be  blownc  loud  to  the 
home  the  third  day  after.  Bot  in  the  mean  tyme  the  fahhfull 
being  informed  of  his  commeing  and  thcrwith  encouraged 
ceased  not  to  give  praise  to  God,  and  finally  he  being  convoyed 

to  Dundie  incontinent  preached  the  word  publicqueTy. 

Alwayes  when  they  [the  Lords  of  the  Congregation]  hod 
purged  the  kirks  in  Sterling,  and  ordered  the  Friers  as  they 
had  done  with  them  in  St  Johnstone  and  St  Andrewes,  des- 
troying the  Altars  and  Idolis,  caused  the  Evangell  to  be  pub- 
licquely preached  in  the  Parish  Kirk,  then  they  came  to  Eden- 
brugh  the  penult  day  of  June  not  above  1000  horse  in  com- 
panie,  at  the  first  commeing,  with  some  men  of  warr  about  300 
men.  But  before  their  commeing  to  Edonbrugh,  the  Friers 
takeing  the  fray,  for  their  master  the  Lord  Seyton  then  Provost 
who  hes  appointed  them,  wes  wearie  of  his  office,  the  ffriers 
then  begane  to  dispose  amongst  their  acquaintance  the  best  of 
their  goods  which  were  left  at  that  tyme,  which  thing  the 
Rascall  people  perceaving  went  in,  finding  the  yatcs  open,  and 
suddenly  fell  to  work  and  saked  all.  So  that  before  die  arriv- 
ing of  the  Congregation  neither  Altars,  nor  Idolis,  nor  any 
thing  pertaining  to  Idolatrie  in  the  friers,  wes  left  standing:  soe 
that  the  whole  Churches  about  Edenburgh,  as  well  as  within 
the  Towne  being  purged,  the  faithfull  reioiccd  giving  condigne 
thanks  to  the  Etcrnall  God  who  of  his  mercie  had  wrought  so 
great  things  without  the  expectation  of  all  men.  The  minister 
of  Gods  word  John  Knox  the  same  day  that  the  Congregation 
came  to  Edenbrugh,  made  a  Scrmone  in  St  Giles  Church,  and 
the  next  day  in  the  Abhay,  soc  that  the  dumbe  Idolis  and  all 
darknes  l>eing  taken  away,  the  clear  Ligh-shineing  of  Gods 
word  was  trucry  preached.  The  third  day  after  the  arriveing 
of  the  Congregation  at  Edenburgh,  My  Lord  of  Glenkarne 
with  the  Gent  of  the  west  countrie  came  to  her  [there  ?]  after 
that  they  had  purchased  [purged]  the  churches  in  Glasgow  of 
Idolatrie.  The  names  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  wes 
the  Earie  of  Argyle,  the  Lord  James,  the  Earle  of  Glencarne, 
the  Earle  of  Mentecth,  the  Earle  Rothes.  The  same  day  after 
their  comeing  to  Edr.  the  Lords  and  Principalis  of  the  Congre- 
gation send  to  the  Queene  Regent,  being  at  Dumbarr,  my 
Lord  of  Glencarne,  the  lairds  of  Cunninghamhead  and  Pittaro, 
declaring  to  her  that  the  whole  pretence  wes  for  the  suppress- 
ing of  Idolatrie  and  advancement  of  the  glory  of  God,  desyring 
her  to  release  the  Preachers  from  the  home,  so  that  they  might 
puhlicquely  preach  the  word  of  God.  The  Lords  in  that  cause 
offered  to  doe  obedience  and  service,  protesting  that  they  meant 
nothing  hut  the  setting  furth  of  true  religion,  and  suppressing 
Idolatrie  and  superstition,  and  advanceing  the  glory  of  God  by 
preaching  of  the  word.  Att  that  tyme  thev  obuned  of  the 
Queene  that  the  Preachers  should  he  released  from  the  home 
so  that  they  might  preach  freely  to  all  such  as  pleased  to 
hcare  them,  which  wes  put  in  execution  the  nixt  day  after 
when  they  were  released.*  After  this  there  were  divers  com- 
meing [cummunings]  for  appointment  in  Haddington  and 
other  places,  the  Earle  of  Huntley  being  present  for  the  Queene 
and  others  such  as  shoe  pleased  to  appoint  The  things  that 
the  Lords  demanded  consisted  only  of  these  two  heads,  lhat 
the  word  of  God  might  be  puMiquely  preached,  and  the  french- 
men sent  forth  of  the  countrie ;  bot  her  mind  wes  to  drive 
tyme  with  them  as  well  appeared.  For  shee  had  sent  allreadie 
to  franco  for  more  men  of  warr.  During  this  tyme  the  Con- 
gregation of  Edenbrugh  elected  and  chose  John  Knox  publique- 
57  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edr.  for  their  minister  the  7th  of 
uly. 

At  lenght  shee  [the  Queen  Regent]  took  purpose  at  Dum- 
barr, by  conclusion  of  the  Counccll,  tho  22th  of  Julij,  being 
assuredly  informed  that  the  number  of  the  Congregation  wes 
veric  small,  should  come  to  Edr.  and  compell  the  Congrega- 
tion to  dislodge.  And  for  this  purpose  they  made  all  readie 
that  night  to  depart  in  the  morning  following.  The  Lords  of 
the  Congregation  being  advertifled  hereof  (not  withstanding 
theire  small  number)  resolved  constantly  to  resist  their  [the] 
violence  of  their  adversaries  putting  their  trust  in  God  whose 


*  Ar»»  we  to  infljr  from  thin  that  thn  protentanl  mini*t«<r«  had  HoKislcd 
from  prouching  while  thev  wore  outlawed  7  I  do  not,  indeed,  recollect 
of  an  inttuiiro  of  any  of  them,  exwpl  Knox,  preaching  during  that 
timo. 


cause  they  meantyned,  preferring  the  equitie  of  their  erase  to- 
fore  the  power  and  strenght  of  men.  In  the'  mean  tyme  men 
wes  greate  feare  in  the  Towne  everie  man  wundringwhat  end 
and  aucccaac  the  matter  should  take.  Shortly  so  shoone  as  the 
Lords  were  advertised  that  the  men  of  warr  <*mrmfing  from 
Dumbarr  drew  neere  the  Towne,  the  20th  of  June  airly  in  ths 
morning  at  the  sound  of  the  Commoon  Bell  where 
forth  of  Edr.  with  soe  money  as  God  had  moved  their  herts  to 
assist  them.  The  whole  number  of  the  Congregation  exceed- 
ed not  1500  men.  Which  small  number  being  pott  in  order 
in  the  East  aide  of  Graigmgate,  incontinent  the  horse  men  be- 
ing with  my  Lord  Duke  and  Monsieur  DVmscII  appeared  to 
them  vpon  the  sands  of  Leith  norm  west  from  Lestellrigg 
moveing  towards  Leith.  And  as  soone  as  they  come  neere 
the  East  part  of  Gouburnes  house  that  wea,  they  ahott  from 
the  said  place  a  pcece  of  ordinance  which  dispersed  the  said 
horsemen,  but  soone  after  they  yielded  [i.  e.  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  retired]  themselves,  perceaving  the  whole  num- 
ber approaching,  which  were  about  5000  men,  horse  and  foote. 
The  Congregation  stood  still  in  order  on  the  East  aide  of  the 
Craig,  and  perceaving  the  adversaries  within  helfe  a  mile  they 
prepared  themselvis  to  battell,  not  mynding  [i.  e.  meaning]  to 
remove  out  of  that  place.  And  albeit  the  Lords  had  desyrcd 
the  Captaine  of  the  Cattcll,  the  Lord  Erskin,  to  be  on  their 
side,  nevertheless  they  could  not  persuade  him  to  shew  them 
any  favour,  yet  after  the  Prineipall  Lords  had  spoken  with 
him,  they  sent  from  the  Craigs  desyring  him  that  m  respect  in 
his  conscience  he  favored  the  EvangeU,  and  that  the  matter . 
depended  fully  here  vpon,  that  he  would  assist  them  with  such 
help  as  he  might,  which  thing  he  refused  vtterly,  assuring 
them  that,  if  they  would  now  [not  ?]  take  such  appointment 
as  they  might  have,  he  would  declare  himseive  their  encmie, 
as  he  had  promised  to  the  Queene  in  Dumbarr.  In  the  mean 
tyme  rideing  on  either  side,  they  began  to  speake  to  appoint 
the  matter  which  wes  agreed  vpon. 

[Anno  1560.]  It  wes  printed  that  the  English  men  would 
be  In  Scottland  the  25th  of  March  by  land.  After  my  Lord 
James  had  finally  agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolke  vpon  all 
things,  he  arrived  againe  at  Pettenweeme  the  9th  day  after  his 
departing.  In  the  meanc  tyme  the  Princippalls  of  the  flrench- 
men  being  informed  that  the  Queencs  Anme  wes  not  in  i — -" 


neas  to  come  in  before  the  said  day,  they  took©  a  high  en 
price.  For  the  7th  of  March,  they  imparted  forth  of  Leith  and 
other  places  where  they  had  beine  in  garrison*  to  the  greate 
destruction  and  loss  of  the  Countrie,  the  number  of  2000 
souldiers  of  the  most  able  and  best  equipeit  beside  900  Horse- 
men, and  marched  towards  Lithgow.  where  they  remained  the 
first  night  All  the  Countrie  wes  in  a  fray,  not  knowing  their  pur- 
pose vniill  the  nixt  day  at  night  they  came  to  Monebcth,  and  some 
of  them  lodged  in  Kirk  in  TiUock*  The  Duke  being  surely  ad- 
vertised that  their  purpose  wes  to  come  to  Glasgow,  he  depart- 
ed with  small  company  the  night  before  thefr  arriving.  That 
wes  in  my  Lord  Dukes  Company,  the  Earles  of  Arrane,  Argyle 
and  Glencarne,  with  their  howsholds  only,  flbr  they  suspected 
not  nor  would  not  have  thought  that  the  ffrenchmen  durst  at 
that  tyme  have  taken  such  an  enterprice.  Imediately  there  wes 
proclamation  made  through  Cliddesdale  and  other  shires,  and 
likewise  privie  writings  sent  by  my  Lord  Duke  and  the  other 
Lord*  to  their  friends  and  servants,  That  they  should  inc 
nently  come  to  lum  in  Hamilton  for  their  defence,  and  i 
tance  of  the  ffrenchmen,  and  becawe  uvrr  [beacons  of  war?] 
brunt  vpon  the  highest  hills  for  the  same  effect.  But  indeed 
they  gathered  slowly,  so  that  it  appeared  planly,  if  God  would 
have  suffered  it,  the  ffrenchmen  might  easily  and  without  any 
resistance  have  come  vp  Clyde,  and  had  done  whatever  it  had 
pleased  them  throughout  all  that  Countrie.  Not  with  **»**My£ 
after  that  they  had  taken  by  force  the  Bpps  Castle,  and  had 
cruelly  hanged  a  part  of  the  souldiers,  (Scotts  men)  tliat  were 
therein,  and  had  chased  the  rest  that  made  resistance  in  the 
Towne,  the  aecond  day  after  ther  comeing  to  Glasgow  there 
came  a  writing  to  him  [them]  from  the  Queene,  containing 
in  effect  that  shee  wes  surely  informed  that  the  English  anme 
was  alreadic  come  from  Berwick  and  within  Scotland ;  wherefore 
shee  willed  them  with  all  possible  expedition  to  rerurne  againe, 
which  they  did  imediately.  The  damage  which  they  did  wes 
not  so  greate  as  men  supposed,  for  they  had  no  tyme  sufficient 
When  the  Lords  that  were  at  Hamilton  were  advertised  of 
their  departing,  my  Lord  of  Arrane  with  soe  many  horsemen 
as  were  readie,  past  fordward  to  follow  the  ffrenchmen,  f 
tending  that  if  they  had  seen  sufficient  occasione  to  have  I 
with  them.  The  next  day  they  shewed  themselves  as  the 
(frenchmen  past  by  the  Callander,  but  there  wes  no  appear* 
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fibr  their  wea  no  perue.  Arwayes  they  kept  them  does 
>,  far  they  exceeded  not  800  men.  Soe  the  ffirench- 
9'  to  Lithgow,  where  they  ley  the  space  of  8  dayes, 
contmuaH  spoile  in  all  the  uountrie  about  within 
of  viii  miles.  The  damage  which  they  did  of  all 
especially  of  cattle,  sheepe  and  horse  wes  exceeding 

and  likewise  killed  and  tooke  diverse  men  prisoners. 


Dureing  this  tyme  the  Congregation  prepared  themselves  to 
meet  the  English  armie,  and  for  die  same  purpose  there  wes 
proclamation  made  in  CKddeefan,  flyfe,  Angus,  Merries,  and 
Strathearne.  The  ffifenchmen  being  surely  advertised  that  the 
English  anme  wes  in  readmesse  they  came  to  Leith  the  39  of 
March,  where  all  things  were  prepared  that  were  necessare  for 
their  defence,  and  every  day  they  made  spoil  in  the  Countrie. 
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Tax  first  Poem  inserted  in  the  Supplement  is  so  exceeding- 
ly rare,  that  the  copy  from  which  I  have  printed  is  supposed 
to  be  unique.  It  it  valuable,  as  the  principal  events  in  our  Re- 
former's hie  are  commemorated  in  it,  and  the  leading  features 
of  his  character  delineated,  by  the  pen  of  one  who  was  person- 
alty acquainted  with  him.  As  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
8cottish  language  and  versification  at  the  period  in  which  it 
was  composed,  the  old  orthography  has  been  carefully  retain- 
ed. The  serious  reader  will  be  pleased  in  tracing  the  vein  of 
piety  which  runs  through  rhymes  which  must  appear  to  him 
rode,  aad  sometimes  almost  unintelligible.— Its  author,  John 
Davidson,  was  a  regent  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and 
afterwards  nrfxuster,  first  of  Libberton,  and  then  of  8alt-Preston, 
nowcaOed  Prestonpans.  I  have  already  referred  to  several  of 
his  other  writings.  (Page  144,  183.)  In  1602  he  pub- 
hsheda Catechism* entitled M8omeHelpes for  Young  Schol- 
lers  in  Christianity ,**  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Robert  YValde- 
grave  in  1602.  And  ha  died  about  1608.  Note  subjoined 
lo  Jameson's  edition  of  his  Catechism,  1708.  Life  of  David- 
son, in  Wodrow*s  M88.  vol  i.  BibL  Coll.  Gias. 

The  Latin  Poems  which  follow  are  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Advocates  Library.  They  exhibit  traits  in  the  characters  of  the 
principal  8cotnsh  Martyrs  and  Reformers,  and  contain  alio- 
sions  to  several  events  in  their  Kves  which  I  have  not  met  with 
elsewhere.  On  this  account,  and  also  as  a  specimen  of  Scot- 
tiah  Indenture,  I  have  published  a  selection  from  the  MS.  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  From  the  corrections  with  which  it  abounds 
there  is  reason  to  mink  that  the  copy  in  the  Library  had  be- 
longed tax  the  author.  It  likewise  contains  Latin  Poems,  en- 
titled « Iconee  Regum  Judas  et  Israelis."— The  author,  John 
Johnston,  was  a  professor  of  the  New  College  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews,  at  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  and  com- 
meucasnant  of  the  seventeenth  centurr.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  and  associate  of  Andrew  Melville,  the  learned  principal 
of  that  College.  He  published, « Heroes  ex  omni  Historia 
8cotica  lectissuni.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1603."  4to.  And 
also  M  Inscriptiones  Heroics)  Regum  Scotorum,"  which  were 
reprinted  in  «  Deficia  Poetarum  Scotorum."  His  Veases  on 
Buchanan  are  inserted  in  u  Poetarum  8cotorum  Muse  8ecnv," 
Tom.  it  p.  500.  It  is  said  that  he  also  published  a  book  on 
the  government  of  the  church  by  Bishops ;  but  this  I  have  not 
seen.  There  is  a  Life  of  Johnston,  in  Wodrow's  MSS.  vol. 
iL  Bibl  Cofl.  Oka. 


ANE    BREIP    COM- 
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ties,  in  respect  of  the  sureties  of  the  same,  to  all  that 
walk  in  it,  amplify  it  chiefly  be  that  notabili  docu- 
ment of  Goddis  michtie  protectioun,  in  preser- 
uing  his  maist  vpricht  seruand,  and  feruent 
Messinger  of  Christis  Euangell,  Iohne 
Knox.     Set  forth  in  Ingiis  meter  be 
M.  Iohne  Dauidsone,  Regent 
in  S.  Leonards  College. 

1  Quhairunto  is  addit  in  the  end  ane  schort  discurs  of  the 
Estaitis  quha  hes  cans  to  depioir  the  deith  of  this  Excellent 
seruand  of  God. 

1  P8ALME.  XXXVIL 
1  Mark  the  vpricht  man,  and  behauld  the  lust,  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace. 

1IMPRENTIT     AT    8ANCTAN- 
drois  be  Robert  Lekpmrik.    Anno.  1673. 


TO  THE  MAIST  GODLIE,  ANCIENT,  AND  WOR- 
thie  Schir  Iohne  Wischart  ofPittarrow  Knicht,  M.  Johne 
Dauidsone  wisus  the  continuall  assistance  of  the 
Spreit  of  God,  to  the  end,  and  in  the  end. 
Coksiddbbino  withmy  self  (maist  worthie  Knicht)  the  greit 
frailtie  and  vnsureness  of  all  strenthis  eirthly  quhatsueuer, 
quhar  in  ma  lefinggod,vsisto  put  histraist  on  the  ane  part,  and 
the  sure  fortres  and  saifgaird  of  vprichtnes,  howbeit  destitute 
of  all  aide  warkfiy  on  the  vthar  part :  I  culd  not  withhald  my 
pen  frd  vttering  of  that  praise  and  commendatioun  of  vprichtnes, 
quhilk  in  my  mynde  I  had  consauit  of  the  same.    Being  chief- 
ly mouit  heirunto  be  the  Miraculous  (as  I  may  weill  call  it) 
and  maist  wonderrull  preseruatioun  of  that  maist  notabili  ser- 
uand of  God,  and  ainceir  Preicheour  of  Christis  Euangell, 
Iohne  Knox.     Quha  being  bot  of  small  estimatioun  befoir  the 
eyis  of  the  warid  (at  greit  befoir  God)  was  hatit.vnto  the  deith. 


'•^m 
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Art ^^ohbelCngHQDMn^Ppnoe^tiid  grab  men  of 
the  wmrld,  and  nnafiy To! ill  the  imbul  of  Sathenia  sn#arfk(a), 
in  Scotland,  Inland  and  France,  Zee,  not  only  waft  he  ham, 
■nd  niUit on,  bot  also  persecutit  nuis$  scharpiy, and.hxmtit 
from  place  to  place  at  one  vnworthie  of  ony  sodetie  with 
man,  And  almooht  thar  wer  michtie  and  potent,  see,  and 
wantet  na  euilrwul,  and  he  on  the  TuWsyde  ane  pure  man, 
alane,  and  oft  tyme*  without  help,  or  aaaiatance  or  ye  warld, 
nt  was  he  michtely  preseruit,  and  as  in  a  maist  sore  saifgard 
(all  the  wickits  attends quha  thristit  naming  mair  nor  his  blade 
being;  frustrat)  conducted  to  ane  maist  quyet,  peacialiill  and 
happy  end,  to  the  greit  advancement  of  uoddis  glorie,  and 
amgulare  comfort  of  his  Kirk,  and  to  the  confusioun  of  8ethan 
and  discGfort  of  all  his  wkkit  uistruroetis.  Thaiiibir  that  this 
aa  notabil  and  eukfet  ane  documttof  the  louing  cairofourgod 
towardis  his  seru&ds  sold  not  with  him  be  burnt  hot  ahyde 
recent  in  memorie  till  all  the  inhabhantk  of  this  Keahna  in  aB 
ages  to  cum.  I  hane  preissit  (b)  schortly  in  this  lytill  paper 
to  mak,  as  it  wer,  ane  memorial]  of  the  same,  and  yat  in  that 
ttguage  quhilk  is  maist  oftmoun  to  tins  hail  Realme,  to  the  in- 
tent that  asweill  Tnleurnit  as  karnit  may  be  pertakeirs  of  the 
same.  Not  that  I  think  my  self  abill  to  hamuli  an  worthie  ane 
mater  ▼orthehe  in  ony  toung,  bot  mat  partly  I  may  achaw  my 
gude  will  in  this  mater,  and  partly  to  gif  occaaioun  to  vtheris, 
that  baith  has  mair  dexteritie  in  sic  thingis,  and  grelter  oppor- 
tunitie  of  tyme,  to  intreit  the  same  at  grerter  tenth.  That  be 
calling  to  mynd  this  notabill  ezfipill  of  Godw  louing  cair  to- 
wardis vs,  we  in  all  thir  feirfull  day ia  (ouhanin  he  that  sour  not 
tryall  anpreching  neir  ia  destitute  of  lodgement)  may  be 
atnmthmt  and  encourageit  to  ga  fordwart  vpnchtly,  euerie  ane 
in  our  awin  rocatioun,  without  declyning  outher  to  the  richt 
hand  or  to  the  left.  And  principally  that  our  watche  men  faint 
not,  nor  begin  to  touk  (c),  or  natter  with  the  world  for  feir  of 
Tyrama,  bot  that  may  may  hone  braain  faces,  and  fbirhddia  of 
Iron  aganis  the  threimings  of  the  wkkit,  cddempning  impietie 
ofaOperaounia  in  plane  tennis,  following  the  emsipill  of  tins 
maist  se&ous  seru&a  of  God,  of  quhoe  heirtofotr  we  haue  maid 
mentioun,  and  that  being  sasurit  gif  sa  may  walk  vpnchtly  in 
disdisrsjemgcfthsiron^that  may  ar  in  ye  protectioun  of 
the  Almkhtie, 

i  And  this  small  (rata  of  my  sober  trauems,  I  haue  thocht 
gads  to  ofler  an4  p»ssntto  sow  (maist  worthie  Knidht)  not  aa 
inekiM  for  that,  that  I  thocht  it  worthie  to  be  presentit  til  ony ; 
as  mat  I  wald  let  my  gude  will  and  grate  (d)  mynd,  be  the 
same  appeir  towardis  sow,  throw  quhaia  procurement  I  obtenit 
the  benefits  of  that  godly  and  fidthfull  (thocht  meckit  and 
falsely  traducit  of  tbe  warld)  aocietie,  quhairof  presently  I  am 
participant  For  the  quhilk  I  acknawledge  me,  and  my  hum- 
bill  aeruice  alwayis  adacttit  to  zour  honour.  And  howbeit  (as 
I  mon  confes)  nathing  can  proceid  of  rae  that  may  in  ony 
wayia  correspond  to  tour  mentis  towardis  me :  zit  sal  the 
thankfulnes  of  mynd  at  na  tyme  (God  willing)  be  deficient 
Quhilk  is  to  be  acceptit  quhahr  other  thingis  are  lacking,  in 
place  of  greit  rewaird.  And  the  rather  haue  I  takin  bauldness 
to  dedicat  this  lytill  Treateis  vnto  zour  honour,  baith  hecaus 
I  vnderstude,  zow  euer  to  haue  bene  sen  xour  Chyldheid,  ane 
vnfenzeit  fauourar,  and  montenar  to  zour  power  of  vprichtnes, 
quhais  praise  in  mis  lytill  Volume  is  introath.  And  also,  that 
this  notabill  seruand  of  God  (quhais  michtie  prcsrruation,  not- 
withstanding the  wickitis  rage,  to  ane  quyet  end,  chiefly  moiit 
me  to  this  busines)  was  maist  bclufit  of  zow  qohile  he  leuit, 
and  yat  for  yat  greit  vprichtnes  quhilk  ze  saw  from  tyme  to 
tyme  maist  viuely  expres  the  self  in  him.  And  finally,  that 
your  honour  may  be  mufit  heirby,  as  zo  haue  begunne  and 
continewit  to  this  day  ane  zeloos  professoor  of  Goddis  word, 
mantenar  of  the  samin,  and  lufer  of  his  seruandis :  aa  ze  may 
perseueir  to  the  end  of  zour  ryfe,  without  aclander  to  zour  pro- 
fessioun,  euer  approuing  the  treuth,  and  haitting  impietie  in  all 
persounis,  not  leaning  to  warldly  wisdome,  nor  louking  for  the 
pleasure  of  greit  men  in  the  warld :  Sen  nane  of  thir  thingis, 
hut  only  vprichtnes  can  outher  mak  ane  pleasand  to  God,  or 
zH  sure  in  this  warld.  And  sa  traisting  that  zour  honour  will 
accept  this  my  sober  offer  (till  God  grant  better  occaaioun  of 

greter)  intil  gude  part     I  commit  zow  to  the  protectioun 

of  tbe  Almkhoe,  mat  quhen  it  sail  pleis  God  to  tak 

zow  f urth  of  this  miaerie,  ze  may  end  zour  fife 

in  the  sajictincatkran  of  his  haly  name. 

To  quhom  be  praise  and  Glorie,  for 

euer.  Amen.  From  Sanctandrois 

the  XVm.  of  February. 


lob.  II. 


ANE  BBBIF  CQMMENBATTDV1*  OF 

8EN  thai  wsse  men  tfflhs«studj*a> 

Intothkeuthskstrenh^toprsoair      *""' 

As  micht be  eeUfeainl  to  thame  mcht  sodomy, 

Quhen  ony  danger  dang  thame  In  dlspafr. 

WaUthow  gude  Rcider  haue  ane  stxenmpise^ 

Maist  Strang  and  stark  to  rin  to  in  dastwa  1%  1%  1& 

This  Wtm  achedufl  schortry  sail  dedsir  EoelssLI. 

How  that  the  surest  Towrek  vprichtnes.  Tn.%69Xrt9U 

Quhijk  vprichtnes  we  may  descriue  to<be: 
Ane  traid  of  lyft  conforme  to  Godda  cctnmatM 
Without  all  poynoon  of  Hypocrisie 
Or  turning  to  or  fine,  from  hand  to  hand* 
Bot  stom^  at  the  word  of  God  to  stand, 
Eschewing  alwayis  it  for  to  transgres 
Not  bowing  back  for  thame  mat  antmmand. 
This  wayk  we  may  desuiue  mis  tpih-huiea. 

ForfinrtthartwrjaCastefl,Towre,nor 
Nor  naturall  strenth,  as  Alexander  sayia, 
Bot  minis  Ingvne  may  ▼incous  and  otng 
Aa  that  he  had  experience  in  his  dsyis, 
Na  strenth  was  sure  to  mame  mat  was 
The  Craig  m  Asia  dWbekwitnes, 
Howbeit  u  hicht  ▼nto&e  sky  itrsia, . 
It  was  ouercum  for  husT  of  rprkhtnea. 

Eom^matbaflfuUBourofBabikoe, 
Na  aarfgaird  was  to  Darius  we  reid, 
Suppoisit  was  sne  maist  etrany  Ponaeone, 
Andmony  ma  I  micht  dedair  m  deia, 
Bot  sic  exempellis  Foraine  nana  we  neid, 
Quhat  surenes  land' the  Bischopisbalynes, 
Into  Dumbartane  quhair  he  pat  his  Cfessl 
It  was  not  half  assure  sa  Yprichmes. 

The  force  of  man  gif  ony  *BL  obtans\ 
Kinred,  or  friends  to  be  ane  gainl  asaiat  atzaasj 
Alt  is  bot  vane,  thar  can  not  man  d>sne\ 
For  quha  mair  surety-  Into  Rayat  (/)  savajj 
Nor  the  grek  Cortq^eronrh»fzwn&asaafla> 
Zit  was  he  poysomH  aa  sttmeVaii  snfraa% 
Innll  his  Camp  quhilk  be  had  led  sa  Ian* 
Than  quhat  is  force  of  man  tiU  vprichtnaa>  * 

Riches  and  rent  we  ken  doia  not  ahyde, 
Bot  flitta  and  fochia  (g)  euer  to  and  tta, 
TTian  vane  it  is  in  thame  for  to  cenfyde, 
Hen  that  we  ae  thame  as  wefll  cum  as  ga> 
Thnirfoir  my  friendis  sen  mat  the  cace  is  aa. 
That  warldly  strenth  can  haue  na  mckernes, 
Sum  vther  sai%aird  surely  we  mon  ha, 
Quhilk  is  nocht  elhs  bot  only  *< 


Q.Gnrtfi.7. 


Q-Ourtla. 


Q.OurtI.a. 


!VSS.4lL* 
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(a)  •oldiert.      (*)  pressed,  endearonrsd.     («)  shift.      (rf)frstefU. 


Bot  sum  perchance  that  wmka  mair  wykfie, 
Will  say  thav  wait  ane  wyle  (k)  mat  I  na  wist, " 

—  ■■ ' :o<  ~- 


With  iouking  thay  will  Isngil  (i  w 

And  on  thair  feit  will  ay  Ikht  quhen  may  Set: 

Thinking  all  sUrenes  thairin  to  consist ; 

Hypocrisie  is  quent  (A)  with  quyetnes, 

Bot  all  begyKt  thay  ajr  roto  the  mist  "' 

For  nathing  can  be  sure  but 


For  quhat  become  of  fids  AcbitopheO, 
For  sis- far  ss  he  saw  befbir  his  nets. 
The  Scripture  schawls  I  neid  not  heir  to 
The  lyke  of  this  in  many  Historeis, 
I  micht  bring  forth  that  to  my  pnpoii 
How  Hypocrites  into  thafrcxaftynes, 
Thame  selfis  hes  trappit  with  gjtit 
Becaus  thay  did  eschew  aO  vprichtnes, 


Bot  quha  sa  euer  on  the  vther 
Hes  preissit  partly  to  leaf 
And  be  the  treuth  bound  bauidry  nil 
Hes  euer  had  the  maist  securitie. 


.17. 


T. 


(*) 


excellent, 
koswatriek. 


(0 


litwr11^. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Ml 


Deni.6. 


Dani.3. 


FW  may  had  God  thair  buckler  for  to  be, 
QohoiDeweiiKmgnnttobeaneitnngfortres,    Psalm.  76. 
OfqohomethaDeufflcannotgetnctorie  Psalm.  89. 

Nor  aO  the  enemifli  of  vprichtDes. 

Thmkwefflmy  rnerKuathkknafwMeitfcir  (/),  I  Sam.  17. 18. 

ForquhasalirfofDnuidfortorod,  19.20.S1.23. 

lUyse  quhat  enemies  he  had  iJquhair,  29.  3& 

And  lit  how  sorely  he  did  ay  proceld.  28am. 2.8.5. 

Becaus  he  waOut  vprichtly  m  deid.  8.  16. 16.  18. 

He  was  mair  sure  from  Saulis  cruelnes,  20. 

Nor  gif ten  thousand  men  intill  his  neid,  1  8am.  23. 
Had  with  him  bene  syne  lackit  yprichtnes. 

Of  sic  exempilk  we  micht  bring  anew, 
Bot  ane  thair  is  that  preins  our  purpois  plane 
Of  Daniell  that  Propheit  wyse  and  trew, 
How  oft  was  he  in  danger  to  be  slane. 
Into  the  Lyonis  Den  he  (and  na  pane. 
The  three  Children  the  fyre  did  not  oppres. 
I  think  this  only  Historic  micht  gane, 
To  preif  how  sure  ane  Towre  is  yprichtnes. 

Botnt  becaus  exempOk  fetchit  far, 
Mnfii  not  so  muche  as  thay  thingis  quhilk  we  se, 
Ipurpok  schortry  now  for  to  cum  nor, 
Ynto  the  but  (m)  quhair  chiefly  I  waM  be : 
That  is  to  schaw  the  prufe  beibir  sour  Ee. 
Of  thir  premises,  as  all  mon  oonfes 
That  hes  sene  God  whiting  in  this  countrie, 
How  ane  hes  bene  preseruit  in  yprichtnes. 

It  is  Iohne  Knox  in  deid  quhome  of  I  mens, 
That  feruent  fidthfull  seruand  of  the  Lord, 
Quhome  I  dar  bauldly  byde  at  till  haue  bene, 
Ane  maist  trew  PreicneouT  of  the  Lordk  word. 
I  rak  nathing  quhat  Rebalds  (n)  heir  record, 
Quha  neuer  cold  speik  gude  of  godlynes. 
This  man  I  say  eschaipit  tyre  and  sword, 
And  deh  in  peace,  in  praise  of  yprichtnes. 


Ames.  L  7. 
Markl. 
1.  Cor.  1. 
Iaco.2. 


For  went  I  wait  that  8codand  neuer  tare, 
In  8cottk  kid  (o)  ana  man  mair  Eloquent 
Into  perswading  also  I  am  sure, 
Was  nane  in  Europe  that  was  mair  potent 
In  Greik  and  Hebrew  he  was  excellent, 
And  ak  in  Latine  toung  his  propernes, 
Was  tryit  trym  quhen  scouers  wer  present 
Bot  thir  wer  nathing  till  hk  yprichtnes. 

For  fra  the  tyme  that  God  anis  did  him  call, 
To  bring  thay  joyful  newis  ynto  this  land, 
Quhilk  hes  illuminat  baith  greit  and  small, 
He  maid  na  stop  but  passit  to  fra  hand, 
Idolatrie  maist  stoutly  to  ganestand : 
And  chiefly  that  great  Idoll  of  the  Mes. 
Howbeh  maist  michtie  enemies  he  fand, 
Zh  achrinkit  he  na  quhit  from  ▼prichtnes. 

The  greuous  Galayis  maid  him  not  agast, 
Althocht  the  Prelate  gold  in  greit  did  gat, 
Onh*  schipburd  in  the  sey  htm  for  to  cast, 
He  find  sk  grace  they  sufTcrit  him  to  leiC 
Zea  mairatour  thay  did  him  not  mkchei£ 
As  thay  did  hk  Compauieounk  mair  and  lea, 
With  pynefufl  pankauhen  thay  thair  pythk  did  preif, 
God  am  prooydit  far  his  ▼prichtnes. 

hi  Ingfand  syne  he  did  esehaip  the  Ire, 
Of  Iesabell,  that  Monstour  of  Mahoun,  (©) 


Bot  that  this  may  be  maid  main 
I  will  dkcurs  sum  thing  in  special^ 
Tukhing  flik  Lamp,  on  lyfe  quhill  he  did  lest, 
First  he  deseendit  bot  of  Image  small. 
Ascommounry  God  yak  for  to  call. 
The  eempin  sort  hk  summoundk  tfl  exprea, 
8a  calling  him,  he  gaue  him  giftk  with  all 
Maist  excellent  besyde  hk  ▼prichtnes. 


®. 


r.      (art  batt,  or  mark. 


C»)Irward 
(r)tbsSHL 


In  Scotland  nixt  with  termor  hfan  to  tyie, 
Thay  brint  hk  picture  in  Edinburgh  Toon. 
Bot  sen  to  Scotland  last  he  maid  him  boun,  (q) 
Quhat  battril  he  hes  bidden  te  may  gee, 
Sen  Dagon  and  thay  Demlhs  he  gart  ding  doun, 
In  spyte  of  thame  that  hath  ▼prichtnes. 

Thay  that  hes  bene  cheif  in  Authoring, 
For  the  maist  part  had  him  at  deidly  feid, 
Zh  he  eschaipit  all  their  crueltic, 
Howbcit  oftymes  thay  did  deuyse  hes  deid, 
Zea,  sum  wer  knawin  perfitely  be  the  held, 
Quha  vndertuke  hk  Dnige  for  to  ores, 
Zh  bauldly  be  hk  baner  he  abaid, 
And  did  not  iouk  ane  ioit  from  yprichtnes. 

Bot  cheifly  anis  he  was  put  to  ane  peace,  (r) 
Quhen  that  the  Quene  of  tressoun  did  accuse  him 
Befoir  hir  Lords  in  haly  Rudehous  place. 
Quhair  clawbacki  of  the  Court  thocm  till  abuse  htm 
Se  prudetly  this  Propheit  yair  did  tb©  him, 
Into  refuting  of  thair  rulkchenes. 
That  all  the  haul  Nobilitk  did  ruse  (#)  him 
And  praish  God  for  hk  greit  yprichtnes. 

Quhen  Quene  and  Court  could  not  get  him  cduict, 
Bot  sa  wer  dkappotnth  of  thair  pray, 
Thay  ffyit  in  fane  that  he  schaipit  quick, 
Zit  at  the  lekt  to  get  thair  wilk  sum  way, 
Thay  wald  haue  had  him  wardit  for  ane  day, 
In  Dauok  Towre,  zea,  for  ane  hour  or  lea, 
It_was  denyit  for  ocht  the  Quene  culd  say. 

how  sure  was  yprichtnes. 


Thair  micht  be  i 


Bot  in  quhat  perrefl  trow  xe  he  was  last, 
Quhen  Edinburgh  he  left  with  hart  full  sair, 
Doubtles  na  les  nor  ony  that  hes  past, 
In  spyte  thay  spak  that  him  thay  suld  not  spair 
Thay  suld  him  schuit  into  the  Pulpet  thair 
Becaus  he  did  rebuke  thair  fylthenes, 
And  mkehant  (t)  murther  that  infects  the  air, 
Zit  God  preseruit  him  in  yprichtnes. 

Mony  may  dangers  nor  I  can  deckir, 
Be  sey  and  land  this  Propheit  did  sustene, 
In  France  and  Ingland,  Scotland,  heir  and  thair, 
Quhilk  I  refer  to  thame  that  mair  hes  bene, 
Intill  hk  company  and  sk  things  sene. 
Bot  thk  far  schordy  I  haue  maid  progress, 
To  preif  how  God  maist  surely  dok  mantene, 
8k  as  continew  intil  ▼prichtnes. 

For  thk  Excellent  seruand  of  the  Lord, 
Vnto  the  deith  was  hath  as  we  knaw, 
For  sinceir  preiching  of  the  Lordk  word 
With  Kingk,  Princes,  hk  estah  and  law, 
Zit  in  thair  Ire  him  micht  may  not  ouirthraw, 
He  did  depart  in  peace  and  plesandnes : 
For  all  the  troubhs  that  xe  hard  vs  schaw 
That  he  sostenit  for  hrfe  of  yprichtnes. 

And  thk  k  merwell  gif  we  will  considder, 
Ane  sempill  man  but  (u)  warldly  force  or  aide, 
Againk  quhome  Kingk  and  Princes  did  conndder  (v)r 
How  he  suld  fend  (u>)  from  furie  and  thair  fead  (x), 
Syne  kane  thk  lyfe  with  hat  for  all  thair  pkdd  (y), 
He  had  ane  surer  gaird  we  mon  oonfes, 
Nor  ony  warldly  strenth  that  can  be  maid. 
Quhilk  was  nathing  but  only  yprichtnes. 

Bot  sum  may  say  quhairto  suld  thow  prefer 
Thk  yprichtnes  quhilk  thow  extolk  sa  hie 
Vntill  all  warldly  strenthk  that  euer  werl 
Sen  that  the  contrair  day  he  we  may  se, 
How  upricht  men  ar  murtherh  mischantfie,  Gene.  4. 

As  first  was  AbeU  with  greit  cruelnea,  Matth.  14. 

Gude  Iohne  the  Baptist,  and  ak  Zacharie,  2.  Chro.  24. 

Zea,  Chriirt  him  self  fer  sH  hk  ▼prichtnes.  Matth.  27. 


& 


ready,         (r)  praaa,  difflealty.         (#)  •xtol. 
t    withoet.  (a)  coafedsratt.  (»)  ' 

,jf)  pwa,  oootrovtny 


(()  wicked. 
(*)  saadty. 
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Peter  and  Paull  with  mony  ma  eensyne,         Euseb.  To.  4. 
And  oflai  zeros  mliiglandaa  we  kpaw,  foL7. 

How  mony  piteouary  waa  put  to  pyne.  Vide  8W- 

And  now  in  France  that  achame  is  for  to  achaw.  dannm. 
lames  our  gude  Regent  rakkin  in  that  raw  (r), 
Quha  had  rung  zit  wcr  not  hia  richteousnesv 
8a,  I  can  sc  nathing  aa  aone  ouirthraw, 
Man  in  this  eirth  aa  dob  thia  vprichtnes. 

To  thia  I  answer  into  tennis  echort, 
Quhcn  warldly  strenth  is  vincust  and  maid  waist,    Prouer.  11. 
With  it  man  tynis  boith  courage  and  comfort, 
Quhen  it  is  tynt  quhairin  he  pat  his  traist : 
Bot  quha  that  dcith  in  yprichtnes  dois  taist,  Prouer.  11. 

Ball  haue  the  lyfc  tliat  lesta  with  joyfulnea,  Matth.  16. 

8a  thay  are  sure,  beams  thay  ar  unbraiat 
Be  the  Eternal!  for  thair  vpnchtnea. 

But  this  aa  lichtly  we  may  not  pass  by  t 
I  grant  indeed  quha  preissk  vprichtlie 
To  serue  the  Lord  mon  first  them  selfia  deny,        Matth.  16. 
And  na  wayis  drcs  to  daut  (a)  thame  daintebo- 
Bot  thame  prcpair  for  troublis  Identlie  (b),  2.  Time  3. 

For  troublis  ar  the  bage  thay  mon  posses,  Psalm.  84, 

Sen  Sathan  ccisis  not  continuallie.  1.  Pet  6. 

To  troubill  thame  that  followia  vprichtnes.  lob.  1. 

Quhylis  hariing  (c)  thame  befoir  Princes  and  Kings,  Luc.  21. 
Aa  railing  Rcbalds  rudelie  to  lie  rent,  1.  Reg.  10. 

Accusing  thame  of  troubling  of  all  things,  1.  Reg.  17. 

As  cankerit  Carlis  that  can  not  be  content, 
Except  all  things  be  done  be  thair  consent*. 
Now  scomit,  now  scurgeit,  now  bad  with  tritternee,  Matth.  27. 
Imprissonit,  and  sindrie  fassiounis  achent  (rf),        IeremL  38. 
And  sum  tymea  dreuin  to  deith  for  vprichtnes.        Act  12. 

This  is  thair  lote  oftymes  I  will  not  lane  (e) 
Into  this  eirth  that  vae  to  he  vpricht, 
Bot  quhat  of  this?  my  purpois  zit  is  plane: 
That  is,  that  thay  ar  surer  day,  and  nicht,  Psalm.  91. 

For  all  this  wo,  not  only  warldly  wicht  Psalm.  118. 

For  in  thair  conscience  is  mair  quyetnes 
In  greitest  troublis,  nor  the  men  of  micht 
Hes  in  thair  Castclls,  without  vprichtnes. 

For  quhcn  Belshazzcr  greit  King  of  the  Eist,    Dani.  5. 
Anc  thousand  of  hia  Princes  had  gart  call, 
Drinkand  the  wyne  befoir  thame  at  the  Feist, 
Intill  his  prydefull  Pomp  Imperiall  : 
Euin  in  the  middis  of  this  his  mime  hall 
He  saw  ane  sicht  that  sank  him  in  sadnes, 
Quhen  he  persauit  the  linger  on  the  wall, 
Wryting  his  wrak  for  his  vnvprichtnea. 

Quhat  sail  1  say  I  neid  not  till  insist, 
To  schaw  how  thay  to  God  that  dois  RebeD. 
In  thair  maist  micht  can  not  be  baldin  Mist, 
For  in  this  warld  thay  do  begin  thair  hell, 
As  Cain  did  that  slew  the  iust  Abell,  Gene.  4. 

Within  thair  breist  thay  beir  sic  bailfulnea,  Esai.  66. 

That  toung  of  men  can  not  the  teynd  part  tell,      Prouer.  15. 
Of  inward  torments  for  vnvprichtnes. 

Bot  thay  that  walks  vprichtly  with  the  Lord,         Prouer.  14. 

In  greitest  troublis  wantis  not  in  wart  rest, 

As  the  Apoetiliis  doung  (/)  for  Goddis  word\      Acta.  6. 

Reioysit  that  for  Christ  sa  thay  wer  drest 

Peter  in  prisone  sleipit  but  molest  Act  12. 

Paull  in  the  stocks  and  Sylas  with  glaidnes,  Act  16. 

Did  sing  anc  Psalme  at  midnicht,  sa  the  best 

Surenes  that  man  can  haue,  is  vprichtnes. 

8a  be  this  surenes  now  I  do  not  mene. 
That  Godds  seruands  ar  neucr  take  away, 
Be  cruell  men,  for  the  contrair  is  sene, 
For  God  oftymes  of  his  Iudgements  I  say, 
Letts  thame  so  fall,  as  thocht  befoir  the  day : 
To  plague  the  warld  for  thair  vnthankfulnes, 


(0  reckon  in  that  rank. 


» 


M^EfP"* jO  awimtd, m  diffrantd. 


beat,  or  scourged. 


(*)  diligently. 
(«)  conceal. 


Quhilk  is  not  worthie  of  ak  men 

Bot  I  mene  thia  be  strenth  of  tpiiuhtuea. 

That  quhen  itplesis  God  to  let  thame  fiu% 
Thay  haue  sic  inwart  comfort  without  cair, 
That  thay  depart  with  toy  Angelical], 
Of  lvfe  aasunt  that  lestis  for  euer  mair. 
And  zit  sum  tyme  he  dois  his  seruands  span; 
To  let  the  Tyrannia  ae  hia  roichtinea, 
In  spy  te  of  thame,  that  he  can  hia  alquhair, 
Preaerue  maist  surely  intill  vpnchtnea. 

Quhilk  we  haue  sene  aa  we  can  not  deny, 
Into  Iohne  Knoxis  michtie  presentation, 
Quhilk  till  our  comfort  we  sukl  all  apply, 
I  mene  that  ar  the  Faithfull  Congregatumn. 
Sen  he  departit  with  sic  conaolatioun 
Eucn  as  he  leuit,  he  deit  in  Faithfulnea, 
Being  assurit  in  Christ  of  his  Saluatioiin, 
As  in  the  end  he  schew  with  vprichtnes. 

Sa  is  he  past  from  pane  to  plesure  ay, 
And  till  greit  eia  doutles  vnull  him  sell, 
Bot  for  anc  plague  till  vs  I  dair  wefll  say, 
As  sair  I  feir  we  sail  heir  achortly  tell, 
Schir  wink  at  vice  (g)  beginnis  to  tune  his  bell. 
Bot  on  this  heid  na  mair  I  will  digrea, 
That  gude  men  hes  mair  rest  in  all  perrell 
Nor  wickit  in  thair  welth  but  vprichtnes. 

Then  sen  alwayis  we  ae  that  men  ar  aura 
Throw  vprichtnes  quhidder  thay  liuc  or  die, 
Let  all  gude  Criatianca  Imploy  thair  cure, 
In  thair  vocatioun  to  leif  vprichtlie ; 
And  cheifly  let  all  preicheouris  wamit  be, 
That  this  day  God  and  the  gude  caua  profes, 
Na  wayis  to  wink  at  sic  Impietie 
And  cheifly  dois  withstand  ail  vprichtnes. 

Taking  exempill  of  thia  Prophdt  plane, 
Quhome  heir  befoir  we  breuit  m  thia  bill  (A), 
Quha  Godds  reuelit  will  wald  neuer  lane, 
Quhcn  men  begouth  for  to  delyte  in  ill, 
He  wald  not  wane  ane  wy  (i)  for  na  minis  wi 
For  to  rebuke  Eric,  Barrone,  or  Burgee, 
Quhen  in  thair  wickit  wayis  thay  waJkit  still. 
Follow  this  Lamp  I  say  of  vprichtnes. 


Eaai.8. 
Hekli. 


Acta  7. 
2  Timet  4. 


.41. 
Ierexn.  1.4.8. 


Psalm*  37. 


Tit  1. 


Let  nouther  lufe  of  friend,  nor  feir  of  faia, 
Mufe  zow  to  mank  (k)  zour  Message,  or  hald  bak 
Ane  iot  of  zour  Commissioun  ony  wayis  Psalm.  40. 

Call  ay  quhite,  quhite,  and  blak,  that  quhilk  is  blak,      EaaL  5. 
Ane  Gallimafray  (/)  neucr  of  thame  mak  : 
Bot  anc  gude  caus  distingue  from  wickitnes,  2.  Tlmoth.  S. 

This  kynd  of  phrais  sumrymes  this  Propheit  spak 
Quhen  he  saw  sum  not  vsing  vprichtnes. 

In  gcncrall  do  not  all  things  inuolue,    ' 
Thinking  zour  selfis  discharged  than  to  be,  2  Timet  i 

Thocht  na  mania  mynd  in  maters  ze  resorae  : 
For  (zit  till  vse  this  same  manis  Elogie) 
To  speik  the  treuth,  and  speik  the  treuth  trewlie,  Num.  23. 24. 
Is  not  a  thing  (m)  (said  he)  brethren  doutlea. 
Thairfoir  speik  trewly  but  Hypocrisie, 
Gif  ze  wald  haue  the  praise  of  vprichtnes. 

Let  vice  ay  in  the  awin  cullouris  be  kend.  2  Timet  4 

But  beiring  with,  or  zit  extenuatioun 
Schawing  how  heichly  God  it  dois  offend,  Act  17. 

Spoiling  na  stait  that  maks  prcuaricatioun,  Eeai  58. 

Let  it  be  sene  till  all  the  Congregatioun,  1  Timot  5. 

That  ze  sic  haitrent  haue  at  wicketnes 
That  ze  mon  dampne  their  greit  abhominatioun, 
Quha  planely  fechtis  aganis  all  vprichtnes. 

Quhilk  tred  of  doctrine  gif  ze  anis  begin  Psalm.  38. 

I  grant  the  Deuill  and  warld  will  be  agane  zow       Psalm.  41. 


Or)  Sir  Wink  at-viee,  an  aJleporical  character,    (k)  described  in  tali 
work.       («  probably  waynd  an$  tM#,Le.swsrrs  a  little.      (*)  c 
(I)  a  notch  pnteh.    (si)  one  thiof . 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Th«feidoffremmit,ai^crBibingofionrkin(n) 

Pint  ze  nil  find,  syne  tcnour  to  constraine  zow 

To  syle  the  suith  (o),  and  sunze  (^?),  I  will  plane  (q)  zow. 

TIm  Zock  is  not  sa  ficht  as  sum  dois  gea.  Nahum.  1. 

Bot  zit  hmue  re  nm  dreid  quha  do  disdane  zow,       Psalm.  SI. 

Sen  thai  zow  fbrtres  sure  is  vprichtnea.  Psalm.  34. 

For  pleisit  God  zour  lyfe  to  lenthen  heir, 
Thocht  all  the  warld  aganis  zow  wald  conspyre, 
Thay  sail  not  haue  the  power  zow  to  deir,  (r) 
Albeit  thay  rage  and  rin  wod  («)  in  thair  Ire, 
And  gif  that  God  thinks  gode  be  sword  or  fyre, 
To  let  zow  fell  be  ay  in  reddynes : 

Being  assurit  that  henin  salbe  zour  hyre  2  Timot  4. 

Because  ze  endit  sa  in  vprichtnea. 

Let  not  the  lufe  of  this  lyfe  temporall, 
Quhilk  ze  mon  lose,  but  let  quben  ze  leist  wene  (f) 
Stay  zow  to  cois  (u)  with  lyfe  Celestially 
Quhen  euer  thar  the  chois  cumis  thame  betwene. 
Christis  sentence  in  zour  garden  keip  ay  grene, 
Quha  sauifl  his  lyfe  shall  lois  it  not  the  lea.  Math.  16. 

Quhilk  euin  into  this  warld  hes  oft  bene  sene, 
Quhat  gaine  is  than  to  deny  vprichtnea  1 

Than  to  conclude,  sen  in  thir  dangerous  dayis 
8a  mony  terrours  Tyrajus  casts  befoir  zow 
Call  vpon  God  to  strenthen  zow  alwayia 
That  with  his  haly  8preit  he  will  decoir  zow 
As  he  hes  done  his  seruands  ay  befoir  zow 
That  ze  may  neuer  wink  at  wickitnes  Esai  51. 

With  Gun  &  Gainze  (»)  thocht  may  boist  to  gor  zow 
Sen  that  zour  Towre  sa  sure  is  ▼priehtnes. 
1  FINIS.  M.LD. 


ANE      SCHORT 

DISCVR8   OF    THE    E8TAITIS 

quha  hes  caus  to  deploir  the  deith  of  this 

Excellent  seruand  of  God. 

THOW  pure  contempnit  Kirk  of  God, 
In  Scotland  scatterit  far  abrod, 
Quhat  leid  (a)  may  let  the  to  lament : 
8en  baith  the  Tyger  and  the  Tod, 
Maist  cruellie  cummis  the  to  rent 
Thow  wants  sue  watcheman  that  take  tent, 
Baith  nicht  and  day  that  nocht  sold  noy  the, 
Allace  thow  wants  the  Instrument, 
That  was  thy  Lanteme  to  conuoy  the. 

Thy  lemand  (&)  Lamp  that  schew  sic  licht, 
Was  gude  Iohne  Knox,  arte  man  vpricht, 
Quhais  deith  thow  dayfie  may  deploir, 
His  presence  maid  thy  bewtie  bricht, 
And  all  thy  doingB  did  decoir, 
He  did  him  haillie  indeuoir, 
Thy  richteous  actioun  to  mantene, 
And  liberue  to  the  restoir, 
Pleading  thy  caus  with  King  and  Quenc 


He  neuer  huntit  benefice, 
Nor  catchH  was  with  Couatico, 
Thocht  he  had  offers  mony  one : 
And  was  als  meit  for  sic  Office 
As  outher  gellie  (c)  Iok  or  Iohne, 
His  mynd  was  ay  sa  the  vpon, 
Thy  only  weilfair  was  his  welth, 
Thairfbir  lament  sen  he  is  gone, 
That  huikit  naming  (rf )  for  thy  helth. 

Lament  Assembfie  GeneralL 
At  thy  Conuenuounis  ane,  and  all, 


(»)  tbe  hostility  of  ■trangers,  and  anger  of  relations. 
(•}  conceal  the  truth.  (a)  anxiety.  (*)  plainly  tell. 

<r)  injore.        (•)  mad.       (I)  without  hindrance,  when  ye  leatt  think, 
(eft  barter.  (v)  f oJ»z«  ■eema  to  fignify  wmetimef  •*  an  eng ine 

far  throwing  weapons,"  ■■<»  «*«—#if«««  »  »K-  munm  thrown." 
)leyoT«of       '" 


r  throwing  weapons,"  and  loroetimea  "  the  weapon  thrown." 
tt  ley  or  song,      (a)  shining,  biasing .      («)  good  fellow,  Ion 


For  mow  win  mis  sue  Moderatour, 
Quhais  presence  mufit  greit,  and  small, 
And  terrifeit  baith  thetf  and  traitour, 
With  all  vnrewlie  Rubiatour  (e), 
Thair  ionkers  durst  not  kyith  thair  cure, 
Forfeir  of  fasting  in  the  Fratour  (/), 
And  tynsall  of  the  charge  thay  bore. 

But  now  I  feir  mat  mow  sail  se, 
Greit  missing  of  that  man  to  be, 
Quhen  craftie  hekhs  sail  na  mair  hyde, 
The  hurde  (£•)  of  thair  Hypocriaie, 
Bot  all  sinceirnes  set  asyde, 
With  policie  wiH  all  things  gyde, 
Thir  Balamis  birds sair  may  thow  feir: 
Thairfor  be  Godds  buke  abyde, 
And  to  sic  Bablers  giue  na  eir. 


Giue  strange  opiniounis  enteris  in, 
Tak  tent  quha  sic  thingis  dois  begin, 
And  with  sic  matteris  myitis  to  mefl,  (A) 
For  Sathan  ceisis  not  rra  sin, 
The  Kirk  of  Christ  seiking  to  quell, 
Sic  foly  faill  not  to  refell : 
For  quhen  the  reik  (t)  beginnis  to  ryse, 
The  fyre  will  follow  as  thay  tell, 
Be  it  not  quencheit  be  the  wyse. 

Bot  cheifly  mume  and  mak  thy  mane, 
Thow  Kirk  of  Edenburgh  allane, 
For  thow  may  rew  by  (i)  all  the  rest, 
That  this  day  thow  wants  sickin  ane, 
Thy  Speciall  Pastour:  and  the  best 
That  ony  Kirk  had  Eist,  or  west 
He  did  comfort  the  in  all  cair, 
And  the  foirwairnd  of  thy  molest, 
Quhairby  thow  micht  thyself  prepair. 

Inhere  was  na  troubill  come  to  the, 
Bot  he  fbirspak  it  oppinlie, 
Thocht  sum  the  mater  than  did  mock, 
Gif  he  spak  suith  now  thow  may  se, 
This  day  thy  heid  is  in  the  zock, 
God  send  the  blyitnes  of  this  block, 
And  freith  the  from  thy  fais  aboue  the, 
For  thow  art  the  maist  feruent  flock 
That  Scotland  beiris,  as  dead  dois  prone  the. 

And  giue  God  sa  handillsthe  best, 
Allace  quhat  sail  cum  of  the  rest, 
Except  repentance  rin  and  red: 
It  is  ane  Mirrour  manifest, 
Of  dule  and  dolour  to  be  died, 
To  M  on  thame  this  barret  (/)  bred, 
Bot  till  our  purpois  to  retume, 
Thocht  of  this  feir  thow  salbe  fred, 
Zit  hes  thow  mater  for  to  mume. 

Becaus  that  watcheman  thow  dots  want, 
That  the  in  purine  did  plant, 
And  comforot  thy  Congregatioun  : 
Bot  zit  thocht  he  be  gane  I  grant 
The  Lord  can  send  the  consolatioun, 
Gif  thow  giue  him  dew  adoratioun, 
He  will  not  leaue  the  comfbrtles. 
As  alreddy  thow  hes  probatioun, 
God  grant  thy  Preicheours  vprichtnea. 

1  Ze  Lords  also  that  dois  frequent, 
The  Loft  in  Sanct  GeUls  Kirk  lament, 
That  Bogill  (m)  thair  that  ze  hardblaw, 
With  quhome  quhylesze  wer  small  content, 
For  the  achairp  threitninga  he  did  schawl 
Zit  thay  maid  zow  sumquhat  stand  aw, 
Thocht  not  so  muche  as  neid  requyrit : 
This  day  in  graue  he  lyia  full  law, 
Quhilk  langtyme  was  of  him  desyrit 


(«)  ragamafBa,  vagabond, 
fastings  of  the  friars.  (/)  tr 

(i)  tmoke.  («)  abova. 

(s»)  bogle-horn. 


(/)  fraternity,  alluding  to  tbe 
(A)  attempt!  to  meddle. 
(0  trouble,  contention. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Par  King  ill  thing?  not  go  trail), 
He  end  thair  raid  not  mm  ane  nilL 
That  raid  the  cheifeet  welkin  yp. 
Gif  he  said  suim  this  day  xefcul, 
Lake  gif  God  bee  began  to  quhup, 
Bot  their  byda  at  ene  eowrer  Cup, 
Except  roar  manors  se  emend. 
The  dregg*  bat  dout  ale  ze  sell  rap, 
From  whilk  danger  God  sow  defend* 

8anctandroia  ale  not  to  leif  oat, 
Hie  deith  thoa  may  deploir  bot  dout, 
Thow  knawie  he  hide  the  by  tho  hue  (n) 
For  first  in  the  he  gene  the  root, 
Till  Antechrist  that  Roroiache  elane, 
Proicheing  that  Ghriet  did  only  i 
Bot  last,  of  Edinburgh  exprest, 
Quhen  he  was  not  fax  fta  his  graue, 
He  come  to  the  by  all  the  rest 

God  grant  that  thow  may  thankful  be, 
For  his  greit  graces  schawin  to  the, 
In  sending  the  his  seruands  trew, 
Amen.    Thow  heiris  na  mair  of  me. 
Bot  Kyle,  and  Coninghame  may  raw, 
Als  sarr  as  ony  that  I  schew, 
To  qohome  this  darling  was  makt  deir 
And  TtheT  gentUl  men  anew, 
Qohome  I  bane  not  nheneit  heir. 

Than  last  of  ell  to  turne  to  sow, 
That  wer  our  brethren,  but  not  now: 
God  grant  agane  se  may  cum  heme, 
For  we  sold  wis  sour  weill  I  tow, 
As  also  did  this  man  be  Name, 
Thocht  ram  said  he  did  sow  defame, 
He  prayit  to  God  that  se  micht  turne. 
That  se  micht  schaip  EtcrnaU  schame, 
Thairfoir  sour  part  is  als  to  mane. 

For  doatlee  he  was  mair  soar  friend, 
Nor  may  that  winkit,  or  manteind 
Zoor  fulische  mcn'oun  and  ▼nfair 
In  deid  that  se  rakl  not  susteind, 
He  thunderit  threitnings  to  die  air, 
To  terrific  zow  mair  and  mair, 
And  rug  (o)  sow  back  that  se  micht  raw,  (p) 
For  he  knew  perscueird  ze  thair, 
Ze  wer  bot  schipwrak  but  reskew.Cf) 

Than  all  this  land  thow  may  lament 
That  thow  lacks  sic  ane  Instrument, 
Till  sum  not  ploasand,  zit,  sa  plane, 
That  all  the  godly  was  content 
Alloc©  his  lyke  he  left  not  ane. 
Nor  I  feir  sail  not  se  agane : 
Bot  zit  let  V8  nawayis  dispair, 
For  quhy  our  God  dois  zit  remane, 
Quha  can  and  will  for  his  prepoir. 

For  thocht  his  deith  we  do  deploir, 
Zit  is  he  not  our  God  thairfoir : 
As  wickit  warldlings  wald  obtend, 
Gone  is  zour  God  quhairin  ze  gloir. 
The  leuing  God  we  mak  it  kend, 
Is  he,  on  quhome  we  do  depend, 
Quha  will  not  leauc  vs  in  distres, 
Bot  will  his  seruands  till  us  send, 
Till  gyde  vs  throw  this  wildcrnes. 

Thairfoir  letting  thir  Bahlers  be, 
Quhais  cheif  Keligioun  is  to  lie, 
And  all  Godds  seruands  to  hackbyte, 
Traducing  this  man  principallie : 
Let  thame  spew  out  in  thair  dispyte, 
All  that  thay  will  be  word  or  wryte. 
Lyke  as  him  self  is  into  gloir, 
8a  sail  all  ages  ay  recyte, 
Johne  Knoxis  Name,  with  greit  decoir. 

1  FINIS. 

(»)  Thoo  tamest  be  lovod  tfine  above  Um  reft.  (•)  patt. 

(9)  rtptnt.  (q)  but  shipwrecked  without  rescue 


Q' 


QVAM         TVTVM 

SIT  PBOPVGNACVLVM,  DBO 
sine  too  iiieeruire,  ex  mirince  ariam  Dei  ssrai 
ioakkis  zvoxn,  in  tvanqaflram  Tint  est- 
tarn,  iQusis  omnibus  impioram  conations,  obbv 
eeruan'one,  &  efasexemphnn  sequi,  mtxmvnr, 

V  VEM  petiere  dni  crudeba  i^ne  trranni, 
^l    8s3pros  &  ferro  quern  peuere  ducea. 
Occobuit  (minim)  nuBo  violatussh  hoste, 

Eximius  Christi  KNOXIY8  file  aator. 
Nam_pater  JSthereus  Regum  moderatur  hshrnaa, 

E  tectosque  potena  protegit  *aque  sooa, 
Moniat  hinc  igitur  nostras  fiducia  mentee, 

Ne  mora  nos  tetrkas  terreat  *Ua  minis. 

q;  minus trepidi eistamus tranrite recto, 

lohtf  ne  pigeat  ▼iuere  mora  Tin. 

iFINia    QoodM.LD. 


EXCERPTA   E   POEMATIS 

JOHANNIS  JONSTONI: 

QUlsTUS  T1TULI 

nan  iti*axon, 

BITS 

CORON1S  MARTYRUM  IN  SCOTIA; 

rTEOfOH 
PECVLIVM  ECCLE8LE  8COTICAN^E. 

MS.  IN  BIBL.  FACULT.  JUttU.  JCDIH.  A.  6.  43. 


PATRITIU8    HaMILTOHY8,* 
Martyr  Andreapoli  xxviii  Febr.  An.  Christi  1527 

E  Csslo  alhixit  primam  Germania  lucem, 

Qua  Lanus,  et  vitreis  qua  fluit  Albis  aquis. 
Intulit  hinc  lucem  nostras  Dux  prsmus  ore?. 

O  felix  terra !  hoc  si  foret  use  ducc ! 
Dira  supcrstitio  grassata  tyrannide  in  onrnee, 

Omniaque  invohrens  Cimmcriis  tenebris, 
IUe  nequit  lucem  hanc  sufferre.  Ergo  omnia  in 

Fraude,  odiis,  funis,  turba  crucnta  coit 
Igne  cremant     Vivus  lucis  qui  fulserat  igne, 

Par  erat,  ut  moriens  lumina  ab  igne  daret 


J0A1CNE3   MaCHABJEV8.| 

Alpinus,  Christianismi  in  Dania  Instaurator,  Harms  Then 
Professor ;  floruit  1550,  test  Bateo. 

I. 

Qym  tulit  in  lucem  me  Scotia,  luce  frui  me 

Non  tulit    Haud  minim :  sprevit  et  ipsa  Deum. 
Anglia  vix  cepit    Subeuntem  Teutonis  ora 

Suscipiens  fovit  L  . . .  onis  in  gremio. 
Lvtheri  hie  tetigisse  datum  dextramque  Phihppi : 

Cemere  et  hie  Chrirtvm  lucidiorc  die. 
Me  doctore  dehinc  amplexa  est  Dania  Christvm. 

Hafnia  dat  patriam,  datque  eadem  tumarum. 
Hue  vite  cursus :  supremi  hie  mcta  laboria. 

Hinc  vehor  exilii  liber  in  astra  metu. 
Havd  jactura  gravis,  patria  tdlure  carere : 

In  patria  gravior  posse  carere  Deo. 


•  0««  page  96. 


tS»e  vagal* 


8UPPi«EMKNT, 


XL 

De  Job,  Machabao  Pifra,  eft  Chiudtno, 
FKUo  Paine  ainnTrifnow 


Excfrien*  tenia  Machahava  bquerat  vna 
Unius  in  Natio  pectone  fiffigyan. 


uiuuB  lit  iiiw  pecuirBi  TBnynnii 

FiHue  bane  solam  potuit  tibi  promere:  at 
Morahabet.    Eoquw Mm nddara none 


at  Ohm 
vale**! 


Alex.  Ansivg,* 

(OUfitLipMxxJuiij  1666.) 
Upaia  Theo.  Ptofoaaor,  de  ee  et  Job.  Mac hahao. 

8on  eadem  ezilti  nobta*  fitaque  leboramquje 

Ex  qao  not  Chriati  ccaciliavit  amor. 
Una  aalua  amborum,  unum  et  commune  perichim. 

Pertalimne  pariterpraarJtt  cuncte  Deo. 
Dante  te  cohiit    Me  Iipeia  cnlta  dooentem 

Audiit,  et  aacroa  haunt  ab  ore  eonva. 
Qui  mea  aeripta  legit,  Machabavm  cernat  in  iffie. 

Alterutrum  noscis,  noacia  utrumque  annul, 


Johuchxs  Rocmrsf  et  Thomas  Gulislmiys,$ 

Uterque  a  aacria  Jac  Hamiltono  8cotie  Gubernateri,  uterqne 
Chriati  nomine  Exul ;  et  ille  poatea  Martyr  in  Anglia,  22 
decemb.  1567.  Londinj. 

Poatqnam  iterum  premitnr  redivivi  gloria  Chriati, 

Et  crudelia  adbtie  omnia  Preeul  agit 

Ceaaimaa  inviti  Invktis,  et  erudettbus  his. 

Ab !  facilia  nocuit  Principal  ingenium. 

Doctoree  nuper  qua  noa  adacripaarat  Aula 

Deficit :  et  nostra  apea  cecidere  aimnL 
Redditur  exilium  Christi  pro  munere.   Christva 

Exol  erat :  nobis  gitne  probro  exilium  1 
Quid  m.  mora  adeunda  ait  1     O  mora  ilia  beata ! 
Qua  vitas  roelior  parte  corona  foret 


GEOBOIYt  SoPHOOABDITtyO 

8rre  Wye-hartue,  Martyr  Andreapofi  KaL  MartS  an.  1646. 

Quam  bene  convenient  drvinia  noraina  rebut! 

Divine  hie  Sophia  corona  ocuraeque  viget 
Qui  Patria  arcenam  8ophiam,  eafique  receaaua 

Corde  fovene,  tenia  Nomine  tenia  aparit. 
Ynva  amor  Chriatva.    Pro  Chriato  concitua  ardor 

Althia  hnmaida  Enthea  corda  rapit 
Prateritis  aptana  preaentia,  judicat  omnia : 

Et  ventura  detune  online  qusque  docet 
Ipae  auam  mortem,  tempuaque  modumque  profatur, 

Fataque  Carnifici  triatia  Sacrilego. 
Terrificam  ad  flammam  atetit  impertcrritua.    Ipaa 

Quin  atupet  invictos  sic  pavefacte  animos: 
Vt  vix  ausa  dehinc  ait  paucoa  carpere.    Tote 

Ihcet  mnoctd  victe  cruore  viri  eat 


Dm  Johakite,  J acobo,  it  Robbjtto  WroDSfjnnKivo,  Fea- 

TKIBU8. 

Divtavm  imperium,  per  tree,  tria  Numina,  Fratrea, 

Iniera  quaque  videa,  quaque  auperna,  eanunt 
V oa  miror  potiua  tree  vero  nomine  fretrea, 

Vosque  aupra  veneror,  Nmnraa  vane,  Deoa; 
Concordea  animaa,  eiariaabna  famine  gentle, 

Tree  paribus  etudue,  tree  pieteto  parea. 
Fehcea  qui  voatalea  gennere  perentes, 

QuaMjueorbi  taOuapignon  rare  dealt* 
Progenitos  Gelo  Aleetum  dealt  mdyte  tenia: 

Inde  Dxi-Dovux  nomen  habere  putem, 


JoHARlfXfl  KlfOXY*, 

Primus  Evangelii  Tnatanrator  in  8cotia,  poet  aupariora  cruenta 
ilk  tempore,  obfit  ptedde  Edmburgi  xxjt.  ixbria.  Horn 
noctia  underima.  1672. 


JOHAITNKS   WlDDERBVRNVS,§ 

Pulsus  in  exilium,  an.  1646.    Exul  in  Anglia  moritur  1556. 
I. 

Non  meriti  eat  nostri,  meritas  tibi  diccre  grates, 

Aut  paria,  aut  aliqua  parte  referre  vicem. 
Qua)  meruiasc  alii  vellent,  nee  posse  mereri  eat : 

Hs3c  velle,  hac  posse,  hac  te  meruisee  tuum  eat 
Sic  (acis  atque  earns  sacra :  sic  agis  omnia,  nil  ut 

8anctius,  ct  nusquam  purior  ulla  fides. 
Hinc  nullum  magia  invisum  caput  hoetibua :  bine  et 

Nemo  umquam  meruit  charior  ease  bonis. 
Grandius  hoc  raeritum,  nil  te  meruisee  fateria, 

Humanis  mentis  nee  auperesae  locum. 


•  8m  patv  145. 
|8rapmgaW. 


t  8m  pan  31,  34. 
|  8m  paga  147. 


|  8m  pass  90. 


Hie  ille  eat  Seotorum  Knoxus  Apostolus  olim, 

Cui  prior  hoa  ingena  Beza  debit  tituloe  : 
Interpres  celi,  vero  qui  Numine  ptenua, 

Plurima  venturi  proada  aigna  dealt 
Facundum  pectus.    Libert**  maxima  fandi. 

Totae  inexhauato  flagrat  amore  Dei 
Quam  pia  cura  Poli,  tern  humani  mete  furoria : 

Tanto  proa  victor,  quo  rurit  iste  magia. 
Post  varioa  hoatea  aggreaaa  Carumnia  tandem, 

Hoc  dkbeit,  rrulH  nee  aibi  habere  fidem. 
Herovm  Pietea  omb  eatTnorteHbua.    Unum  hoe 

Arguat  Heroem  hnne  eafitua  eaae  datmn. 

n. 

Cvra  Dei :  Roma  peetai :  Mun  di  horror :  et  Oicf 
Perniciea :  cam  nnmew  ab  area  tonana. 

Limite  in  hoc  modico  tenti  jacet  boapitia  umbra. 
Ymbraaikt:  tamen eat  hoa  tibus  horror  adhnc 


JoHAinrig  Willocts.* 
Obthin  AngEa. 


Cum  Patria  impleaasm  dVxiwcaleBtibua  urbea, 

Mille  olim  obrkiene  mortibnahanc  animam, 
lpaa  adeo  exultet  cadi  sic  hue  sereni, 

Pene  aibi  ut  calum,  et  lux  qneat  eaae  ama : 
Exceed  patria  latua  tellure,  libenaque : 

V t  vicuia  istis  creaceret  ancte  opibus. 
Hie  etiam  aevi  caleatia  aemina  verbi ; 

Genaque  pia  hie  noetram  plurima  eensit  opem. 
Hac  et  opea  mini,  cumqne  opibus  cumulavit  honores. 

Nee  seeus  ac  Patria  me  Anglia  chrem  habuit 
Bis  civia  gemina  in  patria :  nuhi  taroa  raatat 

Poaaidet  haredem  tarda  sola  suum. 


ChRISTOPHORYS  GYDMANNTSyf 

Angina,  Eccleaiastes  Andreapolitenua:  nwriturin  Ceatrensi 
provincia  Angha  an.  1601. 

Non  Ego,  ceu  credia,  8cotis  peregrinua  in  oris  : 

Pubbca  nee  rerum  curaaliena  rnihi. 
Hie  geniti  Chriato,  hie  geritur  Reapubhca  Chriati: 

Chriati  Ego  sum.  In  Cftriitohis  sunxpie  ego  crogemtue; 
Quin  genui  his  partem  Chriato.    Patremque  Ducemque 

Et  licet,  et  gaudent  me  vocHare  suum. 
Queis  patriam  peperi :  non  hanc :  aed  qua  altera  calo  eat, 

Hac  prior ;  his  dicar  qui  peregrinua  ego : 
Altenitra  jactent  se  alii  regione  protectee, 

Nomine  ae  jactet  utraque  terra  meo. 


'8m  page  54, 190. 


T  8aa  paga  116. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


Jghankes  AKiaiitfra,* 

Dunhia,  Equeatri  familia  ortos,  Retigioiua  gravia  el  oonsians 
oaserior,  concion&tar  aobitK  n&tiu  anno*  Lux,  moritur  xu 
Mortij  1390. 

Post  tot  avos  vetcrca,  ct  lot  decora  mclyta  rerum, 

Surgit  Areskino  gloria  major  adhuc : 
Scilicet  ilk  Crucia  Obmti.qua1  sola  pereruiia: 

Qtm  regit  una  homines,  qua*  tacit  una  dec* 
Robora  conailiis,  pietatem  miseet  utrisque ; 

Et  faciendo  doceU  atque  docendo  hat 
Heroem  nullum  buk  axjuoiint  secubk.     Nullua 

Inter  avoa  veteres  tama  et  honore  prior. 


JoHAAXlS    BEalJfKBVBTt 

Eccleaiastea  Cclurcanus+  et  Dunenaia,  moritur 
an.  1 564.  poetr.  KaL  Novembri*. 

Naseendi  prim  am  dedit  Abcnljftia  lucem: 

Rle  renasccndi  munera  reiribujt, 
Vtrum  ergo  debet  Falri«  plus,  an  Patria  Uli  1 

Mutua  lie  rerum  gratia  rite  coit. 


Johannes  Vijf-BAMYa,[ 

Carnobii  Aus^jatiiiianonim  obm  Prsferroa  apud  Andreanoa, 
posies  inter Cbrian  Ministros;  abut senex  ixn x. Sept  1 583. 

Quo  te  censu  bominum,  uno  tef  Yin-Rune,  reponam 

In  numero  1  bk  muttum  eat  ainia  niena  aiumi. 
Si  proJH  Pietaa,  neque  turbjda  lucia  imago  eat  \ 

SparRit  ij  i  im  de  ae  lumina  clara  aid. 
Quiu  te  aperi  tandem  manifesto  in  lumme*     Pclle 

Turhidulos  Bensua,  eumquc  pud  ore  metal. 
Cum  pietate  etcnim  postquam  ae  nuMta  miacet 

Mens  hominum,  met*  deperit  ill**  vigor. 
Gaudet  agens  Pietas  msnifbsta  in  luce.    Nee  ilia 

Sit  Fietas,  qua'  hand  acil  pro  Pietate  moti. 


JOIUNNRS    E0WtTM,f 

Ecolesiastes  Pcrtbensis,  obiit  xvi  riiibris  an,  1660. 

Consilto  prwutans,  rebus  gravis  anctor  agendis, 
Fracipuoe  inter,  Lumina  prima,  Pntres. 

Cognitio  vii ria :  immensa  expericntia  rerum. 
Omnigrnam  lingua  m  mens  prarit  in  genii ; 


*  £**  jMfe  54.         f  I  b»*a  real  met  sliewbare  with  snj  notice  of 
B ft&ntrm  Brtmmtr.  J  Mo nl/uie .  J  6«  pigo  27,  158. 

I  Ebt  j*f«  SB, 


Exactor  disdplirw,  vindexque  severus, 

Ipse  oil  censor,  aequo  ad  amuaaim  habuil i 
Bancta  domua,  eastiquc  lares,  frona  Ida,  severa: 

Larga  manus  miaeris,  mc-nsn  banigra  bonis, 
Vrbta  delirium  :  sancti  pia  copula  uooris  | 

Una  Odes,  fidei  publica  cura  aimuL 
Clara  tuts,  cultuque  decens,  pulcherrims  Perth* : 

Rowivs  at  Pextbe  baud  ultima  fanm  fuit. 


Jacobts  LAIT80HIVaf* 

Ecclcaiaates  Edimburgenais^  obiit  xiu  Octobria  on.  1584, 

Ingenio  feh'i  LausonWi,  ore  diaerto, 

Acer  judirio,  conaibiaque  gravis, 
Coipore  non  magnot  mena  ingens :  Spiritua  ardens, 

Invictumque  decua  pectoris  atque  aniini. 
Non  tulit  Impietas.     Patria  migrate  necease  eat 

Mirior  in  profugum  tern  aiiena  fuit. 
Hospiftn  eui  jura  volcns  vivo  lata  dodisset, 

Multa  geimma  triati  m  funere  dot  tumalum. 


David  FBBOTsivs.t 
Pastor  ad  Permilo^dunum,  obut  I xii j  Augusti  an.  1  h9& 

Qvem  non  erudiit  solera  Academia,  quem  non 

Fin  i  it  Stagira  nobibs : 
Nesciit  ille  tamen  nescire  ills  omnia  solera, 

Qua?  et  ista  et  ilia  prodkHt. 
Qinn  Doctore  Deo  advit  meliora  aequutua, 

Quai  et  lata  et  Ilia  nescut. 
Disco  bine  que  melius  doceaa  Academia.     Tuque 

Disce  hinc  Btagira  nobilis. 


GeOBOIVS     IlAlVfl. 

PostqTom  onimum  primis  patria?  enmrere  Camen* 

Artibua,  excepit  eulta  Lvteta  sinu. 
CecropiiB  opibus,  spoljiaqua  orienua  onustui, 

Litalit  in  patriam  munera  opima  auam. 
Ingentum  vegetum  comitarur  gratia  Lingua} : 

Lactea  Nectareo  verba  lepore  fluunt 
Dum  parat  excedena  locnpletes  linquere  natosv 

Publica  privatia  postbabuiwe  terunL 
Optima  sed  Pietas  patrimoni  portio.     Privis 

Si  nimTmin  indulgea,  publica  rapta  ruunt. 


1  Baa  paasj  127, 
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SB  U 


PREFACE 


TO   THE   FIRST   EDITION. 


The  following  work  may  be  viewed  as  a  continuation  of  the  account  of  ecclesiastical  transactions 
in  Scotland v  which  I  some  years  ago  laid  before  the  public  in  the  Life  of  John  Knox. 

The  period  which  it  embraces,  though  not  distinguished  by  any  event  so  splendid  as  the  Reforma- 
tion, is  by  no  means  destitute  of  interest.  It  produced  men  who,  in  point  of  natural  abilities,  were 
scarcely  inferior,  and  in  respect  of  acquired  talents  were  decidedly  superior,  to  those  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  great  religious  revolution:  The  dangers  to  which  the  reformed 
religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  exposed  during  the  early  administration  of  a  youthful 
prince — the  contests  which  the  church  maintained  with  the  court  in  behalf  of  her  rights — the  estab- 
lishment of  the  presbyterian  polity — and  its  overthrow  after  a  long  and  eager  struggle — are  events 
important  in  themselves,  and  in  the  influences  which  they  had  on  the  future  affairs  of  Scotland  and 
of  Britain. 

In  one  respect  the  present  work  will  be  found  to  differ  considerably  from  that  which  I  formerly 
published.  As  Andrew  Melville,  besides  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  the  ecclesiastical  transac- 
tions of  his  time,  was  successively  at  the  head  of  two  of  our  principal  colleges,  I  have  entered  much 
more  fully  into  the  state  of  education,  and  the  progress  of  literature,  than  I  felt  myself  warranted  to 
do  in  writing  the  Life  of  the  Reformer. 

James  Melville,  a  nephew  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  left  behind  him  a  Diary \  or  history  of 
his  own  life  and  times,  extending  from  1555  to  16*00,  in  which  he  has  embodied  much  interesting 
information  concerning  his  uncle.  Several  copies  of  this  work  are  extant  in  manuscript  I  quote 
the  original  copy,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Advocate's  Library,  fairly  written  with  the  author's  own 
hand.  In  the  same  library  is  another  manuscript,  entitled.  History  of  the  Declining  Age  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  I  am  satisfied  was  also  composed  by  James  Melville,  and  brings  down 
the  history  of  his  times  from  1600  to  1610.  This,  with  the  Apologetical  Narration,  written  by 
William  Scot,  minister  of  Cupar,  furnishes  ample  information  respecting  the  conduct  of  Melville 
when  called  up  to  London,  along  with  some  of  his  brethren,  before  the  introduction  of  episcopacy 
into  Scotland. 

The  greater  part  of  James  Melville's  Diary  has  been  engrossed  by  Calderwood  in  his  MS.  History, 
and  by  Woodrow  in  his  Lives.  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  referred  to  the  two  last  of  these  writers  as 
authorities  when  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  merely  quoted  from  the  first.  It  may  be  proper  to 
mention,  that,  in  the  first  part  of  this  Life,  the  references  are  to  the  copy  of  Calderwood's  MS. 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Scotland ;  but  from  page  seventy-sixth  of  the  second  volume  I  refer  to  the 
copy  in  the  Advocates  Library,  which  it  was  more  convenient  for  me  to  consult  at  the  time. 

The  epistolary  correspondence  which  passed  between  Melville  and  his  nephew  from  1608  to  1613, 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  And  in  the  Advocates  Library  is  a 
series  of  letters  written  by  Melville,  to  a  friend  at  Leyden,  from  1612  to  1616.  Both  these  collec- 
tions are  of  great  value,  as  throwing  light  on  his  character,  and  on  some  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  his  life. 

In  giving  an  account  of  ecclesiastical  transactions,  I  have,  in  addition  to  other  sources  of  intelli- 
gence, availed  myself  of  various  registers  of  provincial  synods,  presbyteries,  and  kirk-sessions, 
which  contain  many  facts  curious  in  themselves,  and  illustrative  of  the  internal  history  of  the  church. 
Several  of  these  ancient  records  have  been  deposited  in  our  public  libraries ;  and  I  was  allowed  the 
readiest  access  to  such  of  them  as  are  in  the  possession  of  the  courts  to  which  they  originally 
belonged. 
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My  best  ackowledgments  are  due  to  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.  for  the  facilities  which  he  politely 
afforded  me  in  consulting  the  public  records ;  and  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart*  for  pointing  out  to 
me  various  documents  of  great  utility. 

My  inquiries  relative  to  the  state  of  education  have,  in  every  instance,  been  met  with  the  utmost 
liberality  by  the  Learned  Bodies  to  which  I  applied.  The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St,  Andrews  is  chiefly  taken  from  copies  of  papers  and  notes  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr»  Lee, 
Professor  of  Church  History  and  Divinity  in  the  College  of  which  Melrille  was  formerly  Principal, 
In  acknowledging  the  great  obligations  I  am  under  to  Dr.  Lee,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
earnest  wish  that  he  would  favour  the  public  with  a  history  of  the  literature  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  of 
the  university  to  which  he  belongs  t  for  either  of  which  tasks  he  is  eminently  qualified  by  his  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  his  habits  of  patient  and  discriminating  research.  Could  I 
have  obtained  assurance  of  his  engaging  in  such  a  work,  I  would  have  felt  little  difficulty  in  resisting 
a  temptation  which  has  proved  too  powerful  for  me,  and  has  led  me  into  literary  details,  particularly 
in  the  first  volume,  which  may  appear  but  remotely  connected  with  the  immediate  object  of  my 
undertaking. 

To  make  room  for  more  important  matter,  1  have  been  obliged  to  omit  one  or  two  papers  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  the  work  as  to  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix-  For  the  same  reason,  several  letters 
and  unpublished  poems  of  Melville,  which  J  intended  to  add,  have  been  kept  back. 

Edinburgh, 
November  2,  1819. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  preparing  this  work  for  a  second  edition,  I  have  corrected  such  inaccuracies  in  the  language 
and  in  the  statement  of  facts  as  occurred  to  me.  But  the  chief  alteration  which  has  been  made  is  on 
die  arrangement.  The  accounts  of  the  state  of  literature  in  Scotland,  which  were  formerly  inter- 
spersed through  the  work,  are  now  collected  and  placed  in  two  chapters  at  the  close,  with  tht 
exception  of  those  facts  which  could  not  well  be  separated  from  the  narrative  of  Melville's  studies 
and  academical  employments.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  an  improvement,  by  enabling  the 
reader  to  peruse  the  Life  without  interruption. 


Edinburgh, 
December  29,  1828. 


THE 


LIFE    OF    ANDREW    MELVILLE. 


CHAP.  I.  1545—1574. 

Origin  of  the  Family  of  Melville — Parentage  and  Birth  of 
Andrew  Melville — Death  of  his  Parents — Dutiful  conduct  of 
his  Eldest  Brother — His  Education  at  Montrose — Mode  of 
Instruction  in  Grammar  Schools — Remarks  on  the  Progress 
of  the  Reformation — Early  attachment  of  the  Melvilles  to  it 
—Andrew  Melville  acquires  the  Greek  language— His  acad- 
emical Education  at  St.  Andrew's — His  connection  with 
Buchanan — Compliment  paid  him  by  an  Italian  Poet — He 

S>es  to  the  University  of  Paris — State  of  that  University — 
pyal  Trilingual  College — Mercerus — Ramus — Jesuits'  Col- 
lege— Edmund  Hay — Melville  distinguishes  himself  in  the 
Public  Exhibitions — His  Employment  in  the  University  of 
Poictiers — Incidents  there — He  goes  to  Geneva — Teaches  in 
the  Academy  there — Prosecutes  Oriental  Studies  under  Ber- 
traiuus — Learned  Men  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at 
Geneva;  Franciscus  Portus,  Bera,  Henry  Scrirager,  Joseph 
Scaliger,  Hottomen — Connection  between  the  Studies  of 
Law  and  Theology*— Writings  in  favour  of  Civil  Liberty — 
Influence  which  Melville's  residence  at  Genera  had  upon  his 
Political  Sentiments — He  resolves  to  return  to  his  Native 
Country — His  Testimonials  from  the  Academy  of  Geneva — 
His  Poetical  Encomium  upon  that  City — Occurrences  in  his 
Journey  to  Scotland. 

Melville  or  Malktillk  was  the  name  of  a  family, 
which  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Normandy, 
and  had  settled  in  Scotland  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century.  It  spread  into  numerous  branches,  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  flourished  in 
the  shires  of  Kincardine,  Angus,  Fife,  and  the  Lo- 
thians.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  Melvilles  of 
Melville,  in  Mid-Lothian  ;  the  Melvilles  of  Carnbee ; 
and  the  Melvilles  of  Glenbervie,  hereditary  sheriffs  of 
Kincardine.*  Though  none  of  them  were  raised  to 
the  peerage  until  a  late  period,  they  had  long  held  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  gentlemen  or  lesser 
barons  ;  they  were  allied  by  intermarriages  to  the 
principal  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  accustomed  to 
claim  affinity  to  the  royal  house. 

Richard  Melville,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  brother-german  to  John  Melville  of 
Dyeart,  a  cadet  of  the  bouse  of  Glenbervie.f  He  was 
proprietor  of  Baldovy,  an  estate  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  South  Eske,  about  a  mile  to  the 
south-west  of  the  town  of  Montrose,  and  which  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  until  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 4  By  his  wife, 
Giles  Abercrombie,  daughter  of  Thomas  Abercrombie, 
a  burgess  of  Montrose,  and  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Murthlie,  he  had  nine  sons.  Richard,  the  eldest,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estate,  and,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  officiated  as  minister  of  the 


•  See  Note  A. 
X  See  Note  B. 


f  James  Melville's  Diary,  MS.  p.  26. 


neighbouring  parish  of  Maritoun:*  Thomas,  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  improved  by  travelling,  rose 
to  be  Secretary-depute  of  Scotland  :  Walter  settled  in 
Montrose,  and  frequently  discharged  the  office  of  a 
magistrate  in  that  town :  Roger,  a  man  of  great  natu- 
ral talents,  became  a  burgess  of  Dundee,  where  he 
was  held  in  great  respect  by  his  fellow-citizens :  j- 
James  and  John  devoted  themselves  to  the  ministry 
in  the  reformed  church ;  the  former  in  Arbroath 4  and 
the  latter  at  Crail  :[  Robert  and  David,  after  being 
kept  for  some  time  at  school,  chose  mechanical  pro- 
fessions^ 

Andrew,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  born  at 
Baldovy  on  the  1st  of  August,  1545.  When  only  two 
years  old  he  was  bereaved  of  his  father,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Pinkie,  along  with  the  principal  gentle- 
men of  Angus  and  Means,  fighting  in  the  van-guard 
of  the  Scottish  army,  under  their  chief  the  Earl  of 
Angus.  The  death  of  his  mother,  which  followed 
soon  after,  left  him  an  orphan. J 

The  disaster  at  Pinkie,  with  the  events  that  follow- 
ed upon  it,  proved  ruinous  to  many  families  of  rank 
and  opulence.  And  as  the  estate  of  Baldovy  was 
small,  as  the  family  was  numerous,  and  several  of  the 
sons  were  yet  unprovided  for,  the  sudden  and  prema- 
ture death  of  his  parents  threatened  to  be  an  irrepar- 
able loss  to  young  Melville.  It  was,  however,  great- 
ly alleviated  by  the  dutiful  conduct  of  his  oldest  bro- 


*  "  Richard  Melvill"  was  declared  "  apt  and  able  to  mi  oys- 
ter by  the  first  General  Assembly,  1560.  Keith,  498—9. 
44  Richard  Melvill,  Minister  of  Inchbreock  and  Maritoun,"  was 
a  Member  of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  in  June,  1562. 
Buik  of  Universall  Kirk,  p.  4. 

t  William  Christison,  minister  of  Dundee,  and  Robert  Brace 
of  Edinburgh,  were  among- his  intimate  acquaintances;  and  the 
latter  used  to  say.  that  if  Roger  Melville  had  enjoyed  the  edu- 
cation of  his  brother  Andrew,  4*  be  would  have  been  the  most 
singular  man  in  Europe."    Melville's  Diary,  p.  27. 

X  He  was  made  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  St.  Andrew's  in  the  year 
1555.  (Records  of  the  University.)— April  27, 1591,  Thomas 
Ramsay  in  Kirkton  bound  himself  *•  to  pay  to  the  rich!  wor- 
chipfufl  Mr.  James  Melvill,  minister  of  Aberbrothock,  4  bolls 
beir  w».  ane  peck  to  the  boll  and  twa  bolls  ait  maill  w*.  the 
cheritie,  guid  and  sufficient  stuff— the  maill  to  be  for  the  **  Mr. 
James  awin  aettng,  all  guid  and  fyne  as  ony^entill  man  sail  eat 
in  the  countrie  adjacent  about  nira— or  milzeinjr  deliverie  to 
pay  for  every  boll  4  lib.  of  money."  (Register  of  Contracts  of 
the  Commissariot  of  St.  Andrew  s.)  He  wan  alive  in  March, 
1596,  when  he  obtained  decreet  against  John  Richardson  M  for 
the  few  farme  of  the  kirk  lands  of  Aberbrothock,  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Lords  of  Counsel;  vis.  2  bolls  wheat,  28  bolls  bear, 
and  twenty  bolls  ait  meal." 

|| 4<  Johanne  Malwyll,  minister  of  Crystis  kirk  in  Cray  1 1 "  is 
mentioned  in  the  Register  of  the  Kirk  session  of  St.  Andrew's, 
October  8, 1561.    Comp.  Keith,  Hist  p.  553. 

ft  Melville's  Diary,  p.  27.  T  Ibid.  p.  26, 27. 
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ther,  who  kept  him  in  his  house,  and  acted  in  every  | 
respect  the  part  of  a  father  to  him.  The  kind  inten- 
tions of  Richard  Melville  might  have  been  of  little1 
benefit,  had  they  not  been  zealously  seconded  by  the1 
exertions  of  the  excellent  woman  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried, and  who  took  as  great  an  interest  in  her  young 
relation  as  in  her  own  children.  This  kindness  was 
not  thrown  away ;  for  Andrew  continued  always  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  sister-in-law  with  the 
warmest  gratitude,  and  after  he  came  to  manhood,' 
took  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  endearing  marks  of 
affection  which  he  recollected  to  have  received  from 
her  when  he  was  a  hoy.* 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting,  though 
it  does  not  always  meet  with  the  attention  which  it 
merits,  in  the  reciprocations  of  duty  and  affection  be- 
tween persons  placed  in  the  relation  and  circum- 
stances now  described.  By  means  of  instinct,  and  bv 
identifying  the  interests  of  parent  and  child,  Provi- 
dence has  wisely  secured  the  performance  of  duties 
which  are  equally  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  species.  But,  without  wishing 
to  detract  from  the  amiable  virtue  of  parental  attach- 
ment, we  may  say,  that  the  kind  offices  which  it  dic- 
tates, when  performed  by  those  who  stand  in  a  remo- 
ter degree  or  relationship,  may  be  presumed  to  partake 
less  of  the  character  of  selfishness.  And  they  are 
calculated  to  excite  in  the  generous  breast  of  the 
cherished  orphan,  a  feeling  which  may  be  viewed  as 
purer,  and  more  enthusiastic,  than  that  which  is  merely 
filial — a  feeling  of  a  mixed  kind,  in  which  the  affec- 
tion borne  to  a  parent  is  combined  with  the  admiration 
and  the  gratitude  due  to  a  disinterested  benefactor. 

Perceiving  that  his  youngest  brother  was  of  a  weak- 
ly habit  of  body,  and  that  he  evinced  at  an  early  age 
a  capacity  and  a  taste  for  learning,  Richard  Melville 
resolved  to  gratify  his  inclinations,  by  giving  him  the 
best  education  that  the  country  afforded.  He  accord- 
ingly placed  him  at  the  grammar  school  of  Montrose,, 
then  taught  by  Thomas  Anderson,  who,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  became  minister  of  that  parish.  Though 
his  learning*  was  slender,  Anderson  was  esteemed  one4 
of  the  best  teachers  of  his  time  ;  and  under  his  tuition 
young  Melville  acquired  the  principles  of  the  Latin 
language,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  so  great  a 
proficient. |  It  was  the  custom  in  the  schools  of  that 
period  to  combine  bodily  exercises  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  By  means  of  these,  joined  to  the 
attention  paid  to  him  at  home,  Andrew  recovered  from 
his  early  debility,  and  gradually  attained  that  sound 
health  which  he  enjoyed  with  little  interruption  to  an 
advanced  age. 

The  slightest  hints  respecting  the  state  of  education 
in  Scotland,  during  the  infancy  of  learning,  are  inter- 
esting. In  this  view  the  curious  reader  may  wish  to 
peruse  the  particulars  inserted  in  the  notes.ij:  They 
relate  to  the  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  schools 
of  Logie  and  Montrose,  when  James  Melville,  a  ne- 
phew of  Andrew,  attended  them.  This  was  ten  years 
Sosterior  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing, 
tut,  with  the  exception  of  what  regarded  religion,  it 
is  probable  that  very  little  change  took  place  in  the 
management  of  schools  during  that  interval ;  and  we 
will  not  materially  err  in  supposing,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  uncle  and  the  nephew  was  conducted  in  the 


*  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Andrew  say,  that  he,  being  a 
bairn  very  sickly,  was  most  lovingly  and  tenderly  treated  and 
cared  for  by  her;  embracing  him,  and  kissing  him  oftentimes, 
with  these  words,  •  God  give  me  another  lad  like  thee,  and 
syne  take  me  to  his  rest.'  Now  she  had  two  lads  before  me, 
whereof  the  eldest  was  dead,  and  between  him  and  the  second 
she  bare  three  lasses;  so  in  the  end,  God  gave  her  one,  who, 
would  to  God  he  were  as  like  Mr.  Andrew  in  gifts  of  mind,  as 
he  is  thought  to  be  in  proportion  of  body  and  lineaments  of 
face;  for  there  is  none  that  is  not  otherwise  particularly  in- 
formed but  takes  me  for  Mr.  Andrew*!  brother.  James  Mel- 
rilled  Diarv*,  p.  4. 

+  Melville's  Diary,  p,  27.    Comp.  p.  10.       \  See  Note  C.    | 


same  manner,  at  least  a*  to  the 

which  they  used,  and  the  exercises  to  which  (bey ' 

trained  in  the  house  and  in  the  fields* 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  schools 
I  wore  at  this  time  secretly  attached  to  the  doctrinal 
of  the  Reformation,  and  upon  its  establishment  beeane 
ministers  of  the  church.'  As  Anderson  wis  one  of 
these,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Melville  was  indebted 
to  him  for  instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion,  as 
well  as  of  secular  learning.  But  be  bad  a  more  able 
I  instructor  in  his  pious  and  intelligent  brother,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  a  convert  to  the  protestaot 
faith. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  Patrick 
l  Hamilton  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  reformed 
opinions  into  Scotland,  that  he  acquired  them  abroad, 
and  that  they  were  embraced  by  very  few  of  his  coun- 
trymen previously  to  his  martyrdom.  This  opinion 
requires  to  be  corrected.  Before  that  youthful  and 
1  zealous  reformer  made  his  appearance,  the  errors  and 
corruptions  of  Popery  had  been  detected  by  others, 
who  were  ready  toco-operate  with  him  in  his  measures 
of  reform.  The  more  the  subject  is  investigated,  the 
more  clearly,  I  am  persuaded,  it  will  appear  that  the 
opinions  of  Wickliffe  had  a  powerful  and  extensive  in- 
fluence upon  the  Reformation.  Even  in  Scotland  they 
contributed  greatly  to  predispose  the  minds  of  men  to 
the  Protestant  doctrine.  We  can  trace  the  existence 
of  the  Lollards  in  Ayrshire  from  the  time  of  Wickliffe 
to  the  day 8  of  George  Wishsrt;  and  in  Fife  they  were 
so  numerous  as  to  have  formed  the  design  of  reecniag 
Patrick  Hamilton  by  force  on  the  day  of  his  exeen- 
tion.* 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  celebrated  historian,  aid 
the  observation  is  commonly  received  as  correct,  dot 
the  reformed  preachers  in  Scotland  "gained  credit, 
as  happens  generally  on  the  promulgation  of  every 
new  religion,  chiefly  among  persons  in  the  lower  sod 
;  middle  ranks  of  life."t  This  sentiment  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  well-founded.  It  rests  not  upon  proper 
evidence,  but  on  inferences  from  what  happened  at 
the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity,  and  from  the 
I  manner  in  which  certain  sects  have  arisen  in  modem 
times.  The  fact  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  the  early  converts  to  their  doctrine, 
being  found  chiefly  among  the  lower  and  middle  ranke 
of  society,  is  connected  with  its  miraculous  propa- 
gation. And  we  are  not  entitled  to  infer  from  thie, 
either  that  it  would  have  spread  in  this  way  if  it  had 
been  left  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  or  that 
providence  would  always  follow  the  same  plan  in  its 
subsequent  extension.  The  divine  authority  and 
truth  of  Christianity  having  been  once  completely  es- 
tablished, it  was  fit  that  external  means  of  a  more  or- 
dinary kind  should  be  employed  to  facilitate  its  future 
diffusion,  and  that  these  should  be  varied  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  among  whom  it  wae 
to  be  introduced  or  restored.  Accordingly,  the  refor- 
mation of  religion  was  preceded  by  the  revival  of  let- 
ters throughout  Europe  :  the  principal  reformers  were 
men  of  superior  talents  and  education  :  and  their  cause 
was  espoused  and  essentially  promoted  by  persons 
who  possessed  secular  authority  and  influence.  We 
are  extremely  apt,  if  not  on  our  guard  against  the  bias 
of  our  thoughts,  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  former  period 
according  to  ideas  borrowed  from  our  own,  without 
adverting  duly  to  the  points  of  difference  between 
them.  If  we  attend  to  the  state  of  society  in  Scotland 
at  that  time — to  the  almost  unbounded  power  of  the 
barons, — the  vassalage  of  the  people, — the  ignorance 
which  reigned  among  the  lower,  and  the  rarity  of 
education  among  the  middle  ranks,  with  other  pecu- 
liar hindrances  to  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  Reformation,  humanly 
speaking,  and  without  a  miracle,  could  not  have  spread 


*  St  e  Note  D. 


f  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland. 
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as  it  did— the  truth  could  not  have  obtained  a  fair 
hearing,  nor  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon people,  if  it  had  not  been  embraced  and  patron- 
ised by  persons  of  superior  rank  and  means  of  infor- 
mation. The  fact  exactly  corresponds  to  this  view. 
The  opinions  of  Wickliffe  were  preserved  in  some  of 
the  most  respectable  families  both  in  the  western  and 
eastern  corners  of  the  kingdom ;  Hamilton  and  Wis- 
hart  were  of  honourable  descent ;  and  the  sermons  of 
the  latter  were  attended  by  the  principal  persons  in 
Ayrshire,  the  Lothians,  Fife,  and  Angus. 

The  Melvillea  of  Fife  were  among  the  early  adher- 
ents of  the  Protestant  doctrine ;  and  the  family  of 
Baldovy  had  embraced  it  before  the  birth  of  Andrew 
Melville.  His  eldest  brother,  Richard,  having  re- 
ceived a  learned  education,  and  being  trained  by  his 
lather  to  the  knowledge  of  country  affairs,  was  chosen 
to  accompany  Johu  Erskine  of  Dun,  on  his  travels  to 
the  Continent.  It  is  probable  that  the  young  baron 
and  his  tutor  had  been  initiated  into  the  Protestant 
doctrine  before  leaving  home.  For  they  repaired  to 
*Wittemberg,  and  prosecuted  their  studies  during  two 
years  under  that  distinguished  reformer  and  scholar, 
Philip  Melanchthon.  They  also  visited  Denmark,  and 
attended  the  lectures  of  their  countryman  John  Mac- 
cabeus, who  had  been  recently  admitted  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen.*  On  their 
return  to  Scotland,  they  exerted  theraseives  in  diffus- 
ing the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired.  With 
George  Wish  art  they  cultivated  the  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  the  houses  of  Dun  and  Baldovy  be- 
came the  resort  of  the  friends  of  religion  and  letters,  j 
Andrew  Melville  was  eleven  years  old  in  1556,  when 
Knox  paid  a  visit  to  Dun,  and  when  the  sermons 
which  he  preached  there  were  attended  by  most  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.^ 

I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  important  service 
which  John  Erskine  of  Dun  rendered  to  the  literature 
of  Scotland  by  establishing  a  Greek  school  in  Mon- 
trose.! Pierre  de  Marsifliers,  a  native  of  France, 
taught  in  it,  when  Melville  had  finished  his  course  of 
Latin  at  the  grammar  school.  This  was  an  opportun- 
ity not  to  be  neglected  by  one  who  was  passionately 
food  of  knowledge.  Instead  of  going  to  the  university, 
as  was  usual  for  young  men  of  his  age  and  progress, 
he  put  himself  under  the  care  of  this  learned  French- 
man ;  and  prosecuted  the  study  of  Greek  during  two 
years  with  great  avidity.}  From  Marsilliers  he  had 
also  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  more  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  French  language,  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  which  were  at  that  time  commonly  taught 
to  young  men  along  with  Latin  grammar.^ 

In  the  year  1559  he  went  to  the  university  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  entered  the  college  of  St.  Mary,  or,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  the  New  College.**  The 
writings  of  Aristotle  were  then  the  only  text  book,  in 
all  the  sciences  taught  in  our  colleges ;  and  the  lec- 
tures given  were  properly  comments  on  his  several 
treatises  of  logic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  physics.  But 
the  professors  were  unacquainted  with  the  original 
language  of  their  oracle,  and  read  and  commented  up- 
on his  works  in  a  Latin  translation.  Melville,  how- 
ever, made  use  of  the  Greek  text  in  his  studies ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  excited  astonishment  in  the  univer- 
eity.jt    But  it  should  be  recorded  to  the  praise  of  his 


*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  2, 3. 

t  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.  p^  177—160. 


f  Ibid.  p.  3. 

||  Ibid.  rol.  i.  p.  6. 

f  Ibid.  p.  5. 


j  Melville's  Diary,  p.  27. 

*•  See  Note  £. 

ft  ••  Oar  Rerent  (iayt  James  Melville)  told  me  of  my  ancle 
Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  whom  he  knew  in  the  time  of  hit  coarse 
in  the  New  College  to  use  the  Greek  logicks  of  Aristotle, 
which  was  a  wonder  to  them,  that  he  was  so  fine  a  scholar,  and 
of  such  expectation."—4*  All  that  was  taught  of  Aristotle  he 
learned  ana  stndyed  it  out  of  the  Greek  text,  which  his  Has- 
ten understood  not"    Melville's  Diary,  p.  18.  28. 

WilHam  Collcu,  or  Coliacty  was  James  Melville's  Regent. 


teachers,  that,  though  they  could  not  fail  to  be  morti- 
fied under  a  sense  of  their  own  inferiority  to  their  pu- 
pil, they  indulged  no  mean  jealousy  of  his  superior 
acquirements,  testified  no  desire  to  eclipse  his  repu- 
tation; threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  advance* 
ment;  but,  on  the  contrary,  loaded  him  with  commen- 
dations, and  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  encour- 
age a  youth,  who,  they  fondly  hoped,  would  prove  a 
credit  and  an  ornament  to  his  country.  When  he  first 
came  to  St.  Andrew's,  the  admiration  at  his  proficiency 
in  learning  was  increased  by  his  small  stature  and 
slender  frame  of  body,  which  gave  him  a  very  boyish 
appearance.  John  Douglas,  who  was  provost  of  St. 
Mary's  college  and  rector  of  the  university,  distin- 
guished him  by  marks  of  the  kindest  and  most  condes- 
cending approbation.  He  used  to  invite  him  to  his 
chamber,  take  him  between  his  knees,  propose  Ques- 
tions to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  studies,  and,  delight- 
ed with  his  replies,  to  exclaim,  "  My  silly,  fatherless, 
and  motherless  boy,  its  ill  to  witt  what  God  may 
make  of  thee  yet  !"* 

In  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  Melville  had  for  his 
class-fell ows,  two  persons  of  excellent  talents; 
Thomas  Maitland,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  secre- 
tary of  Queen  Mary,  and  James  Lawson,  the  colleague 
and  successor  of  Knox,  with  whom  he  continued 
afterwards  to  maintain  an  intimate  friendship.  It  does 
not  appear  who  was  the  tutor,  or  regent,  as  he  was 
called,  that  carried  them  through  their  course  of  phi- 
losophy.f  A  view  of  the  state  of  education  at  St. 
Andrew's  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work.  It  may  be  sufficient  at  present  to  notice,  that 
the  means  of  instruction  in  St.  Mary's  were  more 
ample  than  in  either  of  the  two  other  colleges.  It  had 
separate  classes  for  grammar  and  rhetoric;  and,  be- 
sides, a  teacher  of  law,  to  whose  lectures  the  students- 
of  philosophy  had  access  before  they  commenced  mas* 
ters  of  arts.:): 

Having  finished  the  usual  course  of  study,  Melville 
left  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  with  the  character 
of  "  the  best  philosopher,  poet,  and  Grecian  of  any 
young  master  in  the  land."|| 

While  Melville  was  engaged  in  his  academical 
education,  Buchanan  returned  to  his  native  country* 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  such  scanty 
information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  that  great 
scholar  was  employed  from  1561  to  1567,  when  he  be- 
came principal  of  St.  Leonard's  college.  As  it  is,  we 
are  left  to  suppose  that  he  spent  the  time  in  teaching 
the  queen  Latin,  and  in  preparing  his  poems  for  the 
press.  In  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  him  on  his 
recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness,  Melville  calls  him 
his  Master.§    In  the  absence  of  all  other  information, 


He  was  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  and  wu  incorporated  into 
the  university  at  the  same  time  with  Andrew  Melville. 

»  Melville* s  Diary,  p.  28. 

+  Dempster  mentions  Alexander  Ramsay  as  the  preceptor 
ot  Melville.  "  Alexander  Ramsayus  vir  doctissimus  in  patrio 
Sanctandreano  Gvmnasio  prapclarara  fatnam  ab  cruditione  ac- 
cepit,  Andrea  Melvini  practptor.  Scripsit  Panegyricos  La- 
tinos: Castieationem  Veterum  Dionysii  Halirarnassa>i  Jnter- 
pretuni  Latmorum:  Notas  in  D.  Paulini  Opera."  (Hist. 
Eccles.  Scot.  lib.  16.  p.  563.)  I  have  not  met  with  the  name 
of  Alexander  Ramsay  as  a  teacher  at  St.  Andrew's;  perhaps 
he  taught  at  Paris  while  Melville  was  there. 

\  Fundatio  et  Ercctio  Novii  Collegia  Anno  1553.  Melville's 
Diary,  p.  16. 

II  Melville's  Diary,  p.  28.    See  also  Note  E. 

jj  "Andreas  Melvinus  Geo.  Buchanano  Pneceptori  suo  et 
Musarum  parenti."  (Testimonia  prefix.  Oper.  Buchananir 
p.  21.  Edit.  Ruddim.)  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Randolph,  the  well  known  ambassador  from  Elisabeth  to  Scot- 
land, when  he  mentions  Buchanan,  uses  the  expression  "  my 
Master,"  both  in  letters  to  him  and  to  others.  (Buchanani 
Epistolse,  p.  18, 19.)  Ruddiman,  in  his  Notes  on  Buchanan's 
life,  says,  that  Randolph  was  taught  humanity  by  Buchanan,-- 
«*  a  Buchanano  human loribus  Uteris  eruditus."  The  writer  of 
Randolph's  Life  in  the  Biographia  Britannioa  (vol.  v.  p.  3490.) 
understands  this  as  meaning  that  he  had  Buchanan  for  "  his 
schoolmaster,"  before  he  entered  the  university  of  Oxford. 
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we  are  not  perhaps  warranted  to  take  thia  expression 
literally  aa  implying  that  he  had  been  under  hia  tuition. 
Bat  considering  the  seel  with  which  Bnchanan  patron- 
ised literature,  and  the  affability  with  which  he  re- 
ceived young  men  of  promising  talents,  it  is  bighlv 
probable  that  Melville  was  at  thia  early  period  ad- 
mitted to  his  society,  and  profited  at  least  by  bis  pri- 
vate instructions,  during  the  visits  which  be  appears 
to  have  paid  to  St.  Andrew's.*  The  fame  which  his 
illustrious  countryman  had  ace  aired,  and  the  perusal 
of  his  poems,  must  have  roused  the  youthful  fancy  of 
Melville,  and  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  a  species 
of  composition  in  which  he  afterwards  attained  to 
great  excellence.  To  this,  however,  his  mind  had 
been  attracted  at  a  still  earlier  period.  Hia  brother 
was  an  admirer  of  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Italians, 
who  had  recently  cultivated  the  ancient  language  of 
their  country  with  uncommon  ardour  and  the  most 
wonderful  success.  Palingeniua,  in  particular,  was  a 
favourite  with  Richard  Melville  on  account  of  the  pu- 
rity of  his  moral  sentiments,  as  well  aa  the  elegant 
dress  in  which  they  were  clothed ;  and  he  was  wont 
to  repeat  passages  from  his  Zodiacu*  Vitm  to  the 
youth  of  his  family,  and  to  make  them  commit  the 
poem  to  memory,  t 

While  Melville  waa  vet  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrew's,  his  talents  had  attracted  the  notice  of  learn- 
ed foreigners  who  visited  Scotland.  Among  these  was 
Petrus  Bizxarus,  a  poet  of  Italy,  who  had  left  his  na- 
tive country  from  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion. 
After  spending  some  time  at  the  court  of  London,  he 
came  to  Scotland,  where  he  waa  honourably  received 
by  Queen  Mary,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  had 
then  the  chief  direction  of  the  government.^  Melville 
was  introduced  to  Bizsari,  who  expressed  bis  warm 
regard  for  him  in  a  copy  of  verses  inserted  in  a  work 
which  was  soon  utter  published.)  This  was  a  flatter- 
ing compliment  to  so  young  a  man,  especially  as  he 
was  the  only  scholar  in  hia  -native  country  who  shared 
this  honour  with  Bnchanan. 
^Having  acquired  all  the  branches  of  learning  which 


This  ii  a  mistake;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Randolph  studied 
under  Buchanan  in  the  University  of  Paris,  when  he  fled  from 
England  into  France  to  escape  the  persecution  of  Queen  Mary. 
This  was  in  1553.    (BiogT.  Brit,  ut  supra.    Wood's  Athens 
Oxoniensis,  by  Bliss,  vol.  i.  p.  567.)    In  the  course  of  that  year 
Buchanan  taught  at  Paris,  as  a  regent  in  the  College  of  Bon- 
court.    Irving  s  Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  p.  90.  2d  Edit. 
*  Epist.  Dedic.  in  Franciscano*.        f  Melville's  Diary,  p.  8. 
t  Bizxarus  informs  us  that  Mary  presented  him  with  a  chain 
of  gold,  and  he  has  addressed  one  of  his  treatises  to  that  prin- 
cess.    (Varia   Opuscula,  f.  28,  a.)     In  a  poem  inscribed  "  Ad 
Jacobum  Stuardum  Scoturo,"  he  celebrates  the  victory  which 
that  nobleman  gained  over  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  in  such  terms 
as  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  then  in  Scotland. 
(Ibid.  f.  93,  a.)    The  battle  of  Corrichie,  in  which  Huntly  fell, 
was  fought  in  October,  1562. 
||  The  following  are  the  lines  referred  to: — 
Ad  And  ream  Melvinam  Scotum. 
Nvlla  apis  Hyblssis  legit  de  floribus  unquam, 

Deq;  vllis  nerbis  dulcia  mella  maris; 
Dulcia  vina  magis  nunqoam  de  dulcibus  vuis 

Vila  dedit  vitis  quolibet  ax6  poli : 
Quam  mihi  dulcia  ades,  duki  sermone,  tuisq; 

Mel  lit  is  verbis,  moribus,.  ingenio. 
Sincerum  pectus,  fidei  constant!*  vere, 

Veraiq;  sincere  cum  pietate^fides; 
Me  tibr  sic  vinclo  dudnm  obatrinxere  tenaci, 

Meluine,  vt  possit  soluere  nulla  dies. 
Nulla  dies  soraet,  distaatia  nulla  locorum, 
Imminuet,  firmum  sed  mihi  semper  erit. 
Petri  Buxari  Varia  Opvscvla,  f.  109,  b.  Venetiii,  1565, 12mo. 
For  pointing  out  to  me  this  rare  book,  and  for  other  valuable 
notices,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Irving,  the  learned  biographer  of 
Buchanan. — Some  of  Bizsari's  poems  were  afterwards  reprint- 
ed in  Delitice  Poetarum  Italorum.    The  one  just  quoted  is 
there  inscribed  "  Ad  And  ream  Miluraum,*'  (torn.  i.  p.  437.) 
Bizzari  is  also  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  war  in  Hungary, 
from  1564  to  1568,  written  in  Italian,  and  a  history  of  Persia, 
in  Latin.    A  letter  from  him  to  Lord  Burleigh,  written  from 
the  Turkish  dominions,  Aug.  18, 1575,  is  inserted  in  Murden's 
State  Papers,  p.  287. 


hia  native  country  afforded,  Andrew  Melville  naviiad 
to  complete  hia  education  on  the  Coatmart.  la 
autumn,  1564,  being;  nineteen  yean  of  age,  he  net  oat 
for  France,  having  previously  obtained  the  ooneent  of 
hia  brothers  to  the  Journey.  Hia  voyage  was>  botk 
tedious  and  dangerous.  Through  atreae  of  weather 
he  waa  obliged  to  land  in  England,  and  afterwards  ft) 

S>  to  Bourdeaux,  from  which  he  retained  by  ana  ft) 
ieppe.  Having  reached  Paria,  be  immediately  com- 
menced his  studies  in  the  renowned  nirivataity  of  that 
city. 

We  may  in  general  form  a  correct  estimate  of  at 
progress  which  e  young  man  of  talents  and  thirst  for 
knowledge  will  make,  from  the  state  of  education,  and 
the  character  of  the  teachers,  in  the  seminary  whisk 
he  attends.  The  university  of  Paris  had  long  enjoyed 
a  pre-eminent  reputation  among  the  great  achoola  of 
Europe,  founded  on  its  antiquity,  the  number  of  in 
colleges,  the  extent  of  ite  revenues,  and  the  venerated 
names  which  stood  enrolled  in  its  registers  aa  profes- 
sors and  graduates.  Attracted  by  these  considerations, 
a  multitude  of  young  men  from  all  the  earreondinff 
countries  flocked  to  it  annually,  and  were  admitted 
citizens  of  one  or  other  of  the  four  nation*  into  which 
that  learned  corporation  waa  divided.* 

But  whatever  waa  its  popular  celebrity,  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris  was  indebted  for  its  real  eminence  to  the 
Royal  Trilingual  ColUgt,  founded  in  1529  by  Francis 
I.  at  the  recommendation  of  Budama.  That  great 
scholar]*  had  long  lamented  the  inefficiency  of  the 
university  for  promoting  the  intereata  of  literatare,and 
despaired  of  introducing  a  tolerable  reform  into  col- 
leges founded  in  unenlightened  times,  and  governed 
by  laws  and  usages  which  were  aa  deeply  Tooted  hi 
inveterate  prejudice  aa  they  were  irreeoneileable  to  the 
principles  of  liberal  science.  The  new  inetitnUjoa 
was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Bnailidian  College  at 
Lonvain,  which  had  been  so  aealoualy  patronised  by 
Erasmus.^:  It  waa  the  intention  of  Bodsma  to  have  had 
that  distinguished  scholar  placed  at  its  bead ;  bat  ha 
declined  an  honour  which  he  foresaw  would  involve 
him  in  those  troublesome  and  unsafe  disputes  frost 
which  it  was  his  uniform  object  to  escape.  The  Royal 
Trilingual  College  was  originally  intended,  aa  its 
name  imports,  for  teaching  the  three  learned  language*, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  although  it  waa  for  some 
time  before  a  teacher  of  Latin  was  appointed,  owing 
to  the  opposition  made  by  the  members  of  the  univer- 
sity which  led  Erasmus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  call 
them  bilingual  pedants.  The  friends  of  learning  ob- 
tained from  Francis  I.  and  his  successors,  the  endow- 
ment of  additional  classes  in  the  new  establishment; 
and  when  Melville  came  to  Paris,  there  were  royal 
professors  in  all  the  branches  of  science,  except  Civil 
Law  and  Divinity.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the 
Royal  College,  there  was  no  provision  in  the  university 
for  instructing  young  men  in  the  learned  languages; 
the  professors,  in  the  different  faculties, occupied  them- 
selves in  commenting    on    barbarous  and   monkish 


•  The  four  nations  were  those  of  France,  Picardy,.  Nor- 
mandy, and  Germany  or  England,  in  which  last  Scotland  and 
Ireland  were  included.  In  1513,  there  were  90  Regents  be- 
longing to  the  nation  of  France  alone.  (Bulsei  Hist.  Uaiver- 
sitatis  Parisiensis,  torn.  vi.  p.  59.)  In  the  12th  century,  the 
number  of  members  of  the  university  nearly  equalled  that  of 
the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  included  students  from  every  part  of 
Christendom.  (Epist  Diogillensis  ad  Abaslardum,  apud  Ba- 
laei  Hist.  torn.  ii.  p.  663.)  About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, there  were  10,000  persons  in  it  engaged  in  different 
branches  of  study.  (Pontanus  de  Obedientia,  ho.  5.  can.  6.  apod 
Gratiarum  Act.  pro  Instaurata  Parisiensi  Academia.  pT  14. 
Paris.  1601.V  Joseph  ScaKger  says,  that  when  he  attended  the 
university,  (which  was  only  a  few  veers  before  Melville  enter- 
ed it,)  there  were  thirty  thousand  student*.  Dea  M»nmgT, 
Scaligerana,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  490. 

f  "Nunquam  erit  in  Gallia  alter  Bndarai."  Scaligerani 
Secunda. 

t  J.  Frid.  Buncher,  Spicilej 
Spicileg.  iv.  p.  6,  7.    Lips.  18 
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•nthors,  and  in  the  discussion  of  frivolous  and  intri- 
cate questions;  the  exercises  of  the  students  consisted 
of  noisy  and  captious  disputations  ;  and  degrees  were 
conferred  in  a  manner  which  would  be  reckoned  dis- 
graceful by  those  universities  which  are  at  present 
moat  lavish  in  the  distribution  of  their  nominal  hon- 
ours.* But  a  change  to  the  better  might  now  be  ob- 
served in  every  branch  of  education.  The  court  had 
the  right  of  presentation  to  the  chairs  in  the  new  col- 
lege, and  as  it  was  become  fashionable  for  the  kings 
of  France  to  act  as  the  patrons  of  learning,  men  of 
talents  and  erudition  were  usually  appointed  to  fill 
them.  In  addition  to  the  direct  influence  of  their  in- 
structions, they  contributed  indirectly  but  powerfully 
to  reform  the  university.  They  excited  strong  hos- 
tility indeed,  but  they  at  the  same  time  produced  emu- 
lation. They  occasioned  fierce  disputes  by  provok- 
ing the  resentment  of  illiterate  sophists  and  bigoted 
theologue8,  but  they  also  broke  the  slumber  which 
those  literary  drones  had'  hitherto  indulged  in  their 
cells,  and  roused  them  to  exertions  which  otherwise 
they  never  would  have  made.  The  professors  in  the 
old  colleges  perceived  that  they  were  in  danger  of  be- 
ing eclipsed  by  their  more  learned  and  active  rivals,  and 
were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  exerting  themselves, 
end  adopting  the  new  improvements,  if  they  did  not 
wish  to  see  their  lessons  contemned,  their  classes  de- 
serted, and  their  emoluments  alarmingly  reduced. 

When  Melville  entered  the  university  of  Paris,  it 
was  in  its  most  prosperous  state.  The  late  improve- 
ments had  produced  their  salutary  fruit,  and  they  had 
not  yet  felt  the  blasting  influence  of  the  spirit  of  faction 
and  fanaticism  engendered  by  the  infamous  League, 
which,  within  a  short  time,  destroyed  the  labours 
of  many  years,  and  reduced  that  flourishing  seminary  to 
its  original  barbarism. f  The  nation  was  enjoying  a 
respite  during  the  interval  between  the  first  civil  war 
which  ended  in  1563r  and  the  second  which  broke  out 
in  1567 ;  and  several  of  the  professors,  who  as  well 
as  the  students,  had  been  involved  in  the  public  con- 
fusions, had  returned  to  Paris,  and  were  restored  to 
the  charges  which  they  had  left,  or  from  which  they 
had  been  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  times 4 

Amon£  the  professors  whose  lectures  were  attended 
t>T  Melville,  we  find  the  names  of  those  who  held  a 
distinguished  rank  in  their  several  professions,  and  to 
whom  letters  and  philosophy  are  under  the  greatest 
obligations.  The  Ureek  cnair  in  the  Royal  College 
was  still  filled  by  Turnebus,  who  had  formerly  been 
the  colleague  of  Buchanan  in  that  university,  and  who 
onited  an  elegant  taste  with  the  highest  critical  attain- 
ments. Melville  had  the  happiness  to  attend  the  last 
course  of  lectures  delivered  by  that  learned  man  in  the 
year  in  which  he  died.]  Mercerus  and  Quinquarbo- 
reus  were  conjunct  royal  Professors  of  Hebrew  and 
Cbaldee.  By  his  oral  instructions,  the  elementary 
treatises  which  he  published,  and  his  translations 
from  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  the  former  contributed 
more  than  any  individual  of  that  age  to  the  advance- 
ment of  eastern  learning.  His  commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament  still  deserve  the  attention  of  the  bibli- 
cal student ;  and  Father  Simon,  whose  judgment  was 
sufficiently  fastidious,  has    pronounced    the  highest 

*  Bulsei  Hist,  torn.  vi.  p.  ii.  915.  Gratiarum  Actio,  ut  Mpra, 
p.  14. 

f  IJbellut  Supplex  ad  August.  Senatvra  pro  Academia  Par- 
isians!, p.  14.  Pant  1601.  Gratiarvm  Actio  pro  Instaurata  Par- 
ttmai  Acidemia,  p.  14, 2&  20.    Paris,  1601 . 

%  Butei  Hist  l/niv.  Paris,  t.  vi.  p.  550,  551.  Bayle,  Diet.  art. 


|  He  died  prematurely  in  Juna  1565.  (Hist  Typographo- 
rum  Paris,  p.  47— 78.  Bulssus,  vi.  918.)  It  has  been  supposed 
that  he  was  of  Scots  extraction,  and  that  his  proper  name  was 
Tournebeuf  or  TurabuU.  Dempster  say*  that  he  was  of  the 
aasae  family  as  William  Turabull,  bishop  of  Glasgow.  (Hist. 
EecL  Scot.  p.  623.)  Another  writer  says,  "  Ex  fainilia  Turn- 
ballonuB  ia  Lisdalia  Scotiae  proviocia  oriundus."  (D.  Buch- 
anairas  de  Script  Scot  MS.  in  Bibl.  Coll.  Edin.)  And  araio, 
is  the  Appendix,  "Had nanus  Turnebus  Scoto  avo  natus. 
3C 


eulogium  on  him,  when  he  says,  that  Merrier  posses- 
sed all  the  qualifications  of  an  interpreter  of  Scripture, 
and  that  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  in  him  is,  that 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  novel 
opinions  of  the  reformers.*  Cinq  Arbres,  though  des- 
titute of  the  critical  acumen  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  his  colleague,  has  shown  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  grammar.f  Under  such  able  mas- 
ters, Melville  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to 
the  study  of  oriental  languages,  which  he  could  not 
acquire  in  his  native  country. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  the  celebrated 
Petrus  Ramus,  who  excited  so  much  notice  by  his 
bold  and  persevering  attacks  on  the  Aristotelian  Phi- 
losophy, and  became  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  which 
made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the  schools  of 
Europe.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  on  the 
merits  of  his  system  of  logic,  or  its  tendency  to  ad- 
vance real  science,  it  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  a 
young  man  of  talents  must  have  derived  the  greatest 
benefit  from  a  teacher  of  such  ardour  and  indepen- 
dence, if  not  originality  of  mind,  and  of  so  much 
eloquence,  as  Ramus  possessed.  The  greatest  men 
of  that  age  were  trained  up  under  him  ;%  and  several 
of  those  who,  like  Scaliger,  have  spoken  disrespectr 
fully  of  his  merits,  were  indebted  to  him  for  that 
acuteness  and  classical  taste  which  enabled  them  to 
detect  the  blunders  which  he  committed,  and  into 
which  he  was  betrayed  by  precipitation  and  a  fond- 
ness for  distinguishing  himself  in  every  department  of 
knowledge.  He  was  at  this  time  Royal  Professor  of 
Roman  Eloquence,  as  well  as  Principal  of  the  Col- 
lege de  Presle.  Melville  attended  his  lectures,  and 
we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  shew  that  he 
introduced  the  plan  of  teaching,  and  the  mode  of  phi- 
losophizing, followed  by  his  master,  into  the  univer- 
sities of  Scotland.(( 


•  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  de  V.  Testament,  liv.  iii.  chap. 
14.  Besae  Icones,  Y.  j.  et  Prefat.  ejus  in  Merceri  Comment,  m 
Ecctesiasten.  The  first  separate  aud  formal  treatise  on  ChaJ- 
daic  grammar  was  "Tabulae  in  Grammaticen  lingua-  Chaldaeae, 
quae  et  Syriaca  dicitur — Johanne  Mercero  Hebraicarum  Liter- 
arum  Professore  Regio.  Paris.  1560."  4to.  Beautifully 
printed  at  the  royal  pre**  by  William  Morell. 

f  "De  Re  Grammatica  Hebraeorum  Opus,  in  gratia  Studio- 
soruni  linguae  Sanctsc,  methodo  faciltima  conscriptum,  Authore 
Johanne  Quinquarboreo  Aurilacensi,  linguarum  Hebraicae  et 
Cahtaicae  Regio  Professore.  Tertia  ct  Postrrma  editio.  Par- 
isiis  apud  Martinuni  Juvenem.  1556."  Wolfius  says  that  this 
work  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1549.  1556.  and  1582.  Bibl.  Hebr. 
torn.  ii.  p.  615.  Bat  it  appears  from  the  above  title  that  there 
were  two  editions  of  it  before  1556. 

X  Nicolaus  Nancehus,  referring  to  his  having  taught  in  1553 
under  Ramus  in  the  College  de  Presle,  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Buchanan,  "  obi  Regii  turn  juvenes  Stuart  i  vestratcs  disce- 
bant."  (Buchanani  Epistota*,  p.  35.)  One  of  these  was  the 
Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  afterwards  the  Regent  Murray.  It  ap- 
pears, from  a  Visitation  of  St.  Leonard's  college,  that  he  was 
on  the  Continent  in  1551 ;  for  a  cause  is  delayed  ••  usque  ad 
redditum  [redituni]  Dni  Commendatarii  Prioratus  S.  Andrese 
—ex  partibus  transtnarinis."  (Papers  of  St.  Leonard's  Col- 
lege.) And  a  Commission  by  William,  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
is  signed  by  the  Prior,  as  a  witness,  at  Paris,.  September  13, 
1552.    (Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  74.) 

II  Melville's  Diary,  p.  33.  Besides  the  lectures  of  these  pro- 
fessors, he  attended  also  those  of  Duretus,  Paschasius,  Forca- 
tellus,  Carpentaria*,  and  Salignacus.  Louis  Durat  was  the  fa- 
vourite physician  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  (Teissier, 
Eloges,t.  ii.  p.  320,  2d.  Edit.)— Paschasius  Hamelius  succeed- 
ed Orontius  Finteus,  the  first  royal  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
and  died  in  1565.  Bulaeus,  vi.  6*51.  915. 966.— Forcatelius  was 
the  author  of  two  works  on  the  science  which  he  taujrht:  "  Le 
Troisieme  Livre  de  Aritbroetigue,  par  Pierre  de  I*  orcadel." 
Paris,  1557,  4to;  and  "Les  Six  Premieres  Livres  des  .Ele- 
ments d'Evclide  trad,  et  comroentex  par  Pierre  Fo  read  el  de 
Bezies."  Paris,  1564.  4to.— Jacobus  Carpentaria  (Charpen- 
tier)  the  great  opponent  of  Ramus,  was  chosen  royal  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  1565.  Ramus  opposed  his  admission  on  the 
ground  of  bis  ignorance  of  that  science,  and  urged  that,  as  he 
had  taken  the  title  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Mathema- 
tics, there  was  reason  to  fear  he  intended  to  confine  himself  to 
the  former  branch,  and  to  neglect  the  latter.  (Bulaeus,  torn.  vi. 
p.  550—652  )  James  Melville  mentions  Salinacus  among  the 
professors  or  Mathematics.    Bat  this  is  a  mistake.    Joannes 
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While  lie  listened  to  die  instructions  of  the  Roj  <  I 
Professors,  Melville  took  his  share  in  the  usual  aca- 
demical exercises.  And*  daring  the  second  year  of 
his  abode  in  the  university,  he  excited  great  admira- 
tion by  the  ease  and  fluency  with  which  he  declaimed 
in  Greek.* 

Two  circumstances  relating  to  the  university  of 
Paris,  during  the  time  that  Melville  attended  it,  are 
deserving  of  notice.  The  first  relates  to  the  religh 
liberty  that  was  enjoyed,  and  the  rapid  progress  which 
the  protestant  opinions  were  consequently  making  in 
it.  A  number  of  the  professors,  including  sevc 
heads  of  colleges,  avowed  their  attachment  to  these, 
and  others  were  strongly  suspected  of  the  same  reli- 
gious bias.t  But  a  few  years  after  Melville  left  Paris, 
all  those  wno  refused  to  subscribe  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  including  the  students,  were  driven  from  the 
university 4  The  other  circumstance  alluded  to  is  the 
opening  of  the  College  of  Clermont  at  Paris  by  the 
Jesuits,  with  the  exertions  made  by  that  intrigu 
order  to  gain  admission  into  the  university,  and  to  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  the  chief  management  of  the? 
education  of  youth.  At  the  head  of  this  new  establi  - 
ment  was  a  countryman  of  Melville's,  Edmund  Hay, 
who  had  been  a  regent  in  the  university  of  St.  An* 
drew's,  and  left  Scotland  at  the  establishment  of  \he 
Reformation,  to  which  he  was  hostile  J  The  greater 
part  of  the  Scots  who  retired  to  the  Continent  from 
attachment  to  the  old  religion,  entered  into  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  which  they  were  sure  to  obtain  pro- 
motion ;  owing  to  the  ardour  of  their  seal,  and  a  de- 
sire to  allure  converts  from  a  kingdom  that  had  made 
so  sudden  end  general  a  defection  from  the  Catholic 
Church.  Hay  was  entitled  to  these  honours  by  the 
respectability  of  his  character  no  less  than  the  sacri- 
fices which  he  had  made  for  the  ancient  faith.  He 
^ afterwards  became  rector  of  the  Academy  which  the 
Jesuits  erected  at  Port-a-Mousson,  Provincial  of  the 
Brethren  in  France,  and  Assistant  to  Claudius  Aqua- 
viva,  the  General  of  the  whole  order .$ 

Salignacus  wu  the  favourite  scholar  of  Vatablus,  and  dii 
guisbed  for  his  acquaintance  with  Jewish  and  Rabinical  learn- 
ing. He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  royal  Profess  r* 
of  Hebrew  when  Melville  was  at  Paris.  (Coloroesii  Gnllia 
Orientalis,  p.  33—35.  Calrini  Epist.  et  Resp.  p.  163.  Opor. 
torn,  ix.) 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  33. 

f  Nicholas  Charton,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Bean 
Jean  Dahin,  Principal  of  Chenait  and  Pierre  Ramee,  Principal 
of  Presle,  with  others  of  inferior  note,  were,  in  1568,  ejected 
from  their  situations,  as  Hugonots.  (Bularas,  torn.  vi.  p.  657 
— 660.)  The  other  universities  of  France  were.  In  proportion 
to  their  extent,  stiH  more  generally  infected  with  heresy.  I  i 
Bourgec  eight  professors  were  suspected  of  Lutheran  ism. 
(Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Dauren.)  The  magistrates  of  Paris,  in  1568, 
enforced  their  petition  for  the  opening  of  a  class  of  Civil  Law 
in  the  capital,  by  urging  the  danger  to  which  their  sons  were 
exposed  of  being  infected  with  neresy  at  other  universities 
(BuUeus,  vi.  668.) 

t  Bulseus.vi.  S52.583. 

||  Records  of  University  of  St  Andrew's.  Crawford  say  u  he 
was  the  son  of  Peter  Hay  of  Meggins,  ancestor  of  the  Earla 
of  Kinnoul.  (Officers  of  State,  p.  157.)  But  he  seems  to  have 
confounded  the  Jesuit  with  a  person  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  an  Advocate.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  former  ever 
followed  the  profession  of  Law;  as  Crawford  asserts.  He  had 
left  Scotland  in  1560,  or  at  any  rate  was  in  France  in  1564,  end 
continued,  till  his  death,  to  hold  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  Jesuits  in  that  country.  Mr.  Edmund  Hay,  advocate,  wat 
one  of  the  Counsel:  for  the  Eart  of  Bothwell,  on  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  Darohey,  and  in  the  process  of  his  divorce.  (Bur  b» 
anan's  Detection, slg.  k,  2.  GoodalPs  Examination,  i.  368.)  And 
he  signs  a  Contract  as  a  procurator,  Jan.  2. 1572.  (Regis 
Book  of  Contracts  of  the  Commissariot  of  St.  Andrew's. }-- 
Dempster  has  stated  with  more  probability,  that  father  Edmund 
Hay  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Dalgaty,  in  BucJian. 
(Hist.  Eccles.  Scot  lib.  8.  p.  301.) 

$  Ribadeneira,  Iflustr.  Script.  Societ.  Jas.  Catal.  p.  49.  Lucd+ 
1609.  Dempst.  ut-  supra.  A  tetter  from  Edmund  Hay,  ("ex 
Paris,  idib.  Feb.  1564,")  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
successful  commencement  of  the  college  of  Clermont,  and  ihc 
opposition  it  had  met  with,  is  inserted  by  Batons.  HV  r 
Univers,  Paris,  torn.  vi.  p.  688. 
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The  knowledge  which  Melville  nt  this  tfrn* 
ed  of  the  designs  of  the  Jesuits,  pcon^tauVhta 
ert  himself  afterwards  in  putting 
Scotland  on  such  a  footing  as  to  render  ft. 
for  young  men  to  seek  education  abroad,  whom  they 
were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  seduced  by  thaw 
active  and  artful  zealots  of  Roeae.* 

Melville  also  heard  Franeia  Bsldwin,  th#  lawyer, 
who  waa  allowed  to  read  occasional  or  exlraofldjnary 
lectures  on  Civil  Law  at  Paria.f  Then  waa  not  then, 
nor  for  a  coneiderable  lime  after,  a  tegular  nines  fcr 
this  science  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  it  was.net 
without  strenuous  opposition  from  the  other  learasi 
corporations  in  France  that  its  erection  waa  ohtatned4 
Melville  had  no  intention  of  practising  law,  bath*,  wsj 
anzioua  to  avail  himself  of  the  onpertaahy  which  ht 
enjoyed  of  going  through  a  complete  course  of  educa- 
tion. With  this  view  he  left  Paris  in  1666,  and  west 
to  the  university  of  Pokttiere. 

Such  was  the  reputation  which  he- had  gained,  that, 
though  a  stranger,  and  only  twenty-one  yeurs  of  agn, 
he  was,  on  his  arrival  at  Poietiera,  made  a  regent  k 
the  college  of  Bu  Marceon.  There  waagreat  rival 
ship  between  it  and  the  college  of  St.  Ptvaxaan,  the 
students  of  each  endeavouring;  to  excel  tbbae  of  (be  other 
in  the  composition  of  verses,  and  in  the  delivery  ef 
orations.  In  these  literary  contests  the  college  of  8t 
Marceon  carried  away  the  palm  while  MomNe  was 
eoDneeted  with  it.  In  this  situation  he  resnalned  far 
three  years,  prosecuting  at  the  same  time  the.ntady  ef  • 
jurisprudence.!  Meanwhile,  the  civil  war  aetwesi 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  which  waa  renewed  k 
1567,  spread  through  the  -kingdom,  and  extended  .an 
baleful  influence  to  the  seats  ef  learning;  la  160% 
Admiral  Coligni,  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant,  army, 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Poietiera,  which  waa  Tkss* 
ously  defended  by  the  young  Duke  ef  Gniaa.  Ths 
classes  in  the  univemity  being  broken  up,  llelvflk 
entered  into  the  finally  of  a  Counsellor  of  Parirsmnnt 
as  tutor  to  his  only  son.  When  he  waa  making  repel 
improvement  in  his  education,  this  promising  boy  was 
prematurely  cut  off.  Coming  into  his  room  one  nay, 
Melville  found  bis  little  pupil  bathed  in  blood,  ana 
mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball  from  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers  which  had  pierced  the  house.  He  lis* 
gered  for  a  short  time,  during  which  he  employed  the 
religious  instructions  which  ne  had  received  in  com- 
forting his  afflicted  parent ;  and  expired  in  hie  tutor's 
anna,  pronouncing  these  words  in  Greek,  AtantcAs,  «w 
JJ7./"  ™***+—MaMtcr>  I  have  JmUked  my  eeurev 
Melville  continued  to  retain  a  lively  recollection  of 
this  affecting  scene,  to  which  he  never  could  allude 
without  tears.$ 

During  the  sieve  Melville  found  himself  exposed  to 
danger  from  another  cause.  He  had  taken  no  part  ia 
the  political  dissensions  of  the  country,  and  prudent- 
ly avoided  giving  offence  to  the  Roman  Catholics  with 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  associate.  But  his.  inclina- 
tions as  to  religion  were  not  altogether  unknown,*/ 
and  any  mercenary  or  officious  informer  might  here 
deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  or  even  hia  life, in  a  plsca 
which  was  under  martial  law.    There 


company  of  soldiers  stationed  as  a  guard  to  the  Coun- 
sellor's house,  end  Melville  had  raised  the  suspicions 


*  In  1594,  the  Jesuit's  Seminary  bad  nearly  depopulated  toe 
colleges  in  the  university  of  Paris.    (Bulseus,  ut  supra,  p-  MT.) 

f  Melville's  Diary,  p.  38.  Bayle  state*  that  Baldwin,  about 
the  period  here  referred  to,  read  lectures  Upon  parts  of  lbs 
Pandects,  at  Paris,  to  a  large  audience,  and  with  mat  applause. 


(Diet.  art.  Bavdouin.)    And  it  would  appear  that,  aa  early  ss 
1546,  he  and  Hottoman  prelected  on  Civil  Law  in  the  JTotht 


du  Decret.    Ibid.  art.  Hoiman*  (Francois)  note  M. 

t  See  Note  F.  Q  Melville's  Diary,  ut  I 

i  Melville's  Diary,  p.  33, 34. 

l  There  had  been  a  reformed  church  in  Poictiers  for  i 
years,  and  its  minister  sat  in  the  first  National  Synod  of  the 
Protestants  of  Franca.  In  1560  the  second  National  Synod  an* 
held  in  that  city,    (Quiok,SynodicontUl,ltO 
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of  the  subaltern  offioer  who  commanded  them,  by 
reading  the  Bible,  and  similar  acts  of  devotion,  which 
were  usually  regarded  by  the  French  soldiery  as  the 
discriminating  marks  of  the  Hogonots  or  Christand- 
ins.#  An  alarm  being  one  day  given  that  the  enemy 
intended  an  assault,  the  officer,  with  a  stern  voice, 
challenged  him  as  a  Hogonot,  who  would  betray  the 
city  to  the  enemy,  and  whom  he  durst  not  trust  at  lib- 
erty. Melville  repelled  this  charge  with  warmth, 
armed  himself  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  taking 
a  horse  from  the  stable,  prepared  to  mount  it,  and  re- 
pair to  the  breach.  His  stout  averments,  and  the  al- 
acrity which  he  displayed,  staggered  the  suspicions 
of  the  soldier,  who  now  requested  him  to  desist  from 
his  preparations.  "No,  no;  (answered  Melville)  I 
will  shew  myself  this  day  to  be  as  honest  and  as  brave 
a  man  as  you."  Upon  this  the  poor  fellow  had  re- 
course to  entreaties,  begging  him  not  to  inform  the 
master  of  the  house  of  what  he  had  done ;  for  if  the 
matter  came  to  the  ears  of  his  superior  officer  he  would 
lose  his  place  for  molesting  so  loyal  and  good  a  sub- 
ject. And  he  ever  after  treated  Melville  with  the 
most  profound  respect. 

The  siege  being  raised,  Melville  resolved  to  quit 
France,  and  repair  to  Geneva  for  the  prosecution  of 
theological  studies.  Great  caution  was  necessary  in 
carrying  this  purpose  into  execution  ;  for  it  was  re- 
ported that  foreign  troops  were  coming  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Admiral,  and  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces bordering  on  Switzerland  and  Germany  had 
received  strict  orders  from  the  court  to  suffer  none  to 
leave  the  kingdom  without  passports.  Having  con- 
certed his  journey  with  a  young  Frenchman  who 
wished  to  accompany  him,  he  left  his  books  and  other 
effects  behind  him,  and  set  out  on  foot  with  a  small 
Hebrew  Bible  slung  from  his  belt.  This  was  a  mode 
of  travelling  to  which  he  was  partial,  and  the  usual 
way  in  which  he  equipped  himself  for  it.  Being  light 
in  body,  and  full  or  spirits,  he  performed  the  journey 
with  great  ease ;  and  when  his  fellow-traveller,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  had  thrown  himself  on  bed,  he 
sallied  forth,  and  examined  whatever  was  worthy  of 
being  seen  in  the  places  at  which  he  stopped.  By 
avoiding  the  public  roads  and  fortified  towns,  they 
passed  the  frontiers  of  France  without  meeting  with 
any  interruption.  Night  had  set  in  when  they  reached 
Geneva,  and  the  city  was  strictly  guarded  on  account 
of  the  confusions  of  France,  and  the  multitude  of 
strangers  who  came  from  it.  When  questioned  by  the 
guard,  the  Frenchman  replied  that  they  were  poor 
scholars  from  France.  The  countenance  of  the  soldier 
expressed  his  thoughts  as  significantly  as  if  he  had 
said  aloud,  "  We  have  got  too  many  persons  of  your 
description  here  already."  Melville,  perceiving  this, 
assured  him  that  they  had  enough  of  money  to  pay 
for  all  they  required,  and  shewing  him  the  letters 
which  they  had  for  Monsieur  Beza,  begged  to  know 
where  they  would  find  that  minister :  upon  which  the 
gates  were  opened  to  them. 

At  their  first  interview  Beza  was  highly  pleased 
with  Melville,  of  whom  he  talked  to  his  colleagues  as 
a  person  who  appeared  well  qualified  to  fill  the  chair 
ofHumanity  which  happened  to  be  then  vacant  in  their 
Academy.  Accordingly  he  was  put  on  trials  within  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival,  and,  being  examined  on  Vir- 
gil and  Homer,  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  judges,  that  he  was  immediately  admit- 
ted. A  quarter  of  a  year's  salary  was  paid  him  at  his 
admission,  which  proved  a  very  seasonable  relief;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  courageous  language  to  the  guard, 
the  joint  funds  of  the  two  travellers  did  not  exceed  a 
crown  when  they  entered  Geneva.  He  was  now  able  to 
support  himself  creditably,  and  also  to  maintain  his 


*  The  Catholic*  of  France  were  accustomed  at  this  tame 
to  apply  both  thate  names  to  the  Protestants.     (Batons,  vi. 


desponding  companion  until  such  time  as  he  obtained 
a  situation. 

During  the  ten  years  which  had  elapsed  since  its 
ereotion,  the  University,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  Academy  of  Geneva,*  had  flourished  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  that 
energetic  republic.  It  was  at  this  time  furnished  with 
teachers  who  were  inferior  to  those  of  no  titled  uni- 
versity in  Europe,  and  had  attracted  students  from 
every  protestant  country.  The  professorship  which 
Melville  had  obtained  was  chiefly  valued  by  him  as  it 
put  it  in  his  power  to  avail  himself  of  the  talents  of  these 
excellent  men  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  With 
true  literary  ardour  he  waited  on  their  public  instruc- 
tions as  a  scholar,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  hon- 
oured with  their  friendship  and  admitted  to  their  pri- 
vate society  as  a  colleague. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  made  that  progress  in 
oriental  literature  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distin- 
guished. Rodolph  Chevalier,f  the  first  professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  academy,  had  lately  left  Geneva,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cornelius  Bertramus.  The  talents 
and  erudition  of  Bertram  were  superior  to  those  of  his 
predecessor.  His  work  on  the  Jewish  Polity  is  still 
a  standard  work ;  and  his  Comparison  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Aramean  languages  discovers  an  acquaintance  with 
grammatical  analogy  very  uncommon  at  that  period .£ 
Melville  acquired  from  him  the  knowledge  of  Syriac, 
which  had  but  recently  become  a  subject  of  study 
among  Europeans,  and  which  is  so  useful  to  a  divine 
from  its  near  affinity  to  the  original  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  from  the  ancient  and  valuable  version  of  the 
New  Testament  which  exists  in  it. 

The  Greek  chair  in  the  academy  was  then  filled  by 
Franciscus  Portus,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Candia.J 
Portus  is  well  known  to  the  learned  by  his  commen- 
taries on  ancient  authors.  He  had  resided  at  the  court 
of  Renee,  the  accomplished  Dutchess  of  Ferrara,  and 
retired  to  Geneva  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  free 
exercise  of  the  reformed  religion.  Enthusiastically 
attached  to  Grecian  literature  from  patriotism  as  well 
as  profession,  Portus  was  charmed  with  the  progress 
which  Melville  had  made  in  it,  and  took  great  plea- 
sure in  pointing  out  to  him  the  beauties  of  his  native 
tongue,  and  in  discussing  with  him  those  nicer  ques- 
tions in  its  philology  about  which  critics  were  then 
divided.  On  these  occasions  Melville  sometimes  ven- 
tured to  oppose  the  favourite  opinions  of  his  master, 
either  from  conviction,  or  with  the  view  of  eliciting 
fuller  information  on  the  subject.  In  a  dispute  as  to 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  language,  and  the 
power  of  the  accents,  he  happened  one  day  to  push 
his  objections  rather  too  freely,  upon  which  the  jealous 


*  The  magistrates  of  Geneva  having  applied  to  the  King  of 
France  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  a  university  to  their  acade- 
my, hi»  majesty,  after  consultation,  refused  the  request,  upon 
this  ground,  that  "Universities  were  found  to  he  the  nurseries 
of  heresy.'*     (Senebier,  Histoire  Litteraire  dc  Geneve,  i.  35.) 

+  Antoine-Rodolphe  Chevalier  (Cevalerius)  wan  Quern 
Elizabeth's  tutor  in  the  French  language;  and  at  a  late  period 
of  his  life  he  appears  to  have  taught  Hebrew  in  Fntland. 
Among  the  Baker  MSS.  vol.  xiii.  36.  is  "  Account  of  Cevaler- 
ius, Hebrew  reader,  and  his  issue."  (Bioerr.  Britan.  vol.  i.  p. 
524.  2d  edit.    Teissier,  Eloges,  torn.  it.  p.  438.) 

\  Four  recommendatory  poems  by  Melville  are  prefixed  to 
this  work.  Its  title  is:  "  Comparatio  Grammaticae  Hebraic** 
et  Araraicae.  Auctore  Bonaventura  Cornelio  Bertramo.  vtrius- 
que  lingua  Professore.  Apud  Evstathivm  Vignon.  1574.'*  4to. 
Bertram  was  the  editor  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  published  by 
Coromelin  in  3  vols.  fol.  1586.  (Le  Long.  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
torn.  i.  part  i.  p.  384 — 5.  edit.  Masch.)  For  his  other  works, 
Bayle.  Teissier,  and  Colomesius  (Gallia  Orientalis,  p.  68.) 
may  be  consulted. 

if  Isaac  Casaubon.the  first  Greek  scholar  of  the  ate  in  which 
he  lived,  was  a  pupil  of  Portus.  and  has  pronounced  tiie  high- 
est eulogium  on  his  master.  ■•  Sincera  pietas.  virtus  excellens, 
et  singular  is  doctrina,  bonis  omnibus  venerabilem  reddebant." 
(Exercitationes  ad  Apparat.  Annal.  Baronii,  p.  37.  edit.  1663. 
See  also  Vita  Catauboni,  p.  4,  5.  edit.  Almeloveen.)  Several 
Greek  poems  by  portus  are  in  the  edition  Beta  Pomatum* 
printed  anno  15o9. 
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Candian  grew  warm,  and  testily  exclaimed,  Vb»  Seoti, 
vo$  barbariy  doeebitit  not  Grseeot  pronunciationem  nostra 
linguae,  scilicet  ! — You  Scott,  you  barbarian*,  will  teach 
u$  Greeks  how  to  pronounce  our  own  language,  for' 
sooth!* 

But  the  person  to  whom  Melville  felt  the  strongest 
attraction  at  Geneva,  was  the  celebrated  Theodore 
Beza,  who  performed  the  duty  of  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  academy,  along  with  that  of  a  minister  of  the 
city.  After  the  death  of  Calvin,  Beaa  was  unques- 
tionably the  brightest  ornament,  and  the  most  power- 
ful champion,  of  the  Reformation.  Equally  distin- 
guished as  a  divine,  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  a  critic,  no 
individual  contributed  more  to  enlighten  and  adorn  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. f  His  editions  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  whatever  defects  may  now  be  discovered 
in  them,  were  by  far  the  most  valuable  works  which 
had  then  appeared  in  that  department  of  literature ; 
and  no  person  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  sacred  criticism  and  interpretation,  will  allow 
himself  to  speak  of  them  with  disparagement^  Of 
his  poetical  productions  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they 
were  admired  by  the  best  judges  among  his  contem- 
poraries, and  met  with  the  applause  of  two  eminent 
individuals,  who,  like  himself,  had  courted  the  muse 
by  "  Siloa's  brook,  and  Jordan's  ballow*d  tide."  On 
reading  his  poems,  Flaminio exclaimed, "  I  see  that  the 
Muses  have  at  length  crossed  the  Alps,"|J  and  Buchan- 
an hesitated  not  to  pronounce  him  "  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular poets  that  have  been  of  a  long  time."$  When  we 
consider  these  unequivocal  testimonies  of  approbation, 
we  will  not  feel  disposed  to  pay  implicit  regard  to  the 
caustic  remark  of  the  critic,  that  Beza  by  printing  his 
version  of  the  Psalms  along  with  Buchanan's,  "  led 
to  a  comparison  which  he  ought  not  rashly  to  have 
hazarded."^  The  magnanimity  which  prompts  a 
roan  of  genius  to  enter  into  competition  with  his  illus- 
trious contemporaries,  prevents  him  from  being  mean- 
ly mortified  when  he  is  excelled  by  them  ;  and  he 
may,  at  the  same  time,  be  conscious,  and  gratified 
with  the  consciousness,  that  his  productions  are  not 
unworthy  of  being  associated  with  those  to  which  he 
willingly  yields  the  palm  of  superiority.  The  history 
of  letters,  during  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  af- 
fords many  pleasing  examples  of  this  species  of  noble 
strife  and  amicable  rivalship,  to  which  honourable 
fame  incites  her  votaries. 

Her  Temple's  everlasting  doom  unbarr'd, 
Desert  i«  various,  various  the  reward. 
No  little  ienlouny,  r.o  ill-timed  sneer, 
No  envy  there  u  'found,  or  rival  fear. 

To  these  talents  and  acquirements,  and  to  the  most 
unquestionable  piety,  Beza  added  {Treat  politeness  and 
affability  of  manners.  He  was  well  born  and  well 
educated  ;  and  having  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  great, 
as  well  as  the  learned,  his  conversation  was  both 
pleasing  and  instructive.  By  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  services  he  was  held 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  35. 

f  Ca-aubon,  in  one  of  his  letter*,  calls  Beza,  Scaligcr,  and 
De  Thou,  "the  threo  suns  of  the  learned  world."  (Kpist.  p.  68. 
edit.  Aliiu-lovei-n.) 

t  "  (iuod  vero  ante  rum  (Bezam)  nemo  instituit,  ut  codices 
contulervt  tt  crisin  Novi  Testament!  tractaret,  id  et  ipsum 
pra^titit  ille,  nactu*  quosdam  codices.  Sic  parva  quidem  et 
tenuia,  tamen  initia  sunt  facta  Critices  N.  T.  caque  valde  laud- 
abilia."  (  Sam.  Frid.  N.  Mori  Henncneutica  Novi  Test,  cura 
H.  C.  A.  F.irhstadt,  torn.  ii.  p.  392,  Lips.  1802.) 

IJ  Theodori  Beza,*  Pocmata:  Item  ex  Georgio  Buchanano 
aliismie  poetis  Kxcerpta.  Kpist.  Dedic.  p.  7.  Henr.  Steph.1569. 

j  See  the  letter  of  Buchanan  to  Sir  Thomas  Randolph; 
printed  iu  the  Appendix. 

f  Le  Clerc,  Bibliothequc  Choisie,  torn.  vlii.  p.  128.  He 
should  have  said  that  Beza  permitted  this;  for  it  was  Henry 
Stephens  who  firai  published  them  in  the  same  volume.  "  Vides, 
let-tor,  Henr.  Stephanum  non  sine  causa  Beza?  Poematibus 
huchauani  et  Flaminii  ejus  familiarium  poemata  sociavisse." 
(Mmttaire,  Stephanorum  Historia,  p.  345.) 


in  veneration ;  and  the  manner  in  which  ha  1 
received  the  public  and  flattering  expraaaione  of  I 
feeling,  contributed  to  set  the  purity  of  bio  ehametflCj 
and  the  generosity  of  his  diepoaitioaa,  in  the  moat 
striking  light.* 

Besides  attending  the  aermona  and  the  acadaaaiaal 
prelections  of  this  eminent  individual,  Melville  had 
the  happiness  of  being  admitted  at  all  times  to  Us 
private  society.  The  learning,  wit,  vivacity,  and  can- 
dour, which  Melville  possessed,  would  of  themselves 
have  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  x>ne  who  was 
so  susceptible  of  impressions  from  these  qualities; 
but  there  were  other  oircumatancea  which  contributed 
to  facilitate  his  access  to  the  good  graces  of  Beaa. 
That  reformer  was  uniformly  partial  to  Scotemen.  Ha 
admired  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Scotland* 
He  had  long  maintained  an  intimate  friendship  win 
two  of  the  most  illustrious  individuals  in  that  nation, 
Knox  and  Buchanan.  And  there  waa  at  that  time  ia 
Geneva  another  Scotsman,  a  relation  of  Melville*  with 
whom  he  had  lived  for  many  years  aa  a  colleague,  and 
whom  he  revered  for  his  talents  and  virtues. 

This  was  Henry  Scrimger,  whoae  exertions  for  the 
revival  of  letters  reflected  great  honour  on  Scotland, 
although  his  name  ia  now  known  to  few  of  bia  coun- 
trymen. He  waa  the  eon  of  Walter  Scrimger  of 
Glasswell,  a  branch  of  the  honourable  family  of  Did- 
dup,  in  which  the  offices  of  royal  standard-bearer  and 
of  constable  of  Dundee  had  long  been  hereditary. 
Having*  finished  his  course  of  education  with  applause 
at  St.  Andrew's,!  he  went  to  the  university  or  Paris, 
from  which  he  removed  to  Boorgea,  to  proeecute  the 
study  of  Civil  Law  under  Baro  and  Duaren.  By  the 
recommendation  of  the  celebrated  Amiot,  then  profes- 
sor of  Greek  at  Bourses  and  afterwards  raised  to  the 
highest  offices,  he  became  tutor  to  the  children  of 
Secretary  Boucherel.  In  this  situation  he  gave  such 
satisfaction  that  he  waa  chosen  private  secretary  to  the 
bishop  of  RenneB,  upon  his  appointment  aa  ambassa- 
dor from  the  court  of  France  to  different  states  of  Italy. 
During  a  visit  to  Padua,  he  aaw  the  noted  Francis 
Spira,  who  died  under  great  horror  of  mind  in  conse- 
quence of  his  recantation  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
This  scene  produced  the  same  effect  upon  Scriwger's 
mind  which  it  did  on  Vergerio,  bishop  of  Capo  d'ls- 
tria,  and  Gribaldi,  a  lawyer  of  Padua ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  the  prospects  which  his  present 
situation  held  out  to  him,  and  to  return  to  Switaer- 
land  where  he  might  profess  the  reformed  sentiments 
with  safety.  Being  invited  to  Augsbourg  by  the 
buggers,  a  family  who  had  raised  from  the  mines  of 
Tyrol  a  princely  fortune,  which  they  expended  in  the 
advancement  of  literature,^  Scrimger  furnished  the 
library  of  Ulrich  Fugeer  with  the  rarest  books  and 
manuscripts.  During  his  travels  in  Italy,  he  had  col- 
lected ample  materials  for  correcting  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  and  particularly  those  of  Greece.)  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Novelise  Constitulionet  of  Justin- 
ian in  Greek,  which  was  prized  by  the  first  lawyers 


*  Anton.  Fayus,  Vita  Theod.  Bezae.  Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Best. 
Teissier,  Eloge*,  iv.  484—506.  In  1570  the  plague  raced  tt 
Geneva,  and  one  was  chosen  by  lot  from  the  company  of  min- 
isters to  visit  those  who  were  infected  with  that  oread  Ail  mal- 
ady. The  Council  issued  an  order  that  Bera  should  be  ex* 
empted  from  the  lot,  upon  which  he  appeared  before  then, 
ana  begged  that  they  would  recal  their  order,  aa  he  looked  up- 
on the  service  as  a  |»rt  of  his  ministerial  function.  According- 
ly his  name  was  included  among  those  of  hit  brethren,  u 
1572,  the  Churches  of  France  requested  his  assistance  at  ut 
National  Synod  of  Nisroes.  The  magistrates  of  Geneva  did 
not  think  it  safe  for  him  to  undertake  the  journey  ,  smdpropottd 
that  he  should  send  them  his  advice  in  writing.  Beza  con- 
vinced them  that  this  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  after 
a  long  debate  they  consented  that  he  should  go.  (Recneil  de 
diverse*  particularitez  concernant  Geneve:  20  Feb.  1570:  tad 
21  Apr.  1572.  MS.)  f  See  Note  G. 

\  Shelhorn,  Amoenitates  Hist.  Ecclesiastics?,  i.  719.  Tba 
same  author  has  collected  various  facts  respecting  this  fiunir/ 
in  his  Amctnitaiet  IAtcrarut.  |  Sse  under  Note  G. 
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of  the  time ;  and  the  editions  of  teyeral  of  the  classics  I 
peblished  by  Henry  Stephens  were  enriched  with  the 
TSiiouB  readings  and  remarks  which  he  liberally  com- 
municated to  that  learned  printer.  In  1563,  Calvin 
persuaded  him  to  come  to  Geneva,  The  magistrates 
conferred  on  him  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  and,  after 
ha  had  taught  for  two  years  as  professor  of  philo- 
sophy, they  appointed  him  to  the  newly  erected  chair 
of  Civil  Law,  which  he  filled  to  his  death.* 

As  Melville's  elder  brother  had  been  married  to  a 
sister  of  Scrimger,  he  had  the  readiest  access  to  the 
conversation  of  his  venerable  countryman,  which  was 
highly  valuable  from  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired  during  bis  travels,  and  to  his  library,  which 
was  stored  with  the  best  and  rarest  books,  both  print- 
ed and  in  manuscript.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
liis  lodgings  in  town,  and  also  at  the  Fto/rf,  a  neat 
Tills  which  Scrimger  had  built  within  a  league  of 
Geneva,  and  where  he  chiefly  resided  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  with  his  wife  and  an  only  daughter,  t 

At  Geneva  Melville  had  the  happiness  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  several  other  individuals 
well  known  in  the  learned  world,  some  of  whom  after- 
wards corresponded  with  him.  Among  these  was 
Lambert  Dane  us,  who  was  at  that  time  associated 
with  Bexa  in  teaching  theology,  and  afterwards  dis- 
charged the  same  office  in  the  university  of  Ley  den  4 
The  learned  printer,  Henry  Stephens,  took  particular 
notice  of  our  young  countryman,  and  spoke  of  him  in 
the  most  flattering  terms.f)  He  also  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Paulus  Melissus,  celebrated  for  his  La- 
ta odes,  sod  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  German 
vsree.$  James  Lectius,  equally  distinguished  as  a 
politician  and  a  scholar,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  those  of  Bonnivard,  Roset,  and  other  patriots,  in 
the  history  of  his  country,  and  who  was  permitted,  by 
way  of  singular  honour,  to  occupy  at  the  same  time  a 
chair  in  the  academy  and  the  highest  office  in  the  re- 
public, was  the  pupil  of  Melville,  for  whom  he  con- 
tinued ever  after  to  cherish  the  highest  esteem.f 

The  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  which  commen- 
ced at  Paris  on  St,  Bartholomew's  day,  1572,  and 
which  wrought  such  woe  to  France,  was  the  occasion 
ef  extending  Melville's  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
men  of  the  age.  Those  who  escaped  the  dagger  of 
the  murderer,  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  whose  gates 
were  thrown  open  to  receive  them.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  French  ministers  were  at  one  time  in  the  city. 
The  academy  overflowed  with  students,  and  the  mag- 
istrates were  unable  to  provide  salaries  for  the  learn- 


*  Maittaire,  Hist.  Stephen,  passim.  Senebier,  Catalogue 
Bausonne  des  Manuscriti  de  Geneve,  p.  285.  From  Calvin's 
letter,  dated  27th  October,  1562,  it  appears  that  Scrimger  was 
not  then  at  Geneva.  But  in  another  work  Scnebier  states  (ap- 
parently from  the  public  records)  that  he  was  admitted  pro- 
feasor  of  philosophy  at  Geneva,  in  1561,  and  that  the  freedom 
of  the  city  was  conferred  on  him  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
(Hlstoire  Litteraire  i.  497.)  Among  the  witnesses  to  Calvin's 
Testament,  made  26th  April,  1564,  we  find  "spectatum  virum 
Heorkuro  Scrimgerum  professorcm  artium,"  and  he  is  included 
among  those  called  **  cives  Genevenscs."  (Bexa,  Vita  Calvini.) 
M  Henri  Scringer,  professeur  de  droit,'*  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  LX.  ••  3  Janvier,  1570,  a  l'age  de  64."  (Frag- 
t  Biograph.  et  Hist  extraitsde  Registrcs  de  Geneve,  p.  16. 


Gen.  1815.}  " 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  35.  James  Melville  mentions  only  his 
daughter;  but  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Scrimger  to  Buchanan, 
that  his  wife  was  alive  in  April,  1572,  (Buchnn.  Epist.  p.  9.) 
From  Buchanan's  letter  to  him,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  late- 
ly been  bereaved  of  some  of  his  children.     (Ibid.  p.  8.) 

1  Recueil  de  diverses  particularitez  concernant  Geneve.  MS. 
p.  118.    Senebier,  Hist.  1/itt.  i.  312. 

1  Casauboni  Epist.  p.  129.  edit.  Almeloveen. 

|  Adami  Vifce  Germanorum  Philosophoruro,  p.  448.  Among 
the  poems  of  Melissus  is  one  inscribed  "  Ad  Andr.  Melvinum 
Celurcanum.'*  (Melissi  Schediasmatvm  Poeticorvm  Pars  Ter- 
tis,  p.  226.  Lvtetire  Parisiorum,  1586.) 

T  Epistola  J.  Lectii,  MS.  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  M.6.9.  Num. 
31.  Casauboni  Epistoke,  p.  129.  Senebier,  Hist.  Litt.  ii.  54— 
61.  A  great  many  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Cas- 
eation are  in  the  collection  of  Almeloveen. 


ed  men  whom  they  were  desirous  to  employ,  or  to 
find  situations  for  such  as  were  willing  to  teach  with- 
out receiving  any  remuneration.*  Among  those  who 
obtained  public  appointments  was  Joseph  Scaliger, 
the  first  scholar  of  the  age,  and  a  man  of  real  genius, 
although  he  devoted  his  talents  chiefly  to  the  dry  study 
of  criticism  and  illustration  of  ancient  authors. f  Mel- 
ville's acquaintance  with  Scaliger  had  commenced  two 
J  rears  before  this  period,  during  a  visit  which  that 
earned  man  paid  to  Geneva.^  All  the  recommendatory 
verses  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  his  father's  poems, 
which  he  published  during  his  exile,  proceeded  from 
Melville's  pen.j|  Among  the  refugees  there  were  also 
two  civilians,  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  eru- 
dition :  Francis  Hottoman,  who  had  taught  with  high 
reputaio  n  at  Bourges  and  Valence ;  and  Edmond 
Bonnefoy,  the  colleague  of  the  great  Cujacius.  The 
latter  had  run  the  highest  risk  in  the  massacres,  and 
was  protected  from  the  fanatical  fury  of  the  people  by 
Cujacius,  who  esteemed  him  so  highly  as  to  declare, 
that  if  he  were  dying,  and  desired,  like  Aristotle,  to 
choose  his  successor,  he  would  name  Bonnefoy.}  A 
compliment  not  less  flattering  is  paid  him  by  the  en- 
lightened De  Thou,  who  has  recorded,  in  his  history, 
that  he  was  the  scholar  of  Bonnefoy,  and  owed  more 
to  him  than  to  any  other  man.^f  So  zealous  were  the 
magistrates  of  Geneva  to  encourage  science,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  their  poverty,  they  allotted  handsome 
salaries  to  these  two  civilians,  only  requiring  that  the 
citizens  should  be  admitted  gratis  to  their  lectures. 
Hottoman  lectured  twice  a-week  on  Roman  Law,  and 
Bonnefoy  thrice  a-week  on  Oriental  Jurisprudence,  a 
science  of  which  be  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder, 
and  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  East.** 

We  are  expressly  informed  that  Melville  heard  the 
lectures  of  Hottoman ;  ff  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  also  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending those  of  Bonnefoy,  which  were  still  more  in- 


•  See  two  letters  of  Beta  to  Thomas  Von  Til,  in  Illnstr.  et 
Clar.  Viror.  Epistolae  Selections,  p.  615—620.  Scaligerana, 
Thuana,  Ac.  torn.  ii.  p.  344.  Scaliger  has  preserved  the  curi- 
ous fact,  that  the  Dutchess  of  Savoy  sent  4000  florins  annually 
for  the  relief  of  the  French  refugees  at  Geneva.  Beza  was  the 
only  minister  acquainted  with  this  charitable  deed  during  the 
life  of  the  Dutchess.  In  one  of  Beza*s  letters  above  referred 
to  we  find  another  singular  feet.  The  city  of  Geneva  had  been 
grievously  afflicted  witn  the  plague  during  the  greater  part  of 
two  years,  but  this  dreadful  malady  disappeared  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  persecuted  fugitives. 

f  He  was  admitted  Professor  of  Philosophy,  in  October, 
1572,  and  continued  to  read  lectures  in  the  academy  during 
two  years.  (Senebier,  Hist.  Litter,  ii.  10.  and  Scaligerana 
Secunda,  art.  Geneve.)  Chauffiepie  and  Burman,  who  have  re- 
ferred his  residence  at  Geneva  to  another  period,  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  trusting  to  inferences  from  letters 
without  dates. 

X  Scaliger  has  mentioned  his  being  at  Geneva  in  1570. 
(Scaligeraua,  Thuana,  Ac.  torn   ii.  p.  344. 

||  Jvlii  Caesaris  Scaligeri  Poemata — Genevas,  1575,  8vo.  The 
epigrams  are  inscribed  "  Andr.  Mclvinvs  Celurcanus."  In  the 
College  Library  of  Edinburgh  there  is  a  copy  of  that  work 
which  had  belonged  to  Melville,  and  has  his  autograph  on  the 
title  page.  He  has  transcribed  some  poems  on  the  blank  leaves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  written  notes  on  the  margin, 
consisting  partly  of  emendations  of  the  text,  and  partly  of 
references  to  ancient  authors  whom  Scaliger  had  imitated.  To 
the  subscription  of  the  epigrams  he  has  added  with  his  pen  "  ad 
Lemannum,  to  intimate  that  he  was  then  resident  at  Geneva. 
"  Celurcanus'*  means  a  native  of  Montrose. 

Nob i lis  urbs  rosei  jam  gaudet  nomine  montis. 

Quae  prius  a  coelo  dicta  Cehtrca  fuit. 
Ar.  Jonstoni  Poemata  Omnia,  p.  439.  Middelb.  1642. 

Two  of  these  epigrams  by  Melville  are  republished  in  D«- 
litict  Poetmtum  Scotorwn,  torn.  ii.  p.  344. 

}  Cujacii  Observationes,  cap.  vi.  Bonnefoy  died  at  Geneva 
in  the  year  1574.    Hotomanorum  Fpistolee,  p.  45. 

J  Thuani  Hist,  ad  ann.  1574.    Teissier,  iii.  33—4. 

••  Hottoman's  salary  was  800  florins,  and  Bonnefoy's  700 
a -year,  Recueil  de  diverses  particularitez  cone.  Geneve,  p.  118. 
Hottoraanorum  Epistolae,  p.  45.    Senebier,  i.  327.  ii.  7,  8. 

ft  Melville's  Diary,  p.  36.  Colomesii  Gallia  Orientals,  p.  58. 
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timately  connected  with  those  studies  to  which  he  had 
now  devoted  his  chief  attention. 

I  have  pone  into  these  details,  not  merely  as  illus- 
trative of  the  literary  history  of  the  period,  hut  also 
as  serving  to  throw  light  on  the  future  conduct  of  Mel- 
ville. "We  shall  find  him  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the 
political  transactions  of  his  native  country ;  and  the 
nets  which  we  have  produced  tend  to  show  that  he 
was  not  unqualified  by  his  education  for  judging  on 
this  subject.  The  studies  of  the  learned  in  that  age 
were  more  universal,  and  the  common  ground  on 
which  men  of  different  professions  met,  was  more  ex- 
tended than  at  present.  Every  person  versant  in  its 
literary  history  must  have  been  particularly  struck 
with  the  union  of  the  study  of  theology  and  law. 
Law,  when  properly  viewed,  is  a  noble,  and  in  some 
sense  a  divine  science.  When,  instead  of  being  made 
to  rest  on  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  mere  will,  whether 
exerted  by  individuals  or  communities,  on  the  pre- 
scriptions of  custom,  or  on  the  uncertain  deductions 
of  indeterminable  expediency,  the  Law  of  Nations  is 
founded,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  on  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  eternal  principles  of  equity  and  justice 
sanctioned  by  the  supreme  Legislator,  the  study  of 
it  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  theology.  And  to  repre- 
sent them  as  discordant,  or  as  incapable  of  affording 
aid  to  each  other,  is  to  injure  both,  and  is  as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  to  divorce  and  dissever  the  great  ends 
which  they  respectively  aim  at, — the  promoting  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind.  We  meet 
with  few  of  the  writers  of  this  period  who  excelled  in 
one  of  these  branches  without  being  also  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  other.  As  religion  is  the  common 
concern  of  all  men,  and  as  the  public  mind  was  then 
deeply  interested  in  the  controversies  relating  to  it, 
we  are  not  greatly  surprised  at  the  accounts  which  are 
given  of  the  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Scrip- 
tares,  and  with  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  was 
possessed  by  many  distinguished  civilians  and  states- 
men— by  such  men  as  Hottoman,  and  Oodefroy,  and 
Grotius,  Languet,  and  Mornay,  and  St.  Aldegonde. 
But  we  are  not  equally  prepared  to  admit  the  state- 
ment, although  well  authenticated,  that  the  chief 
divines  of  the  reformed  church  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and 
qualified,  by  the  course  of  study  which  they  had  pur- 
sued, to  give  their  advice  on  questions  relating  to 
government  and  the  administration  of  laws.  Not  to 
mention  Calvin,  Beza,  and  other  foreign  theologians, 
it  would  be  easy  to  establish  the  fact  by  referring  to 
not  a  few  in  our  own  country,  as  Row,  Craig,  Pont, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Adamson.  This  may  bo  ascribed 
partly  to  the  passion  which  those  who  addicted  them- 
selves to  learning  at  that  period  felt  to  "  intermeddle 
with  all  knowledge ;"  and  partly  to  the  superior  grati- 
fication which  this  manly  study  yielded,  in  comparison 
with  the  dry  and  disgusting  logic  which  had  so  long 
bepn  exclusively  cultivated  in  the  schools.  But  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  traced  to  a  new  feeling,  which  recent 
events  had  produced,  and  which  had  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  the  public  good.  This  was  the  effect  of 
the  late  reformation  of  religion  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  moral  forces  by  which  that  mighty  revolu- 
tion exerted  its  influence  upon  the  sentiments  of  man- 
kind in  favour  of  civil  liberty  and  the  amelioration  of 
government.  It  is  a  favourite  maxim  with  many  in 
the  present  day,  that  the  benefits  which  we  owe  to  the 
Reformation,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  ulterior  and  re- 
mote results  of  that  event,  rather  than  effects  contem- 
plated and  intended  by  the  Reformers.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  give  an  absolute  negative  to  this  proposi- 
tion ;  hut  there  is  much  less  truth  in  it  than  those  who 
announce  it  with  such  oracular  importance  imagine. 
Many  of  those  actions  which  we  are  apt  to  impute  to 
turbulence,  or  to  clerical  ambition  and  ofHciousness, 
and  which  we  are  prone  to  stigmatize  as  the  offspring 
01  bigotry  and  intolerance,  we  would,  if  better  ac- 


quainted with  the  principle*  of  the  seton,  tod  am 
attentive  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  wen 
placed,  see  reason  to  ascribe  to  more  enlightened  tad 
patriotic  views. 

It  was  at  Geneva  that  Knox  first  felt  the  hallowed 
flame  of  liberty  kindle  in  his  breast;  and  while  be 
breathed  the  tree  air  of  that  republic,  he  cooeeived 
the  enterprise  of  breaking  the  fetters  of  religions  ud 
political  bondage  by  which  bis  native  country  was  en* 
thralled.  Since  his  leaving  it,  the  spirit  of  freedom 
had  expanded  itself,  and  during  the  two  last  years 
that  Melville  resided  there,  an  event  occurred  which 
enables  us  to  ascertain  its  force.  To  assert,  as  sons 
have  dene,  that  the  violent  and  sanguinary  measures 
to  which  tyrants  have  recourse  always  defeat  them- 
selves, would  be  only  to  foster  delusion;  for  history 
demonstrates  that  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  very 
often  proved  but  too  successful.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  true,  that,  under  the  direction  of  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence, they  have  sometimes  led  to  happier  results, 
This  was  particularly  the  case  as  to  the  horrid  scenes 
which  disgraced  France  in  the  year  1579.  The  sen- 
sation produced  by  them  was  simultaneously  felt  at 
the  most  distant  extremities  of  Europe.  In  Poland  it 
excited  alarm  and  disgust  at  the  idea  of  receiving  a 
king  from  a  court  polluted  with  blood  and  perfidy.* 
In  Scotland  it  crushed  the  hopes  of  a  party  which 
laboured  to  restore  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  la 
the  Low  countries  it  confirmed  the  inhabitants  in  their 
resolution  to  release  themselves  from  the  tyrannies] 
yoke  of  Spain.  And  it  disposed  the  court  of  England 
to  afford  the  assistance  necessary  for  enabling  these 
patriots  to  achieve  their  emancipation. 

But  it  was  at  Geneva  that  this  feeling  operated  with 
full  force.  In  a  city  composed  of  freemen  and  Pro- 
testants, the  conduct  of  the  French  court  excited  the 
strongest  indignation,  and  was  universally  execrated. 
Smarting  under  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered, 
the  refugees  denounced  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers  who 
had  inflicted  them,  and  pointed  to  the  only  remedy  by 
which  the  evil  could  be  effectually  corrected.  Those 
who  had  afforded  them  an  asylum  were  prepared  to 
sympathize  with  their  feelings  and  sentiments.  The 
most  important  and  delicate  questions  respecting  gov- 
ernment— the  origin  of  power,  the  best  mode  of  con- 
veying- it,  its  just  limits,  and  the  right  of  subjects  to 
resist  its  abuse— became  the  topics  of  common  dis- 
course, and  were  discussed  with  a  freedom  and  bold- 
ness which  could  have  been  tolerated  only  in  a  repub- 
lican state,  and  exemplified  only  at  a  period  when  the 
public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  high  excitement.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Hottoman  composed  his  Framtth 
Gallia,  a  work  which  resembles  the  political  treatises 
of  Buchanan  f  and  of  Languet,  %  in  the  questions 
which  it  agitates,  and  the  principles  of  freedom  which 
it  lays  down  and  defends.  At  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  strain,  did  Beza  compose  a  tract,  which  the 
magistrates  of  Geneva  suppressed  from  prudential 
considerations,  while  they  pronounced  an  approbation 
of  the  principles  which  it  contained.  f|  Peter  Chtr- 
pentier,  a  mercenary  renegado,  insulted  the  city  which 


*  I  allude  particularly  to  a  fact  which  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  concealed  in  the  registers  of  Geneva.  The  Duke  of 
Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  IX.  and  aflerwardg  Henry  HI.  of 
France,  having  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
throne  of  Poland,  the  Polish  Protestants  wrote,  in  April,  1573, 
to  the  ministers  of  Geneva,  requesting  to  be  folly  informed 
respecting  the  massacres  in  France,  and  the  real  authors  of 
them,  that  they  might  take  their  measures  accordingly  in  the 
approaching  election  of  a  new  king.  The  ministers  laid  the 
letters  before  the  council,  who  did  not  judge  it  prudent 
to  return  an  answer  in  writing,  but  sent  a  person  qualified 
for  giving  them  the  information  which  they  required.  (Re- 
cueil  de  di verses  particularitez  concernant  Geneve,  p,  119. 
MS.) 

f  JDe  Jure  regni  apud  Scotos. 

f  Vindicia  contra  Tyrannos ;  published  by  Hubert  Las- 
guet  under  the  name  of  Junius  Brutus* 

'I  See  »••*  v 
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kad  formerly  hououred  him  with  an  academical  chair,* 
by  addressing  to  Portus,  the  professor  of  Greek  at 
Geneva,  an  apology  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, in  which  he  insidiously  attempted  to  shew,  that 
there  were  two  classes  of  Protestants  in  France,  a  re- 
ligions and  a  political,  and  that  the  late  ebullition  of 
pnblio  vengeance  was  directed  solely  against  those 
who  had  made  religion  a  cloak  to  their  treasonable 
designs.  Though  foreign  to  his  profession  and  studies, 
Portos  took  up  the  pen,  and  in  a  reply,  breathing  keen 
but  virtuous  indignation,  defended  the  innocence  of 
the  sufferers,  and  exposed  the  malignant  falsehoods 
and  stale  sophistry  of  their  base  and  unprincipled 
calumniator.t 

How  deeply  Melville's  mind  was  imbued  with  these 
sentiments,  appears  from  the  uniform  seal  which  he 
afterwards  shewed  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
the  firm  resistance  which  he  opposed  to  popery  and 
arbitrary  power.  It  was  also  displayed  in  the  poems 
which  he  composed  at  this  time;  in  which  he  em- 
balmed the  memory  of  the  late  martyrs,  and  bitterly 
execrated  the  cruelty  of  their  persecutors. £ 

In.  the  year  1579,  Alexander  Young  came  to  Geneva 
with  letters,  from  the  Regent  Mar  and  Buchanan,  to 
his  onele,  Henry  Scrimger,|)  requesting  his  return  to 
Scotland,  and  promising  him  the  most  honourable  and 
libera]  encouragement-  Buchanan  had  before  repeat- 
edly written  him  to  the  same  purpose,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  urged  his  request  evinced,  at  the  same 
time,  his  own  patriotism  and  his  high  esteem  for 
Scrim ger.  But  that  venerable  scholar  continued  to 
excuse  himself,  by  pleading  the  confusions  of  his 
native  country  and  his  own  advanced  age.§  For  sev- 
eral years  Melville  had  almost  forgotten  Scotland,  in 
the  ardonr  with  which  he  applied  to  his  studies  and 
the  discharge  of  his  academical  duty.  The  memo- 
ry of  it,  and  of  the  friends  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  many  years,  was  revived  by  the  conversation  of 
Young;  and  when  the  latter  returned  to  Scotland,  he 
sent  letters  by  him  to  his  brothers,  acquainting  them 
with  his  situation.  As  they  had  not  heard  of  him  for 
a  long  time,  and  feared  he  had  lost  his  life  in  the 
troubles  of  France,  they  were  overjoyed  to  learn  that 
he  was  alive,  and  in  great  estimation  at  Geneva.  Up- 
on Young's  paying  a  second  visit  to  that  city,  Mel- 
ville received  a  most  affectionate  letter  from  them,  and 
pressing  invitations  to  return  home.  Among  the  rest 
was  a  letter  from  one  of  his  nephews,  then  a  student 
at  St.  Andrew's ;  and  the  ingenuous  manner  in  which 
the  young  man  described  the  low  state  of  education  in 
Scotland,  and  spoke  of  the  benefit  which  it  would  de- 
rive from  a  person  of  such  learning  as  he  was  told  his 
uncle  possessed,  had  no  small  influence  in  disposing 
him  to  think  seriously  of  returning  to  Scotland. 

About  the  same  time,  Alexander  Campbell,  a  cadet 


•  Charpentier  was  for  tome  time  the  colleague  of  Henry 
Scrimrer,  in  the  profession  of  Civil  Law,,  at  Geneva.  (Sene- 
bier.  Hist.  Litter,  i.  51,  326.)  He  was  the  son  of  James  Char- 
pentier, who  is  charred  with  having  revenged  his  literary 
quarrels  with  Ramus,  by  mitigating  his  scholars  to  murder  that 
philosopher  during  the  cannibal-scenes  exhibited  in  Paris. 
(Bajle,  art.  Ramie  and  Charpentier.) 

f  Franc.  Porti,  Cretensis,  Kesponsio  ad  Epistolam  Petri  Car- 
pentaria   Genev.  1572. 

X  The  two  following  epigrams  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
hit  cordial  detestation  of  tyranny  : 
Classicum. 
Ad  libertatem  quid  obest  tibi,  Gallia  ?    Vis,  fraus, 

Et  lupus,  et  lupa,  cum  sangninei«  catulis. 
Ad  libertatem  quid  adest  tibi,  Gallia  1    Jus,  fas, 

Mensqoe  manusque  virum.  Nunc  quid  abest?  Animus. 
Tyrannis. 
Tarquinil  de  stirpe  truces  cum  terra  tyraooos 
Tot  ferat ;  acri  unus  pectore  Brutus  ubt  est? 

H  Alexander  Young,  was  the  brother  of  Peter  Young,  Bu- 
chanan's colleague  in  the  education  of  James  VI.  Their 
mother  was  Margaret  Scrimg-er,  sister  t»  Henry  Scrimger. 
(Smith,  Vita  Petri  Junii,  pp.  3, 4.) 

t  Bucbanani  Epbt.  p.  £-10. 


of  the  house  of  Argyle,  who,  though  a  youth,  had 
been  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Brechen,*  visited 
Geneva  in  his  travels,  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  An- 
drew Polwart.  The  solicitations  of  Polwart,  with 
whom  Melville  had  been  acquainted  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  joined  to  the  urgent  request  of  his 
own  friends,  determined  hiin  to  return  to  Scotland,  and 
to  devote  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  abroad 
to  the  service  of  his  country.  This  resolution  he 
respectfully  intimated  to  his  colleagues,  and  to  the 
magistrates,  as  patrons  of  the  academy ;  requesting 
their  permission  to  demit  the  office  with  which  they 
had  honoured  him.  His  request  was  reluctantly  grant- 
ed, with  expressions  of  their  sorrow  at  losing  him, 
and  ample  testimonials  of  their  approbation  and  es- 
teem. In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  their  name,  Beza,  among  other  expressions  of 
the  same  tenor,  testified,  that  Andrew  Melville  was 
"  equally  distinguished  by  his  piety  and  his  erudition ; 
and  that  the  church  of  Geneva  could  not  give  a  stronger 
proof  of  her  affection  to  her  sister  church  of  Scotland, 
than  by  suffering  herself  to  be  bereaved  of  him,  that 
-his  native  country  might  be  enriched  with  his  gifts. "f 

It  was  not  without  feelings  of  regret  that  Melville 
parted  from  Geneva,  and  the  friends  whom  he  had 
gained  during  his  residence  in  that  city.  In  the  sub- 
sequent period  of  his  life,  he  frequently  retraced  the 
scene  in  his  imagination,  and  relieved  his  mind,  amidst 
his  labours  and  anxieties,  by  recollecting  the  happy 
years  which  he  had  spent  there,  in  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  literature,  and.  in  the  society  of  some  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  of  the  age.  The  subject  is 
more  than  once  introduced  in  his  poetical  pieces,  and 
always  with  tenderness  and  enthusiasm.  In  a  poem 
to  the  memory  of  John  Lyndsay,  one  of  his  country- 
men who  died  at  Geneva,  he  pays  an  affectionate 
tribute  to  the  most  distinguished  individuals  whom 
he  had  known  in  that  city.  This  is  introduced  by  a 
depl oration  of  the  massacres  so  disgraceful  to  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  France,  which  were  pain- 
fully associated  with  the  delightful  recollections  which 
the  thoughts  of  Geneva  excited  iu  his  breast  In  the 
same  poem  he  commemorates  several  of  his  country- 
men, who,  like  Lyndsay,  had  finished  their  days  at 
Geneva.f 

Melville  left  Geneva  in  spring,  1574,  along  with 
Polwart,  and  his  pupil  the  Bishop  of  Brechin.  They 
took  the  way  of  Lyons ;  and,  traversing  Franche- 
compte,  descended  the  Loire  to  Orleans.  During  a 
part  of  their  journey  they  were  accompanied  by  three 
Frenchmen — a  priest,  a  physician,  and  an  officer  of 
the  army,  all  zealous  Roman  Catholics.  Before  they 
parted,  Melville  had  made  the  military  gentleman  al- 
most a  Protestant ;  and,  partly  by  argument,  and  part- 
ly by  good  humoured  raillery,  he  prevailed  so  far  over 
the  prejudices  of  the  others,  as  that  they  had  no  ob- 
jection to  eat  flesh  on  Friday,  a  practice  which  they 
at  first  regarded  with  much  horror. 

As  the  civil  war  was  still  raging  in  many  parts  of 
France,  a  vigilant  eye  was  kept  on  such  strangers  as 
came  to  Orleans.  When  our  travellers  approached 
that  city,  the  soldier  on  guard  allowed  the  Bishop  and 
Polwart,  who  were  on  foot,  to  pass  without  interrup- 
tion, but  8 topped  Melville,  who,  having  sprained  his 
foot,  was  on  horseback.  To  the  question  "  Whence 
are  you  V  Melville  replied,  "  From  Scotland." — "  O! 
you  Scots  are  all  Hugonots." — "  Hugonots  !  What's 
that?  We  do  not  know  such  people  in  Scotland." — 
44  Tou  have  no  mass,"  said  the  soldier — "  lrou»  vou$ 
riavez  pas  la  Muse" — "  No  wicm,  man  !"  replied  Mel- 
ville merrily;  "  why,  our  children  in  Scotland  go  to 


*  "  Alexander  Campbell  of  Carco,  sumetime  biachop  of 
Brichen— dec.eisit  in  his  pluce  of  carco  w*  in  the  pariso  of 
Kincleviri  in  the  moncth  of  Fcbr.  1608."  (Testament  Testa- 
mentar,  in  Records  of  Commissary  Court  of  Edinburgh,  S3 
Jnnij.  1608.) 

f  MeWille'i  Diary,  p.  35.  \  See  Note  1. 
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meat  every  day.**— *4  Hen  comprngnon,  aifes  sent*'9 
Mid  the  soldier,  smiling  and  beck  on  i  off  him  to  pro- 
ceed. When  he  reached  the  hoaae  at  which  they  had 
previously  agreed  to  lodge,  he  found  hie  two  country- 
men in'  great  trepidation  lest  their  papers  should  hare 
been  examined,  and  disposed  to  laugh  heartily  at  the 
equivoque  by  which  they  had  escaped  detection*— 
Tiiey  bad  reason  to  congratulate  themselves,  if  the 
report  of  their  landlord  was  to  be  credited;  for  he 
assured  them  that  several  persona  had  of  late  lost 
their  lives  for  as  small  an  offence  as  that  of  haying 
come  from  Geneva.  On  leaving  Orleans  next  day, 
they  were  thrown  anew  into  consternation,  by  unex- 
pectedly felling  in  with  a  procession  of  the  host,  when 
they  were  again  relieved  from  their  embarrassment  by 
the  promptitude  and  address  of  Melville.* 

At  Pans  they  met  with  a  great  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  resolved  to  spend  some  time  In  the  French 
capital.  At  the  desire  of  Lord  Ogilvy,  Melville  went 
to  the  Jesuit's  College,  and,  meeting  with  Father 
Tyrie,  was  involved  in  a  publio  dispute  with  that 
eager  polemic.  The  dispute  was  continued  during 
several  days,  bat  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  being 
Informed  of  it,  let  fall  some  threatening  expressions, 
which  coming  to  the  ears  of  Melville's  friends,  they 
persuaded  him  to  leave  the  place  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Accordingly,  he  left  Paris  on  the  80th  of  May,  and 
proceeding  with  his  former  companions  to  Dieppe, 
tailed  to  Ry,  and  arrived  safely  in  London.  On  the 
-day  that  they  quitted  Paris,  the  French  king,  Charles 
Dl.,  who  had  rendered  himself  so  odious  by  his  tyran- 
ny and  cruelty,  died  of  an  issue  of  blood  whioh  burst 
from  all  the  apertures  of  his  body. 

Alter  remaining  a  short  time  in  London,  our  travel 
lers  purchased  horses,  and  took  their  journey  by  Ber- 
wick to  Edinburgh ;  where  Melville  arrived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  1574,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years 
from  nil  native  country,  f 


CHAP.  H.  1574—1580. 

Melville  declines  an  offer  from  the  Regent  Morton — Retire*  to 
Baldovy — Superintends  the  Studies  of  his  Nephew — James 
Melville — Applications  to  the  General  Assembly  for  Mel- 
▼ille*s  services— He  visits  Glasgow— Is  introduced  to  the 
young  King— is  admitted  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow — Ruinous  State  of  that  University— His  Plan  for 
recovering  it—- New  Mode  of  Instruction  introduced  by  him 
— Effects  of  it — Individuals  educated  under  him  at  Glasgow 
— Nova  Erectio — Literary  Conversation — Peter  Blackburn 
— John  Col vi lie — College  discipline — Mark  Alexander  Boyd 
—Instance  of  Melville's  intrepidity  in  maintaining  the  author- 
ity of  the  University — Charged  with  adv'ming  the  demolition 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow— Receives  bis  Library  from 
Geneva— His  first  Poetical  Work. 

Milvillc  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  when 
be  was  waited  on  by  George  Buchanan,  Alexander 
Hay,  clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  Colonel  James 
Halyburton,  a  favourite  of  the  Regent  Morton.  They 
proposed  that  he  should  act  as  domestic  instructor  to 
the  Regent,  promising  that  he  should  be  advanced  to 
a  situation  more  suited  to  his  merits,  on  the  first  va- 
cancy which  occurred.  Morton  had  himself  no  taste 
for  letters,  and  was  not  disposed,  as  his  predecessors 
were,  to  be  liberal  to  learned  men.  But  his  sagacity 
convinced  him  of  the  influence  whioh  they  exerted 
over  the  minds  of  others,  and  of  the  importance  of  at- 
taching them  to  his  interests.  When  individuals  dis- 
tinguished for  their  literary  acquirements  came  into 
the  kingdom,  it  was  therefore  his  policy  to  draw  them 
to  court,  to  ascertain  their  dispositions,  and  on  finding 
them  pliable  to  his  wishes,  to  advance  them  to  bene- 
fices in  the  church.  Melville  was  at  that  time  a  stran- 
ger to  the  Regent's  plans,  but  he  was  decidedly 
averse  to  a  residence  at  court.    He  preferred  an  aca- 
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demioal  life; 

view  in  returning  to  hia  iwtive-ooeriry,  we*  en  assist 
in  the  revival  ofite  literature  t  and  Mr  Masses*  ssnal 
tioii  was  to  obtain,  ia  one  of  the  nnl  niiaman,  a  ahnn> 
tion  similar  to  that  of  Royal  Pisfeeenr  at  Peafe  .  Us 
therefore  respectfully  deeHeed  the  propeeal  aenieto 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Repent,  end  raqnseaud  permh> 
sion  to  spend  acme  Hose  with  hit  wmtiena,  from  wham 
he  had  been  so  long  nhs^t,  before  be  nsnnptnd  of  say 
public  employment.  *   .     ■ 

He  want  accordingly  te  Angus*  ami 


sideneewith  his  elder  brother  at  Bnlioew,  whim  hs 
had  spent  his  early  years.     Daring  the  JaaJammj 


•  Melville's  Diary,  p.  35,  36. 


tlbid.  p.tt. 


three  months  he  amused  himself  with 

the  studies  of  one  of  his 

Melville  resigned  to  him  as  a  pledge  of  ftai 

and  charged  to  "  wait  npoo  him  en-*  en 

vast.*'    This  waa  the  TMOfT  waa  whoaw 

suoh  influence  in  indocmg  hta  aoeie  to  ejejj 

who  afterwards  became  hw 

hie  faithful  adherent  in  all  the  bardahipe' 

fared,  and  to  whose  aealous  and  graternl 

are  indebted  for  the  knowledge. 4?  the  meet 

incidents  in  his  life,  and  the  moat  interesting  tmmref 

his  character.    As  we  ahall  frequently  have  oeeaaisa 

to  apeak  of  this  amiable  individual,  it  la  proper  tan* 

trod  nee  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  reader* 

Jamea  Melville  waa  the  son  of  Richard  nfaJvflb 
and  Isabel  Scrimger,  and  waa  hern  at  BaMovy  on  the 
Sfithof  July,  1066.  Hie  early  education* 
by  the  change  of  Ma  teeehere,  and'  on  < 
College  of  StJLeoeard's  in- 1671,  lie  wi 
mortified  at  finding  that  he  waa  ineapable  of  enent- 
standing  the  leotarea  which  were  delivered  hi  lat- 
in, that  he  burst  into  team  heron  the  whole  ems* 
This  attracted  the  notice  of  his  regent,  WUlmsnOuV 
lace,  who,  pleased  with  win  trait  of  youthful  aenaV 
bility,  kindly  condescended  to  give  him  iaslinssiienj, 
and  to  provide  him  with  a  private  assistant,  nam!  ht 
bad  surmounted  the  dttknltiea  nnder  whisk  he  h> 
boored.t  His  mind  waa  early  impraeead  .with  n  dies 
sense  of  religion,  and  a  -  trong  desire  to  derots  hen* 
self  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Thin  desire  was 
in  a  great  measure  the  effect  of  the  sermona  which  he 
heard  from  John  Knox  at  St  Andrew's ;  and  it  re- 
mained unabated  notwithstanding  all  that  he  witnessed 
of  the  poverty  and  hardships  of  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters. His  father,  however,  intended  him  for  the  mors 
lucrative  profession  of  law,  and  had  fixed  on  a  man 
of  business  in  Edinburgh  with  whom  he  should  sera 
as  an  apprentice.  Richard  Melville  waa  an  excellent 
man,  and  an  affectionate  father,  but  he  had  higher 
notiona  of  parental  authority,  and  kept  hia  children  ia 
greater  subjection,  than  are  altogether  ooneiatent  with 
the  liberal  notions  of  the  age  we  Five  in.  Being  re- 
strained by  bashful  ness,  and  the  deference  he  bad  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  pay  to  hia  father's  will, 
James  had  recourse  to  an  innocent  stratagem  to  in- 
timate his  predilection  for  a  different  tine  of  employ- 
ment. He  composed  a  sermon  on  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  the  best  manner  of  which  he  waa  capable,  and 
put  it  carefully  into  one  of  the  Commenlariee  which 
he  knew  his  father  waa  in  the  habit  of  consulting  in 
his  weekly  preparations  for  the  pulpit.  The  expedieat 
succeeded  according  to  hia  wish.  For  Richard  Melville, 
having  once  ascertained  the  decided  inclinations  of 
his  son,  and  being  pleased  with  the  juvenile  specimen 
of  his  gift9,  was  too  wise  and  good  topereiat  in  car- 
rying his  own  plans  into  execution.  The  apprentice- 
ship was  no  more  talked  of;  but  still  a  dne  regard  was 
paid  to  parental  dignity  and  the  good  of  the  young  man, 
by  keepiog  him  for  sometime  in  suspense  ne  to  bis  hV 
ther'8  intentions.  The  arrival  of  Andrew  Melville  pat 
an  end  to  this  reserve.  James  waa  now  told,  that  he  was 
at  full  liberty  to  follow  hia  own  inclinationn ;  and,  to 


*  See  above  p.  7. 
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his  great  joy,  was  delivered  over  to  his  uncle,  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  stated,  instead  of  being 
bound  to  the  barrister.* 

Notwithstanding  the  striking  resemblance  between 
the  uncle  and  nephew  in  stature  and  physiognomy, 
they  differed  in  mental  temperament,  perhaps  as 
widely  as  ever  two  individuals  did  who  were  united 
by  the  closest  and  most  inviolable  friendship.  The 
talents  of  James  Melville  were  respectable,  without 
being  of  the  same  superior  order  as  those  of  his  uncle. 
Though  not  endowed  with  great  liveliness  or  force  of 
imagination,  he  possessed  a  sound  judgment,  and  a 
heart  tenderly  susceptible  of  all  the  benevolent  and 
social  affections.  Mild  iu  his  temper,  and  courteous 
in  his  manners,  he  was  capable  of  exerting  great 
authority  over  others,  because  he  had  the  complete 
command  of  himself.  To  these  amiable  qualities  were 
united  a  guileless  uprightness,  and  an  unshaken  con- 
stancy in  maintaining  the  friendships  which  he  con- 
tracted, and  adhering  to  the  cause  which  his  convic- 
tions led  him  to  espouse.  He  was  accordingly  fitted 
for  becoming  a  most  useful  companion  to  his  uncle, 
who  did  not  uniformly  study  the  molliter  in  verbis,  and 
was  apt  to  be  involved  in  difficulties  by  an  impetuos- 
ity of  temper  which  he  was  not  always  able  to  com- 
mand, and  was  sometimes  unwilling  to  restrain. 

James  Melville  had  lately  finished  his  course  of 
philosophy  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  and, 
though  a  modest  youth,  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
capable  of  professing  those  liberal  arts  of  which  he 
had  been  declared  a  master  by  the  first  literary  author- 
ity in  the  land.  But  a  few  hours'  conversation  with 
his  new  instructor  dispelled  this  pleasing  dream,  and 
convinced  him  that  he  needed  yet  to  begin  his  studies. 
There  is  something  interesting  in  the  artless  manner 
in  which  he  relates  what  he  felt  on  making  this  dis- 
covery, and  describes,  from  his  first  impressions,  the 
eminent  qualifications  which  his  uncle  possessed  for 
m  task  in  which  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  j 

Melville  was  not  permitted  long  to  enjoy  his  retire- 
ment at  Baldovy.  Beza's  letter  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  the  report  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
come  from  Geneva,  spread  the  fame  of  his  erudition 
through  Scotland.  At  the  Assembly  which  met  in 
August  he  was  much  talked  of,  and  applications  for 
his  services  were  made  from  different  quarters.  The 
commissioners  of  the  Synod  of  Fife  were  instructed 
to  request  that  he  might  be  granted  to  them,  with  the 
view  of  his  being  appointed  Provost  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  room  of  Archbishop 
Douglas,  who  had  just  died.!  A  similar  application 
was  made  in  behalf  of  the  University  of  Glasgow ; 
and  Archbishop  Boyd,  and  Andrew  Hay,  commis- 
sioner of  the  west,  nrged  so  strongly  the  ruined  state 
into  which  that  seminary  had  fallen,  that  it  was  pre- 
ferred to  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  Assembly  recommend- 
ed it  to  Melville  to  yield  to  its  claims.  To  secure 
their  object,  they  prevailed  upon  such  of  his  relations 
as  were  present  to  use  their  influence,  on  their  return, 
to  induce  him  to  comply  with  this  recommendation. || 
Though  he  had  not  yet  been  introduced  to  them,  the 
Assembly  conferred  a  mark  of  their  approbation  on 
him,  by  inserting  his  name  in  a  committee  appointed 
to  examine  a  poetical  work  previous  to  its  publica- 
tion^   It  deserves  notice,  that  this  Assembly  recog- 


•  Melville**  Diary,  p.  21—31.  +  See  Note  K. 

J  Douglas  Hied  on  the  last  day  of  July,  1574,  (Art  Buik  of 
the  Coroniissariot  of  St.  Andrew's,  19th  Feb.  1574.)  When  ad- 
mitted to  the  bilbo  pbric,  Douglas  promised  to  resign  the  offices 
of  rector  of  the  university,  and  provost  of  St.  Mary's  College; 
end  complaints  wore  at  cfiflen  nt  time*  made  again«t  him  at  the 
General  Assembly  for  continuing  to  r*  tain  thetn.  Calderwood, 
MS.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  344—428. 

L Melville's  Diary,  p.  29. 30. 
'•  For  revewing  and  sighting  of  the  historv  of  Job,  com- 
I  be  Mr.  Patrick  Adamsonc  in  T*tine  \fr*e,  the  present  As- 
sembly hath  willed  their  loved  bn  thren  nnd  the  right  honour- 
able Mr.  George  Buchanan,  keener  of  the  prity  seal,  Mr.  Peter 
2  D 


nixed  the  doctor,  or  interpreter  of  Scripture,  as  a  dis- 
tinct functionary  of  the  church,  and  petitioned  the 
Regent  to  appoint  competent  salaries  for  such  learned 
men  as  were  willing  to  discharge  this  office  in  the 
universities.* 

In  consequence  of  a  pressing  invitation  from  the 
patrons  of  the  university,  Melville  paid  a  visit  to 
Glasgow  ;  and,  after  making  the  necessary  inquiries 
and  arranging  certain  alterations,  he  agreed  to  return, 
and  undertake  the  office  of  Principal.  Accordingly, 
in  the  end  of  October,  he  took  leave  of  his  affectionate 
brother  (who  died  soon  after)f  and  set  out  for  Glas- 
gow attended  by  James  Melville.  By  the  way  he 
stopped  two  days  at  Stirling,  where  he  was  introduced 
to  the  young  king,  who  had  entered  the  ninth  year  of 
his  age^-"  the  switest  sight  in  Europe  that  day  for 
strange  and  extraordinar  gifts  of  ingyne,  judgment, 
memorie,  and  language  !"  says  James  Melville,  who 
was  admitted  to  see  him  along  with  his  uncle:  "I 
hard  him  discourse,  (continues  he)  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  auld  Lady  Marr's  hand,  of  knawlcdge 
and  ignorance,  to  my  grait  mar  veil  and  astonishment." 
No  doubt  this  astonishment  was  heightened  by  the 
reflection  that  the  young  philosopher  was  a  king  ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  James  did  at  this  time  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  and  his  teachers 
were  highly  gratified  at  the  proficiency  which  he 
made  under  their  tuition.  At  Stirling,  Milv'.llc  found 
Buchanan  engaged,  at  leisure  hours,  iu  writing  his 
History  of  Scotland  ;  and,  having  taken  his  advice 
on  the  plan  of  education  which  he  intended  to  follow, 
proceeded  to  Glasgow.  Thomas  Buchanan,  the  nephew 
of  the  poet,  went  along  with  him,  to  be  present  at  his 

installation.^ 

The  literary  history  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
properly  commences  with  Melville,  though  the  semi- 
nary had  subsisted  for  upwards  of  a  century  before  he 
was  connected  with  it.  From  its  first  erection  it  was 
provided  with  professors  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  then  taught :  but  those  of  the  higher  faculties 
— theology,  and  law,  civil  and  canon,  lectured  merely 
pro  forma,  or  occasionally  as  it  suited  their  own  con- 
veniency  and  the  caprice  of  their  beneficed  auditors.)] 
The  number  of  regular  students  who  attended  it  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  great,  and  among  these  are 
to  be  found  few  names  of  eminence. §  Its  funds,  ori- 
ginally small,  were  wasted  and  reduced  by  alienations 
during  the  confusions  which  attended  the  great  change 
of  religion.  Through  the  zealous  exertions  of  in- 
dividuals friendly  to  the  interests  of  literature,  gifts  in 
its  favour  were  procured  from  the  crown  and  from  the 
magistrates  of  the  city.^f  But  with  the  help  of  these 
only  two  regents  could  be  maintained.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  it  languished  for  a  few  years,  until, 
on  the  death  of  John  Davidson,  who  held  the  situation 
of  Principal,  the  students  dispersed,  and  the  college 
was  literally  shut  up.** 

The  prospect  was  sufficiently  discouraging,  and  an 
ordinary  person  would  have  despaired  of  being  able 
to  restore  the  suspended  animation  of  the  university. 
But  6uch  was  Melville's  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
letters,  and  the  confidence  which  he  felt  in  his  own 
resources,  that  he  entered  on  the  task  he  had  un- 
dertaken without  hesitation,  and  with  the  confident 
hope  of  raising  the  seminary  over  which  he  presided 


Young,  Pedagogue  to  our  Sovereign  I*ord,  Mr.  Andrew  Mel- 
vill,  Mr.  James  Lawson,  minister  of  Edinburgh,  to  take  travell 
in  perusing  of  the  said  book,  and  if  the  same  be  found  be  thnme 
agreeable  to  the  truth  of  Gods  word  to  authorize  the  samine 
with  testimony  of  thefr  hand  writ  and  subscription.'*  Cald. 
MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  465. 

•  Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  60,  b. 

f  Richard  Melville  died  in  June,  1575.      Diary,  p.  14.  41. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  39.  II  See  Note  L. 

j  See  Note  M.  T  See  Note  N. 

**  Record*  of  the  University  of  Glasgow;  Memorial  for  Dr. 
Trail  and  Answers  for  Dr.  Lcechman.  in  1771 ;  and  Statist. 
Ace.  of  Scotland,  vol.  xxi. 
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to  a  rank  which  no  university  in  hit  native  country 
had  yet  attained.  His  reputation  secured  the  atten- 
dance of  as  many  young  men  as  were  necessary  tor 
the  opening  of  the  classes.  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  him  to  have  discharged  the  duties  which  were  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  office  of  Principal,  and  to 
have  left  the  education  of  the  students  to  be  conducted 
in  the  ordinary  **£»,  by  tueh  regents  as  should  he 
placed  under  htm.  The  patrons  of  the  university  had 
already  procured  a  person  of  this  description  from  St. 
Andrew's.  Allowing  him  to  proceed  in  the  manner 
to  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  devolving  on  him 
the  management  of  the  slender  revenues  of  the  college, 
Melville  set  himself,  with  incredible  labour,  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  plan,  in  the  formation  of  which  be  had 
availed  himself  of  the  most  approved  practices  which 
he  had  witnessed  in  foreign  academies.  One  great 
object  which  he  had  in  view,  was  to  train  up  a  num- 
ber of  individuate  who  should  be  qualified  for  acting 
as  assistants  to  him,  and  for  following  out  his  mode 
of  instruction.  For  this  purpose  he  commenced  with 
a  select  class  of  young  men  well  grounded  in  the  La- 
tin language,  and  determined  to  conduct  them  himself 
through  a  regular  and  complete  course  of  study. 

He  begun  by  initiating  them  into  the  principles  of 
Greek  grammar.  He  then  introduced  them  to  the 
study  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  ;  using,  as  his  text-books, 
the  Dialectics  of  his  Parisian  master,  Ramus,  and  the 
Rhetoric  of  Talssus.*  While  they  were  engaged  in 
these  studies,  he  read  with  them  the  best  classical 
authors,  as  Virgil  and  Horace  among  the  Latins,  and 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Pindar,  and  Isocrates, 
among  the  Greeks ;  pointing  out,  as  he  went  along, 
their  beauties,  and  illustrating  by  them  the  principles 
of  logic  and  rhetoric.  Proceeding  to  Mathematics 
and  Geography,  he  taught  the  elements  of  Euclid, 
with  the  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  of  Ramus,  and  the 
Geography  of  Dionysius.  And  agreeably  to  his  plan 
of  uniting  elegant  literature  with  philosophy,  he  made 
the  students  use  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus,  and  the 
Cosmographia  of  Honter.f  Moral  Philosophy  form- 
ed the  next  branch  of  study ;  and  en  this  he  read 
Cicero's  Offices,  Paradoxes,  and  Tuecalan  Questions, 
the  Ethics  and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  and  certain  Dia- 
logues of  Plato.  In  Natural  Philosophy,  he  made 
use  of  Fernelius,  and  commented  on  parts  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  To  these  he  added  a 
view  of  Universal  History,  with  Chronology,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Art  of  Writing.  Entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  own  immediate  profession,  he  taught  the 
Hebrew  language,  first  more  cursorily,  by  going  over 
the  elementary  work  of  Martbius,  and  afterwards  by 
a  more  accurate  examination  of  its  principles,  aecom- 


*  Audomarus  Talaeus,  or  Talon,  was  the  scholar,  and  after- 
wards the  colleague  and  warm  defender  of  Ramus.  (Buheus, 
Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  vi.  389.)  His  Rhetoric*  was  approved  of  and 
used  by  many  who  were  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Ra- 
mean  school  of  philosophy. 

f  A(»rov  ToK$m(  ftaireyuir*  ;  first  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Ancient  Geographers  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1499,  and  fre- 
quently republished.  This  poem  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,. it  is  said  to  have  been  translated  into  Latin  verse  by 
Cicero,  and  is  quoted  by  the  apostle  Paul  (who  was  a  country- 
man of  the  author)  in  Acts  xvii.  28.  Aratus,  who  was  both  a 
poet  and  an  astronomer,  flourished  about  the  year  270  A.  C. 

The  Cosmographia  of  John  Hooter  was  written  in  Latin 
verse,  and  accompanied  with  maps.  He  was  a  celebrated 
teacher  in  Transylvania,  his  native  country.  David  Chytrseus 
visited  his  academy  during  his  travels  in  1569,  and  speaks  fn 
terms  of  high  commendation  of  his  talents,  and  the  utility  of 
his  writings.     (Chytnei  Orationes»p.  411.  Hanov.  1614.) 

The  attempts  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  sciences  by  the  aid 
of  poetry  have  been  numerous.  There  is  a  curious  specimen 
of  this  kind  in  a  Greek  poem  on  Law,  written  in  the  middle 
ages:  Zu»o^<f  r«v  »«««*;  seu  Michaelis  Pselli  Compendium  Le- 
gum,  versibus  Iarabis  et  Politic  it;  published  by  Francis  Bos- 
quet, in  1632,  with  a  Latin  translation.— With  the  same  view, 
Francesco  Berlinghieri  composed  his  Geografia,  published 
with  maps  at  Florence,  in  1480.  (Rescoe's  Lorenio  de  Medici, 
vol.  ii.  p.  112.) 


Denied  wi'h  m  praxis  sjra 
Solomon.    He  then  initiati 


dee  and  Syriac;  reading  those  pests  ef  thai 
Em  and  Daniel  thai  are  written  is  CTsallee, 
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epistle  to  UwiHlaiiaae  ia  the  Syt^eTes^aeav  .  BeaW 
so  west  through  til  the  eosmwo*  heeds  ef  Dhjft 
ty  aeeosding  to  die  order  of  CsMs's  IsnstfesJMSV 

tiff,  otnM' 


and  gave  ieetaree  om  the  dUfcreat 
tore** 

This  eenxte  ef  study  wee  «ompleied  in  sis  yean. 
From  the  variety  of  subject  which  a  embraced, 
and  the  aamber  of  hoeke  rend  and  commented  on, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  his  erudi- 
tion, and  the  greatness  ef  hb  labours.  On  the  second 
year,  his  nephew,  James  Melville,  began  a  class, 
which  be  instructed  in  Greek,  logic,  and  rhetoric; 
and  on  the  following  year  taught  them  mathematics 
and  moral  philoeopfcy.  He  was  the  first  regent  la 
Scotland  who  read  the  Greek  authors  with  hit  diss 
in  the  original  language,  A  sufficient  number  of  re- 
ffenta  being  obtained,  Hetville  introduced  a  new  regu- 
lation aa  to  their  mode  ef  teeth  mg*  It  was  the  esub- 
iished  and  invariable  pnetiee,  in  all  the  universities! 
at  that  timet  for  the  regent  who  began  a  class  to  con- 
tines  with  it,  and  to  ooodeet  hie  students  through  the 
whole  coarse  of  atudlee,  untU  he  had  prepared  ib*m 
for  laareatioe  at  the  eed  of  four  years.  Melville  wis 
tinder  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  this  practice  at  bit 
first  coming  to  Glasgow,  bet  he  was  full  j  con? ioccd 
of  its  tendency  to  obetroet  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, and  embraced  the  iret  opportunity  of  abolishing 
tL  Accordingly,  in  the  year  I 577,  Blaise  Laurie  was 
established  permaneet  teaebu  of  Greek  and  of  Ro- 
man Eloouenee:  James  Melville  of  Mathematics, 
Logic,  ana  Moral  Philosophy  ;  and  Peter  Black  bam 
of  Physics  and  Astronomy;  while,  the  Principal  cop- 
fieed  himself  to  Dtvmity  sad  the  Oriental  Languages. 
About  the  time  that  MsMlle  left  Glasgow,  the  Princi- 


pal wee  relief ed  from  a  pert  of  his  extensive  duty  by 
i.-  _„s_._^_a  ^*  -  ___,      teacher  of  Hebrew.} 


toe  apeomtmsat  or  a  separate 
The  advantagea  siiaieg  noes  the  introduction  of  the 
division  of  huYoui  iaXo  the  teaching  of  the  sciences 
are  so  apparent,  and  are  now  so  generally  recognized, 
that  it  ia  suite  unnecessary  to  state  them. 

Enthusiastically  attached  to  the  profession  which  he 
had  chosen,  and  eager  to  raise  the  literary  character  of 
his  native  country  ts  the  same  rank  with  that  of  other 
nations,  Melville  soon  infused  a  portion  of  hie  ardour 
into  the  breasts  of  his  scholars.  By  the  time  that  he  fin- 
ished his  second  session,  his  fame  had  spread  through 
the  kingdom,  students  came  from  all  quarters  to  hear 
hie  lectures,  and  numbers  who  had  taken  their  degrees 
at  St.  Andrews  matriculated  at  Glasgow;  so  that  the 
class-rooms,  whieb  had  so  lately  been  empty,  could  net 
contain  those  who  sought  for  admission.  "  I  dare  say 
there  wa8  no  place  in  Europe  (says  Jamea  Melville) 
comparable  to  Glasgow  for  good  letters,  during  these 
years— for  a  plentiful  and  good  cheap  market  of  all 
kinds  of  languages,  arte,  and  sciences."  £ 

A  number  of  iodividusls  who  afterwarde  distin- 
guished themselves,  were  educated  under  Melville 
during  the  short  period  of  his  residence  at  Glasgow. 
Among  these  were  Patrick  Melville,  one  of  hie  ne- 
phews, who  became  professor  of  Hebrew,  first  at  Glas- 
gow, and  afterwards  at  St.  Andrewe;  Andrew  Kaoz, 
who  waa  successively  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  and  of 
Raphoe  in  Ireland ;  Duncan  Nairn,  who  waa  selected 
as  the  best  qualified  for  being  the  first  professor  is  the 
College  of  Edinburgh  under  Principal  Bollock  ;  Area- 
bishop  Spots  wood ;  Sir  Edward  Drummond,  Sir  Gid- 
eon Murray,  and  Sir  James  Fullerton,  who  became 
courtiers  to  James  VI. ;  and  Sir  Adam  Newton,  who, 
after  teaching  in  his  native  country  and  abroad,  was 


*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  39,  40. 

T  ABoalet  Fac  Art.  Gts*.    MsSViUs's  Diary,  n.  44. 
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appointed  tutor  aod  afterwards  secretary  to  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales.* 

In  the  Tear  1577,  Melville  obtained  from  the  Re- 
gent a  valuable  benefaction  to  the  university.  This 
wan  the  living  of  Govan,  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow, 
valued  at  twenty-four  chalders  of  victual  annually, 
although  only  a  small  portion  of  this  could  be  realised 
for  a  number  of  years.  Along  with  this  donation,  a 
foundation,  commonly  called  the  Nova  Erectio, 
\  given  to  the  college  by  royal  charter.  It  is  un- 
Bssary  to  specify  its  enactments,  as  it  sanctioned 
•11  the  arrangements  which  Melville  had  already  in* 
troduced,  as  to  the  branches  of  learning  to  be  taught, 
and  the  division  of  them  among  the  several  professors. 
The  number  of  persons  now  entitled  to  maintenance 
from  the  funds  was  twelve,  including  masters  and  bur- 
sars. The  other  students  either  paid  for  their  board 
si  the  college-table,  or  lodged  at  their  own  expense  in 
the  town.  In  consequence  of  the  new  foundation,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  preach  on  Sab- 
bath at  the  Church  of  Govan.f 

It  was  not  by  his  public  instructions  only  that  Mel- 
ville promoted  the  cause  of  literature.  He  was  of  a 
communicative  disposition,  and  equally  qualified  and 
disposed  for  imparting  knowledge  by  private  conver- 
sation. This  appeared  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
colleagues,  and  at  the  college  table,  to  which  such 
individuals  of  edocation  as  resided  in  Glasgow  and 
its  neighbourhood  frequently  resorted  to  partake  of  a 
frugal  meal,  that  they  might  share  in  the  literary 
dessert  which  was  always  served  up  along  with  it.  His 
conversation  was  enlivened  with  amusing  anecdotes, 
smart  apophthegms,  and  elassical  quotations  and  allu- 
sions. He  was  fond  of  discussing  literary  questions, 
and  had  a  singular  faculty  of  throwing  light  on  them 
in  the  easy  and  unceremonious  form  of  table  talk. 
This  made  the  master  of  the  grammar  school,  who 
was  afterwards  Principal  of  the  college,  to  say  of 
these  literary  conversations,  "  that  he  learned  more 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  cracking  and  playing,  for 
understanding  of  the  authors  which  he  taught  in  the 
school,  than  by  all  the  commentators.^"  In  these 
academical  recreations,  philosophical  were  mixed  with 
literary  topics.  Blackburn,  the  regent  who  taught  the 
irst  class  at  Melville's  coming  to  Glasgow,  was  a 
good  man,  and  far  from  being  unlearned,  according  to 
the  means  of  instruction  then  enjoyed  in  Scotland, 
but  unacauainted  with  the  world,  and  consequently 
dogmatical,  and  rude  in  his  manners.  He  was  a  great 
stickler  for  the  infallibility  of  Aristotle  as  a  philoso- 
pher, and  adhered  rigidly  to  the  maxim,  Abmtrdum  est 
iieerc  JratoUkm  erraau%  which  nobody  had  yet  ventur- 
ed to  contradict  at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  had  taken 
bis  degrees.]  When  the  subject  was  started  at  the 
college  table,  Melville  vigorously  opposed  this  sonti- 
ment,  and  produced  from  the  writings  of  the  Stagy- 
rite  examples  of  error  that  were  quite  incontrover- 
tible. Being  incapable  of  maintaining  his  ground 
by  argument,  Blackburn  was  ant  to  grow  angry,  and 
to  have  recourse  to  personal  reflections,  alleging  that 
the  Principal  was  proud,  arrogant,  full  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  disposed  to  set  himself  up  against  all 
the  world..  Whenever  Melville  perceived  this,  he 
dropt  the  dispute,  without  making  any  reply.  By  this 
means  he  gained  upon  his  colleague,  who,  feeling  him- 
self reproved  and  overcome,  gradually  corrected  his 


•  u  Patricia!  Melvin,**  and  "  Edward*  Dromond**  were  laurc- 
atsd  in  1578  ;  "  Andrew  Knox"  in  1579  ;  **  Duncanns  Nairn*' 
hi  1560  ;  Gedeoo  Murray.  Johannes  Spotiwood,  Jacobus  Fnl- 
lertoeo"  in  1581  ;  and  "Adam1  Newtoun"  in  1582.  (Annates 
Vac  Art.  Glasr.) 

T  Melville*!  Diary,  p.  43.  44.  The  JWvo  Ereetio  u  printed 
m  Memorial  for  Dr.  Trail,  anno  1771. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  49. 

1  Peter  Blackburn  afterwards 


17th 


minister  of  Aberdeen, 

was  made  bishop  of  that  diocese  in  the  beginning  of  the 


rude  behaviour,  and  at  last  became  as  forward  as  any 
in  acknowledging  the  obligations  he  owed  to  the  Prin- 
cipal.* 

We  are  not  however  to  conclude  from  this,  that 
Melville  was  disposed  to  sacrifice  his  sentiments  to 
courtesy  and  the  mere  love  of  peace,  or  to  yield  them 
up  in  silence  to  any  who  chose  to  oppose  them  from 
humour  or  prejudice.  He  had  higher  notions  of  the 
rights  of  truth ;  and  when  called  upon  to  act  in  do- 
fence  of  these,  and  especially  when  convinced  that 
they  were  inseparably  connected  with  the  public  good, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  exert  in  their  maintenance  all 
the  energy  of  his  talents,  and  all  the  fervour  of  his 
feelings.  On  controverted  subjects  he  was  patient  in 
his  inquiries  after  the  truth  ;  and  until  his  judgment 
was  satisfied,  he  reasoned  with  great  coolness,  and 
listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to  whatever  could 
be  urged  against  the  side  to  which  he  might  incline. 
But  when  he  had  examined  his  ground,  and  was  fully 
convinced  of  any  truth  and  of  its  importance,  he  was 
accustomed  to  maintain  it  tenaciously  and  boldly ; 
would  suffer  no  man,  whatever  his  rank  or  authority 
might  be,  to  bear  away  the  point  in  dispute ;  but  de- 
fended his  opinions  with  an  overwhelming  force  and 
fluency  of  language,  accompanied  with  uncommon  en- 
ergy of  voice  and  vehemence  of  gesture.  Nor  was 
he  a  less  persevering  than  ardent  advocate  of  the 
cause  which  he  espoused.  He  was  not  discouraged  by 
ill  success,  but  returned  to  the  charge  with  unabated 
ardour ;  and  wherever  an  opportunity  presented  itself, 
in  private  or  in  public,  he  plied  his  opponents  with 
arguments,  until  he  either  made  converts  of  them,  or 
judged  them  to  be  obstinately  wedded  to  their  own 
opinions.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  gained  over  so 
many  of  his  countrymen  to  his  views,  on  the  questions 
which  were  agitated  respecting  the  government  and 
liberties  of  the  church.  "  But  for  his  own  particular, 
(say 8  his  nephew,)  in  person,  geir,  or  fame,  I  knew 
him  never  heard  in  publick  with  any  man  to  this 
hour."f  In  this  light  is  his  character  presented  to 
us,  by  one  who  had  at  least  every  advantage  for  ob- 
serving it  narrowly.  We  shall  have  various  opportu- 
nities of  ascertaining  how  far  it  is  correct,  and  in 
what  degree  that  temper  and  behaviour,  which  a  warm 
friend  may  be  supposed  to  have  regarded  with  a  par- 
tial eye,  calls  for  our  censure  or  merits  our  applause. 

According  to  his  nephew's  statement,  Melville  was 
a  believer  in  Oneirology,  and  expert  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams.  Some  of  the  examples  adduced  in 
proof  of  this,  however,  would  rather  incline  us  to 
think  that  he  amused  himself  by  a  playful  exercise  of 
ingenuity  instead  of  pretending  to  skill  in  this  occult 
science.}:  James  Melville  does  more  honour  to  him 
when  he  praises  his  sagacity  in  discerning  the  char- 
acters of  men ;  and  he  has  certainly  produced  instances 
in  which  the  opinion  which  he  pronounced  on  in- 
dividuals of  his  acquaintance  was  strikingly  verified 
by  their  subsequent  behaviour.  One  of  these  occurred 
at  this  period,  and  relates  to  a  person  of  considerable 
notoriety  in  the  history  of  these  times.  John  Colville, 
being  called  before  the  synod  of  Glasgow  for  desert- 
ing his  ministry  at  Kilbride,  made  such  a  plausible 
apology  for  his  conduct  as  imposed  on  all  the  mem- 
bers. Melville  alone  suspected  his  sincerity,  and  in- 
terrogating him  closely,  received  such  answers  as  in- 
duced him  to  tell  his  brethren,  that  he  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  that  man  renounce  the  profession  of 
the  ministry,  and  of  Christianity  itself.||  Colville  soon 
after  exchanged  the  character  of  the  preacher  for  that 
of  the  courtier.  Disappointed  of  his  expectations  at 
court,  he  joined  in  the  insurrections  of  the  turbulent  Earl 
of  Both  well.  Being  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  along 
with  that  nobleman,  he  professed  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  became  a  keen  writer  against  the  Pro- 


•  Melrille*s  Diary,  p.  40,  51.  flbid.  p.  52. 

J  See  Note  O.        r  fl  Melville** Diary,  p.  50. 
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teatant  religion.*  And  all  his  tergiversations,  poli- 
tiosJ  and  religious,  were  marked  by  uuoommon  want 
of  principle.t  I  mention  this  trait  in  Melville'e  char- 
acter the  rather,  beeanse  there  is  nothing  which  men 
bred  in  colleges,  and  doToted  to  literary  pnranits,.are 
more  deficient  in  than  the  knowledge  of  character ; 
in  consequence  of  whioh  they  are  ordinarily  disquali- 
fied for  the  management  of  public  business,  and  apt 
to  become  the  dupes  of  deceitful  friends  or  artful 
opponents. . 

As  Principal,  it  was  Melville's  duty  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  government  of  the  college.  Discipline 
was  then  exercised  with  a  great  deal  more  strictness 
in  colleges  than  it  is  now.  This  necessarily  arose 
from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  such  societies,  com- 
posed of  young  men,  chiefly  boys,  who  did  not,  as  at 
present,  assemble  for  a  few  hours  every  day  to  receive 
instruction,  but  lived  constantly  together  in  tbe  same 
house.  While  questions  of  a  civil  or  criminal  nature 
which  arose  in  the  college  were  decided  by  the  rector 
and  his  council,  it  belonged  to  the  principal  to  pre- 
serve common  order  among  the  students,  and  to  keep 
them  in  dne  subjection  to  their  respective  regents. 
At  his  installation  he  received  "  power  to  use  schol- 
astical  correction  and  discipline,"  and  as  the  badge 
of  this,  he  had  delivered  to  him  "  tbe  belt  of  correc- 
tion, with  the  keys  of  the  college.*^  Accordingly,  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  Principal  to  inflict  corporal 
chastisement,  propria  manv,  upon  delinquents,  in  the 
presence  of  the  masters  and  students  assembled  in  the 
oommon  hall.  Melville  devolved  this  disagreeable 
task  on  the  regents  ;J  but  it  was  still  an  indispensable 
part  of  his  doty  to  give  judgment  in  cases  which  came 
before  him  by  complaint  or  reference. 

John  Maxwell,  son  to  Lord  Herreis,  was  drawn 
away  from  his  studies,  and  involved  in  disorderly 
practices,  in  consequence  of  a  connection  he  had 
formed  with  Andrew  Heriot,  the  dissolute  heir  of  an 
opulent  citizen.  His  regent  having  reported  his  mis- 
behaviour and  disobedience,  tbe  Principal  rebuked 
the  young  nobleman  sharply,  before  the  whole  college, 
for  misspending  his  time,  and  disgracing  his  birth,  by 
associating  with  idle  and  debauched  company.  Irri- 
tated by  this  public  censure,  Maxwell  retired  into  the 
town,  and,  along  with  Heriot,  gave  himself  up  to  the 
management  of  certain  individuals  who  were  hostile 
to  the  college,  and  anxious  to  involve  it  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  inhabitants.  Having  collected  a  number  of 
lewd  and  disorderly  persons,  Heriot  threw  himself  in 


•  The  Paranose,  or  Admonition  to  his  Countrymen  when 
he  returned  to  the  Catholic  Religion,  by  Mr.  John  Colville, 
Paris,  1602.  He  had  published  this  work  in  Latin  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

+  He  £ave  a  mott  singular  proof  of  this,  tn  a  work  entitled 
The  Pahnode,  (Edinb.  1600.)  which  he  represents  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  a  treatise  of  his  own  against  James's  title  to  the  crown 
of  England,  which,  "  in  malice,  in  time  of  his  exile,  he  had 
penned."  Yet  he  had  penned  no  such  treatise,  but  merely 
pretended  this  to  ingratiate  himself  with  James  by  a  feigned 
recantation.  (Spoisw.  457.)  Charters  mentions  another  work 
by  Colville:  ••Oratio  Funebris  Exsequiis  Elizabeths  destinata. 
tfaris,  1604."  (Lives  of  Scotish  Writers,  MS.  in  Advocates' 
Library.) 

X  Presentation  of  Mr.  James  Wilkia  to  be  principal  of  St. 
Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  George 
Buchanan,  April  15,  1570;  and  Admission  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Bruce  to  the  same  office  in  1630:  Papers  of  St.  Leonard's  Col- 
lege. 

II  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig^when  admitted  Principal  of  the 
college  of  Edinburgh  in  1622,  protested  before  the  Town 
Council  that  he  should  not  be  bound  to  administer  corporal 
correction,  which  he  considered  as  onbecomingthe  dignity  of 
the  station.  He  had  declined  it  (be  said)  when  Principal  of  the 
College  of  Montauban  in  France,  and  of  Glasgow,  although  he 
acknowledges  it  was  the  accustomed  duty  of  the  Principal. 
His  predecessor  at  Glasgow  (Patrick  Sharp)  had  performed  it; 
but  he  alleges  that  this  was  owing  to  its  having  been  "  his 
wonted  custome,  wherennto  he  was  inured  io  the  grammar 
school,  wherefra  he  was  taken  to  be  Principal  of  the  College." 
(Life  of  Robert  Boyd,  p.  84-100.  Wodrow  MSS.  vol.  v.  Bibl. 
Col.Glas.) 


the  way  of  the  maotori  ■ml  ■J#»nl|  M_ft»j,Bi»  m 

turning  ono  day  from  church,  and  fnilaafes)l1snm  eajjt 
they  entered  the  college,  biaudjseiog  a  4mra  mqpl 
in  the  Principal's  tee,  and  makieg  mv»oT  tawine* 
opprobrious  and  provoking  language*  MeMBo;  bajn 
this  insult  with  tbe  utmost  patience,  end  exerted  Us 
authority  In  restrainiag  the  student*,  who  boned  wjjsV 


desire  to  revenge  me  affront  offered  to  their-  nmetcs,*? 

Lord  Herreis,  hiring  heard  of  -his  so*'*  m\ 

came  to  Glasgow,  and  obliged  him,  on.  his  1 

in  tbe  open  court  of  tbe  college,  tp  beg  jmsdeo.  of  the 

Principal,  whose  forbearance  he  highly 

Heriot  was  soon  after,  sailed  with  a  dm 

during  which  Melville,  at  his  jesire,  1 

assured  him  that  he  had  fagotto*  Jho'hle.  sugary,  aid 

did  every  thing  in  hie  power  to  sooth  $e~ja 

of  tbe  unhappy  young  man«f 

But  though  he  was  disposed  to.  overlook  \ 
injuries,  and  shewed  .a  due  regard  to  janbHc  peace,  lis 
knew  how  to  support  the  authority  of  hie  oAont  and 
when  he  perceived  that  the  credit  of  the  Uattvetatyj 
was  at  stake,  or  thai  it  wan.  intended,  to.  talmitos 
him  from  executing  the  laws,  be  discovered  the  isjfcm 
resolution  and  intrepidity  of  his  character.  tjkm 
give  an  instance  of  this,  which,  throws  light  on  the 
manners  of  the  age,  and  derives  intereet  Jrem  thtSia* 
lation  it  bears  to  a  young  gentleman  who  aJtewajis 
attracted  considerable  nonce  both  as  a  military  ftnd  a 
literary  adventurer*  Mark  Almomdmr* JSst/o*,  was  f|a 
younger  son  of  Robert  Boyd  of  PiokhAl,  and  a  nam 
relation  of  Lord  Boyd,  the  favourite  of  the  Rejauj 
Morton.t .  Having  lost  his  father  at  an,  ejriy  period 
of  his  lite,  he  wee  placed  under  the  earn  of  hi*  ooataj 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  for  the  sal*  of  frie  edaew 
tioo.  Young-  Boyd  evinced  sp  i  ri  t  a  n  3  gaol m ,  h  at  ifl  - 
companied  with  a  headstrong  and  an  gov  ernablc  tem- 
per. He  had  created  much  vexation,  to  the  master  of 
thegiammai^eebooltand  tothe  fir^t  r^apDi  urujri  wheal 
he  studied  at  college.  When  he  entered  the  second 
class,  James  Melville*  who  taught  it,  told  him  tint 
such  practices  as  he  understord  him  to  have  indolga4 
in  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  admonition  hid  the 
desired  effect  for  some  time,  but  iit  length  ihe  impnm- 
aion  of  it  wore  off,  and  Boyd  received  the  casUgaiiee 
of  which  he  had  been  forwarned,  and  which  ma  be* 
haviour  merited.  Upon  this. the  affronted  stripling 
resolved  to  he  revenged.  Having  pricked  his.  fas 
with  his  writing  instruments,  and  besmeared .  it 
with  the  blood  which  he  drew,  he  presented  himself 
before  his  friends  in  this  guise,  with  loud  complaints 
of  the  cruel  treatment  which  be  had  received  from  his 
regent.  The  Principal  and  Professors  investigated 
the  affair,  and  easily  detected  tbe  trick  which  had  bean 
played.  But  the  relations  of  the  young  man  having 
foolishly  taken  his  part,  he  not  only  absented  Mm?*" 
from  the  college,  but  determined  to  have  still  ampler 
revenue.  In  concert  with  his  cousin,  Alexander 
Cunninghams,  a  near  relation  of  the  Earl  of  Glee- 
cairn,  he  way-laid  the  regent  in  the  church-yard  as  b* 
was  returning  one  evening  to  the  college.  Boyd  cams 
behind  him  with  a  baton,  but  retreated  when  the  re- 
gent, who  had  perceived  his  tread,  turned  round. 
Cunningham©  then  rushed  forward  with  a  drawn 
sword  ;  but  the  regent,  though  unarmed,  being  an  ex- 
pert fencer,  declined  the  thrust  aimed  at  him,  i   '    * 


•  ••  The  flchollars  war  out  of  thair  wittes,  and  nun  wald  befcT 
put  hands  on  htm  (Heriot);  but  he  (the  Principal)  rebuked 
thain  in  tic  sort  that  they  durst  not  steir.  As  for  myself,  far .ab 
patient  at  I  am  called,  I  douqht  not  suffer  it,  hot  Withdraw  iny- 
self  from  him.*'  James  Melville  relates  the  story  as  one  proo/, 
among  many  others,  that  although  his  uncle  was  "  Terje  not  ia 
all  (public)  questions,  yet  when  it  twitched  his  particular,  no 
man  could  crab  him,  contrar  to  the  common  custom."  f  Dnurv. 
p.  50.)  f  Ibid.  *^ 


was  unacquainted  with  the  particulars. 
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the  •word-arm  of  his  assailant,  and  wresting  the  wea- 
pon from  his  hand,  detained  him  a  prisoner.  The 
rector  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city  were  of  opinion 
that  this  outrage  could  not  be  passed  over  without  in- 
juring the  peace  and  credit  of  the  College,  and  de- 
creed that  Alexander  Cunninghame  should  come  to 
the  place  where  he  had  committed  the  offence,  bare- 
headed and  bare-footed,  and  there  crave  pardon  of  the 
University  and  of  the  regent  whom  he  had  assaulted. 
Encouraged  by  his  friends  he  refused  to  submit  to 
this  sentence  ;♦  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  in  the 
town  and  country  but  loud  Ihreatenings  that  the  Boyds 
and  Cunninghames  would  burn  the  college  and  kill 
the  professors.  Disregarding  these  threats,  Melville 
summoned  the  offender  before  the  Privy  Council,  went 
himself  to  St.  Andrews  to  prosecute  the  cause,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  powerful  interest  with  which  he 
had  to  contend,  obtained  a  decree,  ordaining  Alexan- 
der Cunninghame  to  obey  the  sentence  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Town  Council  against  a  certain  day,  or  else 
enter  as  a  prisoner  into  the  castle  of  Blackness.* 
Andrew  Hay,  the  rector,  a  man  of  great  prudence  and 
knowledge  of  the  country,  was  of  opinion  that  the  col- 
lege should  not  insist  on  the  execution  of  this  de- 
cree; as  the  pride  of  the  families  concerned  would  not 
suffer  them  quietly  to  see  their  relation  make  such  a 
humiliating  ackuowledgment,  and  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  the  affair  would  not  terminate  without  bloodshed. 
To  this  advice  the  Principal  peremptorily  refused  to 
yield.  M  If  they  would  have  forgiveness  (said  he)  let 
them  crave  it  humbly,  and  they  shall  have  it ;  but  ere 
this  preparative  pass,  that  we  dare  not  correct  our 
scholars  for  fear  of  bangsters  and  clanned  gentlemen, 
they  shall  have  all  the  blood  of  my  body  first." 

On  the  day  appointed  for  making  the  submission, 
Lord  Boyd  came  to  Glasgow  accompanied  by  his 
friends,  and  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  by  his,  to  the  num- 
ber of  between  four  and  five  hundred  gentlemen.  The 
members  of  the  University  being  assembled  in  the 
College-hall,  attempts  were  made  to  deter  them  from 
appearing  at  the  appointed  place,  by  persons  who  pro- 
fessed to  act  as  mediators.  "  They  that  will  go  with 
me  (exclaimed  Melville)  let  them  go ;  and  they  that 
are  afraid,  let  them  tarry."  And  setting  out  instantly, 
be  was  followed  by  the  rector,  regents,  and  students, 
in  their  gowns.  The  church-yard  was  filled  with 
gentlemen  in  armour,  who,  however,  gave  way,  and 
allowed  the  procession  from  the  college  to  advance  to 
the  spot  where  the  assault  was  made.  Alexander 
Cunninghame,  with  his  head  uncovered,  but  in  other 
respects  richly  dressed,  now  came  forward  supported 
by  two  of  his  friends,  and,  with  an  air  and  tone  very 
different  from  those  of  a  penitent,  snid  he  was  ready 
to  make  his  submission,  provided  there  were  any  pre- 
sent who  were  ready  to  accept  it.  "  Doubt  not  of  that ; 
we  are  ready,"  replied  Melville.  This  bold  reply  com- 
pletely deranged  the  plans  of  the  cabal,  whose  object 
It  was  to  make  a  show  of  willingness  to  obey  the  or- 
der of  the  Privy  Council,  but  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
timidate the  College  from  requiring  it.  Accordingly, 
after  a  short  pause,  the  culprit  found  himself  obliged 
to  begin  his  confession,  which  he  went  through  in 
every  article,  conformably  to  the  original  sentence,  in 
the  presence  of  his  friends  convened  from  ail  parts  of 
the  country.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  Prin- 
cipal and  his  company  left  the  church-yard  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  entered  it,  without  meeting 
with  the  slightest  insult  or  interruption.  And  the 
gentlemen,  after  spending  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  the  town,  returned  home,  as  some  of  them 
expressed  themselves,  "  greater  fools  than  they 
came."f 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  charge  brought 
against  Melville,  which  relates  to  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  writing.  It  is  said  that  he  was  accessory  to 


•  See  Note  P. 


f  Melville's  Diary,  p.  52—55. 


"  a  little  disturbance"  which  took  place  in  Glasgow. 
"  By  the  earnest  dealing  of  Mr.  Andrew  Melville  and 
other  ministers,"  the  magistrates  agreed  to  demolish 
the  Cathedral,  as  a  monument  of  idolatry,  and  to  build 
a  number  of  small  churches  with  its  materials.  But 
the  trades  of  the  city,  resenting  this,  rose  in  a  tumult, 
and  forcibly  prevented  the  workmen  from  proceeding. 
The  ringleaders  of  the  riot  were  summoned  before  the 
Privy  Council,  when  the  king,  not  then  thirteen  years 
of  age,  took  their  part,  and  told  the  ministers  engaged 
in  the  prosecution,  "  that  too  many  churches  had 
already  been  destroyed,  and  that  ho  would  not  tolerate 
more  abuses  in  that  kind."*  This  statement  rests 
solely  upon  the  authority  of  Bishop  Suotswood.  I 
never  met  with  any  thing  in  the  public  or  private 
writings  of  Melville,  or  of  any  minister  contemporary 
with  him,  that  gives  the  smallest  ground  for  tbe  con- 
clusion, that  they  looked  upon  cathedral  churches  as 
monuments  of  idolatry,  or  that  they  would  have  ad* 
vised  their  demolition  on  this  ground.  The  records 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  and  of  the  Privy 
Council  are  totally  silent  as  to  the  alleged  order  and 
riot ;  a  silence  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ac- 
count for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  bishop  has  given 
a  correct  report  of  the  affair.  It  appears  from  the 
most  satisfactory  documents,  that  the  magistrates  and 
ministers  of  Glasgow,  so  far  from  wishing  to  pull  down 
the  cathedral,  were  anxious  to  uphold  and  repair  it, 
that  they  made  repeated  representations  to  the  King  and 
Privy  Council  on  this  head,  and  that,  though  the  burden 
of  the  work  did  not  legally  fall  on  them,  they  volun- 
tarily and  zealously  contributed  for  carrying  it  into  ex- 
ecution.-); I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  any  dis- 
turbance which  may  have  furnished  the  ground-work 
of  the  statement  under  examination,  was  occasioned 
by  an  order,  not  for  demolishing,  but  for  repairing  the 
Cathedral ;  and  that  the  craftsmen  were  aggrieved  at 
some  encroachment  upon  their  rights,  real  or  supposed, 
in  the  mode  of  reparation. 

During  (he  second  year  of  his  residence  at  Glasgow, 
Melville  received  from  Geneva  his  library,  consisting 
of  an  ample  collection  of  books  in  various  languages 
and  on  all  sciences,  which  he  had  purchased  while  he 
remained  on  the  Continent.^  This  was  the  treasure 
on  which  he  set  the  highest  value.  Though  the  re- 
verse of  parsimonious  in  every  other  article,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  fond  of  making  presents  of 
his  books  ;  Q  he  was  even  cautious  in  lending  them ; 
and  when  forced  to  fly  from  home,  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects of  his  solicitude,  and  of  his  strict  injunctions, 
was  the  securing  of  his  library.}  Before  its  arrival 
at  this  time  he  must  have  felt  severely  the  want  of 
books.  For  this  commodity  was  then  exceedingly 
rare  in  Scotland ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  which 
our  universities  were  more  poorly  provided.^" 

About  this  time,  Melville's  first  publication,  which 
was  printed  abroad,  made  its  appearance  in  Scotland. 
It  consisted  of  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  Song  of 
Moses,  and  of  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  several 
smaller  poems;  all  in  Latin.**  This  publication  gained 


*  Snotswood,  Hist,  p.  304.  f  Sec  Note  Q. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  36.  41. 

||  I  have  not  found  bis  name  among  those  of  his  learned  con- 
temporaries who  made  donations  of  this  kind  to  the  Universities 
of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews. 

$  Melviui  Epistobe,  p.  89, 295, 306.  T  See  Note  R. 

••  James  Melville  speaks  of  this  work  as  if  it  had  been  first 
published  in  1578.  Diarv,  n.  49.  .  But  1  have  now  before  me 
a  copy  of  the  very  rare  original  edition,  communicated  by  Mr. 
David  Laing,  whose  extensive  acquaintance  with  Scottish 
bibliography  has  often  been  of  great  service  to  me.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  title  of  the  work: 

"Carmen Mosis, Ex  Deuteron.  Cap.  XXXIT.  quod  lose  mo- 
riens  Israeli  trad  id  it  ediscendnm  et  cantandum  perpetuo,  latin* 
paraphrasi  illustratum.  Cui  addita  sunt  nonmilla  Epigram- 
mata,  el  Iobi  Cap.  hi.  latino  carmine  redditum.  Andrea  Mel- 
vino  Scoto  Avctorc.     Basileae  M.  D.  LXXim."    8vo.  p.  16. 

The  manuscript  of  this  work  was,  it  is  probable,  left  on  the 
Continent  by  tbe  author,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland.     But 


•^t^kct;- 
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hta  gnat  reputation  among  the  learned*  who  eagerly  I 
expected  thai  he  would  undertake  a  work  of  greater 
extent,  which  might  prove  a  darable  monument  of  hie 
talent*.  He  excused  himeelf  for  declining  this,  by 
pleading  that  there  were,  already  too  many  writer*  who 
courted  the  public  favour,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  task  of  education/which  he 
regarded  as  the  great  business  of  his  life.  According- 
ly, he  checked  instead  of  encouraging  the  inclination 
to  write  for  the  press,  confining  himself  to  occasional 

Ceces,  epigrams,  and  other  light  effusions  of  the  muse, 
which  he  indulged  for  his  own  amusement  and  the 
gratification  of  his  private  friends.* 

The  Carmen  Mmi  is  unquestionably  the  finest  poem 
in  the  collection,  or  perhaps  of  anv  that  Melville 
wrote.  It  is  worthy  of  the  scholar  of  Buchanan,  and 
deserves  a  place  among  the  productions  of  those  mod- 
dern  writers  who  have  attained  great  excellence  in 
Latin  poetry.  The  author  did  not  propose  to  transfuse 
the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  original  into  his  para* 
phrase.  The  different  genius  of  the  two  species  of 
poetry  rendered  this  impracticable.  Its  merits  must 
therefor*  be  estimated  according  to  the  principles  of 
Latin  and  not  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The  language  is 
classically  pure,  and.  at  the  same  time  not  unsuited  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  theme ;  the  versification  is  cor- 
rect and  smooth ;  and  the  imagery  is  managed  with 
boldness  and  delicacy.  The  exordium,  though  it  does) 
notexpresa  the  inimitable  simplicity  and  majesty  of 
the  original,  is  lofty  and  beautiful. 

Vo*  asterni  Igoes,  et  conscia,  hunina  mundt, 
Pelaateeque  polo  Damns  ;  vos  bumida  regn* 
Aerttaae  taper  traetus,  eempique  jacentea, 
Eft  carina  et  talloi  (ego  vos  none  alloquor)  aares 
Arrigita  :  at  eels**  dicenti  advertite  mentes. 

Quali*  rore  flaeos  gemmanti  argenteus  imber 
Plarimus,  arantca  matarit  eolibus  agroa 
Tamparat  undaati  rivo  j   glebasque  subactas 
firocat  ia  florem,  at  vindantes  ancit  herbs*; 
bataaiatqae  novo*  opulenti  raria  honorea. 
Talis  ab  ora  Unit  secro  vi*  lactaa  fendi : 
Tale  polo  vefeiens  nmneria  ltqueotibu*  anreum 
Divito  ehxroii  flumen  manabtt  in  artus, 
Oaaaqae,  perque  knos  sassus,  perqoe  alta  pererraaa 
Pectora,  nectareoa  Ueto  feret  nbere  fractos, 
Etrazam  aetherea  cumulabit  mease  perennem. 

Qoippe  Dei  pango  nomen  :  ccelique  verendum 
Coucelebro  nomen  :  vo*  ergo  Dei  venerandum 
Et  nomen  celebrate,  et  numen  pangite  nottri. 

The  description  of  the  eagle's  teaching  her  young 
to  fly,  by  which  the  divine  care  exercised  about  Israel 
is  illustrated,  is  also  extremely  beautiful. 

Ac  velut  alituum  princeps,  fulvusmie  Tonantia 
Armiger,  implunie*  et  adhuc  aine  rooore  nidos 
Sollicita  refovet  cure,  pinguiaque  ferinae 
Indulget  partus,  mox  at  cum  viribus  alas 
Vesticipes  crevere,  vocat  si  blandior  aura. 
Expanse  iovitat  plnma  :  dorsoque  morantea 
Excipit,  attollitque  bumeris  :  plausuque  secundo 
Fertur  in  arva,  timeai  oneri  natat  impete  presto. 
Remirium  lentans  alarum  :  incurvaque  pinni* 
Vela  legens,  humilesque  tranat  sub  nubibus  oraa. 
Hinc  tensiro  snpera  alta  petit :  jam  jamque  sub  astra 
Erigitur  :  cursusque  teres  citus  urget  in  auras, 
Omnia  pervolitans  late  Ioca  :  et  agmine  foetus 
Fertque  refertque  suos  vario  :  moremque  volandi 
Addocet.    Ilia  autem  longa  aasuetudine  docti 
Paulatim  inripiunt  pennis  se  credere  ccelo 
Impavidi.    Tantum  a  teneris  valet  addere  curam. 

The  smaller  poems  consist  of  commendatory  verses 
to  the  memory  of  Admiral  Coligni  and  other  Protes- 
tants who  perished  in  the  massacres  of  France,  and  I 
of  satirical  invectives  against  the  tyrannical  and  cruel 

one,  at  least,  of  the  epigrams  (that  on  the  death  of  Charles  IX.) 
mast  have  been  transmitted  to  the  printer  by  Melville,  after  bis 
arrival  in  Britain.  (See  above,  p.  56.) — In  the  inventory  of 
books  belonging  to  Thomas  Bassinden,  printer  in  Edinburgh,! 
inserted  in  his  Testament  Testamentar,  is  the  following  article;  I 
"  Ite  xlviii  carmen  moysea,y«do*ane  xviii*.  summa  vis.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  Melville's  work.  Bassinden  died 
18th  October,  1577.  (Commissary  Records  of  Edinburgh.) 
•  Melville's  Diary,  p,  49. 


policy  of  the  individuals  who 
scenes.*    The  dedication  of  i 
long  ia  happily  conceived  and 


Arctpsa,  at  aacli  _    _m    w 
Tot  sceptris  atatonun  brae,  sa 

Indole,  qaam  tottit  re%ioaia  h 
Saocte  puer,  sacra  mess  praaoidta 

Noa  secus  ac  greti  prtasa  eJaase 


temf 


Purya,** 
Ipsa  tibi  majors  dabis 
Porsan  at  anapicfis  noa  nsepora 

The  whole  of  this  work  waa 
place  in  the  selection  of  Latin 
published  at  a  subsequent 
of  Arthur  Johnston^ 
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lotrreil  which  Melville  *oi>k  ia  Public  Affair*— Hit  connection 
■with  the  Church — Character  of  Ike  Recent  Morton — Stat* 
of  Bccleiiaitictl  Affair*  at  bit  return  to  Scotland— Con  ?e*« 
tion  at  Leito— Tulcban  I^Lpiiroparj — Not  Approved  or  la* 
General  Awemblv — Conisequrarej  of  its  ObtruMoii— Mtlsill* 
sit i  in  the  General  Alterably — Epiieopacy  Attacked  — 5p**cli 
of  Melville  on  that  Occajran— Diicas*ion*  on  tihla  Subject— 
Episcopacy  Cnndtinmed— Procf^dinc*  with  the  BittKtp*— 
Preparation  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline* — Ground*  of 
Opposition  to  it  on  ihe  port  of  the  Court  mjid  N  ability 
Approved  hr  the  General  Assembly— Outline  of  it — Mel- 
ville charged  with  bringing^  the  Geneva  Di&cipJlne  into  5c&** 
land — Degree  in  which  toe  Overthrow  of  Episcopacy  wu 
owiuj:  to  him — Bcjnark*  on  his  conduct  in  that  Aoair— 
Hin  uehkviour  to  ArcbbUbop  Boyd— Conduct  of  Ad*rn*ra 
— the  Regi!Ut  eudenvonn  to  £»in  M thrill*— Propo*«  vend- 
ing; him  to  a  General  Council  in  U^miany — Tntervicw  be* 
tween  the  en— Changes  in  the  Political  Administration— Draft 
of  the  Chancellor  Glammi* — The  Young;  Kior  thowt  hum* 
self  favourable  to  lhe  Proceed mg^  of  the  Chorch— MeajtoM* 
of  the  General  Aaieuiblj  for  Promoting  learning — Propoad 
to  bring  learned  Printer*  into  the  Country— Scottish  Eottdea 
of  the  Bible— Pro  noted  Reformation  of  the  L-nirerifiiie*— 
MclnLlc'i  Translation  from  Glasgow  to  St,  Andrew*. 

Hithsrto  we  bar*  oontidmd  MeWOle  diietfy  aiL| 
literary  character :  we  must  now  eoatemplate  him  it  a 
different  light.  Hie  immediate  object  in  returning  to 
Scotland  was  to  assist  in  the  revival  of  its  literature, 
and  not  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  its  public 
affairs..  But  he  did  not  think  that  the  attention  which 
he  was  called  on  to  give  to  the  former  necessarily  re- 
quired that  he  should  be  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
latter.  He  had  embraced  an  academical  life  from 
choice ;  and  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  af- 
forded sufficient  gratification  to  his  taste,  and  aapts 
employment  to  his  time  and  talents.  Bat  partial  as 
he  was  to  literary  pursuits,  he  was  not  not  a  mas 
academic,  whose  ideas  are  all  confined  within  the 
cloistered  walls  of  his  college.  He  was  a  citixen  at 
well  as  a  man  of  letters.  From  constitution  and  from 
education  he  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  hit 
native  country,  and  of  his  native  church,  to  whose 
bosom  he  had  -returned  after  a  long  absence,  and  to 


*  Two  of  these  have  already  been  given.  See  above,  p.  SI. 
Some  of  them  are  introduced  into  a  valuable  work,  eatrtled, 
44  Memoir**  de  l'Estat  de  France  soua  Charles  DuM  Tom.  i.  pv 
571,  b.  574.     A  Meideiborg,  1578. 

f  Below  the  dedication,  in  the  copy  of  the  book  which  I 
have  used,  a  few  lines  in  praise  of  Buchanan  have  I 


with  a  r*en.  Thev  are  not  in  Melville's  hand-writing,  but 
from  their  having  been  introduced  here,  it  is  probable  that  ha 
waa  considered  as  the  author  of  them.  I  have  not  ubseiiad 
that  they  have  been  printed. 

Geo.  Buchan,  Scotua, 
Vir  Excellent!**. 
Claras  in  Historic  campo,  clarosque  Poesi, 
Nomen  ad  aeterno*  fers,  Buchanaoe,  dies. 
Scotia  luce  tua  perrasa  celebrior  audet. 

Rex  di*ciplinae  gandet  honore  teas. 
Maximus  es  meritis.    Quid  Patria  Reave  repeadet, 
Quando  tuis  meritis  hie  ait  et  ilia  minor  T 
|  Delitiss  Poetarum  Sootorum,  torn.  U. 
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whose  benefit  he  had  consecrated  his  gifts  and  his 
labours* 

His  right  to  take  a  share  in  ecclesiastical  manage- 
ments did  not  rest  merely  on  his  personal  gifts,  or  on 
the  common  interest  which  all  the  members  of  a  soci- 
ety have  in  its  welfare.  He  was  officially  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  During  the  three  last 
years  of  his  residence  in  Glasgow  he  officiated  as 
minister  of  the  church  of  Govan.*  But  although  this 
was  the  only  period  of  his  life  in  which  he  acted  as 
the  pastor  of  a  particular  congregation,  yet  he  all 
along  held  a  public  situation  in  the  church  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity.  Those  who  taught  theology  in 
colleges,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  order  of 
doctors,  and  under  this  name  were  recognized  as  eccle- 
siastical office-bearers  from  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Scotland.  Besides  the  general  superin- 
tendence which  the  church-courts  exercised  over  all 
the  seminaries  of  instruction,  founded  on  the  connec- 
tion between  religion  and  education,  they  took  a  spe- 
cial cognizance  of  the  divinity  classes,  as  the  imme- 
diate nurseries  of  the  ministry ;  and  the  teachers  of 
these,  if  not  formally  installed  by  their  authority, 
were  at  least  admitted  with  their  approbation  and  con- 
sent. The  professors  of  divinity  had  not  the  power 
of  dispensing  the  sacraments,  unless  they  were  also 
pastors;  but  they  were  entitled  to  perform  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  pastoral  function.  Besides  preach- 
ing in  public,  they  sat  in  the  church  courts,  and  took 
part  in  the  determination  of  religious  controversies 
and  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  And  this 
they  had  a  right  to  do  in  respect  of  their  office  as  in- 
terpreters of  Scripture,  and  their  having  the  oversight 
of  seminaries  which  formed  an  integral  and  important 
part  of  the  general  church.  At  first,  when  there  was 
no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  constituent  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  they  attended  the  meetings  of  that 
Jadieiary  as  they  found  opportunity ;  but  afterwards, 
when  a  regular  plan  of  delegation  was  organized,  they 
were  chosen  ana  sat  as  commissioners,  either  from  the 
universities  in  which  they  taught,  or  from  the  provin- 
cial synods  or  presbyteries  within  whose  bounds  they 
resided,  and  of  which  they  were  ordinary  members.f 

It  was  necessary  to  make  this  statement  of  Mel- 
ville's right  to  act  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  because, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Court  wished  to  got 
rid  of  his  powerful  opposition  to  its  measures,  his  right 
was  called  in  question,  and  it  was  alleged  that  he  had 
been  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  church-courts  through 
oversight,  or  at  best,  from  indulgence  or  courtesy. 
Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  the  insinuation,  that  by 
moving  out  of  his  place,  and  intruding  into  one  for- 
eign to  his  calling,  he  excited  prejudices  against  his 
professorial  character  and  marred  his  literary  useful- 
ness. To  such  a  charge  he  is  not  obnoxious,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  he  neglected  his  duties  in  the  col- 
lege, or  conducted  himself  improperly  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical assemblies ; — faults  which  the  lay  delegates 
from  universities  were  equally  liable  to  commit. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  public  transac- 
tions In  which  Melville  took  such  an  active  part,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  view  of  the  state  of 
the  country  and  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  when  he 
returned  to  Scotland. 

The  young  king  was  still  a  minor ;  and  James,  Earl 
of  Morton,  exereised  the  supreme  anthority,  to  which 
be  had  been  raised  on  the  death  of  the  former  regent, 
the  Earl  of  Mar.  By  his  vigorous  measures,  Morton 
had  suppressed  the  party  attached  to  Queen  Mary; 
and,  having  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  which  continu- 
ed during  the  government  of  his  predecessors,  he  ex- 
erted himself  in  curbing  the  lawlessness  of  the  nobles, 
and  in  settling  a  regular  administration   of  justice 


•  See  above,  p.  71. 

f  Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  f,  60,  b.    Dunlop's  Collect. 
of  Confessions,  to!    ii.  p.  409, 773.    Cald.  MS.  vol.  U.  p.  432, 


through  the  kingdom.  Unhappily,  the  success  of  this 
wise  and  salutary  policy  was  counteracted,  partly  by 
the  vices  of  the  regent's  character,  and  partly  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  round  himself  placed.  His 
ambition  was  equalled  by  his  avarice,  and  to  gratify 
these  passions,  he  did  not  scruple  on  some  occasions 
to  trample  both  on  law  and  humanity.  The  revenues 
of  the  church  tempted  his  cupidity,  and  as  the  sacred- 
ness  of  that  fund  had  been  already  violated,  he  looked 
to  it  as  the  most  convenient  source  of  enriching  him- 
self and  increasing  the  number  of  his  dependants. 
The  irregularities  of  his  private  life  made  him  dread 
the  reproofs  and  censures  of  the  preachers.  And  the 
dependance  which  he  had  on  Elizabeth  conspired  with 
his  love  of  power  in  inducing  him  to  seek  the  sup- 
pression of  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  to  bring  it 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  conformity,  in  point  of  gov- 
ernment, with  the  church  of  England. 

It  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  that  the  church  of 
Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  did 
not  acknowledge  any  permanent  ecclesiastical  office 
superior  to  that  of  the  pastor;  that  the  employment  of 
superintendents  was  a  provisional  and  temporary  ex- 
pedient, adopted  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  ministers; 
that  the  superintendents  possessed  no  episcopal  au- 
thority, in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term ;  that 
they  were  ordained  in  the  same  manner  as  other  pas- 
tors, and  derived  the  special  powers  with  which  they 
were  invested  from  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
church,  to  which  they  were  made  accountable  at  every 
meeting  for  all  their  managements.*  At  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  the  popish  prelates,  secular 
and  regular,  were  allowed  to  retain  the  greater  part  of 
their  revenues ;  and  they  continued  to  occupy  their 
seats  in  parliament,  to  which  they  were  entitled,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  equally  as  other  lords,  as  long  as  their 
baronial  benefices  were  not  taken  from  them  by  the 
state.  Some  of  them  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines, 
but  even  these  did  not  represent  the  Protestant  church 
in  parliament ;  and  if  they  exercised  any  ecclesiastical 
authority,  it  was  not  in  the  character  of  bishops,  but 
in  consequence  of  their  having  been  admitted  into  the 
ministry,  or  of  their  having  received  a  specific  com- 
mission to  that  purpose  from  the  General  Assembly. f 
This  observation  may  be  applied  to  Deaneries,  Rec- 
tories, and  inferior  livings.  With  the  exception  of 
the  third  part,  the  incumbents  enjoyed  their  benefices; 
and,  upon  joining  the  Protestant  church,  they  were  ad- 
mitted ministers,  if  found  qualified,  according  to  the 
ordinary  forms.  In  this  case,  the  rank  which  they  had 
held  in  the  popish  church,  and  the  benefices  which 
they  continued  to  enjoy,  gave  them  no  precedence  or 
superiority  to  their  brethren ;  although  they  might  still 
be  called  by  their  old  titles  in  the  way  of  courtesy,  or 
from  the  power  of  custom.:): 


*  Life  of  John  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  283—285. 

f  In  1562,  Alexander  Gordon,  bishop  of  Galloway,  wished 
to  be  made  superintendent  of  the  province  in  which  his  diocese 
lay;  but  was  refused  by  the  General  Assembly.  (Knox,  His- 
toric, p.  327.  Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  166.)  He  was  after- 
wards employed  as  a  visitor. 

t  In  the  General  Assembly  heW  December,  1562,  the  Bishop 
of  Galloway  was  enrolled  after  the  superintendents,  under  this 
designation,  "Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  entitvled  Bishop  of 
Galloway."  (Crawford's  MS.  History  of  the  church,  vol.  i.  p. 
88.)—"  30  Dec.  1567.  Anent  the  marriage  of  the  Queine  with 
the  Erie  of  BothweH  be  Adam  cmllit  Bishop  of  Orknay,  the 
haill  kirk  finds  that  he  transgrest  the  act  of  the  kirk  in  inarieing 
the  divorcit  adulterer.  Andtherfor  depryvis  htra  fra  all  func- 
tioun  of  the  uiinistrie,"  &c.  (Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p. 
36.)  In  the  Assembly,  March  1570,  the  same  bishop  (after  his 
restoration)  was  accused  that  he  "  left  the  office  of  preaching, 
giving  himself  daily  to  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  a  temporal 
judge,  as  a  Lord  of  Session,  which  requireth  the  whole  man, 
and  so  rightly  no  wise  can  exercise  both;  and  stileth  himself 
with  Roman  titles,  as  Reverend  Father  in  God,  which  pertain- 
eth  to  no  ministers  of  Christ  Jesus,  nor  is  given  them  in  Scrip- 
tures." To  this  last  charge,  the  bishop  answered,  ••  With  par- 
don and  reverence  of  the  Assembly,  I  may  declare,  I  oevei  de- 
lighted in  such  a  stile,  nor  desired  any  inch  arrogant  title; 
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In  this  state  matters  continued  until  the  year  1071  p 
when  it  became  necessary  to  fill  several  prelacies  be- 
come vacant  by  the  death  or  the  forfeiture  of  the  in- 
cumbents. The  church  had  already  expressed  her 
judgment  on  the  subject,  both  in  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, end  in  representations  repeatedly  made  to-  the 
Parliament  and  Privy  Council,  in  which  she  craved 
that  the  bishoprics  should  be  dissolved,  and  their  rei 
noes  applied  to  the  support  of  superintendents  and  min- 
isters. But  to  this  measure  the  regent  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility  were  decidedly  averse.  Accord- 
ingly, the  vacant  bishoprics,  and  other  great  benefices* 
were  bestowed  on  noblemen,  who  presented  preachers 
to  them,  alter  they  had  taken  care  to  secure  to  them- 
selves a  certain  portion  of  their  revenues. 

These  proceedings,  as  soon  as  they  transpired,  were 
protested  against  by  the  commissioners  of  the  church, 
and  they  every  where  excited  the  greatest  dissatisfac- 
tion. •  Had  the  church  steadily  resisted  this  scheme, 
and  refused  to  admit  tbe  presentees,  the  patrons  would 
have  found  themselves  placed  in  a  very  awkward  pre- 
dicament ;  for  the  benefices  could  be  held  only  by  ec- 
clesiastics, and  tbe  whole  power  of  admission  legally 
belonged  to  the  superintendents  and  other  ministers, 

To  preventthem  from  adopting  this  course,  measures 
of  intimidation  were  first  tried.  The  most  resolute  of 
their  number  were  threatened  with  punishment ;  and 
an  order  was  issued  discharging  the  payment  of  the 
thirds  of  benefices  to  the  collectors  of  the  church,t  in 
consequence  of  which  all  the  ministers  were  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  court  for  their  stipends.  But  this 
harsh  proceeding  having  increased  instead  of  allaying 
the  heats,  recourse  was  next  had  to  the  arts  of  persua- 
sion and  address.  The  regent  convened  the  superin- 
tendents and  certain  ministers  at  Leith,  in  January, 
1579,  to  consult  on  the  best  method  of  composing  the 
dissension  whioh  hsd  arisen.  This  convention,  after 
assuming  to  itself  the  powers  of  a  general  assembly, 
was  prevailed  on  hastily  to  devolve  the  whole  business 
on  a  few  of  its  members,  authorising  them  to  meet  with 
such  persons  as  should  be  appointed  by  the  Privy 
Council,  and  ratifying  whatever  they  might  determine 
agreeably  to  their  instructions. 

The  joint  committee,  which  met  in  the  course  of  the 
same  month,  came  to  a  speedy  agreement  on  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  them.  They  agreed  that,  "  in  consid- 
eration of  the  present  time,"  the  titles  of  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  the  bounds  of  dioceses,  should  re- 
main as  heretofore,  at  least  until  the  King's  majority 
or  until  the  Parliament  should  make  a  different  ar- 
rangement; that  such  as  were  admitted  to  bishoprics 
should  be  of  due  age  and  scriptural  qualifications;  that 
they  should  be  chosen  by  a  chapter  or  assembly  of 
learned  ministers;  and  that  they  should  have  no  great- 
er jurisdiction  than  was  already  possessed  by  superin- 
tendents, but  should  be  subject  to  the  General  Assem- 
blies of  the  church  in  spiritual  as  they  were  to  the 
King  in  temporal  matters.  They  agreed  that  abbacies 
and  priories  should  continue  in  like  manner ;  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  support  of  ministers  in 
the  churches  attached  to  them;  and  that  as  abbots, 
priors,  and  commendators  formed,  along  with  bishops, 
the  ecclesiastical  estate  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice,  their  learning  and  ability  should,  be- 
fore their  election,  be  tried  by  the  bishops  of  the  re- 
spective provinces  within  which  the  monasteries  were 
situated.  They  farther  agreed,  that  inferior  benefices 
should  be  conferred  only  on  persons  duly  qualified  and 
regularly  admitted  to  the  ministry ;  that  the  churches 


for  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  worm  of  the  earth,  not  wor- 
thy any  reverence,  giving  and  attributing  to  my  God  only  all 
honour,  glory,  and  reverence  with  all  humble  submission." 
(Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  163, 166.) 

*  Bannatvne's  Journal,  p.  254.  259.  285.  Knox's  Letter  to 
the  Assembly  at  Stirling,  in  Buik  of  Universal!  Kirk,  p.  53. 
Hume  of  Godscroft,  Hist  of  Douglas  and  Angus,  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

f  Bannatyne,  p.  278.    CalJ.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  284.  295. 


through  the  kingdom  should  be  ftotfti, 

cured,  and  pluralities  pierentod;  i 
of  provoatriee,  prebeodariea,  tad 
be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
mar  aehoole  and  universities}.    This 
immediately  confirmed  by  the  Regaat 
engaged  to  perauade  the  lay 
conform  to  such  of  itaragaf 
oolea 


tea,  aa  such,  entitled  to  a  piaea  fo  the 
But,  io  another  point  of  twv.  tho  ta- 
red ;  and,  had  they  been  Sjeqatceced  Ja 


Such  waa  the  i 
by  tho  ramono  oonveotioa  at  Leith. 
tution  of  the  moat  motley  am" 
being  made  up  of  presbytery, 
monkery.    Viewed  in  one  light,  in 
deemed  harmleea.    It  made  little  or  no  i 
the  eatabliahed  discipline  of  the  chords, 
were  invested  with  no  epieeopaV  authority ;  and  tfaav 
fit  persona  were  admitted  to  the  office,  too  C 
seinbly  to  whoae  jurisdiction  they  won 
might  suspend  or  depose  them,  and  oall  i 
to  account  for  their  irregular  coadaet.    Nor  i 
monastic  prelates,  aa  such,  entitled 
chureh-eoorte* 
novations  were  real ; 

.and  ratified  by  the  proper  authority,  they  would  have 
eventually  overthrown  the  liberties  of  tbe  ctrsrob  of 
Scotland.  Even  names  and  titles),  empty  astbeyefesn 
themselves,  have  often  great  inflnenoe  from  the  ideas 
which  have  been  imn^moriaUyoombuied  and  aeseeihV 
ed  with  them.  Limited  aa  the  power  granted  to  Msfcene 
waa,  there  waa  every  reason  to  fcsr  tha^  eneea4nritlei| 
they  would  make  continual  efforts  to  extend  it,  asfU 
they  regained  tho  original  prerogatives  of  their  order  1 
and  that  tbe  authority  of  the  ehnreh>eo 
prove  too  feeble  for  removing  mem,  however  ta 
thy,  from  their  pieces,  or  for  cheokinf  their  i 
menta,  when  abetted  by  nobles  who  were  so  4 
terested  in  their  support.  The  neoleet  of  di 
or  endless  Jarring  in  the  exercise  of  H,  was  the  1 
able  coosoouence  of  the  eetahliahmeot  of  bishops  ani 
superintendenta  within  the  same  provisos*,  who  weft 
clothed  with  co-ordinate  and  eooal  authority,  bat 
guided  in  their  proceed inge  by  distinct  advisers  sad 
different  precedents. t  By  the  regulations  renting  to 
abbots  and  priors,  titles  and  dignities  generated  by  the 
grossest  superstition,  and  rendered  odious  by  the  sup- 
port which  they  had  uniformly  given  to  papal  corrup- 
tion and  tyranny,  were  recognised  as  in  some  sort  per- 
taining to  a  church  which  boasted  of  having  removed 
tbe  slightest  vestiges  of  popery  .J    Hie  civil  places 


*  Tbe  act  of  tbe  Privy  Council  appointing  commissioners  to 
meet  with  those  of  the  Kirk,  is  dated  January  16,  1571.  (Re- 
cords of  Privy  Council.)  The  act  of  the  Convention  of  the 
Kirk,  (Jan.  15,  1571,)  appointing  their  committee,  sad  the 
whole  of  the  articles  agreed  on  by  the  joint  Committee,  are 
inserted  in  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  310— 32& 

t  "  In  Marche  immediatilie  following  (the  convention  at 
Leith,)  the  Assembliecontinuit  still  tbe  superintendents,  so  that 
there  was  in  on  diocese  ane  Bishop  and  3  Superintendents,  odsift 
he  maketh  Bishops.**  (The  Replye  of  ane  Dotatfst  (sic)  to  Mr. 
Cowper  his  Dicaiolorie,  p.  27.  MS.  hi  Advocate*  Library. 
Comp.  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  344.)— Soon  alter  John  Douglas 
was  made  bishop  of  St  Andrews.  John  Winram  came  to  bade- 
signed  Superintendent  of  Strathearn,  instead  of  Fife. 

(  The  framers  of  the  articles  of  Leith  appear  to  have  bees 
aware  of  this  incongruity,  and  accordingly  take  care  to  express 
themselves  in  very  general  and  guarded  terms  aa  to  Unqualif* 
cations  of  the  candidate  for  this  religious  office.— They  merely 
say  that  the  bishoo  of  the  province  where  the  abbey  or  priory 
lies, shall  "try  ana  exaniinat  his  learning  and mbititit.  For 
the  same  reason  they  excluded  entirely  from  their  consideration 
the  case  of  Nunneries,  not  knowing  what  place  in  the  church 
to  assign  to  the  right  reverend  Abbesses  and  Prioresses,  or 
how  to  examinat  their  learning  and  abilitie.  But  they  were 
not  overlooked  bv  the  Regent.  There  is  a  curious  doctuneat 
with  relation  to  tiem,  after  the  death  of  Danae  Christiana  Bal- 
lenden,  "  Prioress  of  the  Priorissie  of  the  Senis  besyde  the  bar* 
rowmure  of  Edinr.**  "  James  erll  of  Mortone  Ac.  understand- 
ing that  in  the  convention  of  the  Statis  of  yis  realme  consJdera- 
tloun  being  had  that  the  nunreis  ar  nocht  reeit  to  be  coaferrit 
and  geven  to  wemen  according  to  the  first  fouodatioun  in  tyma 
of  ignorance,'*  Ac.  appoints  "  capitanft  Ntnian  cockhorse  as 
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of  churchmen,  which  had  always  been  condemned  by 
onr  reformers,  were  sanctioned ;  and  the  church  was 
to  be  represented  in  parliament  and  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  not  only  by  bishops,  but  also  by  monkish  pre- 
lates, over  whom  she  had  no  direct  control,  and  whose 
official  names  it  would  have  been  reckoned  profane  to 
introduce  into  the  roll  of  her  General  Assembly.  The 
design  of  securing  the  richest  portion  of  the  benefices 
to  the  court  and  its  dependents,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
whole  scheme,  and  which  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
account  for  its  strange  incongruities,  did  not  appear  in 
any  part  of  the  details.  This  was  tacitly  understood, 
and  left  to  be  provided  for  by  secret  treaty  between  in- 
dividual patrons  and  presentees.  The  calf's  skin  alone 
appeared  :  the  straw  with  which  the  tulchan  was 
stuffed  was  carefully  concealed,  lest  the  cow  should 
have  refused  to  give  her  milk.* 

This  mongrel  species  of  prelacy  cannot  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  any  true  episcopalian.  Certain  eager  ad- 
vocates of  primitive  order  and  the  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  the  hierarchy,  have  indeed  persisted  in 
maintaining  that  episcopacy  always  existed  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  support  of  their  plea  have  appealed  to  the 
settlement  made  at  Leith ;  but  they  have  generally 
shewn  themselves  reluctant  and  shy  in  claiming  kin- 
dred with  the  tulchan  prelates,  whenever  their  true 
original  and  real  condition  have  been  fairly  exposed. 
And,  indeed,  how  could  they  acknowledge  as  legiti- 
mate bishops  men  who  possessed  as  little  of  the 
episcopal  power  as  they  did  of  the  episcopal  revenues 
who  were  subject  to  the  authority  of  an  assembly  com- 
posed of  pretended  presbyters  and  mere  laics,  by  whom 
they  were  liable  te  be  tried,  censured,  suspended,  and 
deposed,  and  who,  in  one  word,  were  utterly  destitute 
of  canonical  consecration  If 

The  articles  agreed  on  at  Leith  were  laid  before  the 
General  Assembly  which  met  at  St.  Andrews  in  March, 
and  at  Perth  in  August,  1572.  At  the  last  of  these 
meetings,  the  Assembly,  after  hearing  the  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  examine  the  subject,  came  to 
the  following  resolution  :  That  the  articles  recognized 
certain  names,  such  as  archbishop,  dean,  archdean, 
chancellor,  and  chapter,  which  were  thought  slander- 
ous and  offensive  to  the  ears  of  many  of  the  brethren ; 


beines  chahnerlan  and  factor  to  the  said  priorissie  of  the  Sc- 
ow/' Ac.  May  31, 1575.  (Register  of  Privy  Seal,  vol.  xliii, 
fcl.  10.) 

*  Id  allusion  to  the  custom  in  the  Highland*  of  Scotland  of 
niacins;  a  calf's  skin  stuffed  wilh  straw,  called  a  Tulchan,  be- 
fore cows,  to  induce  them  to  give  their  milk,  (hose  who  occu- 
pied the  episcopal  office  at  this  time  were  called  T\ilchan  Bish- 
•ps.    (Cald.  MS.  ii.  340.) 

f  It  is  proper,  however,  that  facts  should  be  stated ;  and  there 
are  two  which  may  be  weighed  by  tho*e  who  are  disposed  to 
lay  stress  on  such  things.  1.  John  Winram  took  part  in  the  in- 
auguration of  John  Douglas,  as  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Now 
Winram  was  popishJy,  and  in  consequence  episcopally  and  can- 
ooically  ordained,  lie  was  also  Sub-prior  of  the  Abbey  of  St 
Andrews,  and,  as  such,  Vicar-General  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  see.  Will  not  these  two  circumstances  Joined  to  the  ierti- 
ton  quid  of  his  being  a  superintendent*  make  him.  if  noi/or- 
mwtcr,  at  lea«t  virtvaliter,  a  Bishop?  2.  Robert  Stewart, 
Bishop  of  Caithness,  was  present,  ana  actually  laid  his  hands 
on  Donglas's  head.  (Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  324.)  Now,  the 
most  rigid  canonists  allow  that  the  legal  quorum  of  three  may 
be  dispensed  with  in  a  case  of  necessity.  But  there  is  one  flaw 
remaining  which  cannot  be  so  easily  removed — The  Bishop  of 
Caithness  himself,  it  seems,  was  never  consecrated,  nay,  "  he 
never  was  t*  priest*  s  orders  /"  (Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  128.)  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  Scots 
have  always  shown  a  peculiar  and  constitutional  incapacity  for 
the  difficult  task  of  making  bisho|*.  and  the  work  has  never 
succeeded  in  their  hands  without  assistance  from  York,  Lam- 
beth, or  Rome.  It  is  long  since,  venerable  Bede  ajxriogized  for 
this  by  observing,  that  we  did  such  things  ••  more  imtsitato." 
A  presbyterian  may  be  allowed  ti  smile  on  thin  subject,  when 
even  Keith,  a  bishop  of  the  true  stamp,  and  not  over- given  to 
be  witty,  coukl  not  nelp  remarking,  that **  it  is  a  little  diverting" 
to  observe  a  commission  given  to  one  who  was  not  *4  vested 
with  any  sacred  character  at  all,  to  assist  in  the  consecration  of 
other  men  to  the  sacred  office  of  Bishops."  (Catalogue,  ut 
srtpra.) 

2  E 


therefore,  the  whole  Assembly,  as  well  those  that  were 
in  commission  at  Leith  as  others,  protest  that  they 
meant  not,  by  using  such  names,  to  ratify,  consent,  and 
agree  to,  any  kind  of  papistry  or  superstition,  and  wish 
rather  the  said  names  to  be  changed  into  others  that 
are  not  slanderous  and  offensive ;  and  in  like  manner 
protest,  that  the  said  heads  and  articles  agreed  on  be 
received  only  as  an  Interim^  till  farther  order  may  be 
obtained  at  the  hands  of  the  king's  majesty,  regent, 
and  nobility,  for  which  they  will  press  as  occasion 
shall  serve.  This  declaration  and  protest  the  Assem- 
bly extended  to  the  titles  and  functions  of  abbots  and 
priors.* 

The  evils  which  this  new  and  inauspicious  settle- 
ment was  calculated  to  produce,  were  soon  apparent 
to  the  most  simple  and  unsuspecting.  The  sees  were 
generally  filled,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  by 
persons  who  were  unqualified,  some  by  youth  ajid 
others  by  extreme  age,  some  by  want  of  talent  and 
others  by  want  of  character.!  They  incurred  public 
odium  by  consenting  to  become  the  tools  of  tlic  court, 
and  by  the  simomacal  pactions  which  they  were 
known  or  suspected  to  have  made  with  those  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  their  presentations.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  complaints  wcro 
made  against  them,  or  censures  inflicted  on  them,  for 
neglect  of  duty,  transgression  of  the  laws  in  the  ad- 
mission of  ministers,  interference  wilh  superintendents 
in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  simony,  or  the  alienation 
of  the  property  of  the  church.  Those  who  had  agreed 
to  the  proposal  of  the  court  at  Leith,  in  the  hopes  that 
ehurches  would  be  planted  and  stipends  appointed, 
were  mortify ingly  disappointed.  The  patrons  of  ben- 
efices not  being  bound  by  any  law,  refused  to  comply 
with  the  regulations.  And  the  Regent,  instead  of 
using  his  influence,  as  he  had  promised,  to  procure 
therr  compliance,  encouraged  them  by  his  conduct  to 
persevere  in  their  refusal.  Having,  under  a  deceitful 
pretext,  got  the  management  of  the  thirds  of  the  ben- 
efices out  of  the  hands  of  the  collectors  appointed  by 
the  church,  he  united  a  number  of  parishes  under  the 
care  of  one  minister,  assisted  by  readers  to  whom  a 
trifling  salary  was  allotted.  The  ministers  complain- 
ed loudly  of  these  abuses,  and  eonsultcd  on  the  most 
proper  means  of  checking  them.  Upon  which  Morton 
accused  them  of  seditious  and  treasonable  speeches, 
withdrew  his  countenance  from  their  assemblies,  be- 
gan to  call  in  question  their  right  to  meet  and  transact 
business  without  his  express  allowance,  and  advanced 
a  claim  to  the  same  supremacy  over  the  church  in 
Scotland,  which  had  been  declared  to  belong  to  the 
inherent  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  in  England. % 

In  this  confused  and  unsettled  state  were  the  affairs 
of  the  church  when  Melville  revisited  hrs  native  coun- 
try. Two  years  beforo  that  period,  the  individual 
whom  Providence  raised  up  to  enlighten  and  reform 
Scotland  had  rested  from  his  labours.  The  "  dead 
hand"  and  dying  voice  of  Knox  were  employed  in 
protesting  against  a  system  which,  as  he  foresaw, 
would  debase  the  purity  and  endanger  the  existence 
of  that  ecclesiastical  establishment  which  he  had 
reared  with  unwearied  exertion,  and  whose  safety  he 

»  Buik  of  the  Universal!  Kirk,  f.  55.  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii. 
f  Douglas,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  superannuated. 
Campbell,  Bithop  of  Brechin,  was  a  yonth,  and  needed  to  be 
put  under  the  tuition  of  the  superintendent  of  Angus.  (Cald. 
MS.  vol.  H.  p.  471.)  George  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Murray,  was 
under  process  for  immorality,  and  continued  under  trials  for 
years  without  giving  satisfaction  as  to  his  rifts.  (lb.  ib.  p. 
473,  478.)  ••  The-  yeir  efter,  was  maid  biscnope  Geordie  of 
Murro,  whom  I  saw  a  baill  wintar  rounding  on  his  prctchiug 
of  his  peapers  everie  day  at  our  morning  liravers,  and  haid  it 
not  weil  I  pa  re  ear  when  all  was  done."     (Melville's  Diary,  p. 

,  27.)  Alexander  Hepburn,  bishop-elect  of  Ross,  delivered  his 
trials  before  the  General  Assembly,  and  gave  good  satisfaction, 

I  (Cald.  MS.  vol.  il.p.  458.) 

I      t  Buik  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  p.  58.    Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p. 

j  398—103, 413—423,  454. 
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had  watched  over  with  the  moat  tuteorrupted  fidelity. 
The  loss  sustained  by  his  removal  waa  aooo  severely 
felt.  There  still  remained  a  number  of  excellent  men, 
sincerely  attached  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Reformation  had  been  established  in  Scotland*  and  not 
incapable  of  defending  them.  But  there  waa  wanting 
an  individual  inheriting  the  ardent  and  intrepid  spirit 
of  the  Reformer,  capable  of  giving  an  impulse  and  a 
voice  to  public  sentiment,  and  possessing  decision  of 
mind  to  execute,  as  well  as  sagacity  to  discern,  those 
measures  which  were  requisite  to  restore  the  church  to 
her  liberties,  and  to  fix  her  authority  on  a  proper  and 
solid  basis. 

All  were  convinced  that  things  ought  not  to  remain 
on  their  present  footing,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  come 
to  an  agreement  respecting  the  change  which  was 
needed,  and  the  best  way  of  effecting  it.  Three  ques- 
tions rose  out  of  the  present  conjuncture  of  affairs. 
The  first  related  to  the  superiority  of  bishops  above 
other  ministers ;  the  second,  to  invasions  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church;  and  the  third,  to  the  encroach- 
ments made  on  her  authority.  But  although  these 
au cations  are  distinct,  yet  the  two  last  were  in  reality 
involved  in  the  first,  or,  at  least,  were  inseparably  con- 
nected with  it  on  the  present  occasion.  It  waa  by 
setting  up  bishops,  and  by  the  share  which  they  con- 
sequently had  in  the  admission  of  ministers,  that  the 
court  expected  ohiefly  to  succeed  in  their  designs  on 
the  patrimony  of  the  church.  And  whatever  they  may 
have  found  it  prudent  to  give  out,  or  whatever  a  few 
individuals  may  have  really  felt,  the  great  reason 
which  has  induced  rulers  to  prefer  episcopacy,  is  the 
superior  facility  with  which  it  enables  them  to  exert  an 
unlimited  sway  over  the  clergy,  and,  through  them, 
over  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people.  It 
was  in  this  light  that  Melville  appears  to  have  viewed 
the  subject.  By  conversation  he  ascertained  that  a 
number  of  the  ministers  coincided  with  him  in  these 
views ;  and  he  considered  that  he  waa  at  liberty,  anil 
that  it  was  his  duty,  to  embrace  every  proper  opportu- 
nity of  inculcating  and  enforcing  them  upon  such  as 
doubted  of  their  truth,  or  scrupled  the  propriety  of 
reducing  them  to  practice. 

Melville  sat  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  was  held  at  Edinburgh  in  March,  1575,  being 
the  first  meeting  of  that  judicatory  after  his  admission 
to  the  College  of  Glasgow.  This  Assembly  resumed 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  which  had  former- 
ly been  under  its  consideration.*  The  conviction  that 
something  behoved  to  be  done  in  this  matter  was  now 
become  so  general  and  strong,  that  a  Convention  of 
Estates,  held  a  few  days  before,  had  voted  *  that  great 
inconveniences  had  arisen,  and  were  likely  to  increase, 
from  the  want  of -a  decent  and  comely  government  in 
the  church ;'  and  had  appointed  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  laymen  and  ministers,  to  draw  up  a  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  and 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  country.!  The  General 
Assembly  appointed  a  committee  of  their  number  to 
meet  with  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  enjoining 
them  to  wait  on  the  business,  and  to  transmit  to  the 
ministers  of  the  different  provinces  any  overtures  that 
might  be  made.     But  though  they  had  no  objection  to 


*  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  436.  437. 

f  Act  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  iti.  p.  89.  In  the  writ  of  Privy  Seal 
respecting  the  Chalmerlanrie  of  the  Senis,  formerly  referred 
to,  after  gaoling  from  the  act  of  the  convention,  it  it  added  : 
"  In  consideratioun  of  the  guid  intentioun  to  constitute  and  es- 
tablish a  godlie  and  decent  ecclesiasticall  polecv  for  ordering 
and  governing  of  the  kirk  within  this  realm,  and  that  na  thing 
quhilk  might  hinder  the  samin  wald  be  done  in  the  meyn 
tyme  It  was  cone  I  ud  it  that  the  saidis  nunries  and  vtberis 
abbayis  or  prioreis  now  vacand  or  that  heirefter  happenis  to 
vaik  sail  nocht  be  disponit  nor  geven  in  titel]  to  ony  raaner 
of  persoun  or  personis  but  remane  vacand  quhill  the  constita- 
tiouu  and  establising  of  the  said  ecclesiasticall  polecv.  As  the 
Act  maid  heirvpoun  parportis,"  &c.  (Register  of  Privy  Seal. 
Comp.  Act.  Pari.  Scot  iti.  90.) 


concur  with  the  1 

as  one  that  properly  belonged  to  thaw 

fore  appointed  such  brethren  as  hnd  1 

tton  moat  accurately  to  meat  and  nrnj 

be  laid  before  the  Assembly.    J 

of  this  committee,  which  waa 

tine,  and  whose  labours  at  last  prodooed  Has 

Book  of  Discipline.* 

At  the  next  Assembly,  in  August,  157S.  whs*  It  was* 
proposed  to  proceed,  aa  nana],  to  the  trial  of  fhchsnV 
ops,  John  Dory,  one  of  the  minister*  of  EdiafrarA, 
rose  and  protested,  that  thee  Tarsi  nation  of  aha  ooaiast 
of  the  bishops  should  not  prejudge  what  ho  and  ether 
brethren  had  to  object  against  the  lawfalnoaa  of  their 
offioe.f  On  this  occasion,  ntolvillo  rone  and  odiln  ami 
the  Assembly  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  in 
which  he  supported  Dory's  proposition,  and  stated  his 
own  sentiments  respecting  episcopacy.  *  Ho  1 
iefled,'  bo  said, « that  prelacy,  bad  no  f 
Scriptures,  and  that,  viewed  as  a  h 
its  tendency  waa  extremely  dobbtfiii*  if  not  • 
rily  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  religion*  l^o- words 
ftetyp  and  pmbyter  an  interchangeably  naod  in  Ihs 
New  Testament;  and  the  moat  popular  argoasaata lar 
the  divine  origin  of  eoiecopeoy  are  fbnndod  on  lj 
ranee  of  the  original  language  of  Iferrptnro.^  b  1 
the  opinion  of  Jerom  and  other  Christian  Fiih— 
that  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel  worn  at  fret  on  ami  4 
and  that  the  superiority  of  bishops  originated  m  < 
torn,  and  not  in  divine  appointment.  A  certain  4*t 
of  pre-eminence  waa,  at  an  early  period, -given  to  ana 
of  the  college  of  presbyters  orer  the  reatt  with  the 
view,. or  under  the  pretext  of  puscMiug  nsjty;  hat 
this  device  had  ofoner  bred  dissension,  whflo  fe.nn> 
tered  a  spirit  of  ambition  and  avarice  among  the  eks> 
gy.  From  ecclesiastical  hiatorr  it  is  evident,  thnt,  fcr 
a  considerable  time  after  this  enango  took  plane,  tosh* 

-        _-  wenon 

led  to  the  extension  of  the  bishop's  power  over  all  the 
pastors  of  a  diocese,  will  justify  and  lead  to  she  4 
lishment  of  an  archbishop,  metropolitan! 


opa  were  parochial  end  not  dioeaeaiu 
ciplee  which  justify,  and  the  earns 


over  a  province  or  kingdom,'  and  of  a  universal  bisfaop, 
or  pope,  over  the  whole  Christian  world.  Ha  had  wit- 
nessed the  good  effects  of  Presbyterian  parity  at  Ge- 
neva and  in  France.  The  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy 
in  England,  he  could  not  but  consider  as  one  canoe  of 
the  rarity  of  preaching,  the  poverty  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy,  pluralities,  want  of  discipline,  and  other 
abuses,  which  had  produced  dissensions  and  heart- 
burnings in  that  flourishing  kingdom.  And  bo  was 
convinced  that  the  best  and  the  only  effectual  way  of 
redressing  the  grievances  which  at  present  afflicted  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  of  preventing  their*  return, 
was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  abolishing  pre- 
lacy, and  restoring;  tbat  parity  of  rank  and  authority 
which  existed  at  the  beginning  among  all  the  ] 
of  the  church.* 

Tbia  speech  was  listened  to  with  the  utmost 
tion,  and  made  a  deep  impression.}  The  question 
was  immediate] v  proposed,'  *Have  bishops,  as  they 
are  now  in  Scotland,  their  function  from  the  word  of 
God,  or  not  t  and  ought  the  chaptera  appointed  lor 
electing  them  to  be  tolerated  in  a  reformed  church  V 
For  the  better  resolution  of  this  question,  the  Assembly 
agreed  that  it  should  be  debated  by  a  select  number 


*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  42.    Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  457. 

t  Buik  of  the  Univeraall  Kirk,  p.  62. 

t  Acts  xx.  17.  28  ;  1  Pet.  v.  1, 1  la  the  venerable  Srrhe 
version  called  the  Peshito,  nr«rx«»ti  'n  translated  M  ta«  elder*,** 
and  »*>r*ownf  « the  office  of  an  elder.*'  Philip,  i.  1  ;  1  The. 
iii.  1 .  "  This  proves,"  says  Dr.  Marsh,  ••  that  the  Syriee  trans- 
lator understood  his  original,  and  that  nt  made  a  iryr  •*> 
tinction  between  the  language  of  (ha  primitive  ami  thai  of  th* 
hierarchical  church.**  Micbaelis,  Introduction  to  the  lfeW 
Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  33, 553.    Load.  1803. 

I)  See  Note  S.  {  Spotswood.HUt  p.2T5. 
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*a  each  «de.  John  Craig,  who  had  been  KnoxV 
colleague,  but  was  at  this  tune  minister  of  Aberdeen, 
James  Lawson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Andrew  Melville,  were  nominated  to  argue  on  the 
negative;  and  George  Hay,  commissioner  of  Caith- 
ness, John  Row,  minister  of  Perth,  and  David  Lind- 
sbj,  of  Leith,  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question. 
Alter  two  days*  reasoning  and  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  committee  presented  their  report.  They  did 
not  think  it  expedient,  for  the  present,  to  give  a  di- 
nsct  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  but  wero 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  if  unfit  persons  were 
chosen  as  bishops  by  the  chapters,  they  ought  to  be 
tried  anew  and  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly.*  I 
They  reported  farther,  that  they  had  agreed  on  the 
following  points  respecting  the  office  of  a  bishop,  or 
superintendent:  First,  that  the  name  of  bishop  is 
common  to  all  who  are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a 
particular  flock,  in  preaching  the  word,  administering 
the  sacraments,  and  exercising  discipline  with  the 
consent  of  their  elders ;  and  that  this  is  the  chief 
function  of  bishops  according  to  the  word  of  God.  I 
And,  secondly,  that  out  of  this  number  some  may  be  I 
chosen  to  visit  such  reasonable  bounds,  besides  their 
own  flock,  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  allot  to 
them;  to  admit  ministers,  with  the  consent  of  the] 
ministers  in  their  respective  bounds  and  of  the  parti- 1 
oular  congregations  concerned  ;  to  admit  elders  and  | 
deacons  where  there  were  none,  with  the  consent  of  | 
the  people  ;  and  to  suspend  ministers,  for  just  causes, 
with  the  consent  of  their  brethren  in  the  district.  The 
consideration  of  this  report  was  deferred  until  the  next 
meeting  of  Assembly.  There  were  six  bishops  pre- 
sent, none  of  whom  offered  any  defence  of  the  episco- 
pal office. f  la  April  1576,  the  Assembly,  after  delib- 
eration, approved  of  and  adopted  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee in  all  its  parts;  and  tor  carrying  it  into  effect, 
ordained  that  such  of  the  bishops  as  had  not  taken  the 
charge  of  a  single  congregation,  should  now  make 
choice  of  one.  From  this  time  the  Assembly  followed 
up  their  decision,  until  they  formally  abolished  the 
episcopal  office.  In  April  1578,  they  agreed  that  the 
bishops  should,  for  the  future,  be  addressed  in  the 
same  style  as  other  ministers,  and,  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  any  bishopric,  they  discharged  the  chap- 
ters from  proceeding  to  a  new  election  before  next 
meeting  of  Assembly*  At  last  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  at  Dundee  in  July  1580,  found  and  de- 
clared  the  office  of  a  bishop,  as  then  used  and  com- 
monly understood,  to  be  destitute  of  warrant  from  the 
word  of  God,  and  a  human  invention  tending  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  church;  ordained  the  bishops  to 
demit  their  pretended  office  simpkeiter,  and  to  receive 
admission  de  novo  to  the  ministerial  office,  under  the 
pain  of  excommunication  after  due  admonition ;  and 
appointed  the  places  and  tiroes  at  which  they  should 
appear  before  the  provincial  synods,  and  signify  their 
submission  to  this  act.  The  minutes  bear,  that  this 
famous  act  was  agreed  to  by  "  the  whole  assembly  in 
one  voice,  after  liberty  given  to  all  men  to  reason  in 
the  matter,  none  opposing  himself  in  defending  the 
amid  pretended  office."  xhe  King's  Commissioner 
was  present  in  the  Assembly,  and  made  not  the  small- 
est opposition  to  the  procedure.^ 


•  la  Spottwood's  printed  Historv>  p.  176*  it  runs,  ■'  if  any 
bishop  was  chosen  that  had  not  qualities  required  by  the  word 
of  God,  he  should  be  tried  by  the  General  Assembly."  Bat  in 
the  archbishop's  MS.  it  stands  thus;  ••  ke  should  be  tried  de 
novo  by  the  Assembly,  and  deposed  from  his  place."  (Wod- 
row's  Life  of  Andrew  MelviHe,  p-  $.  MSS.  ?ol.  i.  Bibl.  Coll. 
Ghs.) 

f  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p*  64.  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 472. 
Spotswood,  p.  276. 

^  Buik  ofthe  Univ.  Kirk.  p.  95.     Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  620, 
621.    Melville's  Diary,  p.  62.    Spotswood,  Hist.  p.  311.    In 


I  Assembly 


I  It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  this 
measure,  that  the  Assembly  should  procure  the  sub- 
mission of  the  individuals  who  filled  the  different  sees. 

j  This  was  no  easy  task,  as,  in  addition  to  the  reluc- 
tance which  all  men  feel  to  relinquish  power,  the  bish- 

|  ops  were,  on  the  present  occasion,  encouraged  to  re- 
sistance by  the  court  and  nobility.  Notwithstanding 
this,  such  was  the  authority  of  the  Assembly,  and 
the  activity  of  their  agents,  that  the  submission  of 
the  whole  order,  with  the  exception  of  five,  was  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  year  in  which  the  act 
abolishing  episcopacy  passed.* 

While  they  were  taking  these  decisive  steps  in 
abolishing  episcopacy,  the  Assembly  were  actively 
employed  in  maturing  their  plan  of  church  government. 
In  April  1576,  the  committee  entrusted  with  this  busi- 
ness was  enlarged.  It  was  divided  into  four  sub- 
committees, to  meet  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  St.  An- 
drews, and  Montrose ;  which,  after  preparing  mate- 
rials, were  to  send  delegates  to  a  general  meeting 
at  Stirling,  where  the  whole  was  to  be  examined,  re- 
vised, and  put  into  proper  form.  The  result  of  their 
labours  was  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  who 
spent  the  greater  part  of  several  meetings  in  examin- 
ing and  correcting  tho  draught,  discussing  those  points 
which  were  doubtful  or  disputed, \  listening  to  objec- 
tions, receiving  hints  from  whatever  quarter  they  came, 
and,  in  short,  adopting  every  means  for  rendering  the 

Slatform  as  perfect  and  unexceptionable  as  possible, 
luring  these  deliberations,  Morton,  with  the  view  of 
embarrassing  their  proceedings,  gave  in  a  paper  con- 
taining forty-two  questions  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  to  which  he  required  answers. 
Although  the  greater  part  of  these  questions  were  evi- 
dently captious  and  frivolous,^  the  Assembly,  to  shew 
their  respect  for  the  Regent,  appointed  a  committee  to 
answer  them ;  but  they  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
diverted  by  them  from  their  main  business.  Perceiv- 
ing their  determination,  Morton  altered  his  conduct, 
or  at  least  his  language,  signified  that  he  "  liked  well 
of  their  travels  and  labour  in  that  matter,"  and  re- 
quired them  to  use  all  expedition  to  complete  the 
work  which  they  had  begun*  The  work  was  com- 
pleted accordingly,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
General  Assembly,  at  their  meeting  held  in  the  Mag- 
dalene Chapel  of  Edinburgh  in  April  1578,  and  of 
which  Molville  was  Moderator.])  From  this  time,  the 
Dook  of  Policy,  as  it  was  then  styled,  or  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  although  not  ratified  by  the  Privy 
Council  or  Parliament,  was  regarded  by  the  Church 

"  for  the  most  part,"  of  the  same  individuals  who  had  been 
present  in  the  Assembly  at  Dundee,)  declared, "  that  they  meant 
hailleHe  to  condemne  the  estate  of  bischops  as  they  are  now  in 
Scotland, and  that  the  same  was  the  determination  ofthe  kirk 
at  that  time."  (Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  101,  a.  Spotswood  has 
riven  a  partial  account  of  this  explanation.     Hist.  p.  316.) 

•  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  100.  b.    Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  636. 

}  The  heads  of patronage,  divorce,  and  the  office  of  deacons, 
were  the  most  offensive  to  the  court,  and  consequently  were 
made  the  subject  of  longest  discussion.  The  ground  or  objec- 
tion to  the  last  of  these  heads  was*  that  it  gave  the  manage- 
ment of  the  patrimony  of  the  church  to  the  deacons. 

\m  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  Regent's  questions, 
Which  were  understood  to  nave  been  drawn  up  by  Archbishop 
Adamson :  M  Ought  there  to  be  any  degrees  or  dignity  ami  or- 
der among  ministers,  in  respect  of  learning,  age,  or  places 
where  they  make  residence?  How  far  may  the  ministers,  elders, 
and  deacons,  of  every  particular  kirk  or  paroch  proceed,  and 
in  what  causes'?  How  many  G.  Assemblies  ought  there  to  be 
within  a  kingdom?  by  whom  should  they  be  convocatr?  for 
what  cause?  What  form  of  summoning  and  proceeding?  &c. 
What  is  the  proper  patrimony  of  the  kirk?  Shall  ministers' 
stipends  be  alike  in  quantity,  because  they  are  thought  to  be 
alike  in  dignity?  What  is  symony?  Whether  may  a  man  be 
both  a  minister  and  a  reader,  or  ane  officer  at  arms,  or  a  Lord 
or  Laird's  steward,  Griefe,  pantryman,  or  porter?  Whether 
has  the  city  of  Geneva  committee  sacrilege  or  not,  in  appoint- 
ing  the  rents  or  teinds  of  their  Bishopnck  to  their  common 
thearary,  paying  but  a  certain  portion  thereof  to  the  stipend  of 
their  ministers?    (Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  503—507.) 

||  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  73,  74.    laid.  MS.  ii.  529 
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as  exhibiting  her  authorized  form  of  government ;  and 
steps  were  immediately  taken  for  carrying  its  arrange- 
ments into  effect,  by  erecting  Presbyteries  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  committing  to  them  the  oversight 
of  nil  ecclesiastical  affairs  within  their  bounds,  to  the 
exclusion  of  bishops,  superintendents,  and  visitors.* 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  though  an  admirable 
production  for  the  time,  was  hastily  compiled,  to 
meet  the  emergency  caused  by  the  sudden  triumph  of 
the  Protestant  interest  over  the  Popish  hierarchy.! 
Several  arrangements  of  a  provisional  description 
were  necessarily  introduced  into  it,  while  others, 
which  subsequent  experience  shewed  to  he  of  groat 
importance,  were  unavoidably  omitted.t  The  Second 
Hook  of  Discipline  was  drawn  up  with  greater  care 
a jul  deliberation,  by  persons  who  had  studied  the  sub- 
ject with  much  attention,  and  had  leisure  to  compare 
ami  digest  their  views.  It  is  methodically  arranged, 
and  tho  propositions  under  each  head  are  expressed 
with  perspicuity*  conciseness,  and  precision. 

It  begins  by  laying  down  the  essential  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  Jesus 
Christ,  it  declares,  has  appointed  a  government  in  his 
church,  distinct  from  civil  government,  which  is  to  be 
exercised  in  his  name  by  such  office-bearers  as  he  has 
authorized,  and  not  by  civil  magistrates  or  under  their 
direction.  Civil  authority  has  for  its  direct  and  pro- 
per object  the  promoting  of  external  peace  and  quiet- 
ness among  the  subjects,  ecclesiastical  authority,  the 
directing  of  men  in  matters  of  religion  and  which  per- 
tain to  conscience ;  the  former  enforces  obedience  by 
external  means,  the  latter  by  spiritual  means ;  yet  as 
they  "  be  both  of  God,  and  tend  to  one  end,  if  they  be 
rightly  used,  to  wit,  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  and 
to  have  good  and  godly  subjects,"  they  ought  to  co- 
operate within  their  respective  spheres  and  fortify 
each  other.  "  As  ministers  are  subject  to  the  judg- 
ment and  punishment  of  the  magistrate  in  external 
things,  if  they  offend,  so  ought  the  magistrates  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the  kirk,  if 
they  transgress  in  matters  of  conscience  and  religion." 
— The  government  of  the  church  consists  in  three 
thinjrs ;  doctrine,  (to  which  is  annexed  tho  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,)  discipline,  and  distribution. 
Corresponding  to  this  division,  there  are  three  kinds 
of  church  officers;  ministers,  who  are  preachers  as 
well  as  rulers,  elders,  who  are  merely  rulers,  and 
deacons,  who  act  as  distributers  of  alms  and  managers 

*  Among  the  overtures  made  by  the  Synod  of  Lothian  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  July  1579,  was  the  following:  "  A  general 
order  to  be  taken  for  erecting  of  I'resbyteries  in  places' where 
I'uhlick  ExerrUo  is  nsed,  until  the.  tyme  the  PuliVie  of  the 
Kirk  be  established  be  law."  To  this  the  Assembly  answered: 
"The  Exercise  may  be  judged  a  Prcshyterie."  (Cald.  MS.  vol. 
ii.  p.  501.  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  74.)"  In  October  1579,  the 
Assembly  requested  the  Clerk  Register  to  assist  their  Commis- 
si oners  *•  to  lay  down  and  devise  a  plan  of  the  Presbyteries  and 
constitution  thereof."  (Cald.  ii.  641.)  In  April  1581,  the  laird 
of  Caprington,  the  King's  Commissioner,  presented  to  the  As- 
sembly, **  ccrtane  rolls  concerning  the  planting  of  the  Kirks, 
and  the.  number  of  the  Prcsbiteries;"  and  the  same  Assembly 
ordained,  that  "the  booke  of  policic  aggreit  to  befor  in  divers 
assemblies  sould  be  registrat  in  acts  of  the  kirk,  and  to  remane 
therein  ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,  and  the  copies  thereof  to 
be  takin  be  (very  Presbyterie,  of  the  qlk  booke  the  tenour  fol- 
lower" kc.  (Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  101,  b.  104,  b.  Melville's 
Diary,  p.  67.)' 

f  The.  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  directing  the  ministers  to 
draw  it  up,  was  issued  April  26, 1560,  and  the  work  was  finished 
on  the  20th  of  May  following.  (The  First  and  Second  Book 
of  Discipline,  p.  23,  70.     Printed  anno  1621.) 

|  }U  compilers  were  fully  sensible  of  this  defect,  and  ac- 
cordingly at  almost  every  Assembly,  from  1563  to  1575,  when 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  began  to  be  prepared,  resolu- 
tions were  made  as  to  the  necessity  of  defining  the  jurisdiction 
and  settling  the  polity  of  the  church  after  a  more  perfect  form. 
See  the  act*  of  Assembly  prefixed  to  the  Fir*t  and  Second 
Booke  of  Discipline,  printed  anno  1621.  The  reader  will  also 
find  in  that  work  ample  information  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  and  of  its  committees,  in  compiling  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline. 


'  of  the  funds  of  the  church.    The  name  bukop  it  of  the 
!  same  import  as  that  of  pastor  or  minister  j  it  U  not  ex- 
•  pressive  of  superiority  or  lordship ;  mod  the  Scriptures 
;  do  not  allow  of  a  pastor  of  pastors  or  a  pastor  of  many 
flocks.     Connected  with  the  pastor,  who  dispense* 
|  the  word  and  sacraments,  is  the  doctor  or  teacher, 
whose  function  lies  in  expounding  the  Scriptures,  de- 
fending the  truth  against  erroneous  teachers,  and  in- 
structing the  youth,  in  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities.   There  should  be  elders  who  do  not  labour  is 
word  and  doctrine  :  they  ought  to  assist  the  pastor  is 
examining  those  who  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  in 
visiting  the  sick ;  but  "  their  principal  office  is  to  hold 
assemblies  with  the  pastors,  and   doctors,  who  are 
also  of  their  number,  lor  establishing  good  order  and 
execution  of  discipline." — The   office-bearers  of  the 
church  are  to  be  admitted  by  election  and  ordination. 
None  are  to  be  intruded  into  any  ecclesiastical  office, 
: "  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation  to  which 
they  are  appointed."     **  The  ceremonies  of  ordination 
|  are  fasting,  earnest  prayer,  and  the  imposition  of  the 
■  hands   of  the  eldership,"  or  presbytery.— Ecclesias- 
tical assemblies  are  either  particular,  (consisting  of 
I  the  office-bearers  of  one  congregation  or  of  a  number 
.  of  neighbouring  congregations,)  provincial,  national, 
I  or  ecumenical  and   general.     It  is  not  thought  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  there  should  be  a  stated  assem- 
bly or  session  in  country  congregations  ;    but  each 
ought  to  have  its  own  elders.*    The  Presbytery,  or 
Eldership,  as  it  is  called,  has  the  inspection  of  a  num- 
ber of  adjoining  congregations  in  every  thing  relating 
to  religion  and  manners,  and  has  the  power  of  ordain- 
ing and  deposing  ministers,  and  of  exercising  disci- 
pline within  its  bounds.     The  Provincial  Synod  pos- 
sesses the  collective  power  of  all  the  presbyteries  with- 
in a  province,  and  consequently  may  handle  and  re- 
dress whatever  has  been  done  amiss  by  any  of  them. 
The  General  Assembly,  or  "  general  eldership  of  the 
whole  churches  in  the  realm,"  takes  cognizance  of 
what  has  been  done  amiss  by  the  provincial  assemblies, 
and  in  general  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  national  church.     "  None  are  subject  to  re- 
pair to  this  assembly  to  vote  but  ecclesiastical  persons 
only,f  to  such  a  number  as  shall  be  thought  good  by 
the  same  assembly  ;"  but  none  are  excluded  from  be- 
ing present  in  it  "  to  propone,  hear,  and  reason."     All 
the  ecclesiastical    assemblies   have  lawful  power  to 
convene  for  transacting  business,  and  to   appoint  the 
times  and  places  of  their  meeting.     In  each  of  them  a 
Moderator  is  to  be  chosen  by  common  consent  of  the 
brethren,  to  propose  the  causes,  gather  the  votes,  and 
|  cause  good  order  to  be  kept. — The  patrimony  of  the 
!  church  includes  whatever   has  been  appropriated  to 
:  her  use,  whether  by  donations  from  individuals,  or  by 
1  laws  and  usagre.     To  take  any  part  of  this  by  unlaw- 
ful means,  and  apply  it  to  the  particular  and  profane 
use  of  individuals,  is  simony.     It  belongs  to  the  dea- 
cons to  receive  the  ecclesiastical   goods,  and  to  dis- 
tribute them  according  to  the  appointment  of  pres- 
byteries.    The   purposes   to  which   they   are  to    be 
applied  are  the  four  following:  the  support  of  minis- 
ters ;  the  support  of  elders  and  other  church-officers, 
as  far  as  this  may  be  found  necessary,  and  of  teachers 
of  theology  and   schoolmasters,  provided  the  ancient 
foundations  for  education  are  insufficient ;  the  main- 


*  **  When  we  speak  of  the  Elder*  of  the  particular  congre- 
gations, we  mean  not  that  every  particular  parish  kirk  cau  or 
may  have  their  own  particular  fcldership«,  especially  in  Land- 
ward: but  wee  think  three,  foure,  moe  or  fewer,  particular 
kirks,  may  have  one  Eldership  common  to  them  all,  to  judge 
their  Ecclesiasticall  causes.  Yet  this  is  meet,  that  some  of  the 
Elders  be  chosen  out  of  every  particular  congregation,  to  con- 
curre  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in  the  common  assembly, 
and  to  take  up  the  delations  of  offence*  within  their  owne 
kirks,  and  bring  them  to  the  assembly.  This  we  gather  of  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  kirk,  where  Elders  or  colledges  of 
Seniors  were  constitute  in  cities  and  famous  places."    Chap.  7. 

f  The  eldership  is  a  spiritual!  function  as  is  the  mumtrie." 
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i  of  the  poor  and  of  hospitals ;  and  lastly,  the 
reparation  of  places  of  worship,  and  other  extraordin- 
ary charges  or  the  church  or  com  moo  wealth. — Among 


than  he  is  fairly  entitled  to,  when  they  ascribe  the 
overthrow  of  episcopacy,  and  the  erection  of  presby- 
tery, solely  to  his  authority  and  exertions.     Yet  the 


the  abases  which  ought  to  be  removed  the  following  leading  part  which  he  took  in  the  work,  and  the  high 
are  specified,  the  titles  of  abbots  and  others  connected  j  decree  in  which  its  success  was  owing  to  his  zeal  and 
with  monastic  institutions,  with  the  places  which !  ability,  will  justify  the  details  into  which  we  have 
they  held,  as  churchmen,  in  the  courts  of  legislature  j  thought  it  proper  to  enter.  He  was  on  all  the  commit- 
and  judicature ;  deans  and  others  attached  to  cathedral  tees  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  the  Book  of 
and  collegiate  churches ;  the  usurped  superiority  of  ,  Polity,  and  in  reducing  tbera  into  form.  He  was 
bishops,  and  their  acting  in  parliament  and  council  in  j  present  at  most  of  the  conferences  held  on  the  subject 
the  name  of  the  church,  without  her  commission  ;*  j  with  committees  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Parliament, 
the  exercise  of  criminal  justice  and  the  pastoral  office  ;  He  had  a  principal  share  in  all  the  discussions  and  de- 
by  the  same  individuals;  the  mixed  jurisdiction  of  !  bates  that  occurred,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  on 
commissaries ;  pluralities ;  and  patronages  and  pre-  '  the  articles  which  were  most  keenly  disputed  and  op- 
seotations  to  benefices  whether  by  the  prince  or  any  in-  j  posed.  And  he  subjected  himself  to  great  personal 
ferior  person,  which  lead  to  intrusion,  and  are  incon-  fatigue  and  expense  and  odium,  during  a  series  of 
aistent  with  "  lawful  election  and  the  assent  of  the '  years  which  were  spent  in  completing  the  work  and 
people  over  whom  the  person  is  placed,  as  the  prac-j  in  procuring  its  reception.*  Indeed,  he  regarded  his 
tiee  of  the  apostolical  and   primitive  kirk  and  good   exertions  in  this  cause  as  the  greatest  service  which 


order  crave. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  Presbyterian  plan  of 
ehurch-government,  as  delineated  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline.  Its  leading  principles  rest  upon  the 
express  authority  of  the  word  of  God.  Its  subordinate 
arrangements  are  supported  by  the  general  rules  of 
Scripture— they  are  simple,  calculated  to  preserve  or- 
der and  promote  edification,  and  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  church  for  which  they  were  intended. 
It  is  equally  opposed  to  arbitrary  and  lordly  domina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  to  popular  confusion 


he  could  perform  for  his  country  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
advancing  it,  he  cheerfully  sacrificed  the  gratification 
which  he  felt  in  prosecuting  his  studies,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  persona]  fame  which  he  might  have  acquired 
by  engaging  in  literary  undertakings. 

The  eagerness  and  success  with  which  Melville 
laboured  in  the  erection  of  the  presbvterian  system 
naturally  rendered  him  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
adherents  of  episcopacy.  Accordingly,  writers  of 
that  persuasion  have  endeavoured,  by  the  representa- 
tions which  they  have  given  of  his  conduct  on  this 


and  misrule.    It  secures  the  liberty  or  the  people  in   occasion,  to  excite  prejudices  against  his  character  and 


one  of  their  most  important 


privilege 
for  then 


es,  the  choosing 


■taking  them  the  final  judges  of  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  shall  be  invested  with  this  office.  While 
it  establishes  an  efficient  discipline  in  every  congrega- 
tion, it  also  preserves  that  unity  which  ought  to  sub- 
sist among  the  different  branches  of  the  church  of 
Christ;  secures  attention  to  those  numerous  cases 
which  are  of  common  concern  and  general  utility ; 
and  provides  a  remedy  against  particular  acts  of 
injustice  and  maladministration  arising  from  local 
partialities  and  limited  information,  by  the  institution 
of  larger  assemblies  acting  as  courts  of  appeal  and 
review,  in  which  the  interests  of  all  are  equally  rep- 
resented and  each  enjoys  the  benefit  resulting  from 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  whole  body.  It  en- 
courages a  friendly  co-operation  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities;  but  it,  at  the  same 
time,  avoids  the  confounding  of  their  limits — prohibits 
church- courts  from  "  meddling  with  any  thing  pertain- 


the  cause  which  he  promoted.  Archbishop  Spots- 
wood,  whose  ambitious  views  he  long  crossed,  and 
who  has  never  mentioned  his  name  with  temper  in  the 
course  of  his  history,  set  an  example  of  this  treat- 
ment ;  and  we  shall  quote  his  words,  which  subse- 
quent writers  of  the  same  description  have  done  little 
more  than  repeated.  "  In  the  church  this  year  be- 
gan the  innovations  to  break  forth  that  to  this  day 
have  kept  it  in  a  continual  unquietness.  Mr.  An- 
drew Melville,  who  was  lately  come  from  Geneva, 
a  man  learned  (chiefly  in  the  tongues')  but  hot  and 
eager  upon  any  thing  he  went  about,  labouring  with  a 
burning  desire  to  bring  into  this  church  the  presbvte- 
rian discipline  of  Geneva ;  and  having  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  divers  preachers,  he  stirred  up 
John  Dury,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  in  an 
Assembly  which  was  then  convened,  to  propound  a 

?uestion  touching  the  lawfulness  of  the  episcopal 
unction,  and  the  authority  of  chapters  in  their  elec- 
tion.    He   himself,  as  though  he  had    not  been  ao 


ing  to  the  civil  jurisdiction," — establishes  their  indc-  '  quainted  with  the  motion,  after  he  had  commended 
pendence  in  all  matters  which  belong  to  their  cogni-  j  the  speaker's  zeal,  and  seconded  the  purpose  with  a 
lance— and  guards  against,  what  is  the  greatest  bane  t  loner  discourse  of  the  flourishing  estate  of  the  church 
of  religion  and  curse  of  the  church,  a  priesthood  which  |of  Geneva,  and  the  opinions  of  Calvin  and  Theodore 
is  merely  the  organized  puppet  of  the  state,  and  moves  ~ 
and  acts  only  as  it  is  directed  by  a  political  adminis- 
tration. It  is  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  whose 
practical  utility  has  been  proportionate  to  the  purity  in 
which  its  principles  have  been  maintained.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  secured  the  cordial  and  lasting  attach- 
ment of  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  whenever  it  has  been 
wrested  from  them  by  arbitrary  violence,  they  have 
uniformly  embraced  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
of  demanding  its  restoration  ;  and  the  principal  seces- 
sions which  have  been  made  from  the  national  church 
io  this  part  of  the  kingdom  have  been  stated,  not  in 
the  way  of  dissent  from  its  constitution,  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  opposition  to  departures,  real  or  alleged, 
from  its  original  and  genuine  principles. 

Hierarchical  writers  do  more  honour  to  Melville 

•  "  We  denie  not  in  the  raeane  time,  but  Ministers  may  and 
should  assist  their  Princes  when  they  arc  required,  in  all  things 
agreeable  to  the  Word,  whether  it  be  in  Con  nee  II  or  Parlia- 
ment, or  otherwayes,  providing  alwayes  they  neither  neglect 
their  owne  charges,  nor  through  flattery  of  Princes,  hurt  the 
pablick  estate  of  the  Kirk."    Chap.  ii. 


Beza  concerning  church-government — in  end  he  said, 
that  the  corruptions  crept  into  the  estate  of  bishops 
were  so  great,  as,  unless  the  same  were  removed,  it 
could  not  go  well  with  the  church." J 

A  few  remarks  on  the  several  articles  of  this  libel 
will  be  sufficient.  It  is  insinuated  that  the  church 
was  in  a  tranquil  state  when  Melville  arrived  in  the 
country ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  had  no  other  source  of 
information  as  to  these  times  than  the  archbishop's 
history,  we  might  be  ready  to  conclude  that  this  was 
really  the  case.  But  we  have  already  seen,  from  the 
most  undoubted  of  all  authorities,  from  acts  of  assem- 
bly and  acts  of  parliament  as  well  as  from  private 

•  ••  And  indeid  that  mater  cost  him  exceeding  rrcit  pean«, 
bathe  in  my  ml,  body,  and  gear,  during  the  *pace  of  fire  or  sax 
yair,  with  the  gean  of  the  Regent  Erl  01  Morton  and  his 
bischopes  vtter  indignation.  Yit  with  the  wonderful  assistance 
of  God  he  bnre  it  out  till  the  abolixhtng  of  bischopes  and  es- 
tablissing  of  the  Presbyteries  according  to  the  word  of  God. 
Wbarby  he  gatl  the  name  of  •»«c««»«fM»cT.f„  episcoporum  ex- 
actor, the  slinger  out  of  bishops."     (Melville's  Diary,  p.  42.^ 

fSpotswood,  Hist.  p.  275. 
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writings,  that  the  state  of  matters  was  quite  the  re- 
verse, and  that  great  dissatisfactions  prevailed  in  the 
church  previous  to  and  at  his  arrival  in  Scotland.  Was 
it  Melville  who  instigated  those  who  protested  against 
the  consecration  of  Douglas  at  St.  Andrews?*  or  the 
whole  Assembly,  which  at  Perth  protested  against  the 
titles  of  archbishops,  deans,  and  chapters!  Was  it 
Melville  who  struck  the  blow  at  the  civil  power  and 
places  of  bishops,  which  they  have  always  regarded 
as  among  their  dearest  privileges  ?  Was  it  not  the 
archbishop's  own  father  who  moved  and  carried  in  the 
General  Assembly,  August  1573,  (when  there  was 
no  emissary  from  Geneva  to  incite  him,)  "  that  it 
was  neither  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  nor  to  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church,  for  one  man  to  occu- 
py the  charges  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  of  a 
civil  or  criminal  judge  f " — a  sentiment  of  which  it 
was  the  great  ambition  of  his  son  to  afford  a  practical 
and  glaring  contradiction. 

But  Melville  laboured  "  to  bring  into  this  church 
the  presbyterian  discipline  of  Geneva."  Or,  as  the 
archbishop  expresses  it  in  another  publication,  "  His 
mind  being  imbued  with  the  institutions  of  that  city 
to  which  he  had  been  long  accustomed,  he  strained 
every  nerve  to  bring  our  church  to  the  nearest  possible 
conformity  with  Geneva  in  point  of  discipline,  not  ad- 
verting to  the  difference  between  a  kingdom  and  a 
republic.''^  This  is  the  same  allegation  which  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  first  settlement  of  our 
Reformation  by  Knox.  It  was  first  brought  forward 
by  Hooker,  in  his  controversy  with  the  English  Pres- 
byterians, but  with  great  modesty,  and  many  expres- 
sions of  high  respect  for  the  Genevan  Reformer.]!  I* 
was  afterwards  urged,  but  in  a  very  different  spirit, 
by  Bancroft;  and  it  has  been  retailed  with  unvarying 
and  monotonous  uniformity  by  Episcopalian  writers 
down  to  the  present  day.  They  would  have  grained 
more  credit  to  their  cause  among  the  judicious,  if  they 
had  rested  its  defence  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture 
and  reason,  and  left  the  use  of  such  vrcjugez  legitimes 
wholly  to  Roman  Catholics,  from  whom  they  borrow- 
ed them,  and  whose  cause  would  have  been  early 
mined  but  for  the  magic  influence  of  the  question, 
44  Where  was  your  church  before  Luther  V*  Hut  if  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  controversy  to  this  test,  Pres- 
byterians have  surely  no  reason  to  blush,  or  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  descent.  Where  was  the  bishop  in 
Scotland  or  in  England,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  could  bo  compared  with  Calvin  or  with  Beza, 
either  in  point  of  talents  or  of  learning,  of  skill  in  the 
Scriptures  or  of  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory and  the  writings  of  the  fathers  ?  If  the  Reform- 
ers of  Scotland  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  imbibe  erro- 
neous sentiments  at  Geneva,  what  was  the  enlightened 
school,  and  where  the  pure  fountain,  to  which  the 
English  Reformers  had  access,  and  at  which  they 
were  so  happv  as  to  drink  the  unpolluted  doctrines  of 
revelation  ?  That  Knox  and  Melville  were  greatly  in- 
debted to  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  that  they  admired  the 
religious  order  and  discipline  established  in  Geneva, 
I  do  not  wish  to  deny;  but  that  they  implicitly  adopt- 
ed and  slavishly  imitated  the  institutions  which  they 
had  seen  in  that  city,  is  an  assertion  which  annies 


great  ignorance  both  of  the  men  and  the  subject.  If 
Melville  had  laboured  merely  to  introduce  a  foreip 
institute,  why  did  he  bestow  to  much  paint  in  study- 
ing the  subject,  or  how  came  it  tbout  that  ht  was 
always  so  ready  and  so  able  to  maintain  what  he  re- 
commended upon  higher  and  more  sacred  grounds! 
The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Geneva  and  of  Scotland 
agreed  in  their  radical  principles.  Bnt  those  who  are 
accurately  acquainted  with  both,  know  that  they  dif- 
fered in  some  points  in  which  they  might  have  been 
made  accordant ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  great  diversity 
of  their  circumstances,  the  one  could  not  be  an  exact 
and  fit  model  for  the  other.  Within  the  small  territo- 
ry of  Geneva  there  was  no  room  and  no  occasion  for 
the  parochial  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  gen- 
eral assembly,  which  were  erected  in  Scotland.  Pres- 
bytery can  accommodate  itself  to  any  extent  of  coun- 
try ;  and  its  genius,  and  the  exercise  of  its  powers, 
are  not  incompatible  with  any  reasonable  form  of  civil 
government,  monarchical  or  republican. 

Melville,  it  is  allowed,  was  u  learned,"  but  then  it 
was  "  chiefly  in  the  tongues.'1  Of  the  truth  of  this 
Qualifying  clause,  tho  reader  shall  be  left  to  judge, 
from  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  laid  before 
him.  With  respect  to  the  disparaging  style  in  which 
skill  in  languages  is  here  mentioned,  it  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  the  archbishop,  though  a  man  of 
talents,  was  no  great  scholar,  and  it  is  very  natural 
for  us  to  depreciate  what  we  do  not  possess  or  under- 
stand.* But  the  truth  is,  that,  in  speaking  after  this 
manner,  he  only  imitated  the  language  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Montgomery  and  Adam  son.  J  I  mention  this 
chiefly  because  it  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
fact,  that  adventitious  recommendations  of  this  kind 
may  be  possessed  by  different  parties  at  different 
periods.  Superior  skill  in  ancient  languages,  upon 
which  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
present  day  plume  themselves,  and  which  I  have  no 
desire  to  deny  them,  was  in  the  sixteenth  ceoturr 
so  unquestionably  due  to  presbyterians  in  Scotland, 
that  their  opponents  thought  it  necessary  to  depreciate 
it  as  a  minor  acquisition,  and  as  calculated  to  do  more 
hurt  than  good. 

The  charge  that  Melville  "  insinuated  himself  into 
the  favour  of  diverse  preachers,'*  is  absurd.  His 
talents  and  character  were  such  as  to  secure  him  easy 
access  to  the  company  and  favour  of  any  preacher  in 
Scotland  ;  and  the  most  learned  men  in  the  country 
were  proud  of  his  friendship.  He  communicated  his 
sentiments  respecting  episcopacy  and  church-govern- 
ment in  the  most  unreserved  manner  to  Adamson  and 
Cunninghame,  who  afterwards  became  bishops.  It  is 
true,  that  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  Laws  on,  Dury,  and  Balcanquhall,  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  had  confidential  conversations  with  them  on  those 
measures  which  at  that  time  engaged  universal  atteo- 


*  Rannnlyne,  p.  323.  331.  f  Pctric,  pnrt  iii.  p.  3H0. 

J  Refutatio  Libclli  de  Regimine  Ecclesia*  Scoticanar\  p.  31. 
Calderwood,  in  his  reply  to  this  tract,  remark*  dryly.  "  If  Mel- 
ville, by  the  force  of  custom  during  five  years*  residence  at 
Geneva,  became  so  enamoured  with  its  discipline.,  is  it  not 
strange,  that  John  Spotswood  should  have  been  so  eaxilv  in- 
duced to  desert  the  Scot*  discipline,  to  which  he  had  been 
habituated  for  more  than  ten  years  ?  The  reason  is  to  be 
Sought  for  in  the  different  dispositions  of  the  men,  not  in  their 
education — Discrimen  in  ingeniis,  non  in  discijdina,  fint." 
(Epistoke  Philudelphi  Vind.  opud  Alture  Damasc.  p.  731, 
edit.  *.)  l  l  | 

||  Preface  to  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  sect.  2  :  n  section  which  ' 
those  who  arc  accustomed  to  disparage  Calvin,  and  eulogize  I 
Hooker,  with  equal  ignorance  of  both   would  do  well  to  read.  | 


*  Calderwood  mentions  that  Spotswood  was  ignorant  of 
Greek,  and  says,  it  was  suspected  (probably  without  good  rea- 
son) that  he  had  got  a  certain  physician  to  translate  his  book 
into  l*n tin.  "  Pcdicavit  Principi  Carol o  Libeilum  istuin  dc 
rebus  Ecclesiae  Scoticanre  Latinum,  et  Gnecis  quasi  stelli*  dis- 
tinctum,  quern  omnes  scimus  Grtrce  nescire,  Latine  vix  scire, 
neduin  posse  tarn  Latine  scribere.  Sed  non  est  minim,  menti- 
tis  (Medici  cujusdam  ut  audio)  pennis  niti  mendaciornm  coo- 
sarcinatorem.       (Prefat.  Epist.  Philadelph.  Vind.) 

f  One  of  the  articles  of  the  libel  raised  in  1581  against 
Montgomery,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was,  ••  that,  so  farre  as  he 
could,  he  travellit  to  bring  the  original  languages,  Greik  and 
Hebrew,  into  contempt;  abusing  thereunto  the  words  of  the 
apostle  1  Cor.  xiv.  and  tauntingly  asking.  '  In  what  Schoole 
were  Peter  and  Paid  graduat?'  (Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk, 
f.  114.  b.)  The  following  is  one  of  the  assertions  collected 
from  the  lectures  whirh  archbishop  Adamson  delivered  at  St. 
Andrews:  •*  Gnerne,  Hebraic.T  et  Chaldaicae  et  ceteraruro  ejus- 
modi  doctarum  et  sanctarum  linguarum  co^nitio,  non  solum 
otiosa  et  invtilis,  sed  etiam  perniciosa  et  exitialis  est  Reip.  et 
ccclesiae  Dei."  (Floret urn  Archfepiscopale,  MS.  in  Bibl.Jurid. 
Edin.M.6,9.  Num.  47.) 
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tion.  It  may  even  be  true,  that  he  was  previously  ac- 
quainted with  Dury's  intention  to  object  against  the 
episcopal  office ;  for  what  is  more  customary  than  for 
a  person  to  consult  with  his  friends  before  he  submits 
a  motion  on  any  important  subject  to  a  court  ?  But 
that  Melville  conducted  the  business  in  an  insidious  or 
dishonourable  way,  by  pushing  forward  another  to  do 
what  he  waa  afraid  to  do  himself,  and  then  affecting 
ignorance  of  the  design ;  or  that  John  Dury  would 
have  consented  to  become  a  tool  in  any  such  disgrace- 
ful management,— no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
characters  and  tempers  of  the  two  men  will  ever  for  a 
moment  believe.*  Such  arts  were  reserved  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  advancement  of  a  different  cause,  and  by 
a  very  different  set  of  men. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Melville  conducted  him- ' 
self  in  a  violent  and  overbearing  manner  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  business.  He  had  no  means  of  ef- 
fecting an  alteration  on  the  government  of  the  church 
but  argument  and  persuasion ;  and  had  he  pushed 
matters  with  the  intemperance  which  some  have  as- 
cribed to  him,  he  must  have  defeated  his  own  designs, 
and  raised  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
their  accomplishment.  No  dissension  was  produced 
in  the  church.  There  was  a  general  and  harmonious 
concurrence  of  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  measures 
which  were  adopted;  and  aware  of  this  the  bishops 
themselves,  who  were  present  in  the  Assembly,  made 
no  formal  or  public  opposition.!  During  the  earlier 
and  most  important  part  of  the  proceedings,  the  reins 
of  civil  government  were  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
could  hold  them  with  sufficient  firmness,  and  who 
possessed  the  address  to  avail  himself  of  any  act  of 
imprudence  or  violence  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  as  a  pretext  for  putting  a  stop  to  those 
measures  to  which  he  was  known  to  be  decidedly 
averse.  But  no  occasion  of  this  kind  was  given. 
Every  thing  was  conducted  with  firmness,  indeed,  and 
perseverance,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  a  temper, 
deliberation,  and  unanimity  rarely  exhibited  by  a 
popular  assembly,  and  which  reflect  the  highest  honour 
on  its  members. 

Nor  was  this  harmony  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
that  freedom  which  belongs  to  a  popular  and  deliber- 
ative assembly.  There  was  at  that  period  no  party- 
management — nothing  similar  to  the  practice  afterwards 
introduced,  when  a  cabal  or  set  of  leaders  settled 
every  thing  in  private,  and  having  previously  decided 
on  their  measures,  and  calculated  their  strength,  gran- 
ted to  the  court  the  semblance  of  liberty  by  a  mock 
debate  and  the  formality  of  a  vote4    One  who  was 

*  Dury  was  at  first  an  txhorlcrin  Leith.  Though  not  learn- 
ed, he  possessed  great  spirit,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  leal  and  courage  during  the  civil  war.  ••  About  the  same 
tyme(1571)  cam  to  St.  Andrews,  to  visite  Mr.  Knox,Mr.  Jhonc 
Done,  fellow  minuter  at  Leilh  with  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  who 
waa  then  for  stoutues  and  zeal  in  the  guid  cause  mickle  re- 
nowned &  talked  off.  For  the  gown  was  na  sooner  of,  and  the 
Bjble  oat  of  hands  fra  the  kirk,  when  on  red  the  corslet,  and 
surit  waa  the  bacbet,  and  to  the  fields."  (Melville's  Diary,  p. 
38.    Comp.  Bannetyne's  Journal,  p.  358,  360.) 

As  Dury  commenced  the  attack  on  episcopacr,  Spotswood 
waa  eager  to  represent  him  as  having  retracted  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject  in  his  latter  days.  (History,  p.  458.)  But  the 
archbishop  •  story  is  contradicted  by  Dury's  son-in-law,  who 
declares  that  he  retained  his  sentiments  concerning  episco- 
pacy unaltered  to  the  last.    (Melville's  Diary,  p.  3457) 

f  Spotswood  acknowledges  this  fact,  and  mentions  it  with 
much  anrpriee  and  disapprobation.  "  What  respect  soever  it 
was  that  made  them  keep  so  quiet,  whether,  as  I  have  heard, 
that  they  expected  those  motions  should  have  been  dashed  by 
the  Recent,  or  otherwise  that  they  affected  the  praise  of  hu- 
mility, it  was  no  wisdom  in  them  to  have  given  way  to  such 
novelties,*  nave  raftered  the  lawfulness  of  their  vocation  to  be 
thus  drawn  in  question."     (Hist.  p.  276.) 

X  The  appointment  of  assessors  or  assistants  to  the  modera- 
tor, has  been  urged  in  opposition  to  the  statement  given  in  the 
test.  That  practice  was  introduced  in  the  following  way.  In 
April.  1577,  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  was  chosen  moderator.  It  was  the  moderator's 
business  to  fix  the  order  in  which  the  causes  should  come  be- 


present  at  most  if  not  all  of  the  Assemblies  occupied 
in  framing  the  Book  of  Discipline,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  their  manner  of  proceeding.  "  It  waa 
a  most  pleasand  and  comfortable  thing  to  be  present 
at  these  assemblies,  there  was  sic  freqnenoie  and  re- 
verence, with  holiness  and  zeall.  Maters  were  gravlie 
and  cleirlie  proponit ;  overtures  maid  by  the  wysest, 
douttes  reassonit  and  discussit  by  the  learnedest  and 
maistquik;  and,  finallie,  all  with  ane  voice  conclud- 
ing upon  matters  re  solvit  and  cleirit,  and  referring 
thingis  intritit  and  uncleirid  to  farder  advysment. 
Namely,  this  is  to  be  noted,  that,  in  all  these  assem- 
blies anent  the  policie,  ther  was  not  sic  a  thing  as  a 
carieing  away  of  anic  poinct  with  a  number  of  vottes, 
ane  or  ma,  as  by  a  preoccupied  purpose  or  led  course ; 
hot  maters  were  indifferentlie  proponit,  and,  efter 
boging  light  of  God  and  sersing  the  scriptures,  by 
conference  and  reasoning  discussit,  with  large  and 
sufficient  tyme  taken  and  diligentlie  employit  for  that 
effect,  all  with  ane  voice  in  ane  consent  and  unitie  of 
raynd  determined  and  concluded/'* 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  sentiment  among  the  ministers  on  the  head 
of  episcopacy,  and  that  the  reasoning  between  certain 
members  of  Assembly,  when  the  question  was  first 
agitated,  was  merely  a  disputation,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  schools,  with  the  view  of  throwing 
greater  light  on  the  subject.  This  opinion  is,  I  think, 
erroneous.  There  were  none  in  Scotland  at  that  time, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  who  regarded  the 
episcopal  office  as  of  divine  institution  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  were  ministers,  besides  the  bishops, 
who  did  not  esteem  it  to  be  positively  unlawful  or 
neeessarily  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  church, 
and  who  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  retained,  or  at 
least  tolerated,  in  the  state  in  which  affairs  were  in 
Scotland  at  that  period.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  were  the  sentiments  of  Row,  Lindsay,  and 
George  Hay,  who  were  nominated  by  the  assembly  to 
reason  in  defence  of  episcopacy.  That  they  were 
Row's  sentiments  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  hit 
son,  who  informs  us  that  his  father  at  first  thought 
episcopacy  lawful,  but  was  constrained,  along  with 
those  who  reasoned  on  the  same  side  with  him,  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  the  arguments  brought  forward 
by  their  opponents,  and  from  that  time  took  a  decided 
part  in  removing  bishops  and  establishing  the  presby- 
terian  polity,  f  Among  those  who  held  the  lawfulness 
of  episcopacy,  archbishop  Spotswood  also  includes 
the  names  of  his  own  father,  of  Erskine  of  Dun,  John 
Winram,  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  Robert  Pont,  Thomas 
Smeton,  and  Andrew  Polwart.t  S<neton,  Pol  wart, 
and  Pont,  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  opposition  to  bishops. ||     Arbuthnot  and  Melville 


fore  the  court.  Rut  as  Arbuthnot  had  not  been  present  at  the 
preceding  Assembly,  and  consequently  was  unarquainted  with 
the  business  which  remained  undecided,  he  requested  that  cer- 
tain members  should  be  appointed  to  assist  him.  This  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  advantages  of  the  appointment  in  expedi- 
ting business  led  to  its  repetition  at  subsequent  meetings. 
Some  members  were  jealous  of  its  tendency,  and  objected 
against  the  precedent,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  after- 
wards abused  in  prejudice  of  the  liberties  of  the  Assembly. 
(Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  508,  616.  Petrie,  P.  iii.  p.  391.)  The  wri- 
ter of  Arbuthnofs  Life  in  the  Riogruphia  Britannica,  absurdly 
sayst  "  This  committee  had  the  name  of  the  Congregation,  and 
in  a  short  time  all  matters  of  importance  came  to  be  treated 
there,  and  the  Assembly  had  little  to  do  but  to  approve  their 
resolutions."     (Biogr.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  236,  edit.  2.) 

•  Melville's  Diary,  p.  59,  60.    Comp.  Row,  Hist.  p.  22. 

+  Row  of  Carnock,  MS.  Historic  of  the  Kirk.  p.  289.  Corop. 
Melville's  Diary,  p.  64. 

t  De  Regimine  Ecclcsia?  Scotianae,  p.  42. 

n  Melville,  in  a  letter  »•  Johanni  Rowio  Ecclesiastsp  Perth- 
ensi,"  dated  "  15.  Cat.  Feb.  1578,**  says  "  Smetonius  acerrimus 
bona?  causae  propugnator.'*  (MS.  in  Isibl.  Jurid.  Edin.M.  6,9.) 
Smeton  and  Polwart  protested  against  the  election  of  Mont- 
gomery as  bishop  of  Glasgow.  (Records  of  Privy  Council, 
April  12..  1582.)  Erskine,  Lindsay,  and  Pont,  presented  to  the 
Privy  Council  the  remonstrance  of  the   General    Assembly 
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were  closely  nntted  io  their  views  and  public  eon- 
duet.*  And  if  the  others  were  at  first  of  episcopal 
sentiments,  they  mast  have  changed  their  views,  as 
they  co-operated  in  the  establishment  of  presbytery* 
and  as  there  was  not  a  single  contradictory  or  dissen- 
ting Toice  at  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  t 

ft  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  this  change  of  sen- 
timent-was brought  about  chiefly  bj  the  influence  of 
Melville.  That  in  exerting  this  influence  be  never 
overstepped  the  boands  of  moderation,  and  that,  in  the 
fervour  of  his  seal  for  what- he  considered  as  the  cense 
of  God  and  truth,  he  never  infringed  the  righjs,  nor 
unnecessarily  wounded  the  feelings  of  good  men  who 
might  conscientiously  differ  from  nim,  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  assert.  Bat  there  Is  one  instance,  in  which 
I  am  satisfied  .that  this  charge  has  been  brought 
against  him  gronndlessly,  if  not  wantonly.  I  refer  to 
the  case  of  James  Boyd,  archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
Spotswood  says  that  Boyd  was  so  much  vexed  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  in  urging  him  to  re- 
move the  corruptions  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  with 
certain  injuries  which  he  received  from  one  'of  his 
own  relations,  that  he  "  contracted  a  melancholy 
whereof  he  died  not  long:  after  at  Glasgow."  He 
adds,  "  Nothing'  did  more  grieve  him  than-  the  in- 
gratitude of  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil  and  his  uncoorteoas 
terms.  He  had  brought  the  man  to  Glasgow,  placed 
him  Principal  in  the  Colledge,  bestowed  otherwise 
liberally  upon  him,  and  was  paid  for  this  his  kindness 
with  most  disgraceful  contempt.  In  private,  and  at 
the  Bishop's  table  (to  which  he  was  ever  welcome) 
no  man  did  use  him  with  greater  respect,  giving  him 
his  titles  of  dignity  and  honour ;  bat  in  the  publick 
meetings,  where  he  owed  him  greatest  reverence, 
he  would  call  him  by  his  proper  name,  and  use  him 
most  uncivilly.  The  commission  of  the  Assembly 
he  exercised,  with  all  rigour,  and  by  threatening  the 
Bishop  with  the  censures  of  the  Church,  induced  him 
to  set  his  hand  to  certain  articles,  which,  as  he  pro* 
fessed  in  his  sickness,  did  sore  vex  his  mind ;  yet 
being  comforted  by  Mr.  Andrew  Polwart,  Subdean  or 
Glasgow,  he  departed  this  life  in  great  quietness."^ 
Some  of  these  charges  are  ridiculous  and  childish, 
and  the  rest  are  unfounded  and  calumnious.  The  whole 
procedure  of  the  Assembly  in  this  case,  as  detailed  in 
the  public  records,  is  marked  with  tenderness  to  Boyd, 
and  regard  to  the  delicate  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed  with  his  relations.  It  is  false  that  the 
commission  to  procure  his  subscription  was  entrusted 
to  Melville,  or  to  a  committee  of  which  he  was  one. 
David  Weenies,  minister  of  Glasgow,  was  the  only 
individual  employed  in  this  business.))  And  two 
years  elapsed  between  that  transaction  and  the  death 
of  the  bishop.$  The  story  of  his  being  grieved  on  his 
death-bed  at  his  renunciation  of  episcopacy  is  contra- 
dicted by  what  is  immediately  added ;  for  Polwart, 
who  is  represented  as  his  comforter,  was  a  decided 
anti-episcopalian.f  The  allusion  to  Melville's  par- 
taking of  the  arch-bishop's  hospitality  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  a  reply.  What  is  said  as  to  the  episcopal 
titles  is  worse  than  puerile.  There  was  an  act  of 
Assembly  directing  that  the  bishops  should   be  ad- 


against  the  suspension  of  Montgomery's  excommunication. 
(Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  126,  b.) 

*  Letter  of  Melville  to  Arbuthnot,  Sept.  4, 1579.  MS.  in  Bib. 
Jurid.  Edin.  M.  6.  9. 

f  The  reason  which  Spotswood  gives  for  their  consent  is  not 
much  to  their  honour:  ••  Tandem,  ne  frustra  contraniti  vide- 
rentur,  in  imperils  multitudinis  sententiain  cenceeserint"  (De 
Regimine  Eccles.  Scot.  p.  45.) 

f  Spotswood/s  Hist.  p.  303.        ||  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  586. 

9  His  subscription,.*4  where  he  willingly  agreed  to  Uie  act  of 
the  Assembly  made  at  Stirling,  1578,"  was  dated  "the  8th  day 
of  June,  1579.**  (Cald.  ut  supra.)  And  he  died  in  June,  1581. 
(Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  155.)  During  the  interval  he  was 
employed  by  the  Assembly  as  Commissioner  of  Carrict,  and 
appointed  on  a  committee  to  present  articles  to  the  Kinr. 
(Cald.  ii.  58*.  642.)  f  See  preceding  peg* 


»  in  sit 
UssrsJ* 


dressed  by  the  tame  titles  s* 
obedience  to  this  act,  end  4n  « 
brethren,  Merrills  observed  this  ml*  a 
meetings  of  the  church  i  bat  be  did  not  think  1 
Assembly  intended  to  interdict  or  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  civilities  of  life,  and 
scrapie. of  giTinf  the  bishop  his 
fate  intercourse.-  And  this  oompliaa 
ofcourtea*  must  be  produced  and  published  an  a  proof 
of  bis  «mn*mrt*m$  forms,"  and  bring  the  siood  of  a 
bishop  on  his  bead,  to*!  He  earn*  to  Olssyw  Si  tfcs 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  srehbishop,  wheavhs)  JsadJhs 
offer  of  a  preferable  and  more  lucrative  sttoatiao.  H» 
active  part  which  Boyd  took  in  bringing  hisn  shoe 
was  with  the  view,  not  of  eeofcrruis;  a  JaTosv  on  an 
individual,  bat  of  benefiting  a  lrteriry  iontitatiom  ;  ami 
if  he  was  actmated  by  regard  to  the  pohlie> food, -ss  t 
have  no  doubt  he  was,  he  most  have  eooewavsd  his 
exertions  and  benenetiona  as  amply  rewarded  by  lis 
flourishing  condition  into  which  MeJviHe  brought  that 
decayed  university,  and  moat  have  derived  smr  higher 
gratification-  from  this  than  from  having  hie  ami 
tickled  with  vain-glorioea  and  higfa-eodimias'  tities, 
for  which  he  never  shewed  that  doting*  nadaass 
which  his  successor  must  hare  felt  when  ha  adfsaead 
so  heavy  a  charge  on  such  weak  and  mwsrsass 
grounds.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  Hmt  the 
whole  accusation  of  disrespect  and  ingratitude  at  sa- 
inted by  the  bishop's  own  son,  the  learned  and  assaV 
lent  Robert  Boyd  of  Trocurig,  who*  in  his  Jam" 
memoirs,  mentions  the  inviolable  friendship  dust  i 
siated  between  his  father  and  Melville,  i  * 
with  filial  satisfaction  and  pride  the  high 
tions  which  he  heard  the  latter  bestow  oa  thafofmst.* 

There  are  too  good  grounds  fot*  retorting  oa  8psa> 
wood  the  charges  which  he  baa  no  groandlf  ssfri stsati 
at  another.  Be  received  his  edueation  at  tra  Uatver- 
sity  of  Glasgow,  while  Melville  was  Principal  tfcsea, 
and  James  Melville  was  his  teaoher.f  Yet,  t»  *ss 
history,  he  has  embraced  every  opportunity '  of  ha> 
nishing  the  reputation  otVthe  former,  and  baa  mjared 
the  character  of  the  hitter  by  retailing,  as  true,  a  sen- 
der of  the  most  improbable  kind,  and  which,  if  he  did 
not  know,  he  might  easily  have  ascertained,  to  be 
false4 

From  the  frequent  occasion  that  we  shall  have  in 
the  sequel  to  speak  of  Patrick  Adameon,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  short  account  of  his  conduct  at  this 
period.  He  was  minister  of  Paisley  when  the  ques- 
tions respecting  the  government  of  the  church  begaa 
to  be  publicly  agitated,  and  professed  a  hearty  con- 
currence with  the  views  of  Melville,  whose  society  bs 
courted.  The  latter,  however,  always  suspected  his 
sincerity,  or  at  least  his  steadiness,  and  remarked  to 
his  confidential  friends,  that  Adamson^aa  well  as  Can- 
inghame,||  was  too  courtly  to  remain  attached  to  the 
cause.}    In  the  course  of  the  year  1575,  be  left  hhi 


*  After  mentioning  the  'friendship  between  hit  father  wad 
John  Davidson,  minister  of  Prestonpans,  he  proceeds  to  speak 
of  Melville:  "Die  qnadain  nunc  ipnuu  in  fiaem  comreaissem, 
nt  ejus  de  Patre  rueo  sententiam  percontarer,  quern  it  later 
omnes  turn  viventes  optime  nenpectum  habebet,  qnippe  a  qao 
olim  ipse,  Geneva  red  tens,  ooviis  ulofs  except  us  faerat,  et  Aca- 
demic Glasguensis  prefecture  meritissime  aonatus  in  qao  per 
annos  aliquot  substitit,  cum  Patre  meo  semctissimmm,  cefem 
amicitiam,  post  cujus  demam  e  vivis  excessom  in  Acadiuiisei 
Andreanam  translatus  est:  Respond  it,  ex  voto  mco,  et  ret  ip* 
sius  veritate,  pectus  illud  candidissimum,  Alius  integrkate  wr- 
tutique  roculentum  perhibens  testimonium  lubentiesime."  (Rn- 
berti  Bodii  a  Trochoregia  Philotbeca:  Wodrow's  Ufa  of 
Archbishop  Boyd,  p.  3,  4.  MSS.  vol.  fcr.  Bibl.  Coil.  Gbs.) 
The  account  which  James  Melville  has  given  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  of  his  uncle's  uninterrupted  intimacj  with  him, 
exactly  accords  with  the  above.     Diary*  p.  39, 

t  It  appears  from  his  graduation  that  Spotswood  attended 
the  University  of  Glasgow  at  the  period  referred  to;  and  Mel- 
ville, in  speaking  of  him  in  his  letters  to  fait  nephew,  mentions 
him  by  the  designation  "your  scholar.*'  (Mdvini  Epiitoiav 
p.  29.)  J  Hbt.p.403.  ^ 

II  See  above,  p.  246.  $  MelviHe's  Diary*  p.  43, 45. 
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charge  at  Paisley,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  Regent ; 
in  the  expectation,  and  indeed  with  the  assurance,  that 
he  would  obtain  preferment  in  the  church,  as  soon 
as  a  fit  opportunity  presented  itself.*  The  see  of 
of  St.  Andrews  was  at  that  time  vacant,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  with  caution  in  filling  it,  as 
the  church  had  declared  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  episcopal  function.  In  October,  1576,  the  General 
Assembly  was  informed  that  Adamson  was  presented 
to  that  bishopric,  upon  which  occasion  he  came  for- 
ward andjdeclared  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  use 
of  his  presentation.!  But  before  the  next  meeting  of 
Assembly  he  had  procured  his  election,  and  was  ad- 
mitted Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Primate  of  all 
Scotland.  The  craft  with  which  he  accomplished  his 
ambitious  views  excited  the  indignation  of  his  breth- 
ren and  the  raillery  of  the  courtiers.  He  had  a  favour- 
ite phrase,  which  he  often  used  in  bis  sermons,  The 
propket  would  mean  here.  When  the  fact  of  his  being 
made  Primate  first  transpired,  Montgomery  the  court- 
poet,  exclaimed  :  "  For  as  often  as  I  have  been  told 
what  the  prophet  would  mean,  I  never  knew  what  he 
really  meant  till  now.":}:  After  much  shifting  and  ter- 

S'lversation,  which  we  cannot  here  stop  to  relate, 
damson  submitted  to  the  determinations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  subscribed  to  all  the  leading 
articles  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  concerning  episco- 
pacy and  ecclesiastical  government ;  but  it  was  too 
Apparent  from  the  whole  of  his  conduct  that  bis  pro- 
fessions were  illusory  and  hypocritical. I  Cunning- 
name,  who  succeeded  him  as  chaplain  to  the  Regent, 
was  soon  after  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Aber- 
de*n.§ 

The  same  arts  of  corruption,  by  which  the  court  de- 
tached Adamson  and  Cunninghame  from  the  cause  of 
Presbytery,  were  tried  on  Melville.  We  have  already 
seen  the  advances  made  and  the  prospects  held  oat  to 
him  on  the  part  of  the  Regent,  at  his  arrival  in  Scot- 
land .f  Upon  the  death  of  Douglas,  the  archbishopric 
of  St.  Andrews  was  intended  for  him,  and  it  was  not 
antil  all  hopes  of  his  complying  with  the  court-mea- 
sures had  failed,  that  it  was  bestowed  on  Adamson.*  * 
He  was  next  offered  the  rich  benefice  of  Govan,  on 

*  M  Ane  letter  maid  to  maister  Patrick  Adamsone,  minister 
of  Goddis  word  in  ye  lord  Regent  it  home,  of  ane  rift  of  an 
aeirtte  pensioun  of  ye  sowrue  of  thre  bundreth  pond  is  money 
of  y»  realme  a  furtt  of  ye  superplus  of  benefice*  and  ye  thrid- 
dw  thairof  not  assignit  to  the  sustentatioun  of  vtherin  ministers 
during  all  the  day  is  of  bis  lyfe,  at  ieist  av  and  quhil  be  be 
provydit  sufficientlie  of  benefice,  pensioun  fruth  of  benefice,  or 
vtherways  to  the  veirlie  rait  and  availl  of  ye  said  pensioun  and 
aowroe  thairoff,  &c.  At  Dalkeith,  Jun.  15,  1575/'  (Register 
of  Prifie  Seal,  vol.  xlii.  fol.  7.) 

f  Buik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  66.  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  494. 
M  Nevertheless,'*  says  James  Milrille,  "  er  the  nixt  awcrublie 
be  was  seisit  hard  and  fast  on  the  bischoprik,  wharhy  all  gosso- 
prie  red  upe  betwin  him  and  my  uncle  Mr.  Andro."  (Diary,  p. 
46.)  Spotswood  says,  that  Adamson  answered, "  that  be  was  dis- 
charged by  the  Regent  to  accept  the  office  otherwise  than  was 
appointed  by  mutual  consent  of  tne  Church  and  Estate."  (Hist.  p. 
277.)  But  he  appears  to  have  confounded  the  answers  returned 
•t  two  different  times  by  Adamson.  (ttuik  of  Universal  Kirk, 
p.  66.  comp.  p.  68.)  In  the  MS.  copy  of  Spot* wood's  History, 
immediately  after  the  above  quotation,  it  is  added, — ••  in  the 
bishopries:,  wherein  if  it  should  please  the  King  and  Estates 
to  make  any  reformation,  he  should  consent  with  the  first 
thereunto."  (Wodrow's  Life  of  Archbishop  Adamson,  p.  15. 
MSS.  Bibl.  Coll.Glas.  vol.  iv.)  This  refers  to  the  subsequent 
dealings  of  the  Church  with  Adamson;  as  to  which  James 
Melville  says:  ••  As  he  was  wonderful  craftie  he  offerit  to  lay 
down  all  at  the  feit  of  the  brethering,  and  be  ordoorft  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  assemblie,  whowsone  the  sam  was  throache 
and  at  a  point  with  the  mater  of  the  policie,  and  sa  with  fear 
promises  drifted  and  pat  off  till  he  gat  his  tyme."  (Diary,  p. 
47.)  |  Melville'*  Diary,  p.  46. 

fl  Buik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk.  p.  69.  90.  100.  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii. 
p.  510. 566. 585.  636.  Melville's  Diary,  p.  49.  A  great  part  of 
the  procedure  of  the  Assembly  respecting  the  bishops  is  want- 
ing in  the  records,  in  consequence  of  the  leaves  having  been 
torn  out  by  Arms  and  Adamson  during  their  administration. 
(Cald.  U.  540. 566. 630.  636.)  ]  MeWi lie's  Diary,  p.  46, 

f  Set  above,  p.  S3S.  ••  Melville's  Diary,  p.  38. 
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the  condition  of  his  desisting  from  opposition  to  the 
bishops.  This  offer  he  at  once  rejected  ;  but  as  the 
parish  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  and  could  be 
served  by  the  professors,  he  used  all  his  influence  to 
have  the  living  annexed  to  the  University.  The  Re- 
gent kept  it  in  his  own  hands  for  two  years,  giving 
out  that  the  Principal,  "  by  his  new  opinions  and  over- 
sea dreams,"  defrauded  the  College  of  this  valuable 
addition  to  its  slendor  revenues.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  some  individuals  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity who  murmured  against  him  on  this  account,  and 
wounded  his  feelings  by  reflections  equally  illiberal 
and  unjust.  But  as  his  independence  of  mind  had 
prompted  him  to  reject  personal  favours,  so  his  firm- 
ness and  conscious  integrity  enabled  him  to  disregard 
such  unmerited  imputations,  and  he  continued  steadily 
to  pursue  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  line  of  his 
duty.* 

In  October,  1577,  the  Regent  sent  a  message  to  the 
General  Assembly,  informing  them  that  the  Protes- 
tants of  Germany  intended  to  hold  a  General  Council 
at  Magdeburgh  for  establishing  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, at  which  they  wished  deputies  from  the  differ- 
ent Protestant  countries  to  be  present;  desiring  the 
Assembly  to  name  such  individuals  as  they  judged 
most  proper  for  that  employment;  and  promising  that 
he  would  defray  the  expenses  of  their  journey.  The 
Assembly  nominated  eight  of  their  number,  and  left  it 
to  the  Regent  to  select  from  them  such  as  he  thought 
most  fit  for  the  embassy.  He  accordingly  fixed  on 
Melville,  Arbuthnot,  and  George  Hay.f  But  whether 
he  grudged  the  expenses  which  would  have  been  in- 
curred, or  had,  from  the  first,  intended  merely  to  pay 
a  compliment  to  the  church  and  the  individuals  se- 
lected, it  is  certain  that  Morton,  although  urged  by 
the  Assembly,  took  no  farther  step  in  that  affair.}: 

When  he  saw  that  Melville  could  not  be  bribed  or 
flattered,  the  Regent  next  attempted  to  overawe  him 
by  authority,  and  to  work  on  his  fears  by  threatening 
to  proceed  against  him  for  treason.  While  the  As- 
sembly were  taking  some  measures  that  were  disagree- 
able to  him,  he  one  day  sent  for  Melville  to  his  cham- 
ber. After  discoursing  for  some  time  on  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  church  and  king- 
dom, he  began  to  complain  that  the  public  tranquillity 
was  in  danger  from  certain  persons,  who  songht  to  in- 
troduce their  own  private  conceits  and  foreign  laws  on 
points  of  ecclesiastical  government.  Melville  ex- 
plained, by  telling  his  Grace,  that  he  and  his  brethren 
took  the  Scriptures,  and  not  their  own  fancies  or  the 
model  of  any  foreign  church,  for  the  rule  and  standard 
of  the  discipline  which  they  defended.  Morton  said, 
that  the  General  Assembly  was  a  convocation  of  the 
King's  lieges,  and  that  it  was  treasonable  for  them  to 
meet  without  his  allowance.  To  this  Melville  an- 
swered, that,  if  it  were  so,  then  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles must  have  been  guilty  of  treason,  for  they  convo- 
cated  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  taught  and  govern- 
ed them,  without  asking  the  permission  of  magis- 
trates; and  yet  they  were  obedient  subjects,  and  com- 
manded the  people  to  give  what  was  due  unto  Caesar. 
Having  appealed  in  proof  of  this  assertion  to  the  Jets 
of  the  Jtyo*llc%  the  Regent  replied  scornfully,  "Read 
ye  ever  such  an  Jet  as  we  did  at  St.  Johnston  1"  re- 
ferring to  the  armed  resistance  which  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  made  to  the  Queen  Regent  at  Perth  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  •'  My  Lord,"  an- 
swered Melville,  "  if  ye  be  ashamed  of  that  act, 
Christ  will  be  ashamed  of  You."  Ho  added,  *  that  in 
a  great  crisis  the  conduct  of  men  was  not  to  be  rigidly 
scanned  by  common  rules,  and  actions  which  in  other 


*  Melville's  Diarv,  p.  43, 44. 

f  The  other  individuals  named  by  the  Assembly,  and  who  on 
this  account  may  be  considered  as  the  ablest  among  the  minis- 
ters, were  Adamson.  Cunninghame,  Pont,  Christiaon,  and  David 
Lindsay. 

t  Buik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  71.    Melville's  Diary,  p.  46. 
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oiroumstances  would  be  highly  oensurable«  m.ny  »a 
excused  and  even  approved;  m  ear  8syioor  virtually 
justified  those  who  introduced  to  hinvn  pulsisd  invalid 
by  the  roof  ef  a  house,  without  waiting  the  permie- 
sion  of  the  proprietor.  At  that  tine  the  khurdom  of 
heaves  suffered  violence,  and  all  men  pressed  toto  it, 
without  asking  the  leave  of  prinee  or  emperor.'  The 
Regent,,  biting  the  .head  of  his  staff;  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  half-suppressed  indignation,-  which  few  who 
were. acquainted  with  his  manner  and  temper  could 
hear  without  alarm  :  "  There  will  new  he  quietness 
in  this  country  till  half  a  dosen  of  you  be  hanged  or 
banished  the  country."— a  Tush,  Sir,"  replied  Mel- 
ville, "  threaten  your  courtiers  after  that  manner.  It 
is  the  same  to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  on  the 
ground.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's.  Petri*  est  «ofaf*- 
oweeaf  bene.  I  have  been  ready  to  give  my  life  where 
it  would  not  have  been  half  so  well  wared,*  at  the 
pleasure  of  my  God.  I  have  lived  out  of  your  coun- 
try ten  years  as  well  as  io  it  Let  God  be  glorified : 
it  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  hang  or  exile  hie 

truth."t 

The  wisest  of  men  are  apt  to  become  intoxicated 
with  power.  Morton  possessed  great  political  sagacity ; 
yet  he  overlooked  the  critical  situation  in  which  ne 
stood  as  entrusted  with  delegated  and  temporary  au- 
thority. The  nobles  envied  his  greatness,  and  were 
irritated  by  the  severe  impartiality  with  which  he  re- 
pressed their  turbulence  |  the  commons  felt  oppressed 
bjr  the  monopolies  io  trade  which  he  had  granted  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
direct  taxation ;  his  austere  and  supercilious  treatment 
of  the  ministers  of  the  church  cooled  their  attachment 
to  his  administration ;  and  he  had  neglected  to  secure 
the  fidelity  of  those  who  were  placed  about  the  pereon 
of  the  young  king.  In  these  circumstances  a  party  of 
discontented  nobles  having  gained  access  to  the  prince, 
persuaded  him,  although  only  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age,  to  assume  the  government ;  and  so  strongly 
did  public  opinion  incline  to  the  change,  that  Morton 
judged  it  prudent  to  give  way  to  it,  and  'formally  re- 
signed the  regency 4  It  was  not  long  till  the  new 
counsellors  became  unpopular ;  and  Morton  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  sudden  turn  of  public  feeling,  re- 
appeared at  court,  and,  without  the  invidious  title  of 
regent,  regained  his  former  influence.  But,  after  what 
had  happened,  it  could  not  be  stable  or  permanent,  and 
his  adversaries,  by  insinuating  themselves  into  the 
royal  favour,  undermined  his  authority  and  precipi- 
tated his  fall. 

These  revolutions  in  the  political  administration  of 
the  kingdom  were  so  far  favourable  to  the  church. 
Had  Morton's  authority  remained  undisturbed,  or  had 
the  adverse  faction  not  felt  the  necessity  of  strengthen- 
ing themselves  against  him,  it  ia  not  improbable  that 
force  would  have  been  employed  to  stop  those  eccle- 
siastical proceedings  to  which  both  parties  were  equal- 
ly averse.  The  King,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsel- 
lors, returned  a  very  gracious  answer  to  the  General 
Assembly,  when  they  presented  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline to  him  upon  his  assumption  of  the  government ; 
and  at  a  conference  held  at  Edinburgh  between  com- 
missioners from  the  privy  council  and  the  chutoh,  all 
the  heads  of  that  book  were  agreed  to,  with  the  ex- 


*  Expended. 

f  Melville's  Diary,  p.  52.  Referring  to  Morton*t  threats 
against  him,  his  nephew  says~"  Manie  siclyk  bet  he  hard,  and 
far  ma  reported  in  mair  fcrfull  form,  hot  for  all  never  jafged  a 
jot  ather  from  the  substance  of  the  cause,  or  forme  of  proceed- 
ing tharin."     lb. 

J  He  resigned  the  regency  on  the  6th  of  March  157f  ;  **  he 
being  weane  of  ye  burning  thairqf,  and  be  bis  earnest  cair  and 
travel  1  takin  tnairin.  As  also  be  ressoun  of  his  great  age,  be- 
ing now  past  threscoir  ane  zeiris.  And  yiwith  being  in  his 
periou n  seiklie  and  vnhabill,"  Ac.  (Record  of  Privy  Seal, 
vol.  45.  fol.  56.)  In  Sept  11,  1578,  he  obtained  a  licence  to 
seek  "  in  foreign  countries"  a  remedy  for  his  "  infirmities  and 
diseases."    (Ibid.  fol.  79,) 


caption  of  four  which  were  aubsenueotly  explained  by 

the  Assembly-*  But  when  laid  before  the  eoaoiug 
meeting  of  part  lament,  ju  ratification  waa  evaded,  and 
a  committee  appcioicd  la  re-examine  it,  by  whose  pro- 
ceedings the  whole  subject  waa  thrown  loose,  and 
points  formerly  conceded  were  again  brought  iotode-i 
bale,f  The  reconciliation  of  the  two  political  parties 
was  chiefly  effected  by  the  influence  of  the  church, 
which  was  treated  as  mediators  have  often  been  ;£ 
and  the  General  A&aembly  soon  after  received  a  leitci 
from  the  kiii£  couched  m  language  very  different  from 
the  reply  which  he  had  at  first  returned  to  their  dean* 
ties.  | 


In'tbe  midst  of  these  changes  of 
the  country  seJercd  a  Nun  lose  by 
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cftaa 
chancellor  Glaauais,  who  vu  easemlly  aAam  face*  of 
Uwa*  affrays  which  wean  then  so  freojeea*oe»eeej.taa 
retainers  of  the  nobility.  He  was  a  aeeJeaaa*  ef  pen* 
wisdom  and  integrity,  n  petroe  of  Isareinjt,  sad  a  dh> 
eere  friend  to  the  reformed  f*4ifion.f  With  Ike  view 
of  bringing  the  disputes  on  ehnieh  fgng— en  to  am 
amicable  sdjuetment,  lie  hnd  oerried  oa  mm  ef 
correspondence  with  Bess,  who  composed  .» 
treatise  in  answer  to  the  queries  which,  the  C~ 
proposed  to  hjjm  en  that  eehjeeu  These  i 
s  very  important  doenmoat  They  shew  ( 
posers  of  the  Preabjaarise  polity  M  net  i 
to  some  of  the  distingoJshinf  hnatnree  aaa 
psrts  of  the  systsaa,  hex  that  they  were  la 
averse  to  the  whole  discipline  and  js^iejtkm  of  Hie 
chorcb,  and  aimed  at  subJeetJug  the  fnasdsan  of  4m 
assemblies,  and  the  validity  of  her  ■aatwinei,  to  4ha 
arbitrary  will  and  determination  of  the  court.  <Bosja 
proved  himself  a  true  Jriead  to  the  obufejb  ef  jkasfjaet 
on  this  occasion.  Hkfodgmewteo  all  the  sjajaejisca 
submitted  to  him  waa  decidedly  in  (avoee  otttfceaie* 
ciples  lsid  dowa  k  the  Book  ef  Dtaciptine;  M  Wf 
bis  treatise  was  priaarf  aaAsoonslWrtinBahaaii  jan> 
Enelisb,  the  netbority  of  hie  name  awl  the  .ftajft 
of  his  argamenta  had  jpaat  hataeneeemthe  fwafa 
mind.f 

"  During  these  contentioee  in  the  state,  (eayajflpee> 
wood)  Mr.  Andrew  Melville  held  the  ctwreh  beewi 
with  the  matter  of  policy."  The  letters,  which  ha 
wrote  about  this  time  certainly  shew  that  he  was 
neither  idle  nor  indifferent  in  this  basiness.  In  a  Iet» 
ter  addressed  to  John  Row  he  expressed  greet  anxiety 
to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  conference,  or  "aieht* 
episcopal  skirmishing,"  as  he  calls  it,  af  Stilting.** 
In  another  letter*  addressed  to  Alexander  Ajbuthaot, 
he  adverts,  in  his  lively  manner*  to  the 'continual  boa- 
tie  in  which  he  and  his  brethren  had  been  kept  by 
attending  to  this  affair.  **  What  shall  I  say  on. the  sab* 
ject  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  which  we  havs 
laboured  so  sedulously  but  with  so  little  success  I 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  we  have  done  during  this  and  the 
preceding  year,  when  called  sometimes  to  Sterling  and 
sometimes  to  Edinburgh,  now  by  letters  from  the  King 
and  then  by  letters  from  the  Council,  at  one  time  by 
an  order  from  the  Estates  and  at  another  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Assemblies  of  the  church  1    shall  I  writs 


•  Hoik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  76. 77.   Melville's  Diary,  p.  4ft. 
The  minutes  of  the  conference  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  Jobs 

of  the  GeaeieJA 


93, 1578,  were  torn  oat  of  the  i 

biy.    (Cald.  MS.  voL  ii.  p.  589-341.) 

fCald.  MS.  vol.  H..p.645-a  The  whose  jxeceaUMgs ofthh 
committee,  which  met  at  Sterling,  Dec.  tt—39,  157a,  are  in- 
serted Cald.  at  sap.  p.  669—^77.  In  Spotewood'e  History. 
(p.  289—301.)  their  opinion  of  the  several  propoeilioee  in  the 
Book  of  Discipline  is  printed  on  the  margin,  hat  tniTTTStrfr 


in  several  instances. 


||  Ibid.^jh  579.    Spotsw^  308. 


tCeld.u.  649. 


.  The  following  epitaph  was  composed  by  MeJriUe  oa  the 
Chancellor,  whose  name  was  Jjgtm  t 

To,  Leo  magne,  jaces  inglorios :  ergo  1 . 

Qualia  fata  canes  1   qualia  sataeosa  7 

(Melville's  Diary,  i 
f  See  Note  T. 
•a  15  CaL  Fab.  1178.    MS.  in  BfcL  Jsnid.  Sdttv  at  l  % 


p.  47.) 


LIFE  OP  ANDREW  MELVILLE. 
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of  our  doings  in  August  last,  during  the  whole  of 
Oetober,  mod  in  the  course  of  the  present  month  ?"* 
To  his  friend  Bessf  he  gives  a  more  precise  account 
of  the  sentiments  of  their  opponents,  and  the  true 
onuses  which  hindered  the  establishment  of  the  disci* 
piine.  M  Those  who  have  grown  rich  by  sacrilege, 
and  loaded  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  Christ,  deny 
that  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
word  of  God  aud  to  be  executed  by  the  interpreters  of 
Scripture.  They  wish  to  have  it  moulded  entirely  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  human  reason,  and  transfer- 
red to  the  cognisance  of  the  civil  magistrate.  They 
insist  that  the  work  of  framing  an  ecclesiastical  polity 
shall  be  committed  to  wrangling  lawyers,  and  to  per- 
sons that  are  illiterate,  or  at  least  unskilled  in  divine 
things.  And  merely  because  they  belong  to  the  church, 
they  maintain  that  such  persons  have  authority  and 
power,  not  only  to  give  their  approbation  to  what  has 
been  rightly  done  by  presbyteries  constituted  accor- 
ding to  the  word  of  God,  but  also  to  sit  themselves 
as  judges  in  sacred  causes,  and  to  rescind  at  their 
pleasure  the  sentences  and  constitutions  of  the  doctors 
and  pastors.'*  In  another  letter  to  the  same  individual, 
he  says :  "  We  have  now  for  five  years  maintained  a 
warfare  against  pBeudo-episcopacy,  and  have  not  ceas- 
ed to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  strict  discipline.  We 
have  presented  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  three  Estates 
of  the  kingdom,  at  different  times,  and  recently  to  the 
Parliament  which  is  now  sitting,  a  form  of  discipline 
to  be  enacted  and  confirmed  by  public  authority.  The 
king  is  favourably  inolined  to  us;  almost  all  the  no- 
bility are  averse.  They  complain  that  if  pseudo-epis- 
copacy be  abolished,  tho  state  of  the  kingdom  will  be 
overturned ;  if  presbyteries  be  established,  the  royal 
authority  will  be  diminished;  if  the  ecclesiastical 
goods  are  restored  to  their  legitimate  use,  the  royal 
treasury  will  be  exhausted.  They  plead  that  bishops, 
with  abbots  and  priors,  form  the  third  estate  in  parlia- 
ment, that  all  Jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil,  pertains  solely  to  the  king  and  his  council,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  should 
go  into  the  exchequer.  In  many  this  way  of  speaking 
and  thinking  may  be  traced  to  ignorance;  in  more  to 
a  flagitious  life  and  bad  morals ;  in  almost  all  to  a  de- 
sire of  seising  such  of  the  church  property  as  yet  re- 
mains, and  the  dread  of  losing  what  they  have  already 
got  into  their  possession.  They  also  insist  that  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  shall  not  be  held  valid  until 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  king's  council  after  taking 
cognizance  of  the  cause.  For,  being  conscious  of  their 
own  vices,  they  are  afraid  of  the  sentence  of  the  pres- 
bytery, not  so  much  from  the  awe  in  which  they  stand 
of  the  divine  judgment,  as  from  terror  of  the  civil 
penalties,  which,  according  to  the  laws  and  custom  of 
our  country,  accompany  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion. In  fine,  while  they  judge  according  to  the 
dictates  of  the  carnal  mind  instead  of  the  rcvealod  will 
of  God,  they  desire  to  have  every  thing  done  by  the 
authority  of  a  single  bishop  and  perpetual  overseer  of 
the  churches,  rather  than  by  the  common  sentence  of 
presbyters  possessing  equal  authority.  May  God  shew 
mercy  to  his  church,  and  remove  these  evils. "£ 

From  the  manner  in  which  Melville  mentions  the 
civil  penalties  that  accompanied  excommunication,  it 
is  evident  that  he  did  not  look  upon  them  as  forming 
any  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  or  even  as  a 
necessary  appendage  to  it.  The  laws  enacting  them 
wore  allowed  to  remain  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  they  afforded  the  most  plausible  pre- 
text for  the  control  which  the  court  claimed  over  the 
sentences  of  the  church.     It  was,  however,  only  a 


•  4  Sept.  1579.    MS.  at  supra. 

f  Melville  received  letters  from  Bets  about  this  time,  though 
I  have  not  met  with  ur  of  them.    (Diary,  p.  42.) 

X  A.  M.  Th.  Bene,  Cat.  Octob.  1578  ;  and  Id.  Novemb. 
1579.   MS.  aisapra. 


pretext ;  for  the  government  suspended  the  execution 
of  these  laws  whenever  they  pleased,  and  the  legis- 
lature had  it  in  their  power  at  any  time  to  abrogate 
them  entirely.  Some  of  the  ministers  would  have 
been  pleased  with  their  abrogation.*  Such  of  them 
as  wished  for  their  continuance  were  chiefly  influenced 
by  two  reasons  ;  first,  the  government  was  extremely 
remiss  and  partial  in  proceeding  against  certain  vices 
and  crimes  which  merited  civil  punishment,  and  of 
which  the  church-courts  took  regular  cognizance  as 
scandals  ;  and,  secondly,  they  reckoned  tho  penal 
laws  necessary  as  a  protection  against  the  attempts  of 
the  papists,  whom  the  court  was  too  frequently  dis- 
posed to  favour.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  one  means  of  saving  the  country  from  the  popish 
conspiracies  about  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada ; 
but  still  they  were  radically  wrong,  capable  of  being 
made  an  engine  of  the  grossest  persecution,  and  con- 
sequently were  wisely  and  happily  abolished  at  a  sub- 
sequent period. 

Amidst  these  important  occupations,  the  General 
Assembly  found  leisure  to  attend  to  the  interests  of 
learning.  In  March,  1575,  they  enacted  that  no  per- 
son unacquainted  with  the  Latin  language,  should 
afterwards  be  admitted  to  the  ministry,  unless  he  was 
distinguished  by  a  moro  than  ordinary  degree  of  na- 
tural gifts  and  of  piety.  At  their  subsequent  meeting 
they  petitioned  the  Recent  in  behalf  of  schools  and 
colleges,  and  requested  him  to  make  provision  for 
such  young  men  of  talents  as  the  church  should  think 
proper  to  send  to  foreign  universities  to  complete  their 
education.  Being  informed  by  Melville,  that  a  learn- 
ed printer,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  France  for 
the  sake  of  religion,  was  willing  to  settle  in  Scotland, 
and  promised  to  procure  a  regular  supply  of  all  books 
printed  in  France  and  Germany,  they  warmly  recom- 
mended it  to  the  Regent  to  grant  him  the  pension 
which  he  demanded.  It  is  probable  that  the  indi- 
vidual referred  to  was  Andrew  Wechel,  whose  estab- 
lishment in  this  country  would  have  been  highly  fa- 
vourable to  its  literature.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  parsimony  of  Morton  defeated  the  enlightened 
plan  of  the  Assembly.  Some  years  after  we  find 
them  applying  to  the  King  to  procure  Vaultrollier,  an- 
other printer,  who  accordingly  came  and  remained  for 
a  short  time  in  the  country.  It  was  also  under  their 
patronage  and  and  special  direction,  that  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  printed  in  Scotland  was  undertaken, 
and  make  its  appearance  in  the  year  1579.  J 

Another  important  object  which  engaged  the  As- 
sembly's attention  at  this  timo  was  the  reformation 
and  new-modelling  of  the  universities.  Melville  had 
contemplated  this  measure  ever  since  his  settlement 
at  Glasgow.  In  the  year  1575,  he  had  a  meeting  with 
Alexander  Arbuthnot,  the  learned  and  amiable  Princi- 
pal of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  at  which  they  agreed 
on  a  new  constitution  for  the  seminaries  over  which 
they  respectively  presided 4  But  he  was  still  more 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  improving  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  which  surpassed  the  other 
two  in  revenue  and  in  the  number  of  students.  The 
most  eligible  plan  for  attaining  this  object  formed  the 
topic  of  serious  inquiry  ic  consultations  held  between 
him  and  Thomas  Smeton,  minister  of  Paisley. Q  Mel- 
ville used  all  his  influence  with  the  leading  persons  in 
chuTch  and  state  to  accomplish  this  favourite  design ; 
and  he  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  new 


•  Calderwood,  Allan  Damasc.  p.  312—13.     Edit.  2. 

+  See  Note  U. 

\  ••  Efter  the  Astemblie  we  part  to  Angoss  in  compame  w« 
Mr.  Alex*.  Arbuthnot,  a  man  of  singular  eifts  of  Icrnmg,  wis- 
domet  godliness  and  sweitnes  of  nature,  then  principal!  of  the 
college  of  Aberdln,  whom  with  Mr.  Andro  communicat  anent 
ye  ordorof  his  college  in  doctrine  and  discipline;  and  aggreit 
as  yrefter  was  sett  down  in  the  new  reformation  of  the  said 
College  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdain.*'    Melville's  Diary,  p.  43. 

I)  MelvilU'S  Diary,  p.  58. 
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eonstitatioB  of  the  University  of  St,  Andrews  approv- 
ed of  by  the  General  Assembly  and  rstifisd  by  Partia- 
gmt  A  more  paitiealar  aeooonft  of  it  will  bo  after- 
wards given :  at  present  I  shell  snetely  advert  to  one 
part  of  the  plan.  St  Mary's  or  the  Now  Collage  vu 
converted  entirely  into  a  tohool  of  divinity,  in  which 
proritios  waa  made  for  a  complete  cooree  of  theolo- 

ecal  instruction.  Five  professorships  were  inatitnted 
it ;  one  for  oriental  languages,  three  for  the  critical 
interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
one  for  systematic  theology.* 

There  was  but  one  opinion  aa  to  the  person  who  waa 
best  qualified  for  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new 
theological  college.  In  Ootober,  1680,  the  King  direc- 
ted a  letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  requesting  them 
to  concur  with  him  in  translating  Melville  to  St.  An- 
drews, and  appointing  Smeton  to  fill  his  plane  *t  Glae- 
Sm.  Considerable  opposition  was  at  first  made  to 
is  proposal.  The  translation  of  Melville  waa  warm- 
ly opposed  by  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  waa 
himself  averse  to  leave  a  seminary  which  had  flourish- 
ed so  greatly  under  his  care,  and  to  disoblige  its  pa- 
trons, who  had  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  were  willing  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
make  his  situation  more  easy  and  comfortable.  Nor 
could  he  be  altogether  indifferent  to  the  difficulties 
which  he  might  expect  to  meet  with  at  St.  Andrews,  f 
Smeton's  appointment  to  be  his  successor  was  also 
opposed  by  several  members,  who  scrupled  at  the 
idea  of  taking  a  minister  from  a  congregation  and  ap- 
pointing him  to  exercise  the  doctoral-  instead  of  the 
pastoral  office.  The  Assembly  first  resolved,  that  they 
might  concur  with  his  Majesty  in  translating  teachers 
of  divinity  from  one  university  to  another.  At  a  sub- 
sequent session  they  agreed,  that  it  was  lawful  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  require  a  pastor,  to  desist  from 
his  office,  at  least  for  a  tune,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  teaching  of  divinity.  Upon  this  the  Assembly, 
"  for  the  weal  and  universal  profit  of  the  church  of 
God  within  this  realm,"  ordained,  that,  agreeably  to 
the  King's  letter, -Melville  should  be  translated  to  the 
new  College  of  St.  Andrews,  and  that  Smeton  should 
succeed  to  his  present  situation.  From  this  deed,  An- 
drew Hay,  as  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
dissented,  ss  be  had  done  at  the  previous  stages  of 
procedure  in  this  affair.  His  dissent  was  dictated  by 
zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  which  he  gov- 
erned, and  by  attachment  to  Melville,  and  did  not 
argue  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  individual  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.£ 

Legal  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  secure  a 
compliance  with  this  decision,  and  Melville  prepared 
to  remove  from  Glasgow.  This  he  did  with  less 
reluctance,  as  he  devolved  his  charge  upon  his  most 
intimate  friend,  of  whose  learning  and  sound  principles 
he  entertained  the  highest  opinion.  Having  formally 
resigned  his  office,)  he  left  Glasgow,  in  the  end  of 
November,  1580,  "  with  infinite  tears  on  both  sides ;" 
those  individuals  who  had  at  first  disliked  and  op- 


*  Acts  of  the  Parliament*  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  178—182. 

f  Melvini  Epistolae,  p.  70. 

t  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk.  p.  99—101.  Cald.  MS.  vol.ii,  p.  637. 

|l  Smeton's  appointment  to  be  Principal  passed  the  privy 
teal  on  the  3d  of  January  1580-1 .  "  Ane  letter  maid  Makand 
mentioun  that  oar  Soverane  Lord  vnderstanding  that  the  place 
of  the  principal  maister  within  the  College  of  Glasgow  now 
raikis  be  the  transporting  of  maister  andro  Mailnile  principal  I 
thairof  for  the  tyme  to  the  new  college  of  Sanctandrois  and 
that  necessar  it  is  to  naif  ane  Idoneus  and  qoalifiit  persoun 
electit  in  that  place  and  office  that  wilbe  able  to  discharge  his 
cure  &  dewtie  thairin  in  tyme  cuming.  And  his  heines  being  in- 
formit  of  the  literature  and  qualificatioun  within  the  College 
of  bis  louit  clerk  Mr.  Thomas  Smetoun  for  using  of  the  office 
of  principall  maister  within  the  college  foirsaid.  Thairfor  hat 
noniinat  and  presentit  him  to  the  place  and  office  foirsaid  with 
.  P^SE*  Wl4 wd*ewtiei  perteuing  thairto.  At  Halyrodhons 
.Jan.  3, 1580."    (Register  of  Privy rSaml,  toL  slvii.  fo£  610 


their  regret  at  jS  XiuuSn.* 

MeMUe  was  ai  Jais  Ojne  «Vi*wJ  <*:*  *Wf  W 
speetsd  frieifd,  aasl  the  cantos)  of  %-vdmkim  yjsawy 


by  the  death  of  Joha  Row,  who  nasi  sal  ".Mil 
inter  of  Perth  since  the  astsMtshmssrt  of  lag  3 
tion.  Row  is  entitled  to  notios  ae,ea*  of  the .j 
of  the  literatmsv  aa  well  aa  arefomsrjof  taw  i 
of  his  native  country.  His  literary  attaisynanta  wast 
very  considerable  for  the  tine  at  which  km  received  all 
edocation;  and  they  ware  oombined  with  aasiisti  piatt, 
candour,  disjotersstcdasss,  and  ootwagv*  la  la*  eaass 
oftratb.f  He  departed  thU  life  a  few  oiyaUsoralM 
meeting  of  the  General  sjaseniblywiiioh  deeMai  m 
Melville's  translation  to  Si  Andrews  pt  and  tft*»  taffa 
of  Perth  instantly  petitioned  to  have  hie  roomfillad  h* 
8meton9  a  eireamotanoe  whioh  iDsreaaad  the  oppositssa 
made  in  the  Assembly  to  the  setOesasiit  of  the  Jatljr 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

MelvhIb  installed  Principal  of  ths  New  Cotton.' 9C  A* 
drewtg-Hk  CoHeaguea  Qswsetsr  of  UsTa«BtonealLa> 
tures—M€^t»wHhOppoatotmfa)ssthslgi<)ts^Tas^m  Of 
since  taken  at  his  Casanrs*  of  Ar»*ot|»  ■Fswo 
on  the  UnivcraUy— -State  of  politic 
of  Lennox  and  Anas—National  Co 
Tired— Montgomery  made  ArcHashofc  of  i 
cuted  by  MeWille—fccosMiaSicatsd    InsMatssaat  of  aw 


ail 


Court— Melville1!  Sersnos  bssore  the  Caaaral  B is—Mi 
His  Intrepid  Conduct  at  Pnrth— The  Raid  of  Bathjas 
M«l*iUe  employed  in  Preaching  at  St,  Aadiaws    Amis  r» 
coven  his  Interest  at  Ccwrt— Death  of  Wharua*— Of  BsaY 
anan— Of  Arbathnot— Of  Santas    BsatvifcTo  ftimsiusiabrf- 
fo«th«PriryCo«iKrfl--flisTrwJ-^bB%htisrtol 
Remarks  upon  bis  DscJisntsrs—Coi  " 
atnaon  in  Eaglsm)    Orerthiow  of  1 
of  Ministers—State  of  the  Uaivafsfer  i 
villa— He  rhHs  the  English  U»iws&»  -Death 
Tyranny  of  the  ScotttafrCoart—Mel  villa  ratany 
with  the  Baobhed  Latos. 

In  the  month  of  December  1680,  Melville  weal  to 
St.  Andrews,  accompanied  by  Sir  Andrew  Kercl 
Fad oun side,  the  Lairds  of  Braid  and  Londie,  and 
James  Lawson  and  John  Dory,  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  commissioners  from  the  Parliament  and  Ge- 
neral Assembly.!  Being  formally  installed  aa  Prin- 
cipal of  the  New  College,  he  pronounced  his  inaugu- 
ral oration,  and  proceeded  to  give  lectures  on  the  sys- 
tem of  theology. 

He  had  obtained  liberty  to  select  from  the  universi- 
ty of  Glasgow  such  as  he  thought  best  qualified  for 
teaching  the  sacred  languages  under  him ;  bnt  he  wat 
averse  to  hurt  that  rising  institution  and  to  weaken  (he 
hands  of  his  successor,  he  contented  himself  with 
taking  along  with  him  his  nephew,  James  Melville, 
who,  being  admitted  professor  of  the  oriental  tongues, 
began  to  give  lessons  on  Hebrew.  '  At  the  same  time, 
John  Robertson  commenced  teaching  in  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  The  talents  and  literature  of  Robertson 
were  not  of  a  superior  order  ;$  but  aa  he  was  unexcep- 
tionable in  other  respects,  and  had  long  been  a  regent 


*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  64. 

f  Bannatyna's  Journal,  p.  S57.  MeltiftVs  Diary,  p.  64 
Spotswood,  Hist  311 .    Li  fa  of  Joha  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

It  appears  from  the  following-  article  in  the  Inventory  of  goods 
belonging  to  Thomas  Bassenden,  printer  in  Edinburgh,  that 
Row  was  an  author :  M  Item,  ane  Mr.  Jbhne  rowes  signes  of  j* 
sacrametes,  price,  xiid."  (Commissary  Records  of  Embank) 

X  Row  died  on  the  16th  of  October  1580.    (Scott's  Hist,  of 


the  Scottish  Reformers,  p.  194.    And  Extract*  from  Registan 
among  Mr.  Scotts'  MSS.  now  in  the  Advocates*  Library.) 
"  According  to  Calderwood,  the  persons  nominated  by  die 


General  Assembly  to  attend  him,  were  M  the  Lairds  of  Loadit, 
of  Segy,  and  Colluthie,  with  Mr.  Robert  Pout,  Mr.  Jasass 
Lawson,  and  William  Christieson."  (MS.  Hist,  vot iii.  p,  641) 
$  Dr.  Lee  is  of  opinion  thai,  if  a  judgment  may  be  tosses' 
from  the  books  on  which  his  name  still  ■fpears,  Robertson  was 
not  devoid  of  taste  for  polite  letters. 
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in  that  college,  it  was  not  judged  proper  to  displace 
him,  and  the  Principal  exerted  himself  in  supplying 
his  deficiencies.*  These  were  all  the  professors  ap- 
pointed at  this  time ;  the  commissioners  having  resolv- 
ed that  the  two  other  places  should  not  be  filled  until 
those  who  held  bursaries  of  philosophy  in  the  college 
had  finished  their  period  of  stody.f 

The  ability  with  which  Melville  went  through  his 
first  course  of  lectures  at  St.  Andrews  is  acknowledg- 
ed by  his  greatest  enemies.  Of  this  the  testimony  of 
the  biographer  and  son-in-law  of  Adamson  may  be  re- 

Kded  as  a  satisfactory  proof.  "  To  confess  the  truth 
ys  he)  candidly  and  ingenuously,  Melville  was  a 
learned  man;  though  more  qualified  for  ruling  in  the 
schools  than  in  the  church  or  commonwealth.  Of  his 
first  course,  extending  to  four  or  five  years,  I  can  speak 
from  personal  knowledge,  having  been  one  of  his  eager 
and  constant  hearers.  He  taught  learnedly  and  per- 
fectly the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Hebrew, 
Chafdee,  Syriac,  and  Rabbinical  languages.  At  the 
same  time,  he  elucidated  with  much  erudition  and  ac- 
curacy the  heads  of  theology,  as  laid  down  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  John  Calvin  and  other  writings  of  ap- 
C roved  divines,  together  with  the  principal  books  of 
oth  Testaments  and  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse 
mysteries  of  revealed  religion.^ 

His  lectures  excited  a  new  interest  in  the  university, 
and  were  attended  by  several  of  the  masters  in  the 
other  colleges,  who  were  conscious  of  their  deficiency 
in  those  branches  of  learning  in  which  he  excelled, 
and  not  ashamed  to  be  taught  after  they  had  become 
the  teachers  of  others.  Among  these  was  the  amiable 
Robert  Rollock,  at  that  time  a  regent  in  St.  Salvator's 
College,  and  soon  after  chosen  to  be  the  first  Professor 
and  principal  in  the  newly  erected  university  of  Edin- 
burgh.J 

Notwithstanding  these  gratifying  testimonies  of  ap- 
probation, Melville  was  not  disappointed  in  his  antici- 
pation of  the  difficulties  which  he  would  meet  with  in 
his  new  situation.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
extensive  changes  prescribed  by  the  late  act  of  Parlia- 
ment could  be  carried  into  effect  without  causing  um- 
brage and  dissatisfactions  in  the  university.  To  intro- 
duce a  reform  into  old  corporations  has  always  been 
found  a  difficult  task ;  and  self-interest  has  a  powerful 
influence  on  learned  bodies,  as  well  as  on  those  which 
are  constituted  for  purposes  of  a  more  worldly  na- 
ture. Some  of  the  teachers  were  offended  at  losing 
their  places,  and  others  at  finding  their  salaries  reduc- 
ed ;  the  new  regulations  respecting  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing were  alarming  to  the  indolence  of  some,  and  re- 
Tolting  to  the  prejudices  of  others.  All  of  them  were 
disposed,  however  unreasonably,  to  impute  their  suf- 
ferings to  Melville.  Skene  and  Wei  wood,  the  profes- 
sors of  law  and  mathematics,  had  been  removed  from 
the  New  College  to  that  of  St.  Salvator.  Their  ad- 
mission was  opposed  by  the  masters  of  the  latter,  who 
alleged  that  its  funds  were  inadequate  for  such  an  ad- 
ditional burden,  and  that  the  new  professorships  were 
quite  superfluous.} 


•  Melville's  Diary,  p.  65.  f  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  181. 

\  Vita  Patririi  A  damson  i  :  Opera  Tho.  Vol  use ni  J.C.  p.  4. 
Load.  1619.  12mo.  Thomas  Wilson,  ••  in  coll.  novo,"  was  made 
A.  M.  in  1577;  but  he  probably  remained  in  it  after  that  period 
as  a  bursar  or  student  of  theology.  For,  Mr.  Thomas  Vilsonus 
it  among  those  who  subscribed  the  articles  of  religion  "  in  Col- 
legio  Mariano,"  from  1580  to  1587.  His  name  occurs  in  a  list 
of  advocates  for  the  year  1585.  (Records  of  the  Hospital  of 
Perth.)  J|  Melville's  Diary,  p.  66. 

5  lo  a  supplication  to  the  Privy  Council,  by  the  Chancellor, 
Ac.  of  the  university,  against  Mr.  William  Welwood,  professor 
of  mathematics,  dated  25th  July,  1583,  the  petitioners  say,  that 
Welwood  "  has  employed  no  diligence  in  that  profession  of 
mathematik  this  yeir," — that  the  "  college  is  sopbrexpendit, 
and  that  the  smalcess  of  the  rent  is  not  able  to  sasteane  sik  cx- 
traordinar  professors,"— and  they  offer  to  prove  "  the  said  ex- 
tra ordinar  professors  to  be  superfluous  and  unprofitable  in  the 
universitie— -becaus  no  ordinar  audi  ton  r  can  be  found  to  resort 
(raitfullie  to  the  said  eitrmordiaar  professouris."    The  presen- 


Robert  Hamilton,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the 
provostship  of  the  New  College,  vented  his  chagrin 
by  commencing  a  process  against  his  successor  for 
arrears  which  he  alleged  to  be  due  him.  Melville, 
when  he  accepted  the  office,  had  insisted  that  all  ac- 
counts should  be  settled  before  he  entered  on  its  du- 
ties ;  and  he  not  unreasonably  looked  to  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  for  relief  from  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  litigation.  He  found  himself,  however, 
involved  in  both.  The  death  of  Hamilton*  suspend- 
ed the  process  ;  but  it  was  revived  by  the  person  who 
married  his  widow.  This  was  Thomas  Buchanan, 
master  of  the  grammar-school  of  Stirling,  who  had 
lately  been  appointed  provost  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  Kirkheugh,  and  minister  of  Ceres,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Andrew s. f  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Melville,  who  felt  hurt  at  being  harassed  by 
an  individual  to  whose  sympathy  and  help  he  trusted 
when  he  undertook  his  present  difficult  charge.^ 

John  Caldcleugh,  one  of  the  outed  resents,  was  ex- 
tremely noisy  with  his  complaints,  and  boasted  in  all 
companies  that  he  would  "hough  the  new-made  Prin- 
cipal," whenever  he  met  him.  He  one  day  burst  into 
Melville's  chamber,  and  demanded  rudely,  if  he  knew 
him.  Melville  said,  he  did  not.  "  I  should  be  known 
as  a  master  of  this  college :  my  name  is  Mr.  John 
Caldcleugh." — "  Ho !  is  this  you  that  will  hough 
mel"  replied  Melville;  and,  barring  the  door,  told 
him  that  they  were  now  alone,  and  he  had  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  carrying  his  threats  into  execution.  Cald- 
cleugh's  choler  and  courage  immediately  fell ;  upon 
which  Melville  gave  him  such  a  severe  and  at  the 
same  time  friendly  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  that  he  went  away  quite  mortified  and  hum- 
bled, accepted  of  a  bursary  in  the  college,  and  lived 
in  it  quietly  as  a  student  until  he  was  called  to  act  as 
a  professor.il 

The  discontents  of  the  excluded  masters  were 
scarcely  allayed,  when  a  greater  storm  arose  from 
the  other  colleges.  In  the  course  of  his  lectures  on 
the  system  of  theology,  Melville  took  occasion,  when 


talion  of  Mr.  Robert  Wilkie,  to  be  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  and  Mary  Magdalene,  **ulL  Mart.  1578,'* 
was  subscribed  before  "Mag.  W"  Walwod  tertio  Mag"  Novi 
Collegii ."     (Papers  of  the  University.) 

•He  died  April  16,  1581.  (Register  of  Commissary  De- 
creet*, Nov.  13,  1596.) 

f  The  Church  of  Kirkheuch,  Kirkbill,  or  our  Lady  of  the 
Rock,  was  situated  beside  the  harbour  of  St.  Andrews.  The 
parish  of  Ceres  was  attached  to  it,  as  a  prebend  or  provision 
tor  the  provost.  ••  Jacobus  Allerdeis"  was  "  Propositus  Eccle- 
siae  Collegiate  Beats?  Mario*  Virginia,  in  rape  prope  civitatem 
S.  Andrea?,"  before  the  Reformation.  "  Mr.  James  Lermonth, 
provost  of  Kirkbill,  besyde  the  citie  of  St.  And*."  lets  lands 
in  parochin  of  Seres,  Dec.  7, 1565  ;  and  Sept.  16,  1570.  (Com- 
missary Records  of  St.  Andrews.)  "Mr.  Thomas  buchan- 
naine*'  presented  to  "the  prouestrie  of  Kirkhill,"  April  1, 
1578,  in  the  room  of  umqll  Mr.  James  Lermonth.  (Reg.  of 
Presentations  to  Benefices,  vol.  ii.  f.  1.) 

(  The  dispute  was  finally  settled,  by  allotting  a  glebe  be- 
longing to  the  college  to  Hamilton's  relict  during  life.  (Mel- 
ville's Diary,  p.  91.)  "FJspet  Traill  ane  of  the  dochtrris  and 
airis  of  umqll  Jhone  Traill  younger  of  Magask  my  fader,  and 
ane  of  the  oyis  and  appearand  airis  of  umqll  Jhone  Traill  of 
Blebowmy  gudsr  with  spetiall  advys  consent  and  assent  of  Mr. 
Robert  Hamiltown  now  my  spous,"  &c.  f  Commissary  Record 
of  St.  And.  A0 156fr.)  In  a  process  before  the  Magistrates  of  St. 
Andrews,  in  which  Thomas  Buchanan  and  Klizabeth  Traill  his 
spouse  were  defenders,  it  was  pleaded,  that "  Mr.  Thomas  Boch- 
quhanan  is  suppost  of  the  universitie  of  St.  And*  and  ane  ac- 
tual) student  of  theologie,  and  yt>ye  the  said  cause  should  be 
remhtit  to  the  rector  of  his  off™  (assessor*)  as  only  juges  com- 
petent y to, and  the  provestand  baillies  aucht  to  declair  them- 
selffis  incompetent  in  the  said  cans."  The  pursuer  pleaded  that 
"the  former  allegiance  aucht  and  sowld  be  repellit,  in  respect 
of  his  bill  conceavit  upon  anedeid  don  betwix  Helene  Hunter, 
spouse  to  the  said  perscwar,  and  the  said  Elizabeth  Traill  quha 
is  na  suppost  of  the  universitie,  and  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  onlie 
convenit  for  his  enterin,  qlk  can  na  way  is  stay  this  actioun,  Dot 
thebailleis  in  respect  y«t>f  aucht  to  proceed  heiruntill."  f  Bur- 
row Court  of  St.  Andrews,  Dec.  14,  1591.) 

II"  I  was  in  thechalmerabon  (says  James  Melville)  and  hard 
all,  and  cam  down  at  last  to  the  ending  of  if '  (Diary,  p.  91, 92.) 


UN  Or  ANDUW  XKUnUEBtl 


treating  ef  the  Being  and  Attribute*  of  God,  Creation, 
•ad  Providence*  to  expose  the  errors  eontaifled  in  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  end  to  shew  that  they  were  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  both  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  No  sooner  was  this  known,  than  the 
professors  of  philosophy  raised  an  outcry  against  him, 
almost  as  violent  as  that  of  the  craftsmen  or  Epbesus, 
when  the  Apostle  preached  against  idolatry,  and-  from 
motives  not  essentially  different  from  theirs.*  Tbey 
oemplsjned  that  their  character  was  attacked,  and 
their  credit  undermined ;  and  that  a  philosopher  who 
had  beea  held  im  memorial!  y  in  veneration  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  world,  was  falsely  accused  and  inde- 
cently trad  need.  80  zealous  wash  the  members  of  St. 
Leonard's  College,  that  they  delivered  solemn  orations 
in  defence  of  Aristotle,  containing  invectives  against 
the  individual  who  had  been  so  presumptuous  as  to 


oendemn  their  oracle ;  by  which  means  the  minds  of 
the  students  were  iniamed,  and  Melville  was  exposed 
to  personal  danger. 

Tu  ne  cede  matis,  ttdctmtro  emdeh&orito,  wss  Mel- 
ville's motto,  and  the  principle  by  which  he 
guided  on  all  such  occasions. f  Disregarding  the  igno- 
rant clamonr  and  interested  alarm  which  had  been  ex- 
cited, he  persisted  in  the  coarse  which  he  had  taken  1 
and,  when  the  subject  wss  introduced  in  the  public 
meetings  of  the  university  at  vacations  and  promo- 
tions, he  refuted  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  with 
such  readiness,  force  of  reasoning,  and  overpowering 
eloquence,  aa  reduced  them  to  silence.  Before  he  had 
been  two  years  at  fit.  Andrews,  a  favourable  change 
waa  visible  on  the  university.  Many  of  those  who 
had  been  most  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  near 
lemming,  as  they  called  it,  were  induced  to  apply  to 
the  acquisition  of  ancient  languages.  Instead  or  boast- 
ing perpetually  of  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  quo- 
tins;  him  ignorantly  at  second-hand,  tbey  perused  his 
writings  in  the  original ;  studied  the  arte  for  purposes 
of  utility,  and  net  lor  shew  and  verbal  contention ; 
nod,  becoming  real  philosophers  and  theologians,  ac- 
knowledged mat  they  had  undergone  **  a  wonderful 
transportation  out  of  darkness  into  light."  Among 
these  were  John  Malcolm  and  Andrew  Duncan,  then 
regents  of  St.  Leonard's,  and  afterwards  ministers  of 
Perth  and  Crail,  who  from  being  among  the  keenest 
opponents,  were  converted  into  warm  admirers  and 
steady  friends  of  Melville.:}: 

From  his  academical  labours,  Melville  was  sum- 
moned to  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  church, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  polity  which  he  had  been  so 
active  in  establishing.  Soon  after  James  had  taken 
the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  Esme 
Stewart,  Lord  d'Aubigne,  a  cousin  of  his  father's, 
arrived  from  France.  He  gave  out  that  he  came  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  his  royal  relative,  and  to  claim  cer- 
tain lands  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  an* 
cestors;  but  excuses  were  found  for  prolonging  his 
stay,  and  it  soon  appeared,  that  his  journey  had  been 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  advancing  more  serious 
and  extensive  designs.  Since  the  coronation  of  James, 
all  intercourse  between  the  courts  of  Scotland  and 
France  had  been  broken  off,  and  those  who  were  suc- 
cessively-entrusted with  the  regency  had  cultivated  an 
exclusive  connection  with  England.  The  present  was 
deemed,  by  the  king  of  France  and  house  of  Guise, 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their  influence 
over  the  counsels  of  this  country,  and:  d'Aubigne  was 


•  "  Thair  breadwinner,  thair  honor,  thair  estimation,  all  was 
froain,  gUF  Aristotle  should  be  so  owirharled  in  the  heiring  of 
thair  scholbrs."    (Diary,  p.  91.)        f  Melvini  Epist  p.  70. 

\  Melville's  Diary,  p.  92.  John  Malcolm  was  the  son  of  An- 
drew Malcolm,  who  (in  instrument  of  sasine  to  Monedy  Roger, 
Oct.  29,  1577,)  is  called  "  Proridus  vir  Andreas  Malcolme. 
pifctor  burgen,  bnrgi  de  Perth."— I  have  a  copy  of  the  history 
of  Polybius  (Basileae  1549.  Folio.  Gr.  ft,  Lat.)  which  has  the 
following  inscription  on  the  title-page  in  Melville's  hand- 
writing :  **  Andreas  MelvJnus  me  jure  possidet,  ex  dono  Joan- 
ait  SltlcolmL     T«f  it  •»•  *Oi«f  Mat  StSmSTSssf.** 


eisjed  s  ft  instrument  for  accomplishing  this  object 
insismatiejr  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  young 
monarch*  His  prepossessing  person  and  engaging 
mannsvs  mads  aa  easy  conquest  of  the  royal  affectiom 
snd  he  quickly  rose?  through  a  gradation  of  h« 
to  OeDnks  Of  Lennox*  and  Lord  High  Ckamb 
Under  his  influence  the  court  underwent  a  coo 
changer  and  wis  filled  with  persons  who  were  addict- 
ed to  popery,  or  u  h  0  had  uniformly  opposed  the  king's 
authority v  or  whoso  private  characters  rendered  thro^ 
totally  unworthy  of  senses  as  the  royal  ear.  Ammf 
these  was  Captain  James  Stewart,  a  sooof  Lani  OaanV 
tree,  and  a  man  of  the  meet  profligate  eassmets  aa*? 
unprincipled  ambition.  By  these  nnetarte  ate  Aetna* 
was  undertaken  of  exebaiiginf  the  fhsndshJn  of  Aaffc. 
land  for  that  of  France,  and*  of  assnnsatiiw  taw  hjbbw 
of  Qnsen  Mary  with  thai  of  her  son  in  tk*j  spsjann» 
ment  of  the  kingdom;  a  design  whso*  eevM  net  as- 
carried  into  ezeentien  without  overturning  all  naat  had1 
been  done  dnring  fonrtssn  years,  and  expo****;  the  ssV 
tional  liberties  and  the  Protestant  estsMlshiposrt 
ntmost  peril.* 

This  change  on  ana  conrt  eeald  not  fail  to 
ministers  of  the  eknrels,  whe  had  reeeiTed 
information  of  the  pr< 
fears  were  eonirmed 
ssminary  priests 

'  eeverai  nevaon 


ef«raetial 
the~ 


eteot  that  wan  ea  Jon*.  T[ 
by  (he  arittal  af  JsmaJeu  1 
abroad,  and  by *aeofMe\i*i 
\  iaiaeaeeat  keaae  w*»  am> 
teetantmi*.  TaWTO*sejS> 
•  of  the  daasmt  wide*  sjsaa 
atmcmv«uUeaaaaaaah> 


of  aba 


taeed  the  nenssh  isiMsaWf 
the  Jealousy  of  the  mUeOsV  ' 
red  arid  kiadled  into +anmv» 


wythe 


of 

hitherto 

ingiy  warned  their  bearera 
apprehended,  and  pointed  t 
airy  of  the  house  of  Gains  and  of 
after  holding  a  ooafaieaos  with  so 
deslsrsd  himaslf  a  eosrvert  to  the 
and  publicly 
recantation  allayed 
was  soon  after  revived 
interception  of  lsttsrs 
sation  to  the  Roman  Catholios  to  m 
teat  tenets  for  a  time,  provided  mer 
ward  attachment  to /the  ancient  fafta, 
every  opportunity  of  advancing  it  in  sscrsLj: 
discovery  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  that  1 
rable  transaction,  the  awearing  of  the  National  Can* 
nant.  It  was  drawn  up  by  John  Craig,  and  eoaejstsJ 
of  an  abjuration,  in  the  most  solemn  snd  explicit  I 
of  the  various  articles  of  the  nonieh  system,  and 
engagement  to  adhere  to  and  defend  the  doctrine  asi 
discipline  of  the  reformed  church  in  Scotland.  Aa  the 
stability  of  the  Protestant  religion  depended  **  unoa 
the  safety  and  good  behaviour  of  the  King's  Majesty, 
as  upon  a  comfortable  instrument  of  God's  messy 
granted  to  thia  country,"  the  covenanters  pledaaa 
themselves  farther,  "  under  the  same  oath,  hand-Writ, 
and  pains,  that  we  shall  defend  his  person  and  author- 
ity with  oar  goods,  bodies,  and  Uvea,  in  the  defend 
of  Christ's  evangel,  liberties  of  our  country,  ministra- 
tion of  justice,  and  punishment  of  iniquity,  against  sll 
enemies  within  this  realm  or  without.**.  This  bead 
was  sworn  and  subscribed  by  the  King  and  hia  house- 
hold, and  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  an  order  ef 
the  Privy  Council  and  an  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, by  all  ranks  of  persons  through  the  kingdom: 
the  ministers  zealously  promoting  the  subscription  of 
it  in  their  respective  parishes.) 

This  solemn  transaction  had  a  powerful  influence  is 
riveting  the  attachment  of  the  nation  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  but  it  did  not  prevent  thbse  who  had  engross 
ed  the  royal  favour  from  prosecuting  the  designs  which 


*  See  Note  V. 

4>  Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  96—99. 

1  Spotswood,  p.  308.    Strype's  Annals,  vol.  ii.  pw  6*n>  0L 

|]  The  subscriptions  to  the  National  Covenant  ia  the  enseal 
parishes  of  Anstruther,  Pittenweea,  and  Abercromby,  snaosst* 
ed  to  743  ;  and  are  still  preserved  with  the  attestation  of  B%> 
William  Clark,  the  minister,  and  two  witneaaat,  (awassSw ef 
the  Kirk  Session  dY  AnssranW.)       .        .         *™^ 
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d  formed.  The  uncomplying  spirit  of  presby- 
i  always  rendered  it  odious  to  despotieal  rulers, 
addition  to  this  feeling,  Lennox  and  his  asso- 
vere  actuated  by  the  desire  of  revenging  the 
which  they  thought  had  been  put  on  them  by 
ochere,  and  of  gratifying  their  rapacity  by 
on  the  ecclesiastical  livings.  They  accord- 
jsolved  on  restoring  episcopacy,  and  filling  the 
ics  with  creatures  of  their  own. 
death  of  Archbishop  Boyd  afforded  them  an 
uity  of  commencing  their  scheme.  Though 
olations  recognizing  episcopacy,  which  were 
t  Leith  in  1572,  had  been  formally  abrogated 
Greneral  Assembly,  and  abandoned  and  virtually 
d  by  the  court,*  yet  were  they  now  revived  by 
of  Privy  Council. f  The  disposal  of  the  see 
igow  was  given  to  Lennox,  who  offered  it  to 
t  ministers,  upon  the  condition  of  their  making 
him  its  revenues  and  contenting  themselves 
i  annual  pension.  The  offer  wa9  at  last  accept- 
flobert  Montgomery,  minister  of  Stirling,  "  a 
in,  feeble,  presumptuous,  and  more  apt,  by  the 
les  of  his  character,  to  have  alienated  the  peo- 
n  an  order  already  beloved,  than  to  reconcile 
»  one  which  was  the  object  of  their  hatred. "£ 
vile  bargain ,"11  made  at  a  time  when  the  epis- 
ffice  stood  condemned  by  the  General  Assem- 
i  tending  directly  to  place  the  church  at  issue 
le  government,  excited  universal  indignation. 
Assembly  which  met  in  October  1581,  the  affair 
irmly  taken  up,  and  Montgomery  put  to  the 
The  royal  authority  was  interposed  in  his  de- 
ind  a  message  from  his  majesty  signified,  that 
d  not  permit  Montgomery  to  he  prosecuted  for 
ng  the  bishopric,  but  that  the  Assembly  might 
I  against  him  for  any  thing  that  was  faulty  in 
or  doctrine.  Upon  this  Melville  stood  forward 
teenser,  and  presented  a  libel  against  him,  con- 
of  fifteen  articles.  Montgomery  having  with- 
while  the  proof  was  taking,  the  Assembly  re- 
the  process  to  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling,  ap- 
g  them  to  report  their  decision  on  it  to  the  Pro- 
Synod  of  Lothian,  who  were  empowered  to 
ice  sentence  against  him,  if  found  guilty,  ac- 
;  to  the  laws  of  the  church.  And  in  the  mean 
ley  prohibited  him  from  leaving  his  ministry  at 
I  and  intruding  into  the  bishopric  of  Glas  w. 
njnnction  he  disobeyed.  The  ministers  who 
*d  the  chapter  of  Glasgow  were  charged  to 
im  as  their  bishop  ;  and  upon  their  refusal,  the 
Uooncil  decided,  that  the  bishopric  had  devolv- 
the  hands  of  the  king,  and  might  be  disposed 
ia  sole  authority .$    For  entering  on  Montgom- 


onsequence  of  a  supplication  from  the  church — "  The 
f  Secret  Coansell  trunk  ia  meit  and  advyscs  the  Kings 
►  suspend  bit  hienis  bandit  on  making  any  gift  grant  or 
of  the  prelacies  abonewritten  (Aberbrothock  and  Pail- 
any  part  yrof,  qlk  may  hinder  and  prejudge  the  disso- 
if  the  same  according  to  the  forme  els  intend  it  and 
aeit  to  be  done.  And  ordainis  this  pnt  act  to  be  maide 
9*  ad  futnram  rei  memoriam,**  (Record  of  Privy 
,  June  2,  1579.)  On  the  9th  of  May,  1581,  "the 
lialie  with  advys  of  the  Lords  of  Secret  Counsall." 
that  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  would 
permanent,  "  quhill  the  auncient  bound  is  of  the  diocies 
Ivad,  quhair  the  parochines  ar  thick  togidderand  small 
neittea,  and  quhair  they  ar  of  over  great  and  lairge 
to  be  devydit,  that  thairefter  presbyteries  or  elder- 
ly be  constitut,"  &c.  appoints  commissioners  to  attend 
'"  "  of  ."    '      '  " 


.  (Collection  of  Acts  of  Secret  Council  by  Sir 
y,  Clerk  Register.) 

t>rd  of  Privy  Council,  Octob.  28,  1581. 
Robertson. 

Ipottwood,  in  respect  of  the  simoniacal  nature  of  the 
designs  it 

oprick  of  Glasgow  devolvit  in  the  Ring's  hands  t  Re- 
Privy  Council,  April  12, 1582.— When  the  royal  gift, 
og  the  bishopric  jmcmo  jure,  was  presented  to  the  Lords 
on  for  confirmation,  the  King  discharged  them,  by  let- 
i  admitting  the  commissioners  of  the  church  as  a  party. 


ery's  cause  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  As- 
sembly, the  members  of  the  synod  of  Lothian  were 
summoned  before  the  Privy  Council.  They  appeared ; 
and  Pont,  in  thrir  name,  after  protestation  of  their 
readiness  to  yield  all  lawful  obedience,  declined  the 
judgment  of  the  council,  as  incompetent,  according  to 
the  Taws  of  the  country,  to  take  cognizance  of  a  cause 
which  was  purely  ecclesiastical.*  This  was  done 
amidst  the  menaces  and  taunts  of  Captain  Stewart, 
now  created  Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  exceedingly  ex- 
asperated at  seeing  the  King  shed  tears,  while  one  of 
the  ministers  affectionately  warned  him  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  wicked  counsellors. 

Melville  was  chose*  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly which  met  at  St.  Andrews  in  April  1589. 
Upon  their  taking  up  Montgomery's  cause,  as  referred 
to  them  by  the  presbytery  of  Stirling,  the  Master  of 
Requests  presented  a  letter  from  his  Majesty,  desiring 
the  Assembly  not  to  proceed  against  him  for  any  thing 
connected  with  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow.  Soon  after 
a  messengcr-at-arms  entered  the  house,  and  charged 
the  moderator  and  members  of  Assembly,  on  the  pain 
of  rebellion,  to  desist  entirely  from  the  prosecution. 
After  serious  deliberation,  they  agreed  to  address  a 
respectful  letter  to  his  Majesty  ;  resolved  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  proceed  with  the  trial ;  summoned  Mont- 
gomery, who  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council ;  ratified 
the  sentence  of  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling,  suspending 
him  from  the  exercise  of  the  ministry ;  and,  having 
found  eight  articles  of  the  charge  against  him  proved, 
declared  that  he  had  incurred  the  censures  of  deposi- 
tion and  excommunication.  The  pronouncing  of  the 
sentence  was  prevented  by  the  submission  of  the  cul- 
prit, who  appeared  before  the  Assembly,  withdrew 
iris  appeal,  and  solemnly  promised  to  interfere  no  far- 
ther with  the  bishopric.  Though  gratified  with  this 
act  of  submission,  the  Assembly  dreaded  his  tergiver- 
sation, and  therefore  gave  instructions  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow  to  watch  his  conduct  and,  provided 
he  violated  his  engagement,  to  convey  information  in- 
stantly to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  who  wen  au- 
thorized to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him.  The 
event  shewed  that  these  precautions  were  not  un- 
necessary. Urged  on  by  his  own  avarice,  and  by  the 
importunities  of  Lennox,  who  was  incensed  at  his 
designs  being  thwarted,  the  Assembly  was  scarcely 
broken  up  when  Montgomery  began  to  preach  at  court 
and  revived  his  claims  to  the  bishopric.  The  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow  having  met  in  consequence  of  this, 
he  entered  the  house  in  which  they  were  assembled, 
accompanied  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  and  an 
armed  force,  and  presented  an  order  from  the  king  to 
stop  their  procedure.  Upon  their  refusal,  the  modera- 
tor, John  Howieson,  minister  of  Cambuslang,  was 
pulled  out  of  the  chair  by  the  provost,  and  after  being 
struck  several  times  with  great  brutality,  was  convey- 
ed to  prison.  For  testifying  their  indignation  at  such 
conduct,  the  students  of  the  university  were  dispersed 
by  the  guard  and  several  of  them  wounded.  But,  in4 
spite  of  the  confusion  produced  by  this  disgraceful  in- 
trusion, the  presbytery  continued  sitting  until  they 
finished  their  deed,  finding,  that  Montgomery  had  vio- 
lated his  promise  and  contravened  the  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  This  was  transmitted  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh,  who  appointed  John  Davidson, 
minister  of  Libberton,  to  excommunicate  Montgomery. 
Davidson  pronounced  the  sentence  accordingly  ;  and, 


Bat  the  Lords  passed  an  interlocutor  (May  25,)  sustaining 
their  right  to  be  heard.  On  this  occasion  the  ministers  had 
the  support  of  all  the  advocates,  except  David  Macgill.  who 
was  King's  advocate  and  Montgomery's  procurator.  When 
the  cause  came  to  be  called,  the  President  was  sent  for  to  Dal- 
keith by  the  King,  and  a  stop  put  to  the  process.  (Cald.  iii. 
109.) 

•  Dischairge  proceiding  contra  Mr.  Ro!  Montgomerie  :  Rec. 
of  Privy  Council,  die  ui  supra. 
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although  the  court  threatened  and  stormed,  It  wm  in- 
timated on  the  succeeding  Sabbath  from  the  pulpits 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  all  the  surrounding 
churches.*  . 

Lennox  and  Amn  were  enraged  beyond  measure  at 
this  resolute  behaviour  of  the  church  court*.  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  the  Privy  Council,  declaring 
the  excommunication  of  Montgomery  to  be  null  and 
roid.  Such  as  refused  him  payment  of  the  episcopal 
rents  were  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  eastle  of 
Inverness.!  The  College  of  Glasgow  was  laid  under 
a  temporary  interdict  on  account  of  the  opposition 
made  by  its  members  to  their  new  bishop.  The  min- 
isters of  Edinburgh,  on  accooa*  of  their  freedom  in 
condemning  the  late  measures  of  the  court  and  point- 
ing ont  the  favourites  as  the  guilty  advisers  of  them, 
were  repeatedly  called  before  the  council  and  insulted ; 
and  John  Dory  was  banished  from  the  capital  and  dis- 
charged from  preaching.:): 

Melnlle  preached  the  sermon  |  at  the  opening  of  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  extraordinarily  con- 
Tened  at  this  critical  Juncture  of  affairs.  He  inveigh- 
ed against  those  who  had  introduced  the  bhdU  gulSef 
(as  he  termed  it)  of  absolute  power  into  the  country, 
and  who  sought  to  erect  a  new  popedom  In  the  person 
of  the  prince.  The  Pope,  he  said,  was  the  first  who 
united  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  to  the  civil,  which 
he  had  wrested  from  the  emperor.  Since  the  Refor- 
mation, he  had,  with  the  view  of  suppressing  the  Gos- 
pel, delegated  his  absolute  power  to  the  emperor  and 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  France ;  and  from  France, 
where  it  had  produced  the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
it  was  brought  into  this  country.  He  mentioned  the 
design,  then  on  foot,  of  resigning  the  King's  authority 
into  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  which  had  been  devised 
eight  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  France,  and  was  ex- 
pressed in  prints  containing  the  figure  of  a  queen  with 
•  child  kneeling  at  her  feet  and  craving  her  blessing. 
And  he  named  Bishops  Beaton  and  Leslie  as  the  chief 
managers  of  that  affair.  "  This  will  be  called  med- 
dling with  civil  affairs,"  exclaimed  he;  "bat  these 
things  tend  to  the  wreck  of  religion,  and  therefore  I 
rehearse  them."tf 

This  meeting  being  considered  as  a  continuation  of 
the  preceding  Assembly,  Melville  was  appointed  to 
retain  the  chair.  The  Assembly  drew  up  a  spirited 
remonstrance  to  the  Kins  and  council,  complaining  of 
the  late  proceedings  and  craving  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. They  complained  that  the  authority  of  the 
church  had  been  abrogated,  her  censures  condemned 
and  disannulled,  and  her  ministers  obstructed  and 
shamefully  abused  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties ;  that  his  Majesty  had  been  persuaded  by  some 
of  his  counsellors  to  lay  claim  to  a  spiritual  power,  as 
if  he  could  not  be  a  complete  kino;  and  head  of  the 
commonwealth  unless  he  was  also  head  of  the  church ; 
and  that  the  two  jurisdictions,  which  God  had  divided, 
were  thus  confounded,  benefices  conferred  by  absolute 
authority,  and  unworthy  persons  intruded  into  the 
ministerial  office  to  gratify  the  will  of  men  and  advance 
their  worldly  interest  to  the  great  hurt  of  religion  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  standing  laws  of  the  land. 
These  complaints  were  arranged  under  fourteen  heads, 
and  the  assembly  concluded  by  "  beseeching  his  Ma- 
jesty most  humbly,  for  the  love  of  God  who  had 
placed  his  Grace  on  the  royal  throne,  and  had  hitherto 
wondrously  maintained  and  defended  his  authority," 
to  redress  their  grievances,  with  "  the  advice  of  men 


*  Buik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  ff.  114.  117—123.  Cald.  MS.  vol. 
iii.  p.  68.  74—77.  83.  91—112.  Melville's  Diary,  p.  95.  Spots- 
wood,  p.  316—320.  ^ 

When  informed  that  Davidson  had  ventured  to  preach  in 
his  own  church  on  the  Sabbath  subsequent  to  the  excommuni- 
cation, Lennox  exclaimed,  (Tut  un petit  Diable  ! 

t  Record  of  Privy  Council,  July  20,  1582. 

{  Cald.  iii.  108. 114.  y  His  text  was  1  Tim.  iv.  10. 

j  Bloody  knife  or  sword.  1  Cald.  iH.  113, 114. 


.«MidiBftvalti 


and  they  i 
men,  who 


that  lav  God  and  do 
quietness  of  this 
pointed,  along  with  a  i 
to  Perth,  where  the  king  i 
present  tUs  remooatraace. 

The  favourites  aipresssd  high  < 
lag  of  this  deputation,  a»d  nWi 
oommiasioneie  would  he 
to  approach  the  court.  Whan  they  i 
James  Melville  of  Halhill  waited 
and  besought  him  to  persuade  his  i 
as  Lennox  and  Amn  m 
against  him  for  the  active  part  wi 
defeating  their  measures.  When  this  advise)  wasessr* 
municsted  to  him,  and  his  nsphew  began  ta>  aogsasm 
net  to  despise  the  friendly  warninayaf  uneir  kaasaanv 
Melville  replied, «  I  mm  not  mirasn,  thank  Gad !  ner 
feeble*piriled.in  the  cause  and  rsinaagi  e*T  Chmtt: 
come  what  God  pleases  to  sendv-em^eoaajMnnion  nmfl 
he  executed."  Having  next  day  obtained  messes  is 
the  king  in  council,  ha  niasenunjl  tarn  reamamnwmaaa, 
When  it  had  been  reads  Aran,  looking.resuid  tfte  ss- 
ssmbly  with  m  threatening  « 
"Who  dares  subscribe  these 
«  Wn  dam,"  "plied  Melville;  mud 
table,  he  took  the  pea  from  the  clerk  mad 
The  other  commissioners  hnmedistnly  followed 
example.  Presumptuous  mmeVdnrins  mm  Arms  i 
he  felt  awed  and  abashed  for  the 
addressed  the  commiesjoaars  in  m 

peaceably  diersissed.  Certain 
pened  to  be  present*  aTnvemnid 
tooishmeot  at  the  bold  caJrianm  of  thm  miAh  . 
could  soaroely  be  pemsded  that  they  hmdnoanamnnsi 
fores  at  band  to-  support  them.  Well  might  tmay  Is 
surprised ;  for  more  than  forty  years  nlspsad  naWtntt 
period,  before  any  of  their  ■iwiUiyinsm  aymte  nhts  tv 
meet  the  frown  of  an  arbitrary  aonrt  with  amah  ine> 
oess  and  intrepidity.* 

In  all  these  ooeteodings,  the  ministers  of  thsohaan 
bad  no  eoantenanes  or  support  from  4km  noMhay. 
They  noted  solely  upon  their  own  conviction*  of  daty, 
and  were  not  animated  by  any  assurances  of  nrostetios 
from  the  rage  of  those  whom  they  offended.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  their  having  been  concerned  in  the 
confederacy  which  subsequently  produced  a  cheap 
in  the  administration  of  the  country.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  it  is  evident  that  their  resistance  contributed 
greatly  to  check  the  career  of  the  favourites,  sea 
roused  the  nation  to  assert  their  liberties,  so  ignomiaj- 
ously  trampled  on  by  unworthy  minions  and  in  tolas  t 
strangers.  Had  they  acted  in  aa  passive  m  manner  at 
the  nobility  had  hitherto  done,  a  despotism  might  htvs 
been  established  in  the  country,  which  nothing  short 
of  a  national  convulsion  could  have  overturned.  The 
resistance  which  they  made  to  the  arbitrary  measnrsi 
of  the  court  waa  perfectly  defensible  and  legal.  While 
they  kept  within  the  strict  line  of  ecclesiastical  busi- 
ness, their  procedure  was  authorised  by  law.  They 
were  entitled  to  disregard  the  prohibitory  mandates 
which  were  issued,  and  to  hold  them  as  forged,  at 
surreptitiously  obtained,  or  as  illegally  granted  by 
corrupt  courtiers,  who  attempted  to  euperaede  the 
statutes  of  the  realm  and  to  stop  the  established  course 
of  justice.  And  they  had  a  right  to  employ,  in  de- 
fence of  their  liberties,  those  censures  which  were 
competent  to  them,  and  which  in  this  light  had  bees 
solemnly  sanctioned  and  repeatedly  recognised  by  ads 
of  the  legislature.  At  the  same  time  their  resistance 
was  tempered  by  a  becoming  respect  for  authority  and 
a  due  regard  to  public  peace.  They  supplicated,  re- 
presented, remonstrated.  No  tumult  was  excited  by 
them.  And  although  pulpits  were  forced,  sod  church- 
courts  violated,  and  ministers  assaulted,  they  never  sft- 


•  Buik  of  the  Uoir.  Kirk,  ff.  125-1S7.     Melville's  Dferr 
p.  96.  Cald.  MS.  rol.  iii.  p.  133-129.    Pato^part  3.  P.4& 
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tempted  to  raise  the  populace,  nor,  according  to  a 
practice  common  at  that  time,  to  arm  their  friends  in 
their  defence. 

The  haughtiness,  rapacity,  and  arbitrary  procedure 
of  the  favourites  at  length  exhausted  the  patience  of 
the  nobles,  who  resolved  to  free  themselves  and  their 
country  from  a  disgraceful  servitude.  The  course 
which  they  took  to  accomplish  this  was  very  different 
from  the  open  and  regular  resistance  maintained  by 
the  assemblies  of  the  church.  A  combination  having 
been  secretly  formed  among  the  principal  barons,  they 

fot  possession  of  the  king's  person  by  surprise,  and 
aving  compelled  Lennox  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
Arran  to  confine  himself  to  one  of  his  own  houses, 
took  npon  themselves  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 
By  this  enterprise,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Raid 
of  Ruthven,  the  chuTch  was  restored  to  her  liberty,  and 
enjoyed  a  temporary  calm.  Nothing  can  be  a  clearer 
proof  of  the  haughtiness  with  which  Lennox  had  used 
bis  power,  and  the  dangerous  influence  which  he  was 
understood  to  possess  over  the  royal  mind,  than  the 
inexorable  manner  in  which  the  confederated  lords  in- 
sisted on  his  quitting  the  conn  try,  contrasted  with  their 
conduct  to  Arran,  whose  personal  character  and  pri- 
vate manners  were  incomparably  more  hatefol  and  de- 
tested. If  they  were  really  acteated  by  any  favour 
for  the  latter,  or,  which  ie  the  more  probable  supposi- 
tion, if  they  imagined  that  the  detestation  felt  at  his 
▼ices  would  prevent  hira  from  ever  regaining  his  for- 
mer influence,  they  were  soon  undeceived  and  smarted 
severely  for  their  criminal  partiality  or  impolitic  for- 
bearance. 

While  Melville  was  engaged  in  this  contest  in  be* 
half  of  the  liberties  of  the  church,  he  found  himself 
involved  in  the  performance  of  extraordinary  duty  at 
SL  Andrews.  On  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  when 
the  General  Assembly  required  the  bishops  to  under- 
take individually  the  charge  of  a  particular  congrega- 
tion, Archbishop  Adamson  commenced  preaching  as 
colleague  to  Robert  Hamilton,  the  minister  of  St.  An- 
drews. But,  as  the  archbishop  had  frequently  occasion 
to  be  absent,  and  did  not  always  feel  himself  disposed, 
when  he  was  at  home,  to  appear  in  the  pulpit,  Melville 
was  often  prevailed  on,  at  his  request,  to  occupy  his 
place.  On  the  death  of  Hamilton  the  kirk-session 
petitioned  for  his  services  regularly,  and  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  parish,  the  public  duties  of  the  Sab- 
bath were  divided  between  him  and  his  nephew,  James 
Melville.*  He  was  extremely  anxious  that  they 
should  fix  on  a  person  properly  qualified  for  discharg- 
ing the  pastoral  duties  among  them,  and  one  who 
might  be  useful  in  that  station  to  the  university.  His 
exertions  in  forwarding  this  object  were  not  sponta- 
neous on  his  part,  but  made  at  the  express  appoint- 
ment of  the  General  Assembly  and  at  the  particular 
request  of  the  kirk-session  of  St.  Andrews.f  The  in- 
dividual first  chosen  wa9  the  celebrated  Robert  Pont. 
He  had  held  the  office  of  a  ruling  elder  in  that  city  for 
some  time  after  the  Reformation,  but  was  at  present 
minister  of  St.  Cuth belt's  church,  and  provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Edinburgh.^  In  compliance  with  the 


•  Melville's  Diary,  p.  66. 

f  Register  of  Kirk-session  of  St.  Andrews,  Dec.  6.  and  20, 
1581,  and  May  9, 1582.     Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  134,  a. 

J  Pont  was  a  native  of  Culross,  (Dav.  Buchanan,  MS.  De 
Script.  Scot.)  and  was  incorporated  into  St.  Leonard's  College 
Id  the  year  1554,  (Reg.  Univ.)  "  Mr.  Robert  Font"  signs, 
among  the  elders,  a  deed  of  the  session,  March  20, 1560,  and 
another  May  14,1561.  (Record  of  Kirk -session  of  St.  An- 
drews.) I  understand  him  to  be  the  person  called  *'  Mr.  Robert 
Kynpont,"  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  from  St.  Andrews 
to  the  General  Assembly  1560,  and  whom  the  Assembly  declared 
qualified  "  for  tninistring  and  teaching.'*  (Keith,  Hist  498.) 
"  Maister  Robert  Poott  coram  is.«ioner  of  the  superintend  en  trie 
of  Murray,"  was  presented  "  to  the  personage  and  vicarage  of 
the  paritn  kirk  of  Birnie,  in  the  diocie  of  Murray,"  Jan.  13, 
1567,  (Reg.  of  Present,  to  Benefices,  vol.  i.  f  2.)  He  was  pre- 
tested to  **  the  vicarage  of  St.  Cuthbert's  kirk,  vaicand  be  the 
deceit*  of  W»  Hairiew,"  Dec.  29, 1578,  (Reg.  of  Privy  Seal, 
2  G 


invitation  now  given  him,  Pont  came  to  St.  Andrews, 
and  officiated  as  minister  to  the  congregation  for  near- 
ly twelve  months,  bnt  being  unable  to  procure  a 
stipend,  left  it  with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly.* This  occurrence,  with  the  causes  in  which  it 
originated,  was  the  occasion  of  much  uneasiness  to 
Melville.  The  late  minister  of  the  town  had,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  grown  remiss  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  pastoral  functions,  and  allowed  the  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  to  fall  in  a  great  measure  into 
disuse.  The  consequence  was,  that  many  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  had  no  desire  to  obtain  an  ac- 
tive and  conscientious  minister,  and  would  have  been 
much  better  pleased  with  a  person  of  mean  gifts,  pro- 
vided only  he  would  allow  them  to  live  at  peace,  as 
they  termed  it,  and  not  disturb  them  with  reproofs 
from  the  pulpit,  or  with  sessional  prosecutions.  The 
prior  and  pensioners  of  the  abbey,  availing  themselves 
of  this  feeling,  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  set- 
tlement of  a  regular  pastor,  and,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  retained  the  funds  des- 
tined for  his  support  In  their  own  hands.  Finding 
that  their  services  were  made  an  excuse  for  delaying 
the  settlement,  Melville  and  his  nephew  resolved  to 
discontinue  them.  On  being  informed  of  this,  the 
presbytery  issued  orders  for  the  speedy  filling  up  of 
the  vacant  charge.  This  injunction,  with  the  repri- 
mand with  which  it  was  accompanied,  gave  great  of- 
fence; and  two  of  the  bailies  caused  the  precentor  to 
read  to  the  congregation  a  paper,  drawn  up  in  the 
name  of  the  prior,  and  containing  the  most  disrespect- 
ful reflections  on  the  presbytery;  for  which  they 
were  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  and  en- 
joined to  make  public  satisfaction.!  Smeton  and  Ar- 
buthnot,  the  Principals  of  the  Universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen,  were  afterwards  successively  chosen 
ministers  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  so  sensible  were  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  importance  of  having  that 
town  provided  with  an  able  and  zealous  pastor,  that 
they  agreed  to  their  translation.  But  the  King,  in- 
fluenced, as  was  supposed,  by  the  prior,  prohibited  it 
in  both  instances,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  injurious 
to  the  universities.:):  By  these  means,  that  extensive 
parish  was  kept  vacant  during  upwards  of  three 
years.  J 

The  services  which  Melville  had  performed  gratui* 
toasly,  though  acceptable  to  the  body  of  the  people, 
exposed  him  to  ill-wilt  and  abuse  on  the  part  of  not  a 
few.  As  long  as  he  continued  to  preach,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  refrain  from  condemning  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  obstructed  the  settlement  of  the 
parish.  The  umbrage  taken  at  this  was  increased  by 
the  plainness  with  which  he  rebuked  the  more  fla- 
grant vices  which  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  and 
were  overlooked  by  those  in  authority.  Galled  by 
his  reproofs,  the  provost  one  day  rose  from  his  seat 
in  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  and  left  the  chuTch, 
muttering  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  preacher.  Pla- 
cards were  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the  new  college, 
threatening  to  set  fire  to  the  Principal's  lodging,  to 
bastinade  him,  and  to  chase  him  out  of  the  town. 
His  friend 8  became  alarmed  for  his  safety,  but  he  re- 
mained unintimidated,  and  refused  to  give  place  to 
the  violence  of  his  adversaries.  He  summoned  the 
provost  before  the  presbytery  for  contempt  of  divine 
ordinances.  He  persevered  in  his  public  censures  of 
vice.  One  of  the  placards  was  known,  by  the  French 
and  Italian  phrases  in  it,  to  be  the  production  of  James 
Learraont  younger  of  Balcomy,  This  Melville  pro- 
duced to  the  congregation,  at  the  end  of  a  sermon  in 
which  he  had  been  uncommonly  free  and  vehement, 


vol.  xlv.  f.  97.)  He  was  made  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Jan 
27, 1571,  and  resigned  that  place,  June  S3, 1685,  (Reg.  of  Pre- 
sent vols.  i.  and  ii.) 

•  Buik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  134,  a.     f  lb.  ff.  132,  b.  134,  a. 

t  See  Note  W.      Q  Records  of  Kirk-seasion  of  St  Andrews 
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and  described  the  author  of  it,  who  was  sitting  before 
him,  as  "  a  Frenchified,  Italianized,  joly  gentleman, 
who  had  polluted  many  marriage-beds,  and  now  boas- 
ted that  he  would  pollute  the  church  of  God  by  bas- 
tinading  his  servants."  He  silenced  his  adversaries 
at  this  time,  but  they  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  re- 
venging themselves  for  the  freedoms  which  he  had 
taken  with  them.* 

During  these  transactions  several  distinguished  men 
were  removed  by  death.  In  the  year  1583,  John  Win- 
ram,  sub-prior  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Andrews,  and  super- 
intendent of  Fife,  died  at  an  advanced  age.f  Though 
inclined  to  the  reformed  sentiments  at  an  early  period, 
he  retained  his  situation  in  the  popish  church  until  its 
overthrow.  His  timidity  and  temporizing  conduct 
were  often  blamed  by  the  Protestants,  and  afforded  a 
topic  of  invective  against  him  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
when  he  at  last  deserted  their  communion.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  mild  dispositions,  con- 
siderable learning,  and  great  influence.:): 

In  the  same  year,  the  country  was  deprived  of  its 
greatest  literary  ornament  by  the  death  of  Buchanan. 
The  splendour  of  his  talents  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  his  political  sentiments  and  moral  charac- 
ter have  found  able  advocates.  But  he  deserves  also 
to  live  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen  as  a  sincere 
and  zealous  friend  to  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  had  not  concealed  his  partiality  to  this  cause 
when  he  was  abroad,||  and  after  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  ho  gave  it  his  uniform  and  most  decided 
support. §  The  sincerity  of  his  religious  profession 
was  proved  by  the  consistency  with  which  it  was 
maintained,  and  by  the  correctness  of  his  moral  con- 
duct. In  courts  and  in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  he 
preserved  that  independence  of  mind  and  simplicity  of 
manners  which  shewed  him  to  be  a  philosopher  as 
well  as  a  scholar.  Tyranny,  in  all  the  forms  which  it 
assumed  and  with  all  the  vices  of  which  it  was  the 
offspring  or  the  parent,  uniformly  found  in  him  a  de- 
termined and  powerful  foe.  Like  most  men  of  genius, 
he  possessed  a  lively  vein  of  wit,  exerting  itself  some- 
times in  the  keenest  satire,  but  more  frequently  in  the 

»  Melville's  Diary,  p.  93. 

t  John  Johnston,  in  his  verges  to  the  memory  of  Wiiiram, 
says,  that  he  dio<l  on  the  23th  September,  1581,  (Life  of 
John  Knox,  ii.  44:*.)  But  the  true  date  appears  from  a  decreet 
of  the  Lords  of  Session  against  the  tenants  of  Portmoak,  Nov. 
24,  1582,— "  The  Priory  of  St.  Servan  be.  within  the  Loch  of 
Levin,  otherwise  called  Portmoak — vacand  be  demission  of  the 
«ame  be  umqll  Mr.  John  Wynram,  last  Prior — and  albeit  it  be  of 
veritie  that  the  said  Mr.  John  departit  this  mortal  life  upon  the 
xvni  of  Sepf  lust,"  Arc.  The  Priory  of  Portmoak  having  been 
resigned  by  him,  was  given  to  the  College  of  St.  Leonard's  in 
1580,  (Register  of  Presentations  to  Benefices,  vol.  ii.  f.  37.) 

t  Lift*  of  John  Knox,  i.  31 :  ii.  443.  Nicol  Burne's  Dispnta 
tion:  Admonition  to  the  Ministers. — In  the  Records  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  Winrani  is  designed  "  Sacraruni  lit- 
eranim  professor  eximius."  I  was  formerly  disposed  to  suspect, 
that  the  Catechism  which  Bale  ascribes  to  Winrain,  under  the 
name  of  JVournm  or  IVyrcm.  was  the  same  with  Archbishop 
Hamilton's,  (Life  of  Knox,  i.  411.)  But  in  a  list  of  books  be- 
loniriiii;  to  the.  University  of  St.  Andrews,  taken  in  the  year 
l.*»99,  I  have  *ince  found  the  two  following  separate  entries: 
"  CatechiMiius  I).  J.  Win  ram  Supprior. 
CaU-chismus*  Jo.  Hamilton  Epi. 

The  superintend*  nt  was  of  the  family  of  Rathow,  and  mar- 
ried Margaret  Stewart,  Lady  Kinawdy,  (relict  of Ay  ton 

of  Kinawdy)  who  died  March,  1573,  (Act  Buik  of  the  Com- 
uii*"nriot  of  St.  Andrews;  May  1,  and  Oct.  18, 1574.) 

||  Langueti  Kpistohr,  lib.  ii*  ep.  37. 

j  Dr.  Irving  says  "The  extravagances  of  John  Knox  have 
received  no  splendid  encomiums  from  the  historical  pen  of 
Buchanan.  He  was  too  enlightened  to  applaud  the  fierce  spirit 
of  intoleration  in  men  who  had  themselves  tasted  the  bitter- 
ne-w  of  perserution,"  (Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  p.  316,  second 
edit.)  The  Doctor  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that 
some  of  the  strongest  measures  to  which  he  affixes  the  char- 
acter of  »•  intoleration,"  were  approved  by  an  Assembly  of 
which  Buchanan  was  not  only  a  member,  but  also  the  moder- 
ator. Buchanan's  usual  way  is  to  pronounce  his  encomiums  on 
individuals  when  he  records  their  death,  and  his  history  does 
not  reach  the  death  of  Knox. 


■allies  of  sportive  humour  tod  good-natured  raillery, 
which  he  delighted  to  indulge  in  with  bis  friends  erst, 
to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.*  Melville  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  his  confidence;  and  the 
last  interview  between  them  presents  us  with  some  of 
the  most  interesting  traits  in  the  character  of  one  of 
the  most  original  writers  that  Scotland  has  prodoced.t 
In  October  1583,  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  departed  this  lil«4 
He  was  followed,  in  the  course  or  two  months,  bj 
Thomas  Smeton,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Ghn> 

gow.f  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
oth  in  reviewing  the  literature  of  the  period.  Mel- 
ville deplored  their  premature  death  in  strains  honour- 
able to  him  as  a  friend  and  a  patriot.}  The  removal 
of  two  men  so  much  revered,  and  occupying  such  im- 
portant stations,  was  universally  bewailed  as  an  irre- 
f (arable  loss,  and,  occurring  at  a  critical  period,  was 
ooked  on  as  a  prognostication  of  approaching  ca- 
lamities. 

Notwithstanding  what  his  Majesty  thought  proper 
to  profess  to  the  commissioners  of  the  church  and  to 
foreign  ambassadors,  it  soon  appeared  that  he  cherish- 
ed a  rooted  aversion  to  the  Ruthven  Lords.  In  the 
end  of  June  1583,  he  suddenly  withdrew  from  them, 
and  having  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
drews, issued  a  proclamation  condemning  the  enter- 
prise of  Ruthven,  and  declaring  that,  since  that  period* 
he  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  restraint  and  captivity. 
At  first  he  promised  to  pardon  the  offence  which  he 


*  Perhaps  the  most  genuine  specimen  which  hat  been  pra- 
se rved  of  Buchanan's  humour,  is  to  be  found  in  an  original  let- 
ter from  him  to  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

t  '*  That  September,  in  trine  of  varans,  my  vncle  Mr.  Andre, 
Mr.  Thomas  Buchanan,  and  I,  beiring  y1  Mr.  George  Beehasa 
was  weak  and  his  .historic  under  the  press*  pert  ower  to  Edin*. 
annes  earend  to  visit  hini  and  tie  the  wark.  When  we  earn  *> 
his  chalmer  we  fend  him  sitting  in  hit  rhaire  teatchiog  his 
young  man  yt  servit  him  in  his  chalmer  to  spell  a,b,  ab;  e.b, 
eb,  &c.  Efter  salutation  Mr.  Andro  tares,  I  sie,  sir,  yie  ar  not 
ydle.  better  this  quoth  he  nor  steiling  shetpe,  or  sitting  ydlt 
quhilk  is  als  ill.  yefter  he  shew  wa  the  epistle  dedicatone  to 
the  king;  the  quhilk  when  Mr.  Andro  had  read,  he  tanld  hiss 
yt  it  was  obscure  in  sum  places  and  wanted  certean  words  to 
prrfyt  the  sentence.  Sayes  he,  I  may  do  na  mair  for  thinking 
on  another  mater.     What  is  that,  sayes  Mr.  Andro.     To  die 

?uoth  he;  bot  I  leave  y*  and  nianie  ma  things  to  you  to  belpe, 
le  was  telling  him  also  of  Blakwoods  answer  to  his  bnike  da 
iure  regni.  We  went  from  him  to  the  printers  wark  hous, 
whom  we  fand  at  the  end  of  the  17  buik  of  his  Chronicle,  at  a 
place  qhuilk  we  thought  very  hard  for  the  tyme.  nhuilk  might 
be  an  occasion  of  steying  the  haill  work,  anent  the  burial  of 
Davie.  Therfor  steying  the  printer  from  proceiding  we  cam 
to  Mr.  Cieorge  again  and  fand  him  bedfast  by  [contrary  to]  his 
custome,  ana  asking  him  whow  he  did.  Even  going  the  way 
of  weilfare  sayes  he.  Mr.  Thomas  his  cubing  srhawes  him  of 
the  hardnes  o'f  that  part  of  his  storie,  yt  the  king  wnld  be  of- 
fendit  w!  it  and  it  might  stey  all  the  wark.  tell  me  man  sayes 
he  giff  I  have  tauld  the  treuthe.  vis  sayes  Mr.  Thomas  sir 
I  think  sa.  I  will  byd  bis  fead  and  all  his  kin's  then  q<*he; 
pray,  pray  to  God  for  me  and  let  him  direct  all.  Sa  be  the 
printing  of  his  Cronicle  was  endit  y*  maitt  lerned  wyse  and 
god  lie  man  endit  this  mortal  lyff.M     (Melville's  Diary,  p.  90.) 

\  He  died,  unmarried,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1583,  in  the 
45th  year  of  his  age.  (Cald.  iii,282.  Spotswood.  335.  Ken- 
nedy's Annals  of  Aberdeen,  ii.  372,  373.;  On  the  15th  of  July, 
1568,  he  received  a  presentation  to  "  the  personage  and  vicar- 
age of  logy  callit  logy-buchane — ane  of  the  comonn  kirks  of 
the  cathedral  kirk  of  Aberdeen.*'  His  presentation  to  the 
office  of  Principal  of  the  King's  College,  is  dated  July  3,  1569. 
(Reg.  of  Present,  to  Benefices,  vol.  i.  ff.  14.  28.)  On  the  25th 
July,  1569,  he  was  presented  to  "the  personage  and  vicarage 
of  Arbuthnot  callit  ane  prebendarie  of  the  kirk  of  heuch  of 
sanctandrois  &c  Providing  he — administrat  the  sacramenttt  of 
Jesus  Chryst.  Or  el  lis  travell  in  sum  vther  als  necessar  voca- 
toun  to  the  utilitie  of  the  kirk  and  approvit  be  the  aamyn,"  Ac 
(lb.  f.  27.)  Dec.  3, 1583,  Mr.  Rob'  Arbuthnett  was  presented 
to  "  the  personage,  &c.  of  Arbuthnet — vaikand  be  deceit  of 
vmqll  Mr.  Alex'  Arbuthnett."     (lb.  vol.  ii.  f.  93.) 

II  He  died  on  the  13th  of  December,  1583,  in  the  47th  year 
of  his  age.  (Cald.  lis.  299.  Spotswood,  336.)  Smeton  was 
married,  (Melville's  Diary,  53,)  and  Thomas  Smeton,  made 
A.  M.  at  Glasgow  in  1604,  was  probably  hit  ton. 

}  Delhi*  Poet.  Scot.  ii.  120,121. 
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had  received,  and  to  govern  by  the  eommon  advice  of 
hie  nobility.  But  the  mask  of  moderation  was  soon 
thrown  on.  Arran  was  again  received  at  court,  re- 
covered hit  former  influence,  and  renewed  his  tyran- 
nical career  with  a  fury  increased  by  the  recollection 
of  his  recent  disgrace.  This  change  portended  a 
storm  to  the  church,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it 
burst  on  the  heads  of  her  principal  ministers. 

la  the  mean  time,  all  those  who  were  concerned  in 
sailing  the  King's  person  at  Ruthven  were  declared 
traitors,  and  having  refused  to  deliver  themselves  up, 
ware  ordered  to  be  pursued  as  fugitives  from  justice. 
After  making  some  shew  of  an  intention  to  assemble 
in  their  own  defence,  the  greater  part  escaped  into 
England ;  but  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  lingering  impru- 
dently in  Dundee,  fell  into  the  toils  of  Arran,  and  was 
tried  and  beheaded.  The  cautious  manner  in  which 
the  ministers  of  the  church  had  approved  of  the  for- 
mer conduct  of  these  noblemen,  and  their  peaceable 
conduct  on  the  present  occasion,  prevented  the  court 
from  taking  any  hasty  measures  against  them  as  a 
body.*    But  Arran  placed  spies  about  the  principal 

none  among  them,  with  instructions  to  inform  him 
ey  uttered  any  thing  from  the  pulpit  derogatory  to 
his  proceedings.! 

Soon  after  the  King  had  come  to  St.  Andrews,  and 
before  Arran  was  re-admitted  to  his  presence,  Melville 
received  a  visit  from  Sir  Robert  Melville,  ono  of  the 
new  courtiers.  Sir  Robert  informed  him  that  some  of 
his  ill-wishers  had  been  busy  in  possessing  the  royal 
mind  against  him,  and  advised  him  as  a  kinsman,  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  waiting  on  his  Ma- 
jesty and  clearing  himself  from  calumny.  Melville 
thanked  his  friend  for  this  mark  of  kindness,  but  ex- 
cused himself  from  complying  with  his  advice.  If  his 
Majesty  wished  his  opinion  on  any  thing  relating  to 
the  church  or  commonwealth,  or  if  he  required  his 
attendance  to  explain  or  answer  for  any  part  of  his 
conduct,  he  was  ready,  he  said,  to  obey  the  royal 
commands  with  all  humility  and  reverence.  But  he 
was  certain  that  no  man  could  justly  charge  him  with 
having  railed  in  the  duty  of  a  subject;  and  he  would 
not  take  a  step  which  implied  a  consciousness  of 
guilt,  and  would  make  him  an  indirect  accuser  of  him- 
self to  his  sovereign.^ 

On  Saturday  the  15th  of  February,  1684,  Melville 
received  a  charge  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  Monday  following,  to  answer  for 
aaditious  and  treasonable  speeches  uttered  by  him  in 
his  sermon  and  prayers  on  a  fast  which  he  had  kept 
daring  the  preceding  month.  Conscious  of  his  inno- 
cence, be  felt  no  hesitation  on  his  own  account  in  re- 
solving at  once  to  appear.  His  only  concern  was  to 
know  how  he  should  conduct  himself,  so  as  not  to 
prejudice  the  rights  of  the  church  and  the  liberty  of 


*  The  approbation  which  the  General  Assembly  gave  to  the 
Raid  of  Ruthven,  or  rather  to  what  was  done  in  consequence 
of  it,  was  very  guarded.  They  consulted  with  his  majesty  be- 
fore they  tooa  that  step,  and  it  required  all  James's  king-craft 
to  gloss  over  this  fret,  when  it  was  afterwards  appealed  to  by 
the  Eogliflh  ambassador.  (Built  of  Univ.  Kirk,  ff.  128,  b.  139. 
Cald.iii.261.) 

In  a  petition  presented  by  that  Assembly  are  the  following 
articles:  "That  his  Maitie  and  Lords  will  wey  qubat  great 
inconvenient!  and  absurdities  (alia  forth  vpon  the  act  of 
counted  made  concerning  absolute  power,  and  for  removing 
y*of  to  delate  ye  same  nerir  to  be  reraemberit  heirafter."-*- 
44  That  it  will  please  your  Ma.  and  Lo.  to  have  pitie  and  com- 
passion on  y*  noble  and  godly  man,  James  Hamilton,  Erie  of 
Arran,  sometyme  a  noble  and  comfortable  instrument  in  re- 
forming ye  kirk  of  God,  and  now  visit  be  ye  hand  of  God,  and 
amderpreteMe  of  law  bereft."  (Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  131, 
b.)  The  Earl  had  laboured  under  mental  derangement  for 
many  yean.  Captain  Stewart  was  appointed  tutor  to  him,  and 
afterwardi  obtained  his  title  and  estates.  It  is  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  Assembly  that  they  had  presented  a  similar  pe- 
tition in  behalf  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman  during  the  ad- 
miaittratioo  of  Lennox.    (Ibid.  f.  SB.) 

f  Wodrow's  Life  of  Galloway,  p.  6.  M8S.  vol.  ii. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p,  10. 


the  pulpit,  which  the  court  sought  to  infringe  by  its 
present  mode  of  procedure.  On  this  important  point 
he  had  little  time  to  deliberate,  or  to  take  the  advice 
of  his  brethren.  The  University  gave  him  an  ample 
attestation,  in  which  they  declared  their  conviction 
that  the  accusation  was  false  and  calumnious;  that 
they  had  been  constant  attendants  on  his  public  teach- 
ing, and  had  never  heard  any  thing  proceed  from  his 
mouth  that  was  derogatory  to  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment ;  and  that,  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  touch  on 
that  subject,  in  doctrine,  in  application,  or  in  prayers, 
he  had  always  spoken  reverently  of  his  majesty,  and 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  yield  obedience  to  him  and  to 
the  meanest  magistrate  who  possessed  authority  under 
him.*  Similar  testimonials  were  given  him  by  the 
town-council,  the  kirk-session,  and  the  presbytery  of 
St.  Andrews. 

When  he  appeared  before  the  Privy  Council,  he, 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  gave  an  account  of  the  ser- 
mon on  which  he  was  accused,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  Majesty  and  his  counsellors.  He  bad  preached, 
he  said,  on  the  words  with  which  Daniel  reminded 
Belshazzar  of  the  history  of  his  father  Nebuchadnez- 
zar; and  he  deduced  from  them  this  general  doctrine, 
"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  apply  examples 
of  divine  mercy  and  judgment  in  all  ages,  to  kings, 
princes,  and  people ;  and  that  the  nearer  the  persons 
are  to  us  the  more  applicable  is  the  example."  On 
that  part  of  his  subject  he  had  said,  "  But  if,  now  a 
dayes,  a  minister  should  rehearse  the  example  that  fell 
out  in  king  James  the  third's  dayes,  who  was  abused 
by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  he  would  be  said  to 
vaigef  from  his  text,  and  perchance  be  accused  of 
treason."  He  denied  that  he  had  said,  as  he  was 
accused,  "that  our  Nebuchadnezzar,  (meaning  the 
king's  mother,)  was  twice  seven  years  banished,  and 
would  be  restored  again ;"  and  affirmed  that  such  a 
thought  never  came  into  his  mind.  He  solemnly  pro- 
tested that  neither  in  that  sermon,  nor  in  any  other, 
had  he  used  the  words  falsely  imputed  to  him,  "  The 
king  is  unlawfully  promoted  to  the  crown,"  nor  any 
expression  capable  of  being  interpreted  as  conveying 
such  a  sentiment.  Indeed,  it  was  notorious,  that  the 
lawfulness  of  his  Majesty's  authority  had  all  along 
been  strenuously  maintained  by  the  church ;  and  he 
could  appeal  to  all  who  had  heard  him  or  with  whom 
he  bad  ever  conversed,  if  he  had  not  exerted  himself 
to  establish  it  in  all  his  discourses  and  reasonings, 
both  publicly  and  privately.  What  he  had  laid  down, 
as  founded  upon  his  text,  was,  that  whether  kings 
are  raised  to  their  thrones  by  election,  by  succession, 
or  by  any  other  ordinary  means,  they  owe  their  ex- 
altation to  God;  and  that,  from  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  they  are  extremely  apt  to  forget  this  truth. 
Having  confirmed  the  last  part  of  this  remark  by  a 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  good  kings  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  instead  of  making  any  application  of  it 
to  the  present  time,  he  offered  up  a  prayer,  (as  he  was 
accustomed  to  do  whenever  he  spoke  of  his  Majesty,) 
beseeching  God  of  his  grace  not  to  suffer  our  king  to 
forget  the  divine  goodness  displayed  in  raising  him 
extraordinarily  to  the  throne  of  his  country,  when  he 
was  a  child  in  the  cradle,  his  mother  yet  alive,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  nobility  his  enemies,  and  in  preserv- 
ing him  since  the  burden  of  government  was  laid  on 
his  own  shoulders.  Melville  concluded  his  statement 
by  assuring  the  council  that  he  had  given,  as  nearly 
as  he  could  recollect,  the  very  words  which  he  had 
spoken  from  the  pulpit,  and  by  entreating  his  Majesty 
and  their  lordships  not  to  listen  to  the  misinformations 
of  those  who  wrested  his  words  from  malice,  or  who 
were  so  grossly  ignorant  as  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  an  extraordinary  and  an  unlawful  calling. 
He  at  the  same  time  produced  the  public  attestations 
of  his  innocence  which  he  had  brought  along  with  him. 


•Sea  Hots  X. 


fwandar. 
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Instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  the  explanation  and 
testimonials,  the  council  resolved  to  proceed  with  the 
trial,  upon  which  he  stated  the  following  objections, 
in  the  form  of  requests.  He  requested,  first,  that  as 
he  was  accused  upon  certain  expressions  alleged  to 
have  been  used  fay  him  in  preaching  and  prayer,  his 
trial  should  be  remitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  as  the  ordinary  judges  of  his 
ministerial  conduct,  according  to  Scripture,  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  and  an  agreement  lately  made  be- 
tween certain  commissioners  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
of  the  Church.  Secondly,  that  he  should  be  tried  at 
St.  Andrews,  where  the  alleged  offence  was  commit- 
ted. Thirdly,  that  if  his  first  request  was  not  granted, 
he  should  at  least  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  university 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  by  having  his  cause  sub- 
mitted, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Rector  and  his  assessors.  Fourthly,  that  he  should 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  apostolical  canon,  "  Against  an 
elder  receive  not  an  accusation  but  before  two  or  three 
witnesses."  Fifthly,  that  he  should  have  the  benefit 
of  a  free  subject  by  being  made  acquainted  with  his 
accuser,  and  that  the  individual  who  appeared  in  that 
character  should,  if  the  charge  turned  out  to  be  false 
and  calumnious,  be  liable  to  the  punishment  pre- 
scribed by  the  statutes  against  those  who  seek  to 
alienate  the  king  from  his  faithful  subjects.  In  fine, 
he  protested  that  if  William  Stewart*  was  the  in- 
former, he  had  just  ground  to  except  against  him, 
both  as  an  accuser  and  as  a  witness,  inasmuch  as  he 
entertained  a  deadly  malice  against  him,  and  had 
frequently  threatened  to  do  him  bodily  harm  if  it  was 
in  his  power.  When  he  had  stated  these  objections, 
the  council  adjourned  the  farther  consideration  of  the 
cause  to  the  following  day. 

In  the  interval,  Melville,  after  consulting  with  his 
brethren,  drew  up  in  the  form  of  a  protest  the  objec- 
tions which  he  had  stated  verbally  to  the  council. 
Next  day  commissioners  from  the  presbytery  and  from 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews  attended ;  the  former 
to  protest  for  the  liberty  of  the  church,  and  the  latter 
to  re-pledge  Melville  to  the  court  of  the  rector.  But 
they  were  refused  admission;  and  Melville,  finding 
that  the  Council  were  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
trial,  gave  in  his  protest,  f  The  reading  of  this  paper, 
though  couched  in  the  most  temperate  and  respectful 
language,  threw  the  King  and  Arran  into  so  violent  a 
rage,  that  their  threatenings  disturbed  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  spread  an  alarm  among  those  who  were  with- 
out, and  anxiously  waited  the  issue  of  the  trial.  Their 
violence  roused  Melville's  spirit.  He  resolutely  defend- 
ed the  step  which  he  had  taken,  and  told  the  counsel- 
lors, that  as  there  was  a  constituted  church  in  the  coun- 
try, they  shewed  themselves  too  bold  in  passing  by  its 
teachers,  and  assuming  a  right  to  pronounce  sentence  on 
the  doctrine  and  control  the  administrations  of  the  ser- 
vants of  a  king  and  council  greater  than  themselves : 
"  And  that  ye  may  see  your  rashness  in  taking  upon 
you  what  ye  neither  can  nor  ought  to  do  (unclasping 
his  Hebrew  Bible  from  his  girdle,  and  throwing  it  on 
the  table,  he  said,)  These  are  my  instructions :  see  if 
any  of  you  can  judge  of  them,  or  show  that  I  have 
passed  my  injunctions."  Arran  took  up  the  book, 
and  perceiving  it  to  be  written  in  a  strange  language, 
handed  it  to  the  king,  saying,  "  Sir,  he  scorns  your 
Majesty  and  the  Council." — "  No,  my  lords ;  (replied 
Melville,)  I  scorn  not;  but  with  all  earnestness  and 
gravity,  I  stand  for  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 

•  Stewart  was  one  of  the  pensioners  of  (he  Abbey  of  St. 
Andrews  and  had  conceived  hatred  against  Melville  on  ac- 
count of  his  activity  in  procuring  n  minister  for  that  town,  (p. 
188.)  His  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  procured  him  the 
common  name  of  the  Accuser. 

fThis  protest,  or  declinature,  as  it  is  usually  called,  may  be 
seen  at  large  in  the  printed  Calderwood,  p.  144 — 146.  Comp. 
Hume  of  Godscroft,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Douglas  and  An- 
gus, ii.  309—313. 


church."  He  was  several  times  removed,  but  not 
allowed  to  have  any  intercourse  with  his  brethren. 
Entreaties  and  menaces  were  alternately  need  to  ia- 
duce  him  to  withdraw  his  protest,  hot  this  he  refused 
unless  his  cause  were  remitted  to  the  proper  judges. 
At  last  Stewart  was  brought  forward  as  accuser,  and 
the  deposition  of  a  number  of  witnesses  taken.  Bat 
although  most  of  them  were  hit  known  enemies,  bo* 
thing  could  bo  extracted  from  their  evidence  that  tend- 
ed in  the  slightest  degree  to  criminate  him.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  was  found  guilty  of  declining  the 
judgment  of  the  Council  and  behaving  irreverently 
before  them ;  and  was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  be  further  punished 
in  his  person  and  goods  at  his  Majesty's  pleasure.* 

His  friends  were  greatly  perplexed  as  to  the  course 
which  they  should  now  advise  him  to  take.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  were  averse  to  deprive  the  church  sad 
university  of  his  services  by  advising  him  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  they  were  not  without  hopes  that  they 
would  be  able  to  procure  hie  liberation  after  a  short 
imprisonment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  temporary  inter- 
mission of  his  labours  was  not  to  be  put  in  balance 
with  the  risk  of  his  life ;  and  the  fury  with  which  Ar- 
ran conducted  himself  justified  the  strongest  appre- 
hensions. It  was  judged  proper  that  he  should  keep 
himself  concealed  in  the  capital,  while  his  nephew 
sounded  the  courtiers  and  tried  to  ascertain  the  treat- 
ment which  he  was  likely  to  receive.  From  some  of 
them,  James  Melville  received  favourable  assurances, 
but  those  on  whom  he  could  place  more  dependence 
repeated  the  proverb  of  the  house  of  Angus,  "  loot 
and  living"  and  signified,  that  if  his  uncle  surrender- 
ed his  liberty  he  would  come  out  of  prison  to  ths 
scaffold.  This  was  corroborated  by  information  that 
the  place  of  his  confinement  was  changed  from  ths 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  to  that  of  Blackness,  a  solitary 
and  unwholesome  dungeon  kept  by  a  creature  of  Ar- 
ran's.t  As  soon  as  he  heard  this  circumstance,  Mel- 
ville decided  upon  the  course  which  he  would  take, 
but  without  imparting  his  resolution  to  his  brethren. 
He  came  from  his  concealment,  and  made  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  obey  the  sentence  of  the  Privy  Council. 
He  dined  in  Lawson's  house  with  the  ministers  who 
were  in  town,  and  was  the  mo6t  cheerful  person  in  the 
company;  mingling  more  than  his  usual  portion  of 
hilarity  with  the  graver  conversation  of  the  table, 
drinking  the  health  of  his  captain,  as  he  called  the 
keeper  of  Blackness,  and  desiring  his  brethren  to  pre- 
pare to  follow  him.  The  macer  being  announced,  he 
requested  that  he  should  be  brought  in ;  and  received 
with  all  respect  the  charge  to  enter  himself  a  prisoner 
within  ten  hours.  A  little  after  this  he  left  the  com- 
pany, and  being  joined  by  his  brother  Roger,  retired 
from  Edinburgh,  passed  the  night  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  next  day  reached  Berwick  in  safety ;  to  the 
mortification  of  Arran,  who  had  a  company  of  horse- 
men prepared  to  conduct  him  to  Blackness.^ 

The  court  incurred  great  odium  by  its  severe  treat- 
ment of  Melville.  The  ministers  of  Edinburgh  pray- 
ed for  him  in  public,  and  the  universal  lament  was, 
that  the  king,  under  the  influence  of  evil  counsel,  had 
driven  into  exile  the  most  learned  man  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  ablest  champion  of  religion  and  the  lib- 
erties of  the  church.  To  counteract  this  impression 
the  Privy  Council  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
that  his  exile  was  voluntary,  and  disclaiming  any  in- 

«  See  Note  Y. 

f  John  Davidson,  in  his  answer  to  Allain,  says  that  several 
of  the  lords,  when  recmetted  to  subscribe  the  sentence  as  alter- 
ed by  Arran,  refused,  and  said,  that,  to  please  his  majesty, 
they  had  already  yielded  too  far  in  agreeing  to  it  in  its  origins) 
form.     (Cald.  it.  348.) 

tCald.  iii.  304—314.  Melville's  Diary,  n.  10*— 104.  Spots- 
wood,  330.  Hume,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Douglas  and  Angm, 
ii.  308. — Hume  says  that  Melville  published  bis  Apology,  or 
the  Declinature  which  he  had  given  in  to  the  Privy  Council. 
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tontion  of  using  him  rigorously.*    Little  credit  was ;  civilized  nation,  with  that  privilege  which  formerly 

given  to  this  representation,  which  was  contradicted  j  rendered  religious  houses  and  their  consecrated  appen* 
j  ao  act  of  council  made  upon  Melville's  flight,  and  J  dages  so  many  sanctuaries  for  all  kinds  of  malefao- 
ordaining  that  such  preachers  as  were  accused  should  j  tors.  Nor  did  Presbyterians  plead  that  the  ecclesiaa- 
v         *_.._  i __  1. 1  ._....      ,  ..     ^        ...      -      tical  courts  were  the  sole  judges  of  doctrine  delivered 

from  the  pulpit,  or  that  it  belonged  to  them  to  judge 
of  treason.*  If  they  had  done  so,  and  if  they  had  at 
the  same  time  contended  that  the  mere  acquittal  of  a 
preacher  by  the  church-courts  barred  the  civil  magis- 
trate from  proceeding  against  him  for  the  crime  of 
sedition  or  treason,  then  1  acknowledge  that  the  charge 
brought  against  them  would  to  a  certain  extent  be 
well  founded,  and  that  their  claims  deserved  to  have 
been  resisted  and  reprobated.  But  such  was  not  the 
nature  of  their  plea.  All  that  they  insisted  for  was, 
that  when  a  minister  was  accused  of  having  exceeded 
the  proper  bounds  of  his  office,  and  of  having  taught 
from  the  pulpit  what  tended  to  the  hurt  of  the  state  or 
the  dishonour  of  magistrates,  instead  of  being  imme- 
diately dragged  before  a  civil  tribunal,  the  accusation 
against  him  should  be  brought,  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
fore those  courts  which  had  the  direct  oversight  of  his 
pastoral  conduct.  If  they  should  find  the  accusation 
well  founded,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  censure 
him  for  a  violation  of  his  ministerial   duty,  and   to 


henceforth  be  apprehended  without  the  formality  of  a 
legal  cf 
Had 


the  affair  which  we  have  now  related  been  a 
detached  and  isolated  occurrence,  it  might  have  been 
passed  over  without  inquiring  narrowly,  whether  the 
itane  to  which  it  was  brought  was  more  owing  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  person  accused,  or  to  the  violent 
and  arbitrary  procedure  of  his  judges.  But,  it  is  only 
one  of  many  cases  which  occurred,  and  involves  the 
great  question  which  was  so  keenly  agitated  between 
the  court  and  the  church  during  the  whole  of  this 
reign.  On  this  account,  and  to  prevent  future  repeti- 
tion, I  shall  here  make  a  few  observations  on  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  much  misunderstood  and  misrep- 
resented. 

It  is  needless  to  contend  about  words.  I  shall  there- 
fore allow  that  the  instrument  which  Melville  gave 
in  to  the  Privy  Council  on  his  trial  was  a  material 
declinature;  although  he  did  not  make  use  of  that 
term,  and,  it  is  probable,  avoided  it  intentionally,  that 
he  might  not  give  unnecessary  umbrage,  or  afford  a 

handle  to  those  who  sought  advantage  against  him j  leave  him  to  the  judgment  of  the  proper  court  for  the 
and  the  cause  which  he  maintained.  But  it  would  ar-  j  civil  offence  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Or  if  they, 
gue  a  very  slender  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the ;  through  the  influence  of  undue  partiality,  should  jus- 
subject  to  infer  from  this  circumstance,  that  he  d is-  tify  him  erroneously,  it  was  still  competent  for  the  civil 
owned  the  authority  or  called  in  question  the  jurisdic-  magistrate  to  proceed  against  him  in  the  exercise  of 
tion  of  the  king  and  his  council.  The  most  that  it ;  that  authority  which  the  antecedent  judgment  of  the 
could  imply  was,  that  the  Privy  Council  was  not  the   church  could  neither  supersede  nor  invalidate. f 


E roper  court  for  trying  the  accusation  brought  against 
im ;  and  we  shall  afterwards  shew  that  it  did  not  im- 
ply so  much.  Every  lawful  judicature  is  not  entitled 
to  judge  in  every  cause,  and  a  party  has  a  right  to 
take  legal  steps  for  having  his  cause  brought  before 
the  competent  judges.  Even  in  that  age,  when  the 
boundaries  of  the  different  jurisdictions  were  far  from 
being  accurately  traced,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  per- 
sons to  decline  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  to  bring  their  cause  before  the  Lords  of  Session. t 
They  were  not  on  that  account  thought  to  be  guilty  of 
treason,  nor  charged  with  impeaching  the  royal  au- 
thority; and  the  assemblies  of  the  church  were  judi- 
catories acknowledged  by  law  as  much  as  any  civil 
or  criminal  court  in  the  country. 

It  is  equally  unreasonable  to  identify  the  plea  ad- 
vanced by  Melville  with  the  claim  which  the  popish 
clergy  made  to  immunity  from  the  civil  jurisdiction.  || 
Not  to  mention  that,  in  the  latter  caso,  the  ultimate 
decision  might  be  given  by  a  foreign  power  in  conse- 

Suence  of  a  reference  or  appeal  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
le  popish  clergy  claimed,  and  actually  obtained,  an 
exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  as  to  all  crimes,  of 
whatever  kind  they  might  be,  and  on  whatever  occa- 
sion they  might  be  committed— murders,  adulteries, 
thefts,  secret  conspiracies,  and  open  appearances  in 
arms  against  the  state.  The  plea  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  was  limited  entirely  to  the  exercise  of  their 
pastoral  functions.  To  represent  these  claims  as  the 
same,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  confound  the  pro- 
tection granted  to  worshipping  assemblies  by  every 


*  A  Declaration  to  sum  reportis  maid  unent  Mr.  Andro 
Meluile.     Record  of  Privy  Council,  ult.  Febr.  1583. 

f  Galloway's  Apology  for  his  Flight,  in  Wodrow's  Life  of 
Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  p.  6.    MSS.  in  Bibl.  Coll.  Gias.  vol.  ii. 

|  u  T.  Esteem  ye  that  light  for  a  subject  to  decline  his 
noce's  judgment  1    Z.  Is  that  any  new  thi 


udgraent  I    Z.  la  that  any  new  thin?  1    Falls  not 
that  fortn  aflmoet  every  day  before  the  Secret  Counsel  ?    De- 


pnoce  •  iu 


dined  not  Mr.  John  Cramonnd,  within  20  days  after  Mr.  An- 
drew*! djet,  the  King  and  Counsel  at  judges  competent  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  heretrix  of  Badraville,  and  he  was  never 
aoarraled  as  a  declyner  of  the  King's  M.  authority.  This  is  a 
form  common  enough  before  any  judges."  Dialogue  between 
Zelator,  Temporizor,  and  Pahemon.    (Cald.  iii.  678.) 

I  This  has  been  done,  in  very  unqualified  terms,  by  Dr. 
Robertson.    (Hitt.  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  425.  Lond.  1809.) 


Such  was  the  full  amount  of  the  claim  made  by  the 
cburch  at  this  time,  and  if  candidly  examined  it  will 
be  found  neither  so  extravagant  nor  so  unreasonable 
as  has  been  alleged.  When  accused  of  uttering 
seditious  or  treasonable  language  from  the  pulpit,  a 
preacher  was  charged  with  a  double  offence,  which 
rendered  him  amenable  to  a  double  jurisdiction.  He 
was  amenable  to  the  church  for  the  transgression  of  hit 
official  duty,  and  to  the  state  for  violating  his  duty  as  a 
subject.  The  only  question  was  as  to  the  order'in  which 
the  cause  should  come  to  be  tried,  and  the  tribunal  be- 
fore which  he  should  be  primarily  called  to  appear. 
Some  arrangement  behoved  to  be  made  as  to  this ;  and 
where  there  was  a  constituted  church,  whose  judica- 
tories were  recognised  by  the  state,  it  seems,  on  se- 
veral grounds,  the  most  proper  and  expedient  course 
that  the  individual  accused  should  in  the  first  instance 
be  made  accountable  to  them.  Though  a  subject,  it 
was  when  acting  in  the  character  of  a  public  minister 
of  the  church  that  he  incurred  the  charge  brought 
against  him.  And  he  could  not  offend  against  the 
state,  or  against  any  individual,  without  first  trans- 
gressing his  duty  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  By 
this  arrangement  the  state  might  have  been  saved  from 
much  disagreeable  and  unnecessary  business,  either 
in  the  way  of  its  appearing,  from  the  investigation 
before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  that  the  charge  was 


*  Dr.  Robertson  represents  Melville  as  contending  that  "  the 
Presbytery  of  which  he  was  a  member  had  the  sole  right  to 
call  him  to  account  for  words  spoken  in  the  pulpit  ;"  and  yet 
he  allows,  in  the  same  sentence,  that  his  plea  amounted  only 
to  this,  that  "neither  the  Ring  nor  council  could  judge,  tn 
the  first  instance,  of  the  doctrine  delivered  by  preachers."  If 
this  plea  had  been  admitted,  he  says,  ••  the  Protestant  clergy 
would  have  become  independent  on  the  civil  magistrate,"  and 
might  have  taught,  *'  without  fear  or  control,  the  most  dan- 
gerous  principles,"  &c.     (History,  ut  supra.) 

+  "  The  question  was  not,"  says  Principal  Baillie,  ••  Whether 
ministers  be  exempt  from  the  magistrates'  jurisdiction,  nor. 
Whether  the  pulpit  puts  men  in  a  liberty  to  teach  treason 
without  any  civil!  cognizance  and  punishment.  Since  the  Re- 
formation of  Religion  no  man  in  Scotland  did  ever  assert  such 
thing*.  But  the  question  was,  as  SpoUwood  himselfe  states 
it.  Whether  the  Counsel!  was  a  competent  judge  to  Master 
Melville's  doctrine  tn  prima  instantta :  these  were  the  ex- 
press termes."  ( Answer  to  the  Declaration,  p.  12,  subjoined 
to  Historical  Vindication,  Lond.  1646.) 
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completely  groundless ;  or,  if  it  turned  out  otherwise,  I 
in  the  way  of  their  sentence  leading  to  what  might  I 
be  justly  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reparation  of  the  of- 
fence and  a  prevention  of  its  recurrence ;  in  hoth 
which  cases,  the  necessity  of  a  legal  prosecution 
would  have  been  happily  superseded.  This  arrange- 
ment would  also  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
ministers  from  being  harassed  by  espionage  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  or  by  the  malicious  informations 
of  individuals  offended  at  their  faithfulness  in  the  re- 
proof of  sin  or  in  the  exercise  of  discipline.  All 
these  objects  would  have  been  gained,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  civil  courts  retained  their  authority  eu- 
tire  and  unimpaired.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the 
regulation  in  question  was  never  intended  to  apply  to 
extraordinary  cases  ;  and  that  no  such  immunity  was 
pleaded  as  would  have  prevented  the  executive  gov- 
ernment from  immediate  procedure  against  any  one 
who  should  be  notoriously  guilty  of  exciting  sedition 
or  treason  by  his  preaching,  or  who  should  even  be 
suspected  of  this  in  a  time  of  public  commotion  or 
national  alarm. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  this  arrangement  would 
have  produced  collision  between  the  two  authorities. 
But  how  could  this  have  been  prevented  altogether, 
in  the  supposed  case,  without  abolishing  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  discipline  of  the  church  1  If  it  should  be 
said,  that  the  previous  judgment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  would  have  imposed  a  certain  kind  of  restraint 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  civil,  I  grant  that  it  would 
indirectly.  But  then  I  maintain  that  this  would  have 
proved  upon  the  whole  a  salutary  check,  and  that  its 
tendency  would  have  been  to  discourage  the  court 
from  indulging  in  arbitrary  and  vindictive  prosecu- 
tions. What  is  it  but  the  restraint  of  opinion  on  co- 
ercive authority — the  great  safeguard  of  the  weak 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  powerful  ?  It  is  proper 
to  guard  against  the  license  of  the  pulpit;  but  it  is 
equally  proper  to  provide  against  encroachments  on  its 
due  liberty.  This  is  an  object  of  great  importance, 
whether  it  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  im- 
mediate ends  of  the  pastoral  office,  or  to  the  indirect 
influence  which  it  is  calculated  to  have  upon  public 
opinion  and  the  national  weal.  Those  who  speak  in 
Heaven's  name  to  men,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  de- 
clare the  whole  counsel  of  God — to  inculcate  the  ob- 
servance of  the  divine  law  in  all  its  extent — to  reprove 
irreligion  and  vico,  injustice  and  oppression,  wherever 
they  appear  and  by  whomsoever  committed — to  warn 
of  approaching  judgments  and  impending  dangers — 
to  call  all  to  repentance  and  reformation  of  life — and 
to  watch  for  souls  as  those  who  must  give  an  account 
— are  entitled  to  use,  and  ought  to  be  protected  in 
using,  a  more  than  ordinary  liberty  of  speech.  If 
they  are  fettered  by  injunctions,  and  awed  by  prosecu- 
tions and  penalties — if  they  dare  select  no  subject,  ad- 
vance no  sentiment,  employ  no  expression,  but  what 
is  agreeable  to  men  in  power,  and  smoothed  down  so 
as  not  to  orate  the  delicate  ears  of  courtiers — if  they 
are  prohibited  from  applying  the  examples  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  improving  the  events  of  Providence,  to  the 
instruction  and  admonition  of  their  hearers — and,  in 
fine,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  exhort,  reprove,  rebuke, 
with  all  authority,  they  cease  to  be  the  servants  of 
Christ,  and  become  faithless  and  unprofitable  to  the 
people  of  their  charge.  Is  not  this  to  chain  them  up 
like  the  animal  employed  to  keep  sentry  when  the 
family  are  asleep,  which  alarms  passengers  by  its 
noise,  licks  the  hand  that  feeds  it,  and  is  let  loose  at 
its  master's  pleasure  1  Who  would  undertake  such  a 
degrading  office,  but  hirelings,  parasites,  or  dastardly, 
grovel  ling,  and  slavish  souls?  Nor  is  the  conserva- 
tion of  this  privilege  (and  why  should  not  the  pulpit 
have  its  privileges  as  well  as  the  senate,  the  bench, 
the  bar,  or  the  academical  chair?)  of  less  importance 
in  a  national  and  political  point  of  view.  The  bene- 
ficial influence  which  religion  exerts  over  the  minds  of 


*  lu  the  rauso,  James  Menzies  against  Earl  of  A  thole,  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  April  3,  1576,  it  was  pleaded  by  the 
defender  that,  by  the  institution  of  the  Collepe  of  Justice,  all 
causes  should  be  tried  by  tbem.  It  was  answered  by  the  pur- 
suer, and  "  by  Mr.  David  Borthwick.  advocate  to  his  Matie  id 
his  hiencs  name,  that  be  act  maid  be  King  James  the  Third, 
it  is  declared  that  it  shall  be.  lesum  to  his  Matie  or  his  roccm- 
•oure.s  to  decyde  in  whatsumever  causes  at  yr  plea*our  notwith- 
standing ony  privi ledge  granted  to  ony  vther  Juges."  The 
lords  of  secret  council  found  that  they  were  '•  Juges  competent" 
(Lord  Haddington's  MS.  Collections  from  Minutes  of  Secret 
Council,  &c.)  The  parliament  1584  ordained  that  the  king's 
majesty,  hit  b*»»««  Ac.  shall  be  "  Juges  c°petent  to  ail  penoot 


an  intelligent  people,  politically  considered,  depends 
in  a  high  degree  on  the  proof  which  its  teachers  giro 
of  their  honesty  and  independence.  This  is  the  sa- 
vour of  their  salt,  without  which  they  axe  pood  for 
nothing,  and  soon  become  worse  than  nothing,  cor- 
rupting and  being  corrupted.  Despotism  has  rarely 
been  established  in  any  nation  without  the  snbssv- 
viency  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  And  it  nearly 
concerns  the  cause  of  public  liberty,  that  those  whs 
ought  to  be  the  common  instructors  and  the  faithful 
and  fearless  monitors  of  all  classes,  should  not  be 
converted  into  the  trained  sycophants  of  a  corrupt  or  - 
the  trembling  slaves  of  a  tyrannical  administration. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  the  pulpit  was, 
in  fact,  the  only  organ  by  which  public  opinion  wat  j 
or  could  be  expressed  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ! 
were  the  only  assemblies  in  the  nation  which  pos- 
sessed any  thing  that  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  li- 
berty or  independence.  Parliament  had  its  busiseai 
prepared  to  its  hand,  and  laid  before  it  in  the  abase 
of  acta  which  required  only  its  assent.  Discussion 
and  freedom  of  speech  were  unknown  in  its  meetings. 
The  courts  of  justice  were  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  sovereign,  and  frequently  had  their  proceedings 
regulated  and  their  decisions  dictated  by  letters  sad 
messages  from  the  throne.  It  was  the  preachers  whs 
first  taught  the  people  to  express  an  opinion  on  pub- 
lic affairs  and  the  conduct  of  their  rulers ;  and  tat 
assemblies  of  the  church  set  the  earliest  example  ef 
a  regular  and  firm  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  and  un- 
constitutional measures  of  the  court.  This  is  a  fact 
which  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  most  moderr 
writers,  who,  instead  of  presenting  accurate  and  liberal 
views  of  the  state  of  society  at  that  period,  have  too 
often  amused  their  readers  by  pointing  sarcasms,  or 
turning  elegant  periods,  on  the  arrogant  pretensions 
and  dangerous  encroachments  of  a  presbyterian  hier- 
archy. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  nation  at  large  was  interested 
in  the  question  respecting  the  independence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts;  and  every  enlightened  friend  of 
justice  and  freedom  at  that  time  must  have  wished 
success  to  the  struggle  which  the  preachers  were 
making  in  defence  of  their  privileges.  The  powers 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  appear  to  have  been 
vague  and  undefined,  their  mode  of  procedure  sum- 
mary, and  their  decisions  frequently  of  the  most  ar- 
bitrary, oppressive,  and  despotical  kind.  It  would 
not  be  a  difficult  task,  in  my  opinion,  to  extract  from 
their  records  a  series  of  proceedings,  in  which  they 
not  only  interfered  with  causes  which  properly  belong- 
ed to  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  but  also  decided 
them  in  away  contrary  to  the  most  essential  principles 
of  justice  and  the  most  explicit  statutes  of  the  realm.  It 
will  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt,  that,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Melville,  the  court  had  more  in  view  than 
checking  the  liberties  used  by  preachers,  or  resisting 
the  alleged  claim  of  church-courts  to  judge  in  cases 
of  treason.  Their  grand  object  was  to  render  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  absolute  by  bringing  every 
cause  before  the  council-table  for  decision.  A  right 
had  already  been  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil to  judge  in  all  causes  of  a  civil  nature,  and  the 
claim  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  slavish  parlia- 
ment.*    But  the  royal  power  was  regarded  as  limited 
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nd  incomplete  so  long  as  ecclesiastical  causes  were 
tempted  from  its  jurisdiction.  The  right  which  the 
lurch-courts  exercised  of  appointing  their  own  diets, 
te  freedom  of  discussion  allowed  in  their  meetings, 
id  the  jealousy  with  which  they  resisted  every  at- 
mpt  to  encroach  on  their  rights,  were  disliked  by  the 
mrtiers  as  tending  to  abridge  the  prerogative  of  the 
-own,  and  dreaded  by  Ihera  as  holding  out  a  tempta- 
9D  to  the  civil  courts  to  lay  claim  to  similar  privi- 

Ks.     It  was  the  suppression  of  these  that  was  aim- 
t  in  the  present  prosecution  and   in  the  late  affair 
T  Montgomery. 

On  his  trial,  Melville  pleaded  not  only  the  acts  of 
•rli&nient  and  Privy  Council  ratifying  the  jurisd ic- 
on of  the  church,  but  also  an  agreement  which  had 
ten  entered  into  with  the  view  of  a  voiding  dissension 
l  this  very  subject.  In  consequence  of  the  offence 
kich  was  taken  at  the  court's  having  imprisoned 
lory  for  expressions  used  in  the  pulpit,  a  conference 
*M  held  between  commissioners  of  the  Privy  Council 
■d  certain  ministers,  who  agreed  that,  in  future,  if 
»  King  was  offended  at  the  doctrine  of  any  preacher, 
•  should  cause  a  complaint  to  be  given  in  against 
in  to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  instead  of  summoning 
Ion  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council.*  Accord- 
jjujly  this  was  done  in  the  instance  of  Balcanquhall. 
laJville  had,  therefore,  reason  to  complain  that  this 
greement  was  violated  in  his  case.  It  is  a  very  in- 
efficient and  weak   apology  for  such  bad  faith,  that, 

I  Balcanquhall's  process,  the  General  Assembly  did 
ot  give  the  King  satisfaction,  and  did  "  force  him  to 
ike  other  courses  than  he  desired  to  follow  ;'*f  as  if 
10  agreement  had  been,  that  the  Assembly  should 
are  the  power  to  jndge  the  doctrine  of  preachers 
rovided  they  humoured  his  majesty  by  always  con- 
earning  it. 

Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  proceed- 
in  against  Melville  were  grossly  unjust  and  illegal. 
IU  sentence  rested  not  on  the  proof  of  the  articles 
ibelled,  but  entirely  on  the  mode  of  his  defence, 
fruiting  that  the  council  had  the  fullest  right  to  judge 

II  the  cause  and  at  first  instance,  and  consequently 
bat  his  requisition,  protest,  or  declinature  was  invalid 
nd  inadmissible,  all  that  remained  for  the  court  to 
,o»  was  to  repel  his  defences,  to  find  itself  competent, 
nd  to  proceed  with  the  trial.  He  was  before  them, 
nd  the  only  opposition  which  he  made  was  by  words 
.nd  a  written  instrument.  Of  the  same  complexion, 
nd  still  worse,  was  the  conduct  of  the  council  in  in- 
reducing,  among  the  grounds  of  his  sentence,  his  be- 
laviour  and  the  expressions  used  by  him  on  his  de- 
fence. Although  these  had  been  as  offensive  and 
lisrespectful  as  they  were  alleged  to  be,£  still  it  was 


—a*  mil  maUerit  quharin  thay  or  ony  of  thame  salbe  appre- 
teadit,  suoMnound  or  chargeit  to  ansuer  to  sic  thingis  a*  salbe 
squint  of  them  be  oar  said  souerane  lord  and  his  counsell." 
Act.  Pari.  Scot  iii.  293.) 

•  •*  In  respect  that  at  the  last  calling  of  Jo»  Dune  befor  the 
irrrie  counsel!  vpon  ane  compt  of  certaine  words  alledgit 
pokia  in  hit  sermon,  ordour  was  takin  be  certaine  commission- 
in  of  counsell  and  brother  of  the  kirk,  that  in  care  such  accu- 
•tioues  afterward  sould  (all  out,  the  kirk  too  Id  have  the 
judgment  jrof :  And  if  the  kings  Ma.  please  to  send  any 
twambsioners  at  tryall  they  sould  see  the  proceidings  of  the 
uric."     (Buik  of  Universal!  Kirk,  f.  114.  b.) 

f  Spotswood,  p.  317,  318.  Those  who  consult  the  expres- 
sions) charred  on  Bakancmhall,  as  given  by  the  archbishop, 
rill  probably,  be  of  opinion,  that  if  there  was  any  thing  offen- 
ire  in  them  it  lay  in  the  preacher's  playing  on  words  in  the 
nrpit.  And  surely  his  majesty,  at  least,  had  no  right  to  be 
tsfeadod  at  a  speaker's  being  acquitted  for  pwming  unseason- 
ably. 

(According  to  Spotswood'*  account,  "  He  burst  forth  in  un- 
lawful speeches  against  the  king,  saying,  He  ptrverted  the  law 
i  of  Ood  and  man.*1  (Hist.  p.  3300  Kut  this  statement  is 
AM  by  the  act  of  Privy  Council,  which  makes  no  mention 
ti  a  personal  charge  against  the  king,  but  merely  says  that  he 
dinged,  "  that  the  laws  of  God  and  practices  observed  within 
this  country,  were  perverted,  and  not  observed  in  his  case." 
[Record  of  Privy  Council,  Feb.  17,  1583.) 


in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  convert  them  into  mat- 
ter of  crimination  and  ground  of  punishment,  in  the 
absence  and  complete  failure  of  all  proof  of  the  charge 
exhibited  against  him.  Even  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  most  flagrant  crimes,  great 
liberality  is  allowed  to  them,  or  to  their  counsel,  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  legal  plea,  and  to  urge  every 
plausible  objection,  whether  it  respects  the  competen- 
cy of  the  judges,  the  relevancy  of  the  libel,  the  char- 
acter of  the  witnesses,  or  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
prosecution.  And  it  is  only  where  tyranny  and  blind 
passion  have  usurped  the  seat  of  justice,  that  the 
strong,  and,  it  may  be,  intemperate  language  that  has 
escaped  a  prisoner  in  the  heat  and  agitation  of  his  de- 
fence, is  charged  against  him  or  recorded  upon  his 
conviction  as  even  an  aggravation  of  his  crime.  Such 
procedure,  while  it  demonstrates  the  iniquity  of  the 
judges,  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  the  innocence 
of  the  accused  individual. 

Melville's  flight  to  England  turned  out  to  be  of 
great  advantage  to  his  native  country,  by  enabling  him 
to  discover  and  counteract  the  insidious  schemes  of 
Adamson.  During  the  late  changes  the  archbishop 
had  acted  with  his  usual  craftiness  and  inconstancy. 
In  the  affair  of  Montgomery,  he  appeared  to  co-operate 
with  the  church,  while,  in  reality,  he  was  secretly 
encouraging  the  court  to  persevere  in  the  support  of 
episcopacy.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  giving  the 
strongest  assurances  of  his  attachment  to  the  presby- 
terian  discipline,  he  was,  as  he  afterwards  confessed, 
plottiug  its  overthrow.*  The  General  Assembly  ap- 
pointed the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  try  certain 
charges  brought  against  him ;  but  Melville,  who  waa 
empowered  to  summon  him  to  appear,  excused  him- 
self from  executing  the  summons  on  account  of  the 
sickness  under  which  the  bishop  laboured.  No  soon- 
er, however,  had  the  king  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
federated lord 8,  than  Adamson  left  his  castle,  to  which 
he  had  confined  himself  for  a  whole  year,  appeared  in 
the  pulpit,  and  although  he  had  himself  approved  of 
the  enterprise  at  Rutliven,f  inveighed  against  the 
nobility  who  were  concerned  in  it  and  such  of  hia 
brethren  as  had  supported  their  administration.  To 
avoid  the  prosecution  pending  against  him  he  left  the 
kingdom  in  the  end  of  the  year  1583,  under  the  pre- 
text of  going  to  Spa  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
But  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  London,  and  having 
obtained  a  public  commission,  became  an  active  agent 
for  Arran,  by  endeavouring  to  prepossess  the  court  of 
Elizabeth  against  the  Scottish  noblemen  who  had  fled 
into  England.  He  consulted  with  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  bishop  of  London  as  to  the  overthrow 
of  presbytery  in  his  native  country.     He  represented 


*  «•  Efter  y«  generall  asseiublie  in  October  £1581]  Mr.  Patrtk 
Adamsone  aggreit  to  all  the  pointts  in  the  buik  of  Polecie  and 
concerning  the  office  of  a  Bisrhope,  and  calling  to  dinner  Mr. 
Andro  Meluill  my  uncle  Mr.  Alex'  Arbuthnot  and  jvthersdiuerst 
he  subsrryvit  yto,  quhilk  his  subscription  is  yet  in  my  uncles 
enstodie.  Item  y!  winter  he  passed  ower  to  a  convention  of 
the  esteates,  and  cfter  he  fand  no*  curt  as  he  luiked  for  he  drest 
him  to  the  ministers  of  Etir,  shewing  tham  how  that  he  cam 
ower  to  court  w!  Balams  hart  of  purpose  to  curse  the  kirk  and 
do  euill,  bot  God  haid  wrought  sa  w*  him,  y1  he  had  turned 
his  hart  to  the  con t rare  and  maid  him  bathe  In  reasoning;  and 
votting  to  stand  for  the  kirk,  promising  to  schaw  fordar  and  for- 
dar  fruitts  of  his  conversion  and  guid  miening.  Wharat 
Jhone  durv  was  sa  rcioynit  y!  he  treated  him  in  hous  and  wrote 
ower  at  lainthe  to  roe  in  his  fnwour.  Wherevpon  I  past  down 
to  his  castelf  at  his  hamcoming,  and  schew  him  what  informa- 
tion concerning  him  I  haid  gottin  from  the  breithring  of  Ed', 
thanking  God  y^or  and  offering  him  in  raiss  of  continuance 
the  right  hand  of  sorietie,  whereat  reiovsing  he  UuW  me  the 
maiter  at  lainthe,  and  nam  lie  concerning  the  grait  luotiones  and 
working  of  the  spreit.  Weill  said  I  y *  spreit  is  an  vprieht  hailie 
and  constant  spreit,  and  will  mairand  ntair  kythe  in  effects;' bot 
it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lie  against  him."— (Melville's  Diary, 
p.  89— 91.. 95.)  The  papers  which  Adamson  subscribed  at* this 
time  may  be  seen  in  the  printed  Calderwood,  p.  93—96.  Cdmp. 
CaJd.  MS.  vol.  iii.  p.  350-364. 

f  Act.  Pari.  Scot  lit  326. 
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the  principles  and  conduct  of  his  brethren  in  an 
odious  light  to  the  ministers  of  the  French  church  in 
London,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  same  purpose  to  the 
churches  of  Geneva  and  Zurich.  Melville  having  ob- 
tained intelligence  of  this  lost  no  time  in  despatching 
letters  to  the  foreign  churches,  in  which  he  conveyed 
a  very  different  account  of  the  late  proceedings  in 
Scotland,  and  painted  Adamson's  condnet  in  no  fa- 
vourable or  nattering  colours.  As  he  was  well  known 
in  the  places  to  which  he  wrote,  his  representations 
were  successful  in  defeating  the  scheme  of  the  arch- 
bishop, who  hoped  to  have  drawn  from  the  continen- 
tal divines  such  replies  as  would  be  helpful  to  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans.*  The  same  success  at- 
tended the  letters  which  Melville  sent  from  Berwick 
to  the  French  church  at  London.f  Whatever  en- 
couragement Adamson  might  receive  from  the  bishops 
in  England ,£  his  embassy  did  not  succeed  at  court, 
aud  his  residence  at  London  injured  the  cause  which 
he  was  employed  to  promote.  This  was  owing  in  no 
small  degree  to  his  private  conduct,  which  was  un- 
becoming the  clerical  character  and  disgraceful  to  the 
sovereign  whom  he  represented.) 

Upon  Adamson's  return  to  Scotland  a  Parliament 
was  held,  by  which  presbytery  was  overthrown,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  church  and  nation  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  king  and  of  those  by  whom  he  was  guided. 
To  decline  the  judgment  of  his  Majesty  or  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  any  matter  was  declared  to  be  trea- 
son. Those  were  declared  guilty  of  the  same  crime 
who  should  impugn  or  seek  the  diminution  of  the 
power  and  authority  of  any  of  the  three  estates  of 
parliament;  by  which  all  that  the  church  had  done 
for  a  series  of  years  in  the  abolition  of  episcopaoy  was 

S renounced  treasonable.  All  judgments  and  juris- 
iotions,  spiritual  or  temporal,  which  had  hitherto 
been  exercised,  but  which  were  not  ratified  by  parlia- 
ment, were  discharged,  and  the  subjects  prohibited, 
under  high  pains,  from  convening  in  any  assembly, 
except  the  ordinary  courts,  to  treat,  consult,  or  deter- 
mine on  any  matter  of  state,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
without  the  special  commandment  and  license  of  his 
majesty.  This  act  was  intended  for  the  suppression 
of  the  General  Assembly  as  well  as  of  Presbyteries ; 
or  rather,  it  put  the  whole  government  of  the  church 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  without  whose  express 
consent  no  ecclesiastical  assembly  could  be  held.§ 


*  Melvinut  Pastoribus  Genev.  et  Tigur.  (Wodrow  MSS. 
in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  ccc.  2.  12,  vol.  xx.  no.  17.)     Adamson's 

Supers,  and  a  translation  of  Melville's  letter,  are  preserved  in 
ames  Melville's  Diary,  p.  107— 118.  The  answer  from  Geneva, 
addressed  to  the  exiled  lords,  is  inserted  in  Cald,  Hi.  735. 

f  Letter  to  Castol:  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  ix.  59. 

X  Mr.  Beale,  Clerk  of  the  Queen's  Closet,  in  a  letter  publish 
ed  by  Strype,  charges  Archbishop  Whitgift  with  speaking  in  a 
degrading  style  ofthe  ministers  of  Scotland  and  of  other  re- 
formed churches,  and  says  that  he  was  suspected  of  having 
given  his  approbation  to  Adamson's  design  of  overturning  the 
order  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  Whitgift,  in  an  apologetical 
letter,  says,  that  he  had  not  given  his  subscription  to  Adam- 
son's plan,  but  does  not  deny  having  conferred  with  him  on 
the  subject.     (Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  149, 159.  Append,  p.  57.) 

||  This  statement  does  not  rest  on  the  authority  of  satirical 
poems,  (See  Dalyell's  Scottish  Poems  of  the  16th  Century,  p. 
309.)  nor  even  of  Calderwood,  who  might  be  suspected  of 
giving  too  easy  faith  to  reports  unfavourable  to  the  bishop.  But 
it  is  confirmed  by  Sir  James  Melville,  who  was  of  the  same 

Solitical  party  with  Adamson,  and  succeeded  him  as  ambassa- 
or  at  London.  **  The  said  Bishop — was  disdained  in  England, 
and  dishonoured  his  country  by  borrowing  gold  and  pretious 
furniture  from  the  Bishop  of  London  and  others,  which  was 
never  restored  nor  paid  for."  (Memoires.  p.  150.  folio  edit.) 
Adarasom  in  a  letter  to  Whitgift,  promises  to  send  his  Grace 
44 a  galloway  naig,"  in  return  for  his  hospitality;  but  that  the 
"  opportumt  conimodite"  of  conveying  it  ever  presented  itself, 
or  that  the  nag  ever  filled  a  stall  at  Lambeth,  is  more  than 
dubious.     (Harl.  MSS.  num.  7004.  2.) 

$  4I  The  vther  forme  of  Jugement  quhilk  hes  Majesty  hes 
dischargit,  is  the  general  1  assemblie  ofthe  haill  Clergie  in  the 
Realm* :  under  pretence  guhairof  ane  number  of  Ministeris 
from  sundry  presbyteries  did  assemble,  with  sum  gentlemen  of 
the  country,*  Ac.—"  His  Maiestie  vpoun  necessarie  occasions 


e*Be*)ef 


Accordingly,  it  was  ordslnei,  hft 

commissions  should  be  gissa-te 

with  such  others  ss'  might  be  < 

missioners  iiueeclesisjsttesi  a 

eociesissticel  matters  in  their 

was  ordained  that  none  sbooJd 

publicly,  in  i 

enoes,  to  utter  say  raise,  untrue*  or  i 

to  the  disdain,  reproach,  and  contempt  of  kin  i 

his  council,  or  proceedings,  or  to  the) 

or  prejudice  of  his  highness,  Ida  pares 

itors,  or  to  meddle  in  the  aflairo  of  his  1 

his  estate,  present,  bygane,  or  in  time 

the  pains  contained  in  the  acts  of  parti 

the  making  and  telling  of  losings,  to  be  I 

all  rigour,  eren  upon  those  who  beard  i 

and  did  not  reveal  them.* 

These  are  the  black  osfi  (as  they  < 
this  servile  parliament  Though  eeemtro  of  oil  1 
civil  and  natural  as  well  aa  ecclseiasticsl,  as*  a  i 
man,  baron,'  or  burgess  featured  to 
against  them.  Some  of  the  ministers  fcaviftf  i 
secret,  information  of  what  was  going  on*  rep 
the  parliament-house  with  the  design  of  protesting  aw 
the  rights  of  the  church ;  but  the  doom  were  shat 
against  them.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  reeeiv- 
ed  orders  to  drag  from  the  pulpit  any  individual  who 
presumed  to  censure  what  the  parliament  lusddssav 
But  this  did  not  deter  them  from  exonerating  their 
conscience ;  and  when  the  sets  were  proclaimed  at 
the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  Lawson,  J 
and  Pont,  M  taking  their  lives  in  their 

boldly  a 

with  all 

Orders 
protesters,  who  saved  themselves  by  a  timely  matt 
upwards  of  twenty  ministers  soon  niter  foJloweeTtteir 
example,  and  took  refuge  in  England.  Arran  threat- 
ened, with  his  usual  brutal  coarseness, M  that  hewoaU 
make  Lawson's  head  to  leap  from  his  halse,!  shears 
it  was  as  bin;  as  a  hay«slaek."  David  IJndsey,  Ot 
minister  of  Leith,  waa  imprisoned  in  Blackness,  aid 
John  Howieson  in  Spev  Tower.  For  praying  for  his 
distressed  brethren,  Nicol  DaJgleish,  minister  of  St. 


ont,  M  taking  their  lives  in  their  beads,  wast 
and  made  public  proteatatiosi**  against  then, 
11  the  ceremonies  usual  on  euch  noaasioas»t 
us  were  immediately  issued  to  apprehend  ft» 


— vpoune  humble  suppltcatioun  made  vnto  his  Hienes  will  not 
refuse  to  grant  them  licence  to  convene,  to  wit,  the  Bianoppes, 
Commissioners,  and  sume  of  the  maitt  verteoos,  learnit* godly 
of  their  dioceis,"  Ac.  (Decmratioun  of  tha  Kings  Majesties 
intentioun  and  meaning  toward  the  lait  Acts  of  Parliament,  p. 
17.  19.  Edin.  1585.)  Even  the  meetings  of  kirk-sessions  were 
considered  as  discharged  by  this  act.  On  the.  28th  May,  1584, 
a  special  license  was  granted  by  his  Majesty,  in  virtue  of  hit 
dispensing  power,  for  holding  the  weekly  exercise,  and  the 
meetings  of  kirk-session  in  Edinburgh,  "  notwithstanding  oar 
late  act  of  parliament  or  any  pains  contained  therein, mnenttlu 
which  wee  dispense  be  thir  presents."  (Cald.  iii.  376.)  As 
intimation  of  a  similar  kind  was  made  to  the  elders  of  St  As- 
drews  by  Adamson.  (Record  of  Kirk  Session  of  St.  And.  Jose  17, 
1584.)  But  where  the  ministers  or  elders  were  onconJoraabk 
to  the  will  of  the  court,  they  were  prevented  from  assemblior. 
The  kirk-session  of  Glasgow,  which  used  to  meet  every  weet, 
did  not  assemble  from  July  18,  1584,  to  March  31,  1515. 
(Wodrow's  Life  of  Mr.  David  Weems,  p,  33.  MSS.  vol.  3.) 

*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  293,  296,  903.— As  a  fit  supplement  to 
the  last  mentioned  act,  Buchanan's  History  and  Dialogue  Ik 
Jure  Regni  are  condemned.  Tempora  mutantur.  Nat  bust 
years  before,  a  pension  of  L.  20.  yearly  had  been  assisnrif 
"  for  the  guid,  true  and  thankrall  service  done  to  oar  so.  lord 
be  his  lou'it  Mr.  John  Geddv,  seruitour  to  Mr.  George  Bach* 
auhannan,  preceptour  to  his  hienes  and  kepar  of  his  prtvis  snli 
in  writing  of  the  Chronicles  of  this  realme  and  vtheris  lovable 
werkis  of  the  said  Mr.  George*  editioun."  Mar  8.  1577. 
(Reg.  of  Privy  Seal,  vol.  xliii.f.  81.)  J 

To  be  consistent  the  Parliament  ought  also  to  have  condemn- 
ed Buchanan's  Baptist  es,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  expunged  ths 
fo  Ho  wing  sentence  in  the  dedication  of  it  to  James:  •  Volo 
etiam  hunc  libellnm  apud  posteros  testem  fore,  si  quid  afiqoan* 
do  previa  consultoribns  impulsus,  Tel  regni  ficentia  rectaa 
educationem  superante,  secus  committas,  noo  prssceptoritmt, 
sed  tibi,  qui  eis  recte  momentibus  non  sis  obsecutas,  id  Wtio 
vertendum  esse." 

t  Hume  of  Godscroft's  History,  iL 835,338.    GsJd.iii.386 
368.    Spots.  333.  %y     * 
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Cuthbert'8  church,  was  tried  for  his  life.  The  jury 
acquitted  him;  but  he  was  instantly  served  with  a 
new  indictment  for  holding  correspondence  with  re- 
bels, merely  because  he  had  read  a  letter  which  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  had  sent  to  his  wife.  Be- 
ing persuaded  to  come  in  the  King's  will  for  this 
fault,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him,  and, 
though  it  was  not  executed,  yet  by  a  refinement  in 
cruelty,  the  scaffold  was  erected  and  kept  standing  for 
several  weeks  before  the  window  or  his  prison.* 
AH  ipinisters  and  masters  of  colleges  and  schools  were 
required  to  subscribe  a  bond,  in  which  they  engaged 
to  obey  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  bishops  as  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  un- 
der the  pain  of  being  for  ever  deprived  of  their  bene- 
fices and  s&Jaries.f  The  roost  of  the  ministers  re- 
fused subscription.  Having  convened  the  principal 
recusants,  Arran  asked  them,  how  they  durst  be  so 
bold  as  to  find  fault  with  the  late  acts  of  Parliament. 
John  Craig  told  him,  that  they  durst  find  fault  with 
any  thing  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God  ;  upon  which 
Arran  started  to  his  feet,  and  threatened  that  he  would 
shave  their  heads,  pare  their  nails,  cut  their  toes,  and 
make  them  an  example  to  all  rebels.  Craig  having 
admonished  him  that  persons  who  were  raised  as  high 
as  he  was  had  been  humbled,  he  replied,  "I  will 
make  you  of  a  false  friar  a  true  prophet :"  and  falling 
on  his  knees,  exclaimed,  "  Now  I  am  humbled."  Per- 
ceiving that  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  were  not 
to  be  terrified  into  compliance,  Adamson  artfully  di- 
vided them  by  introducing  into  the  bond  one  of  those 
ambiguous  and  unmeaning  clauses  which  serve  only 
to  blind  the  simple,  and  to  salve  the  consciences  of 
such  as  are  anxious  to  escape  from  trouble 4  After 
having  made  a  manful  resistance,  Craig  suffered  himself 
to  be  caught  in  this  snare,  and  drew  into  it  the  greater 
part  of  his  brethren.  Even  the  honest  and  intrepid 
Dury  is  said  to  have  become  a  subscriber,  and  thus 
to  have  lent  his  hand  to  build  again  the  things  which 
he  was  among  the  foremost  to  destroy.  And  Erskine 
of  Dun,  whose  character  stood  so  high,  and  who  had 
formerly  made  so  honourable  a  stand  for  the  liberties 
of  the  church,  not  only  became  a  conformist  himself, 
bat  was  extremely  active  in  persuading  others  to  con- 
form* So  difficult  is  it  for  good  men  to  preserve  a 
strict  and  inflexible  integrity  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion !  |  But  there  is  no  end  to  the  impositions  of 
despotical  authority,  and  to  the  humiliations  of  those 
who  have  once  bowed  their  necks  to  its  yoke.  Sub- 
scription was  not  reckoned  a  sufficient  bond  of  fidelity, 
and  written  injunctions  were  sent  to  all  the  conform- 
ing ministers,  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  frame 
every  sentiment  and  expression  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  please  the  court. $ 

The  privileges  of  the  universities  were  violated. 
At  Glasgow,  Hay,  the  Rector,  was  banished  to  the 
north  of  Scotland  ;  all  the  Professors  were  thrown  in- 


to jail ;  the  students  dismissed,  and  commanded  by 
public  proclamation  to  leave  the  city ;  and  the  col- 
lege shut  up.     Nor  did  the  remote  situation  of  the 


:  university  of  Aberdeen  save  it  from  similar  treat- 
ment.* 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  depression  of 
mind  into  which  he  had  sunk  upon  the  flight  of  his 
uncle,  James  Melville  returned  to  St.  Andrews,  and 
exerted  himself  in  preserving  the  college  from  the 
ruin  with  which  it  was  threatened.  His  first  care  was 
to  secure  his  uncle's  library,  which  was  in  danger  of 
confiscation ;  after  which  he  endeavoured  to  supply 
his  place  by  reading  lectures  on  the  system  of  divin- 
ity. In  addition  to  his  double  task  as  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity and  of  Hebrew,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  the  revenues  of  the  college 
and  the  boaTd  of  the  students;  the  persons  entrusted 
with  these  duties  having  refused  to  act,  as  soon  as 
they  learned  that  the  court  looked  on  the  establish- 
ment with  an  evil  eye.  In  these  circumstances  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  the  masters  of  the 
university,  who  attended  his  lectures  and  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
New  College.  On  this  occasion,  too,  Thomas  Buch- 
anan testified  his  regard  to  his  exiled  friend  at  the  risk 
of  displeasing  the  court,  by  coming  forward  and  ta- 
king a  share  of  the  burden  of  theological  instruction, 
to  which  he  had  formerly  been  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.t  They  were  not  interrupted  until  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  but  no  sooner  were  the  laws 
overthrowing  the  presbyterian  discipline  passed,  than 
|  Adamson  came  to  St.  Andrews  for  the  parpose  of  im- 
posing them  on  the  university.  He  had  procured  an 
order  for  apprehending  James  Melville  ;  who  being 
apprized  of  the  fact,  escaped,  not  without  great  haz- 
ard, by  crossing  the  sea  in  an  open  boat  to  Berwick. 
Robertson  was  the  only  professor  who  remained  in 
the  college,  and  the  bishop  soon  after  suppressed  the 
teaching  of  theology 4 

A  few  days  before  his  nephew  arrived  at  Berwick, 
Melville  had  left  it  for  London,  accompanied  by  his 
relation  and  pupil,  Patrick  Forbes,  younger  of  Corse. || 
He  had  obtained  liberty  from  the  English  court  to 
repair  to  the  capital,  and  was  furnished  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  exiled  noblemen,  who  still  remained 
at  Berwick.  Along  with  James  Carroichael,  minis- 
ter of  Haddington,  who  added  to  his  learning  a  talent 
for  public  business,  he  had  several  interviews  with 
Walsingham,  Bowes,  and  Sydney,  and  found  hese 
statesmen  cordially  inclined  to  befriend  them.§  But 
there  were  counsellors,  particularly  among  the  bish- 
ops, who  were  unfriendly  to  their  cause  and  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  injure  it  Adamson  conveyed 
his  representations  through  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;%  and  the  agents  of  Arran  spared  no  professions 
or  promises  to  induce  Elizabeth  to  drive  the  exiles 
from  her  dominions,  or  at  least  to  refuse  a  hearing 
to  their  complaints.  Melville  was  at  this  time  em- 
ployed in  writing  a  reply  to  a  vindication  of  the  Scot- 
tish court,  published  under  the  title  of  a  Declaration 
of  the  King's  Majesty's  intention  in  the  late  acts  of 
Parliament.  It  was  artfully  drawn  up  by  Archbishop 
Adamson,  and  contained  vile  and  unfounded  aspersions 


*  Nicol  Dalgleish  had  been  for  many  yean  a  Regent  in  St. 
Leonard*!  College,  St.  Andrews,  which'he  left  in  the  year  1577. 
f  Papers  of  the  University.)  He  went  to  France,  and  remained 
for  tome  time  at  Bourges.  (Cald.  ii.  606.)  After  his  return  to 
Scotland  be  was  nominated  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  1581, 
m  a  fit  person  for  being  made  Principal-  of  King's  College. 
when  H  was  proposed  to  remove  Arbutnnot  to  the  ministry  of 
New  Aberdeen.    (Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  102.) 

•f  Act  Pari.  Scot.  Hi.  347. 

\  Tber  promised  •*  to  obey^^iteording'  to  the  word  of  God."' 
Janes  Melville,  who  wrote  a  long  letter  intended  to  expose  the 
the  evil  of  the  bond,  characterizes  thin  qualifying:  clause  as 
•*  wumj/isttrm  rantgnantutm  in  adjecto;  as  if  one  should  say, 
he  would  obev  the  Pope  and  his  prelates  according  to  the  word 
of  God."    (Diary,  p.  144.) 

I  Cald.  iit.  519, 641—643.  Home  of  GodtcrofVs  Hist.  p.  337. 
vYodrow's  life  of  Mr.  James  Melville,  p.  161,  MSS.  vol.  xi't. 

ft  Cald.  iii.  742,  743. 

2H 


»  Cotton  MSS.  Calir.  C.  viii.  78. 

f  October  1582.  "It  is  leisam  for  a  minister  for  a  season  to 
snperseid  y  ministrie  and  vse  y  office  of  a  doctor.  yrfor  y* 
asseiublie  hes  concludit  and  ordanit  Mr.  Tho.  Buchannan  to 
enter  in  y*  new  Colledge  and  vse  and  exercise  y«  office  of  a 
doctour  yr»  for  y«  support  of  y«  samein,  his  kirk  [Ceres]  being; 
alwayes  provydit  of  a  sufficient  pastoar  and  y*  said  Mr.  Thom- 
as sufficientlie  satisfied  anent  y«  promise  maide  for  eipeditiounr 
of  hfs  plevis."     (Buik  of  Universal!  Kirk.  f.  129,  b.) 

t  Melville'*  Diary,  p.  105. 118—123.    Cald.  iii.  422. 

jj  Afterwards  bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

jf  A  great  number  of  letters  written  by  Carmicfiaer,  Gallo- 
way, and  Hume  of  Godscroft,  which  contain  minute  informa- 
tion of  transactions  at  this  period,  are  preserved  among  the 
Wodrow  MSS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  A  jrreat  part  of 
them  is  transcribed  into  the  third  volume  of  Calderwood's 
MS.  and  Wodrow's  Lives  of  Carmichael  and  Hume. 

T  Letter  from  Patrick  archb.  of  St.  Andrews  to  his  Grace 
of  Canterbury,  June  16, 1584.    HarJ.  MSS.  nnm.  7004.  2. 
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on  the  banished  lords  aod  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
church.  Melville,  of  course,  came  in  for  a  large  share 
of  the  abuse.  This  declaration  deserves  particular 
notice  as  the  original  of  those  misrepresentations  of 
of  Scots  affairs,  which  prevailed  so  long  in  England 
and  are  not  completely  removed  at  this  day.  The 
answers  given  to  it  by  Melville  and  others  exposed  its 
falsehoods ;  but  they  shared  the  fate  of  all  fugitive 
pieces  in  being  soon  lost  and  forgotten.*  The  De- 
claration, on  the  contrary,  was  carefully  preserved. 
By  means  of  some  of  Arran's  agents  it  was  reprinted 
at  London,  with  a  preface  more  odious  than  itself.  Be- 
ing published  in  the  King's  name,  it  was  embodied, 
as  an  authentic  and  official  document,  in  Hollinshed's 
Chronicle,  from  which  it  contiuued  to  be  quoted,  and 
copied,  and  reprinted,  after  James  had  disowned  it, 
and  Adamson  had  retracted  it  as  a  false  and  slanderous 
libel.f 

In  the  month  of  July  1684,  the  Earls  of  Angus  and 
Mar,  and  the  Master  of  Glammis,  wrote  to  Melville, 
requesting  him  to  repair  to  them  immediately  at 
Newcastle,  alon<r  with  Law  son,  •*  on  matters  of  great- 
er importance"  than  they  could  judge  of  alone.±  With 
this  request  he  was  prevented  from  complying,  as  he 
was  then  absent  from  London  on  a  visit  to  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.||  He  was  received 
at  these  ancient  seats  of  literature  in  a  manner  be- 
coming his  profession  and  merits,  and  expressed  him- 
self much  delighted  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
colleges,  the  gravity  of  the  professors,  and  the  cour- 
teous manners  of  the  students.  On  this  occasion  he 
formed  an  intimacy,  which  was  afterwards  kept  up  by 
letters,  with  two  very  promising  young  men,  George 
Carleton,  who  became  bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
Thomas  Savile,  whose  early  erudition  was  not  less 
admired  than  his  premature  death  was  deplored  by  the 
learned  on  the  Continent  and  in  his  native  country.} 
Melville  afterwards  paid  a  fine  compliment  to  two  of 
the  theological  masters,  and  to  thi  young  men  whom 
he  found  at  this  time  prosecuting  their  studies  under 
them; 

Non  ita  irtemi  WhittakerusT  acer 
Luminis  vindcx,  patrieque  lumen, 


•  Melville's  reply  (inserted  in  Cald.  MS.  iii.  714—734.)  is 
entitled,  •»  Answer  to  the  Declaration  of  certain  Intentions  set 
out  in  the  King's  name,  &c.  7th  of  Feb.  1585.'*  James  Melville 
is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  another  reply,  in  the  form  of  a 
Dialogue  between  Zelator,  Temporizor,  and  Palaemon,  which  is 
dated  Newcastle,  Feb.  10,  1585,  (Cald.  iii.  672—714.)  It  is 
probable  that  both  were  printed.  (lb.  423.  428.  753.)  The 
former  reply  passes  over  what  relates  to  Melville;  but  the  lat- 
ter vindicates  him  strenuously,  and  its  style  is  sharper  and 
more  acrimonious  than  that  of  the  other.  Extracts  from  both 
may  be  seen  in  the  printed  Calderwood,  p.  174 — 184. 

f  This  was  strange,  considering  that  the  Declaration  was  the 
Manifesto  of  an  arbitrary  administration,  and  an  abusive  at- 
tack on  the  men  who  hacf  uniformly  shown  themselves  the  most 
steady  friends  of  England.  "  Our  kirk  deserved  no  such  in- 
dignity at  the  hands  of  that  estate  as  to  be  to  highly  prejudged 
by  the  publick  records  of  the  realme;  for  our  kirk  was  ever 
carefull,  and  at  that  time  specially,  to  entertain  amitie  betwixt 
the  two  countries.  But  let  such  a  lying  libell  ray  there  as  a 
blurr  to  blot  the  Chronicles  of  England.'7  (Cald.  iii.  650.)  But 
this  was  not  all.  In  1646,  the  Declaration  was  reprinted,  in 
Scots  and  in  English,  not  by  the  Cavaliers  at  Oxford,  (that 
would  not  have  been  strange,)  but  by  the  friends  of  the  parlia- 
ment at  Ix>ndon,  who  had  so  lately  loaded  the  Scots  with 
thanks  for  their  "  brotherly  assistance,"  and  solemnly  vowed 
♦'  the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,— in  discipline  au<d  government!"  (Baillie's  Histori- 
cal Vindication,  Epist.  Dedic.  A.  4.) 

J  Cald.  iii.  432.  ||  Melville's  Diary,  p.  159. 

j  See  Melville's  letter  "D.  Th.  Seville  et  G.  Carletono,"  in 
the  Appendix.  Wood's  Athenae  Oxon.  by  Bliss,  vol.  i.  col 
159;  vol.  ii.  312,  422.  Fasti,  coll.  212,  227.  Thomas  Savile 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Provost  of  Eton 
College,  and  editor  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom.  His  letters 
in  Cambdeni  Epistolct  shew  the  progress  which  he  had  made 
in  recondite  literature  before  Melville  became  acquainted  with 
him. 

o  *  Dur\ WNjfmWhiUakar,  Regius  Professor  and  Master  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    . 


Dixit  int  sensit:  neqoe  t 

Penna  Renolai,* 
Certa  sublimes  aperire  callea, 
Sueta  coeleste*  iterare  currae, 
Lets  misceri  nireis  beatse 

Civibns  aulas. 
Jtfec  Tami  aut  Cami  accola  ssmiors) 
Mente,  qui  caelum  sapit  in  rreqaeoti 
Herniathenceo,  et  celebri  Lycseo 

Cultajuventus; 
Cuju*  a ffu  1  get  genio  Joins  Ids  : 
Cui  nitens  Sol  lustiti*  renidet: 
Quern  jubar  Const!  radiantis  alto 

Spec  tat  olympo.f 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  had   to  perform  the 
painful  duty  of  attending  the  death-bed  of  his  early 
friend,  and  highly  esteemed  brother,  James  Lawson, 
The  air  of  England  disagreed  with  his  constitution, 
and  brought  on  a  disorder,  which  was  aggravated  by 
grief  at  the  unhappy  state  of  his  native  country  and 
the  undutiful  behaviour  of  his  flock.     He  had  joined 
with  his  colleague  in  addressing  a  letter  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Edinburgh,  in  which  they  stated   the  rea- 
sons of  their  flight.    Adamson  drew  op  a  reply  in  the 
name  of  the  congregation,  coached  in  the  harshest 
and  most  contumelious  language,  denominating 
ministers  fugitives,  rebels,  and  wolves,  and  ren 
cing  all  communion  with  them.    This  the  King  seat 
to  the  town-council,  accompanied  with  en  injunction 
that  it  should  be  subscribed  by  them  and  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants ;  and  by  the  threats  and  importunities 
of  the  court,  a  number  of  persons  were  induced  to  set 
their  names  to  this  disgraceful  paper.  £    Their  con- 
duct made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  delicate  spirits 
of  Lawson  than  it  onght  to  have  done,  considering 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     He  died  piously 
and  comfortably,  bearing  an  honourable  testimony  ts 
the  cause  in  which  he  had  spent  his  life,  and  exhort* 
ing  his  brethren,  who  surrounded  his  bed  and  sought 
to  alleviate  his  sufferings  by  the  moat  sympathising 
attentions,  to  persevere  in. their  attachment  to  it,  what- 
ever it  might  cost  them.     Such  was  the  respect  is 
which  he  was  held,  that,  though  a  stranger,  his  body 
was  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  above  five  hundred 
persons  of  respectability.     Lawson  had  been  selected 
from  all  his  brethren  by  Knox,  to  whom  "  he  owed 
even  his  own  self  besides,"  as  the  individual    best 
qualified    for  succeeding  him    in   the  charge  of  the 
church  of  Edinburgh ;  and  his  conduct  in  that  impor- 
tant   station,   and    during   the  most  difficult    limes, 
proved  that  the  choice  had  been  made  with  our  Re- 
former's usual  sagacity.     He  was  pious,  learned,  elo- 
quent ;  modest,  zealous,  prudent. ||     He  had  been  ori- 
ginally in  a  humble  situation,  and  displayed  the  orna- 
ment of  a  humble  spirit  after  he  rose  to  distinction. 
His  capacity  and  avidity  for  learning  when    a  young 
man  had  attracted   the  attention  of  Andrew  Simson, 
the  celebrated  master   of  the  school  of  Penh,  who 
took  him  into  his  own  house,  bestowed  upon  him  a 
gratuitous  education,  and  recommended   him  first  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  afterwards  to  the 


*  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  Divinity  Reader,  and  successively  Mat- 
ter of  Queen's  College  and  President  of  Corpus  Christi.  Oxford. 

f  A  nti- tami -cami  Catcgoria,  Authore  A.  Melvino.  1604. 

|  CaW.  iii.  377—383,  436.  Hume  of  GodscrofVs  Hist.  ii. 
361.— -On  the  11th  June,  1584,  a  commissioner  from  his  Majesty 
presented  to  the  town-council  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  their 
ministers,  with  a  charge  to  subscribe  it;  because  it  appeared 
to  be  4*  consavit  in  scharp  and  roch  tearmes,"  the  council  ap- 
pointed another  form  to  be  drawn  up.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  they  appointed  some  of  their  number  to  go  to 
Falkland  to  entreat  his  Majesty,  that  they  should  •■  nocht  be 
burthenit  w*  any  thing  hurtfull  to  yair  consciences,  and  to  la- 
bour that  his  IVlaitie  may  be  content  with  the  secund  form  v&f 
pennit  be  the  town."  (Records  of  the  Town-Council  of  Fldia- 
burgh,  vol.  vii.  91,  b.  92,  a.)  This  request  was  peremptorily 
refused.  (See  the  Letter  from  William  Davison  to  Secretary 
Walsingham,  June  15,  1584,  in  the  Appendix.) 

I|  David  Buchanan  De  Script.  Scot.  Illnstr.  nam.  58.  MS. 
Adv.  Lib.  W.  6.  34.  The  works  which  this  author  ascribes  to 
Lawson  appear  to  have  been  all  in  manuscript. 
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Countess  of  Crawford,  whose  son  he  accompanied  as 
tutor  to  the  Continent.41  After  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  he  testified  his  gratitude  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  uniformly  promoted  public  education ;  and 
his  exertions  in  restoring  the  High  School,  and  erect- 
ing the  University  of  Edinburgh,  entitle  his  name  to 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  benefactors  of  our 
national  literature. f 

Balcanquhall  and  Davidson  preached  once  or  twice 
in  London,  but  received  an  order  from  the  bishop  to 
desist (  When  the  banished  noblemen  came  to  the 
English  capital,  they  applied  fo?  the  use  of  a  separate 
place  of  worship :  but  this  liberty,  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  French  and  Dutch,  was  refused  to  them. 
The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  however,  invited  the 
Scots  ministers  to  preach  in  his  Chapel,  which  was 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don. Among  other  exercises  performed  there,  Mel- 
ville read  a  Latin  lecture  on  Genesis,  which  was  well 
attended,  and  much  admired,  particularly  by  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  who  possessed  a  more  cultivated  mind  than 
any  of  the  Scottish  peerage.))  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  Melville  should,  on  this  occasion,  have 
officiated  as  a  lecturer  in  the  place  where  he  was 
afterwards  confined  as  a  prisoner  of  state. 

Scotland  was  in  the  mean  time  suffering  from  the 
ravages  of  the  plague,  by  which  its  principal  towns 
were  depopulated,  and  from  the  scourge  of  the  worst  of 
ail  plagues,  an  insensate  and  despotical  government. 
The  following  anecdotes,  which  are  less  generally 
known,  will  perhaps  convey  a  livelier  idea  of  the  po- 
licy with  which  it  was  afflicted,  than  the  more  glaring 
nets  of  tyranny  which  have  been  often  brought  forward 
in  histories.  In  the  year  1584,  Robert  Brown,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Brown ists  in  England,  came 
out  of  the  Low  Countries  into  Scotland,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  followers.  Having  taking  up  his  re- 
sidence in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  he  began  to 
disseminate  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  to  circulate 
writings  in  which  all  the  reformed  churches  were 
stigmatized  as  unscriptural  and  antichristian  societies. 
The  court  took  this  rigid  sectary  under  their  protec- 
tion, and  encouraged  him,  for  no  other  conceivable 
reason  than  his  exclaiming  against  the  ministers  and 
calling  in  question  thoir  authority.}  At  the  same 
time  Papist*  were  openly  favoured,  and  arrangements 
made  with  James  Skeen,  one  of  their  emissaries,  for 
having  a  colony  of  Jesuits  quietly  admitted  into  the 


•  Wodrow'sLife  of  James  Lawson,  p.  1,  2,30.  Cald.  iii.  535. 

f  Crawford's  Hist,  of  University,  p.  19,  26.  Feb.  3,  1568, 
he  was  presented  to  M  the  second  place  w*in  the  new  college 
or  pedagog  w<in  the  universitie  of  Sanctandrois,"  or,  if  it  was 
already  provided,  to  **  the  third  place  in  the  said  new  college." 
(Reg.  ot  Present,  vol.  i.  f.  23.)  January  8, 1569,  he  was  pre- 
aeoted  to  the  place  of  Sub-principal  in  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen, (lb.  vol.  i.  f.26,  b.)  He  died  on  the  12th  of  October 
1584,  and  was  buried  "in  the  new  church-vaird  at  Bedlem." 
His  testament  wu  subscribed  bv  him  "  at  London  in  Honielan* 
of  Cheapnde.  iq  Mr.  Antony  Martine's  house  upou  Wednes- 
day the  7  of  October  1584."  On  hearing  of  his  death,  Arch- 
bishop Adarason  wrote  a  testament  in  his  name,  containing:  a 
recantation  of  his  principles,  and  a  variety  of  letters  to  his 
brethren,  in  which  he  is  made  to  reflect  on  their  conduct  and 
Motives  in  opposing  the  King  and  the  bishops.  These,  as  well 
•a  the  real  testament,  are  inserted  in  Cald.  m.  537—584.  His 
testament  informs  us.  that  he  left  three  children.  Among  the 
alumni  of  the  New  College  of  St.  Andrews,  A.  1601,  was  "M. 
Jacobus  Lowson,  M.  Jac.  f.  Edinburg.;'  of  whom  the  record 
saws  " oanlo  post obiit"  Klitabeth  Lawsoun  was  his  only  sur- 
viving £ild  inAujr  23,  1603.  (Inquisitiones  Retorn.  Gener. 
mm. 142.)  She  married  Mr.  George  Greir,  minister  of  Had- 
dington. (Commissary  Records  of  Edinburgh,  April  5. 1615.) 

TKw. V.i.  649.  0  Hume  of  Godscroft'.  rfht.il.  361 . 

8  Cald.  iii.  302—304.  On  his  return  to  England.  Brown 
published  a  book  into  which  he  introduced  various  invectives 
Minst  the  ministers  and  government  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land Dr.  Bancroft  did  not  scruple  to  appeal  to  his  inflamed 
statements,  as  one  of  the  two  authorities  on  which  he  rested 
his  attack  on  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  (Sermon  preached 
at  8t  PnuTt  Cress,  *  Fab.  1588,  p.  63.     Rtpnoted  Lond. 


country.*— The  wives  of  the  exiled  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, indignant  at  an  abusive  letter  which  Ad  am  son 
had  addressed  to  their  husbands,  wrote  a  reply  to  it, 
in  which  they  expressed  themselves  with  great 
warmth  and  treated  his  Grace  very  unceremoniously .f 
Instead  of  overlooking  this  very  excusable,  if  not 
amiable,  display  of  conjugal  affection,  or  defending 
himself  by  the  weapons  with  which  he  was  assailed, 
the  affronted  primate,  in  a  way  rather  unmanly,  re- 
treated behind  the  throne,  and  directed  its  thunder 
against  the  spirited  females  whose  wrath  he  had  pro- 
voked and  whose  charges  he  was  unable  to  repel.  A 
royal  proclamation  was  issued,  charging  them  ai.d 
their  families  instantly,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion,  to 
leave  their  manses  ;  and  also  commanding  and  charg- 
ing, under  the  same  pains,  certain  other  matrons, 
44  worse  affected  to  the  obedience  of  our  late  acts  of 
parliament,  to  remove  beyond  the  capital,  and  retire 
beyond  the  water  of  Tay,  till  they  give  farther  de- 
claration of  their  disposition."^ — The  treatment  of  the 
Countess  of  Gowrie,  whose  husband  had  been  lately 
executed,  was  marked  with  the  most  savage  inhu- 
manity. She  had  come  to  Edinburgh  to  present  a 
petition  in  behalf  of  her  children,  whose  property  was 
confiscated.  After  being  different  times  repulsed,  she 
one  day  met  the  King. on  the  street,  and  "  reaching  at 
his  cloak  to  stay  his  majesty,  Arran,  putting  her  from 
him,  did  not  only  overthrow  her,  which  was  easy  to 
do  in  respect  of  the  poor  lady's  weakness,  but  march- 
ed over  her,  who  partly  with  extreme  grief,  and  part- 
ly with  weakness,  swooned  presently  in  the  open 
street,  and  was  fain  to  be  conveyed  into  one  of  the 
next  houses,  where  with  much  ado  they  recovered 
life  of  her."H — The  last  fact  which  I  shall  mention  is, 
if  possible,  a  proof  of  still  deeper  depravity,  whether 
it  be  viewed  io  a  political,  moral,  or  religious  light. 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  patriotic  asserter  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Low  Countries,  fell  at  this  time  by 
the  hands  of  a  hired  assassin.  When  the  news  of  his 
death  came  to  Scotland,  the  King  said  openly,  that 
the  Prince  had  met  with  such  an  end  as  he  deserved, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  court  rejoiced  at  the  event,$ 
An  administration  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation,  and  which  trampled  so  out- 
rageously on  its  tenderest  and  most  sacred  feelings, 
could  not  maintain  itself  long.  The  people  groaned 
foT  deliverance  from  a  tyranny  of  which  they  durst 
not  complain.  The  principal  courtiers  whom  Arran 
had  attached  to  him  by  his  favours,  disgusted  at  his 
arrogance,  or  anticipating  the  fall  of  his  fortunes,  con- 
sulted their  own  security  by  entering  into  a  corres- 
pondence with  those  who  were  likely  soon  to  supplant 
him.  His  power  rested  wholly  on  the  dread  he  in- 
spired and  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  gained  over 
the  royal  mind.  James  himself  began  to  feel  unhappy, 
though  he  still  continued  to  be  the  slave  of  an  ignoble 
and  vicious  favouritism.^"  In  these  circumstances, 
the  exiled  noblemen,  having  obtained  the  permission 
of  Elizabeth,  appeared  on  the  borders.  They  had 
scarcely  entered  Scotland  when  the  inhabitants  began 
to  flock  to  their  standard,  and  by  the  time  that  they 
reached  Stirling,  to  which  the  court  retreated  on  their 
approach,  they  found  themselves  surrounded  with  a 


•  W.  Davison  to  Sec.  Walsingham.  Cotton  MSS.  Cahg. 
C.  viii.  83. 

t  Harl.  MSS.  num.  291.  68.      Cald.  iii.  43*. 

|  Harl.  MSS.  num.  291.  66.  Cald.  iii.  531.  Janet  A  damson, 
relict  of  Sir  James  Macgiil  of  Rankeillor,  Clerk  Register,  was 
among  those  "  worse  affected"  ladies. 

I  Davison  to  Walsingham,  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  viii.  84. 
Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  viii.  63.  Cald.  iii.  435, 528. 
••  The  king  is  become  very  ill:  I  will  say  no  worse.  For, 
being  at  the  hunting,  when  he  came  home,  he  drank  to  all  his 
dogs.  Among  the  rest  he  had  one  called  Tell-true,  to  whom 
he  spake  thir  words:  Tell-lrue,  I  drink  to  thee  above  all  the 
rest  of  my  hoonds;  for  I  will  rive  thee  more  credence  nor 
either  the  Bishop  or  Craig."  (Davjd  Hume  of  Oodscroft  to 
I  Mr.  James 


I,  March  fO,  1584.  Cald.  iii.  750.) 
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numerous  army.  Aftor  meeting  with  a  alight  resist- 
ance, they  entered  the  town,  and  Arran  consulted  his 
safety  by  flight.  A  short  negociation  followed  ;  and 
the  king  having  come  from  the  castle,  the  nobles  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  were  admitted  to  favour  and 
power. 

Melville  accompanied  the  banished  noblemen  from 
London,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of 
November  1585,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  months.* 


CHAPTER  V— 1585— 1599. 

Melville  exerts  hinieelf  in  recovering  the  liberties  of  the 
Church— Difficulties  in  the  Way  of  this— Selfishness  of  the 
Restored  Noblemen— Threatened  Distension  among  the 
Ministers  of  the  church— Education  and  character  of  the 
King—  Kxaiuplcs  of  his  Dogmatism — Restoration  of  the  The- 
ological College  of  St.  Andrews— Me Wi We  invited  back  to 
the  College  of  Glasgow — Returns  to  his  Hace  at  St.  An- 
drews— His  Share  in  the  Process  against  Adamson — He  is 
Confined  beyond  the  Tay— Is  Restored— Disputes  on  the 
Execution  of  Queen  Mary— The  French  Poet,  Du  Itartas. 
Visits  the  University  of  St.  Andrews— Annexation  of  the 
Temporalities  of  Bishoprics  to  the  Crown — Exertions  of 
Melville  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada — Interview  be- 
tween James  Melville  and  a  Spanish  Admiral— The  Court 
Favourable  to  the  Church — Robert  Brace — Melville's  Ste- 
phnniskion  Pronounced  at  the  Coronation  of  the  Qui  en — 
Royal  Encomium  on  the  Church  of  Scotland — Bancroft* 
Attack  on  it — Disgrace,  Recantation*  and  Death  of  Adamson 
—Civil  Establishment  of  Presbytery— Remarks  upon  it. 

The  first  object  that  engaged  Melville's  attention, 
after  his  return  to  Scotland,  was  the  restoration  of  the 
liberties  of  the  church,  which  lay  buried  under  the 
late  parliamentary  laws.  Considering  the  corrupt  in 
fluence  by  which  they  had  been  procured,  the  irregular 
manner  in  which  they  were  enacted,  and  the  baleful 
effects  which  they  had  produced,  the  abrogation  of 
these  laws  might  have  been  expected,  almost  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  estates  of 
the  kingdom.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  this  meas- 
ure would  have  to  encounter  the  most  strenuous  op- 
J position,  and  that  it  would  find  weak  and  treacherous 
riends  in  those  who  were  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  support  it. 

The  removal  of  the  corruptions  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  church  during  the  late  maladmin- 
istration, was  at  first  craved  by  the  nobility,  and  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  King  in  general  terms,  f  But,  in  the 
course  of  the  conferences,  the  sagacity  of  Secretary 
Maitland  soon  discovered,  that,  provided  they  obtain- 
ed satisfaction  in  what  regarded  themselves,  the  most 
of  the  nobles  would  be  easily  induced  to  pass  from 
their  demands  respecting  the  church.  Emboldened 
by  this  information,  the  King  opposed  any  alteration 
of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  law,  as  touching  on  his 
prerogative  which  he  was  determined  to  maintain. 
And  the  nobility  consented  to  gratify  him  in  this,  at 
the  expense  of  their  honour  an  J  good  faith.  In  all 
the  manifestoes  which  they  had  published  to  the  world, 
they  professed  that  one  of  their  primary  objects  was 
the  redress  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  church 
laboured.  They  had  repeatedly  and  solemnly  pledg- 
ed themselves  to  the  same  cause  during  their  exiled 
and  by  this  means  had  secured  the  good  wishes 
and  cordial  support  of  the  nation  in  their  recent  at- 
tempt. The  hardships  and  sufferings  which  the  min- 
isters of  the  church  had  endured,  were  owing  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  inviolable  attachment  which  they 
had  shewn  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation  and  tho  inter- 
ests of  the  nobility.  Had  they  refused  to  approve 
of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  or  had  they  afterwards  con- 
sented to  retract  the  approbation  which  they  had  given 
it,  and  yielded  their  support  to  the  administration  of 
Arran,  they  might  have  secured  to  themselves  favour- 


able terms,  or  at  least  have  escaped  persecution?— 
they  might  have  escaped  imprisonment,  and  lbs  Ion 
of  goods,  and  exile,  and  this  last  wrong  mad  insult, 
for  which  they  were  altogether  unprepared,  and  whks 
was,  in  some  respects,  more  g*Hiug  tod  intolerstti 
than  all  the  former.  The  nobility  did  not  pretend » 
deny  the  troth  of  these  si  legation*.  But  they  pleat- 
ed that  the  King  was  inflexibly  bent  on  the  maintav 
ance  of  episcopacy ;  that  he  felt  his  honour  implieatal 
in  the  support  of  the  late  statutes ;  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  humour  him  and  to  gain  his  affections ;  that  at 
soon  as  their  power  was  firmly  established  they  womU 
obtain  for  the  church  all  that  she  required;  and  test 
in  the  meantime,  if  any  altercation  arose,  they  wsaii 
interpose  their  influence  between  her  ministers  and  the 
resentment  of  the  sovereign.  All  this  waa  only  ai 
excuse  for  bad  faith;  and  it  was,  moreover,  bad  policy. 
The  King  could  not,  and  he  would  not,  have  refusal 
the  joint  demands  of  the  nobility  and  the  church ;  bit 
honour  could  not  suffer  so  much  from  giving  up  tat 
bishops  as  it  had  done  from  declaring  good  subjects 
and  admitting  into  his  secret  councils  men  whom  bt 
had  so  lately  proclaimed  traitors  and  rebels  ;  they  cool! 
urge  their  sense  of  duty  and  the  public  pledges  which 
they  had  given,  with  more  propriety,  and  with  less  risk 
of  giving  offence,  than  their  own  personal  claims; 
by  humouring  his  Majesty  in  the  manner  proposed, 
they  would  foster  the  prejudices  which  he  had  uafbf- 
tunately  conceived,  infuse  jealousies  of  him  into  tat 
minds  of  his  best  subjects,  and  give  occasion  to  dis- 
cord and  dissension  between  him  and  the  ministers  of 
the  church ;  and,  in  fine,  the  boon  which,  if  now  con- 
ferred, would  allay  all  animosities,  diffuse  joy  and 
gratitude  among  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  estab- 
lish the  authority  of  his  present  counsellors  on  a  solid 
and  permanent  basis,  wonld,  if  withheld  till  a  future 
and  distant  period,  produce  none  of  these  salutary  ef- 
fects—be conferred  without  cordiality,  and  accepted 
without  confidence.* 

From  the  charge  of  selfishness  and  ingratitude  to 
which  the  nobility  of  Scotland  subjected  themselves 
on  the  present  occasion,  justice  requires  that  we  should 
i  except  the  Karl  of  Angus,  who  remained  faithful  to 
'.  his  promises,  and  deeply  lamented  the  defection  of 
1  his  peers.     This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  tribute  due 
;  to  the  memory  of  the  most  patriotic,  pious,  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  Scottish  nobility,  whose  modest  and  un- 
assuming  disposition,    and  retired   habits,    prevented 
i  him  from  taking  that  lead  in  public  affairs  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  his  rank,  and  which  those  who  best 
knew  his  worth  and  talents  were  most  anxious  that  he 
should  not  have  declined. f     It  has  been    one  of  the 
j  great  misfortunes  of  princes  and  commonwealths,  that 
'  men  of  integrity  and  real  patriotism  have  shrunk  from 
|  the  contest  necessary  to  obtain  and  keep  possession  of 
|  hijjh  official  stations,  and   have  given  way  to  the  am- 
,  bilious,  the  daring,  and  the  unprincipled,  who  deemed 
no  sacrifices  too   dear   for  the  enjoyment   of  power, 
1  and  scrupled  not  to  set  a  whole  nation  or  even  the 
world  on  fire,  that  they  might  rescue  their  own  names 
from  obscurity.     This  will   continue  to  be  the  case 
until  the  period  when  a  change  shall  take  place  which 
(it  will  require  something  more  to  bring  about  than  a 
I  mere  reform  of  constitutional  laws,   when  it   shall  be 
'  believed  that  the  affairs  of  a  nation  can  be  managed 


*  Melville'.  Diary,  p.  162—16-1.  f  lb.  p.  164. 

t  Cald.  iii.  328,  3*9,  800.     Melville's  Diary,  p.  133. 


on  the  same  principles  as  other  affairs,    and   when 
sound  sense  and  sterling  principle  shall  bo  more  ad- 
mired by  tho  public,  than  a  talent,  not  for  great  things 
( — for  that  has  always  been  very  rare — but  for  intrigue 
i  and  bustle  and  shew ;  a  period,  as  to  the  near  approach 
■  of  which  the  wisest  will  not  be  the  most  sanguine 
in  their  expectations. 

i  ~~ ~ "^ — ~~~~ ~~  '  "~ ~ ~~~ ~~"~~" ~ "~ 

*  Hume  of  Godscroft'a  Hist,  ii.  375—381.  402—407.    Cald. 

hi.  853.     Sir  James  Melville's  Mem.  171. 
f  Hum*  of  Godscroft,   ii.  289.  293,  344,  375.    Melville's 

Diary,  p.  134, 164,  230.     Spots.  372. 
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One  of  the  first  acta  of  the  new  counsellor*  was  to 
advise  the  King  to  summon  a  parliament  to  he  held  at 
Linlithgow  io  the  month  of  December.  This  was 
■eeessary  to  rescind  the  forfeitures  under  which  they 
were  still  lying,  and  to  legalize  the  step  which  they 
had  lately  taken.  It  had  been  the  almost  uniform 
pnctice  since  the  Reformation,  for  the  General  As- 
MtnbJy  to  convene  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  preparing 
petitions  to  lay  before  that  high  couTt.  Accordingly 
it  was  judged  proper  that  the  moderator  of  last  Assem- 
bly should  call  an  extraordinary  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Dunfermline  in  the  end  of  November.  But  when  the 
members  assembled,  the  provost,  alleging  an  express 
eommand  from  his  Majesty,  refused  them  admission 
Into  the  town  ;  upon  which  they  met  in  the  fields,  and 
adjourned  to  meet  a  pain  at  Linlithgow  some  days  be- 
fore the  opening  of  Parliament,* 

In  the  interval  Melville  was  busily  employed  in  re- 
preesing  a  dissension  which  threatened  to  break  out 
among  his  brethren  respecting  subscription  to  the  late 
bond.  Travelling  through  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, he  urged  the  necessity  of  union  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, and  prevailed  on  the  subscribers  to  co-operate 
with  their  brethren  in  petitioning  for  the  repeal  of  the 
offensive  laws.f  The  success  which  attended  his 
labours  wad  nearly  blasted  after  they  assembled  at 
Linlithgow.  A  preacher  introduced  the  subject  im- 
prudently into  the  pulpit,  and  condemned  the  conduct 
of  the  subscribers.  Craig  considered  his  honour  as 
affected  by  this,  and  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
members  of  Parliament,  not  only  vindicated  what  he 
bad  done,  and  blamed  the  peregrine  minuter*,  (as  he 
called  those  who  had  fled  to  England,)  but,  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  which  he  had  himself  formerly  maintained, 
he  extended  the  royal  prerogative  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds,  and  exhorted  the  noblemen,  instead  of  stand- 
ing upon  their  innocence,  to  crave  pardon  of  his  Ma- 
leaty.t  This  incident  would  have  led  to  consequences 
fatal  to  the  ehnrch,  had  not  the  flame  been  allayed  by 
the  interposition  of  the  wiser  and  more  moderate,  who 
persuaded  the  parties  to  postpone  the  adjustment  of 
their  differences  to  a  future  period.  This  affair  having 
been  accommodated,  a  deputation  of  ministers  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  nobility,  and  again  to  urge  the 
fulfilment  of  their  promises.  They  introated,  reason- 
ed,  expostulated,  threatened ;  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
The  only  answer  which  thry  could  obtain  was,  that 
an  insuperable  obstacle  had  presented  itself  in  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  royal  mind  to  thiir  requests.  They 
were  thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  the  King,  and  this  led  to  a  personal  altercation  with 
him,  which  they  were  most  anxious  to  avoid.  He  re- 
ceived them  very  ungraciously,  repeated  all  the 
charges  against  them  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear  from  Lennox  and  Arran,  and  made  use  of  ex- 
pressions which  were  not  more  disrespectful  to  them 
than  they  were  indecorous  from  the  lips  of  a  king. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hear 
some  things  in  reply  which  were  not  the  most  grateful 
to  his  royal  ears.  Melville  defended  himself  and  his 
brethren  with  spirit,  and  hot  speeches  passed  be- 
tween his  Majesty  and  him  at  several  interviews. 

At  the  King's  desire  the  ministers  drew  up  their 
animadversions  on  those  laws  of  which  they  craved 
the  repeal.  When  these  were  presented  to  his  Ma- 
jesty he  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  and  spent  a 
whole  day  in  penning  a  reply  to  them  with  his  own 
hand.  This  he  delivered  to  the  ministers  as  his  de- 
claration and  interpretation  of  the  statutes,  telling 
them  that  it  should  be  as  valid  and  authentic  as  an 
act  of  Parliaraent.|l     It  differed  considerably  from  the 


declaration  lately  published  by  authority,  and  which 
James  now  thought  proper  to  disavow  under  the 
name  of  "  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews'  own  declara- 
tion."* But  still  it  defended,  and  indicated  a  dispo- 
sition to  support,  the  main  encroachments  which  had 
been  made  on  the  jurisdiction  and  liberties  of  the 
church.  Notwithstanding  the  challenge  with  which 
it  concluded,  the  ministers  declined  engaging  in  a  con- 
test in  which  authority  would  have  supplied  the  lack 
of  argument.  As  Parliament  was  in  haste  to  conclude 
its  business,  they  contented  themselves  with  present- 
ing a  supplication  to  the  King,  in  which,  after  expres- 
sing their  satisfaction  at  the  display  which  he  had 
given  of  his  "  knowledge  and  judgment,"  they 
craved  that  the  subject  should  be  submitted  to  grave 
consultation  ;  that  the  execution  of  the  objectionable 
acts  should  be  suspended  until  the  next  meeting  of 
Parliament;  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  hold 
their  ecclesiastical  assemblies  as  heretofore ;  that  the 
bishops  should  assume  no  more  power  than  they  ex- 
ercised before  the  late  enactments ;  and  that  all  minis- 
ters and  masters  of  colleges  should  be  restored  to 
their  places  and  possessions.  The  last  article  of 
their  request  was  the  only  one  which  was  ratified  by 
Parliament.! 

This  Parliament  dissolved  without  fulfilling  any 
of  the  expectations  which  had  been  raised  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  met.  In  the  long  list  of  its 
acts,  consisting  of  so  many  ratifications  to  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  had  been  lately  outlawed,  and  in- 
cluding the  names  of  hundreds  of  their  retainers,  we 
look  in  vain  for  one  statute  calculated  to  secure  per- 
sonal or  public  liberty  against  the  invasions  of  arbi- 
trary power.!  On  the  other  hand  it  decreed  the  pun- 
ishment of  death,  "  to  be  executed  with  all  rigour,'9 
against  such  as  should  publicly  or  privately  speak  to 
the  reproach  of  his  Majesty's  person  or  government, 
or  should  misconstrue  his  proceedings  ;  and  it  pro- 
hibited, under  the  pains  of  sedition,  all  leagues  or 
bands  among  the  subjects  without  his  Majesty's  pri- 
vity and  consent,  under  whatever  pretext  they  should 
be  made; ||  although  the  principal  members  owed 
their  seats  in  that  parliament  to  a  league  of  this  de- 
scription, and  had  recently  been  charged  by  open  pro- 
clamation with  using  those  very  freedoms  against 
which  they  now  denounced  so  exemplary  a  punish- 
ment. The  despotical  acts  of  Aran's  parliament  were 
left  untouched ;  and  although  some  of  them  were  in 


t  Old.  iii.  810. 
compare  Hume  of  Godscroft,  ii.  333 

|f  Printed  Calderwood,  p  193—196.    James  prefixed  to  bit 


•  Melvilln's  Diary,  p.  164, 165. 
Life  of  Knox,  if.  127; 


Declaration  the  words.  Ejus  est  esplir.are  eiijus  est  ctm&irt;  a 
legal  maxim  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond,  and  which  be 
often  used  in  this  application.  (King  James's  Works,  p.  520. 
Lord  Hailes.  Memorials,  i.  52.) 

•  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  Majesty's  explications, 
and  of  his  egotistic  dialect:  "My  bishops,  which  are  one  of  the 
three  estates,  shall  hare  power,  as  far  as  God's  word  and  ex- 
ample of  the  primitive  kirk  will  permit,  and  not  according  to 
that  man  of  sin  his  abominable  abuses  and  corruptions.— In  the 
fourth  act.  /discharge  all  jurisdictions  not  approved  in  parlia- 
ment and  conventions  without  my  special  license. — /acclaime 
not  to  myself  to  be  judge  of  doctrine  in  religion,  salvation, 
heresies,  or  true  interpretation  of  Scripture.  /  allow  not  a 
bishop  according  to  the  traditions  of  men  or  inventions  of  the 
pone,  but  only  according  to  God's  word.-— Finally  /  My  his 
office  is  solum  inritrm  ad  vitam,  having  therefore  some  pre- 
lation  and  dignity  among  his  brethren,  as  was  in  the  primitive 
kirk. — To  conclude,  /  confess  and  acknowledge  Christ  Jesus 
to  be  head  ami  lawgiver  to  the  same,  and  whatsomerer  person 
doth  arrogate  to  himself  as  head  of  the  kirk,  and  not  as  mem- 
ber, to  suspend  or  alter  any  thing  that  the  word  of  God  hath 
onlv  remitted  nntothem,  that  man,  I  say,  commifteth  manifest 
idolatry*,  and  sinneth  against  the  Father,  in  not  trusting  the 
word  of  the  Son;  against  the  Son,  in  not  obeying  him,  and 
taking  his  place;  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  said  Holy  Spirit 
bearing  contrary  record  to  his  conscience.'* 

+  Caid.  iii.  2*10— 2R8,  253.  Melville's  Diary,  p.  175— 1T9. 
Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  395. 

t  The  onlv  act  which  has  the  semblance  of  this  Is  that  which 
relates  to  charges  fuper  inquirmdis;  and  all  the  proviyion 
which  it  makes  is,  that  the  charge  shall  be  subscribed  bv  four 
of  the  chief  officer*  of  state.     (Act.  Pfcrl.  Scot.  iii.  3Tf.) 

0  Act.  Purl.  Soot  Iii.  375,  376. 
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whole  or  in  part  rescinded  or  disabled  by  subsequent 
statutes,  yet  others  continue  to  this  day  to  disgrace 
our  legal  code ;  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  them, 
even  in  modern  times,  by  high-flying  statesmen  and 
court-lawyers,  to  crush  opposition  to  unpopular  mea- 
sures or  to  inflict  vengeance  on  those  who  had  incur- 
red their  political  resentment.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  lords,  after  the  enterprise  of  Ruthven,  "  im- 
proved the  opportunity  of  insinuating  themselves  into" 
the  King's  "  favour  with  little  dexterity."*  It  ap- 
pears that  they  were  now  convinced  of  their  error ; 
and  as  they  were  men  by  no  means  destitute  of  sa- 
gacity, their  conduct  shews  what  was  the  most  likely 
way  of  securing  the  royal  favour. 

As  the  personal  conduct  of  his  Majesty  had  from 
this  period  great  influence  on  transactions  in  church 
and  state,  and  as  his  name  will  often  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  his  education  and  character. 

James,  after  he  grew  up,  was  accustomed  to  com- 
plain of  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  those  who 
governed  the  kingdom  during  his  minority.  In  these 
complaints  there  was  much  ingratitude  mixed  with  the 
political  prejudices  which  he  unhappily  imbibed.  No 
monarch  of  that  age  had  such  attention  paid  to  him 
in  his  early  years.  Every  provision  was  made,  by  the 
Estates  of  the  kingdom,  tor  his  personal  safety  and 
comfort,  and  for  his  being  educated  in  a  manner  be- 
coming his  rank  as  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  pros- 
pects as  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  of  England. 
The  command  of  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  chosen  as  the 
place  of  his  residence,  was  entrusted,  upon  the  death 
of  the  Regent  Mar,  to  his  brother,  Sir  Alexander 
Erskine  of  Gogar,  a  gentleman  of  approved  courage, 
and  of  the  strictest  honour  and  integrity.  The  imme- 
diate care  of  James's  person,  during  his  youth,  was 
committed  to  Annabella,  Countess  of  Mar,  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  regent,  who  discharged  the  duties  of 
her  place  with  the  most  unexceptionable  propriety 
and  deHcacy.f  David  and  Adam  Erskine,  commen- 
dators  of  Drvburgh  and  Cambuskenneth,  both  gentle- 
men of  excellent  character,  superintended  the  bodily 
exercises  and  sports  proper  for  a  young  prince.  Gil- 
bert Moncrieff,  a  learned  man  who  had  studied  in 
foreign  universities,  and  sustained  the  fairest  reputa- 
tion both  abroad  and  at  home,  held  the  place  of  physi- 
cian in  the  royal  household.:):  The  superintendence 
of  the  Prince's  studies,  and  of  whatever  related  to  the 
improvement  of  his  mind,  was  devolved  on  Buchanan, 
who  was  qualified  for  this  important  task  not  less  by 
his  unbending  integrity  and  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  than  by  the  splendour  of  his  genius  and  the 
extent  of  his  erudition. 

The  plan  on  which  the  education  of  James  was 
conducted  is  a  proof  of  the  enlightened  views  of  his 
preceptor.  It  included  the  learned  languages,  arith- 
metic, geography,  astronomy,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  his- 
tory. [|  In  the  exercises  in  composition  prescribed  to 
the  royal  pupil,  more  attention  appears  to  have  been 
paid  to  improvement  in  the  vernacular  language  than 
was  common  at  that  period. §  Great  care  was  taken  to 
instruct  him  in  modern  history,  and  especially  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation  over  which  he  was  to  rule.^T     And 


•  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Scot.  ii.  419. 

f  •*  Sed  hoc  est  raemorabile  quod  Comitissre  Marife,  Proregis 
uxori,  comissus  fuerit  enutriendus,  quae,  profecto,  gravitate, 
bonitate,  omnes  nobilescxsuperavit,qiia,  quantum  prse  loci  ejus 
dignitate  potnit,  Regent  sicut  ejus  filmm  aluit,  fovit,  et,  Zoilo 
etiam  conlratestantc,  nutrivit.  Sic  Rex  pucr  omniinodo  felix, 
si  fortimam  suam  non  Uesisset."  (Arch.  Simson,  Annates  Eccl 
Scot.  MS.  p.  158.     See  also  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  iii.  p.  158.) 

t  Buchanani  Epist.  p.  27.     Melville's  Diary,  p.  39,  56. 

II  Irvine's  Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  p,  160,  second  edit. 

}  It  is  highly  probable,  that"  The  Essaves  of  a  Prentice  in 
the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie,"  the  earliest  publication  of  James, 
consisted  chiefly  of  exercises  performed  by  him  under  the 
direction  of  Buchanan. 

T  Sibbaldi  Comment  in  Vitam  G.  Buchanani,  p.  90. 


next  to  the  imbuing  of  his  mind  with  the  principlM 
of  religion  and  virtue,  it  was  Buchanan's  great  con- 
cern to  give  him  just  views  of  the  nature  of  eovem- 
ment,  and  what  was  incumbent  on  the  king  of  a  fret 
people.* 

James  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  private  and  pub- 
lic education  combined.  Several  young  men  of  rank 
were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  castle,  and  to  carry  on 
their  studies  along  with  him ;  as  the  young  Earl  of 
Mar,  Sir  William  Murray  of  Abercairny ,  a  nephew  of 
the  Countess  of  Mar,  who  spent  hie  future  life  at 
court,  Walter  Stewart,  afterwards  Lord  Blantyre  sad 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  the  Lord  Invertyle.t  To 
these  may  be  added  Jerom  Groslot,  a  Frenchman, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de  l'Isle4 
who  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with  the  greatest 
men  of  his  age,  and  by  his  attachment  to  letters  and 
his  exertions  in  behalf  of  religions  liberty,  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  master  under  whom  he  was 
educated,  and  of  the  high  commendations  which  he 
received  from  him.|| 

When  the  education  of  a  young  man  is  entrusted  to 
more  than  one  tutor,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  they  harmonize  in  their  views  and  mode  of  man- 
agement. To  the  want  of  this  is  to  be  ascribed  in  no 
small  degree  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  formed 
from  the  education  of  James.  Peter  Young  acted  as 
Buchanan's  assistant,  and  was  sufficiently  qualified 
for  attending  to  the  more  trivial  parts  of  instruction.^ 
Young  was  destitute  of  Buchanan's  genius,  and  every 
way  his  inferior  in  literature ;  but  he  possessed  one 
talent  to  which  his  colleague  was  an  utter  stranger, 
that  of  knowing  how  to  improve  the  situation  which 
he  held  to  his  own  advantage.  He  did  not  indeed  fail 
in  outward  respect  for  Buchanan,  nor  did  he  resist  bis 
authority,  but  he  injured  him  more  deeply  than  if  ha 
had  been  guilty  of  both  these  offences.  Buchanan 
had  undertaken  the  delicate  task  of  directing  the 
young  king's  education  from  the  most  disinterested 
motives,  and  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  his  duty  by  the  slightest  regard  to  hie  own  emol- 
ument. He  did  not  forget  that  he  was  training  op 
one  who  was  destined  to  reign,  but  he  knew  that  the 
best  way  for  fitting  him  to  sway  the  sceptre,  when  it 


•  See  his  Dedication  to  the  king  of  his  Baptist (9,  Dc  Jurt 
Rtgni,  and  Histor.  Rer.  Scot.  Translations  of  these  niay  be 
se«n  in  Dr.  Irving'a  Memoirs. 

f  Crawfurd's  Officers  of  State,  p.  393,  402.  Douglas's  Bar- 
onage, p.  102.     Mackenzie's  Litis,  iii.  172. 

I  •*  Coniita  itineris  Hieronymo  Groslotio  Lislaro,  nobili  Gal- 
lo,  cuius  maiores  ex  Francia  Germanise  oriundi  erant,qni  rum 
adolesccntulo  Jacobo  vi.  Scot'ue  rege,  sub  Gcorgio  Buchanano, 
educatus  fucrat.  A  cad  em  i as  Oxonienscm  et  Cantabrigiensem, 
bibliothecasque  libris  veterihus  refrrtissimas,  pprlustrassei." 
(Vita  Pauli  Melissi.  in  Adami  Vit.  German.  Philosoph.  p.  450.) 

His  father,  a  respectable  magistrate  of  Orleans,  lost  his  life 
in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Buchanan  repaid  the 
civilities  which  he  had  formerly  received  from  the  father,  by 
the  kind  reception  which  he  gave  to  the  son,  when  he  toot 
refuge  in  Scotland.  It  was  doubtless  by  his  influence  that  the 
young  exile  was  received  at  court,  and  permitted  to  prosecute 
his  studies  along  with  the  prince.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
nexions which  he  at  this  t?me  formed  with  the  court  of  Scot- 
land, the  Sieur  de  Tlsle  was  afterwards  employed  in  certain 
confidential  communications  between  James  and  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  while  the  latter  was  king  of  Navarre.  They  related 
chiefly  to  a  proposal  of  marriage  between  King  James  and 
Henry's  sister.  Bayle  is  incorrect  in  his  statement  of  this  af- 
fair. (Diet.  art.  Navarre,  Jeanne  d'Albret  Reine  de.  Note 
Z.)  The  true  state  of  facts  may  be  learned  from  Memoir**  de 
M.  du  Plessis,  torn.  i.  p.  125—127,  624,  648,656;  and  Vie  dc 
M.  Plessis,  p.  122. 

||  Lipsii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  139,  144.  Teissier,  Eloges,  torn. 
iii.  p.  314.  Buchanani  Epist.  p.  33,  34;  aud  Irving's  Memoirs 
of  Buchanan,  p.  279—282.  In  1612,  he  sat  in  the  National 
Synod  of  Privas,  as  an  elder  of  the  church  of  Orleans  and  was 
one  of  the  deputies  appointed  to  reconcile  the  Marshal  Duke 
of  Bouillon  to  the  Dukes  of  Sully  and  Rohan.  (Quick,  Svno- 
dicon  Gallia?  Re  forma  toe,  vol.  i.  p.  347,  368.) 

$  Young  was  for  some  time  on  the  Continent  with  his  nncle, 
Henry  Scrim  rer,  and  attended  the  University  of  Lausanne. 
(Smith,  Vita  Petri  Junii,  p.  4.    Adami  Vit.  German.  Thcoloff. 
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should  be  placed  in  his  hands,  was  to  treat  him  as  a  boy 
as  long  as  he  was  such ;  and  he  guarded  against  foster- 
ins;  those  premature  and  extravagant  ideas  of  superiority 
which  are  but  too  ready  to  rise  in  the  breast  of  a  royal 
youth  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  his  tutors.  At  an  early  period  James  discover- 
ed symptoms  of  those  vices  which  afterwards  degrad- 
ed his  character,  and  rendered  his  administration  a 
source  of  uneasiness  to  himself  and  oppression  to  his 
people.  Buchanan  treated  these  with  a  wholesome 
severity,  and  accordingly  kept  the  King  in  great  awe.* 
It  was  Young's  duty  to  have  avoided  every  thing 
which  tended,  even  indirectly,  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  soch  measures ;  and  provided  he  had  used 
bis  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  mind  of  James  to  the 
restraints  imposed  on  him  by  representing  them  as 
proceeding  from  the  regard  which  his  preceptor  felt 
for  his  welfare,  the  superior  mildness  of  his  own  man- 
ners might  have  proved  highly  beneficial.  But  he 
was  in  the  prime  of  life ;  he  had  the  prospect  of  a 
family;  he  saw  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  in- 
gratiating himself  with  the  young  king;  and  with  a 
cool  and  calculating  prudence,  which  men  of  ordinary 
minds  often  possess  in  a  high  degree,  he  pursued  the 
course  which  tended  to  advance  his  worldly  interests, 
by  flattering  the  vanity  of  his  pupil,  humouring  his 
follies,  and  conniving  at  those  faults  which  he  ought 
to  have  corrected.  |  The  consequences  were  such  as 
night  have  been  expected.  The  youthful  vices  of 
James  were  confirmed  ;  Buchanan  incurred  the  rooted 
aversion  of  his  pupil ;  and  Young  had  his  reward  in 
the  honours  and  gifts  that  were  lavished  on  himself 
and  his  family.^ 

At  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life  James  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Lennox  and  Arran.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  those  by  whom  he  was  now  surrounded,  was 
to  eradicate  any  good  principles  which  his  instructors 
had  sown  in  his  mind,  and  to  give  him  habits  opposite 
to  those  which  they  had  laboured  to  form.  The  great- 
er part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  pastime.  The  con- 
Tersation  to  which  he  was  accustomed  was  profane, 
loose,  and  mixed  with  low  buffoonery.  Monberneau, 
a  French  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  Lennox  to 
Scotland,  and  who  was  equally  distinguished  by  his 
facetious  talents  and  his  licentious  manners,  was  the 
manager  of  these  scenes,  and  accompanied  the  King 
wherever  he  went.||  The  odious  and  abandoned  Arran 
initiated  him  into  youthful  debauchery,  and  with  the 
view  of  inflaming  his  passions,  scrupled  not  to  trample 
on  those  ties  which  natural  affection  and  a  sense  of 
honour  have  induced  the  most  profligate  to  respect.$ 
At  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  power,  so 
flattering  and  grateful  to  princes,  was  poured  into  his 


*  ^rT'^'i  Memoirs  of  Burhanau,  p.  159.  D'Israeli's  Inquiry 
into  the  Character  of  James  I.  p.  61. 

f  Sir  James  Melvil  (Memoirs,  p.  125.)  has  insinuated  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  text.  The  charge  has  been  directly 
brought  against  Young  by  Archibald  Simson,  who  had  ftood 
opportunities  of  information,  as  his  brother  Patrick  was  minis- 
ter of  Stirling,  and  lived  on  an  intimate  footing:  with  the  family 
of  Mar.  His  words  are:  "  Educationis  ejus  cura  Georgio 
Buchenano  comissa  est  et  Petro  Junio,  qui  im pares  omnimodo 
eraut;  quod  ilte  inter  literates  fuit  literatistimus,  i«te  medio* 
enter  elementa  vix  gustaverit.  Sed  in  hoc  differebant:  Bu- 
chananus  anirai  rand  ore  juvenis  Regis  naturam  pnesagiens 
satis  acriter  monendo  compescebat;  alter  adulancfo  fovebat. 
Sed  quid  eruditionis  in  Rege  erat,  hoc  Georgio  Buchanano 
dehebat."     (Annates  Ecclesise  Scotican*p,MS.  p.  158.) 

J[  Sec  the  places  in  the  Arts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland 
erred  to  in  the  Index  under  the  articles.  Young  (Peter ,) 
and  hit  children.  Scaliger  has  remarked,  that  princes  of  some 
learning  dislike  men  of  great  learning,  and  delight  only  in  pe- 
dantic pedagogues.  M  Principes  docti  oderunt  dor.tissimos 
homines,  anoint  tantom  pedantes  magisterolos.*'  (Scaligerana, 
Thuana,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  473.) 

D  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  ii.  622.  Melville's 
Diary,  P-  59*  60.  See  also  the  facts  and  authorities  stated  in 
NoteV. 

I  Cald.  MS.  spud  Adamson's  Muse's  Threnodie,  vol.  ii.  p. 
$6.  Perth,  1174. 


ear.  His  mind  was  filled  with  prejudices  against 
those  who  had  preserved  his  life  and  crown  during 
his  minority.  He  was  told,  that  all  that  had  been 
done  during  that  period,  and  ever  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  faction  and  usur- 
pation and  rebellion.  And  he  was  taught,  that  the 
only  way  to  legitimate  his  authority,  and  procure  the 
acknowledgment  of  it  by  foreign  princes,  was  either 
to  admit  his  mother  to  a  share  with  him  in  the  gov- 
vernment,  or  else  by  renouncing  his  crown,  to  receive 
it  again  with  her  voluntary  consent  and  parental  bene- 
diction. Strong  prejudices  were  instilled  into  his 
mind  against  the  government  and  ministers  of  the 
church.  The  former  was  represented  as  utterly  irre- 
concilable with  a  pure  and  absolute  monarchy.  And 
if  the  latter  were  suffered  to  retain  their  liberties,  he 
was  taught  to  believe  that  he  would  be  liable  to  be 
continually  checked  and  controlled  in  the  execution  of 
his  will.*  Historians  have  dwelt  on  the  arbitrary 
administration  of  the  favourites;  but  pernicious  as 
this  was,  it  appears  harmless  when  compared  with 
their  malignant  and  too  successful  efforts  to  poison  the 
principles  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  prince  who 
had  unhappily  fallen  under  their  influence.  To  the 
impressions  which  he  received  at  this  time  we  must 
trace,  as  their  principal  cause,  the  troubles  which  dis- 
tracted his  administration  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  his 
arbitrary  and  disreputable  reign  in  England,  which 
prepared  the  revolution  by  which  his  successor  was 
overwhelmed,  and  led  to  the  ultimate  expulsion  of  the 
Stoarts  from  the  throne  of  their  ancestors. 

When  the  banished  lords  returned  from  England, 
James  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age ;  and  as 
he  early  arrived  at  maturity,  his  character  had  already 
unfolded  itself,  and  his  capacity  appeared  to  greater 
advantage,  and  perhaps  was  really  greater,  than  at  any 
future  period  of  his  life.f  He  possessed  a  natural 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  fluency  of  speech, 
which  had  an  imposing  effect,  and  impressed  strangers 
with  an  idea  of  his  talents  which  subsequent  acquain- 
tance invariably  tended  to  diminish.  He  was  not  de- 
ficient in  learning,  but  his  knowledge  was  of  that 
kind  which  is  often  attained  by  persons  of  high  rank 
but  slender  intellect,  who  have  received  a  good  edu- 
cation. The  soil  being  thin  but  well  improved,  the 
abundance  of  the  first  crops  excited  hopes  which  were 
not  afterwards  gratified.  The  taste  which  he  had  con- 
tracted for  study,  and  which  to  a  vigorous  and  sound 
mind  would  have  afforded  an  innocent  and  agreeable 
relaxation,  only  served  to  minister  to  his  vanity,  and 
to  create  a  feverish  thirst  for  literary  fame  which  noth- 
ing but  courtly  adulation  could  gTatify.  His  studies 
never  interfered  with  his  amusements ;  but  they  di- 
verted him  from  the  duties  of  his  rffirp,  and  confirmed 
and  aggravated  the  errors  of  his  administration.  When 
he  should  have  been  learning  the  art  of  government 
he  was  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  the  muses;  and 
while  his  ministers  were  perverting  -all  the  principles 
of  justice,  and  grinding  the  faces  of  his  subjects  with 
oppression,  he  was  busied  in  composing  and  publish- 
ing "rules  and  cautelis  for  Scottish  poesy ."£  Having 


•  Melville's  Diary,  p.  89.  ••  At  that  time  it  was  a  pitie  to  tie 
sa  weill  a  brought  vp  prince,  till  bis  hcinhead  was  past,  to  be 
sa  miseroblie  corrupted  in  the  rntress  of  his  sprinfrall  age; 
baith  with  sinistrous  and  fals  information  of  all  proceeding*  in 
his  minoritie,  and  with  euill  and  maist  dangerous  grundt-s  and 
principalis  in  government  of  kirk  and  common  welth,**  &c. 

T  "Encore  (says  the  French  ambassador  in  a  letter  to  the 
Marquis  de  Sillery,  October  31,1606.)  qu'un  Gentilhomme 
d'honneur  m'ait  dit,  que  loos  ceux  de  cette  maison  promettent 
menreille  jusqu'a  l'ege  de  40  ans,  roais  que  de-la  en  avant  iU 
dfminnent'bien;  m*alteguant  a  ce  propos  1  example  du  Roi  pre- 
sent." He  adds,  speaking  of  Prince  Henry :  ••  Toutefots  ce  qui 
fait  contre  cela,  c*est  que  celui-ci  tient  beaucoup  de  sa  mere.'* 
(Ambassades  de  M.  de  la  Boderie,  torn.  t.  p.  403.) 

X  James's  first  publication,  which  made  its  appearance  during 
the  reign  of  Arran.  if  entitled,  "The  Easmves  of  a  Prentiae  in 
the  Divine  art  of  Poesie.   Imprinted  at  Edinburgh,  by  Thomas 
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mind  of  his  owe,  he  wm  moulded  by  those  who 
near  him,  and  whom  vanity  or  affection  induced 
him  to  imitate.  Hence  the  motley  and  heterogeneous 
eompoeition  of  bis  character— -that  lore  of  letters 
which  was  combined  with  a  passion  for  low  sports 
and  buffoonery ;  those  pretensions  to  religion  which 
were  discredited  by  vulgar  profaneness  and  the  coarsest 
blasphemy;  and  those  maxims  of  political  wisdom  which 
wan  mixed  no  in  his  speeches  and  writings  with  the 
most  undisguised  avowal  of  the  principles  of  absolute 
authority.  The  former  were  instilled  into  his  mind  by 
his  early  instructors :  the  latter  he  drank  In  from  his 
corrupt  favourites  and  the  base  companions  whom  they 

S  laced  around  him.  Other  princes  were  in  love  with 
espotio  power :  James  thought  that  he  could  demon- 
strate its  reasonableness,  and  was  not  satisfied  unless 
he  could  produce  the  same  conviction  in  the  breasts 
of  others.  He  employed  both  the  sceptre  and  the  pen 
in  its  defence,  and  those  who  ventured  to  oppose  his 
measures,  had  to  encounter  the  dogmatism  of  the  dis- 
putant as  well  ss  the  wrath  of  the  despot. 

Poetry,  politics,  and  divinity,  were  the  three  sub- 
jects on  which  his  Majesty  was  fond  of  displaying 
his  talents.  -The  poets  were  mors  disposed  to  pay 
their  court  to  bim  than  to  contest  his  msrits ;  there 
were  few  politicians  at  that  time  who  were  so  bold  as 
to  lay  down  rules  to  kings,  or  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  their  actions;  so  that  the  chief  opposition  which 
James  met  with  was  from  divines,  who  wanted  taste 
to  perceive  or  politeness  to  applaud  the  beauties  of  his 
sonnets,  insinuated  their  doubts  of  the  political  apho- 
risms  which  he  gave  out,  and  flatly  contradicted  bis 
theological  dogmaa.  James,  on  the  contrary,  plumed 
himself  neatly  on  hie  skill  in  divinity,  and  verily 
thought  that  he  could  settle  a  theological  question,  or 
make  a  commentary,  or  handle  a  text,  better  than  all 


the  divines  of  his  kingdom.  This  appeared  very  coif- 
spicuously  in  the  late  conferences  at  Linlithgow.  In 
the  same  paper  in  which  be  disclaimed  the  right  of 


Judging  in  doctrine,  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or 
heresies,  he  dogmatised,  and  interpreted,  and  created 
heresies,  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  confidence. 
And  be  concluded  with  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to 
the  whole  clerical  corps :  "  Whatsoever  I  have  affirm- 
ed, I  will  offer  me  to  prove  by  the  word  of  God,  pur- 
est sncients,  and  modern  neotericks,  and  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  best  reformed  kirks."  He  gave  another 
display  of  his  passion  for  polemics  soon  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Parliament     Having  gone  to  Edin- 

Vaatroullier,  1584.  Cum  Privilegio  Regali."  Small  4to.  P  in 
four*.  It  consisted  of  sonnets  and  other  potnis,  parti/  original 
and  partly  translated;  and  of  ••  Ane  schort  treatise  conteiniojg 
some  revlis  &  cautetis  to  be  obseruit  &  eschewit  In  Scott* 
Poetie.'*  This  last  is  in  prose.  The  "  Metaphoricall  invention 
of  a  Tragedie  called  Phoenix'*  was  intended  to  commemorate 
his  late  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Lennox.  The  paraphrase  of  a 
part  of  Locan  was  evidently  chosen  to  convey  James's  high 
notions  of  royal  power,  and  to  reflect  on  his  nobility  who  were 
then  living  in  England.  Having  said  that  all  the  rivers  are 
supplied  from  the  ocean,  which  could  suffer  no  diminution  by 
their  conspiring:  to  withhold  their  waters,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

So  even  siclike:  Though  subjects  do  conjure 
For  to  rebel  I  against  their  prince  and  king; 
By  leuing  him,  although'  they  hope  to  smure 
Tnat  grace  wherewith  God  maks  him  for  to  ring. 
Though  by  his  gifts  he  shew  himself  bening 
To  help  their  need  and  make  them  thereby  gafne, 
Yet  lacke  of  them  no  harm  to  him  doth  bring, 
"When  they  to  rue  their  folie  shall  be  fain. 

The  best  way  of  making  the  royal  pedant  to  "  rue  hit  folly*' 
would  hare  been  to  have  left  him  to  live  by  his  sonnets,  in 
which  case  he  would  soon  have  felt  that  dependence  from 
which  many  better  poets  have  not  been  able  to  save  themselves. 
—James  Carmichael,  in  a  letter  written  from  London  to  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  Feb,  27, 1585.  mentions  that  *'  the  King's  Po- 
m>«"  had  just  arrived,  and  M  some  sentences  and  verses  are 
not  well  liked  of,  as  he  beior  a  king  of  great  expectation,  to 
whom  his  birth-right  hath  destioat  and  provided  great  king* 
doms.  And  the  verses  which  are  a  commentarie  to  the  prose, 
$»»  Sect,"  *c.    (Caid.  U.  p.  T45.) 


burgh,  he  attended  worship  in  thsHEDa^f  I 
canquhall,  in  the  course  of  his  sermotvad 
thing  which  was  derogatory  to  tbeaalhorky  <sf  bsabsps; 
upon  which  James  rose  from  hht  seat;  and,  lajfaiiap 
ting  the  preacher,  asked  him  what  Seriatim  he  hsd 
for  .that  assertion.  Balcanquhall  said  mat  hs  eosJd 
bring  sufficient  proof  from  Scripture  tor  ail  that  be 
had  asserted.  The  King  denied-  this,  and  pledged  Ins 
kingdom  that  he  would  press  the  contrary ;  addaag, 
u  I  hnow  it  is  the  practice  of  you  preachers  to  busy 
yourselves  about  such  causes  In  the  pnrpft,  bat  lam 
aware  of  your  intentions  and  will  look  after  yea-* 
This  interrade  oontinued  upwards  of  a  annular  ef  aa 
boar,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  audience;  afar 
which  James  resumed  hie  seat,  and  heard  the  i 
to  the  end.  But  he  Was  not  satisfied  with 
mish.  The  preacher  waa  seat  for  to  the  [ 
his  Majesty  had  the  satisfaction  of  engaging  Urn  m 
close  combat  for  more  than  an  hour.9.  Not  loag  after 
this,  be  eipnalised  himself  in  a  contest  with  aa  as* 
verssry  or  a  different  description.  A  greet  nuaahsr 
of  ministers  snd  other  spectators  being  aaaeasbted  la 
Holy  rood  house,  James  Gordon,  a  Jesuit,  was  prodas 
ed ;  his  Majeaty  singly  entered  the  lists  with  Mas* 
beat  that  practised  disputant  from  all  his  defenses,  ssd 
was  saluted  victor  by  acclamation. f  James  has  oftea 
been  accused  of  cowardice;  but,  at 'least,  he  diseases* 
ed  no  lack  of  courage  or  keenness  in?  fightiae;  tor  Ins 
civil  supremacy  against  popish  priests,  and  for  ha 
ecclesiastical  supremssy  against  preebyteriaB  par* 
sons4 

The  conduct  of  the  nobility,  ia  referrinjr  the  aanh> 
tera  to  the  King  for  an  answer  to  their  rations,  in- 
stead of  transacting  the  business  tiunasalTaa,  pndaoai 
another  evil  beside  that  ef  fostering;  the  a  ~ 

position  which  James  riasV contracted  for* 

In  their  censures  of  public  measaree,  the 
had  hitherto  said  nothing  which'  implied  a 
upon  the  Kin;  personally,  bat  had  uaironnly  impawd 
the  faults  which  they  condemned,  and  the  griff incim 
of  which  they  eomplaiaed,  to  the  adsiee  aad  tuna* 
ence  of  bis  counsellors.  What  had  taken  plans  at 
Linlithgow,  joined  to  the  galling  disappointment 
which  they  had  met  with,  drove  some  of  them  to  a 
different  course.  In  particular,  James  Gibson,  ariehv 
ter  of  Pencaitland,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
in  Edinburgh,  made  use  of  the  following  indiscreet 
language:  "I  thought  that  Captain  James  Stewart, 
Lady  Jesabel  his  wife,  and  William  Stewart,  had 
persecuted  the  church,  but  now  I  have  found  the  truth, 
that  it  was  the  King  himself:  As  Jeroboam  and  his 
posterity  were  rooted  out  for  staying  of  the  true  wor- 


*  Henry  Widdrington  to  Secretary  Walsingham,  January  7. 
1 585.     (Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  viii.  237.) 

f  Moyse's  Mem.  p.  132.  Johnstoni  Hist.  Rer.  Brit.  p.  115. 
The  Jesuit  here  referred  to  was  nncle  to  the  Earl  of  Handy; 
and  is  commonly  designed  "Jacobus  Gordonas  /fsmftensV*  to 
distinguish  him  from  "Jacobos  Gordonas  £t*mor<eiy«,"who  wss 
also  a  Scotchman  aod  a  controversial  writer  amoojr  the  1 


Catholics.  Spots  wood  calls  him  ••  a  simple  man,  and  not  deed? 
learned."  (Hist.  p.  306.)  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Gordon  was  wet 
versed  in  the  controversies  of  the  age.  and  some  of  the  ssest 
distinguished  Protestant  divines  did  not  look  on  himi 


cable  adversary.  (Glassii  Philol.  Sacra  Accomruod.  a  J.  A*f . 
Dathio,  torn.  ii.  par.  i.  p.  48.)  Charters  says,  "  Peter  Black- 
burn wrote  a  book  against  James  Gordon  the  Jesuit,**  (Start 
Account  of  Scotch  Divines,  p.  4.  MS.  in  Adv.  Lib.)  lie  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Genera  I  Assembly, 
February  1587,  relates  to  it.  "  Anent  the  disput  bad  betwixt 
Mrs  James  Gordonn  and  Peeter  blackburne  committit  so  ths 
revien  of  Mr  Andro  Melvill  and  ccrtaine  bretber,  the  amid  Mr 


answer  they  had  found  solid  judgment  and  great  licbt  to  the 
praise  of  god  and  overthrow  of  the  enemie?'     (Baik  of  the 
Universall  Kirk,  f.  152,  a.) 
\  In  the  language  of  his  ancestor, 

"  He  turned  and  gave  them  baith  their  paikls. 
For  he  dnrst  dins;  na  udhv 
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•hipping  of  God,  so  I  fear  that  if  oar  King  continue 
in  bis  present  course  he  shall  be  the  last  of  his  race/' 
He  was  immediately  brought  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  having  acknowledged  the  expressions  which 
ha  had  employed,  was  declared  to  have  incurred  the 
penalty,  of  treason,  and  imprisoned  until  further  steps 
were  taken  against  him.*  He  was  afterwards  liberated 
from  prison,  and  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  the 
ministry  by  the  General  Assembly  ;  but  as  the  King 
was  uncommonly  sensitive  as  to  personal  affronts, 
and  pardoned  them  with  greater  difficulty  than  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  crown,f  he  continued  long  after  to 
resent  the  liberty  which  Gibson  had  taken  with  his 
name.f 

Though  the  Parliament  had  passed  an  act  restoring 
the  ejected  professors  to  their  places,  Melville  found 
it  impossible  to  resume  his  academical  employment. 
The  plague  had  dispersed  the  students,  and  the  New 
College  had  been  completely  disorganized  during  his 
absence.  When  James  Melville  ncd  into  England, 
Adamson  assumed  the  superintendence  of  its  affairs. 
At  first  he  attempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
young  men  by  professions  of  great  respect  for  their 
Principal;  but  not  succeeding  in  this  he  altered  his 
course.  He  questioned  them  in  private  on  the  lec- 
tures which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hear,  and 
the  doctrine  which  they  had  been  taught  on  particular 
topics ;  and  the  information  which  he  acquired  in  this 
clandestine  way  he  used  to  inflame  his  Majesty  against 
Melville. J  The  supremacy  of  kings  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  bishops  formed  the  leading  features  of 
his  own  discourses  from  the  chair  and  the  pulpit;  a 
mode  of  teaching  which  was  extremely  acceptable  to 
the  King  and  his  courtiers :  For,  though  rulers  have 
often  complained  loudly  of  clergymen  for  introducing 
affairs  of  state  into  their  sermons,  they  have  never  had 
any  objection  to  the  practice  when  it  was  employed  to 
exalt  the  prerogative  or  to  eulogise  their  own  adminis- 
tration. But  the  students,  who  were  not  altogether 
strangers  to  snch  controversies,  and  moreover  had  not 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  bishop's  honesty,  ex- 
amined the  Quotations  which  he  made,  and  the  author- 
ities to  which  he  referred  in  support  of  his  opinions, 
and  triumphantly  exposed  such  infidelities  and  inac- 
curacies as  they  detected.}  Other  acts  of  annoyance, 
such  as  young  men  are  extremely  apt  to  use  against 
those  who  have  incurred  their  dislike,  were  employed 
by  them  ;f  so  that  Adamson  was  glad  to  give  up  his 
prelections,  and  to  avail  himself  of  an  order  of  court 
to  leave  St.  Andrews,  and  supply  the  place  of  the 
ministers  who  had  forsaken  the  capital.**  Irritated  by 


•  Record  of  Privy  Council,  21st  Rod  23d  Dec.  1585.  An  ac- 
count of  a  very  curious  conversation  between  the  King  and  the 
Sitoner,  before  the  Council,  is  inserted  in  Wodrow's  Life  of 
ibaon,  p.  2. 3. 

f  Amoassades  de  M.  de  la  Boderie,  torn.  v.  p.  437,  489. 

t  Record  of  Privy  Council,  Sept.  24, 1586.  Buik  of  the  Univ. 
Kirk*  &  150, 153.  Record*  of  Presbytery  of  Haddington,  July 
15,  1580.  Gibson  being  apprehended  a  second  time  in  Novem- 
ber, 1500,  for  resuming  toe  exercise  of  his  office,  Duncaiison, 
one  of  the  King's  chaplains,  said  that  the  people  were  offended 
that  be  was  so  hardly  used,  while  Jesuits  were  overlooked, 
/imfi  replied  that  **  no  Jesuit  had  wronged  his  person  so  much 
•4  James  Gibson."  (Cald.  iv.  211,  212.  Wodrow's  Life  of 
Gibson,  p.  6.) 

|  Discoursing  one  day  on  this  subject,  he  exclaimed, "  By 
the  Lord  God,  Sir/'  (for  the  bishop  did  not  scruple  to  encour- 
age his  Majesty  in  his  habit  of  profane  swearing,)  "  had  that 
enemy  to  lawful  authority  remained  another  half  year,  he  hod 
polled  the  crown  off  your  head  by  his  seditious'  doctrine:  For 
pe  taught  that  kings  should  conic  by  election,  as  the  multitude 
pUeae3  to  put  them  up  or  down.*'   '(Cald.  iii.  530.) 

4  Cald.  tit.  530. 
.   1  Davison  to  Walsingham,  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  vii.  78. 

••  Adamson  felt  himself  exposed  to  similar  affronts  at  Edin- 
b«rgh.  The  council  ordered  a  proclamation, "  that  nane  mak 
prooocaiion  to  the  archiebischop  of  S sue t and."  He  had  been 
called  over  "  to  use  the  pastoral  office  within  the  said  burgh,*' 
and  certain  of  the  inhabitants  had  employed  "  their  wives  and 
bairns**  to  insult  him  in  various  ways,  pretending  ignorance, 
4c.  (Record  of  Privy  Council,  Sept.  28, 1584.) 
3  1 


the  opposition  he  had  met  with,  and  averse  to  the 
system  of  theological  instruction,  he  procured  a  war- 
rant to  convert  the  college  into  a  school  of  philosophy, 
to  invest  Robertson,  who  had  become  subservient  to 
his  purposes,  with  the  office  of  Principal,  and  to  make 
such  other  arrangements  in  it  as  he  should  think  pro- 
per.* 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1586,  James  Mel- 
ville was  employed  before  the  Privy  Council  and 
Court  of  Session  in  getting  these  deeds  reduced,  and 
in  taking  such  other  steps  as  were  necessary  to  restore 
the  college  to  its  former  state. f  His  uncle  in  the 
mean  time,  took  up  his  residence  at  Glasgow  with  his 
old  friend  the  Hector,  who  had  requested  his  assis- 
tance in  reorganizing  the  university  in  that  city.  Hay 
and  the  other  patrons  of  the  institution  urged  him  to 
remain  with  them,  and  to  resumo  his  former  situation, 
which,  owing  to  the  public  confusions,  had  continued 
vacant  since  the  death  of  Smeton.:):  The  most  hand- 
some and  liberal  offers  were  made  to  induce  him  to 
comply  with  this  request.  But  though  he  reiained  a 
great  affection  for  that  college,  which  he  used  to  call 
his  eldest  batrn,  and  though  he  was  sensible  that  he 
had  the  prospect  of  enjoying  far  more  personal  com- 
fort there  than  in  any  other  place,  yet  such  were  his 
convictions  of  the  national  utility  of  the  new  college 
of  St.  Andrews,  as  a  theological  and  literary  estab- 
lishment, that  he  could  not  think  of  deserting  it,  and 
determined  to  force  himself  a  second  time  from  Glas- 
gow, against  his  own  inclination  and  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  best  friends. ||  He  accordingly  returned 
to  St.  Andrews  in  the  month  of  March,  and  recom- 
menced his  lectures  after  an  intermission  of  two 
years.} 

Next  to  Arran,  no  individual  in  the  nation  was  so 
universally  disliked  as  Archbishop  Adamson.  He 
had  been  the  chief  adviser  of  the  laws  which  over- 
turned the  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  had  lent  all 
the  influence  of  his  clerical  character  and  episcopal 
power  to  the  support  of  the  late  detested  adminis- 
tration ;  and  he  had  employed  his  pen  in  arraigning 
the  exiled  noblemen  and  ministers  as  traitors,  traduc- 
ing their  characters  before  the  world,  and  attempting 
to  drive  them  from  the  asylum  which  they  had  found 
in  England.  His  disgrace  ought  to  have  accompanied 
the  fall  of  the  administration  with  which  he  had 
chosen  to  connect  his  fortunes.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  King  ever  felt  for  Adamson  that  personal 
favour  which  he  still  retained  for  Arran  ;«[  but  having 
resolved  to  maintain  episcopacy,  he  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  individual  who  was  its  ablest  and 
most  devoted  champion. 

James  Melville  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  pro- 
vincial synod  of  Fife  which  met  at  St.  Andrews  in 
April  1586.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  the  preach- 
er turned  to  the  archbishop,  who  was  sitting  with  great 
dignity  in  the  assembly,  and  charged  him  with  over- 
throwing, in  violation  of  his  promises,  the  scriptural 
government  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ; 
and  then,  addressing  himself  to  the  members  of  the 
synod,  exhorted  them  to  act  the  part  of  bold  chirur- 


*  See  Note  A  A.  t  Melville's  Diary,  p,  180. 

|  On  the  10th  day  of  January,  1585,  (t.  e.  158G,  according 
to  modern  computation,)  Mr.  Patrick  Sharp  was  nominated  and 
presented  to  the  place  of  Principal  of  the  College  of  Glasgow, 
vacant  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smeton.  (Register  of 
Presentation  to  Benefice!,  &c.  vol.  ii.  f.  140.) 

ij  Melvini  Epistolee,  p.  70, 71.         $  Melville's  Diary,  p.  lftO. 

T  The  continuance  of  James's  attachment  to  that  worthies 
favourite  after  hit  removal  from  court,  is  mentioned  by  II, 
Widdryngton  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Wal*inghnm,,datcd  Jan. 
7,  1585—6.  (Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  viii.  237.)  And  by  the 
French  ambassador  in  a  letter  to  D'Rsneval,  Oct.  31,  1586. 
(Extract  of  the  Dispatches  of  Courcelles.)  It  appears  also 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  not  filling  up  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, on  the  Might  of  Arran,  but  committing;  the  discharge  of 
its  dutien  to  Secretary  Mnitland,  as  Vicc-Chonrellor,  which 
seems  to  have  been  an  office  created  for  the  occasion.  (Craw- 
ford's Officers  of  State,  p.  140, 143, 146.) 
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geons  by  cutting  off  such  a  corrupt  member.  Adam- 
son  complained  of  this  injury  ;  but  the  synod  instant- 
ly converted  the  admonitions  of  the  preacher  into  for- 
mal charges,  and  put  the  bishop  on  his  trial.  He  at 
first  refused  to  answer,  and  asserted  that  it  was  his 
prerogative  to  judge  the  synod  instead  of  their  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  his  conduct.  But  after  being  repeat- 
edly summoned,  he  attended,  and  gave  in  objections 
to  their  procedure,  accompanied  with  answers  to  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  To  the  charge  of  having 
assumed  the  exerciso  of  an  unlawful  office,  he  replied 
that  he  was  ready  to  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  epis- 
copacy before  the  General  Assembly  ;  and  he  defend- 
ed his  conduct  in  overthrowing  the  presbyteries,  by 
pleading  the  acts  of  Parliament,  which  he  dared  the 
synod  to  impeach.  He  objected,  among  other  things,* 
that  the  two  Melviiles,  and  the  Master  of  Lindsay,  as 
his  declared  enemies,  ought  not  to  bo  permitted  to  sit 
as  judges  in  his  cause;  but  the  synod  allowed  them  to 
retain  their  seats  after  they  had  cleared  themselves  of 
malice  in  the  usual  way.  On  this  ground  Adamson 
protested  and  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  synod  proceeded  with  the 
cause,  found  Adamson  guilty,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
excommunicated,  which  was  immediately  done  at  their 
appointment  by  Andrew  Hunter,  minister  of  Carnbee. 
As  soon  as  the  synod  was  dissolved,  the  archbishop 
drew  up  an  excommunication  of  Melville  and  some 
other  ministers,  which  he  caused  to  be  read  in  the 
church  by  one-  of  his  servants ;  and  then  addressed  a 
complaint  and  appeal  to  the  King,  the  Privy  Council, 
and  the  E  states. f 

Without  denying  that  Adamson  merited  the  censure 
inflicted  on  him,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  synod  was  precipitant  and  irregular.  The 
manner  in  which  James  Melville  introduced  the  affair 
was  certainly  a  material  prejudging  of  the  cause ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  his  uncle  was  not  a  stran- 
;or  beforehand  to  his  intentions.  At  any  rate,  both 
ad  suffered  severely  from  the  bishop ;  and  although 
this  does  not  prove  that  they  had  conceived  malice 
against  him,  and  might  not  have  warranted  the  synod 
to  exclude  them  judicially  from  a  voice  in  the  trial, 
yet  their  voluntarily  declining  to  act  as  judges  would 
have  given  to  the  process  an  appearance  of  greater 
decorum  and  impartiality.  In  fine,  to  gain  in  any  due 
measure  the  end  proposed,  it  was  fit  that  the  sentence 
should  have  had  higher  authority  than  that  of  a  pro- 
vincial synod,  and  that  the  cause  should  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  General  Assembly,  especially  as  the 
bishop  had  appealed  to  that  judicature.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  ministers  were  afraid  that  the 
ensuing  meeting  of  Assembly  would  bo  overawed  by 

*  The  bishop  objected  to  ruling  elders  and  professors  of  uni- 
versities, who  had  not  received  imposition  of  hands,  having  a 
voice  in  the  synod;  and  in  particular  to  Robert  vVilkie,  who 
was  chosen  moderator.  In  his  answer  to  the  bishop's  reasons 
of  appeal,  James  Melville  says:  "  He  distinguishes  the  clergy 
from  the,  laick*.  This  smelleth  of  the  pride  of  papistry  anil 
arrojranc.y  of  the  shavelings. — Mr.  Rol  VVilkie  was  appointed 
be  t:ie  act  of  the  reformation  of  the  colleges  to  teach  theology, 
and  to  expone  the.  Scriptures,  as  Origen  in  AUxandrina  Ec- 
rhsiu,  being  but  Ludim  agister,  and  yet  approved  by  the  best 
bisbopsof  Palestina  before  whom  he  teached  in  divinity.  Mr. 
Robi'i-t  VVilkie  had  been  upon  the  exercise  sixteen  years  before, 
and  at  the  first  erection  of  the  presbylerie  of  St.  Andrews  be 
common  vote  of  the  brethren  elected  and  ordained  an  elder 
of  the  samen,  and  hath  from  that  time  still  laboured  in  the 
word  and  doctrine."  (Cnld.  iii.  809.)  "VVilkie  was  at  this 
time  a  professor  in  St.  Leonard's  College,  and  in  the  month  of 
June  following  was  elected  minister  and  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Andrews.  (Record  of  Kirk  Session,  pcuult.  Junii, 
1586.) 

+  Cald.  iii.  85ft— 865.  Melville's  Diary,  p.  180—182.  Spots. 
3 15,  316.  "April  26,  1586,  Bishop  of  St.  And*  excommnni- 
cation,  nlk  was  acted  in  fy(\\  to  be  intimat  and  rcgistrat."  (Ab- 
stract of  Records  of  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  Wodrow,  MSS. 
Advoc.  Lib.  vol.  xxi.  4to.)  Adamson  himself  appears  to  say 
that  the  sentence  against  him  was  intimated  through  the  king- 
dom.   (Rpist.  ad  Jac.  Reg.  ante  Paraph.  Jobf.) 
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the  King  who  had  summoned  it  mud  in  whoa*  pm» 
sence  it  was  to  be  held.  It  is  probable,  too,  thai  the 
general  odium  under  which  Adamson  lay  at  this  tins 
among  the  principal  gentlemen  of  Fife,  pushed  on  the 
synod  to  the  adoption  of  euxh  hasty  and  decisive 
measures.* 

It  has  been  said,  that  "  the  personal  emulation  be- 
tween Melville  and  Adamson  mingled  with  the  dis- 
putes of  the  church,  and  heightened  them.19  I  con- 
fess I  have  not  met  with  any  thine;,  either  in  the  con* 
duct  of  Melville  or  the  bishop,  which  directly  warrants 
this  conclusion.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  personal  offences  had  arisen  from  their  having 
been  so  often  opposed  to  one  another  on  public  ques- 
tions, and  that  their  mutual  alienation  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  what  happened  during  Melville's  banish- 
ment. If  we  are  to  believe  Adamson,  the  Melviiles, 
J  not  contented  with  directing  the  highest  censures  of 
'  the  church  against  him,  were  concerned  in  a  conspi- 
|  racy  against  his  life. f  He  wrote  to  the  King,  that 
;  James  Melville  had  travelled  through  the  country  to 
|  excite  the  gentlemen  against  him,  and  that  hia  Uncle 
had  convened  them  in  the  college,  and  instigated  then 
by  a  violent  harangue  to  assault  his  person.  James 
Melville,  on  the  other  hand,  informa  us,  that,  at  the 
time  referred  to,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  a 
fever ;  and  he  gives  the  following  account  of  what  re- 
lates to  his  uncle.  The  bishop,  to  testify  his  contempt 
for  the  sentence  of  the  synod,  determined  to  preach  is 
the  parish  church  on  the  Sabbath  after  it  was  pro- 
nounced. Such  of  the  people  as  scrupled  to  hearts 
excommunicated  person  repaired  to  public  worship  is 
the  New  College.  It  happened  that  the  laird  of  Las- 
die  had  come  to  St.  Andrews  on  business,  and  he  west 
also  to  hear  Melville,  accompanied  by  his  friends  and 
retinue.  An  individual  who  obserred  the  crowd 
thronging  into  the  college,  told  Adamson,  as  be  was 
entering  the  parish  church,  that  a  number  of  gentlemen 
were  assembled  from  all  parte  of  the  country,  and  in- 
tended to  take  him  out  of  the  pulpit  and  hang  him. 
The  bishop,  whose  courage  was  not  equal  to  his  am- 
bition, was  struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  collected  his 
servants  around  him,  and  not  thinking  himself  safe 
in  the  church  took  refuge  in  the  belfry,  from  which 
the  magistrates  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  him  to 
descend,  by  promising  to  escort  him  home  in  safety, 
and  assuring  him  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  tumult  in  the  city 4 

*  "  The  bishop  is  manrileuslie  haled  of  all  the  protestsntf, 
his  life  very  slanderous  and  sham  full  that  its  feared  that  yf  the 
k.  stand  in  his  defence,  as  hitherto  he  doth,  that  that  will  ali- 
enate many  mens  harts  or  make  them  judge  hardly  of  him. 
ffull  resohiconys  taken  by  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  ffife  and 
the  borough  townm  about  them  to  stand  with  their  minister* 
and  other  that  have  dealt  In  this  canse  agaynst  the  Bishop,— 
At  a  word  1  never  harde  man  worce  spoken  of.  Ther  is  s 
legend  wryten  of  his  life,  the  nearest  to  that  of  the  abbot  of 
Cfunye  that  was  wryten  of  the  death  of  the  Cardinal!  of  Lor* 
raync,  that  may  be.  (Randolph  to  Walsingham,  April  82, 
15*86.    Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  ix.  iii.) 

The  following  notice  appears  to  be  taken  from  a  diary 
written  at  the  time:  ••Upon  the  16  of  Aprile,  Patrick,  arch- 
bishop of  Sanct  Andrews,  was  stricken  be  the  Master  of  Lind- 
say and  Thomas  Scott  of  Abbotshall.and  was  excommunicated 
be  the  ministers.  Whereupon  both  the  Strieker*  &  excorauraa- 
icaters  were  summoned/'     (Cold.  iii.  873.) 

f  To  this  the  bishop  refers  in  the  following  rhetorical  pas- 
sage, quoted  by  his  biographer:  ••  Adjuro  te*  Melvine.  per  bi- 
furcata  tuara  frontem,  per  tumentes  venas,  perardentes  ocolos, 
ftc.  quo  die  Barrimontiwn  conscendisti;  Que  tua  mens?  quit 
file  animus?  quia  ardor  oculi?  quae  tuse  netariae  atqne  impi« 
conjurationcs  cu  seel  e  rat  is  tuis  ft  perditis  latronibus  undiqaaq. 
coactis,  ft  in  scelus  omne  propensis,  m  caput  nostrum  eoniar- 
antibus?  Ecre  duo  gladii  hie,  unus  ad  excommnnicandum.  alter 
ad  interficiendum."  (Tho.  Volnsenut,  Vita  Palricii  Adam- 
son i,  p.  6.) 

ByBarrimontvim  we  are  probably  to  understand  Bmlrjmoml, 
a  pface  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Andrew*,  where,  it  was 
alleged,  the  conspiracy  against  the  bishop  was  formed. 

|  Adamson,  De  Pastons  Munere,  p.  68, 69,  et  Vita  ejus  ad- 
ject, p.  6.    Lond.  1619,  Ifmo.    Melville's  Diary,  p.  lt£ 
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When  Adamson's  cause  came  before  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of 
May,*  it  was  agreed  to  wave  the  formal  consideration 
both  of  the  sentence  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  and  of  the 
appeal  from  it,  and  to  remove  the  excommunication, 
upon  condition  that  the  bishop  subscribed  a  form  of 
submission  which  was  prescribed  to  bim.  By  this 
deed  he  disclaimed  all  supremacy  over  the  synod,  and 
all  right  to  judge  other  pastors  or  ministers,  and  de- 
clared, that  if  he  had  claimed  this  power,  he  had  done 
wrong,  and  craved  pardon  for  his  oversight  and  impe- 
rious behaviour;  and  he  promised  to  conduct  himself 
for  the  future  as  a  moderate  pastor,  and  to  submit  his 
life  and  doctrine  to  the  trial  and  censure  of  the  General 
Assembly,  without  appealing  in  any  way  from  its  de- 
terminations. This  declaration  having  been  subscribed 
by  Adamson,  the  Assembly,  •«  to  give  testimony  with 
what  good  will  they  would  obey  his  highness  so  far  as 
they  might  and  ought,"  declared,  that,  without  judging 
of  the  appeal  or  condemning  the  synod,  "  they  held  the 
amid  process  and  sentence  as  unled,  und educed,  or  un- 

£  renounced,  and  restored  the  said  bishop  to  the  state 
e  was  in  immediately  before,  provided  always  he  ob- 
served his  promises  and  behaved  himself  duti fully. f 
Archbishop  Spotswood  expresses  his  surprise  that  Ad- 
amson should  have  submitted  to  terms  so  derogatory 
to  his  episcopal  authority ;  and  he  insinuates  that  the 
King  temporised  with  the  church,  in  the  hopes  that  he 
would  be  able  at  a  future  period  to  restore  the  bishops 
to  their  legitimate  power.  The  conduct  of  James  gives 
too  much  ground  for  suspecting  him  of  such  views. 
Bat  so  far  were  the  court  from  thinking  that  they  had 
pledged  themselves  too  far,  that  they  regarded  what 
they  had  accomplished  as  a  victory ;  and  the  act  of  As- 
sembly restoring  Adamson,  in  which  his  submission 
was  embodied,  was  triumphantly  proclaimed  at  the 
market-cross  of  Edinburgh  by  sound  of  trumpet.^: 

In  the  month  of  February  preceding,  the  King  had 
called  together  certain  ministers,  whom  he  judged  more 
moderate  than  the  rest,  to  confer  with  a  deputation  from 
tMe  Privy  Conncil  on  the  subject  of  the  ecclesiastical 
polity.  Their  consent  was  obtained  to  a  species  of 
episcopacy,  although  of  a  very  limited  kind.  The  re- 
Bolt  of  this  conference  was  now  laid  before  the  General 
Assembly,  and  all  the  influence  of  the  court  was  em- 
ployed to  procure  its  ratification.^  The  King's  com- 
missioners protested  that  if  it  was  not  simply  adopted, 
his  Majesty  would  retract  the  concessions  which  he 
had  made,  and  leave  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  to  be 
earned  into  execution.  Notwithstanding  this  threat, 
the  assembly  entered  upon  the  examination  of  the  ar- 
ticles laid  before  them.  They  declared  that  bishops 
were  not  superior  to  other  pastors ;  and  being  asked,  if 
they  would  not  allow  them  a  pre-eminence  in  respect 
of  order,  though  not  of  jurisdiction,  they  answered, 

•  This  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  wm  called  by  a 
royal  proclamation,  which  declared  that  the  members  should 
incur  no  danger,  "  notwithstanding  any  laws  &c.  maid  in  the 
contour."  (Record  of  Privy  Council,  April  5,  1586.)  Before 
proceeding  to  choose  their  moderator,  the  members  received  a 

s  to  come  down  to  the  Royai  Chapel,  with  which  thej 


ter,  wno  Had  pronounced  tne  sentence  oi  excom- 
pro tested.  Spotswood  represents  Melville  and 
tanan  as  adhering  to  Hunter's  protest.  (Hist.  p. 
i  a  mistake.    The  fact  is  correctly  stated,  from  the 


complied  after  protesting  that  this  should  not  prejudge  their 
liberties.  James  having  taken  his  place  at  the  head  of  a  table 
•round  which  the  members  were  seated,  entertained  them  with 
•  harangue,  and  then  dismissed  them  to  their  ordinary  house. 
(CsJd.  iii.  881.) 

f  Bmik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  141.    Cald.  899,  900.    Against  this 
•Wcision  Hunter,  who  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excom 

■ranication,  protested.      c— * ~*  -———«•-   m.i„:ii*  •« j 

Thomas  Buchanan 

347.)    This  U  a  mi 

minutes,  in  Printed  CaJderwood,  p.  210,  211.      The  bishop,  in 

his  history,  passes  over  one  circumstance  which  he  could  scarcely 

bare  forgotten,  vis.  that  in  the  list  of  those  who  opposed  the 

absolution  of  Adamson,  is  the  name  of  John  Spoirwood.  (Cald. 


Hi.  916.) 

1  Melville's  Diary,  p.  183. 

I  It  appears  from  Cotton  MSS.  Calif.  C.  ix.  60,  and  Cald.  iii. 
855, 857,  that  the  resolutions  of  this  conference  are  correctly 
gives  In  the  Printed  Calderwood,  p.  197, 199. 


that  "  it  could  not  stand  with  the  word  of  God,  only 
they  must  tolerate  it  in  case  it  be  forced  upon  them/' 
After  several  conferences  with  the  court,  it  was  at  last 
agreed,  that  until  presbyteries  were  better  constituted, 
and  the  General  Assembly  should  take  further  order  in 
the  matter,  bishops  should  admit  ministers  with  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  presby- 
tery or  of  assessors  to  be  given  them  ;  that  they  should 
preside  in  the  presbyteries  within  which  they  officia- 
ted ;*  and  be  subject  to  be  tried  and  censured  by  the 
Genera]  Assembly  only,  or  by  commissioners  whom  it 
should  appoint  for  that  purpose.  At  the  same  time 
presbyteries  were  ordered  to  be  re-established,  and 
some  of  the  leading  articles  in  the  Second  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, concerning;  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  the 
powers  of  general,  provincial,  presbyterial,  and  ses- 
sional assemblies,  were  agreed  to  with  the  consent  of 
his  Majesty-!  Upon  the  whole,  though  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  assembly  were  somewhat  at  variance  with 
former  acts  of  the  church,  yet  the  approbation  given  to 
them  by  the  court  unquestionably  paved  the  way  for 
the  downfall  of  the  bishops,  and  the  establishment  of 
presbytery. 

Melville  was  employed  by  this  assembly  to  write  in 
their  name  to  the  French  Protestant  ministers,  who 
had  obtained  his  Majesty's  license  to  reside  in  Scot- 
land during  the  persecution  which  raged  in  their  native 
country,  and  to  assure  them  that  the  assembly  would 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  render  their  exile 
agreeable.  The  letter  was  delivered  to  Monsieur  du 
Moulin,  who  had  already  arrived  and  remained  for 
some  years  in  Scotland 4 

The  relaxation  of  Adamson  from  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure was  followed  by  Melville's  being  laid  under  civil 
restraint.  That  the  archbishop  might  return  to  St.  An- 
drews with  suitable  eclat,  and  recover  his  lost  reputa- 
tion, it  was  judged  necessary  that  his  rival  should  be 
removed  for  some  time  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  Melville 
was  sent  for  to  the  palace,  and  after  being  graciously 
received  and  allowed  to  kiss  the  King's  hand,  was  told 
that  his  services  in  the  university  would  be  dispensed 
with  for  a  season,  and  he  might  spend  his  time  in  his 
native  place  until  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  recall 
him.  Lest  he  should  refuse  compliance  with  this  inti- 
mation, he  was  served,  on  quitting  the  palace,  with  a 
written  charge  to  confine  himself  beyond  the  Water  of 
Tay.J  The  bishop  was  appointed,  besides  preaching, 
to  read  a  Latin  lecture  in  St.  Salvador's  College,  which 
all  the  members  of  the  university  were  enjoined  to  graco 
with  their  presence.     In  consequence  of  this  the  prin- 


•  Robert  Wilkie,  however,  was  appointed  Moderator  of  the 
Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  instead  of  Bishop  Adamson. 

f  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  143.  Harl.  MSS.  num.  7004,  6.  Cald. 
iii.  902—905.  Spotswood  says,  "  In  the  mean  time  was  the  or- 
der of  presbyteries  set  down,  and  their  power  defined,  the  King 
taking  no  notice  of  their  doings  in  that  kind"  (Hist.  p.  348.) 
So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  Trie  platform  of  pres- 
byteries entered  into  the  register  of  this  assembly  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  "  presentit  be  my  Lord  Clerk  of  Register,  and 
sett  downe  be  his  Lordship's  travells."  And  with  respect  to 
their  power,  the  commissioners  deputied  to  wait  on  the  King, 
reported  that  "in  the  haill  heads  fund,  little  difficulty  except 
[a  little  difficulty  excepted,  Cald.]  quhilk  is  noted  with  his  Ma. 
hand,  his  Grace  aggned."  (Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,  ff.  143,  a. 
144,  a.) 

X  Buik  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  ff.  140,  b.  141,  a.  Joachim  da 
Moulin,  minister  of  Orleans,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Pierre 
du  Moulin,  minister  of  Paris,  appears  to  be  the  individual  re- 
ferred to.  The  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  not  only  allowed  the 
French  refugees  to  meet  for  worship  in  the  common-hall  of  the 
college,  but  allotted  stipends  to  their  ministers.  (Reg.  of  Town 
Council,  May  11,  1586.)  Collections  for  them  and  their  breth- 
ren in  England  were  made  in  the  different  parishes.  (Rcc.  of 
Kirk  Session  of  St.  And.  Dec.  20.  1587;  and  Extracts  from 
Records  of  Kirk  Session  of  Glasgow,  May  23, 1588:  in  Wod- 
row's  Life  of  David  Wecmes.  p.  26.)—"  Also  the  said  James 
(Lamb)  dely  wit  the  warrand  from  the  Synodall  for  the  ingad- 
dering  of  the  support  to  Mr.  Mwling  banest  out  of  France  " 
(Racord  of  Pwsbytery  of  Haddington,  Oct.  18, 1580.) 

J  See  Note  BB. 
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tJpal  duties  of  the  New  College  were  m  second  time 
devolved  on  James  Melville.  The  University  sent  t 
deputation  to  the  King,  consisting  of  the  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty and  a  Professor  from  eaeh  college,  to  solicit  Mel- 
ville's restoration,  as  a  measure  necessary  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  academy  and  conducive  to  the  honour  of 
his  Majesty  and  the  nation.  James  testified  his  wil- 
lingness to  gratify  them,  provided  the  bishop  was 
treated  with  due  respect.  But  although  all  the  secu- 
rity for  this  that  could  be  required  was  given,  the  an- 
swer of  the  request  was  delayed ;  and  Melville  owed 
his  liberty  at  last  to  that  secret  influence  which  is  often 
exerted  by  the  meanest  persons  about  weak  and  arbi- 
trary princes.  The  Kinff  spent  the  summer  at  Falk- 
land in  his  favourite  employment  of  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing. He  sent  several  times  for  James  Melville,  who 
was  surprised  to  find  that  his  Majesty,  after  conversing 
with  him  on  ordinary  topics,  always  left  him  in  com- 
pany with  the  master  of  nis  hawks.  It  turned  out  that 
this  important  personage  had  a  friend  who  was  a  ten- 
ant of  the  New  College,  and  who  wished  to  have  his 
lease  renewed  at  a  low  rent ;  and  James  Melville  was 
given  to  understand  that,  provided  this  boon  was  grant- 
ed, his  uncle  would  immediately  be  set  at  liberty. 
The  professors  were  extremely  averse  to  injure  the 
revenues  of  the  college  to  ratify  such  a  minion  ;  but 
there  was  no  remedy,  and  the  King  having  pledged  his 
word  that  he  would  compensate  the  loss  doubly,*  the 
lease  was  subscribed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
hawk-master.  Upon  this,  orders  were  issued  for  the 
liberation  of  Melville,  who,  coming  to  Falkland,  was 
introduced  by  the  Master  of  Gray,  and  after  a  free  con- 
versation with  his  Majesty,  was  restored  to  favour  and 
sent  home  to  his  college,  f 

Melville  resumed  his  academical  labours,  which  had 
been  so  long  interrupted,  with  fresh  ardour,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  bishop's  prelections  fell  into 
disesteem  and  neglect.  Adamson  was  still  more  mor- 
tified by  the  desertion  of  his  pulpit-disoourses,  in  con- 
sequence of  numbers  leaving  the  parish  church  when 
he  officiated,  and  attending  sermon  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Theological  College.  To  prevent  this  he  had  recourse 
to  a  measure  which  was  a  sure  proof  of  his  declining 
fame.  A  mandate  came  from  court,  prohibiting  the 
masters  of  the  New  College  from  preaching  in  Eng- 
lish, and  ordering  them  to  confine  their  instructions  on 
Sabbath  as  well  as  on  other  days  to  the  Latin  tongue.^ 

Great  occasion  has  been  taken  to  asperse  the  Church 
of  Scotland  from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  her  min- 
isters having  refused  to  obey  the  King's  order  to  pray 
for  his  mother,  when  she  was  under  sentence  of  death. 
They  might  be  too  squeamish ;  but  had  James  been 
less  imperious,  and  more  mindful  of  his  disclaimer  of 
all  interference  with  the  immediate  acts  of  worship,  he 
might  have  obtained  ample  satisfaction  on  this  head. 
Instead  of  this,  an  act  of  council  was  made  prescribing 
the  form  of  prayer ;  all  ministers  were  charged  by  pub- 
lic proclamation  to  use  it  on  pain  of  incurring  his  Ma- 
jesty's displeasure;  and  commissioners  and  superin- 
tendents were  commanded  to  suspend  from  preaching 
such  as  refused. ||  None  of  the  ministers  refused  to 
pray  for  the  Queen.  The  scruples  of  those  who  hesi- 
tated to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court  rested  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  issued,  and  its  implying, 
in  their  opinion,  that  Mary  was  innocent  of  the  crime 
for  which  she  was  condemned  to  die.§    They  had  not 


*  A  gift  of  certain  prebendaries,  &c.  to  the  New  College  of 
St.  Andrews  passed  the  Great  Seal,  on  the  last  day  of  January 
1586.  It  was  confirmed  in  the  subsequent  Parliament.  (Act. 
Pari.  Scot.  iii.  488.) 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  183—185. 

1  Sec  Note  BB. 

|J  Record  of  rrivy  Council,  Feb.  1, 1586. 

j  Cald.  iv.  9.  The  only  recusant  specified  by  Spotswood 
(Hist,  p.  354.)  is  Mr.  John  Cowper,  "a  young  man  not  entered 
as  yet  in  the  function."  It  is  evident,  from  his  narrative  of  that 
case,  that  the  archbishop  had  the  Rtcord  of  Privy  Council  be- 


1 


been  Mentioned,  ilk*  ti»  EagMalf  ill  nay,  to  W  ty 
book,  or  to  frame  their  tOmeee  to  the  AhAhty  fa 
words  which  courtiers  miffhL.be  plaswd  to  diets*  (ft 
them,  or  to  offer  tbett  «py  like  eriariaeie  e*  4bs  lest  el 
the  gallows*  under  the  tenors  ef  ewspsneioi,  TWy 
had  fooff  entertained  an  udhroufabU  optstoa  of  atery  j 
they  had  at  different  times  been  alarmed  tor  Ike  seas* 
rity  of  their  religion  by  flans  laid- far  bet  snateratiaii 
and  many  of  them  were  convinced  of  her  aaaaatioija 
the  conspiracy  of  Babington  against  Klfn shark.  Bat 
the  truth  is,  that  few  if  soy  of  them  refaced  to  pray  At 
the  preservation  of  her  life.*  The  ooder  for  this  waa 
not  made  known  to  the  ministers  ef  St.  Andrews  est! 
the  Tery  day  of  her  execution,  end  it  wssiinisaiisnlj 
complied  wtth.f  But  the-  worst  fentnre  In  the  nflsk fa, 
that  there  ia  reason  to  suspect  that  Jnmen  winked  tat 
ministers  to  set  s  part  in  the  solemn  feroe  along  whk 
himself  and  Elisabeth.  While  he  wnninmbm;  often 
to  offer  np  prayers  lor.  his  mother's  piasuMiallun,  sad 
summoning,  imprisoning,  and  silencing  mtsistns  mr 
alleged  disobedience  to  tbese4  strong  pmsnmprteni 
are  not  wsnting,  that  his  grief  for  her  fete,  and  his  h> 
digostion  at  Elisabeth's  conduct,  were  in  a  great  de- 
gree affected  and  hypocritioal.|  It  is  certain*  st  Jen* 
that  they  were  neither  deep  nor  lasting.  One  proof 
of  this,  among  many  others,  may  be  mentioned.  8esa 
after  the  execution  of  Mary,  Melville  happened  to  he 
introduced  to  his  Majesty.  James  tmpenxed  te  seia 
great  spirits ;  laughed,  and  frisked,  sad  danced  skoet 
the  room,  in  the  boyish  manner  which  he  retained  loaf 
after  he  came  to  man's  years.  .  The  contrast  hstansi 
this  levity  snd  the  sable  attire  of  the  company  aed 
apartment  struck  Melrille's  rancy,  and  bronght  to ink 
recollection  the  way  in  which  Mbit  was  said  to  knva 
mourned  for  the  murder  of  her  hnsbnnd*    He 


ed  his  feelings,  in  sn  impromptu,  to  n  jmttanan  of  his 
od  beside  him.    The  King  am 


acquaintance  who  stood  "beside  him. 
them  smile,  came  forward  and  eagerly  inquired  tts 
cause  of  their  mirth.    The  gentleman  excused  hiasSflf 
by  saying,  that  it  was  merely  a  sally  of  the  PriaeisaTs 

■i 
fore  him.  But  he  has  introduced  cifcumstances  not  wausand 
by  that  record,  and  which,  if  true,  it  would  scarcely  hare  fcuTad 
to  mention.  It  says  nothing-  of  the  Kind's  riving  the  preacher 
liberty  to  proceed  with  the  sen  ice  provided  he  would  obey  the 
charge  and  remember  the  Queen  in  hit  prayers ;  nor  of  Cow- 
)>er's  replying,  that  he  would  do  as  the  Spirit  of  God  should 
direct  him.  Cowper  was  not  imprisoned  for  refusing  or  decli- 
ning to  pray  for  the  Queen,  but  (as  the  minute  expresses  it)  "be- 
can*  his  Matie  desyrit  him  to  stay  efter  he  had  begwn  hi*  prayer 
in  the  pulpit  within  sanct  geills  kirk  in  Edinburgh,  declaring 
that  thair  was  ane  vther  appoyntit  to  occupy  that  rewme,  that 
he  vtterit  thir  words  following,  thay  ar  to  say.  That  this  day 
Mild  btrf  witnes  aganis  his  Matie  in  the  grett  day  of  the  Lord;* 
nnd  because  he  denounced  a  woe  against  the  inhabitants  of  Ed- 
inburgh.    (Record  of  Priry  Council,  Feb.  3,  1586.) 

*  Spots  wood  says,  "  Of  all  the  number,  Mr.  David  Lyndesay 
at  Lei  in  and  the  Kind's  own  ministers  gave  obedience.  (Hist 
p.  354.")  The  native  inference  from  this  is  that  Spotswood  him* 
self  did  not  "give  obedience;**  for  he  was  then  one  of  "the 
number."  But  Coureelles,  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  ia 
Scotland  and  took  a  particular  interest  in  the  afleir,  informs  as, 
that  even  those  who  at  first  refused,  yielded.  (Letter  to  Henry 
III.  Feb.  28, 1587.) 

f  "Die  mercurii  viii.  ft***  anno  lxxx.  sexto.  Thequhifkd 
comperit  M.  Patrick  Adamsoun,  bishop  of  St  And"  nllea 
him  to  haif  an  verbal  direction  of  the  Ktnris  roaiestie  toe 
the  minister  and  redar  to  pray  publiclie  for  hit  bienesi 
for  hir  conversioun  and  amendment  of  lvfe,  and  if  it  be 
plesor  to  preserve  hir  from  this  present  danger  qnhairin  i 
now,  that  sche  may  heir  efter  be  ane  profitabill  member  n 
chrystis  kirk.  The  session  presentlie  asseoibiit  being;  tnfi- 
cientlie  resoluit  heirwith  hes  concludit  that  the  minister  at  Ml 
sermone  and  the  redar  at  ilk  time  quhen  be  seyis  prayers,  pur 
publiclie  for  the  kingis  g.  mother  si  is  desynt.**  (Record  of 
Kirk  Session  of  St.  Andrews.) 

\  The  two  ministers  of  Aberdeen  were  bronght  twice  all  At 
war  to  Edinburgh,  on  a  charge  of  disobeying  the  King's  order. 
When  they  appeared  before  the  Privy  Council,  it  tamed  oat 
that  they  were  innocent;  but,  lo  save  James's  honour,  one  of 
them  was  obliged  to  make  a  declaration  from  the  pulpit,  on  his 
return.  (Record  of  Privy  Council,  March  25,  and  May  19, 
1587.)  ' 

||  See  Note  CC. 
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humour  which  had  extorted  a  smile  from  him.  His 
Majesty  then  applied  to  Melville,  who  felt  averse  to 
gratify  the  royal  cariosity ;  but  James,  insisting  on  his 
demand,  and  promising  not  to  resent  any  freedom  that 
might  have  been  used,  he  repeated  the  lines : 

Quid  sibi  vulttantus  lugubri  sub  Teste  cachinnus  1 
Scilicet  hie  matrem  deflet,  ut  ilia  pat  rem.* 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Guillaume  de  Salluste, 
Sieor  du  Bartas,  the  celebrated  French  Poet,  visited 
Scotland.  The  King,  in  a  work  lately  published  by 
him,  had  given  a  translation  of  the  Uranie  of  Du  Bar- 
tas, whom  he  had  invited  to  his  dominions,  with  the 


himself  oi*  this  opportunity  to  secure  the  friendship 
the  King  of  Scots,  by  giving  the  poet  a  letter  of  cre- 
dence to  him,  and  secret  instructions  to  propose  a  mar- 
riage between  him  and  his  sister,  the  Princess  of  Na- 
Yarre.  A  wiser  choice  of  an  ambassador  could  not 
have  been  made;  for  James  was  flattered  by  the  visit 
of  a  man  of  genius,  and  felt  disposed  to  concede  to  his 
representations  what  he  might  have  denied  to  a  profes- 
sional though  more  dignified  negociator.^: 

In  the  end  of  June  his  Majesty  accompanied  Du  Bar- 
tas to  St.  Andrews.  On  his  arrival  he  came  to  the 
New  College,  and  intimated  that  he  would  return  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  along  with  his  learned  French 
friend,  to  bear  a  lecture.  Melville  had  already  read 
his  ordinary  lecture,  and  was  quite  unprepared  for  en- 
tertaining such  illustrious  auditors ;  but  the  King  would 
take  no  excuse.  Accordingly  the  university  was  as- 
sembled, and  Melville  delivered  an  extemporary  dis- 
course, which  gave  satisfaction  to  all  the  hearers,  ex- 
cept his  Majesty,  who  considered  some  parts  of  it  as 
levelled  against  his  favourite  notions  of  church-govern- 
ment Next  day  the  bishop  feasted  the  King  and  Du 
Bartas.  Previous  to  this  he  pronounced  an  elaborate 
discourse,  containing  the  substance  of  his  late  lectures 
in  support  of  prelacy  and  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  princes.    Melville  attended  on  the  occasion,  and  was 


•  Wodrow's  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  p.  52.  MSS.  vol.  1.— 
Two  oopiea  of  rents  on  Queen  Mary,  by  Melville,  are  inserted 
ia  Jonstoni  Inscriptions  Historical  Regrni  Scotorvm,  p.  58. 
Amstel.  1602.  The  following  lines,  which  he  composed  on  her 
execution,  have  not  been  printed. 

Si  Scotain  Anjrla  ferit,  Mariam  si  mactat  Eliza, 
Reginam  Regina  necat,  cognata  propinquam; 
Kcquid  agas  Maritraue  hsres,  hterr s  it  Elizrc  ? 
Non  abeunt,  non  auveniunt  sine  sanruine  regna. 

Archib.  Simsoni  Annal.  Eccl.  Scotic. 
MS.  p.  47. 

f  Coorcelles's  tenth  dispatch  to  the  French  king,  June  24 
1687.  (MS.  referred  to  in  Mote  CC.)  Du  Nartas  did  translate 
one  of  James's  poems  into  French  heroics,  and  added  very  grate- 
ful encomiums  on  the  "  Scots  Pmenix :"  so  he  rails  him.  "  La 
Lena  nine  de  Jaques  vi.  Roy  D'Ecosse,  Fairtc  Francois*  par  le 
Sieur  du  Bartas.  Im prime  a  Edinbvrff"  par  Robert  W  aide- 
rrave,  Imprimeur  du  Roy.  Anno  Dom.  1591.  Auec  Friuel6p 
de  sa  Majeste."  4to.  14  leaves.  It  was  printed,  along  with  the 
original,  in  His  Majesties  Pocticall  Exercises. 

\  James  denied  to  Courcellcs  that  the  King  of  Navarre  had 
requested  military  aid.  "  He  (James)  will  not  assist  rebellious 
■objects  against  their  Sovereign e,  a  thing  commendable  neither 
before  God  nor  man,  and  of  evil  example  to  all  the  world." 
The  Lord  of  Wcimes  (he  added)  "  was  going  with  10  or  12 
gentlemen  to  accom|>anv  the  king  of  Navarre  in  hunting,  but 
in  have  nothing  to  do  with  war."  But  the  ambassador  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  word, 
which  ne  had  already  found  reason  to  suspect.  (Courcelles's 
11th  Dispatch,  compared  with  his  6th.) 

♦♦The  kiuge,  besides  all  his  costes  which  he  defraicd,  grate- 
fyed  Dubartas  at  his  departure  with  a  Chaine  of  1000  li.  and  as 
much  in  rodie  money,  made  him  knight,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  sea  side,  wher  he  made  him  promise  to  retourn  againe.*' 

ilSth  Dispatch,  Sept.  28,  1587.)  Lord  Tuneland  accompanied 
kim  to  France,  to  bring  James  a  report  of  tne  Princess  of  Na- 
varre. (Ibid,  and  Sir  James  Melville's  Mem.  n.  177.)  The 
Princess  rejected  the  match  in  consequence  of  ncr  ardent  at- 
tachment to  the  Comta  de  Soissons.  (Memoires  dc  M.  du 
Pleisis,  torn.  i.  p.  656.    Vie  de  M.  da  PleiM*,  p.  122.) 


observed  to  take  notes  during  the  delivery  of  the  dis- 
course. When  it  was  over,  he  sent  information  to  the 
royal  party,  and  to  the  members  of  the  university,  that 
he  intended  to  prelect  in  the  afternoon.  Suspecting 
his  intention  to  answer  the  bishop's  oration,  James 
sent  one  of  his  attendants  to  warn  him,  that  if  he  did 
not  keep  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  of  the 
respect  due  to  his  presence,  he  would  again  lay  him 
under  restraint.  Melville  replied,  that  he  was  bound 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  poisonous  doctrine  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  but,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  what 
he  owed  to  truth,  he  would  be  most  tender  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's honour.  James  sent  a  second  messenger  to 
say,  that  he  depended  on  his  prudence,  and  meant  to 
take  a  repast  with  him  in  the  college.  At  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, the  hall  was  crowded  with  auditors,  among 
whom  were  the  King,  Du  Bartas,  and  Adamson,  who, 
expecting  to  be  attacked,  had  obtained  liberty  from  his 
Majesty  to  defend  himself.  Melville  took  no  notice 
of  the  discourse  which  had  been  delivered  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  quoted  from  certain  popish  books,  which  he 
brought  along  with  him,  the  leading  positions  and  ar- 
guments which  the  bishop  had  advanced  ;  and  then,  as 
if  he  had  to  do  only  with  Roman  Catholics,  proceeded 
to  overthrow  them  "  with  such  inimitable  force  of  rea- 
son and  flood  of  eloquence,  that  the  bishop  was  dashed 
and  stricken  as  dumb  as  the  stock  he  sat  upon."  His 
Majesty  afterwards  made  a  speech  in  English,  inter- 
posed some  scholastic  distinguoa,  and  concluded  by  en- 
joining the  members  of  the  university  to  respect  and 
obey  the  bishop.  He  then  partook  of  an  entertainment 
in  the  college  and  retired.*  Du  Bartas  remained  be- 
hind to  converse  with  Melville.  In  the  evening  James 
asked  his  visitor's  opinion  of  the  two  discourses.  Du 
Bartas  said,  they  were  both  learned,  but  the  bishop's 
was  prepared  for  the  occasion,  whereas  the  Principal 
had  shewn  that  he  had  a  vast  store  of  various  learning 
at  command  ;  "  besides,"  added  he,  "  he  has  far  more 
spirit  and  courage  than  the  other."  In  this  judgment 
his  Majesty  professed  to  acquiesce.f 

Melville  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly held  iu  June  1587,  and  appointed  one  of  their 
commissioners  to  the  ensuing  meeting  of  Parliament.^: 
At  this  Parliament  the  temporal  lands  of  bishoprics, 
abbacies,  and  priories,  wero  annexed  to  the  crown ;  a 
measure  which  paved  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy. ||  It  virtually  divested  the  bishops  of  their 
right  to  sit  in  the  national  judicature,  which  was  found- 
ed on  their  baronial  possessions ;  and,  consequently, 
removed  the  principal  plea  upon  which  the  court  had 
hitherto  upheld  them  in  opposition  to  the  unequivocal 
and  decided  sentiments  of  the  church.  This  consider- 
ation induced  the  presbyterian  ministers  to  wink  at  the 
alienation  of  the  ecclesiastical  property.  Nor  do  the 
bishops  appear  to  have  made  any  formal  opposition  to 
this  sweeping  statute.  Existing  solely  by  the  favour 
of  the  prince,  and  dreading  the  entire  suppression  of 
their  order,  they  silently  acquiesced  in  a  measure  which 
stripped  them  of  such  valuable  possessions,  and  left 
them  exposed  to  the  persevering  attacks  of  their  adver- 
saries. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1588,  Melville  took  an 
active  part  in  arousing  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  dan- 


*  The  king  with  Monsieur  du  Bartas  ram  to  the  collage  hall, 
wher  1  causit  prepear  and  haif  in  readiness  a  banquet  of  wat 
and  dry  confectiones  with  all  sorts  of  wyne;  wherat  his  Matie 
camped  verie  mirrilie  a  guid  whill."     (Melville's  Diary,  p.  188.) 

f  Melville's  Diary,  p.  188,  189.  Wodrow's  Life  of  Andrew 
Melville,  p.  52,  53.  Adamson'a  son-in-law  says  that  his  dis- 
course before  the  King  and  Du  Hartus  was  extempore.  (Vita 
Patr.  Adamson  i,  p.  9-) 

t  By  this  assembly  •*  Mr.  Andro  Mevill  was  ordainit  to  pen  a 
favourable  wry  ting  to  the  ministric  in  Danskinc  [DantzicJ  con- 
gratulating their  embracing  of  the  treuth  in  the  matter  of  the 
sacrament."  (Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  148,  b.)  They  had  reject- 
ed the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantiation.  (Bibliotheca 
Bmnensis,  Class,  vi.  p.  1142.) 

U  Act.  Pari.  Scot  in.  431—437. 
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ger  from  the  threatened  Spanish  Armada.  James  had 
received  timely  warning  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  of  the  correspondence  which  he 
maintained  with  Scotland  ;  but  he  testified  no  disposi- 
tion to  adopt  the  precautions  necessary  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger which  menaced  his  dominions.*  While  Jesuits 
and  seminary  priests  were  seducing  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  and  preparing  them  for  revolt  on  the 
first  appearance  of  a  foreign  force,  he  was  busy  com- 
menting on  the  Apocalypse,  and  demonstrating  by  ar- 
guments drawn  from  that  book  that  the  Pope  was  An- 
ti-christ.f  So  bold  was  the  faction  devoted  to  Spain 
and  Rome,  and  so  great  its  influence  at  court,  that  it 
obtained  a  protection  for  these  dangerous  emissaries  to 
remain  in  the  country ;  a  liberty  which  they  improved 
in  maturing  a  plot  to  banish  or  massacre  the  Protestant 
statesmen.}:  In  these  circumstances,  Melville,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  powers  vested  in  him  as  moderator,  called 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 
He  opened  the  deliberations  with  an  animated  address, 
in  which  he  acquainted  the  members  with  his  reasons 
for  convening  them.  The  alarming  crisis  had  drawn 
an  unusual  concourse  of  the  subjects  to  the  capital,  and 
all  were  actuated  with  the  same  spirit.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  barons,  burgesses,  and  ministers,  should  meet 
apart,  to  consult  on  the  dangers  which  hung  over  the 
cnurch  and  commonwealth,  and  on  the  best  means  of 
providing  against  them.  A  deputation  was  appointed 
to  lay  the  result  of  their  consultations  before  the  King, 
and  to  make  him  an  offer  of  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
James  interpreted  this  as  an  interference  with  his  ad- 
ministration, and  an  implicit  censure  upon  his  past  con- 
duct ;  but  the  deputies  having  remonstrated  with  him 
freely  on  the  dangers  of  the  times,  he,  after  consulting 
with  his  advisers,  returned  them  thanks  for  their  zeal, 
and  nominated  a  committee  of  Privy  Council  to  meet 
with  them  and  concert  common  measures  for  the  pub- 
lic safety.  The  consequences  of  this  co-operation  were 
of  the  happiest  kind.  Among  other  steps  that  were 
taken,  a  solemn  bond  of  allegiance  and  mutual  defence, 
approved  by  his  Majesty  and  zealously  promoted  by 
the  ministers  of  the  church,  was  sworn  by  all  ranks. 
In  this  they  protested  that  the  reformed  religion  and 
his  Majesty's  estate  had  the  same  friends  and  foes,  and 
engaged  that  they  would  defend  and  maintain  them 
against  all  plots  and  preparations,  foreign  or  domestic, 
and  particularly  against  the  threatened  invasion  from 
Spain  ;  that  they  would  assist  in  the  discovery  and  ap- 
prehension of  Jesuits  and  other  vassals  of  Rome;  that 
they  would  assemble  at  his  Majesty's  command,  and 
hazard  their  lives,  lands,  and  goods,  in  resisting  the 
common  enemy ;  and  that  they  would  lay  aside  all  pri- 
vate feuds,  and  submit  every  difference  that  might 
arise  among  them  in  the  mean  time  to  the  judgment  of 
arbiters  to  he  chosen  by  the  King.||  By  these  means 
Scotland  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  in  concert 
with  England  waited  the  result  of  the  formidable  pre- 
parations of  Spain. 

James  Melville  had,  some  time  before  this,  left  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  now  minister  of 
Anstmther,  a  maritime  town  on  the  southeast  coast  of 
Fife.  Early  one  morning,  when  the  fate  of  the  Arma- 
da was  yet  unknown  in  Scotland,  one  of  the  bailies  of 
the  town  appeared  at  his  bedside,  and  informed  him 
that  a  ship  filled  with  Spaniards  was  off  their  harbour; 
adding,  that  he  needed  be  under  no  alarm,  as  they 
were  come  u  not  to  give  mercy  but  to  ask  it,"  and  that 


*  Courctlles's  Eighth  Dispatch  to  the  French  king,  May  12, 
1587. 

f  Melville's  Diarv,  p.  191. 

t  Cotton  MSS.  Oal.  D.  i.  98.  Gordon**  Hist,  of  the  Earldom 
of  Sutherland,  p.  210—212.     Morse's  Mem.  p.  130,  134. 

H  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  ff.  149—152.  Printed  Caldenvood,  p. 
223—225.  Spolswood  passe*  over  this  transaction  entirely. 
Dr.  Robertson  has  confounded  this  Band  with  the  National 
Covenant  which  was  sworn  seven  years  before.  (Hist,  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  iii.  b.  vii.  p.  83.) 


the  magistrates  desired  his  advice  how  to  *et  towards 
them.  The  principal  inhabitants  having  convened,  it 
was  agreed  to  give  audience  to  the  commander,  sad 
that  their  minister,  who  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  Spanish  language,  should  convey  to  him  the  seati- 
ments  of  the  town.  Intimation  of  this  having  beta 
sent  to  the  vessel,  a  venerable  old  man  offeree  status 
and  martial  countenance  entered  the  town-hall,  sad 
making  a  profound  bow  and  touching-  the  minister*! 
shoe  with  his  hand,  addressed  him  in  Spanish.  u  His 
name  was  Don  Jan  Gomes  de  Medina ;  he  was  com- 
mander of  twenty  ships,  being  part  of  the  fraud  fleet 
which  his  master,  Philip  King  of  Spain,  had  fitted  oat 
to  revenge  the  insufferable  insults  which  he  had  it- 
ceived  from  the  English  nation ;  but  God,  on  accosat 
of  their  sins,  had  fought  against  them,  and  dispersed 
them  by  a  storm ;  the  vessels  under  his  command  had 
been  separated  from  the  main  fleet,  driven  on  the  north 
coast  or  Scotland,  and  shipwrecked  on  the  Fair  Isle; 
and,  after  escaping  the  merciless  waves  and  rocks,  sad 
enduring  great  hardships  from  hunger  and  cold,  he  sad 
snch  of  his  men  as  were  preserved  had  made  their  way, 
in  their  only  remaining  bark,  to  this  place,  intending 
to  seek  assistance  from  their  good  friends  and  confed- 
erates, the  Scots,  and  to  kiss  his  Majesty's  hand,  (ma- 
king another  profound  bow,)  from  whom  he  expected 
relief  and  comfort  to  himself,  his  officers,  and  poor 
men,  who  were  in  a  most  pitiable  condition.**  vYhea 
James  Melville  was  about  to  reply  in  Latin,  a  young 
man,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  repeated  his  master's 
speech  in  English.  The  minister  then  addressed  the 
admiral.  "  On  the  score  of  friendship,  or  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  embarked,  the  Spaniards,"  he  said, 
"  had  no  claims  on  them ;  the  king  of  Spain  was  a 
sworn  vassal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  on  that  ground 
they  and  their  King  defied  him ;  and  with  respect  to 
England  the  Scots  were  indissolobly  leagued  with  that 
kingdom,  and  regarded  an  attack  upon  it  an  the  same 
with  an  attack  on  themselves :  But  although  this  was 
the  case,  they  looked  upon  them,  in  their  present  sho- 
ation,  as  men  and  fellow-creatures  labouring  under  pri- 
vations and  sufferings  to  which  they  themselves  were 
liable ;  and  they  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
how  superior  their  religion  was  to  that  of  their  ene- 
mies :  Many  Scotsmen  who  had  resorted  to  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  and  commerce  had  been  thrown 
into  prison  as  heretics,  their  property  confiscated,  and 
their  bodies  committed  to  the  flames;  but  so  far  from 
retaliating  such  cruelties  on  them,  they  would  give 
them  every  kind  of  relief  and  comfort  which  was  in 
j  their  power,  leaving  it  to  God  to  work  such  a  change 
on  their  hearts  respecting  religion  as  he  pleased." 
,  This  answer  being  reported  by  the  interpreter  to  the 
j  Spanish  admiral,  he  returned  most  humble  thanks; 
I  adding,  that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  laws  and  prac- 
tices of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  but  as  for 
himself  there  were  many  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps 
some  in  that  very  town,  who  could  attest  that  he  had 
treated  them  with  favour  and  courtesy.  After  this,  the 
admiral  and  his  officers  were  conveyed  to  lodgings 
which  had  been  provided  for  them,  and  were  hospita- 
bly entertained  by  the  magistrates  and  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  until  they  obtained  a  protection  and  licence 
from  his  Majesty  to  return  home.*  Before  their  de- 
parture James  Melville  received  a  printed  account  of 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  Armada,  with  the  names 
of  the  principal  persons  who  had  perished  in  the  wreck 
of  the  galleots  on  the  coasts  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  On  this  news  being  imparted  to  Jan  Gomes, 
the  tears  flowed  down  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  the  hardy 
veteran. 


*  The  names  of  the  officer*  were  "Capitan  Patricio,  Capita) 
de  Le^arctto,  Capitan  de  Suflera,  Capitan  Mauritio.  and  S*ign- 
onr  Serrano."  The  privates  ••  to  the  number  of  tbrettin  score, 
for  the  niaist  part  young  berdles  men,  sillie,  trauchled,  and 
hungred,"  were  supplied  with  **  kcall,  pottage,  and  fiahe."  (Mel- 
ville's Diary,  p.  193.) 
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The  sequel  of  the  story  must  not  be  suppressed. 
Some  time  after  this,  a  trading  vessel  belouging  to  An- 
•truther  was  arrested  in  a  Spanish  port.  Don  Jan 
Gomes  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  than  he  posted 
to  court,  and  obtained  her  release  from  the  King,  to 
whom  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  humanity 
and  hospitality  of  the  Scots.  He  invited  the  ship's 
company  to  his  house,  inquired  kindly  after  individ- 
uals of  his  acquaintance  in  the  good  town  of  Anstruther, 
'  and  sent  his  warmest  commendations  to  their  minister, 
to  whom  he  considered  himself  as  particularly  indebt- 
ed.* The  mind  feels  relieved  in  turning  from  "  the 
battle  of  the  warrior,  with  its  confused  noise,  and  gar- 
ments rolled  in  blood/1  to  contemplate  the  image  of 
him  who  is  "  a  strength  to  the  needy  in  his  distress, 
and  a  refuge  from  the  tempest,  when  the  blast  of  the 
terrible  is  as  a  storm  against  the  wall.'1  It  is  pleasing 
to  perceive  the  ardent  zeal  of  our  ancestors  against 
popery  not  interfering  with  the  calls  of  humanity  and 
charity ;  and  it  is  consolatory  to  find  that  there  have  al- 
ways been  examples  of  generosity  and  gratitude  in  a 
country  which  superstition  has  chosen  for  her  favourite 
abode,  and  where  bigotry  has  so  long  maintained  her 
intolerant,  degrading,  and  most  frightful  reign. 

The  signal  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Armament  did 
not  repress  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  Papists  in  Scotland. 
During  the  year  1580  they  were  indefatigable  in  ex- 
tending their  conspiracy  among  the  nobility  ;  and  their 
agents  urged  Philip,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma,  his  gen- 
eral in  the  Low  Countries,  to  send  an  army  directly  to 
Scotland,  as  the  best  method  of  invading  the  dominions 
of  the  English  Queen.  An  assembly  of  the  chief  min- 
isters was  again  called ;  Thomas  Craig  and  other  em- 
inent lawyers  assisted  at  their  deliberations ;  and  the 
wise  and  vigorous  measures  which  they  recommended, 
enabled  the  government  to  suppress  the  insurrection 
made  by  the  popish  lords  on  the  discovery  of  their 
traitorous  correspondence.  Melville  took  the  lead  in 
this  affair ;  and  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Assem- 
bly, to  which  his  nephew  acted  as  clerk,  t 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  variance  which  had  long 
subsisted  between  the  court  and  the  church  began  to 
be  removed.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  prudence 
of  the  Chancellor  Maitland.  That  able  statesman  had 
commenced  his  political  career  unhappily  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  A  mm,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
promoting  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  measures  re- 
specting the  government  of  the  church.  But  he  was 
soon  convinced  of  the  folly  and  mischief  of  that  course, 
and  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  cautiously  retra- 
cing his  steps.  He  perceived  the  danger  to  which  the 
nation  was  exposed  from  the  popish  faction,  and  the 
policy  of  cultivating  a  close  connexion  with  England. 
He  saw  that  the  peace  of  the  church  was  necessary  to 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  this  could  not  be 
established  so  long  as  the  court  supported  the  bishops, 
who  were  odious  to  their  brethren  and  destitute  of  all 
influence  over  the  people.  And  he  was  convinced  that 
it  was  a  gross  anomaly  in  politics,  for  the  civil  author- 
ity to  uphold  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  while 
the  church  established  by  law  continued  to  act  upon 
another  which  was  diametrically  opposite  to  it.    These 


completing  the  study  of  the  laws  abroad,  had  practised 
for  some  years  at  the  Scottish  bar  with  the  most  nat- 
tering prospects  of  advancement.  But  after  a  severe 
struggle  of  mind  between  secular  motives  and  convic- 
tions of  a  higher  kind,  he  abandoned  that  profession 
and  entered  as  a  student  of  divinity  at  St.  Andrews. 
In  the  year  1587  he  was  introduced  to  the  General  As- 
sembly by  Melville,  who  recommended  him  as  every 
way  qualified  for  filling  the  pulpit  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Knox  and  Lawson.  It  was  not  without  great 
reluctance,  and  after  a  considerable  trial,  that  Bruce 
complied  with  the  joint  entreaties  of  his  brethren  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.*  The  nobility  res- 
pected him  for  his  birth  and  connexions ;  his  eminent 
gifts  as  a  preacher  gained  him  the  affection  of  the  com- 
mon people ;  and  those  who  could  not  love  him  stood 
in  awe  of  his  commanding  talents,  and  his  severe  and 
incorruptible  virtue.  lie  acted  in  full  concert  with 
Melville  ;  and  his  station  at  Edinburgh,  and  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Chancellor,  who  paid  much  deference  to  i 
his  opinions,  enabled  him  to  be  of  greater  service  to 
the  church  than  any  other  individual.! 

The  happy  effects  of  this  change  of  policy  appeared 
convincingly  while  his  Majesty  was  in  Denmark,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage.  In  the  instructions  which 
he  left  behind  him,  he  nominated  Bruce  an  extraordi- 
nary member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  declared  that 
he  reposed  more  confidence  in  him  and  his  brethren, 
for  preserving  the  country  in  peace,  than  he  did  in  all 
his  nobility.  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  Bothwell 
was  made  to  give  public  satisfaction  in  the  church  of 
Edinburgh  for  his  turbulent  conduct.  The  popish 
lords  attempted  to  excite  disturbance ;  but,  finding  the 
council  prepared  to  resist  them,  they  desisted  from 
their  practices  and  remained  quiet.  During  the  six 
month 8  that  the  King  and  Chancellor  were  absent,  the 
kingdom  exhibited  a  scene  of  unwonted  tranquillity : ' 
scarcely  one  affray  happened  in  which  blood  was  shed ; 
although  formerly  a  week  seldom  elapsed  without  in- 
stances of  such  violations  of  the  peace  and  insults  on 
legal  authority 4  The  letters  which  Bruce  received 
at  this  time  from  James  remain  as  proofs  of  his  meri- 
torious services,  and  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  monarch 
by  whom  he  was  afterwards  treated  with  the  most  un- 
merited and  unrelenting  severity.! 

Melville  was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony 
of  the  Queen's  coronation,  which  was  performed  with 
onreat  solemnity  in  the  Chapel  of  Holyroodhouse,  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1590,  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Denmark  and  other  foreign  states,  and  of  a 
great  concourse  of  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry.  On 
that  occasion  three  sermons  were  preached ;  one  in 
Latin,  another  in  French,  and  a  third  in  English.} 
After  an  interval,  during  which  the  royal  party  retired 

*  Maitland,  after  mentioning  that  Bruce  "  threatened  to  leave 
the  town"  of  Kdinburgh  in  1589,  says  the  reason  4*  may  be  easily 
guessed  at,"  as  he  agreed  to  stay  upon  "  the  increase  of  his  sti- 
pend to  a  thousand  merles."  (rfist.  of  Edinburgh,  p.  45.)  If  in- 
stead of  guessing,  the  writer  had  made  himselt  acquainted  with 
facts,  he  would  have  known,  that  Bruce,  at  the  period  referred 
to,  had  not  yet  consented  to  settle  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  a  call 


¥     _  _  to  St.  Andrews  which  he  preferred;  (Record  of  Kirk  Session  of 

riews  he  took  every  opportunity  of  inculcating  upon   St.  Andrew?,  Mav 21,1 589^  Wodrow*i  Life  of  Bruce,  n. 4.)  that 
the  King;  and  although  he  was  thwarted  by  those  who    '  '     '  :"  *L        A        ""  "* 

envied  his  power,  and  frit  it  no  easy  task  to  counteract 
prejudices  which  he  had  contributed  to  infuse  into  the 
royal  breast,  yet  as  James  entertained  a  high  opinion 


the  minister  who  held  the  first  charge  in  the  metropolis  requi- 
red a  stipend  much  greater  than  that  of  his  colleagues,  in  as 
much  as  the  ttisk  of  keeping  up  an  extensive  correspondence  on 
the  affairs  of  the  national  church  was  devolved  on  him;  and  that 
,  „  «        .  .  the  independent  spirit,  and  scrupulous  honour,  which  Bruce 

of  his  talents,  and  was  very  dependent  Oil  those  to1  evinced  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  raised  him  above  the  sus- 
he  entrusted  his  aiTairs,  the  Chancellor  was  ulti-    picion  of  being  actuated  by  such  mean  and  mercenary  motives. 

t  Cald.  iii.  320.     Melville's  Diary,  p.  106,  200. 

j  Melville's  Diary,  n.  204,  2a?. 

|]  Calderwood  (iv.  178— 194,  445.)  ha?  preserved  three  letter! 
written  from  Denmark  by  the  Chancellor,  and  four  by  the  King, 
to  Bruce.  His  Majesty  addresses  him  as  his  "trusty  and  well- 
beloved  counsellor;"  and  says  that  he  was  "  worth  the  quarter 
of  his  kingdom,"  that  he  would  reckon  himself"  beholden  while 
he  lived"  for  the  services  he  had  done  him,  and  that  he  would 
"  never  forget  the  same." 

}  The  coronation  was  on  a  Sabbath. 


whom  he 

mately  able  to  execute  his  nlans^ 

Another  individual  who  had  great  influence  in  bring- 
ing matters  to  this  desirable  issue  was  Robert  Bruce. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  laird  of  Airth,  and  after 


•  Melville's  Diary,  p.  192—194. 
f  Melville's  Diary,  p.  195—198. 
—229,230—244. 
|  Melville's  Diary,  p.  200. 


Printed  Calderwood,  p.  227 
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for  a  little  from  the  assembly,  Robert  Pruce  performed 
the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  Queen,  and,  assisted  by 
the  Chancellor  and  David  Lindsay,  placed  the  crown 
on  her  Majesty's  head.  Melville  then  rose,  and  recited 
a  Latin  prom  in  celebration  of  the  joyful  event.  The 
solemnity  continued  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  five  at 
night.* 

Melville  had  no  information  that  he  was  expected  to 
take  part  in  the  coronation  until  two  days  before  it  hap- 
pened. He  had  therefore  little  time  for  preparation. 
But,  although  hastily  composed,  his  poem  was  greatly 
admired,  as  well  as  the  spirited  and  graceful  manner  in 
which  it  was  pronounced.  In  returning  him  thanks, 
his  Majesty  said,  That  he  had  that  day  done  him  and 
the  country  such  honour  as  he  could  never  requite.  He 
enjoiued  him  to  give  the  poem  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  adding,  that  all  the  ambassadors 
joined  with  him  in  soliciting  its  publication.  It  was 
accordingly  printed  next  day,  under  the  title  of  Stcphan- 
iskionrf  and  being  circulated  through  Europe,  added 
to  the  reputation  which  the  author  had  already  gained. 
Lipsius  and  Scaliger,  who  then  divided  between  them 
the  dictatorship  in  the  republic  of  letters,  bestowed  on 
it  their  warmest  commendations.^  A  general  regret 
was  expressed  that  the  author  of  such  a  poem  did  not 
favour  the  public  with  larger  and  more  frequent  pro- 
ductions of  his  muse.  When  this  was  signified  to  him 
by  his  friends,  he  repeated  the  excuse  which  he  had 
formerly  made,||  but  at  the  same  time  gave  them  ground 
to  hope  that  their  wishes  would  be  gratified,  if  he  should 
find  leisure  from  his  more  important  and  pressing  avo- 
catiooB.$ 

On  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  coronation  of  the 
Queen,  the  King  attended  sermon  in  St.  Giles's  church, 
and  made  a  harangue  to  the  people,  in  which  he  thank- 
ed them  and  the  ministers  for  their  conduct  during  his 
'  absence,  confessed  that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  had 
hitherto  been  ill  administered,  and  promised  to  exert 
himself  in  the  correction  of  all  abuses.  At  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  he  repeated  these 
professions,  lamented  the  bloody  feuds  which  disgra- 
ced the  country,  and  exhorted  the  ministers  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  impressing  their  hearers  with  the 
enormity  of  such  crimes.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  pronounced  his  celebrated  panegyric  on  the  purity 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  praised  God  that  he 
was  born  in  such  a  time,  as  in  the  time  of  the  light  of 
the  Gospel,  and  in  such  a  place,  as  to  be  King  in  such 
a  kirk,  the  purest  kirk  in  the  world.  "The  kirk  of 
Geneva  (continued  his  Majesty)  keepeth  Pasch  and 
Yule.     What  have  they  for  them  1  they  have  no  insti- 

«  Cald.  iv.  196—198.  Moysc's  Memoirs,  p.  170.  Schedias- 
mata  Hatlr.  Dammauis.  Ed  in!  1590.  Spotswood  hurries  over 
the  affair  of  the  coronation.  "  The  King  (says  he)  determining 
to  have  it  done  in  most  solemn  manner,  because  none  qfthe 
bishops  were  present,  nor  could  conveniently  be  brought  against 
the  day,  made  choice  of  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  to  perform  the  cer- 
emony." (Hist.  p.  381.)  The  bishops,  forsooth,  good  men  ! 
were  all  so  conscientiously  employed  in  watching  their  flocks, 
that  not  one  of  them  could  spare  time  to  wait  on  the  court,  but 
left  this  business  to  "  idle"  ministers.  To  make  amends  for  the 
brevity  of  his  description,  the  archbishop  introduces,  by  way 
of  episode  or  diversion,  an  account  of  a  dispute  among  the  min- 
isters respecting  the  lawfulness  of  unction,  which  his  Mnje&ty 
put  an  end  to,  by  threatening  that  he  would  "  *lnv  till  one  of 
the  bishops  came."  James  knew  very  well,  that  half  a  dozen 
of  them  would  have  started  up  at  a  single  blast  of  his  hunting 
horn. 

f  Sec  Note  DD. 

|  On  reading  it,  Lipsius  exclaimed,  Revcra  Andreas  Mtlvi- 
nus  cstserio  docius.  And  Sraligcr,  who  was  not  usually  lavish 
in  his  praises  of  others,  and  did  not  entertain  the  lowest  opinion 
of  his  own  abilities,  among  other  complimentary  expressions, 
•aid  in  his  letter  to  the  author,  JVb*  talia  non  possumus.  (Mel- 
ville's Diary,  p.  206.) 
!See  above,  p.  87. 
Melville's  Diary,  ut  supra.  Calderwood  represents  Mcl- 
e's  Stephaniskion  as  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  ambas- 
sadors on  the  day  of  the  Queen's  public  entrance  into  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  which  was  two  days  after  the  Coronation.  (Cald. 
iv.  198.)    This  is  incorrect.     (Dtlitiac  Poet.  Scot.  ii.  71.) 


tution.  As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  in  England,  their 
service  is  an  evil-said  mass  in  English  :  they  want  no- 
thing of  the  mass  but  the  liftings.  I  charge  yon,  my 
good  people,  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles,  geode- 
meu,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purily ;  and  1  for- 
sooth, so  long  as  I  brook  my  life  and  crown,  shall 
maintain  the  same  against  all  deadly."*  Whether 
James  was  seized  on  this  occasion  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
devotion  and  of  affection  for  his  mother-churoh,  or 
whether  he  merely  adopted  I  his  language  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  ministers,  may  admit  of  some  doubt 
But  it  is  certain,  that  the  speech  was  received  by  the 
assembly  with  a  transport  of  joy :  u  there  was  nothing 
heard  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  praising  God  and 
praying  for  the  King." 

When  the  church  was  enjoying  internal  peace,  and 
had  the  prospect  of  obtaining  from  the  government  a 
redress  of  her  grievances,  she  met  with  an  unexpected 
attack  from  a  foreign  quarter.  Notwithstanding  the 
difference  between  the  churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, in  their  external  form  of  worship  and  discipline, 
they  had  hitherto  continued  on  friendly  terms.  The 
latter  rested  satisfied  with  acting  for  herself  in  remo- 
ving various  corruptions  which  were  retained  by  the 
former,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  her  neighbour;  except  by  interceding,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  in  behalf  or  those  who  were  suffering  for 
non-conformity  to  the  ceremonies.  Even  when  en- 
gaged in  contending  against  episcopacy,  which  the 
court  and  a  few  ambitious  churchmen  obtruded  on  then, 
contrary  to  the  original  constitution  of  their  church,  the 
ministers  of  Scotland  had  avoided,  as  far  as  possible, 
reflections  on  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Eng- 
land. The  English  bishops,  who  were  in  general  met 
respectable  for  their  piety  and  talents,  had  used  the 
same  reserve  with  respect  to  Scotland,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  preserve  that  union  between  the  two  nations  which 
was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  both,  while  they 
were  exposed  to  the  restless  attacks  of  a  common  and 
dangerous  enemy.  Of  late  years,  symptoms  of  an  op- 
posite spirit  had  manifested  themselves,  in  the  counte- 
nance given  to  Adamson,  and  in  the  industry  with 
which  his  calumnious  libel  had  been  circulated,  in 
England.  But  open  hostilities  were  at  this  time  pro- 
claimed by  Doctor  Bancroft,  an  aspiring  ecclesiastic, 
in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  before  the  Parliament, 
and  which  was  immediately  published.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  the 
argument  ad  invidiam,  than  this  oration  exhibits.  All 
the  topics  of  declamation  calculated  to  excite  prejudice 
are  carefully  collected,  and  employed  with  no  small 
art.  Puritanism  is  the  offspring  of  a  spirit  of  pride, 
ambition,  covetousness,  and  insubordination.  Puri- 
tans are  coupled  with  the  worst  heretics  who  had  in- 
fested the  church  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  All 
those  writings  which  contained  sentiments  less  favour- 
able to  monarchical  government,  whether  published  in 
Britain  or  on  the  Continent,  are  imputed  to  them.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Queen  is  aroused  by  representing  them 
as  enemies  to  her  supremacy;  the  nobility  are  alarmed 
by  being  told  that  the  recovery  of  abbey-lands  was 
what  they  aimed  at;  and  the  gentry  and  commons  are 
frightened  with  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  the  presby- 
terian  discipline.  All  are  warned  to  avoid  such  pests 
to  society ;  and  magistrates  are  called  on  to  use  their 
authority  to  restrain  and  punish  thcra.f  Not  contented 
with  exposing  the  evils  of  presbytcrianism  in  the  way 

*  Cald.  iv.  198, 204.  "Wl «  n  Spotswood  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion any  thing  said  or  done  by  his  Majesty  in  favour  of  presby- 
tery, he  usually  add?,  that  the  King  temporized  with  the  minis- 
ters. But  such  an  apology  on  the  present  occasion  would  hare 
been  rather  too  gross;  anu,  accordingly,  he  omits  entirely  thai 
part  of  the  speech  which  was  in  commendation  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.     (Hist.  p.  382.) 

f  **  If  they  (the  puritanical  "  geese  and  dogs")  will  g»ggrl* 
and  make  a  noise  in  the  day  time  without  any  cause,  o/rinor  ii* 
crura  su/Tn'ngantur :  I  think  it  very  fit  they  be  rapt  is  the 
shinneg.       (Bancroft*.!  Sermon,  p.  73,  edit.  1636.) 
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of  general  argument,  and  with  confuting  such  as  main- 
tained it  in  England,  the  author  of  the  sermon  makes  a 
direct  and  wilfnl  attack  on  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  Reformer  whom 
the  Scots  held  in  veneration  is  stigmatized  as  a  man  of 
contentious  humour  and  perverse  behaviour.  And  an 
odious  picture,  borrowed  from  the  distorted  represen- 
tations of  Adamson  and  Brown,  is  given  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  ministers  and  church-ccurts  in  Scotland 
during  their  late  dissensions  with  the  court.  They 
took  it  upon  them  to  alter  the  laws  of  the  land  without 
the  consent  of  the  King  and  Estates — threatened  them 
with  excommunication — filled  the  pulpit  with  seditious 
and  treasonable  doctrine — utterly  disclaimed  the  King's 
authority — trode  upon  his  sceptre — laboured  to  estab- 
lish an  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  an  infinite  jurisdiction, 
such  as  neither  the  law  of  God  nor  of  man  could  tol- 
erate, which  was  the  mother  of  all  faction,  confusion, 
sedition  and  rebellion,  and  an  introduction  to  anabnp- 
tism  and  popularity — instead  of  one  pope  and  some 
lord  bishops  in  name,  they  had  set  up  a  thousand  lordly 
tyrants  who  disclaimed  the  name:  On  these  accounts 
the  King  had  overthrown  the  presbyteries ;  and  al- 
though it  might  seem  from  his  recent  conduct  that  he 
had  altered  his  views  of  them,  yet  this  could  not  be 
the  case,  and  he  was  to  be  considered  as  merely  ae- 
enmraodating  himself  for  a  timo  to  circumstances.* 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  chaplain  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  excited  the  members  of  the  high 
court  of  Parliament  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Prov- 
idence, for  the  deliverance  which  they  had  just  experi- 
enced from  the  Spanish  Armada  !  And  such  was  the 
reward  which  the  preachers  of  Scotland  received,  for 
tbeir  unwearied  efforts  to  preserve  amity  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  had 
aroused  and  persuaded  their  countrymen  to  make  a 
common  cause  with  England,  during  the  most  alarm- 
ing clanger  with  which  she  was  ever  threatened  !t 

it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  ministers  of  the  cnurch 
Of  Scotland  must  have  felt  at  this  unprovoked  attack. 
They  viewed  it,  not  as  an  attempt  to  bring  the  merits 
of  the  two  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  to  a  fair  and 
dispassionate  discussion,  but  as  a  vile  libel,  intended 
to  hold  them  up  to  detestation  before  a  neighbouring 
nation ;  as  the  work  of  an  interested  alarmist,  who  was 
regardless  of  the  means  which  he  employed  to  please 
his  patrons  and  to  protect  lucrative  abuses ;  and  as  an 
attempt  to  throw  a  firebrand  into  a  peaceable  commu- 
nity, to  rekindle  the  flame  of  dissension  which  was 
nearly  quenched  in  Scotland,  and  to  revive  in  the  breast 
of  his  Majesty  those  prejudices  and  enmities  which 
had  already  been  productive  of  so  much  evil.  Under 
these  impressions  they  appointed  a  committee  to  write 
a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  complaining  of  the  indignity 
which  they  had  suffered  ;£  and  to  draw  up  an  answer 
to  the  railing  accusations  which  had  been  brought 
against  them.l|  The  letter  and  the  answer  were  pre- 
pared ;  but  on  a  calmer  consideration  of  all  circum- 
stances, it  was  judged  proper  to  suppress  them,  and  to 
rest  satisfied  with  a  small  publication  by  an  individual, 


•  "  A  sermon  preached  at  Pauls  Crowe  the  9th  of  February; 
being  the  first  Sunday  in  the  Parliament  Anno  1588  by  Richard 
Bancroft — Chaplaine  to  the  L.  Chancellor  of  England."  Print- 
ed in  1588,  and  reprinted  in  1636. 

-)  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  such  conduct  is,  that 
the  bishops  were  at  this  time  greatly  alarmed  at  the  increase  of 
the  non  conformists,  and  at  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  against  ecclesiastical  abuses.  Bancroft  gives  an  ex- 
tract from  ••  a  Letter  of  P.  A.M  (Patrick  Adamson)  which  throws 
light  on  these  fears.  "  Certain  of  the  chiefc  Noblemen  of  Eng- 
land deelt  with  me  to  persuade  the  king  of  Scotland  my  mas- 
tei  to  orerthrow  all  the  Btshopricks  in  his  country,  that  his 
proceedings  therein  might  be  an  example  for  England  adjoin- 
lot;.'*     (Dangerous  Positions,  p.  5, 2nd  edit.) 

I  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  Dec.  9,  1589.  A 
copy  of  the  intended  letter  to  Elisabeth  is  inserted  in  Cald.  iv. 
171—176. 

fl  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  April  29,  aud  June 
5,1689. 
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containing  a  protest  against  the  rashness  of  the  calum- 
niator, and  the  reasons  of  their  declining  to  enter  upon 
a  defence  of  their  conduct. ||  They  were  averse  to  en- 
gage in  open  hostilities  against  the  church  of  England. 
The  falsehood  of  the  charges  brought  against  them 
was  known  to  several  individuals  of  the  English  court, 
who  promised  to  see  justice  done  them.  They  were 
loath  to  offend  Elizabeth,  whose  patronage  they  had 
experienced,  and  of  whose  aversion  to  all  innovations  on 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  hr-r  kingdom  they 
were  fully  aware.  And  they  knew  that  James,  though 
disposed  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  tpiscopacy  in 
Scotland,  was  anxious  to  avoid  giving  effince  to  the- 
English  bishops,  who  might  be  provoked  to  lay  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  his  succession.  A  generous  adver- 
sary would  have  scorned  to  avail  himself  of  the  advan- 
tage which  these  circumstances  gave  him,  and  would 
have  desisted  from  assailing  persons  whcm  he  knew 
to  be  restrained  from  self-defence.  Bancroft  was  of  a 
different  disposition.  Besides  corresponding  with  Ad- 
amson, he  employed  an  English  bookseller  at  Edin- 
burgh as  a  spy  on  the  ministers,  transmitted  to  him  a 
striiig  of  officious  queries  respecting  the  conduct  of  tlu» 
preachers  and  the  procedure  of  the  church-courts,  and 
continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  publish  the  informa- 
tion which  he  catered  by  such  means,  in  bocks  still 
more  inflamed  and  abusive  than  his  first  production. f 
Sulci  iff,  Saravia,  and  other  English  divines  carried  on 
the  same  mode  of  warfare  in  various  publications.  By 
remaining  silent  under  these  attacks,  the  ministers  of 
Scotland  certainly  displayed  their  moderation :%  the 
wisdom  of  their  conduct  may  be  questioned  by  some 
who  respect  the  motives  from  which  it  proceeded. 
The  fact  is  mentioned  here,  as  it  throws  light  on  the 
state  of  parties,  and  helps  to  account  for  events  which 
will  afterwards  come  under  our  notice. 

James  took  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  the  in- 
sinuation of  Bancroft,  that  he  dissembled  in  the  con- 
cessions which  he  had  lately  made  in  favour  of  pres- 
bytery.] But  various  parts  of  his  conduct  gave  too 
much  reason  for  concluding  that  he  still  retained  the 
anti-reformation  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
his  early  favourites.  Desirous  as  the  ministers  were 
at  this  period  to  cultivate  his  good  graces,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  rcfra'n  from  censuring  the  glaring  in- 
stances in  which  justice  was  diverted  from  its  course, 
and  convicted  or  notorious  murderers  screened  from 
punishment,  by  his  culpable  negligence  and  favourit- 
ism. No  instance  of  this  kind  raised  the  indignation 
of  the  people  to  such  a  pitch,  or  sunk  the  character  of 
the  King  so  low,  as  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray, the  heir  of  the  first  Begent,  by  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  and  the  indifference,  or  rather  aversion, 
which  the  court  testified  to  avenge  the  crime.  Mel- 
ville, along  with  some  other  ministers,  was  deputed 

•  This  was  published  by  John  Davidson  under  the  following 
title:  •' D.  Bancroft!  Rashness  in  ray ling  agaiinrt  the  Chvrrh  or 
Scotland,  noted  in  Answere  to  a  Ix-tter  of  a  worthy  penon  of 
England,  and  some  reasons  rendred,  why  the  aimvcrc  thereunto 
hath  not  hitherto  come  foorth.  By  J.  D.  a  brother  of  th<:  sayd 
Church  of  Scotland.  Ex  Mvltis  Pavca.  At  Kclinbvrgh  printed 
bv  Robert  Walde-grave.  Anno.  1590."  B  in  eight*.  '  The  run- 
ning title  is:  "A  proofe  of  D.  Bnncrofts  rashness  ngain*t  the 
Cnurch  of  Scotland."  It  concludes:  "  Farewell,  from  Ed  In.  the 
18.  of  September.  1590.  Yours  in  the  Lord.  J.  D."  The  only 
copy  of  this  rare  tract  which  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  is  in  the 
po4sef<don  of  Mr.  David  Laing. 

f  Cald.  iv.  175.  Bancroft's  publications  are  entitled:  "A  Sur- 
vey of  the  Pretended  Holy  Discipline;"  and  "Dnngeroiu  Posi- 
tions, or  Scottish  Generating  and  English  SrottuMiig  for  Ditri- 
plinc:"  printed  in  1593,  and  reprinted  in  1662.  In  the  lnat 
mentioned  work,  (p.  30,  2d  edit.)  Bancroft  disingenuously  com- 
plains of  the  Scottish  ministers  as  attempting  to  "cast  some 
of  their  contentious  and  disloyal  seeds  into  England."  The 
only  proof  of  this  which  he  is  able  to  produce  u  Davidson's 
book,  consisting  of  sixteen  small  leave?,  and  extorted  by  his  own 
virulent  invective. 

t  Calderwood  quotes  from  an  answer  made  by  J«»hn  David- 
son to  Sutcliff,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  printed. 

U  Bancroft's  Rashncs,  sig.  A  5. 

id 
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by  the  General  Assembly,  to  wait  on  the  King,  and  to 
stimulate  h;m  to  the  vigorous  discharge  of  his  duty  in 
this  affair.  As  was  natural,  the  preachers,  in  taking 
notice  of  the  death  of  the  son,  had  alluded  to  the  fa- 
ther, and  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Good  Regent 
with  that  regard  and  veneration  with  which  they  con- 
tinued to  cherish  his  memory.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  conference  JameB  testified  his  dissatisfaction  at 
such  speeches.  Melville  defended  them,  and  express- 
ed his  surprise  and  sorrow  at  learning,  that  there  were 
persons  about  the  court  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
those  to  whom  Scotland  was  under  the  highest  obliga- 
tions. The  conversation  growing  warm,  the  Chancel- 
lor, who  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  on  this  topic,  inter- 
rupted Melville,  and  told  him  that  that  was  not  the 
errand  on  which  lie  came.  He  answered,  that  on  such 
a  theme  he  would  not  be  silenced  by  any  individual  be- 
neath his  Majesty.  The  King  said,  that  none  but 
seditious  and  traitorous  theologies  would  defend  Mur- 
ray, Knox,  and  Buchanan.  Melville  replied,  that  they 
were  the  men  who  set  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and 
deserved  better  treatment.  His  Majesty  said,  that  his 
crown  came  to  him  by  succession,  and  was  not  given 
him  by  any  man.  "  But  they  were  the  instruments," 
replied  Melville;  **  and  whoever  informs  your  Majes- 
ty sinistrously  of  these  men  neither  loves  you  nor  the 
commonwealth."* 

Adamson  was  the  only  one  of  the  bishops  who  per- 
sisted in  opposing  the  church  after  the  annexation  of 
their  temporalities  to  the  crown. f  In  August  1588,  a 
variety  of  accusations  were  in  against  him  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  His  extravagance  and  imprudence 
had  involved  him  in  great  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
and  his  person  was  liable  to  be  seized  by  his  creditors. 
He  was  charged  with  having  abstracted,  secreted  and 
mutilated  the  registers  of  the  assembly,  and  with  hav- 
ing celebrated  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
contrary  to  an  express  inhibition  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  church.:):  The  assembly  remitted  his  trial  to 
the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  giving  them  full  power 
to  pass  a  final  sentence  in  the  process  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  church.  Having  proceeded  on  a  libel  given 
in  against  him  by  Robert  Pout  and  Adam  Johnston,  the 
presbytery  found  the  bishop  guilty  of  falsehood   and 


«  CnlJ.  iv.2:o. 

f  Montgomery  having  submitted  to  the  church,  the  trial  of 
his  repentance  was  rofcrrr-d  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  upon  receiving  satisfaction  from  him,  removed  the  excom- 
munication. (Record  of  Prcsb.  of  Edin.  June  7,  1586;  and 
Aug.  '29, 1586.)  *4  Anenl  the  supplicatioun  of  Mr.  Ro*  Mont- 
gomery," the  General  Assembly  (February  158|)  found  that 
♦•  he  may  he  admittit  pastour  over  a  flock  "quhair  he  hes  not 
been  slanderous,  pro vvt ling  he  be  found  qualified  in  Ivfe  and 
doctrine."     (Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  150,  a.) 

{  The  writer  of  the  life  of  Archbishop  Adamson,  in  the  Bi- 
og-raphia  Britannica,  speaking  of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of 
fluiillv,  sayi:  "  The  not  permitting  a  man  to  marry  without 
his  having  fiiNt  subscribed  a  confession  of  faith  is  one  of  the 
coniplotest  instances  of  ecclesiastical  folly  and  bigotry  re- 
corded in  history."  (Biog.  Brit  vol.  i.  p.  41,  2nd  edit.)  The 
reader  may  pronounce  on  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  this 
cen-ure,  after  considering  the  following  circumstances  of  the 
ca*o.  Huntly  was  the  chief  of  the  Popish  party  in  Scotland, 
and  deeply  engaged  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Spain.  His  proposed  marriage  with  a  ward  of  the  crown,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  his  majesty's  favourite,  was, 
for  obvious  reasons,  dreaded  by  all  the  Protestants.  To  ac- 
complish tlii*  object  the  more  easily,  Huntly  feigned  (as  he 
nitt-rwanU  acknowledged)  a  disposition  to  renounce  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  but  affected  to  stickle  at  some  of  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines. The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  believing  that  his  ob- 
ject wan  to  drive  time,  prohibited  any  of  the  ministers  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage  until  he  had  subscribed  the  confession. 
Notwithstanding  "this,  Adamson  performed  the  ceremony,  at 
the  very  time  that  the  Spanish  Armada  was  expected  to  appear 
on  the  ioa«t  of  England.  (Record  of  the  Presbvtery  of  Edin- 
burgh, July  3,  15JI3.  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk.  f.  152,  b.)— The 
Life  of  Adamson  in  the  Biofpraphia  is  extremely  incorrect  In 
the  **cond  edition,  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  editor.  Dr.  Kippis, 
joined    to  the  old  prejudices  of  the  original  author,    form  a 

f)iece  of  literary  patchwork,  which  i*  curious,  but   not  singu- 
ir  in  such  compilations. 


double-dealing,  erroneous  doctriue,  opposition  to  tat 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  contempt  of  the  late  pub- 
lic thanksgiving ;  and  therefore  deposed  him  from  all 
function  in  the  ministry,  and  debarred  him  from  pri- 
vileges in  the  church,  until  he  should  give  satisfaction 
for  his  offensive  conduct* 

What  happened  on  the  King's  return  from  Dee- 
mark  should  have  convinced  Adamson,  that  he  could 
no  longer  depend  on  the  royal  favour.  But  he  contin- 
ued to  deceive  himself  with  vain  hopes;  and,  bciof 
flattered  by  letters  from  Bancroft,  persevered  in  his 
opposition  to  presbytery,  and  in  his  attacks  on  Mel- 
ville.f  Nor  was  he  undeceived  until  his  annuity 
was  sequestered  and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox. 
In  vain  did  he  remonstrate  against  this  deed  ;  iu  van 
did  he  address  elegant  and  plaintive  verses  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, in  which  he  reminded  him  of  the  zeal  with 
which  he  had  served  htm  from  his  birth,  and  was  ready 
still  to  serve  him.j:  James  remained  insensible  to  Ins 
entreaties,  and  wilhheld  from  him  even  that  assistance 
which  was  necessary  to  preserve  him  from  want.  The 
'  unhappy  bishop,  deprived  of  his  only  support,  soak 
!  into  deep  dejection  of  mind,  aggravated  by  poverty 
and  sickness.  So  little  reliance  was  placed  on  his  sin- 
cerity, that  few  would  believe  that  he  was  really  in 
such  a  miserable  situation ;  and  he  was  reduced  to  ths 
humiliating  step  of  writing  a  letter  to  Melville,  is 
whieh,  after  professing  sorrow  for  his  former  conduct, 
he  disclosed  to  him  his  destitute  circumstances.  Mel- 
ville immediately  visited  him,  supported  his  family 
out  of  his  own  purse  for  some  months,  and  afterwards 
procured  a  contribution  for  him  from  his  friends  in  St. 
Andrews.  When  the  provincial  synod  of  Fife  met, 
Adamson  applied  to  them  to  be  released  from  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  which  they  had  formerly 
pronounced  against  him.  His  petition  was  granted ; 
and  he  subscribed  several  papers,  in  which  he  recant- 
ed his  episcopal  sentiments,  retracted  the  famous  dec- 
laration which  he  had  published  in  defence  of  the  sets 
of  Arran's  parliament,  and  professed  his  deep  sorrow 
for  the  opposition  which  he  had  made  to  the  judicato- 
ries and  discipline  of  the  church.  He  died  on  the 
19th  of  February,  159a. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  archbishop  sub- 
scribed his  recantation  necessarily  throw  a  degree  of  sus- 
picion over  the  sincerity  with  vhich  it  was  made,  and 
detract  from  its  value  as  a  testimony  in  favour  of  pres- 
bytery. But  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  document  itself.))     The  presbyterian 

*  Buik  of  IJniv.  Kirk.  f.  153.  Cald.  ir.  71.  Record  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  Oct.  15,  and  Dec.  17,  1588;  and 
June  5,  1589. 

+  In  his  Dedication  of  his  Paraphrase  of  the  Revelation  in 
Latin  verse,  ("  Sanctiandrca?,  Cal.  Maijs,  1590.")  he  informs 
the  King  that  he  had  prepared  a  work,  entitled  Ptillus.  in 
in  which  he  had  "  sucked  out  the  seditious  pom  on  in  fused  by 
the  Melvinian  faction^  defended  the  episcopal  authority  and 
the  royal  supremacy,  and  warned  the  neighbouring  kinrdoa 
of  Kngland  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  church  of  Scotland  had 
struck."     (Opera  Adamsoni,) 

|  Auspir.iis  i  musa  bonis,  pete  limina  Regis, 
Difliciles  aditus  non  hobet  ille  loens. 
Invcnies  illic  casta*,  tua  vota,  sorores; 
Musarutn  Princeps  praesidet  ipse  chore. 
After  mentioning  the  various  services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  the  King,  iu  France,  in  England,  and  in  Scotland,  he  con- 
cludes: 

His  dictis,  postquam  surgentes  ordine  musas 

Viderit  ad  lacrymas  ingemuitse  tuas, 
Et  tristi  aspiciens  BARTA881A  NUMUf  a  vult 

Hand  dubie  votis  annuet  ille  tuis. 
Tu  voti  compos,  careas  ne  decide  penna 
Segnior  in  laudes  repperiare  suas. 

(Epigrammata,  T.  4.  Oper.  Adamsoni,  4to.) 
||  Wilson  passes  it  over,  and  says  that  the  ministers  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  ambiguous  expression  of  his  father  in-law,  to  cir- 
culate the  report  that  he  had  renounced  episcopacy.  (Vita  Pair. 
Adamsoni,  p.  16,17.)  Spotswood  allows  that 'he  subscribed 
the  articles  "  which  were  afterwards  imprinted  under  the  name 
of  Mr.  Patrick  A  damson's  Recantation;"  but  he  alleges  that 
"  when  it  was  told  him  that  such  a  recantation  was  published  In 
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writers  have  done  ample  justice  to  Adamson's  talents, 
bat  it  has  been  alleged  that  their  prejudices  induced 
them  to  injure  his  character.  If  they  did  so,  they  act- 
ed not  merely  an  unjustifiable,  but  also  a  foolish  and 
preposterous  part ;  for  in  proportion  as  they  detracted 
from  his  reputation,  they  diminished  the  honour  of  the 
Tictory  which  they  had  gained  over  the  chief  of  their 
antagonists.*  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  although 
nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  identify  the  merits 
of  a  public  cause,  good,  or  bad,  with  the  private 
qualities  of  individuals  by  whom  it  may  happen  to  be 
supported.  There  hare  been  learned  and  pious  bish- 
ops; and  there  have  been  illiterate  and  worthless  pres- 
byters. That  the  opponents  of  Adamson  exaggerat- 
ed his  faults,  and  accused  him  of  some  things  which 
were  not  criminal,  I  allow  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  satisfied  that  those  who  feel  most  respect  for  his 
talents  and  station  will  be  pained  to  find,  on  examin- 
ation, that  the  leading  charges  brought  against  him 
are  supported  by  evidence  too  strong  to  admit  of  being 
controverted.  In  his  works  is  a  beautiful  little  poem, 
breathing  a  spirit  of  warm  piety,  which  his  son-in-law 
informs  us  was  composed  by  him  a  short  time  before 
his  death. f 

The  death  of  Adamson  was  followed  by  the  legal  es- 
tablishment of  presbytery.  In  June  1592,  the  Par- 
liament passed  an  act,  ratifying  the  general  assemblies, 
provincial  synods,  presbyteries,  and  particular  sessions 
of  the  church;  and  declaring  them,  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  discipline  belonging  to  them,  to  be  in  all  time 
coming  most  just,  good,  and  godly,  notwithstanding 
whatsoever  statutes,  acts,  and  laws,  canon,  civil,  or 
municipal,  made  to  the  contrary.  This  act  ratified  and 
embodied  some  of  the  leading  propositions  in  the  Se- 
cond Book  of  Discipline,  relating  to  the  power  of 
these  judicatories.  It  appointed  General  Assemblies 
to  be  held  once  every  year,  or  oftener  pro  re  nata,  as  oc- 
casion should  require ;  the  time  and  place  of  next 
meeting  to  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty  or  his  commis- 
sioner, or,  provided  neither  of  them  should  be  pre- 
sent, by  the  Assembly  itself.  And  it  appointed  pro- 
vincial synods  to  be  held  twice  a-yeer.  It  rescinded 
an  act  authorising  the  observance  of  Christmas  and 
Easter,  and  some  other  acts  favourable  to  popery, 
which  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
statute-book.  It  declared  that  the  act  of  the  parlia- 
ment 1584,  respecting  the  royal  supremacy,  should  be 
in  no  wise  prejudicial  to  the  privileges  of  the  office- 
bearers of  the  church,  concerning  heads  of  religion, 
matters  of  heresy*  excommunication,  the  appointment 
or  deprivation  of  ministers,  or  any  such  essential  cen- 


i  he  complained  heavily  of  the  wrong  that  was  done 
him,  and  committing  hit  cause  to  God,  ended  his  days  in  the 
end  of  this  year.  (Hist.  p.  385.)  The  recantation  was  tub- 
scribed  April  8, 15§1.  (Cald.  it.  214.)  It  was  sent  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  that  month,  that  they 
night  *'  give  thair  adrys  gif  they  vald  the  said  patrick  sold  add 
ony  thing  thairto — as  also  gif  they  sail  think  it  expedient  to  be 
prentit"  (Record  of  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  April  20, 
1591.)  Adamson  survived  this  ten  months.  (Th.  Volusenus, 
Vita  P.  A  damson  i,  p.  23.)  By  its  beinjg  "  published ,"  Spots- 
wood  must  mean  its  being  made  publicly  known:  and  surely 
Adamson  knew,  when  he  subscribed  the  paper,  that  this  was 
the  use  to  be  made  of  it  It  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
printed  until  the  year  1598.  (Ames  by  Herbert,  p.  1519.)  At 
that  time  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  witnesses  in  whose  presence 
it  was  subscribed,  were  alive;  and  among  them  were  the  most 
respectable  gentlemen  of  the  county. 

*  This  is  allowed  by  James  Melville.  **  The  man  baid  ma- 
rie grait  g[iftes,  bat  specialise  esceJIit  in  the  too ng  and  pen. — If 
he  haid  beio  endowit  bot  withe  a  commoun  civil!  piece  of  hon- 
eetye  in  hit  delling  and  conversation,  ha  haid  ma  meanes  to 
aaiff  wrought  mischieft*  in  a  kirk  or  countrev  nor  anie  I  haiff 
knawin  or  bard  of  in  our  viand."    (Diary  p.  215.) 

t  Adanuoai  Opera,  4to.  Vita  Adamsoni,  p.  16, 12mo.  James 
was  the  eldest,  and  Patrick  the  second,  son  of  Patrick  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews.  (Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  355,  48a)  His 
daughter  was  married  to  Thomas  Wilson,  an  advocate,  who 
wrote  a  life  of  hit  father-in-law,  and  published  a  collection  of 
fcb  works  in  1619.  The  bishop  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Arthow  and  Margaret  Martiae.    (Inventory  of  goods 


snres  warranted  by  the  word  of  God.  And  it  declar- 
ed the  act  of  the  same  Parliament,  granting  commis- 
sion to  bishops  and  other  judges  appointed  by  his 
Majesty  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  to  be  null,  and  of  no 
avail,  force  or  effect  in  time  coming ;  and  ordered  pre- 
sentations to  be  directed  to  presbyteries,  who  should 
have  full  power  to  give  collation  to  benefices,  and  to 
manage  all  ecclesiastical  causes  within  their  bounds, 
provided  they  admitted  such  qualified  ministers  as 
were  presented  by  his  Majesty  or  other  Jay  patrons.* 

This  settlement  was  not  without  its  defects.  Not 
to  mention  some  important  pieces  of  reformation, 
craved  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  which  were 
entirely  left  out,  the  supreme  court  was  deprived 
of  the  right  which  it  had  hitherto  possessed  of  ap- 
pointing its  own  meetings  ;  and  the  power  of  presby- 
teries and  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  fettered  by 
the  continuance  of  lay  patronage."  At  a  posterior  pe- 
riod, when  the  reformation  of  the  church  was  carried 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  and  a  settlement 
mado  upon  more  liberal  principles,  these  restrictions 
were  abolished.  But  at  present  this  could  not  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  church  waved  her  demand  in  consid- 
eration of  the  advantages  which  the  act  conferred  on 
her.  Nor  were  these  restrictions  found  to  be  so  hurt- 
ful in  effect  as  might  have  been  imagined.  So  long  as 
the  court  was  disposed  to  respect  the  law,  and  to  al- 
low tho  church  to  meet  annually  in  General  Assembly, 
the  settling  of  the  particular  time  and  place  of  meeting 
was  of  minor  importance ;  and  the  arrangement  made 
respecting  this  might  be  viewed  as  an  accommodation 
to  the  ideas  that  then  generally  prevailed  as  to  all  pub- 
lic conventions.  Nor  was  the  law  of  patronage  at- 
tended with  very  serious  evils  at  a  period  when  the 
church  courts  held,  that  the  consent  of  the  people  was 
to  be  obtained  previously 'to  the  settlement  of  a  minister 
among  them,  and  when,  actuated  by  this  principle,  they 
were  studious,  by  the  influence  which  they  used  with  pa- 
trons, and  by  the  regulations  which  they  made  as  to  pre- 
sentees, to  lighten,  instead  of  aggravating,  a  yoke  which 
has  always  been  felt  to  be  oppressive  and  degrading.! 

The  Act  of  Parliament  1599,  which  still  continues 
to  be  the  charter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's  liberties, 
has  always  been  regarded  by  Presbyterians  in  an 
important  light,  and  as  a  great  step  in  national  re- 
formation. It  repealed  several  statutes  which  were 
favourable  to  superstition,  and  hostile  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom.  It  reduced  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  which  had  lately  been  raised  to  an  ex- 
orbitant height ;  and,  by  legally  securing  the  religious 
privileges  of  the  nation  against  arbitrary  encroach- 
ments, it  pointed  out  the  propriety  and  practicability 
of  providing  similar  securities  in  behalf  of  political 
rights.  It  gave  the  friends  of  the  Presbyterian  con- 
stitution the  advantage  of  occupying  legal  ground, 
and  enabled  them,  during  a  series  of  years,  to  oppose 
a  successful  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  court  to  ob- 
trude on  them  an  opposite  system.  And  as  often  as 
the  nation  felt  disposed  to  throw  off  the  imposed  yoke 
of  episcopacy,  they  appealed  to  this  charter,  and 
founded  upon  it  a  "  claim  of  right"  to  the  recovery  of 
their  ancient  liberties. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  did  not  regard  the  present 
or  any  other  parliamentary  (arrant,  as  the  basis  of  her 
religious  constitution.  This  had  been  already  laid 
down  from  Scripture  in  her  Books  of  Discipline.  For 
all  her  internal  administration,  she  pleaded  and  rested 
upon  higher  grounds  than  either  regal  or  parliamentary 


and  books  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Skene.)  Margaret  Mar- 
tine,  after  the  death  of  •*  Mr.  Williaroe  Arthor  of  Kernis  her 
first  husband,"  married  "Mr.  William  Skene  commissar  of 
Sanctandrois."  (Record  of  Privy  Council,  January  17,  1582. 
Commiasary  Rec.  of  St.  Andrews,  Jan.  2,  1572;  May  8,  and 
and  24,  1594.) 

•  Act.  Pari.  Scot  iii.  541.  This  statute  has  the  vague  and 
undescriptire  title  of  "  Act  for  abolishing  of  the  actis  contrair 
the  true  religioun." 

f  See  Note  EE. 
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authority.  What  abe  now  obtained  waa  a  h 
nition  of  thoae  powera  which  abe  ha4  long  claimed  aa 
belonging  to  her  by  scriptural  institution  and  the  gift 
of  her  Divine  Head.  She  had  now  a  riffht  in  mo 
foH  et  #0/1,  by  unman  aa  well  aa  by  divine  law,  to  hold 
her  assemblies  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  to  trans- 
act all  the  busines8  competent  to  her  aa  an  ecclesias- 
tical society,  without  being  liable  to  any  challenge  for 
this,  and  with  oat  being  exposed  to  any  external  inter- 
ruption or  hindrance  whatever,  either  from  individuals 
or  from  the  executive  government.  'Without  entering 
on  the  question  of  civil  establishments  of  religion, 
which  might  be  shewn  to  be  consonant  with  the  sound* 
est  principles  of  policy  and  Christianity,  I  aliall  only 
remark  that  when  the  sanction  of  civil-  authority  is 
given  to  a  church  properly  organised  and  duly  reform- 
ed, it  may  prove  one  of  the  greatest  national  blessings, 
and  be  no  less  beneficial  to  the  power  which  confers  it 
than  to  the  society  on  which  it  ia  conferred.  Had  the 
Church  of  Scotland  been  remiss  in  her  exertions  to  ob- 
tain thia  sanction,  or  had  she  declined  to  accept  it 
when  offered,  she  would  have  acted  an  unwise  and 
criminal  part*  Had  the  statutes  which  were  directly 
opposed  to  her  discipline  been  simply  abrogated,  with- 
out its  receiving  a  positive  and  legal  ratification,  it 
would  have  been  still  liable  to  be  interrupted  and  hin- 
dered, whenever  the  court  chose  to  take  offence  at  any 
part  of  ecclesiastical  management,  or  to  advance  the 
plea  that  it  fell  under  tho  civil  jurisdiction.  And  if 
the  system  of  some  modern  theorists  had  been  adopted 
— 4f  all  lawa  relating  to  the  church  had  at  once  been 
swept  away,  the  ecclesiastical  property  totally  secu- 
larized* and  a  universal  freedom  in  matters  of  religion 
proclaimed— -the  consequences  would  have  been,  that 
many  parte  of  the  country  would  have  been  thrown 
destitute  of  religious  instruction  and  worship ;  ignor- 
ance, and  crime,  and  atheism,  would  have  spread 
through  the  land ;  and,  within  a  short  time,  popish 
superstition  and  tyranny  would  have  regained  that 

Sower  which  had  been  wrested  from  them  with  such 
ifficulty,  and  at  the  expense  of  so  much  toil  nnd 
blood.  The  folly  of  such  a  course  would  scarcely 
have  been  less  than  that  of  abolishing  all  public  insti- 
tutions for  education  and  the  promotion  of  learning 
through  the  kingdom,  and  of  leaving  the  object  of  these 
to  be  gained  entirely  by  individual  exertion  or  volunta- 
ry association  ;  a  measure  which  would  be  preposter- 
ous and  hurtful  at  any  time,  but  which,  at  the  period 
under  consideration,  would  have  been  productive  of 
ruinous  and  irremediable  mischief. 

This  important  act  was  not  obtained  without  a  final 
struggle.  It  was  keenly  opposed  by  some  of  the  nobil- 
ity from  motives  which  had  long  been  no  secret,  and 
they  suffered  it  at  last  to  pass  in  the  hopes  that  it  would 
be  suppressed  by  the  King.  There  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  would  have  been  its  fate,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  court  was 
then  placed.  The  murder  of  tho  Earl  of  Murray,  and 
the  impunity  extended  to  the  murderer,  had  excited 
universal  indignation  among  the  people.  Ballads  and 
placards  were  published,  accusing  the  principal  court- 
iers, and  even  James  himself,  as  accessory  to  that  foul 
deed  ;  and  Bothwell  was  in  arms  to  revenge  it.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  Chancellor,  who  had  incurred 
a  great  share  of  the  popular  odium,  prevailed  on  the 
King  to  assent  to  the  act  ratifying  Presbytery,  as  a 
deed  which  more  than  any  other  would  conciliate  the 
public  favour  to  his  administration.  The  royal  assent 
was  accordingly  given  to  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  had  been 
in  constant  and  active  attendance,  but  despaired  of  be- 
ing able  to  carry  the  measure  until  the  Parliament 
was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  and  were  not  fully  relieve 
ed  from  their  fears  until  they  heard  the  act  proclaim- 
ed among  others  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh.* 


«  Melville*.  Diary,  p.  216,  219.    Cald.  it.  268. 


to  ft  Con*  sf 


Melville  mat  tare  been  Mgjbiv  < 
set  of  the  legislature.  He  bad  now  ] 
tiou  of  the  state  as  we]]  as  of  the  i 
ecclesiesUesi  polity  which  -be  \ 
to  the  Scriptuss  pattern,  end  e 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  i 
cinles,  for  the  maintsnOMs  of  which  he  had  efsssj  esse 
branded  as  seditious  end  s.  traitor,  w/es*  now:  MtM*> 
ly  recognized  as  innocent  end:  lawful,  Jbot  pteiwesssl 
"  most  Just,  good,  and.  godly,"  by  ths>  highest asrifco*. 
ity  in  the  lend.  It  was  th*  triumph  of  ts»css9sewWsk 
had  cost  him  so  orach  labour  masT  aaxiefe/  'wnhoj 
eighteen  Years.  He  could  now  cherish  the  hope  ofha» 
ing  permitted  4o  apply  himself  with  leas  Jntmsseka 
to  his  studies  and  academical  doty;  although  ha  stsst 
have  been-  aware,  that  it  would  be  necessary  fcrhuHs 
watch,  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  offer  the  safttjef  m 
establishment  whioh  still  had  1 
efforts  it  might  be  secretly  i 
overthrown. 


or 


CHAPTER  VI.— 1W*-159G. 


CSUnOtj  of  Frofcwor*  in  the  New  Collide—  Jam**  M*Mile 
bftouiei  MiniiUr  at  ArtttriUhrr  aojJ  Kifcnsny— £Ivs  ditiatef- 
e*ted  conduct— John  Ji?n*tari— Learned  Englishiuen  invited, 
to  Scoflaiid~»-MeKJIte   elected  Rector  of  tW  UntieniiT— 

I-  ir >>-  ili!»pliiv»-i.t  l>y  him  in  that  Office — He  t\ta  us  an  E&W 

in    the 'Kirk -station  of  St. .  And  rent — Peculiar  prmit  if 

<■.  [.ud  l'ri*bytcric»—  David  Hlnt-lt— Di«cnrioo 
Pmhytet;  oJ  &t>  A'uilrews—  Death  nf  En  kin*  of  Dan- 
lie  A  [fair* — Amui,i  return  to  Court  Frustrated  by  the  1 
u^  *i  uf  in*.  Ministers — Coutpjracj-  of  the  Popish  LLnl* — 1 
'Excommunication  and  Cnniinal  Process — Reasons  of  L-~ 
KinK'*  partiality  to  tijeiu— Mf*Fvilk  calumniated  mm  afaeotirrr 
.  of  Bolhwdl—^Lova]  dispotiiion*  of  the  Ministers  *>f  las 
Church— Melville's  rce»ai>in^  before  th*  Lords  o<f  Arlkit*— 
He  accompanies  the  Eip^ition  against  the  Popith  Lords— 
Who  hn\c  the,  KWdom— M*-l*1lfe'«>  l'oecn  on  the  Birth  of 
Iiinre  Flenrv— Ifisurail  with  Dal/bur  of  Bttrlcy-^Dradi  of 
Chance  Hot  Maitland — R*  novation  of  the  Covenant— Rrfura 
of  the  Popish  Lord*— Suigqlar  Interview  between  the  Kif»f 
and  Melville—  The  Court  imneVf  their  Dc*i£u*  ajrainit  th* 
Liberties  of  the  Church — Black's  Declinature — Tumult  m 
Kilinburgh. 

Since  the  year  1586,  Melville  had  met  with  no  in- 
terruption in  the  performance  of  his  academical  duties. 
Nor  did  any  thing  deserving  of  particular  notice  occar 
in  the  college  until  the  year  1597,  except  the  changes 
of  the  professors  who  taught  under  him. 

James  Melville  had  all  along  intended  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  church  as  a  parochial  minis- 
ter ;  and  the  only  thing  which  prevented  him  from  grat- 
ifying- his  predilection  for  this  employment,  waa  a  con- 
viction that  his  assistance  was  necessary  to  hia  uncle 
at  the  commencement  of  his  literary  operations.  Ia 
the  end  of  the  year  1586,  the  affairs  of  the  theological 
seminary  at  St.  Andrews  were  brought  to  such  a  set- 
tled state,  that,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  he  ac- 
cepted of  a  call  from  the  parish  of  Anstruther,  to  which 
he  was  soon  after  admitted  by  the  presbytery.*  His 
predecessor,  William  Clark,  a  pious  and  laborioua  min- 
ister, had  been  burdened  with  the  care  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  of  Kilrinny,  Pittenweem,  and  Aber- 
cromby ;  according  to  a  vicious  arrangement  which  the 
court,  in  concert  with  the  spoilers  of  the  ecclesiastical 

•  '•  1586.  22.  day  Oct.  beins;  Sonday,  Mr.  James  Melviil  cnt 
uiinistair  now  began  and  ministered  the  sacrament  of  Baptists* 
as  aftir  follows  in  Anstrother."  (Register  of  Births,  Ac  in  Aa- 
strather.)  In  the  records  of  that  session  the  nans*  of  Anirwm 
Melville,  an  elder,  frequently  occurs;  and  as  the  witnesses  at 
baptisms  were  generally  the  relations  of  the  parents,  it  b  proba- 
ble, from  the  following  minute,  that  be  was  allied  to  the  Prin- 
cipal. ••  1588.  25  Jumi.  Andro  Melviil,  a  ebyW  bnptisit called 
Andro.  Witnes  Mr  Andro  Melviil.*'  (Ibid.W'3  November 
1590.  Androu  Melviil,  ane  child  bapttsit,  called  Robert  Wit- 
nesses thoroas  Morton  of  Cambo  and  S'  Jo11  Melviil  c  " 
(Record  of  Kirk  Session  of  Anstrother.) 
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reyeoues,  had  sanctioned.*    James  Melville  entered 
on  the  same  extensive  charge,  but  it  was  with  views 
Tery  remote  from  those  of  a  necessitous  and  mercenary 
pluralist.     By  his  exertions  with  the  parishioners,  and 
with  the  proper  courts,  separate  ministers  were  settled 
at  Pittenweem  and  Abercromby,  in  whose  favour  he 
relinquished  the  proportions  of  stipend  due  to  him  from 
these  places.     He  had  brought  with  him  Robert  Dury 
as  an  assistant, f     To  him  he  deinitted  the  charge  of 
Anstrutber  with  all  its  emoluments,  while  he  himself 
removed  to  Kilrinny.     Thus,  in  the  course  of  three 
Tears,  he  provided  a  minister  for  each  of  these  four  par- 
ishes, which  had  been  long  deprived  of  the  dispensa- 
tion of  divine  ordinances  or  had  enjoyed  that  benefit 
but  partially  and  occasionally.  J     On  his  settlement  iu 
Kilrinny  he  built  a  manse  almost  entirely  at  his  own 
expense.    The  legal  funds  for  supporting  the  minister 
having1  been  alienated,  the  parish  voluntarily  bound 
themselves  to  pay  him  an  annual  stipend.    This  he  re- 
linquished for  a  sum  of  money ;  with  which,  added  to 
what  he  could  borrow  from  his  friends,  he  purchased 
from  the  family  of  Anstrutber  the  right  to  the  tithes  of 
the  vicarage.    Instead  of  taking  his  title  to  these  from 
the  laird  of  Anstruther  as  tacksman,  in  which  case  he 
would  have  secured  the  repayment  of  what  he  had  ex- 
pended, he  entered  to  the  benefice,  by  presentation  and 
institution,  as  actual  minister ;  thus  securing  it  to  his 
successors  in  office,  and  leaving  his  family  to  Provi- 
dence, and  to  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  gratitude 
by  which  the  future  incumbent  might  be  actuated.    He 
paid  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  out  of  his  own 
purse ;  and  as  the  parish  was  populous,  and  he  was 
often  called  away  on  the  common  affairs  of  the  church, 
he  constantly  maintained   an  assistant.     His  whole 
conduct  in  this  affair  exhibits  a  rare  example  of  minis- 
terial disinterestedness,  which,  in  this  calculating  age, 
will  be  in  danger  of  passing  for  simplicity,  not  only 
with  the  secular  clergy,  but  with  those  whose  spiritu- 
ality is  so  exquisitely  sensitive  as  to  shrink  from  the 
very  idea  of  a  legal  or  fixed  provision  for  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  J 

•  MelriuVf  Diary,  p.  1,  101.  "Mr  W«  Clerk  min*  of  the 
kirkis  of  Kylmarynnie  and  anstruther  deceissand  in  the  month 
of  febr  1583.*'  No  person  tru  placed  in  his  room  on  the  8lh 
of  Jane,  1585.     (Reg.  of  Present,  of  Benef.  vol.  ii .  f.  133.) 

f  James  Melville  had  married  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  John 
Dury  minuter,  first  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  of  Montrose. 
Robert  Dury  appears  to  have  been  a  relation  of  that  minister. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Ramsay,  and  one  of  his  children  was  pre- 
sented to  baptism  bv  George  Ramsay  of  I.angraw.  (Session 
Rec.  of  Anstruther,  May  18,  1605,  and  March  8, 1607.)  -  Mr 
Andro  Meluill"  was  a  witness  to  the  baptism  of  a  son  of  Robert 
Dory's* named  Andrew, and  a  daughter,  n3mit  d  Margaret.  (Ibid. 
March  18, 1592.) 

1  The  town  of  Anstruther- Easter  belonged  to  the  parish  of 
Kilrinny.  The  minutes  of  the  kirk-session  of  Anstruther- 
We*ter,  contain  the  following  most  natural  expression  of  disap- 
pointed love,  on  their  minister's  leaving  them.  "  Mr.  James 
Meluill  took  his  guid  nyght  from  this  cogregation  the  said  mo- 
net  of  October  1590  rears  and  touk  him  to  kylryunie  to  be  thair 
minister.  God  forgif  him  tbat  did  sa,  for  I  know  and  saw  him 
promes  that  he  sum  never  laif  ws  for  any  vardlie  resj>ect  so  lang 
as  he  iy  vit  except  he  var  forssit  be  the  kfrk  and  his  Majestic,  bot 
nevir  being  for* it  aither  be  kirk  or  his  Majestic,  leift  ws."  (lb. 
'  October  6,  1590.)  Had  the  minister  taken  that  step  "for  any 
worldy  respect,"  could  he  have  read  this  extra-judicial  minute 
of  the  honest  session-clerk  without  a  pang  of  remorse  ? 

|1  Melville's  Diary,  p.  2—9.  After  stating  that  he  had  ex- 
pended 3,500  merks  on  the  manse,  and  2,400  merks  on  the 
teinds,  he  says:  "My  frind  wald  a»k.  What  I  haifffor  my  re- 
lieff  of  sic  soume*.  In  answer,  the  fawour  and  prouidence  of 
my  guid  God.  For  giff  he  spear  my  dayes,  with  rest  in  his 
airk,  I  hope  he  sail  utreade  all  mv  detles.— Glf  not,  and  the  In- 
trant be  worthie  of  the  roum  of  this  ministrie.God  and  his  con- 
science will  moue  him  to  pay  the  deat  resting;  gift* he  will  not, 
ihe  grieffand  los  will  be  graitter  to  haifTsic  a  man  in  the  roum. 
nor  of  myne  to  pay  my  deattes  whowbeit  they  sell  the  books 
and  plenestine  for  that  effect. — As  for  the  Town  and  pa  roc  he 
the  benefit  indeed  is  thairs;  let  them  lhairfor,  as  I  ho|>e  they 
will,  consider  thair  dewtie. — I  mau  tmestlie  adnionische  the 
Won*  of  Anstruther  nevir  tn  incin  to  acclame  againe  the  tytle 
•ml  poMessioun  of  thay  teinds — for  I  promise  heir  a  curse  and 
malediction  from  God  upon  whosoever  sail  intromet  and  draw 


James  Melville  was  succeeded,  as  professor  of  He- 
brew, by  his  cousin  Patrick  Melville,  who  had  held 
the  same  situation  at  Glasgow.*  About  the  same  time 
John  Caldcleugh  was  employed  to  teach  as  a  fourth 
professor.!  Robertson  continued  in  the  college  until 
the  year  1593,  when,  on  occasion  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, he  was  succeeded  by  John  Jonston,  a  native  of 
Aberdeenshire,  and  of  the  family  of  Creimond.j:  Af- 
ter finishing  the  ordinary  course  of  study  at  King's 
College,  Jonston  went  abroad,  and  continued  during 
eight  years  to  cultivate  polite  and  sacred  letters  at  the 
most  celebrated  universities  on  the  continent.(  Hav- 
ing gained  the  friendship  of  the  chief  literati  in  Franca 
and  Germany,  and  spent  some  time  in  England,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  Jonston  was  a  poet  and 
divine  as  well  as  a  scholar.  Melville  had  heard  of  tho 
reputation  which  he  had  gained  abroad,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  him  on  a  personal  interview,  that 
he  never  ceased  until  he  procured  him  as  a  colleague 
in  the  work  of  theological  instruction.^  His  admis- 
sion was  opposed  by  Caldcleugh,  who  thought  himself 
entitled  to  Robertson's  place,  and  had  recourse  to  legal 
measures  to  enforce  his  claim ;  hut  he  not  only  lost  his 
cause,  but  was  also  deprived  of  the  situation  which  he 
already  held  in  the  colle^e.^f 

About  this  time  the  King  invited  Hugh  B  rough  ton, 
the  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar,  to  Scotland.**  I  should 
have  mentioned  before,  that  Melville  joined  in  an  in- 
vitation to  Cartwright  and  Travers,  the  two  well- 
known  English  nonconformists,  to  come  to  St.  An- 
drews, on  the  erection  of  the  Theological  college  to 
that  city. 1 1     None  of  these  invitations  was  accepted. 


away  the  commoditie  thairof  from  the  right  vse  of  sustening 
of  the  ministrie  of  Gods  worschipe  and  of  the  saluation  of  Gods 
peiple." 

*  ••  M.  Putricius  Melvin"  signs  the  Articles  of  Religion  In  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1587,  and  in  the  following-  year 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Rector's  assessors.     (Papers  of  Univ.) 

T  Grant  by  James  to  Mr.  John  Caldcleugh,  anno  1588.  (MS. 
in  Bibl.  Fac.  Jurid.  Edin.  Jac.  v.  i.  12.)  This  ratifies  and  dis- 
pones to  him  "  the  3d  place  of  the  Lectors  and  professors  of  the 
said  new  Co-Hedge,"  and  assigns  to  him  "  for  his  stipend  yearly 
Three  chalders  of  vie tu all  together  with  a  hundred  pounds  mo- 
ney." It  states  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  reformation  of  the  University,  and  had  taught  within  tho 
said  college  continually  since  that  time.  But  it  appears  from 
the  Commissary  Records  that  Andrew  Melville,  James  Melville, 
and  John  Robertson  were  the  only  professors  between  1580 and 
1584. 

I  John  Jonston  calls  himself  "  Aberdonensis"  in  the  title- 
page  of  his  Heroes;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he 
was  horn  in  the  town  of  Aberdeen.  In  his  Last  W  ifl  he  con- 
stitutes Robert  Johnston  of  Creiinond  one  of  his  executors,  and 
bequeathes  a  small  legacy  to  the  laird  of  Cask i ben.  "  Item  I 
leave  to  Mr.  Rob*  Ivfcrser  person n  of  Banquhorie,  my  auld 
krnd  maister.in  taiken  of  my  thankeful  dewtie,  my  quhy  it  cope 
w*  the  silver  fit." 

U  Consolatio  Christiana,  per  Joan.  Jonstonum,  d.  4.  In  1587, 
he  was  at  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  whence  he  sent  a  MS. 
ropy  of  Buchanan's  Sptiara,  tn  Pinrier,  who  published  a  second 
edition  of  that  norm,  with  two  epigrams  hv  Jonston.  (Sphtera. 
a  Gcorgio  Bvchanano  Scoto.  A  5,  6.  Herbornae,  1587.)  In 
1588,  he  was  in  tho  University  of  Rostock,  whither  Lipsiut 
wrote  to  him  in  very  flattering  terms,  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  and  a  poem  from  him.  (Lipsii.  Opera,  torn.  ii. 
p.  49,  50.)  In  1591,  he  was  studying  at  Geneva.  (Hovsras 
De  Reconriliatione:  Kpist.  Ded.  ad  Joan.  Jonstonum.    Basil. 

159^) 

(  Consolatio  Christiana,  ut  supra,  p.  4,  5.  In  the  Dedication 
of  that  work  (4.  eid.  Feb.  1609.)  Jonston  says  he  had  then  been 
only  fourteen  years  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews — H  bines 
annorum  hebdomadas."  But  '*  Mr.  Jhone  Jhonesoun  maister 
in  ye  new  college"  was  elected  one  of  the  <  Iders  of  St.  Andrews 
"Die  xxviii*  mensis  Novcmbris  1593."  (Record  of  Kirk-sea- 
sion  of  St.  Andrews.) 

«U  Melville's  Diary,  p.  226. 

••  Strvpe's  Life  of  Whitgift,  fanno  1595)  p.  432. 

ft  Fuller's  Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.  That  historian 
has  inserted  the  Utter,  of  which  he  possessed  the  original, un- 
der the  year  159-;  but  it  bears  internal  marks  of  having  been 
written  in  1580,  before  Melville  left  Glasgow.  It  was  subscrib- 
ed, according  to  Fuller,  by  "  J«.«  Glasgney  (Olasguen.)  Acad- 
emic Cancellarius.  Alavmi*  (A.  Hayius)  Rector.  Thomas 
Smetiiniim  Diranus.  An'lrens  Melvinus  Col  leg  ij  praefeclus. 
Mr.  David  Wcnn  minuter  GlaacovicnsM." 
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In  the  year  1590,  the  venerable  James  Wilkie,  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Leonard's  College,  and  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity, died.  Robert  Wilkie  succeeded  to  the  former 
of  these  places.  Melville  was  elected  Rector  ;  and 
continued  to  hold  the  office,  by  re-election,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.*  He  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of 
shewing  his  resolution  and  prudence  as  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  university.  In  these  times,  when  the 
students  formed  a  separate  community  under  a  juris- 
diction independent  of  the  town  in  which  they  resided, 
frequent  feuds  occurred  between  them  and  the  inhab- 
itants. The  students  of  divinity  at  St.  Andrews  had 
fitted  up  a  place  in  the  garden  of  their  college,  in 
which  they  might  enjoy  the  favourite  amusement  of 
shooting  with  the  bow.  Caldcleugh,  "one  of  the 
masters  of  theology,  but  scarce  yet  a  scholar  in  ar- 
chery," amusing  himself  one  day  with  this  exercise, 
overshot  the  mark  so  far,  that  his  arrow,  flying  over 
several  houses,  lighted  in  the  neck  of  one  Turnbull,  a 
maltman,  who  happened  to  be  passing  through  an  ad- 
joining lane.  The  wound  was  neither  mortal  nor 
dangerous  ;  but  some  individuals  who  were  inimical  to 
the  New  College  laid  hold  on  this  incident  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  A  mob,  collected  by 
the  ringing  of  the  town-bell,  forced  the  gate  of  the 
college,  and  finding  Melville's  chamber  secured,  call- 
ed for  fire,  and  threatened  to  bum  the  house,  with  all 
that  were  in  it,  unless  Caldcleugh  was  instantly  deliv- 
ered up  to  them.  By  addressing  them  from  a  window, 
and  flattering  some  and  threatening  others,  Melville 
succeeded  in  gaining  time  till  his  friends  assembled 
and  rescued  him  from  his  perilous  situation.  The 
town-council,  yielding  to  the  popular  clamour,  took  up 
the  cause,  and  insisted  that  the  rector  should  renounce 
all  right  to  judge  in  the  affair,  and  find  security  to 
produce  the  aggressor  before  them  or  the  lord  of  regal- 
ity, provided  Turnbull's  wound  proved  mortal. f  Some 
a  of  his  friends,  alarmed  at  the  storm  raised  against  the 
'  university,  went  and  gave  the  security  which  was  de- 
manded ;  but  he  refused  to  compromise  his  authority  or 
allow  the  outrage  to  pass  unpunished.  The  magistrates 
were  accordingly  called  to  account,  and  obliged  to  de- 
lete the  obligation  from  their  records.  The  ringlead- 
ers of  the  riot  were  brought  to  trial,  and  would  have 
been  severely  punished,  had  not  Melville  put  a  stop  to 
the  prosecution,  upon  their  submission  and  giving 
bond  for  their  peaceful  conduct  for  the  future. J: 

He  was  no  less  ready  to  support  the  authority  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  town,  when  assailed  by  the  tur- 
bulent ami  ambitious,  than  he  was  to  assert  the  riuhts 
of  the  university.  The  affairs  of  the  borough  had 
been  grossly  mismanaged  under  the  direction  of  Lear- 
mont  of  Dairsie,  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  had 
formany  years  held  the  office  of  provost.  In  the  year 
1592,  the  burgesses,  availing  themselves  of  their  right, 
elected  another  individual  as  chief  magistrate.  In- 
censed at  being  excluded  from  an  office  which  he  con- 
sidered as  hereditary  in  his  family,  Dairsie  sought  to 
revenge  himself  in  a  way  which  was  then  too  com- 
mon ;  and  Balfour  of  Hurley,  one  of  bis  friends,  re- 
peatedly entered  St.  Andrews  during  the  night  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  force,  and  committed  depredations 
upon  the  inhabitants.  On  one  occasion,  Dairsie  hav- 
ing approached  the  town  at  the  head  of  a  strong  band 
of  his  retainers,  the  magistrates,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  oppose  him,  proposed  to  capitulate.  Rut  Mel- 
ville encouraged  them  to  stand  out  for  their  independ- 
ence. Having  assembled  the  members  of  the  univer- 
sity, he  persuaded  them  to  take  amis  in  defence  of 
their  brethren,  put  himself  at  their  head,  with  a  white 
spear,  the  badge  of  his  rectorial  office,  in  his  hand, 
and  joined  the  forces  of  the  town  and  of  some  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen  who  went  out  to  meet  Dairsie,  and 


*  Paper*  of  the  University. 

+  Set-  Note  FF. 

I  Melville's  Diarv,  p.  225,  226. 


grave  him  such  a  reception  as  discouraged  bim  from  re- 
peating his  turbulent  and  illegal  aggressions.41 

Among   his  other  employments,  Melville  acted  for 
several  years  as  a  ruling  elder  in  the  congregation  of 
St.  Andrews.     It  was  a  matter  of  importance,  at  that 
early  period,  that  kirk-sessions  should  contain  such  in- 
dividuals within  their  bounds,  as,  in  addition  to  reli- 
gious qualifications,  possessed  superior  knowledge  and 
influence.    In  boroughs,  it  was  the  almost  invariable 
custom  to  have  some  of  the  elders  chosen  from  among 
the  magistrates.  This  circumstance,  connected  with  die 
nature  of  the  offences  usually  tried  and  the  punish- 
ments decreed  against  them  by  the  legislature,  led  to 
that  apparent  confounding  of  the   two  jurisdictions, 
which  is  apt  to  strike  those  who  happen  to  look  into  the 
I  ancient  records  of  kirk-sessions  as  an  anomaly,  and  a 
|  contradiction   to  the  principles  of  the    Presbyterian 
■  church.    At  the  beginning  of  the   Reformation,  the 
I  kirk-session  of  St.  Andrews  were  in  the  habit  of  calling 
in  the  principal  professors  of  the  colleges,   and  taking 
their  advice,  in  the  decision  of  the  most  difficult  causes 
which  came  before  them.t    From  experience  of  the 
;  benefit  derived  from  their  advice,  it  came  to  be  the  com- 
I  mon   practice   to   choose  a  certain  number  of  elden 
!  from  the  university  every  year.£     Upon  the  sameprin- 
i  ciple  ministers  or  preachers  who  happened  to  reside  is 
;  the  town  were  taken  into  the  session ;  and  it  may  startle 
our  southern  neighbours  to  learn,  that  even  archbish- 
ops were  chosen  to  be  ruling  elders,  and  did  not  think 
themselves  degraded  by  occupying  an  inferior  form  in 
the  lowest  court  of  the  Presbyterian  church. £    The 
1  general  law  of  the  church  was,  that  the  elders  and 
deacons  should  be  chosen  by  the  voice   of  the  congre- 
gation over  whom  they  were  placed.     But  deviations 
were  made  from  this  law  at  an  early  period,   and  in 
some  congregations  the  formal  election  was  assumed 
by  the  session ;  although  the  people  still   retained  a 
right  to  add  to  the  leet  or  list  of  nominees,  as  well  at 
to  object  to  those  who  were  chosen  upon  "  the  serving 
of  their  edict."    The  office  of  an  elder  in  those  timet 
was  far  from  being  merely  nominal.    Those  who  accept- 
ed it  were  bound  to  give  regular  attendance  on  the  meet- 
;  ings  of  session,  which  were  held  at  least  once  a-week. 
>  The  town  and  parish  of  St.  Andrews  was  divided  into 
districts,  and  over  each  of  these  a  certain  number  of  el- 
i  ders  and  deacons  were  appointed  as  inspectors  and  visit- 
;  ors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  report  to  the  session  on  the 
:  state  of  morals  and  the  necessities  of  the  poor.     Such 
elders  as  were  professors  appear  tohavebeen  exempted 
.  from  this  part  of  duty,  in  consideration  of  their  academ- 
ical charge;  but  they  were  required  to  assist  the  pastors 
'  in-the  examination  of  the  congregation  before  the  com- 
munion^ The  session  took  cognizance  of  all  open  vio- 

I      *   Melville's  Diary,  p.  22f>. 

I      f  Causes  of  divorce  were,  tried  before  the  reformed  churrh- 
court*,  previously    to    the  erection  of  the    commissar}'    court*. 
j  In  the  cau«»e  Ran'toun  against  Gcdde,    the  sentence  ruin  in  the 
I  following  term* :  "We   the  minister  and   s«  nior*   of   this   oor 
I  Christian    correlation    within    the   parochin   of   Sanctandroii 
I  Judges  in  the  actioun   and    caus  moved — In  pns  [presence^  of 
!  Mr.  Johne  I)owgIu»s  rcctour  of  the  vniversitie   of  Sanctandrou 
i  Johne    Wvnrame    Supprior   men    of  singular  t-rudilioun   and 
j  vndri>tai»(lini;  in  the    Scriptures  and  word  of  God,    with  Mrs. 
;  Willi  aim-  Skene  and  Johne  Rutherfurde  men    of  cunning  in 
]  sundry  -rimccs,   with  quhome  we  comunicatet    the  serrtUs  of 
'  the  im  rits  of  the  said  actioun  and  caus  being  be  ws  and  then 
hard  and    seane,"  kc.     (Record    of  Kirk    Session    of  St.    An- 
drews, M;inh  21,  1559.) 

J  The  same  practice  was  observed  at  Glasgow.  (Extracts 
from  Record*  of  Kirk  Ses«ion  of  Glasgow.  Wod row's  Life  of 
David  Weenies,  p.  28,  MSS.  vol.  iii.) 

||  "  The  names  of  Kldars  and  Deaconis  chosin  vpon  ve  xii 
daye  of  October  1571.  Kldars.  Mr.  John  Douglas  archbishop 
&  rector  of  Sanctandr.  Mr.  Thomas  Balfour,  Mr.  John  Ruth- 
erford, Mr.  W»  Cok,  Mr.  James  Wylkie,"  Arc.  (Record  of 
Kirk  Se.*sion  of  St.  Andrews.)  Mr.  Robert  Wilkie  was  chosen 
an  elder  immediately  after  he  resigned  the  pastoral  inspection 
of  the  congregation!     (lb.  Jan.  20,  1590.) 

6  Record  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  St.  Andrews,  April  16, 
1584,  and  April  9,1589,  compared  with  the  minute  of  Decem- 
ber 5,  1593. 
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Istlons  of  the  moral  law,  not  only  unchastity,  but  also 
non-attendance  on  religious  ordinances,  profane  swear- 
ing, sabbath-breaking,  undutifulness  to  parents  and 
other  relations,  neglect  of  the  education  of  children, 
drunkenness,  slander,  backbiting, '  and  even  scolding. 
Io  Borne  sessions  it  was  the  custom,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  communion,  to  nominate  a  certain  number  of 
elders  as  arbiters;  and  such  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion as  were  at  variance  with  one  another,  were  pub- 
licly warned  to  attend  on  a  particular  day,  and  submit 
their  differences  to  an  extra-judicial  decision.  And 
there  are  examples  of  their  proceeding  in  certain  causes 
by  way  of  inquest  and  the  nomination  of  a  jury.  The 
session  was  no  less  strict  in  the  inspection  which  it 
exercised  over  its  own  members.  At  their  entrance 
to  office  they  were  sworn  to  observe  the  sessional  sta- 
tutes, and  a  day  was  annually  fixed  for  administering 
the  privy  Centura,  which,  at  that  period,  were  some- 
thing more  than  a  form.  On  that  occasion,  the  min- 
isters, elders,  and  deacous  were  removed,  one  after 
another;  their  conduct,  both  in  and  out  of  court,  was 
judged  of  by  the  remainder;  and  each  was  commend- 
ed, admonished  or  rebuked,  as  bis  behaviour  was 
thought  to  have  merited.* 

Melville  had  been  instrumental  in  procuring  for  St. 
Andrews  two  faithful  and  laborious  ministers,  David 
Black  and  Robert  Wallace.  The  former  of  these,  in 
particular,  was  most  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  functions,  and  exerted  himself  in  reviving 
the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  in  taking  care  that 
the  different  members  of  his  session  performed  their 
respective  duties  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  By 
these  means  he  produced,  during  the  short  period  of  his 
incumbency,  a  striking  reformation  on  his  people,  by 
checking  vice,  promoting- religious  knowledge,  and  di- 
minishing pauperism.  To  strengthen  the  hands  of  this 
zealous  minister,  was  one  great  object  which  Melville 
had  in  view  in  undertaking  the  office  of  an  elder,  which 
he  accepted  in  1591,  and  continued  to  hold  until  Black 
was  forced  from  St.  Andrews,  f 

As  a  member  of  presbytery,  Melville  attended  and 
took  part  in  the  wieklv  exercise.  Two  members,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  roll,  delivered  each  a  dis- 
course at  the  weekly  meeting  of  presbytery.  The  one 
explained  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  the  other  stated 
and  briefly  illustrated  the  doctrines  which  it  contained  ; 
after  which  the  presbytery  gave  their  opinion  of  the 
performances.  In  their  form  these  discourses  bore  a 
resemblance  to  the  Exercise  and  Addition  in  our  divin- 
ity-halls, and  on  trials  for  license  and  ordination.  Such 
students  of  divinity  as  were  recommended  by  their  pro- 
fessors were  allowed  to  take  part  in  them,  after  they 
had  given  a  satisfactory  specimen  of  their  gifts  before 
the  presbytery  in  (what  was  called)  the  private  exercise. 
A  contribution  was  sometimes  levied  from  the  mem- 
bers to  purchase  commentaries  on  those  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture which  were  thus  explained,  for  the  use  of  such  as 
were  deficient  in  books ;  and  this  laid  the  foundation, 
in  several  instances,  of  presbytery  libraries.  In  the 
year  1597,  the  General  Assembly  enjoined  an  additional 
exercise  to  presbyteries.  Once  every  month  a  question 
relating  to  some  point  in  divinity  controverted  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  truth,  was  substituted  for  the  ordi- 
nary subject  of  presbyterial  exercitation.  One  of  the 
members  in  his  turn  discussed  the  question;  after 
which,  he  defended  his  thesis  against  the  objections 
started  by  his  brethren.  The  discourse  was  delivered 
before  the  people  and  in  English :  the  disputation  was 

•  See  Note  GO. 

4  Melville's  Diary,  p.  215,  237.  Buik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  f. 
167,  a.  Record  of  Kirk  Session  of  St.  Andrews,  Nov.  11,  1590 
— Dec.  1596,  passim.  **  Erat  bic  Blarkius,"  (nays  Cnlderwood) 
"St  rite  et  sinccri  anttni  laude  omni  memoria  dipius.  Delec- 
tus ad  Fanom  Andrex  Minister,  ita  Ecclesiani  illam  adminis- 
travit,  at  in  tanto  populo  (sunt  cnim  plarcs  qaam  3000  qui  Sa- 
enun  Ccmam  percipmnt)  nemo  menaicus  conspiccreiur,  nemo 
8mbb4han  muderet  violate."    (Altare  Damasc.  p.  751.) 


held  in  private  and  in  the  Latin  language.  In  point 
of  form,  our  modern  Exegesis  corresponds  to  this  per- 
formance. The  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  were  consid- 
erably later  than  their  brethren  of  the  south  in  opening 
this  theological  palestra,  but  they  appear  to  have  en- 
tered very  much  into  the  spirit  of  the  exercise ;  for  they 
agreed  that "  the  head  of  controversy  should  be  handled 
every  fourteen  days,"  and  their  minutes  inform  us,  that 
the  brother  who  took  the  lead  in  it  "  did  marvellous." 
This  fact  may  perhaps  help  to  account  for  the  superior 
dexterity  which  the  Doctors  of  Aberdeen  afterwards  at- 
tained in  the  use  of  controversial  weapons,  and  which 
they  displayed  so  conspicuously  in  their  celebrated 
contest  with  the  champions  of  the  covenant.  What- 
ever may  he  in  this,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  pres- 
byterial exercises  were  useful  in  sharpening  the  judg- 
ment, and  stimulating  the  ardour  of  the  ministers,  and 
particularly  the  younger  part  of  them,  in  their  private 
studies.* 

The  exertions  made  at  this  time  shew,  that  the 
fathers  of  our  church,  in  seeking  to  substitute  presby- 
tery in  the  room  of  prelacy,  stretched  their  views  be- 
yond the  establishment  of  a  mere  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  and  that  it  was  their  grand  object  to  provide  an 
evangelical  ministry  which  should  be  efficient  for  the 
purposes  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  and  promoting  the 
power  of  religion.  During  the  period  of  the  Tulchan 
Episcopacy,  a  number  of  persons  had  been  inducted 
into  parishes  who  were  destitute  of  gifts,  or  who  la- 
boured under  other  disqualifications.  Presbyteries,  for 
some  years  after  their  erection,  were  employed  in  rem- 
edying this  evil.  The  General  Assembly  repeatedly 
appointed  commissioners  to  assist  in  the  work ;  giving 
them  power,  along  with  the  respective  presbyteries 
which  they  visited,  to  try  all  actual  ministers,  and  to 
suspend  or  deprive  those  whom  they  found  unqualified. 
In  consequence  of  this,  several  individuals,  In  different 
parts  of  the  country,  were  deposed  from  the  ministerial 
office ;  some  were  suspended  for  a  time,  or  translated 
to  more  obscure  corners ;  and  others  were  admonished 
of  their  deficiencies  and  exhorted  to  give  themselves  to 
reading  and  study.  The  measure  was  unquestionably 
an  extraordinary  one,  and  may  be  blamed  by  some  as 
an  undue  and  unwarrantable  stretch  of  authority.  But 
it  shews  the  zeal  for  the  credit  and  usefulness  of  their 
order  with  which  the  ministers  were  at  that  time  ani- 
mated ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  essen- 
tial end  of  the  pastoral  function — the  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  people — ought  to  be  sacrificed  to 
forms,  or  that  it  should  be  indefinitely  postponed  from 
respect  to  personal  claims  which  had  been  irregularly 
and  unjustly  acquired  during  a  corrupt  administration.! 
So  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  records 
which  remain,  this  delicate  trial  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  with  impartiality,  and  with  all  that  tender- 
ness to  individuals  which  was  consistent  with  justice  to 
the  public. 

Melville  exerted  himself  with  much  success  in  the 
plantation  of  vacant  parishes  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery  of  which  he  was  a  member.  When  he  first 
came  to  St.  Andrews  there  were  not  above  five  parishes  m 
provided  with  ministers ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  number  had  increased  to  sixteen.  This  ob- 
ject was  effected  chiefly  by  his  exertions,  joined  to 
those  of  his  nephew  and  Black4  Spotswood  takes  no 
notice  of  this  meritorious  service ;  but  he  details  with 
great  minuteness  the  particulars  of  a  dissension  which 
arose  in  that  presbytery  on  occasion  of  the  settlement 
of  the  parish  of  Leuchars.  The  presbytery  (he  says) 
was  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  candidate  most  fit  for 
the  charge ;  Melville  being  at  the  head  of  the  one  par- 
ty, and  Thomas  Buchanan  of  the  other.     Impatient  of 

*  See  Note  HH. 

\  See  the  authorities  brought  forward  in  the  last  mentioned 
Note. 
\  Melville*!  Diary,  p.  S37,  243. 
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contradiction,  an-1  irritated  at  being  left  in  the  minor- 
ity, Melville  made  ;i  secession  from  the  majority,  and, 
along  with  th.se  who  supported  him,  constituted  an- 
other presbytery  in  the  New  College.  At  the  desire 
of  the  provincial  synod  of  Fife,  the  synod  of  Lothian 
sent  three  of  their  members  to  compose  this  disgrace- 
ful strife.  Melville  defended  himself  by  pleading,  that 
the  candidate  preferred  by  his  opponents  was  not  to  he 
compared  with  the  individual  whom  he  supported,  and 
that  votes  ought  to  be  weighed  and  not  numbered.  And 
the  umpires  could  find  no  other  way  of  restoring  peace 
than  that  of  dividing  the  presbytery  into  two,  and  ap- 
pointing the  i.sne  to  u.cvt  at  St.  Andrews  and  the  other 
at  Cupar.*  It  has  been  shewn  by  a  contemporary  wri- 
ter that  the  archbishop  has  misrepresented  and  grossly 
exaggerated  this  affair. f  To  gain  the  greater  credit  to 
his  narrative,  after  it  was  cr.ntradieud,  Spots  word 
states  in  his  history,  that  he  was  himself  one  of  the 
delegates  appointed  by  the  pyncd  of  Lothian  to  recon- 
cile the  parties.  The  minute  of  that  appointment  is 
now  before  mo.  It  mentions  that  "  a  little  dissension" 
had  fallen  out  among  the  members  of  the  presbytery 
of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  agreed  to  submit  the  matter 
in  dispute  to  certain  brethren  belonging  to  other  pres- 
byteries; it  specifies  the  four  ministers  whom  the 
synod  "  licentialed"  to  go  to  Fife  on  this  business,  and 
also  those  who  were  appointed  to  supply  their  place 
during  their  absence;  but  Spotswood  was  none  of 
them,  nor  does  his  name  occur  in  the  minute .£  It  is 
possible  that  the  archbishop  might  be  present  at  St. 
Andrews  on  the  occasion  referred  to ;  but  it  is  also  pos- 
sible, that,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  secular  employ- 
ments in  which  he  was  afterwards  involved,  his  mem- 
ory deceived  him,  and  that  he  imagined  he  had  been  a 
witness  of  what  he  had  only  heard  by  report. 

The  archbishop  does  not  conceal  that  he  introduced 
this  story,  to  shew  that  Melville  was  incapable  of 
brooking  submission  to  the  parity  which  he  had  estab- 
lished, and  that  presby terian  government  natively  tends 
to  produce  discord  and  division.  But  who  does  not 
perceive  that  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  is  inconclusive 
and  weak  1  Did  the  archbishop  forget  the  "  conten- 
tion," not  unlike  that  which  he  describes,  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas  about  the  choice  of  a  minister, 
which  was  "so  sharp  that  they  departed  asunder  the 
one  from  the  other  ?"  or,  would  he  have  pronounced  it 
also  "  to  be  ominous,  and  that  the  government,  which 
in  the  beginning  did  break  forth  into  such  schisms, 
could  not  long  continue?"  Wherever  affairs  are  deci- 
ded by  a  plurality  of  voices,  a  difference  of  opinion, 
and  consequently  opposition,  mav  be  expected  to  arise. 
In  supporting  measures  which  they  believe  to  be  con- 
ducive to  public  good,  men  of  honest  and  independent 
minds  "will  display  a  warmth  and  an  earnestness  which 
will  appear  excessive  and  intemperate  to  the  lukewarm 
and  temporizing.  And  as  they  are  men  ef  like  pas- 
sions with  others,  their  zeal  will  occasionally  hurry 
them  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  moderation. 
But  the  enlightened  friend  of  a  free  government  will 
not  be  moved  by  objections  founded  on  the  partial  in- 
conveniences or  incidental  evils  to  which  it  may  lead. 
Though  not  more  in  love  with  discord  and  contention 
than  other  men,  he  knows  that  ebullitions  of  this  kind 
are  inseparable  from  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  that  they 
are  often  productive  of  good.  lie  is  convinced  that 
there  is  a  necessary  and  honourable,  as  well  as  a  hate- 
ful and  ungodly,  strife.  He  is  aware,  that  where  all 
things  are  decided  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  individ- 
ual, dissension  and  dissent  are  alike  precluded.      But 


*  Spots  wood '*  History,  p.  3i16. 

f  Calderwood,  EpUt.  "Pluladelphi  Vimlichr:  Altarc  Damaso. 
p.  722.  The  trart  referred  to  is  an  answer  to  Itefufatio  Lifnlli 
de  Rrgimine  EccUsiir.  Scnticancc,  whirh  Spotswood  published 
in  1620,  and  in  which  he  first  brought  forward  this  accusation 
against  Melville. 

\  Record  of  the  TYovincial  Svnod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale, 
October  3,  1592. 


he  knows  also,  that  this  is  the  harmony  and  pew* 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  prison  and  the  grave;  tad 
he  would  prefer  the  disunion  and  even  uproar  by  which 
a  deliberative  assembly  is  sometimes  shaken  and  con- 
vulsed, to  the  appalling  tranquillity  and  death-like 
stillness  which  reigns  in  the  courts  of  despotism. 

Before  resuming  the  narrative  of  public  transaction!, 
it  is  proper  to  notice  the  death  of  John  Erskine,  the 
venerable  superintendent  of  Angus.  This  enlightened 
and  public-spirited  baron  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  early  and  most  distinguished  patrons  of  litera- 
ture in  Scotland.  In  the  wars  against  the  English,  he 
had  displayed  his  courage  and  love  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  native  country.*  He  embarked  with  great 
zeal  in  the  struggle  for  the  Reformation ;  and  after  the 
triumph  of  that  cause,  served  the  church  first  at  a 
superintendent  and  afterwards  as  a  parochial  minister.! 
If  at  a  later  peri- d  he  suffered  himself  to  be  entangled 
by  the  politics  of  the  court,  and  lent  the  influence  of 
his  name  to  the  support  of  measures  injurious  to  the 
church,  his  advanced  age  and  the  difficulty  of  the  times 
may  be  pleaded  as  an  extenuation  of  his  fault.  When 
incapacitated  for  active  employment,  he  retained  bil 
literary  habits,  and  continued  in  his  closet  to  pursue 
the  studies  connected  with  the  sacred  profession  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself.^:  His  death  took  place 
on  the}  16th  of  October,  1592,  and  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  agc.|| 

The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  still  in  a  Tory  nn- 

*  Beagne's  History  of  the  Caropagnea  1548  and  1549,  p.  It, 
40.57-62.  r 

f  On  the  24th  of  March,  1574,  "Thomas  Enkine  laachfiri! 
sonnc  to  John*  Enkine  of  Dwn"  was  presented  to  M  the  per- 
sonage and  vicarare  of  Dwn."— Od  the  6th  of  August,  1575* 
"  Our  soureine  lord  being  informed— of  hit  weilbelovh  Joins 
erskine  and  of  bit  lang  travellia  in  the  miniiterie  wrm  the  kirk 
of  God,"  presents  him  to  "  the  personage  and  vicarage  of  Dwa 
— vacaud  be  deceis  of  M.  James  Enkine;"  and  requires  the •*• 
perintendent  of  Fife  to  admit  him,  "teeing  it  is  knawin  beii 
qiiHlift-it."     (Register  of  Present,  to  Benefices.) 

t  Dedicatory  verses  to  The  Winter  JVfrftf,  a  poem.  Tie 
dedication  n  inscribed,  "  To  the  right  godly  worahipfrll  and 
vigilant  pastor  iu  Christs  kirke,  Jobne  Erskin  of  Dun,— Jaaoes 
Anderson  Minister  of  Collace,  wisheth  grace."  &c.  The  ex- 
cellence of  this  small  work  certainly  does  not  lie  in  the  poetry; 
]  Imi  it  wont  through  several  editions.  That  of  1599,  mentioned 
I  by  Herbert,  I  do  not  consider  as  the  earliest  one.  I  quote  from 
Andro  Hart's  printed  about  1614.  The  following  ia  the  con- 
eluding  ctunza  in  the  address  to  Erskine: 

I  can  not  dite  as  thou  hast  done  deserue, 

In  Kirk  and  court,  countrey  and  comnionweaje 

Care  full  the  kirk  in  peace 'for  to  prcscrue: 

In  court  thy  counsel)  was  stout,  and  true  aa  steeJr, 

Thy  policit  der<,re«  the  country  well, 

In  planting  trees,  and  building  placet  fa  ire. 

With  costly  brigs  ouer  waters  plaine  rcpaire 

The-  poem  itself  begins  thus: 

The  winter  night  I  think  it  long, 

Full  long  and  tei-^fc,  while  it  ouergang 

The  winters  night  I  think  so  long 

Both  long  and  dreigh  till  day- 
Full  long  think  I  the  winters  night. 
While  (I aye  breake  up  with  beams  so  bright 
And  banish  darknesse  out  of  sight 

And  works  of  durknessc,  Aa. 

The  winter  night  that  I  of  meane 
Is  not  this  uaturall  night  I  wcine, 
That  lak«  s  the  light  of  the  suunefebinc 

And  differs  from  the  day. 
But  darknesse  of  our  mimic  it  is 
Which  hides  from  us  the  heavens  blisse 
Since  Adam  first  did  make  the  inisse 

In  paradise  that  day. 

|l  Act  Buik  of  the  Commissariat  of  St.  And"  Oct.  25.  1593, 
and  Apr.  19,  1594. — Spotswood  fixes  his  death,  by  mistake,  on 
the  12th  of  March,  159|.  He  also  represent*  him  as  '•  leaving 
behind  him  a  numerous  posterity.  (Hist.  384.)  But  his  Will 
mentions  only  "  hi*  son  and  air  and  Margaret  Erskine  his  docb- 
ter"  who  were  minors,  and  whose  ••  tuitioun  gvding  &  keeping** 
he  left  to  "  hi*  weilbelovit  spous  Margaret  Kafth  tbair  niotner." 
— "  The  noble  and  notent  Lord  Robert  Lord  Altrie"  (probably 
Mrs.  Er*kine.'s  brother)  was  one  of  their  "  tutouris  cestameaC* 
aria  " 
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settled  state.  His  Majesty,  after  his  return  from  Den- 
mark, had  promised  to  reform  his  administration,  and 
having  assembled  the  chief  barons,  exacted  from  them 
s  pledge  that  they  would  lay  aside  their  deadly  feuds ; 
bat  he  held  the  reins  of  government  with  such  a  weak 
and  unsteady  hand,  that  these  scenes  of  lawless  dis- 
order were  renewed,  and  murders,  accompanied  with 
circumstances  of  shocking  atrocity,  were  perpetrated 
with  impunity  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom.*  He 
had  pledged  himself  to  his  Parliament  to  rule  by  the 
advice  of  his  counsellors,  and  "  to  suffer  none  to  inter- 
vene betwixt  his  Highness  and  them  in  the  credit  of 
their  offices."]"  But  the  spirit  of  favouritism  was  too 
strong  in  his  breast  to  suffer  him  to  adhere  long  to  this 
coarse,  and  his  ablest  statesmen  found  their  measures 
defeated  by  the  secret  influence  of  the  companions  of 
his  amusements,  and  of  such  as  had  otherwise  insinu- 
ated themselves  into  his  good  graces.  Captain  James 
Stewart,  who  had  formerly  rendered  himself  so  hateful 
to  the  nation  under  the  name  of  Earl  of  Arran,  pre- 
sumed at  this  time  to  present  himself  in  the  palace; 
and  the  reception  he  met  with  shewed  that  he  still  re- 
tained a  place  in  his  Majesty's  affections.  With  the 
view  of  establishing  himself  at  court,  and  in  the  hopes 
of  regaining  his  former  station,  he  applied  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  professed  great  regard  for  the 
church,  and  offered  to  give  satisfaction  for  any  offences 
which  he  might  formerly  have  committed.  But  the 
presbytery  met  his  advances  with  the  most  discoura- 
ging coldness,  declined  receiving  his  suspicious  sub- 
missions, and  told  him  that  the  sincerity  of  his  repent- 
ance behoved  to  be  demonstrated  by  more  visible  to- 
kens of  reformation,  and  a  longer  course  of  trial,  be- 
fore they  could  indulge  a  good  opinion  of  his  charac- 
ter.}: They  at  the  same  time  appointed  a  deputation 
to  wait  upon  his  Majesty,  and  to  warn  him  against  ad- 
mitting such  a  dangerous  person  into  his  counsels.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Stewart  retired  in  despair  of  being 
able  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  This  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  ministers  was  highly  applauded  by  all  who 


*  Richard  Preston  of  Craigmillar,  a  gentleman  of  excellent 
character,  was  basely  stabbed  to  death,  when  he  was  in  the  act 
of  giving  •lnis  to  his  murderer.  David  Edmonston,  who  had  ac- 
costed hiui  under  the  disguise  of  a  pauper.  (Siinsoni  Annates, 
p.  62.)  The  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  at  this 
period  furnish  examples  of  a  similar  kiud. 

+  Act:  Pari.  Scot.  Vii.  562. 

t   The  presbytery  refused,  on  the  request  of  his  nephew. 
Lord  Ochiltree,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  converse  with  him  in 
private;  upon  which  he  appeared  before  them.     After  hearing  ■ 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  informing  him  that  it  belonged  to  tin* 
General  Assembly  to  judge  of  his  conduct,  ■•  the  bretiier  neurit  | 
him  that  they  culd  haifna  opinion  bot  euill"  of  hiui  forocht  that  | 
tit  they  saw;  and  schew  thot  it  wald  not  be  woordis  Ih>1  gude  , 
deidis  that  wald  chang  thair  myudis-and  thairfor  as  they  judgit ' 
euill  of  the  things  that  ar  past,  sua  they  culd  not  judg  wcill  of  ■ 
him  for  the  tvine  to  cum,  till  they  saw  ahwekle  of  his  gud  ea* 
they  [had]  senc  of  bis  euill.     And  tliairfore  was  exhort  it  that  | 
rif  thair  was  ony  kind  of  pieii,  ony  godlines  or  religion  into  him  j 
that  he  suld  schaw  the  fraict  thairof  be  a  better  repentance  nor 
they  had  senr.  and  wtter  the  effect  in  gudc  deidis,  qnhilk  £if  he- 
rald doe,  as  thair  is  mercie  with  the  Lord,  sua  the  brether  wald 
udg  of  him  according  to  his  wnrki*,  l>ot  in  cais  he  had  cum  thair 
the  fessones  sake  to  insiuuatt  him  self  Into  the  bosom?  of  the 


I 


kirk  that  thairby  he  myght  cm  ip  in  the  fauour  of  the  prince,  nti* 
ma  mak  a  coullour  of  all  to  the  end  that  he  my  accomplische 
the  rest  of  the  mi&te.rci*  of  his  iniquities  &  euill  warkis,  Then 
he  was  scharpcly  aduerti«it  that  that  God  whom  he  had  hitherto 
tnockit,  and  (or  that  caus  had  hitherto  di-jectit  him  with  schanie, 
so*  gif  he  continewit  in  his  mocking  that  sain  God  satl  deicct 
him  and  cast  him  down  agane  with  jcreilor  srhame  A:  confiisioun 
nor  of  before."  Lest  a  false  report  of  their  proceedings  should 
be  given,  the  presbvtery  appointed  certain  of  their  number  to 
go  to  the  palace,  "'to  inform  his  iiia«B  of  the  thing*,  that  wer 
done,  and  to  schaw  that  they  as  lit  culd  persaif  na  appearance 
of  rode  in  that  man.  bot  rather  that  he  continewit  still  in  his 
former  prvde,  and  thai rfore  desvrit  thame  to  exhort  hi*  ma«*that 
I  he  luiatt  the  weill  of  the  kirk,  the  we  ill  of  countrey,  and  re- 


understood  the  true  interests  of  the  nation  ;  but  it  expo- 
sed them  to  the  undisguised  resentment  of  the  King.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1592,  the  uncommon 
activity  of  trafficking  priests  within  the  kingdom,  join- 
ed to  obscure  intelligence  received  from  abroad,  excit- 
ed strong  suspicions  that  the  popish  party  were  about 
to  renew  their  treasonable  attempts  against  the  public 
peace.  In  these  circumstances  Melville  came  over  to 
Edinburgh  to  attend  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  his 
brethren.  The  precautionary  measures  suggested  by 
him  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by  this  meeting,  and 
carried  into  effect  with  the  consent  of  the  King.  It 
was  agreed  to  advertise  presbyteries  of  the  apparent  dan- 
ger, and  to  desire  them  to  prepare  the  well-affected 
gentlemen  within  their  bounds  for  resisting  it;  and 
with  this  view  to  endeavour  to  compose  any  feuds  or 
quarrels  which  might  subsist  among  them.  An  indi- 
vidual in  each  presbytery  was  nominated  to  collect  in- 
formation from  his  brethren  respecting  the  secret  or 
open  practices  of  the  papists,  and  to  transmit  this 
with  the  utmost  dispatch  to  a  committee  which  was 
appointed  to  sit  in  Edinburgh  during  the  present  emer- 
gency, and  which  was  charged  to  watch  ne  quid  AV- 
eltsia  detriment!  capcrct.  The  information  thus  procur- 
ed was  immediately  to  be  communicated  to  his  Majesty 
and  the  Privy  Council,  who  were  requested  to  adopt 
such  other  measures  as  were  necessary  for  detecting 
the  conspiracy,  and  providing  for  the  public  safety. f 

The  wisdom  of  these  precautions,  and  the  justice 
of  the  suspicions  which  had  dictated  them,  were  soon 
made  apparent  to  all.  On  the  27th  of  December,  in 
consequence  of  secret  intelligence  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, Andrew  Knox,  minister  of  Paisley,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  studonts  from  the  college  of 
Glasgow,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen,  seized  George 
Ker,  a  doctor  of  laws  and  brother  of  Lord  Newbattle, 
in  the  island  of  Cumray,  as  he  was  about  to  take  ship 
for  Spain.  On  searching  him  there  were  found  in  his 
possession  letters  from  certain  priests  in  Scotland,  and 
blanks  subscribed  and  sealed  by  the  Earls  of  Huntly, 
Angus,  and  Errol,  with  a  commission  to  William 
Crighton,  a  Jesuit,  to  fill  up  the  blanks  and  address 
them  to  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  intended. 
Graham  of  Fintry,  an  associate  of  Ker,  was  soon  af- 
ter apprehended;  and  being  both  examined  before  the 
Privy  Council,  they  testified  that  the  signatures  to  tho 
blanks  were  genuine,  and  laid  open  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  ih«^  conspiracy.  The  King  of  Spain  was  to  have 
landed  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, part  of  whom  were  to  invade  England,  and  the  re- 
mainder, in  concert  with  the  forces  which  the  throe 
earls  promised  to  have  in  readiness,  were  to  suppress 
the  Protestants,  and  procure  the  re-establishment,  or 
at  least  the  full  toleration,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  Scotland.}: 

James  was  absent  from  the  capital  when  this  con- 
spiracy was  discovered.  Having  arrived  at  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  his  Privy  Council  and  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  he  betrayed  his  characteristic  weakness 
and  obliquity  of  mind.  Instead  of  sympathising  with 
his  people,  whose  feelings  had  been  wound  up  to  a 
high  pitch  of  alarm  and  indignation  by  the  recent  dis- 
covery, and  thanking  them  with  frankness  for  the 
vigilance  and  zeal  which  they  had  shown  in  his  ser- 
vice, he  renewed  his  petty  and  provoking  complaints  as 
to  the  encroachments  which  they  had  made  on  hisprerog- 


■pectit  hit  awin  honour  that  he  said  gcire  na  countenance  nor 
pUceto  that  man  to  be  about  him,  or  haif  ony  publict  charg  in 
this  countrey,  quhilk  gif  be  did,  to  protest  that  the  kirk  wan  in- 
nocent of  all  the  euill  that  was  able  to  ensew  thaimpon."  ' p-- 
cord  of  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  December  5, 1592.) 
2L 


(Ke- 


f  the  un- 


*  Cald.iv.  269—271. 

f  Melville's  Diary,  p.  219—224.     Cald.  iv.  262-208. 

J  Melville's  Diary,  p.  219—225.  A  discovers  of  th~  „.. 
natural  and  traitorous  Conspiracy  of  Scotwh  Papists.  Edin- 
burgh. 1593.  This  book,  which  contains  the  intercepted  let- 
ters and  the  confessions  of  Ker  and  (iraham  of  Fiiitrv,  was 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  ministers  ot  Ldiiiburgb. 
(Record  of  Preab.  of  Ed  in.  May  15,  1593.)  John  Davidson, 
who  wrote  the  preface  to  it,  recorded,  in  his  Diary,  that  one 
of  the  intercepted  letters  was  suppressed, because  it  "  touched 
the  KinS  with  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  traihquing, 
|  aivl  promise  of  assistance."     (Cald.  iv.  322.) 
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atiye  by  their  precipitate  measures ;  as  if  they  had 
been  bound  lo  sit  still  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
spoiled  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  religion,  merely 
because  he  thought  that  these  were  in  no  danger,  or 
because  he  chose  to  neglect  his  duty  and  give  him- 
self up  to  idle  and  frivolous  amusements.  He  found 
fault  with  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  for  apprehend- 
ing the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  had  entered  the  town 
without  knowing  that  his  treasonable  correspondence 
was  discovered.  A  deputation  from  the  barons  and 
ministers  of  the  church  having  been  sent  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  escape  from  the  conspiracy,  and  to  of- 
fer him  their  advico  and  assistance  in  bringing  the 
conspirators  to  justice,  he,  in  a  tedious  and  formal 
harangue,  blamed  them  for  assembling  without  wait- 
ing for  his  call ;  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the 
times  of  the  Queen  Regent,  when  the  country  was 
under  a  sovereign  addicted  to  popery,  and  the  present, 
wh'Mi  they  had  a  protestant  kin  if ;  and  upbraided  the 
ministers,  in  particular,  by  saying,  that  they  were 
not  wont  to  assemble  with  such  alacrity,  or  in  suoh 
great  numbers,  at  his  call.  They  replied,  that  they 
had  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council  for  their  meet- 
ing, and  that  it  was  not  a  fit  time  to  stand  upon  forms,   ^ T 

when  they  saw   his  person,  the  church,  and  common-  general  meeting  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  17tfa  of  0©» 


formality.*  They  were  suffered  to  lepomii  their 
castles,  and  enjoyed  every  degree  of  liberty  except 
that  of  appearing  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  if 
the  kingdom.  This  injudicious  lenity  to  persons  who 
had  repeatedly  conspired  against  their  native  countrj, 
accompanied,  as  it  was,  with  a  breech  of  the  royal 
faith,  gave  universal  dissatisfaction,  and  excited  strong 
suspicions  in  the  breasts  of  not  a  few  me  to  the  mud** 
ness  of  his  Majesty's  attachment  to  the  protestant  re- 
ligion.! 

Alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  this  policy,  the  provin- 
cial synod  of  Fife,  which  met  in  September  1593, 
came  to  the  resolution  of  excommunicating  the  far 
popish  noblemen,  Huntly,  Angus,  Errol,  and  Hume, 
with  their  two  principal  adherents,  Sir  Patrick  Gordon 
of  Auchindown,  and  Sir  James  Chiaholm  of  Dsd- 
durn.$  This  sentence  was  communicated  to  the  other 
synods,  and  being  unanimously  approved  and  intima- 
ted in  all  the  pulpits,  contributed  to  repress  the  bold- 
ness of  the  conspirators,  who,  confiding  in  the  royal 
favour,  had  begun  to  behave  themselves  with  extreme 
audacity.  Melville  was  appointed  by  hie  synod  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  and  burgesses  of  the 
county  at  Cupar;  and  measures  were  taken  to  haves 


wealth,  brought  into  extreme  jeopardy.  Upon  being 
made  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  plot, 
however,  he  professed  himself  convinced  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  danger,  promised  to  pursue  the  conspir- 
ators with  all  severity,  and  requested  the  barons  and 
ministers  who  were  assembled  to  favour  him  with 
their  best  advice.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  declar- 
ing that  Providence  had  mercifully  discovered  a  dan- 
gerous conspiracy,  contrived  by  the  crafty  practices  of 
pernicious  trafficking  papists,  seminary  priests  and  Je- 
suits, who  had  seduced  a  number  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  to  apostatize  from  their  religion,  and  to  sub- 
ject their  native  country  to  "  the  slavery  and  tyranny 
of  that  proud  nation,  which  hath  made  such  unlawful 
and  cruel  conquests  in  diverse  parts  of  the  world,  as 
well  upon  christians  as  infidels;"  and  commanding  all 
who  loved  God,  wished  well  to  their  Prince,  and  did 


tober,  consisting  of  commissioners  from  the  different 
counties.)) 

James  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  excommuni- 
cation of  the  popish  lords,  as  tending  to  counteract  bis 
intentions  of  pardoning  them,  and  he  dealt  importunate- 
ly with  Robert  Bruce  to  prevent  the  intimation  of  the 
sentence  in  Edinburgh*  Unable  to  succeed  with  the 
ministers,  he  had  recourse  to  the  most  popular  of  the 
barons,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  them  over  to  an  ap- 
probation of  his  scheme,  In  dealing  with  some  of 
them  he  urged  the  necessity  of  the  esse,  and  whs 
others  the  claims  of  bomenity.  Among  other  ana- 
ments,  he  availed  himself  of  the  specious  plea,  of  fis- 
ertv  of  conscience ;  a  plea  which,  as  applied,  was  s 
felo  cfe  ae,  and,  had  it  been  then  acted  upon,  would  have 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious. 
A  curious  conversation  between  him  and  Lord  Haav 


not  desire  to  see  u  their  wivos,  children,  and  posteri-  ilton  on  this  subject  has  been  preserved.  James  paid 
ty  made  slaves  in  souls  and  bodies  to  merciless  stran-  ,  a  visit  to  Hamilton  House,  for  the  purpose  of  sound* 
gers,"  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse  with  popish  iug  that  nobleman's  views.  He  introduced  the  con- 
priests  under  the  pain  of  treason,  and  to  "  put  them-  '  versation  by  saying,  that  he  was  confident  that  he  en- 
selves  in  arms  by  all  good  means  they  can,  remaining:  joyed  the  friendship  of  his  lordship,  notwithstanding 


in  full  readiness  to  pursue  or  defend,  as  they  shall  be 
certified  by  his  Majesty  or  otherwise  find  the  occa- 
sion urgent."*  To  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  na- 
tion, which  had  been  raised  by  the  conduct  of  James, 
an  act  of  council  was  made,  prohibiting  all  from  at- 
tempting to  procure  indemnity  to  the  conspirators,  and 
authorizing  the  King's  chaplains  to  exact  an  oath  from 
his  domestics  that  they  should  not  intercede  in  their 
behalf,  f 

Confiding  in  the  faith  of  the  court,  all  classes  now  ,' enemies, 
vied  in  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.    The  .  enjoyed 


some  reports  which  had  been  circulated  to  the  contrary. 
"  Ye  see,  my  lord,  (continued  he)  how  I  am  used,  and 
have  no  man  in  whom  I  may  trust  more  than  in  Huntly. 
If  I  receive  him,  the  ministers  will  cry  out  that  I  am 
an  apostate  from  the  religion;  if  not,  I  am  left  deso- 
late." "  If  he  and  his  associates  be  not  enemies  to 
the  religion,  (said  his  lordship)  ye  may  receive  them; 
otherwise,  not."  "  I  cannot  tell  (replied  his  Majestv) 
what  to  make  of  that,  but  the  ministers  hold  them  fur 
Always,  I  would  think  it  good,  that  they 
liberty  of  conscience."      Upon   this   Lord 


-,.,-_    j    _.    conscience.         _, 

gentlemen  voluntarily  agreed  to  form  themselves  into !  Hamilton  exclaimed  with  great  fervour,  "Sir,  then 
a  guard  to  defend  the  King's  person  and  preserve  |  we  are  all  gone  !  then  we  are  all  gone !  If  there  is  not 
the  public  peace.  And  a  sacred  bond,  in  defence  of  another  to  withstand  them,  I  will."  Alarmed  at  his 
religion  and  the  government,  was  everywhere  subscrib-  earnestness,  and  perceiving  the  servants  at  hand,  the 
cd  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  unanimity.  But  the  hopes  King  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  by  aayinir  with  a 
of  the  nation  were  soon  disappointed.  Graham  of  ' 
Fintry,  the  least  guilty  of  the  conspirators,  was,  in-! 
deed,  executed ;  but  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Ker  were  ! 
allowed  to  escape  from  prison.  James  having  advanc- 
ed to  Aberdeen,  attended  by  a  large  body  of  his  faith- 
ful subjects,  the  conspirators  concealed  themselves, 
and  those  whom  they  sent  to  intercede  for  them  were 
received.  The  parliament  which  met  in  July  1593, 
listened  to  their  offers  of  submission,  and  rejected  the 
bill  of  attainder  against  them,  on  the  pretext  of  its  in- 


*  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  169. 

/  i**  Quhi,k  w"  done;"  says  the  Buik  of  the  Universal  I  Kirk, 
f.  168,  a. 


*  The  act  of  Parliament  makes  no  mention  of  informality; 
(Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  iv.  p.  15.)  but  a  reference  it  made  to  it 
in  the  proceeding!  of  the  subsequent  convention.  (lb.  p.  41) 
Spot « wood  says,  their  process  was  remitted  to  the  King  and 
Privy  Council,  (Hist.  p.  397.)  but  the  record  U  silent  on  tail 
head. 

f  MS.  Historic  of  Scotland  from  1566  to  1594  under  tht 
year  1592.  (This  is  a  copy  of  the  work,  a  pert  of  which  was 
published  by  Mr.  Lain?,  under  the  title  of  HtMtory  «/*  Ki*£ 
Jama  the  Sext.)  Melville's  Diary,  p,  235.  Cald.  iv.  291— 
293.     Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  C  168. 

I  The  grounds  upon  which  this  synod  considered  It  at  com- 
petent for  them  to  proceed  to  this  censure,  may  be  seen  in  the 
printed  Calderwood,  p.  290,  291 

||  See  Note  II. 
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faced  smile,  "  My  lord,  I  did  this  to  try  your  mind."* 
The  dissimulation  of  James  was  so  gross,  and  so 
frequently  practised,  as  at  last  to  forfeit  him  the  confi- 
dence of  die  most  credulous.  Before  setting  out  on  a 
Journey  to  the  borders,  he  renewed  his  promise  to  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  not  to  shew  favour  to  the  con- 
smratora.  Yet,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  gave  this 
pledge,  they  were  admitted  to  his  presence  at  Fala, 
and  made  arrangements  with  him  respecting  their  trial. 
A  convention  held  at  Edinburgh  a  few  days  after  this, 
appointed  commissioners  to  go  to  Jedburgh,  and  lay 
their  representations  before  his  Majesty,  f  They  were 
instructed  to  complain  of  his  having  admitted  the 
popish  lords  into  his  presence,  to  request  that  the  ar- 
rangements made  respecting  their  trial,  so  far  as  they 
were  calculated  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  should 
be  altered ;  and  to  inform  him  that  all  his  faithful 
subjects  were  aggrieved  at  the  favour  shewn  to  traitors, 
■ad  determined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  sooner  than  al- 
low the  land  to  be  overrun  with  idolatrous  and  bloody 
papists.  James  gave  them  a  very  different  reception 
from  that  which  he  had  lately  vouchsafed  to  the  rebels. 
He  challenged  the  meeting  from  which  they  were  de- 
puted as  unlawful.  He  inveighed  against  the  synod 
of  Fife  for  excommunicating  the  popish  lords.  He 
expressed  great  displeasure  at  Melville  for  the  active 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  that  affair,  at  different 
meetings  held  in  the  county  of  Fife.  He  alleged  that 
the  persons  assembled  at  one  of  these  meetings  had 
entered  into  a  protestation,  in  which  they  declared  that 
they  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  their  lawful  King, 
anless  he  adhered  to  the  religion  presently  professed 
and  punished  such  as  sought  to  overthrow  it;  and 
that  they  had  endeavoured  to  bring  their  brethren  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  under  the  same  trea- 
sonable engagement.  And  lie  concluded  with  threat- 
ening that  he  would  call  a  meeting  of  Parliament,  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  the  ministers  and  restore  the 
estate  of  bishops.  James  Melville,  in  the  name  of 
the  commissioners,  replied  to  this  royal  philippic,  and 
defended  his  constituents;  after  which  his  Majesty 
grew  calmer,  returned  a  fair  answer  to  their  petition, 
and  dismissed  them  with  promises  that  were  never  to 
beperformed.J 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  all  the  deceptions  methods 
taken  by  the  court  in  the  course  of  this  pretend- 
ed judicial  process.  The  Convention  of  Estates 
held  at  Linlithgow  in  October  1593,  after  preparing 
matters  for  the  acquittal  of  the  conspirators,  referred 
their  trial  to  certain  individuals  named  by  them,  along 
with  the  officers  of  state,  whom  they  appointed  to 
meet  in  the  following  month  at  Holyrood-house.  Mel- 
ville attended  on  this  occasion  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  church,||  and  used  his  wonted  freedom 


•  CaW.  iv.  338. 

f  The  commissioners  were  James  Melville,  Patrick  Galloway. 
Napier  of  Merchiston,  the  laird  of  Calderwood,  and  three  bur- 


|  CaM.  iv.  338—342.  Melville*.  Diary,  p.  227,  228.  Spots- 
wood's  History,  p.  388,  389.  MS.  Historie,  at  supra.  Gor- 
don's Geneal.  History  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  p.  222, 
S3.  The  last  mentioned  writer  says  that  it  was  resolved  by 
the  court,  in  the  year  1593,  to  re-establish  episcopacy.  Spots- 
stood,  in  his  accouot  of  the  interview  at  Jedburgh,  says  that 
the  commissioners  "  humbly  besought  his  Majesty  to  vouch- 
safe the  Assembly  some  answer  in  writing,  but  he  absolutely 
refined,  and  so  they  took  their  leave."  (Hist.  p.  399.)  On  the 
contrary,  James  Melville,  who  was  present  as  one  of  the  com- 
BiiarioMrs,  expressly  says,  ••  Sa  that  night  delivering  oar  pe- 
titionee in  wryt,  be  tymet  on  the  mora  we  gat  oar  answers  in 
wimit  fear  eneoche,  and  retained  on  the  thride  day.'*  (Mel- 
ville's Diary,  p.  227.) 

J  Six  ministers  were  nominated  by  the  Convention  of  Estates, 
allowed  to  be  present  at  the  trial.  (Act  Pari.  Scot  vol.  iv. 
p.  44)  Gordon  states  that  this  nomination  was  opposed  by  the 
church  as  an  encroachment  upon  her  liberties;  upon  which  the 
King  caused  their  names  to  be  deleted,  and  ordered  that  in 
satire  the  ministers  should  hove  no  place  on  such  occasions 
bat  as  sopptiaots.    (Geneal.  Hist  of  the  Earldom  of  Sather- 

PBaG,  p.  **&<) 


in  uttering  his  sentiments.  He  reproved  the  King  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  speak 
of  those  who  had  been  the  chief  instruments  or  the 
Reformation  and  the  best  friends  of  his  throne,  and  for 
the  uniform  partiality  which  he  had  shown  to  the  avow- 
ed enemies  of  both,  and  particularly  to  the  house  of 
Huntly.  He  challenged  those  who  advised  his  Majes- 
ty to  favour  the  popish  noblemen  to  ccme  forward  and 
avow  themselves  before  the  Estates;  pledging  him- 
self to  prove  them  traitors  to  the  crown  and  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  provided  they  were  made  liable  to  pun- 
ishment if  found  guilty,  and  engaging  that,  if  he  fail- 
ed in  his  proof,  he  would  himself  go  to  the  gibbet. 
The  King  and  courtiers  smiled  at  his  offer,  and  said 
that  he  was  more  zealous  than  wise.  After  his  Ma- 
jesty bad  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  urged  the  dan- 
ger which  might  arise  to  the  country  from  proceeding 
to  extremities  against  the  powerful  individuals  who 
were  accused,  the  assembly  agreed  to  "  the  act  of  ab- 
olition" which  had  been  previously  drawn  up  by  the 
counsellors.  By  this  act  the  popish  lords  were  or- 
dained, according  to  the  offer  which  they  had  made, 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  church  and  embrace  the  pro- 
testa  nt  religion,  or  else  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  a 
limited  time;  the  process  against  them  was  dropped  ; 
and  they  were  declared  ••  tree  and  unaccusable  in  all 
time  coming"  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  for  the  future  enter  into  any  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  foreigners.* 

This  mode  of  issuing  the  process  was  a  gross  impo- 
sition on  the  nation.  No  intelligent  person  believed 
that  the  popish  earls  were  sincere  in  their  offers,  or  that 
they  would  comply  with  the  terms  prescribed  to  them. 
The  plain  tendency  of  the  measure,  and  their  evident 
object  in  agreeing  to  it,  was  to  obtain  for  them  an  inter- 
val of  repose  to  strengthen  their  party,  and  to  establish 
their  influence  at  court,  that  they  might  renew  their  in- 
trigues and  embroil  the  country  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  that  occurred.  Various  reasons  may  be 
assigned  tor  James's  adopting  this  line  of  policy,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  se- 
cretly inclined  to  popery.  Huntly,  the  head  of  the  po- 
pish party,  had  great  interest  at  court  in  consequence 
of  his  family  alliance  with  Lennox,  the  King's  favour- 
ite, which  was  increased  by  the  recent  marriage  of  his 
sister-in-law  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.t  James  was  now 
looking  eagerly  forward  to  the  English  succession,  and 
was  desirous  of  gaining  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
formed  a  considerable  party  in  that  kingdom,  and  had 
conceived  a  rooted  antipathy  against  Elizabeth.  His 
timidity  made  him  averse  to  vigorous  measures ;  and 
he  piqued  himself  on  his  superior  skill  in  that  secret 
of  the  art  of  government  which  lies  in  balancing  the 
different  parties  in  the  state  so  as  to  render  them  all 
dependent  on  the  sovereign ;  although  he  was  destitute 
of  the  talents  requisite  for  this  delicate  task,  and  could 
neither  poize  the  scales  with  judgment  nor  hold  them 
with  a  steady  and  impartial  hand.  The  political  prin- 
ciples of  the  papists  were  agreeable  to  James ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  party  paid  assiduous  court  to  him  by  flat- 
tering  his  love  of  power,  and  inveighing  against  the 
levelling  doctrines  and  republican  spirit  of  the  reform- 
ing ministers.  Bnt  from  whatever  causes  it  proceeded, 
itis  clear  that  he  had  adopted  a  line  of  policy  which 
led  bim  to  protect  and  favour  a  foreign  faction,  addict- 
ed to  popery  and  arbitrary  poweT ;  while  the  best  friends 
of  the  Reformation,  who  were  at  the  same  time  the 
natural  and  surest  friends  of  a  protestant  government, 
became  the  objects  of  his  jealousy  and  aversion.  This 
absurd  and  criminal  course  he  pursued  throughout  his 
reign,  in  spite  of  all  the  admonitions  which  he  receiv- 


•  Act  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  iv.  p.  46—48.  Old.  iv.  351-367. 
Melville's  Diary  p.  229.    Spotswood,  p.  400,  401. 

f  James  was  feasting  at  the  marriage  of  the  LaH  of  Mar  when 
he  received  information  of  the  discovery  of  the  late  conspiracy. 
(Spotswood,  p.  391.) 
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ed ;  and  it  was  persisted  in,  with  hereditary  fatuity,  by 
his  successors,  who  carried  on  a  secret  and  illicit  in- 
tercourse with  the  church  of  Rome,  which  issued  at 
length  in  their  laying  their  triple  crown  ingrloriously 
and  irrecoverably  at  her  feet :  an  example  to  all  Brit- 
ish sovereigns  who  may  he  tempted  to  form  such  an 
unnatural  and  unhallowed  attachment! 

While  the  country  was  agitated  by  this  affair,  the 
court  was  kept  in  a  state  of  continued  and  disgraceful 
alarm  by  the  attempts  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  re- 
peatedly besieged  the  palace,  and  on  one  occasion, 
forced  his  way  into  the  royal  presence,  and  extorted  a 
pardon  for  his  rebellious  practices.  Inflamed  with  per- 
sonal resentment  against  the  Chancellor,  he  had  for- 
merly associated  with  the  popish  lords ;  and  availing 
himself  of  the  odium  which  the  court  had  incurred  by 
favouring  them,  he  changed  sides,  and  now  affected 
great  concern  for  the  preservation  of  the  nrotestant  reli- 
gion. He  was  unable,  however,  to  inaKe  a  dupe  of 
more  than  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  church.  The 
vices  of  his  private  character,  his  known  selfishness, 
versatility,  and  turbulence,  were  sufficient  to  put  them 
on  their  guard  against  his  loud  but  hollow  professions, 
even  although  they  had  been  disposed  to  abet  any  hos- 
tile attempt  against  the  government.*  But  this  did 
not  prevent  them  from  being  aspersed  as  favourable  to 
him.  With  the  view  of  gaining  partisans  among  the 
people,  Bothwell  circulated  the  report,  that  he  acted 
in  concert  with  the  principal  preachers;  and  those  who 
were  about  the  King  were  either  so  jealous  as  to  credit 
the  slander,  or  so  politic  as  to  employ  it  by  way  of  re- 
tort to  the  charge  brought  against  them  of  countenan- 
cing the  popish  conspirators.  In  a  conference  with 
the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  the  King 
complained  that  Bothwell  had  been  sundered  to  remain 
in  the  capital,  and  upbraided  the  ministers  for  main- 
taining silence  respecting  his  treasonable  conduct, 
while  they  were  loud  in  their  invectives  against  Cap- 
tain Stewart  and  the  popish  earls.  He  charged  Bruce 
in  particular  with  having  conspired,  along  with  some 
of  his  brethren,  to  place  the  crown  on  BothwclPs  head, 
and  with  having  harboured  a  traitor  who  sought  the 
life  of  his  sovereign.  The  rest  of  the  ministers  con- 
tented themselves  with  denying  the  charge,  and  appeal- 
ing to  their  hearers  as  to  their  innocence;  but  as  the 
accusation  against  Bruce  was  specific  and  more  serious, 
he  insisted  that  he  was  entitled  to  know  the  individ- 
uals who  had  slandered  him  to  his  Majesty,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  again  enter  the  pulpit  until  he 
was  legally  cleared  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  Af- 
ter some  shifting,  James  named  the  Master  of  Cray 
and  one  Tyrie  a  papist,  as  his  informers.  But  on  the 
day  fixed  for  investigating  the  affair,  no  person  appear- 
ed to  make  good  the  charge;  and  Cray,  having  left  the 
court,  sent  word  that  he  had  given  no  such  information 
against  Bruce,  and  offered  to  fight  any  individual,  his 
Majesty  excepted,  who  should  affirm  that  he  had  de- 
famed that  minister,  f 

The  activity  of  the  Melvilles  in  thwarting  the  wishes 
of  the  court  respecting  the  popish  lords,  subjected  them 
to  the  same  odious  imputation.  It  had  been  the  laud- 
able custom  of  the  church  of  Scotland  to  make  contri- 
butions in  their  different  parishes  for  the  relief  of  their 
brethren  in  foreign  countries  who  were  persecuted  for 
religion.  Since  the  year  15N9,  the  city  of  Ceneva  had 
been  involved  in  a  dangerous  war  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  which  reduced  it  to  the  necessity  of  applying 
for  foriign  aid.-):  Liberal  collections  were  accordingly 
made  for  this  purpose  throughout  Scotland.  James 
Melville  was  collector  for  the  province  of  Fife,  and  it 
was  surmised  at  court,  that  he  had.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  his  uncle  and  some  other  ministers,  given  the 
money,  intended  for  Ceneva,  to  Bothwell,  to  enable 

•   (Ml.  ..-.  Wl-2-lfi,  271,305. 

f  Cold.  i\.  -269—272. 

t  Spon,  Ui-toiro  de  Geneve.,  torn.  i.  p.  334—393,  rdil.  1730. 


him  to  raise  troops  to  harass  the  Kio£.  Setting;  aside 
the  acknowledged  probity  of  the  individuals  acceted, 
tho  supposition  of  their  having  committed  such  an  set 
of  sacrilegious  fraud  involves  the  highest  improbabil- 
ities. Who  can  believe  that  Melville,  who  felt  so  en- 
thusiastically attached  to  Geneva,  who  regarded  that 
city  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Reformation,  sod 
who,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  most  revered  friends  is 
it,  had  oxerted  himself  to  obtain  collections  for  its  re- 
lief, would  have  given  his  consent  to  rob  it  of  those 
very  succours  which  were  so  urgently  required  to  pre- 
serve its  independence,  nay,  its  very  existence  as  a  pro- 
testant  state  ?  Who  ran  believe  that  he  or  his  nephew, 
who  was  as  his  own  soul,  would  have  done  this  in  be- 
half of  a  nobleman  of  irregular  habits  and  of  no  princi- 
ples, with  whom,  although  he  courted  the  friendship 
of  both,  their  keenest  adversaries  could  not  prove  that 
either  of  them  had  ever  had  the  slightest  political  con- 
nexion, even  for  a  single  day  ?  *  But  James  Melville, 
whose  character  was  immediately  attacked,  had  direct 
evidence  to  produce  in  defence  of  his  honour,  and  of 
the  strict  fidelity  with  which  he  had  acted  in  this  busi- 
ness. He  had  in  his  possession  the  receipts  granted 
by  those  for  whom  the  money  with  which  he  had  been 
entrusted  was  contributed  ;f  and  during  his  lifetime  no 
individual  durst  convert  the  calumnious  surmises  cir- 
culated to  his  prejudice  into  a  direct  and  manly  charge. 
In  the  Ccncral  Assembly  held  in  May  1594,  some 
members  objected  to  his  being  nominated  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  King,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  court  as  a  favourer  of 
Bothwell.  His  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  soch  as 
became  a  man  who  was  conscious  of  innocence,  and 
who  felt  what  was  due  to  his  reputation.  He  told  the 
Assembly,  that  so  far  from  having  courted  appoint- 
ments of  that  kind,  he  had  often,  as  they  knew,  en- 
treated to  be  excused  from  them ;  but,  at  present,  be 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  insist  that  his  name 
should  be  put  on  the  list,  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  clearing  himself  from  the  slander ;  and  if  they 
declined  doing  this,  he  was  determined  to  repair  to  the 
palace  of  his  own  accord,  and  to  demand  an  investiga- 
tion of  his  conduct.  He  was  accordingly  included  in 
the  commission.^  After  the  commissioners  had  trans- 
acted their  business  with  the  King,  and  were  about  to 
retire,  James  Melville  rose,  and  requested  to  be  inform- 
ed if  his  Majesty  had  any  thing  to  lay  to  his  charge, 
or  if  he  harboured  suspicions  of  his  fidelity.  The 
Kiujr  replied,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  him 
m<To  than  against  the  rest,  except  that  he  found  hU 
name  on  every  commission.  James  Melville  thanked 
Cod  that  this  was  the  case;  for  in  all  his  public  em- 

*  M  About  tin4  spring  tvmc  in  theyeir  following  1594  th*  out- 
law Hoduill  k\tho  oponfic  with  forces  at  Leithe  ami  at  Prei.*t- 
lield  bot  with  Ivk  Miiccess  as  oftentimes  befor,  he  tuk  vpe  nun 
of  war  in  secret  vpr  awl  down  the  counlrey  and  gaifl"  out  that 
it  was  at  the  kirks  employment  against  the  papUu,  whilk  niaitl 
me  being  then  mickle  occupied  in  puhlict  about  the  kirktcfrares 
to  be  greatly  suspected  be  the  king  and  bak  speirit  be  all  mcanes, 
bot  it  was  hard  to  find  quhilk  wa.«  neuer  thought,  for  I  never 
lyket  the  man  nor  haid  to  do  with  him  d i recti ie  or  indirccuV. 
y«  a  efter  guid  Archbald  Erie  of  Angus  whom  God  called  to  hii 
rest  a  yeir  or  twn  befor  this,  I  kend  him  not  of  the  nobilitie  ic 
Scotland  that  I  could  communicate  my  mynd  with  a  net  publirt 
a  (fear*,  let  be  to  haifl'  a  delling  with  in  action."  (Melville**  Di- 
ary, p.  230.) 

t  After  mentioning  the  liberality  with  which  the  people  nn- 
der  hi*  charge  contributed  for  the  relief  of  their  brethren  in 
France,  he  sav«,  "The  soum  of  the  haill  collection  quilk  the 
frenche  kirk*  gat  (from  Scotland)  extendit  bot  till  about  x  thou- 
sand merks,  as  their  acquittances  and  Letter*  of  thanksgiving 
bearcs.  quhilk  I  hnitf  in  cu-todie  delyverit  to  me  be  thcgenerafl 
assemblic  to  trninlet  in  Scottes  anil  *ett  furthe  to  CK>§e  the 
niouthes  of  invvfull  selnndcrers  wha  gailT  out  that  the  collec- 
tion wa«  mail  for  an  \ther  purpose;  a*j  aI*o  the  Collection  nwid 
fur  Ceneva,  whar  for  we  gat  muir  thankr  *  bv  a  letter  of  Theo- 
dore du  Hc7.  in  the  name  of  the  Senat  and  "kirk  thairof  nor  il 
was  all  worthe,  readie  to  be  nrodurit."  ( Melville'*  Diarv.  p. 
194.) 

J  Bulk  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  171,  a. 
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ployments  he  had  studied  the  good  of  the  King  as  well 
as  that  of  the  church ;  and  if  there  were  any  that  tra- 
duced him  to  his  Majesty  as  having  engaged  in  secret, 
unlawful,  or  undutiful  practices,  he  desired  that  they 
would  now  come  forward  and  shew  their  faces,  when 
he  was  present  to  answer  for  himself.  No  reply  was 
made  to  this  challenge.  After  this  tho  King  took  him 
into  his  cabinet,  and,  having  dismissed  his  attendants, 
conversed  with  him  on  a  variety  of  topics  with  the 
greatest  familiarity,  sent  his  special  commendations  to 
his  uncle,  the  principal,  and  declared  that  he  looked 
'upon  both  of  them  as  faithful  and  trusty  subjects. 
44  So,*'  (says  James  Melville)  "  of  the  strange  working 
of  God,  I  that  came  to  Stirling  the  traitor,  returned  to 
Edinburgh  a  great  courtier,  yea  a  cabinet  councellor."* 
Spotswood  had  good  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  this  honourable  exculpation,  and  yet  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  individual  whom  he  was  bound  to 
revere,  he  embodied,  in  his  History,  this  slander  on  his 
master's  memory,  not  as  a  report,  but  as  if  it  had  been 
a  well-authenticated  fact.  J  And  it  has  been  retailed 
from  his  time  down  to  the  present,  as  scandal  is  usually 
propagated,  by  the  prejudiced,  the  gossiping,  and  those 
who  have  neither  patience  to  examine  the  grounds  of  a 
report,  nor  sagacity  to  perceive  the  most  palpable  marks 
of  its  improbability. 

The  General  Assembly,  which  was  held  in  May 
1594,  testified  its  sense  of  the  important  public  servi- 
ces which  Melville  had  lately  performed,  by  placing 
htm  again  in  the  moderator's  chair.  Lord  Hume,  one 
of  the  popish  noblemen,  presented  himself  at  the  bar 
of  this  Assembly,  and  made  such  professions  of  sor- 
row for  his  past  conduct  as  induced  the  members  to 
agree  to  his  being  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication which  the  synod  of  Fife  had  passed 
against  him.  From  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
professions,  and  from  the  consideration  that  his  former 
adherents  were  still  in  arms,  the  moderator  hesitated  to 
absolve  Hume ;  and  the  Assembly,  after  hearing  his  rea- 
sons, excused  him,  and  appointed  David  Lindsay  to  sup- 
ply his  place  in  pronouncing  the  act  of  absolution.}:  This 
M  not  tne  only  instance  in  which  we  find  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  at  this  period  paying  such  deference  to 
the  private  convictions  of  their  members,  and  even  of 
those  whose  province  it  was  to  carry  their  sentences 
into  execution. ||  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  practice 
led  to  any  decidedly  bad  consequences.  Even  in  the 
ordinary  management  of  affairs  in  the  best  regulated 
churches,  instances  will  occur  in  which  conscientious 
individuals  may  entertain  serious  scruples  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  particular  decisions,  and  may  decline  to 
take  an  active  part  in  executing  them,  without  being 
guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  court,  or  maintaining  a  fac- 
tious opposition  to  the  measures  which  they  condemn. 
By  giving  place  to  such  scruples,  at  the  expense  of  de- 
viating a  little  from  the  strict  line  of  ordinary  proce- 
dure, a  court  neither  testifies  its  weakness  nor  com- 
promises its  authority:  it  merely  evinces  that  modera- 
tion which  becomes  a  tribunal  confessedly  subordinate 
and  fallible,  and  does  homage  to  the  sacred  rights  of 
conscience  and  private  judgment.  Obstinacy  and  pride 
will  screen  themselves  under  this  plea;  but  it  is  better 
that  these  evils  should  be  overlooked  and  tolerated, 
than  that  the  spirit  of  independence  should  be  crushed, 
that  there  should  be  no  medium  left  between  absolute 
submission  and  endless  separation,  and  that  a  despoti- 
cal  administration  should  be  grafted  on  an  authority 
which  is  immediately  conversant  about  the  affairs  of 
the  mind  and  conscience. 


•  Melville*!  Diary,  p.  231, 332.    Cald.  iv.  371, 389,  390. 

f  S no U wood's  Hist.  p.  430.     See  above,  p.  142. 

\  MclrilJe's  Diary,  p.  230. 

||  Id  15B6,  Robert  VYilkie,  the  moderator  of  the  provincial 
synod  of  Fife,  having  declined  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  ex- 
sommanication  against  Archbishop  A  damson,  the  synod  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  members  to  act  for  him  in  that  instance.  (Print 
ed  Calderwood,  p.  201,  203. 


The  Assembly  unanimously  ratified  the  sentence 
which  the  synod  of  Fife  had  pronounced  against  the 
other  popish  lords.  These  noblemen  had  refused  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  abolition,  continued  in 
arms,  and  persevered  in  their  treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  Spain.  To  a  faithful  and  spirited  exposi- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  country  which  the  assembly  laid 
before  him,  the  King  returned  a  very  favourable  an- 
swer. He  acknowledged  the  dangers  which  they  had 
pointed  out,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  adopt  the 
most  prompt  and  decisive  measures  against  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  the  religion  and  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
All  his  desires  were  most  cordially  granted  by  this  as- 
sembly. They  renewed  an  act  of  a  former  assembly, 
enjoining  ministers,  under  the  pain  of  deposition,  not 
to  utter  from  the  pulpit  any  rash  or  irreverent  speeches 
against  the  Kiug  or  his  council.*  They  censured  a 
preacher  of  the  name  of  Ross  who  bad  been  guilty  of 
this  offence.  They  pronounced  the  sentence  of  depo- 
sition against  the  minister  of  Carnbee,  who  had  taken 
part  with  Bothwell.f  And  they  enjoined  all  ministers 
to  warn  the  people  under  their  charge  not  to  concur 
with  that  turbulent  nobleman,  or  others  who  might  en- 
gage in  treasonable  practices  against  his  Majesty,  and 
not  to  receive  military  pay,  without  the  royal  warrant, 
from  any  individual  under  the  pretext  of  defending  the 
cause  of  religion.^ 

Indeed,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  calling 
in  question  the  loyalty  of  the  ministers  of  the  church, 
or  their  decided  and  steady  attachment  to  the  person 
and  government  of  James.  Had  he  ceased  from  fa- 
vouring a  faction  equally  hostile  to  his  crown  and  the 
established  religion ;  had  he  exerted  a  reasonable  su- 
perintendence over  the  administration  of  the  state,  and 
abstained  from  encroachments  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  ;  and  above  all,  had  he  maintained  his  word  and 
promises  inviolate,  he  would  have  found  the  ministers 
disposed  to  give  him  all  due  satisfaction,  and  might 
have  derived  from  them  the  most  essential  and  efficient 
support.  The  submission  which  the  nobility  yielded 
to  him  was  always  partial  and  Drecarious.  In  the  dis- 
pute which  soon  after  arose  between  him  and  the 
Queen,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  person  of  the  young 
Prince,  he  was  deserted  by  some  of  his  principal 
courtiers.  His  favourites  engaged  in  cabals  against 
him,  and  Lennox,  for  whom  be  had  done  so  much,  re- 
peatedly connived  at  the  audacious  attempts  of  Both- 
well.  The  preachers  were  inclined  to  favour  no  fac- 
tion in  the  state.  The  selfishness  and  avarice  of  the 
barons  had  weaned  them  from  any  dependence  which 
they  might  once  have  been  disposed  to  place  on  that 
order ;  and  there  was  not  at  that  time  a  single  noble- 
man to  whom  they  looked  up  as  a  protector,  or  who 
possessed  any  considerable  share  of  their  confidence. 
Had  their  jealousies  not  been  awakened  and  kept  alive 
by  tho  misconduct  of  the  King,  the  leading  men  among 
them  possessed  too  much  sense,  and  were  too  well 
aware  that  the  safety  of  the  church,  including  their 
own,  depended  on  the  stability  of  his  government,  to 
indulge  in  or  countenance  any  freedoms  from  the  pul- 
pit that  tended  to  embarrass  his  administration,  or  to 
bring  his  person  into  contempt.||     The  joint  influence 

*  Some  judicious  and  pertinent  remarks  on  this  act,  and  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates— the  freedom  used  by  the  minis- 
ters in  their  sermons,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Cook's  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  18—20. 

f  The  language  employed  by  James  in  requesting  this  may 
be  referred  to  ns  an  exculpation  of  the  ministers  from  the  charge 
often  brought  against.  Uwm:  M3.  that  they  will  excommunteat 
Mr.  Andro  hunter  for  bringing  in  ane  scandall  upon  thair  pro- 
fessioun,  as  the  first  opin  iraitour  of  thair  functioun  again*  ane 
christian  king  of  thair  religioun  and  thair  naturall  soveraigne." 
M*uik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  174,  a.)  James  Melville  says  that  the 
Presbytery  of  St  Andrews  had  previously  deposed  Hunter. 
(Diary,  p.  Ml.)  w  ,  .„       ^. 

t  Buik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  ff.  167—174.  Melville's  Diary,  p. 
230—232.     Spotswood,  406. 

H  Bruce,  at  the  time  he  was  using  the  greatest  freedom  in  re- 
buking the  court,  said :  **  It  is  our  parts  to  crave  it  (wisdom  to 
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of  their  doctrine  and  discipline  presented  to  James  a 
powerful  instrument,  not  possessed  by  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, for  suppressing  the  feuds  of  the  nobility, 
purifying  the  administration  of  justice,  and  civilizing 
and  reforming  the  morals  of  the  people.  Had  he  known 
how  to  avail  himself  of  this,  his  reign  in  Scotland 
might  have  been  tranquil  and  happy. 

Although  the  popish  noblemen  were  now  in  a  state 
of  open  rebellion,  they  found  advocates  in  the  Parlia- 
ment which  was  held  in  the  month  of  June.  Melville 
was  present,  and  appeared  for  the  church  before  the 
Lords  of  Articles.  He  urged  the  adopting  of  deci- 
sive measures  against  the  delinquents  as  necessa- 
ry to  the  security  of  religion  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  "  Sir,  (said  he,  addressing  the  King,) 
many  think  it  a  matter  of  great  weight  to  overthrow 
the  estate  of  three  so  great  men.  I  grant  it  is  so : 
but  yot  it  is  a  weightier  matter  to  overthrow,  and 
expel  out  of  the  country,  three  far  greater;  to  wit, 
true  religion,  the  quietness  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  prosperous  estate  of  tho  King.  If  ye  can  get  us 
a  better  commonwealth  than  our  own,  (continued  he, 
directing  his  speech  to  the  lords,)  and  a  better  King, 
we  are  content  that  the  traitorous  lords  bo  spared ; 
otherwise,  we  desire  you  to  do  your  duty."  He  ob- 
jected, that  some  who  were  present  and  prepared  to 
vote,  were  excluded  by  law,  and  particularly  the  Prior 
of  Pluscarden.  One  of  the  lords  said,  that  the  Prior  was 
a  man  of  honourable  place,  being  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  "  More  honourable  men  than  he  are  de- 
barred from  a  place  among  the  Lords  of  Articles,"  re- 
plied Melville.  The  King  acknowledged  that  this  was 
true,  and  promised  to  attend  to  the  matter.  Melville 
went  on  to  say,  that  there  were  other  individuals  on 
the  Articles  who  were  strongly  suspected  of  partiality 
in  this  cause,  and  of  being  almost  as  guilty  as  those 
who  were  under  process.  The  abbots  of  Kinloss  and 
Inchaffray  smiled  to  each  other.  "  Whom  do  you 
mean  !"  said  the  King.  "  One  who  laughs  across  the 
table,"  replied  Melville.  u  Do  you  mean  me  V*  said 
Kinloss.  u  If  you  confess  yourself  guilty,  I  will  not 
clear  you;  but  I  meant  Inchaffray."  "Mr.  Edward, 
(said  his  Majesty  to  Kinlos9)  that  is  Judas's  question, 
hit  /,  Master?"  a  remark  which  excited  laughter. 
The  majority  of  the  Lords  of  Articles  voted  for  the 
forfeiture  of  the  three  earls,  and  the  judgment  was  rat- 
ified by  Parliament.* 

On  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  by  the  popish 
lords  at  Glenlivet,  the  King  set  out  for  the  north,  at 
the  head  of  some  troops  to  oppose  the  rebels.  At  his 
express  request,  he  was  accompanied  by  Melville, 
his  nephew,  and  two  other  ministers.  Had  it  not 
been  for  their  presence,  the  expedition  must  have  end- 
ed disgracefully.  The  popish  chiefs  retired  into  their 
fastnesses,  and  the  royal  forces  were  ready  to  disband 
for  want  of  pay.  So  great  was  the  distrust  of  his 
Majesty's  professions,  that  the  nation  testified  no  dis- 
position to  raise  the  supplies  necessary  to  insure  the 
success  of  an  expedition  of  which  they  highly  approv- 
ed. In  this  emergency,  James  Melville  was  despatch- 
ed to  the  south  with  recommendatory  letters  from 
his  brethren,  to  procure  contributions  in  the  principal 
towns.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  camp  when  meas- 
ures were  proposed  which  would  have  disgraced  his 
mission,  and  contradicted  the  assurances  which  he 
was  authorized  to  give  in  the  name  of  the  King.  But, 
after  the  greater  part  of  the  Privy  Counsellors  had 
given  their  opinion  that  it  was  not  fit  to  proceed  to  ex- 

the  King:)  becaus  for  as  loufcs  as  he  i<*,  he  is  the  greatest  bles- 
sing that  ever  we  shall  see."  And  in  another  sermon :  •"  Surely 
the  only  band  temporal  I  that  holds  up  the  commonweill  here, 
quhilk  i*  ro mouse  on  all  sides,  and  is  like  to  fall  down,  stands 
upon  that  prince.  Suppose  he  be  many  waves  abused,  out  of 
question  an  he  war  removed — I  look  to  see  confusion  multiplied 
on  confusion."  (MS.  Notes  of  Sermons  by  Robert  Bruce: 
Wod row's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  14, 15.) 

*  Cald.  iv.  392,  393.  The  Form  and  Probation  of  the  sum- 
wonds  of  treaion,  p.  398.    Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iv.  56—61. 


tremities  against  the  insurgents,  Melville  i 
forcibly  against  the  proposal,  and  bis  arguments  mads 
such  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  who  were  present,  that  his  Majesty  deemed 
it  prudent  to  dissent  from  the  majority  of  hts  council, 
and  issued  immediate  orders  for  throwing  down  StrauV 
bogie,  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly. 
This  decisive  measure  produced  the  expected  effect 
upon  the  popish  earls,  who  soon  after  quitted  the  king- 
dom.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusions  caused  by  the  re- 
bellion of  the  popish  lords,  great  joy  was  diffused 
through  the  nation  by  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  crows. 
Melville  celebrated  that  event  in  an  elegant  little  poem, 
in  which  he  predicted  that  the  infant  prince  would 
unite  the  crowns  of  Britain,  and  humble  the  pride  of 
Spain  and  Rome: 

Futo  donee  Iberico 
Late*  rabacto,  sab  pedibus  jpremu 

Claras  triumpho  delibatt 

Geryonis  triplicem  tiaram. 
Qua  nunc  revinctus  tetnpora  Cerberus 
Romanus  atra  condoplicat  face 

Da  rupe  Tarpeja  fragoret 

Tartarcoa  tonitru  trewendo. 
Quo  terrain  inertera,  qso  mare  barbarum, 
Orcumque,  et  oraa  temUt  igneas 

Septem,  potitus  verna  sceptris, 

Et  sollo,  gemini  draconis-t 

The  poet,  however,  lived  to  see  his  prediction  contra- 
dicted, and  to  sing  in  other  strains  the  premature  death 
of  a  prince  whose  rare  virtues  and  talents  had  excited 
universal  expectation.  David  Cunninghame,  bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  was  employed  to  celebrate  the  baptism  of 
Prince  Henry ;  a  circumstance  which,  when  compar- 
ed with  what  took  plaee  at  the  Coronation  of  the 
Queen,  may  be  viewed  as  indicating  that  the  court  had 
altered  its  intentions  as  to  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  already  meditated  the  gradual  restoratioi 
of  the  episcopal  order.$ 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1595,  Melville  was  in- 
volved in  trouble  through  his  friendship  for  David 
Black.     Black  had  commenced  a  process  against  Bal- 
four of  Burley,  who  retained  possession  of  a  house  in 
the  Abbey  which  had  been  assigned  as  a  manse  to  the 
•  minister  of  St.  Andrews.]     Fearing  that  he  would  lose 
his  cause,  Burley  stirred  up  the  court  against  his 
'.  prosecutor,   whom   he  accused   of  reviling   the  late 
|  Queen,  in  his  sermons.     Melville  was  charged  with 
abetting  him  in  his  seditious  harangues,  and  both  were 
j  summoned  before  the   King  at  Falkland.     At   their 
1  arrival  Black  was  brought  before  an  assembly  consist- 
,  inp;  partly  of  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  partly 
I  of  ministers  called  together  from  the  neighbouring  pax- 

1  *  Rcrord  of  Privy  Council,  Oct  19,  and  28. 1594.  Melville's 
1  Diary,  n.  232—236."  Cald.  iv.  402,  407—418. 
:  f  This  poem  was  published  under  the  following  title:  "Prin- 
I  cipit  Scoti-Brittanorvm  Natalia.  Edinbvrgi  Excudebat  Ro- 
bertus  Waldegraue,  Serenissimae  Regiae  Majestatis  Typogra- 
j  phus.  Anno  1594."  4to.  four  leaves.  A  poem  entitled  "Amvle- 
!  turn"  U  subjoined  to  it. 

j      \   The  Account  of  the  Baptism  of  Henry  Prince  of  Scotland, 

,  has  been  frequently  printed.     I  do  not  know  that  the   conclod- 

j  ing  orations  of  the   Bishop  were  ever  published,   but  they  are 

preserved  in  MS.  in  the   British  Museum:  ••  Frederici  Henrici 

Principis    Scotorum    Sarra   Lustralia,   actore    atque   auctore 

I  Dauide  Cuninghamo,  Episoopo  Aberdonensi,  celebrata  Niueo- 

!  duni  Sterlingorum  Septemhns  1594."  (Harl.  MSS.4043.  4044.) 

I  They  consist  of  a   "  Votum"  in   verse,  and  "  Eucharisteria,** 

addressed  to  the  ambassadors,  in  prose.     The   former  contains 

the  following  encomium  upon  the  royal  parents: 

Sin  te  exempla  sequi  juvat  aut  vestigia  regum, 
Nequicquain  antiquata  petas,  quae  occlusa  vetastaa 
Occulit,  ast  unum  patrem  tuireris,  et  unum 
Patrem  qui  rcges  tantum  super  altior  o nines, 
Astnro*  quantum  Phoebus  super  emicat  ignes. 
Nee  pa  mm  matre  est,  tantaque  viragine  nasci 
Filia  qua;  regis  conjunxque  sororque  parensqat), 
Sed  so  pert  ns  mentis  sortem  saxumque  genasqae. 

||   Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  176,  b. 
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ishes.  He  expressed  his  willingness  to  give  so  ac- 
count of  his  doctrine  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  Majes- 
ty and  the  individuals  present,  but  objected  to  being 
pot  on  his  trial  before  an  assembly  which  was  neither 
civil  nor  ecclesiastical.  His  objections  were,  how- 
ever, summarily  overruled,  and  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses was  already  begun,  when  Melville,  suspecting 
the  irregular  proceedings  which  were  going  on,  knocked 
at  the  door  and  was  admitted.  Having  obtained  permis- 
sion to  speak  on  a  mode  of  proceedure  which  tended 
to  prejudge  the  rights  of  the  church  and  his  own  cause, 
he  told  his  Majesty,  what  he  had  often  rung  in  his  ears, 
that  though  he  was  the  King  of  Scotland,  he  was  not 
the  King  of  the  church  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  there  was 
no  court  assembled  there  which  had  a  right  to  try  the 
cause  which  he  had  brought  before  them.  "  But," 
continued  he,  "  if  King  James  the  Sixth  has  any  judi- 
cature or  cause  here,  it  should  be  to  judge,  not  the 
faithful  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  (turning  to  Bur- 
ley)  this  traitor,  who  has  committed  diverse  points  of 
high  treason  against  his  Majesty's  civil  laws,  by  tak- 
ing his  peaceable  subjects  in  the  night  out  of  their  \ 
houses,  and  resetting  in  his  own  house  the  King's  | 
rebels  and  forfeited  enemies."  Burley  fell  on  his  | 
knees  before  his  Majesty,  and  craved  justice.  "  Jus-] 
tice !"  exclaimed  Melville,  "  would  to  God  you  had  > 
it!  You  would  not  then  be  here  to  bring  a  judgment 
from  Christ  upon  the  King,  and  thus  falsely  and  un- 
justly to  vex  and  accuse  the  faithful  servants  of  God." 
James  attempted  to  silence  him  by  assuming  an  air 
and  tone  of  authority,  but  the  feelings  of  Melville 
were  wrought  up  to  too  high  a  pitch  to  suffer  him  to 
pay  regard  to  frowns  or  threats ;  and  bis  Majesty  was 
raip  to  allay  the  heat  by  addressing  the  parties  in  a 
jocular  strain,  and  telling  them,  u  that  they  were  both 
little  men,  and  their  heart  was  at  their  mouth.1'  By 
this  affray  the  trial  was  suddenly  broken  off  as  it  had 
been  irregularly  begun.  The  affair  was  at  last  brought 
to  a  happy  termination  by  the  wisdom  of  James  Mel- 
ville, who  had  been  sent  for  by  his  uncle  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion.  He  acquainted  the  Earl  of  Mar,  with 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  case ;  set  before  him  the 
injurious  consequences  which  would  arise  from  a  breach 
between  the  church  and  the  King,  at  a  time  when  the 
court  was  divided  and  the  country  far  from  being  in  a 
settled  state;  and  persuaded  him  to  mitigate  his  Ma- 
jesty's resentment,  and  bring  about  an  accommodation 
on  reasonable  terms.  The  consequence  was,  that 
Black,  bring  admitted  to  a  private  interview,  satisfied 
the  king  that  he  had  spoken  with  great  respect  of  his 
mother,  and  touched  very  gently  on  the  errors  of  her 
administration ;  professed  that  he  had  no  design  of  in- 
sinuating that  the  extraordinary  measures  taken  by  the 
nation  during  her  reign  should  be  adopted  in  the  pres- 
ent; and,  as  his  Majesty  was  afraid  that  the  seditious 
would  put  such  a  construction  on  his  words,  promised 
to  abstain  for  the  future  from  such  forms  of  speech  as 
he  had  used.  Melville  too  was  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence, and  after  free  but  amicable  reasoning  with  James, 
was  graciously  dismissed. 

All  parties  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  con- 
duct or  James  Melville  in  this  affair,  but  he  observed 
thit  from  this  time  his  credit  with  the  King  declined. 
His  object  in  cultivating  the  interest  which  he  had  at 
court  was  to  persuade  his  Majesty  that  the  ministers 
loved  him,  and  were  disposed  to  please  him  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  their  sense  of  duly ;  that  so  the  affairs 
of  church  and  state  might  be  conducted  harmoniously, 
or  with  as  little  jarring  as  possible.  His  Majesty,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  gain  him  over  to  an 
approbation  of  court-measures ;  but  finding,  after  an 
experiment  of  two  years,  that  he  could  not  detach  him 
from  his  brethren,  he  withdrew  the  remarks  of  regard 
and  confidence  with  which  he  had  hitherto  honoured 
him.  Among  those  who  are  to  be  found  in  kings' 
courts  few  are  like-minded  with  James  Melville.  He 
annually  expended  the  half  of  his  stipend  on  the  public 


service :  and  as  for  gifts  from  the  crown,  I  sought 
none,  (says  he)  and  I  got  none  unsought."* 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  Melville,  along  with  his 
nenhew  and  Bruce,  visited  Lord  Thirlstane,  the  Chan- 
cellor, in  his  castle  beside  Lauder.  His  lordship  was 
then  on  his  death-bed,  and  the  conversation  which  he 
held  with  them  was  highly  satisfactory  to  his  visitors. 
The  loss  of  this  able  statesman  was  quickly  felt  by 
the  nation,  and  must  be  viewed  as  a  principal  means 
of  bringing  on  those  evils  with  which  the  church  was 
soon  after  assailed. f 

The  year  1596  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  "  It  had,"  says  James  Melville, 
"  a  strange  variety  and  mixture;  the  beginning  thereof 
with  a  shew  of  profit  in  planting  the  churches  with 
perpetual  local  stipends;  the  midst  of  it  very  comfort- 
able for  the  exercise  of  reformation  and  renewing  the 
covenant;  but  the  end  of  it  tragical  in  wasting  the 
Zion  of  our  Jerusalem,  the  church  of  Edinburgh,  and 
threatening  no  less  to  many  of  the  rest."  The  first  of 
these  measures  was  defeated  by  the  same  cause  which 
had  opposed  its  adoption  in  every  shape  since  the  Re- 
formation. £  The  second  measure  commenced  under 
more  favourable  auspices,  and,  though  interrupted  by 
the  confusions  which  ensued,  was  productive  of  good 
and  lasting  effects.  It  originated  with  that  pious  and 
honest  minister  of  the  Gospel,  John  Davidson. J  His 
mind  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  deeply  affected 
with  various  corruptions  in  the  church.  He  lamented 
the  inefficacy  of  the  means  which  had  hitherto  been 
used  to  correct  them.  He  was  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  which  might  ensue,  if  the  constancy  of 
ministers  and  people,  in  adhering  to  their  religious  pro- 
fession, should  be  subjected  to  any  severe  trial.  And 
he  was  anxious  that  a  great  and  general  effort  should 
be  made  to  bring  about  such  a  reformation  as  all  good 
men  wished  to  see  accomplished.  Accordingly,  be 
laid  a  proposal  to  this  purpose  before  the  presbytery 
of  Haddington,  who  transmitted  it,  in  the  form  of  aji 
overture,  to  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  the  month  of  March.  The  overture  was 
unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Assembly ;  and  a 
writing  was  immediately  drawn  up,  containing  an  enu- 
meration of  the  evils  to  be  reformed,  under  the  four 
following  heads  :  Corruptions  in  the  persons  and  lives 
of  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  offences  in  his  Majesty's 
house;  the  common  corruptions  of  all  estates;  and  of- 
fences in  the  courts  of  justice.  Great  moderation  was 
used  in  specifying  the  offences  of  the  royal  household, 
and  of  the  civil  courts.  The  ministers  did  not  spare 
their  own  order,  and  that  part  of  the  statement  which 
related  to  them  was  larger  than  all  the  rest  taken  to- 
gether^ On  the  motion  of  Melville,  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  reforming  ministers,  and  the  censures  to 
be  inflicted  on  them  for  particular  acts  of  delinquency, 
were  condescended  on.  As  a  primary  step  to  reforma- 
tion, and  according  to  an  approved  practice  in  the  best 
times  of  the  church,  the  members  of  Assembly  agreed 


•  Melville'*  Diary,  p.  237—242. 

f  Ibid.  p.  242.  £imsoni  Annales,  p.  73.  Spotswood,  p.  411. 
Melville  testified  bis  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Chancellor, 
in  an  epitaph.     Delitie  Poet.  Scot.  ii.  116. 

I  The  plan  of  providing  fixed  stipends  here  referred  to  was 
drawn  up  by  Secretary  Lindsay,  and  has  been  preserved  at 
length  by  James  Melville.  (Melville's  Diary,  p.  244—254.) 
Those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  its  provisions  may  con- 
sult Printed  Calderwood,  (p.  325—328.)  or  the  more  abridged 
account  of  it  given  by  Dr.  Cook.  (Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, ii.  55 — 59.)  The  constant  plat,  as  it  was  called,  became 
a  convenient  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  who  set  it  in  mo- 
tion whenever  tney  wished  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers  in 
any  of  their  measures. 

[|  He  was  admitted  minister  of  Prestonpans  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1595-6.     (Rec.  of  the  Presb.  of  Haddington. ) 

{  Buik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  ff.  178. 179.  This  record  contains 
the  offences  of  the  ministers  only;  but  the  entire  paper  may  be 
seen  in  Printed  Calderwood,  p.  314—320.  The  following  is  the 
only  specification  of  personal  vice  in  the  King:  *'  His  Maj.  it 
blotted  with  banning  and  swearing,  which  is  common  to  court- 
iers also." 
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lords,  and  pledged  his  word,  that  the  proposals  which 
they  had  been  allowed  to  make  should  not  be  received 
till  they  left  the  kingdom,  and  that,  even  then,  he 
would  shew  them  no  favour  before  they  satisfied  the 
church.* 

But  "  the  church  got  only  words  and  promises ;  her 
enemies  got  the  deed  and  effect."!  The  design  of  re- 
storing the  popish  noblemen  was  persevered  in ;  the 
Countess  or  lluntly  was  invited  by  the  King  to  the 
baptism  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth;  and  Lady  Living- 
ston, an  adherent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  was 
appointed  to  have  the  care  of  the  person  of  tho  young 
princess.  Upon  this  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  at 
the  desire  of  their  brethren  in  fife,  called  together  the 
commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  4  1  hey,  with 
the  advice  of  deputies  from  the  different  synods,  drew 
up  a  representation  of  the  dangers  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  measures  best  calculated  for  averting  them. 
This  was  transmitted  to  every  presbytery.  It  propo- 
sed that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
popish  lords  should  be  intimated  anew;  and  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ministers  from  the  different  quarters  of 
the  kingdom,  should  sit  at  Edinburgh,  during  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  as  an  ordinary  council  of  the  church,  to  re- 
ceive information,  and  to  convoke,  if  they  should  see 
cause,  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Despairing  of  being  able  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  the  scheme  which  it 
was  bent  on  accomplishing,  the  court  resolved  to  put 
them  on  their  own  defence,  by  attacking  their  privi- 
leges. This  was  first  ascertained  by  the  commission- 
ers on  the  9th  of  November,  at  an  interview  which  they 
had  requested  with  the  King  for  the  purpose  of  remo- 
ving the  jealousies  which  had  arisen  between  them. 
On  that  occasion,  his  Majesty  told  them  that  there 
could  be  no  agreement  between  him  and  them,  till  the 
marches  of  their  jurisdiction  were  rid,  and  unless  the 
following  points  wore  conceded  to  him:  That  the 
preachers  should  not  introduce  matters  of  state  into 
their  sermons ;  that  the  General  Assembly  should  not 
be  convened  without  his  authority  and  special  com- 
mand ;  that  nothing  done  in  it  should  be  held  valid  un- 
til ratified  by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  acts  of  Par- 
liament ;  -and  that  none  of  the  church-courts  should  take 
cognizance  of  any  offence  which  was  punishable  by  the 
criminal  law  of  the  country.  If,  after  this  declaration, 
any  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  court  still  remain- 
ed on  the  minds  of  the  ministers,  it  was  removed  by 
the  information,  that  David  Black  had  been  served  with 
a  summons  to  auswer  before  the  Privy  Council  forcer- 
tain  expressions  used  by  him  in  his  sermons.  Satis- 
fied that  the  overthrow  of  their  liberties  was  aimed  at, 
the  commissioners  resolved  on  making  a  firm  and 
united  resistance  to  this  premeditated  attack.  They 
wrote  to  the  several  presbyteries  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  against  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  to  dis- 
unite them ;  they  exhorted  them  to  turn  their  attention 
particularly  to  those  points  which  were  likely  to  be- 
come the  subjects  of  controversy  ;  and  they  appointed 
certain  individuals  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  acts 
of  Privy  Council  and  Parliament  which  had  been  made 
in  favour  of  the  liberties  and  discipline  of  the  church. 
Haying  in  vain  used  means  to  prevail  on  the  King  to 
desist  from  the  prosecution  of  Black,  tho  commission- 
ers, after  deliberation,  agreed  that  the  rights  of  the 
church  were  inseparably  connected  with  his  cause,  and 
advised  him  to  decline  the  judgment  of  the  Privy 
Council  as  incompetent  to  decide  at  first  instance  on 
the  accusation  brought  against  him.  A  declinature 
having  been  drawn  up  in  this  form,  it  was  sent  through 


*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  276—278.  Episl.  Philadelphi  Vin- 
dirirr:  Altare  Dama.tr..  p.  754,  755. 

t  This  was  the  saying  of  Patrick  Galloway,  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  King'*  house;  at  which  James  was  so  much  offend- 
ed, that  he  refused  for  a  considerable  time  to  admit  him  into 
his  presence.     (Printed  Calderwood,  p.  336.) 

t  Record  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  5th  October,  1596. 


the  presbyteries,  and  subscribed  in  m  very  short  time 
by  upwards  of  three  hundred  ministers.  The  contest 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic  authorities  now  be- 
came open ;  each  had  recourse  to  its  own  weapons  is 
defence  of  its  claims ;  and  high  and  strong  measures 
were  taken  on  both  aides. 

According  to  Spotswood's  representation,  it  was 
chiefly  through  the  persuasions  of  Melville  that  the 
commissioners  of  the  church  were  induced  to  make  a 
common  cause  with  Black.  He  adds,  that,  when  h 
was  proposed  to  give  in  a  declinature,  *'  this  was  hsU 
a  dangerous  course,  and  earnestly  dissuaded  by  sons 
few,  but  they  were  cried  down  by  the  greater  Num- 
ber."* I  have  no  doubt  that  Melville  joined  in  advi- 
sing this  step.  Hia  friendship  for  Black,  his  convic- 
tion of  the  innocence  of  his  friend,  and  his  having  for- 
merly adopted  the  same  course  when  a  similar  chares 
was  brougnt  against  himself,  put  this  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable doubt.  But  that  there  was  any  thing  like  as 
opposition  among  the  ministers  to  the  course  white 
was  taken,  I  have  seen  no  good  reason  to  believe.  The 
fact  is,  that  there  never  was  more  unanimity  in  the 
church  than  was  displayed  in  this  cause.  All  seemed 
to  be  animated  with  the  same  sentiment  as  to  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  the  encroachments  of  the  court,  and 
the  necessity  of  resisting  them.  Rollock,  Lindsay, 
and  Buchanan,  who  were  most  distinguished  for  mod 
eration,  and  Gladstanes,  Nicolson,  and  Galloway,  whs 
were  afterwards  most  active  in  advancing  the  views  of 
the  King,  testified  the  greatest  aeal  and  forwardness  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  church  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.j- 

It  is  commonly  taken  for  granted,  even  by  those  whs 
are  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  ministers,  that  during 
the  disputes  between  the  King  and  the  church  respect- 
ing the  popish  noblemen,  Blaek  preached  a  sermon  is 
which  be  used  a  number  of  freedoms  with  the  royal 
family,  the  counsellors,  and  judges,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  wese  very  unseasonable,  and  afforded  the  court  a 
handle  against  him  and  his  brethren^  But  this  is  net 
a  correct  view  of  the  ease.  Blaek  was  summoned  w- 
per  inyuirendia  ,*  and  when,  at  hia  appearance  before 
the  Privy  Council  on  the  10th  of  November,  he  object- 
ed to  this  mode  of  procedure  as  inquisitorial  and  ille- 
gal, he  was  told,  and  told  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
general  charge  was  restricted  to  the  particular  one  con- 
tained in  a  Tetter  from  the  English  ambassador,  com- 
plaining of  liberties  which  had  been  taken  with  the 
character  of  his  mistress. j|  His  summons  bore  that  be 
was  to  be  examined,  not  concerning  alleged  treasona- 
ble or  seditious  language,  but  "touching  certain  unde- 
cent  and  uncomely  speeches  uttered  by  him  in  diverse 
his  sermons  made  in  St.  Andrews."§  So  trivial  were 
the  delations,  or  so  suspicious  the  channels  through 
which  they  came,  that  his  Majesty  professed  to  the 
commissioners,  that  "  he  did  not  think  much  of  that 
matter;  only  they  should  cause  him  appear  and  take 
some  course  for  pacifying  the  English  ambassador: 
but  take  heed  (said  he)  that  you  do  not  decline  the  ju- 
dicatory; for  if  you  do,  it  will  be  worse  than  any  thiug 
that  has  yr<t  fallen  out.,,€[  Black  gave  an  explanation 
which  satisfied  Bowes,  the  English  ambassador,  who 
had  been  pushed  on  to  complain  of  him.**  But,  instead 
of  dropping  the  process,  the  court  served  Black  with  a 

*  Spotswood's  History,  p.  420,  421. 

T  Ibid.  p.  423— 430.     Printed  Cald.  p.  333— 336. 

t  Spotstvood  says,  "  Whilst  things  thus  past  betwixt  the 
Kinp  and  the  church,  a  now  occasion  of  trouble  was  presented 
by  Mr.  David  Blake,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrews,  who 
had  in  one  of  his  sermons  cast  forth  diverse  speeches  rail  of 
spight  against  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Lords  of  Council  and 
Session,  and  amongst  the  rest  had  called  the  Queen  of  England 
an  Atheist,  a  Woman  of  no  religion."  (Hist,  p.  420.)  The 
minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  which  the  archbishop  bad  ac- 
cess, do  not  warrant  this  statement. 

IJ  See.  the  minute  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  Note  KK. 

jj    Ibid.  f  Spotswood,  p.  421. 

**  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  246. 
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r  libel,  containing  articles  of  charge  which  had  been 
collected  since  hie  former  appearance,  and  which  re- 
lated to  his  sermons  and  conduct  daring  the  three  pre- 
ceding years.  In  short,  it  appears  from  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding*, that  the  offence  was  not  offered,  hut  eagerly 
sought ;  and  that  "  the  process  against  Mr.  Black  was 
hot  a  policy  to  divert  the  ministers  from  prosecuting 
their  suit  against  the  popish  earls."*  The  accusations 
in  the  second  libel  were  odious ;  but,  although  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  used  expressions  which  gave  some 
occasion  for  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
language  was  wrested  and  his  meaning  misrepresented. 
At  nis  appearance,  he  protested  that  the  charges  were 
utterly  false  and  calumnious,  and  had  been  devised  by 
informers  who  were  filled  with  resentment  against  him 
for  bringing  them  under  church  censure  for  their 
multa.f  He  produced,  in  support  of  his  i  nnocence,  the 
testimonials  of  the  provost,£  bailies,  and  council  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  of  the  rector,  dean  of  faculty,  professors, 
and  regents  of  the  university.  He  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  submit  immediately  to  the  trial  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  that  article  of  the  libel  which  charged  him 
with  having  raised  companies  of  armed  men  in  June 
1594.  Ana  he  requested  that  the  other  articles  should 
be)  remitted  to  the  presbytery  of  his  bounds,  to  which, 
and  not  to  the  Privy  Council,  it  belonged  to  judge,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  the  doctrines  which  lie  had  deliv- 
ered from  the  pulpit.  On  the  30th  of  November,  the 
day  fixed  for  hearing  his  cause,  Black  was  assisted  in 
his  defence  by  Pont  and  Bruce.  The  council  rejected 
the  declinature,  and,  disregarding  the  testimonials 
which  he  produced  in  his  favour,  proceeded  to  sustain 
themselves  judges  of  the  whole  libel ;  upon  which 
Black  refused  to  plead.  At  a  subsequent  diet  they 
found  all  the  charges  against  him  proved,  and  senten- 
ced him  to  be  confined  beyond  the  North  Water,  until 
his  Majesty  resolved  what  farther  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  on  him.| 

I  have  already  inquired  at  some  length  into  the 
merits  of  this  question,  which  had  formerly  been  the 
subject  of  litigation  between  the  church  and  the  courU$ 
It  is  common  to  censure  the  ministers  for  imprudence 
in  entering  wfth  so  much  warmth  into  Black* a  defence, 
when  they  were  involved  in  another  dispute  with  the 
King.  But  from  the  preceding  statement  it  appears 
that  they  were  forced  into  it.  Besides,  the  question 
respecting  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit,  considered  in  all 
its  bearings,  was  of  more  importance  than  that  which 
related  to  the  popish  lords.  These  noblemen,  if  restor- 
ed, might  have  distracted  the  country,  but  they  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  ruin  it,  so  long  as  tbe  preach- 
ers were  allowed  to  retain  their  wonted  freedom  of 
speech.  A  law  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
restraining  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  alone  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  on  matters  of  state,  was  more  to 
be  dreaded  at  that  time  than  the  presence  of  ten  thou- 
sand armed  Spaniards  in  the  heart  of  Scotland.  The 
question  was  important  in  another  point  of  view.  The 
indefinite  restraint  of  public  rebukes  and  censures  of 
immorality,  at  least  so  far  as  concerned  all  who  had 
any  connexion  with  the  court,  was  ultimately  aimed 
mi.%    Persons  may  declaim  at  their  pleasure  on  the 

•  Spotswood,  p.  421. 

f  The  principal  informer  was  John  Rutherford,  minister  of 


Kllconqubar,  whom  Black  had  prosecuted  before  the  presby- 
ter? for  non-residence.  (A (tare  Damasc.  p.  425.  Crawford's 
MS.  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  193.) 

J  The  laird  of  Dairsie,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  parti- 
ality for  Black,  was  at  that  time  provost. 

I  See  Note  KK.  Cotton  MSS.  Cal.  D.  ii.  96.  Spotswood, 
414 — 427.  A  foil  account  of  the  proceedings  in  this  aftair  is 
given  »«  Printed  Calderwood,  p.  345—356. 

*  See  above,  p.  260, 263. 

T  **  Because  impiety  dare  not  be  yet  so  impudent  to  crave  in 
siprnase  terms  that  sinne  be  not  rebuked,  (sav  tbe  commission- 
era  of  the  church,)  it  ft  sought  only  that  his  Majesty  and  Coun- 
cil be  aclmowledgedjudfres  in  matters  civil  and  criminal,  trea- 
sonable and  seditious,  which  shall  be  found  uttered  by  any  min- 
ister is  hi* doctrine;  thinking  to  draw  tbe  rebuke  of  sinne,  in 


insufferable  license  in  which  the  preachers  indulged ; 
but  it  will  be  found  on  examination,  that  the  discour- 
agement of  vice  and  impiety,  the  checking  of  the 
most  crying  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  preserving  of  common  peace  and  order  in  the 
country,  depended  upon  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit,  to 
a  degree  which  no  one  who  is  not  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  state  of  things  can  conceive.* 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here  the  following  en- 
ergetic, and,  I  must  say,  affecting  passage,  which  no 
person  can  read  without  feeling  that  he  reads  the  heart 
of  the  writers.  It  is  taken  from  an  address  which  the 
commissioners  of  the  church  presented  to  the  King 
and  council  on  the  morning  of  Black's  trial.  "  We 
are  compelled,  for  clearing  of  our  ministry  from  all  sus- 
picion of  such  unnatural  affection  and  offices  towards 
your  Majesty  and  the  state  of  your  Majesty's  country, 
to  call  that  great  Judge  who  searcheth  the  hearts,  and 
shall  give  recompense  to  every  one  conform  to  the  se- 
cret t nought  thereof,  to  be  judge  betwixt  us  and  the 
authors  of  all  these  malisious  calumnies.  Before  his 
tribunal  we  protest,  that  we  always  bare,  now  bear, 
and  shall  bear,  God  willing,  to  our  life's  end,  as  loyal 
affection  to  your  Majesty  as  any  of  your  Majesty's 
best  subjects  within  your  Majesty's  realm,  of  what- 
somever  degree ;  and  according  to  our  power  and  call- 
ing shall  be,  by  the  grace  of  God,  as  ready  to  procure 
and  maintain  your  Majesty's  welfare,  peace,  and  ad- 
vancement, as  any  of  the  best  affectioned  whatsomever. 
We  call  your  Majesty's  own  heart  to  record,  whether 
you  have  not  found  it  so  in  effect  in  your  Majesty's 
straits,  and  if  your  Majesty  be  not  persuaded  to  find 
the  like  of  us  all,  if  it  fall  out  that  your  Mnjesty  have 
occasion  in  these  difficulties  to  have  the  trial  of  the  af- 
fection of  your  subjects  again.  Whatsoever  we  have 
uttered,  either  in  our  doctrine  or  in  other  actions  to- 
ward your  Majesty,  it  hath  proceeded  of  a  zealous  af- 
fection toward  your  Majesty's  welfare  above  all  things 
next  to  the  honour  of  God,  as  we  protest ;  choosing 
rather  by  the  liberty  of  our  admonitions  to  hazard  our- 
selves, than  by  our  silence  to  suffer  your  Majesty  to  draw 
on  the  guiltiness  of  any  sin  that  might  involve  your  Ma- 
jesty in  die  wrath  and  judgment  of  God.  In  respect 
whereof  we  most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  so  to 
esteem  of  us  and  our  proceedings  as  tending  always, 
in  great  sincerity  of  our  hearts,  to  the  establishing 
of  religion,  the  surety  of  your  Majesty's  estate  and 
crown,  (which  we  acknowledge  to  be  inseparably  join- 
ed therewith)  and  to  the  common  peace  and  welfaro 
of  the  whole  country.  We  persuade  ourselves  that 
howsoever  the  first  motion  of  this  action  might  have 
proceeded  upon  a  purpose  of  your  Majesty  to  have 
the  limits  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  distinguished 
from  the  civil,  yet  the  same  is  entertained  ana  blown 
up  by  the  favourers  of  thoso  that  are  and  shall  prove 
in  the  end  the  greatest  enemies  that  either  your  Majes- 
ty or  the  cause  of  God  can  have  in  this  country ;  think- 
ing thereby  to  engender  such  a  misliking  betwixt  your 
Majesty  and  the  ministry  as  shall  by  time  take  away 
all  farther  trust,  and  in  end  work  a  division  irreconcil- 
able, wherethrough  your  Majesty  might  be  brought  to 
think  your  greatest  friends  to  be  your  enemies,  and 
your  greatest  enemies  to  be  your  friends.    There  is  no 


in  tbe  King,  councell,  or  their  proceedings,  under  the  name  of 
one  of  these  crimes."    (Printed  Calderwood,  p.  362.) 

f  The  author  of  a  letter,  which  was  given  in  to  the  palace 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  the  Minister  of  Kilconquhar,  and 
which  fretted  James  exceedingly,  says,  "Had  not  the  disci- 
pline of  the  kirk  been  more  reverently  and  better  executed  than 
the  civil!  policy  was  these  years  bygane,  the  country  had  been 
cast  in  a  barbarous  confusion.  Sir,  wise  men  would  have  your 
Majesty  to  ponder  that  saying,  1  Tim.  iii.  5.  "  If  anie  man 
cannot  rule  his  own  house,  how  sail  he  care  for  the  Kirk  of 
Godr  And  wise  men  think  and  say,  that  had  the  ministers 
winked  and  been  silent  att  mens  proceedings,  and  suffered  you 
to  runne  from  tyme  to  tyme  your  intended  course,  the  crowne 
long  er  now  had  not  been  on  your  head."  (Cald.  v.  157, 161, 
165.) 
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necessity  at  this  time,  nor  occasion  offered  on  our  part, 
to  insist  oo  the  decision  of  intricate  and  unprofitable 
questions  and  processes ;  albeit,  by  the  subtile  craft  of 
adversaries  of  your  Majesty's  quietness,  some  absurd 
and  almost  incredible  suppositions  (which  the  Lord 
forbid  should  enter  into  the  hearts  of  Christians,  let 
be  in  the  hearts  of  the  Lord's  messengers)  be  drawn 
in  and  urged  importunately  at  this  time,  as  if  the  surety 
and  privilege  of  your  Majesty's  crown  and  authority 
royal  depended  on  the  present  decision  thereof.  We 
most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to  remit  the  decis- 
ion thereof  to  our  lawful  assembly  that  might  deter- 
mine thereupon  according  to  the  word  of  God.  For, 
this  we  protest  in  the  sight  of  God,  according  to  the 
light  that  he  hath  given  us  in  bis  truth,  that  the  spe- 
cial cause  of  the  blessing  that  remaineth  and  hath  re- 
mained upon  your  Majesty  and  your  Majesty's  country, 
since  your  coronation,  hath  been  and  is  the  liberty 
which  the  Gospel  hath  had  within  your  realm ;  end  if 
your  Majesty,  under  whatsoever  colour,  abridge  the 
same  directly  or  indirectly,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  kindled  against  your  Majesty  and  the  kingdom  which 
we  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  forwarn  you  of, 
that  your  Majesty's  and  your  council's  blood  lie  not 
upon  us."*  Had  James  possessed  half  the  wisdom 
which  he  laid  claim  to,  he  would  have  perceived  that 
the  rights  of  his  crown  could  be  in  no  danger  from  the 
attempts,  or  from  the  faithful  and  affectionate  though 
sometimes  officious  and  rough  reproofs,  of  such  men 
as  these :  he  would  have  revered  their  integrity,  and 
been  proud  of  their  spirit. 

During  the  process  of  Black,  and  after  it  was  brought 
to  a  termination,  daily  communings  were  held  between 
the  court  and  the  ministers,  and  various  proposals  were 
made  for  removing  the  variance  which  nad  unhappily 
arisen.f  Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  causes 
which  defeated  the  success  of  these  proposals;  but 
from  what  the  King  had  already  avowed,  and  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  proceedings,  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude, that,  if  the  ministers  had  yielded  the  point  in 
dispute,  the  concession  would  have  been  followed  by 
additional  encroachments  on  their  rights.  As  it  was, 
the  court  was  determined  against  any  reconciliation 
which  did  not  imply  an  absolute  submission  to  its 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  church.  The  proposals  made 
by  the  commissioners  were  listened  to,  and  hopes  of 
conciliation  were  held  out  to  them;  but  when  they 
were  flattering  themselves  that  they  were  on  the  eve 
of  an  amicable  arrangement,  some  new  difficulty  was 
started,  or  some  new  symptom  of  hostility  manifested. f 
Finding  that  they  had  been  amused  and  deceived,  the 
ministers  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  from  the  pul- 
pit ;  upon  which  the  court  had  recourse  to  the  most  irri- 
tating measures.  An  act  of  council  was  passed,  or- 
daining the  ministers,  before  receiving  payment  of  their 
stipends,  to  subscribe  a  bond,  in  which  they  promised  to 
submit  to  tbe  judgment  of  the  King  and  Privy  Council 
as  often  as  they  were  accused  of  seditious  or  treasona- 
ble doctrine.  An  old  act  of  council  was  renewed,  pro- 
hibiting all  from  uttering,  privately  or  publicly,  in  ser- 
mons or  in  familiar  conferences,  any  false  or  slander- 
ous speeches  to  the  reproach  or  contempt  of  his  Maj- 
esty, his  council,  proceedings,  or  progenitors,  and  from 
meddling  with  affairs  of  state,  "  present,  bygane,  or  to 
C(/me,  under  the  pain  of  death  ;"  commanding  all  mag- 

*  Printed  Caiderwood,  p.  344,345. 

f  Caiderwood,  p.  348—356;  compare  Spotiwood,  p.  423— 
427. 

t  "  In  those  treatyis  with  the  King  (says  the  English  ambas- 
sador) the  commissioners  alwayes  returned  satisfyed,  reporting 
to  the  rest  that  the  K.  was  pleased  to  enter  in  calme  [confer- 
ence'! and  sundry  particular  overtures  were  layde  forth  and 
lyked  therin,  and  as  it  [seemed]  that  the  same  should  have  been 
allowed  and  authorized  perfectly  by  the  K.  the  next  day:  so 
that  every  night  a  full  end  and  conclusion  was  looked  to." 
(Despatches  by  Robert  Bowes.  Ediob.  Dec.  14, 1596.  Cotton 
MSS.  Calig.  D.  II.  96.) 


istrates  in  burghs,  and  noblemen  end  gentlemen  in 
country  parishes,  to  interrupt  and  imprison  any  praacav 
ers  whom  they  should  hear  uttering  such  speeches 
from  pulpits;  and  threatening  with  the  highest  paint 
all  those  who  should  hear  oneness  of  this  kind  com- 
mitted without  revealing  them.*  At  the  same  time,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  ordering  the  commissioners 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  leave  the  capital,  end  de- 
claring the  powers  which  they  claimed  to  be  unwar- 
ranted and  megal.t 

Melville  left  Edinburgh,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
commissioners,  on  the  15lh  of  December;  bat  ss  the 
eveuts  which  followed  made  great  noise,  and  had  at 
important  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  church,  it 
would  be  improper  to  pass  them  over. 

The  Octaviam,%  by  the  rigid  economy  which  they 
had  introduced  into  the  management  of  the  finnnestj 
restricted  his  Majesty  from  lavishing  money  open  his 
private  favourites.  Irritated  at  this,  the  latter,  knows 
at  that  time  by  the  name  of  Cubicular*,  or  gentlemen  of 
the  bed-chamber,  were  desirous  of  driving  these  states- 
men from  their  places,  and  to  accomplish  this  object 
they  industriously  fomented  the  dissension  between 
the  King  and  the  church.  They  insinuated  to  the  Oe- 
tavians,  that  the  friends  of  the  ministers  were  engaged 
in  a  plot  against  their  lives.  They,  at  the  same  tune, 
privately  assured  the  ministers,  that  the  OctaTiaas 
were  the  advisers  of  the  return  of  the  popish  lords  and 
of  the  prosecution  of  Black ;  that  it  was  through  their 
influence  that  the  mind  of  the  King  was  alienated  from 
the  church ;  and  that  they  intended  nothing  less  that 
the  overthrow  of  the  protectant  religion.]     * 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  December,  1596,  is- 
formation  was  conveyed  to  Bruce,  that  the  Earl  of 
Hnntly  bad  been  all  night  in  the  palace,  and  that  his 
friends  and  retainers  were  at  hand,  waiting  for  orders 
to  enter  the  capital.  This  communication,  which  was 
partly  true,  excited  the  more  alarm,  as  a  charge  had 
just  been  given  to  twenty-four  of  the  most  mealoos  ehV 
ixens  to  remove  from  Edinburgh.  It  being  the  day  of 
the  weekly  sermon,  the  ministers  agreed  that  thebarooi 
and  burgesses  who  were  present  should  be  desired  to 
meet  in  the  Little  Church,  after  public  worship,  to  ad* 
vise  on  what  ought  to  be  done.$  They  met  accord- 
ingly, and  deputed  two  persons  from  each  of  the  es- 
tates to  wait  on  the  King,  who  happened  to  be  then  in 
the  Tol booth  with  the  Lords  of  Session.  Having  ob- 
tained an  audience,  Bruce  told  his  Majesty  that  they 
were  sent  to  lay  before  him  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened  religion.  u  What  dangers  see  you  ?"  said  tbe 
King.  Bruce  mentioned  what  they  had  been  told  ss  to 
Huntly.  "  What  have  you  to  do  with  that  ?"  said  bis 
Majesty;  "and  how  durst  you  convene  against  my 
proclamation  V*  "  We  dare  do  more  than  that,"  sail 
Lord  Lindsay;  "  and  will  not  suffer  religion  to  be  over- 
thrown." Upon  this  tho  King  retired  into  an  ioo« 
apartment,  and  shut  the  door  upon  them.  The  depu- 
ties returned,  and  made  their  report  to  the  assembly* 
During  their  absence,  Cranston,  a  forward  minister, 
had  been  reading  to  the  people  in  the  church  certain 
passages  from  the  Bible,  and  among  the  rest  the  story 
of  Haman  and  Mordecai.  Perceiving  that  their  mindi 
were  somewhat  moved,  Bruce  proposed  that  they 
should  defer  the  consideration  of  their  grievances,  and 
merely  pledge  themselves  at  present  to  be  constant  is 
the  profession  and  defence  of  their  religion.    This  pro- 

•  Record  of  Privy  Council,  Dec  13, 1596.  Act.  Pari.  Scot 
ir.  101, 102. 

f  Record  of  Privy  Council,  Dec.  9, 1596. 

'  See  above,  p.  296. 
Caiderwood,  v.  127.  Spotiwood,  p.  428. 
It  is  not  commonly  adverted  to,  that,  besides  long  usage, 
the  ministers  had  the  authority  of  an  express  act  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil for  calling  meetings  of  this  kind.  The  King  was  aware  of 
this,  and  accordingly  procured  the  repeal  of  that  act.  Bat  thif 
was  not  done  until  the  5th  of  March,  1597.  (Act.  Pari.  Scot 
vol.  iv.  p.  116;  compare  Bruce's  Apology,  in  Printed  Caider- 
wood, p.  272.) 
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potal  having  been  received  with  acclamation,  he  be- 
sought them,  as  they  regarded  the  credit  of  the  cause, 
to  be  silent  and  quiet.  At  this  time,  an  unknown  per- 
son (supposed  to  have  been  an  emissary  of  the  Cubicu- 
Imrs)  hastily  entered  the  church,  exclaiming,  Fy,  fy, 
wave  yourselves  !  the  Papists  are  coming  to  massacre  you  / 
At  the  same  time  a  cry  was  raised  in  the  street,  7b 
arms!  to  arm*!  Some  one  exclaimed  in  the  church, 
7%e  sword  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon  !  "  These  are  not 
our  weapons,"  cried  Bruce,  who  attempted  to  calm  the 
assembly;  but  the  panic  had  seized  them,  and  they 
rushed  into  the  street,  where  they  found  a  crowd  al- 
ready collected.  For  a  time  all  was  confusion.  Some, 
hearing  that  their  ministers  were  slain,  ran  to  the 
church ;  others,  being  told  that  the  King  was  in  dan- 

K,  flocked  to  the  tolbooth.  One  or  two  called  for  the 
widentand  Lord  Advocate,  that  they  might  take  or- 
der with  them  for  abusing  the  King.  All  accounts  that 
are  entitled  to  any  credit  agree  in  stating,  that  this  was 
the  greatest  offence  that  was  committed:  during  the  up- 
roar. The  ministers  immediately  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  magistrates,  and,  by  their  joint  persuasion,  the  tu- 
mult was  speedily  quelled.  Within  less  than  an  hour, 
not  an  offensive  weapon,  nor  the  least  symptom  of  a 
disposition  to  riot,  was  to  be  seen  on  the  streets.  The 
barons  and  ministers  resumed  their  deliberations  in  the 
church,  and  sent  Lord  Forbes,  the  laird  of  Bargeny, 
and  Principal  Rollock,  to  lay  their  requests  before  the 
King,  who  continued  to  transact  business  with  the 
Lords  of  Session.  His  Majesty  directed  them  to  come 
to  him  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  their  petition  before  the  council ; 
after  which  he  walked  down  the  public  street  to  the 
palace,  attended  by  his  courtiers,  with  as  much  quiet- 
ness and  security  as  he  had  ever  experienced  on  any 
former  occasion.* 

Such  are  the  facts  connected  with  the  tumult  of  the 
seventeenth  of  December,  which  has  been  related  in  so 
many  histories  and  magnified  into  a  daring  and  horrid 
rebellion.  Had  it  not  been  laid  hold  of  by  designing 
politicians  as  a  handle  for  accomplishing  their  mea- 
sures, it  would  not  now  have  been  known  that  such  an 
event  had  ever  occurred ;  and  were  H  not  that  it  has 
been  so  much  misrepresented  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  ministers  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland,  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  labour  to  institute  an  in- 

auiry  into  the  real  state  of  the  facts. J  "  No  tumult  in 
be  world  was  ever  more  harmless  in  the  effects,  nor 
more  innocent  in  the  causes,  if  you  consider  all  those 
who  did  openly  act  therein."!)  It  never  was  seriously 
alleged  that  there  was  the  most  distant  idea  of  touch- 
ing the  person  of  the  King.  Had  there  been  any  inten- 
tion of  laying  violent  hands  on  the  unpopular  states- 


•  CaW.  v.  128, 176.  Spots  wood,  p.  428,  429.  James  Mel- 
ville*! History  of  the  declining  Are  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
B4,  5.  (MS.  in  Bib!.  Jnrid.  Edin.  Rob.  iii.  2,  12.)  Row's 
ut.  p.  64—66.  BailUe's  Historical  Vindication,  p.  68—71. 
Bishop  Guthrie  represents  the  tumult  as  suopresscd  by  a  com- 
pany of  musketeers  sent  from  the  castle  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
M  describes  their  circuitous  march  with  as  much  minuteness  as 
if  h*  had  accompanied  them.  (Memoirs,  p.  6.)  If  there  was 
any  foundation  lor  this  story,  it  is  strange  that  Spotswood,  who 
was  present,  should  have  passed  it  over.  But  the  blunders 
which  Guthrie  has  committed  in  his  narrative  of  this  affair  are 
sufficient  to  discredit  his  statement,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  those 
of  other  writers.  Calderwood  and  Spotswood  agree  in  all  the 
material  circumstances.    Compare  Simsoni  Annal.  p.  76. 

f  Adrian  Daroraan,  the  Resident  of  the  States  General  at  the 
court  of  Scotland,  transmitted  a  false  and  exaggerated  account 
of  the  affair  to  his  constituents.  He  was  not  in  Scotland  when 
the  tumult  happened,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  information  was 
derived  from  James  and  his  courtiers,  or  rather  that  his  letter 
was  written  at  their  desire  and  dictation.  Daroman's  letter  was 
published  in  Eput.  Eccles.  et  Theologic*,  (p.  35—37,  edit. 
§■»)  and  the  substance  of  it  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Brandt 
(History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries,  vol.  i.  p. 
467.)  Among  the  writers  of  this  country  who  were  most  indus- 
trious in  circulating  calumnies  on  this  head  was  Bishop  Mas- 
well  in.  hi*  Tsacbar's  Burden,  reprinted  in  Phoenix,  vol.  1.  p.  307 


men,  there  was  nothing;  to  have  prevented  the  popu- 
lace, at  the  commencement  of  the  tumult,  from  forcing 
the  house  in  which  they  were  assembled.  No  assault 
was  made  upon  the  meanest  creature  belonging;  to  the 
court :  no  violence  was  offered  to  the  person  or  the  pro- 
perty of  a  single  individual.  So  far  from  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a  rebellion,  the  affair  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  a  riot.  Nor  did  it  assume  the  appearance 
of  one  of  those  dangerous  commotions  by  which  the 
public  peace  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  in  lsrge  towns, 
and  to  which  a  wise  government  seldom  thinks  of  giv- 
ing importance,  by  inquiring  narrowly  into  their  origin, 
or  punishing  those  who,  through  thoughtlessness  or 
imprudence,  may  have  been  led  to  take  part  in  their 
excesses. 


CHAPTER  VII 1596—1603. 

The  Tumult  in  Edinburgh  made  a  pretext  for  overthrowing 
the  Liberties  of  the  Church— Violent  Proceedings  against 
the  Capital — and  its  Ministers — The  King's  Questions  re- 
specting the  Government  of  the  Church — Caution  of  the 
Synod  of  Fife — Ecclesiastical  Convention  at  Perth — Policy 
of  the  Court  in  gaining  over  Ministers  to  its  Measures — New 
Ecclesiastical  Commission — Royal  Visitation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews — Mtlville  restricted  from  attending 
Church  Courts — Rights  of  Theological  Professors — Removal 
of  the  Ministers  of  St.  Andrews — Parliamentary  Restoration 
of  Bishops — Ministers'  Vote  in  Parliament — Opposition  to  it 
—Cautions  under  which  it  was  agreed  to— Bishops  nominat- 
ed— Death  of  distinguished  Ministers— Archbishop  Beaton 
restored  to  the  Temporal ities  of  the  See  of  Glasgow — Law 
of  Free  Monarchies — Basilicon  Doron— Gowrje's  Conspiracy 
—Sufferings  of  Bruce  on  Account  of  it — Anniversary  of  the 
King's  Deliverance  from  it— The  King  renews  his  Vows— 
New  Translation  of  the  Bible  proposed — Measures  for  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands — Melville 
confined  within  the  Precincts  of  his  College — Accession  of 
James  to  the  Throne  of  England. 

Unpremeditated  in  its  origin,  and  harmless  in  its 
effects,  as  the  uproar  in  Edinburgh  was,  it  offered  a 
pretext,  which  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the  court, 
for  commencing  an  attack  on  the  government  of  the 
church.  A  tumult  had  taken  place  in  the  capital, 
which  would  necessarily  make  a  noise  through  the 
kingdom.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  magnify  it  into 
a  dangerous  and  designed  rebellion,  and  to  involve  the 
ministers  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  in  the 
odium  attached  to  that  crime.  This  would  enable  the 
court  to  get  rid  of  men  who  proved  a  disagreeable 
check  on  its  proceedings ;  the  severities  used  against 
them  would  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  their  breth- 
ren ;  and  thus  measures  might  be  carried  which  other- 
wise would  have  met  with  a  determined  and  successful 
resistance.  Nothing  could  be  more  congenial  to  the 
character  of  James  than  this  piece  of  Machiavelian 
policy,  which  had  a  shew  of  deep  wisdom  in  the  de- 
vice, and  required  a  very  slender  portion  of  courage  in 
the  execution. 

To  secure  the  success  of  his  plan,  he  began  by  pro- 
moting a  reconciliation  between  the  two  parties  at  court. 
He  induced  the  Octavians  to  resign  the  invidious  office 
of  managing  the  revenue,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Bed-chamber  to  join  in  punishing  a  riot  which  they 
had  raised  for  the  express  purpose  of  driving  their 
rivals  from  their  places.*  Having  accomplished  this 
object,  the  King  hastily  quitted  the  palace  of  Holy- 
roodhouse.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  requiring  all  in  public  office  to  repair  to 
him  at  Linlithgow,  and  commanding  every  person  who 
had  not  his  ordinary  residence  in  the  capital  to  leave 
it  instantly.  This  was  followed  by  severer  proclama- 
tions. The  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  citizens,  were  commanded  to  enter  into  ward 
in  the  castle ;  they  were  summoned  before  the  Privy 
Council  at  Linlithgow  to  answer  super  inquirendisf  and 


t  BaMie's  Hist  Vindication,  p.  71. 


•  Act.  Pfcrl.  Scot.  iv.  107. 
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the  magistrates  were  ordered  to  seize  their  persons. 
The  tumult  was  declared  to  be  "a  cruel  and  barbarous 
attempt  against  his  Majesty's  royal  person,  his  nobil- 
ity, and  council,  at  the  instigation  of  certain  seditious 
ministers  and  barons  ;"  and  all  who  bad  been  accesso- 
ry to  it,  or  who  should  assist  them,  were  declared  to 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  In  the  beginning 
of  January,  his  Majesty,  with  great  pomp  and  in  a 
warlike  attitude,  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  held 
a  convention  at  which  these  proclamations  were  rati- 
fied, and  measures  of  a  still  stronger  kind  were  taken. 
It  was  ordained,  that  the  courts  of  justice  should  be 
removed  to  Perth  ;  and  that  no  meeting  of  general  as- 
sembly, provincial  synod,  or  presbytery,  should  hence- 
forth be  held  within  the  capital.* 

A  deputation  from  the  town  council  had  waited  on  his 
Majesty  at  Linlithgow,  to  protest  their  innocence,  and 
to  implore  forgiveness  to  the  city  for  a  tumult  which 
had  ended  without  bloodshed,  and  which  they  had 
done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  suppress.  Their 
supplication  was  rejected,  and  they  heard  nothing, 
while  they  remained  at  court  but  denunciations  of 
vengeance.  They  were  told  that  the  borderers  would 
be  brought  in  upon  them — that  their  city  would  be 
razed  to  the  ground  and  sowed  with  salt — and  that  a 
monument  would  be  erected  on  the  place  where  it  stood 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  such  an  execrable  treason. 
Intimidated  by  these  menaces,  and  distressed  at  the 
loss  of  the  courts  of  justice,  they  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  surrendering  their  political  and  religious  rights. 
The  magistrates,  in  the  name  of  the  community  sub- 
scribed a  bond  in  which  they  engaged  not  to  receive 
back  their  miuisters  without  the  express  consent  of  his 
Majesty,  and  to  give  him  for  the  future  an  absolute  nega- 
tive over  the  election  of  both  magistrates  and  ministers. 
This  pusillanimous  and  abject  submission  encouraged 
the  court  to  treat  them  with  still  greater  indignity. 
"  The  magistrates  and  body  of  the  town"  were  de- 
clared to  be  "  universally  guilty  of  the  odious  and  trea- 
sonable uproar  committed  against  his  Majesty."  And 
thirteen  individuals,  as  representatives  of  the  burgh, 
were  ordered  to  enter  into  prison  at  Perth,  and  stand 
trial  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  One  of  the  num- 
ber, who  had  obtained  a  dispensation  from  his  Majes- 
ty, being  absent  on  the  day  appointed,  a  sentence  of 
non-compearance  was  pronounced  against  the  whole, 
the  citizens  were  declared  rebels,  and  the  property  of 
the  town  was  confiscated.  Being  thus  entirely  at  the 
royal  mercy,  the  members  of  the  town  council  receiv- 
ed his  majesty's  gracious  pardon  on  their  knees,  after 
paying  a  fine,  and  giving  a  new  bond,  containing  arti- 
cles of  submission  still  more  humiliating  than  those 


*  "Comperit  GeorgTodrik  one  of  the  baillies  of  Edinr  with 
coniissioners  from  the  kinges  Ma1*  and  chargit  the  presbyte- 
rie  in  his  Ma158  name  to  depart  outwith  the  boundis  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Edr.  The  presbytcrie  for  obedience  to  his  Ma1** 
lawisconcludlt  to  depart  and  to  keip  the  presbvterie  at  Ixsyth." 
(Record  of  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  11™  Ja™  1596.)  "Mr. 
Michasl  Cranstone"  was  moderator  of  this  meeting  of  presby- 
tery, in  the  absence  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  ordinary  moderator, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  abscond.  This  circumstance  throws 
no  small  light  on  the  motives  of  the  King's  behavior  on  the 
present  occasion.  Cranston  was  the  minister  who  had  read  the 
story  of  II  am  an  on  the  day  of  the  tumult,  and  the  only  one 
whose  behaviour  had  any  tendency  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people.  He  had  been  summoned,  but  was  already  received  in- 
to favour;  for  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  tfie  presbytery 
would  not  have  thought  of  putting  him  into  the  chair  at  thw 
time.  It  was  not  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  on  the  17th  of 
December,  it  was  the  resistance  which  they  had  previously 
masVe  to  his  measures,  at  which  James  was  so  much  offended. 
Caldcrwood,  in  his  account  of  what  preceded  the  tumult,  says, 
"Mr.  Michael  Cranston,  then  a  very  forward  minister,  but  now 
key-cold,  rendeth  the  history  of  Hainan  and  Mordecai."  (MS. 
vol.  v.  p.  129.)  v 

The  minutes  of  presbytcrv  are  dated  *'  Apud  I^cyth"  from 
Jan.  11,  to  the  8th  of  Feb.  1596:  i.  e.  1597,  according  to  mod- 
ern computation.  After  that  they  are  dated  "  At  the  Queni«- 
colled*."  On  the  9th  of  August,  1597,  they  begin  to  be  dated 
"  Apud  Edr." 


which  they  had  already  subscribed.*  In  the  mesa 
time,  the  court  was  unable,  after  the  most  rigid  inves- 
tigation, to  discover  a  single  respectable  citizen  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  riot,  or  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
premeditated  insurrection.  When  we  consider  the 
mixture  of  hypocrisy  and  tyranny  which  runs  through 
these  proceedings,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  remark 
with  which  Spotswood  closes  his  account  of  the  affair 
without  derision.  "  Never,"  says  the  sycophautiih 
prelate,  "did  any  king,  considering  the  offence,  tem- 
per his  authority  with  more  grace  and  clemency  than 
did  his  majesty  at  this  time;  which  the  people  did  all 
acknowledge,  ascryving  their  life  and  safety  onely  to 
his  favour.  | 

While  the  court  was  breathing  out  threatening! 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  and  particularly 
against  its  ministers,  the  latter  were  advised  by  their 
friends  to  withdraw  and  conceal  themselves  for  a 
time.;}:  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  they  had  taken 
this  step,  they  were  publicly  denounced  rebels.  Great 
keenness  was  shown  to  find  some  evidence  of  their 
accession  to  tho  tumult ;  and  when  this  failed,  recourse 
was  had  to  fabrication  in  order  to  criminate  them.  Os 
the  day  that  the  King  left  Edinburgh  with  such  marks 
of  displeasure,  the  barons  who  remained  behind  met, 
and  agreed  to  utako  upon  them  the  patrociny  and 
mediation  of  the  church  and  its  cause ;"  and  at  their  de- 
sire Bruce  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Hamilton,  asking  him 
to  come  and  "  countenance  them  in  this  matter  against 
those  councillors"  who  had  inflamed  his  Majesty  against 
them. ||  Hamilton  having  conveyed  a  copy  of  this  let- 
ter to  the  King,  some  person  about  the  court  (for  I  do 
not  believe  that  his  lordship  was  capable  of  such  a  dis- 
honourable act)  altered  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  express  an  approbation  of  the  late  tumult,  and  con- 
sequently an  intention  of  embodying  an  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  measures  of  government^     Conscious  of 

*  Register  of  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  a.  L  104— 
117.  Record  of  Priry  Council  from  December  18,  to  March 
21, 1596.  Act.  Pari.  Scot  vol.  it.  p.  103—109. 114.  Cald.  v. 
131, 137,  147,  151,  238.  Spotswood,  p.  431—434,  444.  Mel- 
ville's Diary,  p.  288,  289. 

f  Spotswood's  Hist.  p.  444. 

|  Bruce  and  Balcanquhal  went  into  England,  Balfour  and 
Watson  concealed  themselves  in  Fife.  They  wrote  apologies 
for  their  conduct,  in  which  they  vindicated  themselves  from 
the  aspersions  thrown  on  them,  and  assigned  reasons  for  their 
flight.  The  apology  of  the  two  former  is  inserted  in  Cald.  v. 
168—191.  That  o'f  the  two  latter  is  inserted  in  Melville's 
Diary,  p.  280—288. 

||  According  to  Spotswood  (Hist.  p.  432.)  the  letter  was 
signed  by  Bruce  and  Balcanquhal  only;  but  the  copy  of  it  in- 
serted by  Caldcrwood  has  also  the  subscriptions  of  Rollock  and 
Watson.  (Vol.  v.  p.  132.] 

{  Both  the  genuine  ana  the  falsified  copies  of  the  letter  are  in- 
serted by  Caldcrwood.  (MS.  vol.  v.  p.  132,  133.)  Speakinr 
of  the  tumult,  the  former  savs,  "The  people  animated,  as  tt 
faire*,  partly  be  the  word  ana  violence  of  the  course,  took  arnica, 
and  made  some  commotion,  fearing  the  invasion  of  us  yr  min- 
isters; but,  be  the  grace  of  God,  we  repressed  and  pacified 
the  motions  incontinent."  In  the  vitiated  copy  this  is  altered 
in  the  following  manner:  "The  people  animated,  no  doubt.be 
the  word  and  motion  of  God's  spirit,  took  arms;"  and  what 
was  said  of  the  ministers  repressing  the  commotion  is  omitted. 
Spotswood,  in  his  account  of  the  letter,  has  followed  the  falsi- 
fied copy,  without  so  much  as  hinting  that  its  genuineness  was 
ever  called  in  question:  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  quotes 
from  a  letter  to  Lord  Hamilton,  in  which  Bruce  complains  of 
the  vitiation.  (History,  p.  432,  compared  with  Cam.  v.  150.) 
It  is  impossible  to  reprobate  such  conduct  too  severely,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  considered  that  Spotswood  had  hitherto  co-op- 
erated with  his  brethren.  According  to  the  accounts  of  differ- 
ent writer},  he  had  evinced  a  more  than  ordinary  zeal  in  for- 
warding their  measures:  he  subscribed  and  promoted  the  sub- 
scription of  Black's  declinature;  he  called  out  his  patron, 
Torphichen,  to  defend  the  ministers  on  the  day  of  the  tumult; 
and  lie  transcribed  Brace's  apology  with  his  own  hand,  and  had 
even  given  it  a  sharper  edge.  (Cald.  MS.  vol.  v.  p.  175. 
Printed  Hittory,  p.  339.  Kpist.  Philadelphi  Vindici*:  Altars 
Damage,  p.  753)  Archibald  Simson  (Annates  MSS.  p.  76.) 
agrees  with  Calderwood,  and  charges  Spotswood  with  acting 
treacherously  previously  to  the  17th  of  December,  by  inform* 
ing  the  court  of  all  that  passed  in  the  private  meetings  of  the 
ministers.    This  last  charge  however  might  proceed  trotn  on- 
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the  fraud  which  had  been  committed,  the  court  did  not 
dare  to  make  any  public  use  of  the  vitiated  document; 
bat  it  waa  circulated  with  great  industry  in  private, 
with  the  view  of  blasting  the  reputation  of  Bruce  and 
bis  friends. 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  a  publication  appeared  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  consisting  of  fifty-five  questions. 
They  were  drawn  up  by  Secretary  Lindsay,  after  the 
model  of  the  questions  which  Archbishop  Adamson  had 
framed  when  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  com- 
posed ;  and  were  intended,  by  bringing  into  dispute 
the  principal  heads  of  the  established  government  of 
the  church,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  innovations  which 
the  court  intended  to  introduce.*  A  Convention  of 
Estates  and  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  were 
called  by  royal  authority,  to  be  held  at  Perth  in  the 
end  of  February,  to  consider  these  questions.  This 
measure  had  been  previously  resolved  on,  and  the  ques- 
tions were  prepared  before  the  17th  of  December;  al- 
though the  publication  of  them  was  deferred  to  this 
time.t 

The  leading  ministers  throughout  the  kingdom  pre-' 
pared  for  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  established  disci- 
pline. Though  orieved  at  the  advantage  which  the 
court  had  gained  by  the  late  occurrence  in  the  capital, 
they  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  fall  under  an  unmanly 
dread  of  its  menaces.  The  presbytery  of  Haddington 
suspended  one  of  their  members  tor  agreeing,  without 
their  consent,  to  an  arrangement  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  supplying  the  pulpits  of  Edinburgh.^  The  synod 
of  Lothian  virtually  approved  of  the  conduct  of  that 

Sresbytery,  and  testified  their  dissatisfaction  at  his 
fajesty's  proposing  that  they  should  advise  the  inflic- 
tion of  censure  on  their  brethren  who  had  fled.|f  Not- 
withstanding the  royal  threat,  that  those  ministers  who 
refused  subscription  to  the  lately-imposed  bond  should 
not  have  their  pensions,  (as  James  insultingly  called 

doe  suspicion.  But  he  appears  to  have  declared  for  the  court- 
measures  soon  after  the  tumult.  I  find  the  following;  references 
to  him  in  the  record  of  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh:  **Maij 
in  1596.  Anent  the  desyre  of  M.  Johnn  Spoltiswood  craving 
tnat  eetnfg  he  was  resident  within  the  burgh,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  minister),  that  thairfoire  he  myght  be  licentiat  to  exer- 
cise in  this  presbyterie.  Quhais  desyre  being  considerit,  it  is 
rrantit."— ^  Apud  Ley th  xxt<>  Ja*J  1596.  The  exerceis  made 
be  M.  William  Birni,  and  additioun  be  M.  Johnn  Spottiswood. 
The  text  Exod.  16.  beginnand  at  the  1  vt.  to  the  4.  The 
doctrine  judged,  the  haill  brether  were  offended  with  the 
doctrine  delivered  be  the  said  M.  Johnn,  refussit  to  let  him 
mak  the  nixt  day,  and  appoint  it  M.  Henrie  Blyth  to  mak  the 
exhortatioun  the  first  of  fe^nixt."  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Spotswood  had  given  offence  to  the  presbytery,  by  some  allu- 
sions to  the  differences  between  the  court  and  the  church. 

•  "  The  Questions  to  be  resolvit  at  the  Convention  of  the 
EatalU  and  Generall  Assemblie,  appointed  to  be  at  the  Bur^h 
of  Perth  the  last  day  of  Februarie  next  to  come.  Edinbvrgh 
Printed  be  Robert  Waldejrraue,  Printer  to  the  Kings  Majestie. 
Anno  Dom.  1597."  4to.  Subscribed  at  the  close  "  James  R." 
In  the  College  Library  at  Glasgow  is  a  cony  of  this  book,  which 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  Melville,  and  has  on  the  margin, 
in  bis  handwriting,  snort  answers  to  some  of  the  questions. 
They  agree  in  general  with  the  answers  of  the  srnod  of  Fife. 
Spotswood  has  inserted  all  the  questions  in  his  History  (p.  435 
—438.)  Two  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  13th  and  53d  questions 
may  be  corrected  by  Printed  Calderwood,  (p.  381—389.)  where 
the  address  To  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  the  publication,  will  also 
be  found. 

f  Calderwood  has  shown  this  from  the  minutes  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  General  Assembly,  which  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session. After  referring  to  various  minutes  between  the  11th 
of  November  and  the  1  lth  of  December,  he  adds,  **  So  that  it 
ie  clear  that  the  king  intended  before  the  17th  of  December  to 
work  aoe  alteration  in  discipline,  and  to  sett  the  ministers  on 
work  to  defend  themselvea  that  they  might  be  diverted  from' 
persaeing  the  excommunicated  Earls,  which  was  also  the  ground 
of  calling  Mr.  David  Black  before  the  Counsel  1  for  speeches  ot« 
••red  three  years  before."    (MS.  Hist.  v.  193—4.) 

1  Record  of  Presb.  of  Haddington,  Dec.  29,  Jan.  12,  and  Feb. 
9,1596\ 

W|  Instructions  to  Mr.  John  Preston.  Mr.  Edw.  Bruce,  and  Mr. 
m.  Oliphant,  commissioners  for  the  K.  of  Sc.  to  the  Synod 
of  Lothian,  to  be  convened  at  Lrith,  Feb.  1,  1596.  (Cotton 
MSS.  Calig.  D.  ii.  97.)  This  paper  contains  also  the  answers 
which  the  synod  returned  to  his  majesty's  propositions. 


their  stipends,)  not  an  individual  of  any  note  could  be 
induced  to  subscribe;  and  papers  were  circulated,  in 
which  the  bond  was  commented  on  with  becoming 
freedom,  and  shown  to  be  ambiguous  and  ensnaring.* 
One  of  these  papers,  which  is  written  with  much  abil- 
ity and  temper,  concludes  with  these  words :  "  How- 
soever it  shall  please  God  to  dispose  of  his  (Majesty's) 
heart,  the  ministry,  I  dowte  not,  will  keep©  themselves 
within  the  boundis  of  their  callinge,  and  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  attempte  any  thing  that  shall  not  be  law- 
full  and  seeming  for  them,  but  with  patience  committe 
all  the  successe  unto  the  Lorde ;  remembringe  the  say- 
inge  of  Ambrose,  that,  when  they  have  done  their  du- 
ties, preccs  et  lachrinue  arma  nostra  sunt,  and  we  have 
no  warrant  to  proceede  farther."! 

The  synod  of  Fife  set  an  example  to  their  brethren 
in  the  other  provinces  on  this  interesting  occasion. 
Having  met  pro  re  nata,  they  appointed  a  committee  to 
draw  up  answers  to  the  King's  questions^  They  sent 
a  deputation  to  request  his  Majesty  to  refer  the  deci- 
sion of  them  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  to  prorogue  the  extraordinary  meeting 
which  he  had  called.  In  case  he  should  not  comply 
with  this  request,  they  advised  the  presbyteries  under 
their  inspection  to  send  commissioners  to  Perth,  in  tes- 
timony of  their  obedience  to  the  royal  authority :  but 
they  at  the  same  time  drew  up  instructions  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  their  conduct.  The  commissioners  were  in- 
structed to  declare,  that  they  could  not  acknowledge 
that  meeting  as  a  lawful  General  Assembly,  nor  con- 
sent that  it  should  call  in  question  the  established  pol- 
ity of  the  church.  If  this  point  should  be  decided 
against  them,  they  were  to  protest  for  the  liberties  of 
the  church,  and  keep  themselves  free  from  all  approba- 
tion of  the  subsequent  proceedings.  In  any  extra-judi- 
cial discussion  of  the  questions  that  might  take  place, 
they  were  instructed  to  adhere  to  the  following  general 
principles :  that  the  external  government  of  the  church 
is  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God ;  that  it  belongs  to  the 
pastors  and  doctors  of  the  church  to  declare  what  the 
Scriptures  have  taught  on  this  head  ;  and,  as  a  scriptu- 
ral torm  of  government  and  discipline  had  after  long 
and  grave  deliberation  been  regularly  settled  in  Scot- 
land, as  the  church  had  for  many  years  been  happily 
preserved  by  means  of  it  from  heresy  and  schism,  and 
as  none  of  the  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  moved  any 
doubts  about  it,  that  his  Majesty  should  be  requested 
not  to  disturb  such  a  rare,  peaceable,  and  decent  con- 
stitution by  the  agitation  of  fruitless  and  unnecessary 
question8.||  The  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  limited  and 
instructed  their  representatives  in  the  same  manner.} 
These  instructions  display  much  wisdom,  and  point 
out  the  true  way  of  resisting  innovations  which  were 
sought  to  be  introduced,  not  by  reason  and  argument, 
but  by  the  combined  influence  of  fraud  and  force.  ^ 

His  Majesty  was  convinced  by  these  proceedings, 
that,  in  order  to  carry  his  measures,  it  behoved  him  to 
employ  other  arts  besides  those  of  intimidation.    The 

*  In  one  of  the  papers  it  is  objected,  that  the  bond  was  so 
expressed  as  to  imply,  that  the  lung  by  himself,  and  indepen- 
dently of  the  courts  of  justice,  might  decide  on  all  civil  and 
criminal  causes;  and  that  he  had  a  right  not  only  to  inflict  civil 
punishment  on  ministers,  but  also  to  deprive  them  of  their  of- 
fice. And  it  is  pleaded  that,  as  the  word  of  God  declares  the 
duties  of  all  civil  relations,  and  as  idolatry,  adultery,  murder, 
Ac.  are  criminal  offences,  so  ministers,  for  inculcating  the  for- 
mer and  rebuking  the  latter,  might  be  charged  with  a  violation 
of  the  bond.  (Cald.  v.  139—145.)  It  would  be  easy  to  justify 
these  interpretations.  For  example,  the  late  Convention  de- 
clared, that  his  Majesty  had  M  power  upon  any  necessitie  to 
command  any  minister — to  preicne  or  to  desist— from  preicbing 
in  particular  placeia."    (Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iv.  107.) 

f  Objections  to  the  subscription  that  is  obtruded  upon  the 
ministers  of  Scotland.    (Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  D.  ii.  100.) 

t  Their  answers  may  be  seen  in  Printed  Calderwood,  p.  382 
—390. 

II  Melville's  Diary,  p.  190—292. 

1  Rec.  of  the  Presb.  of  Edia.  Feb.  22, 1686.    Cald.  v.  197— 
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ministers  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  had 
rarely  attended  the  General  Assembly,  owing  to  their 
distance  from  the  places  of  its  meeting,  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  their  incomes.  They  wero  comparatively 
unacquainted  with  its  modes  of  procedure,  and  strin- 
gers to  the  designs  of  the  court;  not  to  mention  their 
general  inferiority  in  point  of  gifts  to  their  brethren  of 
the  south.  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Bed-chamber,  was  now  despatched  on  a  mission 
to  them.  He  was  instructed  to  visit  the  presbyteries 
in  Angus  and  Aberdeenshire ;  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  late  dangerous  tumult,  and  the  undutiful  and  trea- 
sonable conduct  of  the  ministers,  in  Edinburgh ;  to 
procure,  if  possible,  their  subscription  to  the  bond,  and 
their  consent  to  receive  the  popish  lords  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  church ;  and  to  desire  them  to  send  some 
of  their  members  to  the  ensuing  assembly  to  resolve 
his  Majesty's  questions,  which  had  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  di  scree  test  of  the  ministers.*  In  his 
private  conversations,  Murray  laboured  to  inspire  them 
with  jealousies  of  the  southern  ministers,  as  wishing 
to  engross  the  whole  management  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  had  an  equal  right 
and  more  discretion  to  use  it;  and  he  assured  them, 
that,  if  they  were  once  acquainted  with  his  Majesty, 
any  suspicions  which  they  might  have  conceived  of 
him,  and  which  had  been  fostered  by  the  representa- 
tions of  their  ambitious  brethren,  would  be  speedily 
and  completely  dissipated.f 

Melville  was  prevented  from  being  present  at  Perth, 
in  consequence  of  his  being  obliged,  in  his  capacity  of 
rector,  to  attend  a  public  meeting  of  the  university. 
But  he  had  done  his  duty  in  procuring  the  instructions 
by  which  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  from  Fife 
was  regulated ;  and  his  nephew  was  prepared  to  ex- 

I tress  his  sentiments  on  the  different  points  that  were 
ikely  to  be  brought  forward.  After  a  contest  of  three 
days,  during  which  all  the  arts  of  court-intrigue  were 
employed  in  influencing  the  minds  of  the  voters,  it  was 
decided  by  a  majority  of  voices  that  tbe  meeting  should 
bo  held  to  be  a  lawful  General  Assembly  extraordina- 
rily convened;  upon  which  the  commissioners  from 
Fife,  agreeably  to  their  instructions,  protested  that  no- 
thing which  might  be  done  should  be  held  valid,  or 
improved  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liberties  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.  Disgusted  at  the  influence  which  he  saw 
exerted,  deserted  by  some  of  the  friends  in  whom  he 
most  confided,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  his  uncle, 
and  distrusting  his  own  ability  and  firmness,  James 
Melville  hastily  quitted  Perth.  His  colleagues  re- 
solved to  remain,  and,  under  the  protection  of  their 
protest,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  assembly 
from  sacrificing  the  rights  of  the  church.  But  in  spite 
of  all  their  exertions,  his  Majesty  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing such  answers  to  his  leading  questions,  as  gave  him 
the  greatest  advantage  in  carrying  on  his  future  opera- 
tions against  the  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The  an- 
swer to  the  very  first  question,  simple  and  harmless  as 
it  may  appear  in  terms,  was  really,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  pregnant  with  danger ;  and  the  as- 
sembly, in  agreeing  to  it,  acted  like  a  garrison,  which, 
on  the  first  parley,  should  throw  open  its  gates,  and 
allow  the  enemy  to  make  a  lodgement  within  the 
wall.^:     The  King  had  published  a  long  list  of  qucs- 


•  Instructions  to  Patrick  Murray.  (Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  I). 
ii.  98.)  The  following  extracts  from  his  instructions  will  *hew 
the  kind  of  arguments  which  Murray  was  directed  to  employ. 
**  We  will  not  believe  that  the  presbyterie  of  Aberdrnc  will  ac- 
knawledge  any  supremacie  of  the  presbyterie  and  ministers  of 
Ed'raburge  above  them. — As  to  the  pretended  commissioners  of 
the  general  I  asseiublie  their  commission  is  found  and  decernit 
be  us  and  our  counsel]  to  be  unlawfull. — So  ther  is  no  present 
power  above  the  said  presbyterie  of  Aberdene  to  stay  tnem  to 
accept  the  Karles  reasonable  satisfaction,  in  rase  the  tame  be 
oflent,  sen  we  and  the  counsell  lies  commanded  them  to  accept 
the  tame."     (Instructions,  ut  supra.) 

+  Spotswood,  438,  439. 

|  That  the  assembly,  when  unbiassed,  viewed  the  matter  in 
this  light,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  the  answer 


lions  which  went  to  produce  a  total  alteration  of  die 
existing  church-government.  By  declaring,  in  these 
circumstances,  "  that  it  is  lawful  to  his  Majesty  or  to 
the  pastors  to  propose  in  a  General  Assembly  whatso- 
ever point  they  desired  to  be  resolved  or  reformed  in 
matters  of  external  government,"  the  assembly  virtu- 
ally and  constructively  sanctioned  the  project  of  tbs 
court,  although  they  might  reserve  to  themselves  a 
right  to  deliberate  upon  its  details.  The  qualifications 
added  to  their  resolution,  u  providing;  it  be  done  eV 
eenter,  in  right  time  and  place,  and  ammo  mdifiemtdi 
rum  lentandii"  were  mere  words  of  course,  and  couM 
be  no  safeguard  against  any  proposals  of  royal  innova- 
tion. If  it  behoved  them  to  speak  Latin,  the  answer 
which  they  ought  to  have  returned,  (and  it  would  have 
served  as  an  answer  to  all  the  questions,)  was,  iVsis* 
mus  leges  Ecclcnse  Scoticanm  mutari.  The  other  an- 
swers which  the  assembly  gave  related  chiefly  to  the 
liberty  of  the  pulpit,  upon  which  they  imposed  restric- 
tions, which  were  doubly  dangerous  at  a  time  when  tee 
court  had  not  only  discovered  its  hostile  intention* 
against  the  polity  of  the  church,  but  had  procured  the 
assistance  of  some  of  its  official  guardians  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  Having  succeeded  thus  far  to 
his  wish,  the  King  signified  his  willingness  to  refer 
the  decision  of  the  remaining  questions  to  another 
General  Assembly  to  be  held  at  Dundee  on  the  10th 
of  May  following;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  articles 
agreed  to  were  ratified  by  the  Convention  of  Estates 
which  was  then  sitting  at  Perth.* 

This  assembly  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  being  the 
first  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  Scotland  which  yield- 
ed to  that  secret  and  corrupt  influence,  which  the  King 
continued  afterwards  to  use,  until  the  General  Assem- 
bly was  at  last  converted  into  a  mere  organ  of  the 
court,  employed  for  registering  and  giving  out  royal 
edicts  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  "  Coming;  to  Perth 
(says  James  Melville)  we  found  the  ministers  of  the 
north  convened  in  such  number  as  was  not  wont  to  be 
seen  at  any  assemblies,  and  every  one  a  greater  courtier 
nor  another :  So  that  my  ears  heard  new  votes,  and  my 
eyes  saw  a  new  sight,  to  wit,  flocks  of  ministers  going 
in  and  out  at  the  king's  palace,  late  at  night  and  be- 
times in  the  morning.  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  the  dili- 
gent Apostle  of  the  North,  had  made  all  the  north  land 
ministers  acquainted  with  the  King.  They  began  then 
to  look  big  in  the  matter,  and  find  fault  with  the  minis- 
ters of  the  south  and  the  popes  of  Edinburgh,  who  had 
not  handled  matters  well,  but  had  almost  lost  the 
King."t  James  afterwards  depended  chiefly  upon  the 
votes  oi  the  northern  ministers  for  carrying  his  meas- 
ures. The  General  Assembly  was  appointed  to  meet 
at  such  places  as  were  most  convenient  for  their  attend- 
ance ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  was  found  necessary  to  con- 
vene it  at  a  greater  distance  from  them,  ways  and 
means  were  fallen  upon  to  provide  them  with  a  tiati- 
cum.\ 


was  expressed,  before  it  was  altered  to  please  the  King::  "Tbs 
breithcr  convened  give  their  advys  in  tne  first  article,  that  it  is 
not  expedient  to  male  a  law  or  act  twirhing  this,  leist  a  dorre 
should  be  opened  to  curious  and  turbulent  sprits,  otherwise 
thev  think  it  lawfull,"  &c.  (Melville's  Diarv,  p.  305.  Spots- 
wood, -MO.) 

•  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iv.  110—112.  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  ff.  131 
—134.  Cald.  v.  222—236.  Spotswood,  439 — 143.  Melville's 
Diary,  303—309.  James  Melville  enumerates  thirteen  reasons 
for  maintaining  the  nullity  of  this  assembly.  The  chief  of  tb*** 
are:  that  it  was  not  appointed  by  the  last  assembly,  nor  railed 
by  its  commissioners,  but  by  the  sole  authority  of  trie  King;  lost 
it  was  not  opened  by  sermon;  and  that  there  was  no  choice  of 
a  moderator  or  clerk.  The  Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk  says: 
"  Kxhortatioun  y  was  none;"  and  it  mentions  no  moderator. 
It  says  that  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson  was  chosen  clerk;  bat  states. 
on  the  margin,  that  some  thought  hit  election  did  not  taiw 
place  till  the  subsequent  assembly. 

-f  Diary,  p.  303.  comp.  his  History  of  the  Declining  Age  of 
the  Church,  p  7. 

J  "  I  ani  bold  humbly  to  advise  yonr  Majesty,  (nays  Arch- 
bishop Gladstaues.)  that,  in  the  designation  of  the  place  of  tbe 
ensuing  G.  Assembly,  your  Majesty  make  choice  either  of  tb» 
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Bat  to  secure  credit  to  his  cause  it  was  necessary 
for  his  Majesty  to  gain  over  some  individuals  who  pos- 
sessed greater  respectability,  and  who  were  able  to 
plead  as  well  as  to  vote  for  his  plans.  James  Nicol- 
son, minister  of  Meigle,*  was  highly  esteemed  among 
his  brethren.  He  was  the  intimate  acquaintance  and 
bosom  friend  of  James  Melville.  At  assemblies  they 
always  lodged  in  the  same  apartment,  and  slept  in  the 
same  bed  ;  and  harmonized  as  much  in  their  sentiments 
about  public  affairs  as  they  did  in  their  private  dispo- 
sitions. On  the  evening  before  the  question  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  assembly  was  determined,  Nic- 
olson was  amissing ;  and  in  the  morning  James  Mel- 
ville  learned,  to  his  astonishment  and  grief,  that  the 
mind  of  his  friend  had  undergone  a  sudden  revolution. 
He  had  been  sent  for  to  the  palace,  where  he  was  de- 
tained till  a  late  hour ;  and  the  King,  partly  by  threats 
that  if  his  will  was  not  complied  with  he  would  ruin 
the  chureh,  and  partly  by  promises  and  flatteries,  had 
engaged  his  vote.  The  two  friends  went  together  to 
the  meeting  of  ministers;  and  after  James  Melville 
had  reasoned  at  great  length  against  the  proposal  of 
the  court,  Nicolson  rose  and  replied  to  his  arguments 
in  a  plausible  speech,  which  had  the  greatest  influence 
in  persuading  the  members  to  come  to  the  resolution 
which  was  adopted. — Thomas  Buchanan  distinguished 
himself  during  this  assembly  by  the  boldness  and  abil- 
ity with  which  he  asserted  the  liberties  of  the  church. 
Having  summoned  the  ministers  into  the  hall  where 
the  Convention  of  Estates  was  met,  the  King  pro- 
yoked  the  friends  of  the  established  discipline  to  a  dis- 
Cute  on  the  subject  of  his  queries,  by  insinuating 
roadly  that  their  silence  proceeded  from  fear  and  dis- 
trust of  their  cause.  "  We  are  not  afraid ,"  replied 
Buchanan, "  nor  do  we  distrust  the  justice  of  our  cause; 
but  we  perceive  a  design  to  canvass  and  toss  our  mat- 
ters, that  they  may  be  thrown  loose,  and  then  left  to 
the  decision  of  men  of  little  skill  and  less  conscience." 
Having  protested  that  nothing  which  he  might  say 
should  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  received  disci- 
pline, he  proceeded  to  examine  the  doubts  started  by 
the  royal  queries,  and  exposed  their  weakness  in  a 
style  not  greatly  to  his  Majesty's  satisfaction.  But, 
alas !  this  was  the  expiring  blaze  of  Buchanan's  zeal. 
Before  he  left  Perth  he  was  "  sprinkled  with  the  holy 
water  of  the  court ;"  and  at  the  next  assembly,  he  ap- 
peared as  an  advocate  for  those  very  measures  which 
ne  had  so  eagerly  and  so  ably  opposed. f  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  Buchanan,  and  some  others 
who  acted  along  with  him,  seem  to  have  intended 
merely  to  concede  some  points  which  they  deemed  of 
less  importance,  with  the  view  of  pleasing  the  King. 
They  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  ulterior  designs  of 
James,  which  were  imparted  to  such  men  as  Glad- 
stanes,  Spots  wood,  and  Law,  who  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  promise  of  bishopricks.  But  the  latter  had  at 
that  time  so  little  influence  in  the  church,  that  they 
could  have  carried  no  measure  without  the  assistance 
of  the  former,  whose  facility  and  want  of  foresight  we 
cannot  help  blaming,  while  we  acquit  them  of  having 
been  actuated  by  mercenary  motives. 

Melville  learned  the  proceedings  at  Perth  with  deep 
concern,  but  without  feelings  of  surprise  or  despond- 
ency. He  perceived  the  course  which  the  court  was 
driving,  and  that  nothing  would  satisfy  the  King  but 
the  overthrow  of  the  presbyterian  constitution.     Ai- 

place  appointed  bv  the  last  Assembly,  whilk  will  help  the  for- 
mality of  it,  or  then  of  Dundee,  where  your  Majesty  knows 
your  own  northern  men  may  have  commodity  to  repair.  And 
■fbtrit  your  Majesty's  princely  liberality  may  supphy  distance  of 
place  by  furniture  to  those  thai  travel,  yet/'  inc.  (Letter  of 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  the  King:  April  18, 1610.  MS. 
in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  Fac.  V.  1.  12.  K°  50.) 

a  *  Mr.  James  Nicolson  was  presented  to  the  parsonage  and 
vicarage  of  Corloquhay.  on  the  7th  of  May,  1580:   and   to  the 
parsonage  and  vicarage  of  Meigle,  "  rxnuUfcbr.  1583."     (R«£* 
later  of  Present,  to  Uene6ces,  vol.  ii.  If.  34, 97.) 
f  Melville's  Diary,  p.  303,  30ft,  311. 
2  N 


|  tached  to  this  from  conviction  as  well  as  from  the  share 
he  had  had  in  its  erection,  satisfied  of  its  intrinsic 
excellence  and  its  practical  utility,  and  believing  it  to 
be  the  cause  of  Christ,  of  freedom,  and  of  his  coun- 
try, he  resolved  to  defend  it  with  intrepidity  and  per- 
severance, to  yield  up  none  of  its  outworks,  to  fight 
every  inch  of  ground,  and  to  sacrifice  his  liberty,  and, 
if  necessary,  his  life,  in  the  contest.  With  this  view 
he  joined  with  some  of  his  brethren  in  keeping  the 
day  fixed  for  holding  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  This  meeting  was  constituted  by 
Pont,  the  last  moderator,  after  which  the  members 
present  agreed  to  dismiss,  and  to  refer  all  business  to 
the  assembly  which  the  King;  and  Convention  at  Perth 
had  appointed  to  be  held  in  Dundee.  By  this  step 
they  asserted  the  right  of  the  church  as  to  the  holding 
of  her  assemblies,  which  it  was  one  great  object  of  the 
court  to  infringe.* 

The  King  was  sensible  that  the  advantages  which 
he  had  gained  at  Perth  were  in  no  small  degree  owing 
to  the  absence  of  Melville,  and  he  dreaded  his  oppo- 
sition in  the  assembly  at  Dundee.  Before  it  proceed- 
ed to  business,  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  who  was  now  be- 
come his  Majesty's  Vicar-general,  sent  for  James  Mel- 
ville, and  dealt  with  him  to  persuade  his  uncle  to  re- 
turn home,  otherwise  the  King  would  take  forcible 
measures  to  remove  him.  James  Melville  replied, 
that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. If  his  Majesty  should  use  his  authority  in  tho 
way  of  commanding  him  to  leave  the  town,  he  had  no 
doubt,  he  said,  that  his  uncle  would  submit,  but  death 
would  not  deter  him  from  acting  according  to  his  con- 
science. "  Truly,  I  fear  he  shall  suffer  the  dint  of  the 
King's  wrath,"  said  Sir  Patrick.     "  And  truly,"  n> 

5 lied  the  other,  "  I  am  not  afraid  bothe  will  bide  all." 
ames  Melville  reported  the  conversation  to  his  uncle, 
"  whose  answer,"  says  he,  "I  need  not  write."  Next 
morning  they  were  both  sent  for  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments. The  interview  was  at  first  amicable  and  calm  ; 
but  entering  on  the  subject  of  variance,  Melville  deliv- 
ered his  opinion  with  his  wonted  freedom,  and  tho  al- 
tercation between  him  and  the  King  soon  became  warm 
and  boisterous.* 

Notwithstanding  all  the  arts  of  management  em- 
ployed, it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  court  carried  its 
measures,  even  in  a  very  modified  form,  in  this  as- 
sembly. The  assembly  at  Perth  was  declared  lawful, 
but  not  without  an  explanation ;  its  acts  were  approv- 
ed, but  with  certain  qualifications ;  and  the  additional 
answers  now  given  to  tho  King's  questions  were  guard- 
edly expressed.  Through  the  influence  of  the  northern 
ministers  an  act  passed  in  favour  of  the  popish  lords, 
authorizing  certain  ministers  to  receive  them  into  the 
bosom  of  tho  church,  upon  their  complying  with  the 
conditions  prescribed  to  them.  They  were  received 
accordingly ;  although  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
induced  to  submit,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  an 
attempt  which  some  of  their  adherents  had  made  on 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  :  and  it  was  soon  after  found  ne- 
cessary, with  the  consent  of  government,  to  bring  them 
again  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  The 
design  of  altering  the  government  of  tho  church  was 
carefully  concealed  from  this  assembly  ;  but  (he  King, 
under  a  specious  pretext,  obtained  their  consent  to  a 
measure  by  which  he  intended  to  accomplish  it  clan- 
destinely. He  requested  them  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  their  number  with  whom  he  might  advise  respect- 
ing certain  important  affairs  which  they  could  not  at 
present  find  leisure  to  determine;  such  as,  the  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  respecting  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  the  planting  of  vacant 
churches  in  general,  and  the  providing  of  local  and 
fixed  stipends  for  the  ministers  through  the  kingdom. 


*  Melville's  Diarv,  p.  309.     Cald.  v.  240. 

f  ••  And  thcr  they  heeled  on,  till  nil  the  hous  and  clos  bathe 
hard,  mikle  of  a  large  houre.  In  end  the  King  takes  upe.  and 
ditfinissis  him  favourable."     (Mtlvilk'i  Diary,  p.  312.) 
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To  thie  the  assembly  agreed,  and  nominated  fourteen 
ministers,  to  whom  or  any  seven  of  them,  they  granted 
power  to  convene  with  his  Majesty  for  the  above  pur- 
poses, and  to  give  him  advice  "  in  all  affairs  concern- 
ing the  weal  of  the  church,  and  entertainment  of  peace 
and  obedience  to  his  Majesty  within  his  realm." 
This  was  a  rash  and  dangerous  appointment.  The 
General  Assembly  had  been  in  the  habit  of  appointing 
commissioners  to  execute  particular  measures,  or  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  church  until  their  next 
meeting.  But  the  present  commission  was  entirely  of 
a  different  kind.  The  persons  nominated  on  it  were 
appointed  formally  as  advisers  or  assessors  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. They  were  in  fact  his  ecclesiastical  council ; 
and  as,  with  the  exception  of  an  individual  or  two 
named  to  save  appearances,  they  were  devoted  to  the 
court,  he  was  enabled,  by  their  means,  to  exercise  as 
much  power  in  the  church  as  he  did  by  his  privy  coun- 
cil in  the  state.  "  A  wedge  taken  out  of  the  church 
to  rend  her  with  her  own  forces!"  says  CaMerwood : 
44  the  very  needle  (says  James  MelvilK*)  which  drew 
in  the  episcopal  thread  !v* 

James  wa9  too  fond  of  the  ecclesiastical  branch  of 
his  prerogative,  and  too  eajjer  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  favourite  plans,  to  suffer  the  new  powers  which  he 
had  acquired  to  remain  long  unemployed.  Repairing 
to  Falkland  on  the  rising  of  the  assembly,  he  called 
the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  before  him,  reversed 
a  sentence  which  they  had  pronounced  against  a  worth- 
less minister,  and  restored  him  to  the  exercise  of  his 
office.  Accompanied  by  his  privy  counsellors,  laical 
and  clerical,  he  next  repaired  to  the  town  of  St.  An- 
drews, for  the  double  purpose  of  expelling  its  minis- 
ters, and  imposing  such  restrictions  ou  the  university 
as  would  facilitate  his  future  operations.  He  attended 
public  worship  on  tho  day  of  his  arrival ;  and  when 
Wallace  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  application  of  his 
discourse,  James,  either  afraid  of  the  freedom  which 
he  might  use,  or  wishing  to  gratify  his  own  dictato- 
rial humour,  interrupted  the  preacher  and  ordered 
him  to  stop.  Melville  (although  aware  that  one  ob- 
ject of  the  royal  visit  was  to  find  some  ground  of  ac- 
cusation against  himself)  could  not  refrain  from  pub- 
licly t:xprc>Miig  his  displeasure  at  this  royal  interfer- 
ence, and  at  the  sih-nce  which  the  commissioners  of 
the  church  preserved  nil  the  occasion. f 

At  the  Royal  Visitation  of  the  university. £  great  ea- 
gerness was  testified  to  tiiid  matter  of  censure  against 
Melville.  All  those  individuals,  in  the  university  or  in 
the  town,  whose  envy  or  ill-will  he  had  incurred, 
were  encouraged  to  come  forward  with  complaints 
against  him  ;  and  a  large  roll,  consisting  of  informa- 
tions to  his  prejudice  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
King,  lie  underwent  several  strict  examinations  be- 
fore the  visitors.  But  the  explanations  which  he  gave 
of  his  conduct  were  so  satisfactory,  and  his  defence 
of  himself  against  the  slanders  of  his  detractors  so 
powerful  that  the  visitors  could  find  no  ground  or  pre- 
text for  proceeding  against  him,  either  as  the  head  of 
his  own  college,  or  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  uni- 
versity. 'J  iSpotswood  has  pn  served  some  of  the  ac- 
cusations brought  against  him,  and  disingenuously 
represents  them  as  having  been  proved  before  the 
visitors.  "In  the  XeW  College,  (says  he)  whereof 
the  said  Mr.  Andrew  had  the  charge,  all  things  were 
found  out  of  order;  the  rents   ill  husbanded,  the  pro- 


fi 


*  Ituik  of  the  Viuv.  Kiik.  ir,  1JM— lan.  Melville'*  Diarv  t> 
311.  :N2.  Hist,  of  Dec.  Age.  of  the  Church,  p.  10.  Cald  v' 
2A3— 2U1.     Spot-wood,   p.  4\', — 147. 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  :HJ. 

t  lu  this  vi-itation  six  of  the  commis-ioners  of  the  church 
were  us-or/iated  with  certain  member*  of  the  privy  council,  the 
provost  of  St.  Andrew*,  &c.  The  founded  person*  in  the  sev- 
eral colle<re*  were  required  to  ffive  in  to  the  visitors,  "yair 
greitus  k.  disorders  and  controversies  gif  they  onv  hnif,  togid- 
der  with  the  abuse*  and  cnormitcis  nouimittit  wtinye  samin," 
&c.      rSui.imonds  to  appear  btfoie  the  Visitors  July  7,  1597.) 

!|  Melville*.  Diarv,  p.  313.  J  i 


fessions  neglected,  and  in  place  of  divinity  lectures, 
politick  questions  oftentimes  agitated  :  as,  Whether 
the  election  or  succession  of  Kings  were  the  better 
form  of  government;  How  far  the  royal  power  extend- 
ed ;  and,  If  Kings  might  be  censured  for  abusing 
the  same,  and  deposed  by  the  Estates  of  the  King- 
dom. The  King  to  correct  these  abuses  did  prescribe 
to  every  professor  his  subject  of  teaching,  appointing 
the  first  master  to  read  the  Common  Places  to  the 
students,  with  the  Law  and  History  of  the  Bible;  lb* 
second  to  read  the  New  Testament;  the  third*  the 
Prophets,  with  the  Books  of  Ecclesiastes  and  Canti- 
cles ;  and  the  fourth,  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  the 
Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and  tho  Book  of  Job."*  The 
M»  of  thn  nutation,  which  were  in  the  archbishop's 
possession,  are  still  in  existence,  and  disprove  every 
one  of  these  allegations.  They  do  not  contain  one 
word  which  insinuates  that  the  affairs  of  the  New  Col- 
lege were  out  of  order ;  \  and  the  regulations  made  re- 
specting the  future  management  of  the  academical 
revenues  apply  equally  to  all  the  colleges.  Nor  do 
they  contain  one  syllable  on  the  subject  of  abuses  in 
the  mode  of  teaching.  It  is  true  that  they  prescribe 
the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  different  classes;  but 
this  was  not  intended  to  "correct  abuses."  It  was  an 
arrangement  made  in  the  prospect  of  an  additional  pro- 
fessor being  established  in  the  college,  according  to  a 
recommendation  of  the  visitors;  a  fact  which  Spots- 
wood  has  suppressed.  While  I  am  obliged  to  expose 
these  unpardonable  perversions  of  a  public  document, 
I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  something  of  the  kind 
mentioned  by  the  archbishop  might  be  included  among 
the  accusations  presented  against  the  Principal  of  the 
New  College.  The  head  at  Magi&tralu  is  to  be  found 
in  every  System  of  Divinity,  and  falls  to  be  treated 
by  every  theological  professor  in  the  course  of  his  lec- 
tures. I  have  little  doubt,  that  Melville,  when  he 
came  to  that  part  of  his  course,  laid  down  the  radical 
principles  on  which  a  free  government  and  a  limited 
monarchy  rest ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  young 
men  under  his  charge  would  take  the  liberty  of  occa- 
sionally discussing  questions  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject in  their  private  meetings.^:  This  will  not  now  be 
considered  as  reflecting  any  dishonour,  eitlirr  on  the 
master  or  his  scholars.  On  the  contrary,  Mi  lviile's 
countrymen  will  listen  with  pride  and  gratitude  m  tho 
information,  that,  in  an  age  when  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty were  but  partially  diffused,  and  under  an  admin- 
istration last  lending  to  despotism,  there  was  at  least 
one   man,  holding   an  important  public  situation,  who 

*   History.  r>.  449. 

f  One  would  almost  suppose  that  Spot»w:»od  La-.!  confound- 
ed the.  Visitation  of  1597  with  another  which  took  plnc»-  :iin-r 
he  had  l>een  many  years  Chancellor  of  the  university,  whtn  it 
was  stated  by  authority,  "that  of  late  \ear*  t:m\e  abu-MS,  cor- 
ruptions, and  disorders  have  arisen,  and  are  still  yet  fc»Urcd 
and  entertained  within  the  .New  College  of  St.  Andrews,  part- 
ly upon  the  ocra»ion  of  sloth,  negligence  and  eonnivnnrr  of  the. 
persons — to  whose  credit  and  care  the  redress  and  rt-fornintv«n 
of  these  abuses  properly  appertained — whereupon  has  follow- 
ed the  dilapidation,  Ace.  of  the  patrimonies — the  neglect  of  the 
ordinar  teaching — the  professours  arc  become  careless  and 
negligent,"  &c.  ice.  (Commission  for  Visitation.  Nov.  29, 
1621.) 

t  Speaking  of  this  subject  in  another  work,  Spotswood  savs 
"  line  erat  discipulorum,"  kc.  "  This  was  the  theology  of  th* 
students  of  the  New  College,  who  at  that  time  were  more  con- 
versant with  Buchanan's  bowk,  Dc  Jure  litgrni,  than  with  Cal- 
\iif a  Institution?."  (Refutatio  Libelli,  p.  67.)  To  this  Culdcr- 
wood  rr  plies:  "  Neminem  novi  Theologi,"  fcc.  ••  I  know  none 
anion?:  us  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  Divine,  who  has  not  read 
Calvin's  Institutions  more  diligently  than  SnoUwood,  who.  I 
suspect,  is  »carct  ly  capable  of  undcrstandiue:  tnem,  although  he 
should  read  them!  Must  a  Divine  spend  all  his  chu«  in  study- 
ing: nothing  but  Calvin's  Institutions?  Why  should  not  "a 
Scottish  theologian  read  the.  Dialogue  of  a  learned  Scotsman 
concerning  the.  Law  of  Government  among  the  Scots?"  fEpist. 
Philad.  Vind.  Altare  Damasc.  p.  753.)  Whatever  the  archbishop 
might  do.  tho  King,  at  least,  could  not  blame  those  who  neg- 
lected Calvin.  It  was  one.  of  the  wise  sayings  of  Jame*. 
"  That  Calvin's  Institutions  is  a  childish  work  !'*  (Cald.  ir.  21iO 
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dared  to  avow  such  principles,  and  who  imbued  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  with  those  liberal  views  of  civil 

fovernmont  by  which  the  presbyterian  ministers  were 
istinguished,  and  which  all  the  efforts  of  a  servile 
band  of  prelates,  in  concert  with  an  arbitrary  court 
and  a  selfish  nobility,  were  afterwards  unable  to  ex- 
tinguish. 

Not  being  able  to  find  :iny  thing  in  his  conduct 
which  was  censurable,  the  visitors  deprived  Melville 
of  his  rectorship.  This  was  easily  accomplished  ;  for, 
disapproving  of  the  union  of  that  office  with  the  pro- 
fessorship of  theology,  he  had  accepted  it  at  first  with 
reluctance,  and  acquiesced  conditionally  in  his  last  re- 
election. Of  this  circumstance  the  visitors  availed 
themselves  to  prevent  the  odium  which  they  must  have 
incurred  by  ejecting  him.* — Under  the  pretext  of  pro- 
viding for  the  better  management  of  the  revenues  of 
the  colleges,  a  council,  nominated  by  the  King,  was 
appointed,  with  such  powers  as  gave  it  a  control  over 
all  academical  proceedings.  Thus  his  Majesty  was 
furnished  with  a  commission  to  rule  the  church,  and  a 
council  to  rule  the  university,  until  he  should  be  able 
to  place  bishops  over  both,  and  become  supreme  Dicta- 
tor in  religion  and  literature,  as  well  as  in  law. 

But  the  regulation  which  was  intended  chiefly  to  af- 
fect Melville  remains  to  be  mentioned.  All  doctors 
and  regents  who  taught  theology  or  philosophy,  not 
being  pastors  in  the  church,  were  discharged,  under 
the  pain  of  deprivation  and  of  rebellion  at  the  instance 
of  the  Conservator,  from  sitting  in  sessions,  presby- 
teries, provincial  synods,  or  general  assembly,  and 
from  all  teaching  in  congregations,  except  in  the  weekly 
exercise  and  censuring  of  doctrine.  To  reconcile  them 
in  some  degree  to  thi9  invasion  on  their  rights,  the  ac- 
tual masters  were  allowed  aunually  to  nominate  three 
persons,  from  whom  the  council  appointed  by  the  vis- 
itors should  choose  one  to  represent  the  university  in 
the  General  Assembly ;  provided  the  same  individual 
should  not  be  re-elected  for  three  years.  The  pretext 
of  concern  for  the  interests  of  learning,  by  preventing 
the  teachers  from  being  distracted  from  their  duties, 
was  too  flimsy  to  impose  upon  a  single  individual. 
The  court  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Melville's  opposi- 
tion to  its  measures  in  the  church  judicatories ;  and 
this  was  deemed  the  safest  way  of  accomplishing  that 
object,  according  to  the  creeping,  tortuous,  and  timid 
policy  of  James.  In  imposing  this  restriction  on  the 
professors,  the  visitors  acted  entirely  by  regal  author- 
ity ;  for  no  such  powers  were  conveyed  to  them  by  the 
act  of  Parliament  under  which  they  sat.f  They  were 
guilty  of  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  church  : 
for  by  law  and  by  invariable  practice,  doctors  or  theo- 
logical professors  were  constituent  members  of  her  ju- 
dicatories. A  greater  insult  was  offered  to'  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university  by  the  reservation  made  in  this 
case,  than  if  the  privilege  had  been  altogether  taken 
from  them.  They  were  not  deemed  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  choosing  their  own  representative  to 
the  General  Assembly.  This  was  given  to  a  council, 
composed  of  individuals  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
body,  and  who  were  the  creatures  of  the  King.  No 
wonder  that  Rollock  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  his 

•  "  In  respect  the  present  Rerlnr  alledees  he  never  accepted 
the  Mid  office  but  conditionally,  against  the  fjrui  of  Mich  elec- 
tion*, therefore  the  office  is  found  vacant.*'  ( Acti  of  Visitation. 
Melville's  Diarv,  p.  313.)  Spotswood  •ays  that  the  King,  un- 
derstanding that  Melville  had  continued  Rector  lor  a  number 
of  yean  together  **  against  the  accustomed  form,"  commanded 
•  new  election ; "  and  for  preventing  the  like  disorders  a  statute 
was  made  that  none  should  be  continued  Rector  above  a  year." 
(Hist,  p.  448.)  Hut  how  do  the  fart*  stand  1  John  Douglas 
wis  Rector  from  1550  to  1572;  Robert  Hamilton  from  157$  to 
1576;  James  Wilkie  from  1.V76  to  1590;  Andrew  Melville  from 
1590  to  1597;  nnd  Robert  Wilkie  from  1597  to  1608.  The  re- 
election of  Robert  Wilkie  was  sanctioned  by  the  Kiug.  (The 
King's  Majesties  Second  Visitation.) 

+  In  the  year  1599.  the  ratification  of  a  Convention  of  Estates 
was  procured  to  this  and  other  regulations  of  the  Visitors.  (Act. 
Pari.  Scot.  iv.  189.) 


friends,  by  suffering  himself,  as  one  of  the  visitors,  to 
be  made  a  tool  to  enslave  the  university  in  which  he 
was  educated,  and  to  establish  a  precedent  for  ensla- 
ving the  learned  institution  over  which  he  himself  pre- 
sided. Indeed,  by  one  of  the  regulations  to  which  he 
gave  bis  sanction  on  the  present  occasion,  he  virtually 
stripped  himself  of  the  right  to  sit  in  ecclesiastical  ju- 
dicatories ;  and  in  order  to  escape  from  the  operation 
of  his  own  law,  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  step 
which  violated  its  ostensible  principle,  by  undertaking 
the  additional  duty  of  a  fixed  pastor  of  a  particular 
congregation.*  The  record  bears,  that  all  the  masters 
willingly  submitted  to  the  regulations  made  by  the 
visitors,  and  gave  their  oath  to  observe  them  under  the 
pain  of  deprivation.  As  far  as  Melville  was  concern- 
ed, this  promise  could  mean  no  more  than  that  he 
would  run  his  risk  of  the  penalty ;  for  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  relinquish  his  right  to  sit  in  the  church 
courts. 

There  is  another  act  of  the  visitors  which  illustrates 
the  malignant  influence  of  arbitrary  power  on  the  in- 
terests of  learning.  William  Wei  wood,  Professor  of 
Laws  in  St.  Salvator's  College,!  being  called  before 
them,  was  declared  to  have  transgressed  the  founda- 
tion in  sundry  points,  and  was  deprived  of  his  situa- 
tion. Welvvood  was  the  friend  of  Melville  and  of  the 
ministers  of  St.  Andrews.}:  Whether,  in  his  lectures, 
he  had  touched  these  delicate  questions  respecting  the 
origin  and  limits  of  kingly  power  which  the  Principal 
of  the  New  College  was  accused  of  discussing,  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  his  profession,  as  a 
teacher  of  jurisprudence,  was  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of 
James.  Accordingly,  the  visitors  declared,  in  their 
wisdom,  "  that  the  profession  of  the  Laws  is  no  ways 
necessary  at  this  time  in  this  university ;"  and  the 
class  was  suppressed.  Another  set  of  visitors,  two 
years  after,  ventured  to  recommend  the  seeking  out  of 
"  a  sufficient  learned  person  in  the  Laws,  able  to  dis- 
charge him  both  in  the  ordinary  teaching  of  that  pro- 
fession in  the  said  college,  and  of  the  place  and  juris- 
diction of  commissary  within  the  diocese;"  but  there- 
commendation  was  "  delete  by  his  Majesty's  special 
command. "||  James  considered  himself  as  Teacher  of 
Laws  to  his  whole  kingdom;  and,  unquestionably, 
royal  proclamations  were  the  proper  commentaries  on 
statutes  which  derived  their  sole  authority  from  the 
royal  sanction,  according  to  his  favourite  device,  EJtu 
eat  exp/icare  cvjiis  est  eondtre, — Melville  might  have 
shared  the  same  fate  as  Welwood,  had  it  not  been  for 
circumstances  which  pressed  the  fear  of  disgrace  into 
the  service  of  a  sense  of  justice.  There  was  at  that 
time  in  the  university  a  number  of  young  men  from 
Denmark,  Poland,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
who  had  been  attracted  to  Scotland  by  the  fame  of 
Melville's  talents.  James  was  afraid  to  take  a  step 
which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  lowering  his  rcpu- 


•  See  Note  A. 

f  John  Art  hour  fa  brother-in-law  of  Archbishop  Adamson) 
succeeded  William  Skene  as  Professor  of  Laws.  (Carta  Reces- 
sus  pro  Reformatione,  Junij  21,  1586.)  On  his  removal  Wel- 
wood exchanged  the  Mathematical  for  the  Juridical  Chair,  about 
the  year  1587.     (Melville's  Diarv,  p.  200—203.) 

\  Ad  Expediendos  Processvs  in  Jvdiciis  Ecclesiastic!*.  Ap- 
pendix Parallelorum  Juris  diuini  hunranique.  Lvgd.  Rat.  1594. 
4to.  Pp.  12.  The  epistle  dedicatory  is  inscribed :  "  Fidis  Christi 
seruis,  Davidi  Blakkio  et  Roberto  Walls,  Ecclesiae  An- 
dreapotitanss  pastoribus  vigilantissimis  fratribusque  plurimum 
dilcctis,  G.  Velvod."  Scaliger's  epitaph  on  Buchanan  was 
published  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  this  work,  and  is  intro- 
duced with  the  following  note:  ••  Ke  reliqua  e.sset  pagina  vacua, 
placuit  subiicere  Carmen  hoc  ab  authore  ipso  ctiara  assentiente, 
duni  ista  cuderentnr,  oblalum."  ....  r  l 

||  The  Actis  and  Rccesse  of  the  King's  two  Visitations  or  the 
Univ.  of  St.  And'.  In  the  year  1600.  the  King,  out  of  •'  his  fne 
favour  and  clemency  decerned  Mr  Wm  Walwood  to  be  re-pos- 
sessed  in  the  lawyers  plere  and  prolessioun  in  the  auld  college 
of  Sanctandrous— upon  his  giving  sufficient  bond  and  security 
for  his  dutiful  behaviour  to  his  Mai*."  But  his  restitution  did 
not  take  place,  at  least  not  at  that  time.  (His  Majesty's  Order 
and  Letters,  June  6,  and  Not.  3, 1600,  and  March  9, 1611.) 
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tation  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreign  literati,  whose  good  j  objections  which  were  entertained  against  this  meas- 
opinion  he  wa9  fond  of  cultivating.*  ;  ure  on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  who  humoured  his 

While  the  visitors  were  busy  in  imposing  on  the '.  Majesty  by  granting  more  than  was  asked  by  the  pa- 
university  such  regulations  as  were  dictated  by  his  !  titioners.  It  was  declared  that  prelacy  was  the  third 
Majesty,  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  j  estate  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  such  ministers  as  his  Ma- 
had  gratified  him  by  their  proceedings  against  the  min- !  jesty  should  please  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  bishop, 
isters  of  St.  Andrews.     Wallace  was  accused  of  hav-  abbot,  or  other  prelate,  should  have  as  complete  a 


ing  charged  Secretary  Lindsay  with  partiality  and  in- 
justice in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  on  Black's 


right  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament  as  those  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical estate  had  enjoyed  at  any  former  period ; 


process.  This  might  surely  have  been  excused,  as  and  that  bishoprics,  as  they  became  vacant,  should  be 
proceeding  from  the  amiable  feeling  of  sympathy  with  j  conferred  on  none  but  sucb  as  were  qualified  and  dis- 
nis  colleague;  and  the  secretary  was  willing,  for  his  posed  to  act  as  ministers  or  preachers.  The  spiritual 
part,  to  pass  over  the  offeuce.  13 ut  he  was  instigated  j  power  to  be  exercised  by  bishops  in  the  government 
to  prosecute ;  and  Wallace,  having  declined  the  judg- .  of  the  church,  was  left  by  the  Parliament  to  be  set- 
inrnt  of  the  commissioners,  was  removed  from  St. .  tied  between  his  Majesty  and  the  General  Assembly, 
Andrews.f  Black  was  removed  without  any  form  of  ;  without  prejudice,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  authority 
process  ;%  and  George  Gladstanes,  minister  of  Arbir-  possessed  by  the  several  ecclesiastical  judicatories.* 
lot  in  Angus,  was  nominated  as  his  successor.||  Glad- !  The  last  clause  has  been  ascribed  to  the  respect  which 
stance  was  a  man  entirely  to  his  Majesty's  mind.  He  the  estates  felt  for  the  presbvterian  discipline,  and 
had  a  competent  portion  of  pedantry,  was  abundantly  their  fears  that  "this  beginning  would  tend  to  the 
vainglorious,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed  all  the  overthrow  of  the  established  order  of  the  church, 
obsequiousness  which  is  necessary  in  one  who  is  to '  which  they  had  sworn  to  defend ."f  Such  mi^ht  be 
be  raised  to  the  primacy.  As  the  session  and  better  ,  the  views  entertained  by  some  members  of  parliament, 
part  of  the  congregation  were  warmly  attached  to  |  and  they  might  be  professed  by  others ;  but  it  if 
their  ministers,  the  admission  of  Gladstanes  would  probable  that  the  form  of  the  act  was  agreeable  to  the 
have  met  with  great  opposition  had  not  James  Mel- .  King,  who  was  aware  of  the  opposition  which  it 
villc,  from  amiable  motives,  taken  an  active  part  in  !  would  meet  with  from  the  ministers,  and  knew  that  it 
persuading  the  parties  aggrieved  to  submit,  and  make  !  was  only  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  by  great  art  and 
a  virtue  of  necessity .§  In  consequence  of  this,  the  management,  that  episcopacy  could  be  introduced  iato 
Kiii£  was  so  far  reconciled  to  Black,  as  to  allow  his  j  the  church. 

admission  to  the  vacant  parish  of  Arbirlot.  During:  The  commissioners  of  the  church  were  anxious  to 
the  six  years  that  he  survived  this  event,  he  gained  j  represent  what  they  had  done  in  the  most  favourable 
universal  esteem  by  his  private  conduct,  and  by  the  j  light.  In  a  circular  letter  which  they  addressed  to 
affectionate  and  condescending  manner  in  which  he  ,  presbyteries,  desiring  them  to  send  their  representa- 
discharged  his  pastoral  duties  among  a  simple  people.  |  tives  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Dundee  in  the  month 
He  died  of  an  apoplectic  stroke,  when  he  was  in  the  .  of  March  following,  they  took  credit  to  themselves 
act  of  dispensing  the  communion-elements  to  his  con-   for  having  procured  a  meeting  of  that  court  at  an 


gregation.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  beau- 
tifully described  in  a  poem  which  Melville  dedicated 
to  his  memory .tf 

Having  taken  these  precautions  to  prevent  opposi- 
tion in  the  quarters  from  which  it  was  most  to  be  dread- 
ed, the  court  thought  that  it  might   now  safely   corn- 


earlier  day  than  had  been  appointed.  They  spoke  of 
the  petition  which  they  had  given  in  to  the  late  Parlia- 
ment as  merely  a  prosecution  of  similar  petitions  pre- 
sented by  the  church ;  and  they  connected  it  with  the 
providing  of  fixed  stipends  for  ministers,  and  rescuing 
them  from  the  poverty  and  contempt  under  which  they 


mence  its  operations.  In  the  month  of  December,  j  had  so  long  suffered".  They  dwelt  on  the  difficulty 
1597,  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly,  j  which  they,  in  concert  with  his  Majesty,  had  fell  io 
who  are  henceforward  to  be  considered  as  moving  at  |  procuiing  this  boon  for  the  church  ;  mentioned  the  care 
the  direction  of  the  King,  gave  in  a  petition  to  Par- ;  which  they  had  taken  that  it  should  be  granted  with- 
liament,  requesting  that  the  church  should  be  admit-  .out  prejudice  to  the  established  discipline;  and  signi- 
ted  to  a  vote  in  tlio  supreme  council  of  the  nation,  j  fled  that  it  was  the  advice  and  earnest  wish  of  their 
The  royal  influence  was  exerted  in  overcoming  any  :  best  friends  that  they  should  not  hesitate  to  accept  it, 

_       ....       ._  'although  the  grant  was  not  made  altogether   in  the 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  313.    it  may  be  mentioned  hen ,  thai    form  which   they   could   have   desired.:}:     This  is  the 
then!  was  another  royal  visitation  of' the  university  in  the  vmr  i  language  of  men  who  either   wished   to  deceive,  or 

li  «~  a ?V\ i  hi°«C.?,OI,i  '\  T^T'-  ,,mt.lhe  fa,,1u,ly  oflhe-  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  grossly  deceived. 
olojry  should  be  restored,  but  the  designations  to  be  given  to    —  ■      •  •      ■         ■  •  - 

the  graduates  was  left  to  subsequent  arrangement.  Slelville 
wa*  chosen  Dean  of  the  theological  tacultv.  No  provision  was 
made  for  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  the  former 

the  ]\ew  Col- 


visitors,  by  the  settlement  of  a  fourth  protestor  in 
lege.     (Acts  of  Visit,  and  Diary,  ut  supra.) 
T  Mr.    Ro.   Wallace  reasons  of   his   Declinati 


|  The  commissioners  had  no  instructions  from  their  con- 
|  stituents  to  take  any  step  in  tins  important  affair.  It 
j  is  true  that  the  General  Assembly  had  often  coraplain- 
I  ed  that  persons  who  had  no  authority  or  commission 
>r  .    j  from  the  church  took  it  upon  them  to  sit  and  vote  in 

Bibl.  Jurid.   Rob.  III.  5.  1.)    MelviuV*  Diary^p.  313,'  314  I  Parliariient  in  bir  name;  and  in  some  instances  a  wish 
Spot-wood,  448.— On  the  10th  of  December,  i«02,  \ir.  Robert  j  na<*  oeen  expressed  that  individuals  appointed  by  the 

Wallace  was  admitted  minister  of  Tranent.     (Record  of  I'rrsb.  \  church   8hoilld   be  admitted    to  a  Voice    in   SUch    parlia- 

ofllndiliiipton    i)er  r.1602.)    James  (Sibson  wa«  translated    ineiitary  causes  as   involved    her   interest.     But  this 

from  TYncaitlaud  to  Iranent  on  (he  9th  of  Mav.  1598      On  the  i  ».,«.»    „    •    v         j    i-i  j  •  •    • 

6th  of  October,  1602,  a  report  wa,  made  of  4^  deliberate   and   unanimous  opinion,   at 

loving  brother  James  (libsone,  of  gud  memorie."     (Ibid.)  lt  nad  ll0t    "ren   so  ™T  a  Considerable  time  back; 

t  SootswoodS  misrepresentations  of  this  aflair  arc  consider-  |  ana"  ^ar  ^98  nad  she  agreed  that  these  voters  should  be 
cd  in  Note  B.  |  ministers  of  the  nrospcl.     On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 

||  He  was  at  flrst  a  schoolmaster  in  Montrose,  and  had  been  ,  decided   opinion "  of  the   principal   ministers,    that  if 
minuter  In   several  parishes  before  his  sett  ement  in  Arbirlot     tho  M,„,«k  *\*m*\a         j       '  '     .•  "*"'»s«£»i    "lai  ii 

(Wodrow*  Life  of 7ilad,tanes,  p.  l.  MSS.  Bibl   Col    Gla«e     u  ,         Llld  Rfnd  representatives  to  Parliament, 

vol.  i<r.)    It  would  seem,  from  a  letter  of  Melville,  that  Glad-    ln.ev  outfn.t  to  De  ruling  elders,  or  such  laymen  as  she 

stanes  married  a  daughter  of  John  Durv,  and  conwqiientlv  was  'might    think    proper    to    cho08e.|]      In    fine,   whatever 
brother-in-law  to  Jas.  Melville.     For,  writing  of  the  archbishop's 


death,  he  «i}»:  »l  have  pitie  on  his  wyfe  and  .-hildren,  if  it 
were  but  for  pood  Johnne  Duries  memory,  whose  simplicity 
and  iinn-rity  in  his  lvfe  tvme  condemned  the  world v  wisdom 
in  nil  without  exception."  '  (MS.  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.*M.6.  9.} 
i  Melville's  Diary,  p.  316.  ' 


Sec  under  Note 


I: 


*  Act.  I'arl.  Scot.  vol.  iv.  p.  130,  131. 

f  History  of  the  Reformation,  by  Mr.  John  Forbes,  minister 
of  Alford,  MS.  penes  wir,  p.  19. 

t   Printed  Cald.  413,  414. 

||  The  only  evidence  (so  far  as  I  can  recollect)  of  the  minis- 
ters having  proposed  that  some  of  their  number  should  hate 
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might  be  the  views  of  the  Estates,  the  evident  object 
of  the  King  was,  by  means  of  the  ministers'  vote  in 
Parliament,  to  introduce  episcopacy  into  the  church ; 
and  it  requires  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity  to  believe 
that  the  commissioners  were  ignorant  of  his  intentions. 

The  provincial  synod  of  Fife  met  soon  after  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament.  Sir  Patrick  Murray  was  sent 
to  it  with  a  letter  from  the  King,  in  which  all  the  argu- 
ments which  the  commissioners  had  used  in  favour  of 
the  vote  in  Parliament  were  repeated  and  enforced. 
The  impression  at  first  made  by  their  joint  representa- 
tions was  speedily  effaced  by  the  speeches  of  the  more 
judicious  members  of  synod.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed with  that  unshackled  and  bold  spirit  which  be- 
comes the  deliberations  of  a  presbyter lan  judicatory. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  ensued,  James  Mel- 
ville, to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  King's  commis- 
sioner, exposed  the  real  nature  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, and  warned  his  brethren  of  the  snare  which  was 
laid  for  them.  They  could  not,  he  contended,  accept ; 
the  proffered  grant  without  giving  their  sanction  to 
episcopacy :  for  the  ministers  whom  they  sent  to  Par- 
liament conld  be  admitted  to  sit  and  vote  there  in  no 
otheT  character  than  that  of  bishops,  according  to  tho 
very  terms  of  the  late  act ;  and  what  was  this  but  to 
rebuild  what  they  had  taken  so  much  pains  and  time 
to  pull  downl  His  uncle  followed  on  the  same  side. 
As  he  was  proceeding  in  his  usual  style  of  vehement 
oratory,  he  was  interrupted  by  Thomas  Buchanan,  who 
told  him,  that  he  was  prohibited  from  attending  church 
courts,  and  had  no  right  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
"It  was  my  province  (replied  Melville)  to  resolve 
questions  from  the  word  of  God,  and  to  reason,  vote, 
and  moderate  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  when 
yours  was  to  teach  grammar  rules;"  a  retort  which 
was  much  relished  by  the  members  of  synod,  who 
were  offended  at  the  late  tergiversation  of  Buchanan, 
and  at  his  rude  interruption  on  the  present  occasion. 
A  disposition  to  defend  their  constitution  against  the 
danger  to  which  it  was  exposed  now  pervaded  the 
whole  assembly.  The  venerable  Ferguson  adverted 
to  the  early  period  at  which  the  evils  of  episcopacy 
had  been  discovered  in  Scotland ;  he  narrated  the  means 
which  had  been  used,  from  pulpits  and  in  assemblies, 
to  expel  it  completely  from  the  church  ;  and  compa- 
ring the  project  now  on  foot  to  the  artifice  by  which 
the  Greeks,  after  a  fruitless  siege  of  many  years,  suc- 
ceeded in  at  last  taking  Troy,  he  concluded  with  the 
warning  words  of  the  uardan  prophetess,  "  Equo  ne 
credit*,  Ttueri"  Davidson,  whose  zeal  had  prompted 
him  to  attend  the  meeting,  shewed  that  the  parliamen- 
tary voter  was  a  bishop  in  disguise,  and  catching  en- 
thusiasm from  the  speech  of  his  ag**d  brother,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Busk,*  busk,  busk  him  as  bonni/ie  as  ye  can,  and 
fetch  him  in  as  fair  lie  as  ye  will,  we  see  him  weili  eneuch, 
we  see  the  horns  of  his  mitre ."f 

I  should  not  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  age  and  of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  if  I  passed 
over  altogether  the  impression  made  on  the  public 
mind  by  two  extraordinary  phenomena  which  occurred 

votes  id  Parliament,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Remark*  which  they  i 
W*dea<  Linlithgow  on  the  act*  of  the  Parliament  1584.  But  there  j 
was  no  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at  that  time;  and  the  ] 
clause  in  question  was   inserted   at  the  instance  of  Pont,  who  , 
had  been  a  Lord  of  Session,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
other  ministers,  and  particularly  of  Melville  and  his  nephew. 
Even  in  that  document  an  alternative  is  proposed :  "  Discreet 
commissioners  of  the  most  learned  both  in  the  law  of  God  and 
of  the  country,  being  of  the  function  of  the  ministrie  or  el- 
ders of  the  kirk,  are  to  represent  that  estate,  at  whose  mouth 
the  law  ought  to  be  required,  namely,   in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters."   (Melville's  Diary,  p.  171.)    Previously  to  this,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1581,  the  assembly    agreed  ''that  tuiclimg  voting  in  par* 
lianient  [and]  assisting  in   counsel  1,  commissioners   from   the 

S 'Derail  kirk  sould  supplie  the  place  of  bishops.  And  as  to 
e  exercising  of  the  civill  or  criroinall  jurisdiction  anenl  the 
office  of  Bishops,  the  heretabil)  baillics  sould  vse  tie  same." 
(Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk.  C  113,  b.) 

*  Dress.  f  Melville's  Diary,  p.  326,327. 


at  this  time.  In  the  month  of  July,  1597,  a  smart 
shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, which  extended  through  the  shires  of  Perth,  In- 
verness, and  Rosa ;  and  in  February  following  there 
was  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Both  of  these  occur- 
rences were  deemed  portentous,  and  viewed  as  prog- 
nosticating a  disastrous  revolution  which  should  shake 
the  constitution  of  the  church  and  obscure  her  glory. 
James  Melville  gives  the  following  account  of  the  last 
of  these  appearances :  "  In  the  month  of  February 
(1598,)  upon  the  25th  day,  being  the  Saturday,  betwixt 
nine  and  ten  hours  before  noon,  a  most  fearful  and  con- 
spicuous eclipse  of  the  son  began,  which  continued 
about  two  hours  space.  The  whole  face  of  the  sun 
seemed  to  be  darkness  and  covered  about  half  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  so  that  none  could  see  to  read  upon  a 
book ;  the  stars  appeared  in  the  firmament ;  and  the 
sea,  land,  and  air,  were  so  stilled  and  stricken  dead,  as 
it  were,  that,  through  astonishment,  herds,  families, 
men  and  women,  were  prostrate  to  the  ground.  My- 
self knew,  out  of  the  Ephemerides  and  Almanack,  the 
day  and  hour  thereof,  and  also,  by  natural  philosophy, 
the  cause,  and  set  myself  to  note  the  proceedings 
thereof  in  a  bason  of  water  mixed  with  ink,  thinking 
the  matter  but  common.  But  when  it  came  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  darkness,  and  my  sight  lost  all  the  sun,  I 
was  stricken  with  such  heaviness  and  fear  that  I  had 
no  refuge,  but,  prostrate  on  my  knees,  commended  my- 
self to  God  and  cried,  mercy.  This  was  thought  by 
all  the  wise  and  godly  very  prodigious;  so  that  from 
pulpits  and  by  writings  both  in  prose  and  verse,  ad- 
monitions were  given  to  the  ministers  to  beware  that 
the  changeable  glistering  shew  of  the  world  should 
not  get  in  betwixt  them  and  Christ."* 

In  the  prospect  of  the  ensuing  General  Assembly, 
Melville  could  not  help  feeling  the  awkward  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  restriction  imposed  on 
him  at  the  late  visitation  of  the  university.  He  did 
not,  however,  hesitate  in  resolving  to  make  his  appear- 
ance at  Dundee,  whatever  it  might  cost  him.  Had  he 
acted  otherwise  at  such  a  crisis,  he  would  have  betray- 
ed the  rights  of  the  church,  and  forfeited  the  honour 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  exertions  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  presbytery.  When  his  name  was  men- 
tioned, at  the  calling  of  the  roll  in  the  beginning  of  the 
assembly,  his  Majesty  challenged  it,  and  said  that  he 
could  not  agree  to  the  admission  of  one  whom  he  had 

Srohibited  from  attending  on  church  courts.  Melville 
efended  his  right.  His  Majesty's  prohibition,  he 
said,  might  extend  to  his  place  and  emoluments  in  the 
university,  but  could  not  affect  his  doctoral  office,  which 
was  purely  ecclesiastical :  he  had  a  commission  from 
his  presbytery,  and  was  resolved,  for  his  part,  not  to 
betray  it.  Davidson  spoke  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
reminded  the  King  that  he  was  present  as  a  Christian, 
and  not  aa  president  of  the  assembly.  James  attempt- 
ed a  reply  to  this  distinction,  but  had  recourse  to  the 
ultimate  reason  of  Kings,  by  declaring  that  he  would 
allow  no  business  to  be  transacted  until  his  will  was 
complied  with.  Melville  accordingly  retired;  but  not 
until  he  had  delivered  his  sentiments,  briefly  and  ner- 
vously, on  the  leading  business  which  was  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  assembly.  He  was  commanded  at 
first  to  confine  himself  to  his  lodgings;  but  no  sooner 
was  it  understood  that  his  brethren  repaired  to  him, 
than  he  and  his  colleague,  Jonston,  were  charged  to 
quit   Dundee  instantly,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion. 


*  History  of  the  Declining  Age  of  the  Church,  p.  8.  In  his 
Diary  he  has  given  a  similar  account  of  the  eclipte;  and  this 
coincidence  forms  one  of  the  internal  marks  of  tho  two  histories 
having  been  written  by  the  same  author.  "  I  was  not  ignorant," 
*ays  he,  ••  of  the  natural  cause  thairof,  and  yet  when  it  cam  to 
the  amaxfull  uglie  alriche  darknes,  I  was  cast  on  my  kniea,  and 
mv  hart  almaist  feallcd."  The  verses  which  he  composed  on 
this  occasion  are  recorded  in  his  Diary,  p.  320.  The  more  po- 
etical description  of  his  uncle  may  be  seen  in  Delitiae  Poetartun 
Srotoruni,  ii.  120. 
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Davidson  complained  of  this  next  day  in  the  assembly ; 
and  another  member*  boldly  asserted  that  the  restric- 
tion laid  on  the  university,  and  the  interdiction  now 
given,  proceeded  from  the  dread  which  the  court  had 
of  Melville's  learning.  "  I  will  not  hear  one  word  on 
that  head,"  said  his  Majesty  twice  or  thrice.  "  Then 
we  must  crave  help  of  him  that  will  hear  us,"  replied 
Davidson.t  The  highest  eulogium  from  the  mouth  of 
James  could  not  have  done  half  so  much  honour  to 
Melville  as  his  present  treatment  of  him  did.  He  had 
procured  a  parliamentary  statute  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure which  he  wished  to  carry ;  he  knew  that  a  great 
part  of  the  elders  stood  pledged  to  support  it  by  the 
vote  which  they  had  given  in  Parliament;  he  had  the 
commissioners  of  the  church  at  his  beck ;  and  he  had 
brought  up  a  trained  band  of  trusty  voters  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  north.  And  yet,  with  all  these  advan- 
tages on  his  side,  he  dreaded  to  bring  forward  his  mo- 
tion, or  to  submit  it  to  discussion,  so  long  as  Melville 
remained  in  the  house,  or  even  within  the  precincts  of 
the  town,  in  which  the  assembly  was  held. 

After  a  week  spent  in  secret  and  public  management, 
during  which  the  complaints  given  in  from  different 
quarters  against  the  commissioners  were  got  quashed, 
the  main  business  was  at  last  introduced  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne.  His  Majesty  dwelt  on  the  important 
services  which  he  had  done  for  the  church,  by  estab- 
lishing her  discipline,  watching  over  her  peace,  and 
endeavouring  to  recover  her  patrimony,  which  would 
never  be  fully  effected  unless  the  measure  which  he 
was  about  to  propose  was  adopted.  He  solemnly  and 
repeatedly  protested,  (with  what  truth  it  is  now  un- 
necessary to  say,)  that  he  had  no  intention  to  introduce 
either  Popish  or  Anglican  bishops,  but  that  his  sole 
object  was  that  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  min- 
istry, chosen  by  the  General  Assembly,  should  have  a 
place  in  the  Privy  Council  and  Parliament,  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  their  own  affairs,  and  not  to  stand,  as  they 
had  too  long  stood,  at  the  door,  like  poor  suppliants, 
disregarded  aod  despised.  Bruce,  Davidson,  Aird, 
James  Melville,  and  John  Carmichael,  were  the  chief 
speakers  against  the  vote  in  Parliament;  Pont,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Gladstanes,  in  support  of  it.  The  latter 
had  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  King,  who  was  always 
ready  to  interfere  in  the  debate.  Gladstanes  having 
pleaded  the  power  which  the  priests  had  among  the  an- 
cient Romans  "  in  roeaiidis  etfercndte  legibtu*  David- 
son replied,  that  at  Rome  the  priests  were  consulted, 
but  had  no  vote  in  making  laws  :  " prxxcntibiis  sacerdo- 
tibus  et  divina  expnncntibus^  »ed  non  snjfrairia  habenti- 
bus."  "  Where  have  ye  that  ?"  asked  the  King.  "  In 
Titus  Livius,"  said  Davidson.  "  Oh  !  are  you  goinor 
then  from  the  Scriptures  to  Titus  Livius  1"  exclaimcS 
his  Majesty.  There  were  flatterers  present  who  ap- 
plauded this  wretched  witticism ;  and  they  were  en- 
couraged to  laugh  at  the  old  man,  who  pursued  his 
argument  with  equal  disregard  of  the  puerilities  of 
James,  and  the  rudeness  of  his  minions.  The  ques- 
tion being  called  for,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of 
ten  votes,:):  4i  that  it  was  necessary  and  expedient  for 
the  weal  of  the  church,  that  the  ministry,  as  the  third 
estate  of  this  realm,  should  in  the  name  of  the  church 
have  a  vote  in  Parliament."  The  measure  was  carried 
chiefly  by  the  votes  of  the  elders,  and  it  was  urged  by 
the  minority  that  a  number  of  them  had  no  commis- 
sion ;  but  the  demand  of  a  scrutiny  was  resisted.  Da- 
vidson, who  had  refused  to  take  part  in  the  vote,  gave 
in  a  protest  against  this  decision,  and  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  and  the  two  preceding  assemblies,  so 

*  This  wa«  John  Knox,  minister  of  Melrose,  who  was  a  son 
of  William  Knox  minister  of  Cockpen,  the  brother  of  the  Re- 
former. 

+  Melville's  Diarv,  p.  329.  Cald.  v.  302,  303.  Wori row's 
Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  p.  73  MSS.  vol.  i.  in  Bibl.Col.  Glasg. 

t  "Mr.  Gilbert  Body  led  the  ring,  a  drunken  Orknnv  ass, 
and  the  gTaitteiit  number  followit,  all  for  the  bodie  but  [with- 
out] retpect  of  the  «preit."     (Melville'*  Diary,  p.  329.) 


far  as  they  derogated  from  tbe  rights  of  the  church; 
upon  the  ground  of  their  not  being  free  assemblies,  bat 
overawed  by  the  King,  and  restricted  in  their  due  and 
wonted  privileges.  His  protest  was  refused,  and  he 
was  prosecuted  for  it  before  his  presbytery  at  the 
King' b  instance.* 

The  Assembly  farther  agreed  that  fifty-one  ministers 
should  be  chosen  to  represent  the  church,  according  to 
the  ancient  number  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors;  and 
that  their  election  should  belong  partly  to  the  King  and 
partly  to  the  church.  The  court  presented  a  series  of 
resolutions  respecting  the  manner  of  electing  the  vo- 
ters, the  duration  of  their  commission,  their  name,  their 
revenues,  and  the  restrictions  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  abusing  their  powers.  But  the  proposal  of  them 
excited  so  much  dissatisfaction,  that  the  King,  dread- 
ing, from  the  feeling  that  began  to  be  displayed,  that 
he  would  lose  the  ground  which  he  had  already  gain- 
ed, deemed  it  prudent  to  put  off  the  discussion.  It  was 
therefore  appointed  that  the  presbyteries  should  imme- 
diately take  the  subject  under  consideration ;  that  they 
should  report  their  opinions  to  the  respective  provincial 
synods;  and  that  each  synod  should  nominate  three 
delegates,  who,  along  with  the  theological  professors, 
should  hold  a  conference,  in  the  presence  of  his  Majes- 
ty, on  the  points  which  the  Assembly  had  left  undeter- 
mined. If  they  were  unanimous,  the  resolutions  to 
which  they  came  were  to  be  final ;  if  not,  the  whole 
matter  was  to  be  referred  to  the  next  General  Assem- 
Wy.t 

The  resolutions  in  all  the  southern  presbyteries  and 
synods  evinced  the  greatest  jealousy  of  episcopacy,  aod 
a  disposition  to  confine  the  powers  of  the  voter  in  par- 
liament within  the  narrowest  possible  bounds.  Yet 
matters  were  so  craftily  conducted  by  the  agents  of  the 
court,  in  concert  with  such  of  the  ministers  as  were 
secretly  in  their  interest,  that  the  delegates  chosen  for 
the  conference  were,  in  several  instances,  of  opposite 
views  to  those  of  their  constituents.^:  Perceiving  this, 
disapproving  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  convinced  that 
no  restrictions  would  prevent  it  from  issuing  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  episcopacy,  there  were  individuals  who 
thought  it  safest  to  stand  aloof,  and  to  take  no  part  in 
the  subordinate  arrangements.  Amona  these  was  James 
Melville.  But  his  uncle  was  of  a  different  mind.  He 
was  quite  aware  of  the  policy  which  permitted  him  to 
take  part  in  private  and  extrajudicial  conferences,  while 
he  was  excluded  from  the  public  assemblies  in  which 
the  points  in  debate  were  to  be  ultimately  and  authori- 
tatively determined.  But  he  deemed  it  of  consequence 
to  encourage  his  brethren  by  his  presence,  and  to  intir- 

*  Spotswood,  who  embraces  every  opportunity  of  *fje«tki.i{r 
disrcspectfullv  of  Davidson,  has  advanced  a  number  of  ic-i-r- 
tiona  respecting  hi*  conduct  on  the  present  occasion,  all  cf 
which  it  woulil  be  easy  to  refute.  Among  other  thing*,  he 
sayt>:  "  lie  himself,  as  hi*  custom  was  win  n  he  made  any  sufh 
trouble,  fled  away,  and  lurked  a  while,  till  hi*  piuce  was  again 
made."  (Hist.  p.  452.)  It  is  very  easy  for  a  time  *«  rvirg 
priest,  who,  by  his  tame  compliances,  can  always  secure  him- 
Ht  If  against  falling  into  danger,  to  talk  thus  of  a  man,  from  wLu«e 
rebuke  he  more  than  one*.  shrunk,  and  to  accuse  him  of  cow- 
ardice merely  because  he  fled  from  the  lawks*  rage  of  a  de^jyit 
Rut  it  is  not  true  that  Davidson  « ither  fled  or  roucrali-d  him- 
self at  this  time.  On  the  22i\  of  Mnrrh,  1597,  imniediatf  lv  after 
the  rising-  of  the  General  Assembly,  Lord  Tunglniu!  and  D-m-l 
Maegill  of  Cranston  Ridde.H  appeared  before  tl.e  pre* In  tery  oi 
Haddington,  and,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  grave  in  a  roir.pl'.itnt 
against  him.  Being  summon*  d  to  attend  nrxt  meeting,  I>a\  -«^- 
son  appeared  before  the  presbyterv  at  Haddington,  on  t!.c  29th 
of  March.  On  the  5th  of  April,  It  was  attested  to  the  pro'\v- 
tery,  that  he  was  "stayit  be  ane  heavie  lever,"  and  on  the  1-th 
of  that  month,  "the  preshyterie.  w>  consent  of  hi.»  Mat'1'  com- 
missioner continewit  all  farder  dealing  in  this  mater  till  y'*:iid 
Mr.  Johne  at  the  p!easor  of  God  uuld  be  rcstorit  to  hi*  h<a!tli." 
(Rernrd  of  Preshvterv  of  Haddington. ") 

+  Buik  of  the'UniV.  Kirk,  f[.  1H8— 192.  Cald.  r.  301—325. 
Melville's  Diary,  p.  329,  330.  And  his  History  of  the  D.'li- 
ning-  Age,  p.  13—18.     Suotswood,  p.  450 — 452." 

\  Record  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  May  30,  I59S. 
Rec.  of  Provincial  Synod  of  Lothian,  June,  1598.  SltlvihVi 
i  Diarv.  p.  330,  331. 
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pose  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment 
of  a  measure  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  church. 
Accordingly,  he  gave  faithful  attendance  on  all  the 
meetings  of  the  conference.* 

The  result  of  tho  first  meeting,  held  at  Falkland, 
was  so  dissatisfactory  to  the  King,  that  he  prorogued 
the  General  Assembly  which  had  been  appointed  to 
meet  at  Aberdeen  in  July,  1599.  Other  meetings  were 
held ;  but  they  were  chiefly  occupied  in  desultory  con- 
versation, or  in  attempts  to  lull  asleep  the  most  vigilant 
of  the  church's  guardians  by  artful  professions,  and 
proposals  for  removing,  what  were  called,  unreasona- 
ble and  unfounded  jealousies. \  Melville  took  a  load- 
ing part  in  an  interesting  debate  which  occurred  in  No- 
vember, 1599,  at  a  meeting  of  the  conference,  assisted 
by  ministers  from  the  different  quarters  of  tho  country, 
convened  by  royal  missives  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood- 
house.  One  design  of  calling  this  meeting  appears  to 
have  been,  to  ascertain  the  arguments  which  were  to 
be  used  in  opposition  to  the  vote  in  parliament,  that  so 
the  court  party  might  be  prepared  to  meet  thorn  in  the 
next  General  Assembly.  In  opening  the  conference 
the  King  sigoified,  that  all  were  at  liberty  to  reason  on 
the  subject  at  large,  including  the  points  which  had 
been  determined,  as  well  as  those  which  had  been  left 
undecided,  at  last  assembly  ;  but  that  such  as  refused 
to  state  their  objections  at  present  should  forfeit  their 
Tight  to  bring  them  forward  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Accordingly,  the  lawfulness  of  ministers  sitting  in  par- 
liament came  first  under  discussion.  And  here  the  de- 
bate turned  chiefly  on  the  following  question — "  Is  it 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  their  office,  its  duties,  and 
the  directions  of  Scripture  about  it,  for  ministers  of  the 
gospel  to  undertake  a  civil  function  1" 

By  those  who  maintained  the  affirmative  it  was  ar- 
gued, That,  as  the  gospel  does  not  destroy  civil  pol- 
icy, so  it  does  not  hinder  any  of  those  who  profess  it 
from  discharging  political  duties  :  That  when  ministers 
are  enjoined  "  not  to  entangle  themselves  with  the  af- 
fairs of  this  life,"  they  are  not  prohibited  from  dis- 
charging civil  offices  any  more  than  the  duties  of  natu- 
ral economy  and  domestic  life  :  That  there  are  appro- 
ved examples,  in  scripture  of  sacred  and  civil  offices 
being  united  in  the  same  person  :  That  ministers  were 
as  much  distracted  from  the  duties  of  their  office  by  the 
visitation  of  churches  and  waiting  on  meetings  for  fix- 
ing stipends,  as  they  would  be  by  sitting  in  parlia- 
ments and  conventions  of  estates :  That  it  was  allowed 
by  all  that  ministers  might  wait  on  his  Majesty  and 
give  him  their  advice  in  matters  of  state :  That  as  free 
men  and  citizens,  ministers  were  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented as  well  as  the  other  orders  in  the  state :  That 
the  General  Assembly  had  often  craved  a  vote  in  Par- 
liament :  And  that  ecclesiastical  persons  had  sit  ten  in 
that  court  ever  since  the  Reformation. 

In  the  negative  it  was  argued,  That,  though  the 
gospel  by  no  means  destroys  civil  policy,  yet  all  po- 
litical laws  which  are  inconsistent  with  it,  or  which 
interfere  with  any  of  its  institutions,  are  unlawful : 
That  the  duties  of  natural  and  domestic  economy  are 
altogether  different  from  those  which  belong  to  public 
offices  in  society:  That  when  the  apostle  prohibits 
ministers  from  "entangling  themselves  with  the  af- 
fairs of  this  life,9'  he  puts  his  meaning  out  of  doubt, 
by  referring,  as  an  illustration,  to  the  case  of  a  sol- 
dier, who  must  renounce  and  avoid  all  worldly  occu- 
I rations,  that  he  may  devote  himself  to  the  military 
ife  and  entirely  please  and  obey  his  commander :  That 
the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office  are  so  great  and 
manifold,  and  tho  injunctions  to  constant  and  unre- 
mitting diligence  in  discharging  them  so  numerous, 
so  solemn,  and  so  urgent,  that  no  minister  who  is  du- 
ly impressed  with  these  considerations  will  accept  of 
another  function  which  must  engross  much  of  his  time 


•  Melville's  Diary,  p.  331. 

f  Cald.  v.  371.    MelvilM  Hi*,  of  the  Declining  Age,  p.  91, 


and  attention ;  and  that  it  is  criminal  to  throw  tempta- 
tions to  this  in  his  way :  That  the  union  of  sacred  and 
civil  offices  in  certain  individuals  mentioned  in  scripture 
was  extraordinary  and  typical ;  and  when  the  Jewish 
polity  was  established,  these  offices  were  separated, 
and  could  not  be  lawfully  held  by  the  same  persons : 
That  the  occasional  visitation  of  churches  is  a  part  of 
the  ministerial  function  :  That  if  ministers  are  diverted 
from  their  pastoral  duty  by  commissions  for  fixing  sti- 
pends, this  is  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  establishment 
which  they  had  long  complained  of,  and  for  which  the 
magistrates  and  their  flocks  must  answer  :  That  minis- 
ters, as  such,  do  not  form  an  order  in  the  state,  and 
that  as  citizens  they  are  represented  along  with  others 
by  the  commissioners  of  shires  and  burghs :  That  if 
the  King  and  estates  entrust  ministers  with  the  care 
of  their  souls,  the  latter  may  surely  give  credit  to  the 
former  in  what  relates  to  their  bodies :  That  no  Gen- 
eral Assembly  before  the  last  one  had  ever  craved  a 
vote  for  ministers  in  parliament :  And  that  ever  since 
the  church  bad  condemned  episcopacy,  she  had  ob- 
jected to  bishops  and  other  persons  called  ecclesias- 
tical, sitting  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  nation. 

On  this  part  of  the  debate,  Melville  deduced  the 
history  of  the  gradual  blending  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  jurisdiction  under  the  papacy,  by  means  of  which 
the  Roman  Pontiff  became  at  last  so  formidable,  arm- 
ed himself  with  the  two  swords,  trampled  on  princes, 
and  transferred  crowns  and  kingdoms  at  his  pleasure. 
"  Take  heed,"  said  he,  addressing  James,  "  that  you 
do  not  set  up  those  who  shall  cast  you  or  your  succes- 
sors down." 

The  second  question  which  was  brought  forward  re- 
lated to  the  duration  of  the  office.  The  court  party 
were  anxious  that  the  clerical  voter  should  hold  his 
place  ad  tritam  aut  culpam  t  their  opponents  insisted 
that  the  place  should  be  filled  by  annual  election. 
The  former  argued,  that  no  man  would  submit  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  that  must  be  incurred,  if  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  was  precarious,  or  limited  to  a  single 
year  or  single  parliament ;  and  that  within  so  short  a 
period  persons  could  neither  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
law,  nor  bring  any  business  which  the  church  might 
entrust  to  them  to  a  termination.  It  was  replied  by 
the  latter,  that  they  were  at  present  deliberating  on 
what  was  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  common- 
wealth, and  not  on  what  might  be  agreeable  or  profit- 
able to  individuals ;  that  by  continuing  in  the  employ- 
ment ministers  would  acquire  more  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  men,  but  less  of  those  of  God,  more  acquain- 
tance with  the  wiles  of  worldly  policy,  and  less  with 
the  sincerity  of  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above ;  and 
that  the  General  Assembly  was  more  capable  of  attend- 
ing to  the  real  interests  of  the  church  than  a  few  men, 
who,  if  a  judgment  might  be  formed  from  experience, 
would  be  chiefly  occupied  in  securing  their  own  wealth 
and  aggrandizement.  The  hurtful  consequences  of  their 
continuing  in  office  during  life  or  good  behaviour  were 
insisted  on  at  great  length.  It  would  secularize  their 
minds;  it  would  induce  a  habitual  neglect  of  the  du- 
ties of  their  spiritual  function ;  it  would,  in  spito  of  all 
checks  which  might  be  imposed,  gradually  raise  them 
to  superiority  over  their  brethren,  and  make  them  in- 
dependent of  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  although  the 
church  should  depose  them  for  improper  conduct,  yet 
if  they  happened  to  please  his  Majesty,  lie  would  main- 
tain them  in  their  place  by  his  royal  authority  or  by 
his  influence  in  the  General  Assembly;  and  being  se- 
cured in  their  lordships  end  livings  they  would  seek 
to  revenge  thek  quarrel,  by  injuring  the  church,  or 
such  of  their  brethren  as  curbed  their  ambition  and 
complained  of  their  misconduct.  4*  There  is  no  fear," 
said  the  King,  "  but  you  will  all  prove  true  enough  to 
your  craft."  "  God  make  us  all  true  enough  to  Christ," 
replied  Melville.  "There  is  nothing  so  good  but  it 
may  be  suspected,  and  thus  you  will  be  content  with 
nothing."    "We  doubt  the  goodness  of  the  thing* 
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and  have  but  too  much  reason  to  suspect  its  evil."  j  men  to  he  so  full  of  their  own  conceits,  and  so  pre-oe- 
••  His  Majesty  and  the  parliament  will  not  admit  the  ;  cupied  in  their  judgments,  as  not  to  yield  to  reason, 
voters  otherwise  than  for  life;  and  if  you  do  not  airree  .  and  would  therefore  leave  the  matter  to  be  determined 
to  this,  yon  will  lose  the  benefit."  "The  loss  will  by  the  General  Assembly.  If  they  received  the  favour 
be  small."  u  Ministers  then  will  lie  in  contempt  and  j  offered  them,  he  would  ratify  their  conclusions  with 
poverty."  "  It  was  their  Master's  ease  before  them :  j  his  civil  sanction,  and  none  should  be  allowed  to 
better  poverty  with  sincerity,  than  promotion  with  cor-  speak  against  them:  if  they  refused  it,  they  would 
ruption."  '•  Others  will  be  promoted  to  the  place  who  have  themselves  to  blame  for  sinking  still  deeper  and 
will  oppress  and  ruin  the  church ;  for  his  Majesty  will  deeper  into  poverty.  As  for  himself,  he  could  not 
not  want  his  third  estate."  u  Then  let  Christ,  the  j  want  one  of  his  estates,  but  would  use  his  authority 
King  of  the  church,  avenge  her  wrongs :  he  has  done  |  in  putting  into  the  vacant  bishoprics  persons  who 
so  before."  \  would  accept  of  them,  and  who  would  do  their  doty 

The  title  to  he  given  to  the  voter  in  Parliament  form-  \  to  him  and  to  his  kingdom.* 
cd  the  next  topic  of  debate.  Those  who  spoke  the  ■  The  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Montrose  on 
language  of  the  court  insisted  that  he  should  have  the  the  2tfth  of  March,  1600,  excited  greater  interest  than 
name  of  bishop,  "  If  we  are  agreed  in  the  substance,*1  had  been  felt  at  any  meeting  of  the  supreme  eccleti- 
said  they,  "  the  name  is  of  little  consequence ;  and  as  astical  judicatory  for  manj  years,  t  All  were  convioc- 
the  parliament  has  restored  the  title  of  bishop,  and  .  ed  that  upon  its  decision  it  depended  whether  the  ores- 
may  refuse  to  admit  the  representative  of  the  church  bytorian  constitution  should  stand,  or  should  yield  to 
under  any  other  designation,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  the  gradual  encroachments  of  prelacy  under  the  pro- 
a  privilege  which  his  Majesty  has  procured  with  such  j  tection  of  tho  royal  supremacy.  The  attendance  of 
great  pains  and  difficulty,  through  scrupulosity  about '  members  was  full,  and  sanguine  hopes  of  success  were 
a  name,  which,  after  all,  is  scriptural.1"  To  this  entertained  by  both  parties.  The  defenders  of  the  et- 
Melville  replied  ironically:  "No  doubt  the  name  epis-  j  tablishment  confided  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause, 
cojpo*  or  bishop  is  scriptural ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  and  in  the  evident  superiority  in  point  of  argument 
given?  Hut  as  something  additional  to  the  office  of  j  which  they  had  maintained  at  the  last  conference, 
the  scripture-bishop  is  to  he  allotted  to  our  new  parlia-  '  Their  opponents  were  equally  confident  that  they 
ment-men,  I  would  propose  to  eke  a  little  to  the  name,  would  prevail  by  address  and  the  powerful  interest  of 
and  this  shall  be  scriptural  also.     Let  us  baptize  them  |  the  crown. 

by  the  name  which  the  apostle  Peter  gives  to  such  of-  j  The  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  having  chosen  him 
fleers,  and  call  them  al/oirio-epiHcopoi,  busy-bishop*, !  as  one  of  their  representatives,  Melville  determined 
who  meddle  with  matters  foreign  to  their  calling." .  again  to  assert  his  right  to  a  seat  in  the  General  As- 
In  earnest  he  replied,  that  the  wonl  bishop  was  ap- j  scmhly.  It  was  no  sooner  known  that  he  had  come 
plied  in  the  scriptures  indiscriminately  to  all  ministers  '  to  Montrose  than  he  was  sent  for  by  the  King.  Hit 
of  the  gospel ;  that  in  common  speech  it  was  now  un-  ■  Majesty  asked  him  why  he  was  so  troublesome,  by 
der  stood  as  the  discriminative  appellation  of  those  who  j  persisting  to  attend  on  assemblies  after  he  had  pr  oh  Un- 
claimed a  superiority  of  office  and  power,  as  in  the  '  ited  him.  He  replied,  that  he  had  a  commission  from 
churches  of  Rome  and  England ;  that  for  good  reasons  j  the  church,  and  behoved  to  discharge  it  under  the  pain 
the  use  of  it  had  been  laid  aside  and  prohibited  in  the  ;  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  one  who  was  greater 
church  of  Scotland  ;  that  those  to  whom  it  was  now  >  than  any  earthly  monarch.  Recourse  was  then  had  to 
proposed  to  give  it  wrrc  to  occupy  tho  places  to  which  |  menaces,  but  they  served  only  to  rouse  Mel  rilled 
ecclesiastical  pre-eminence  had  been  attached  ;  the  title  ■'  spirit-  On  quitting  the  Toyal  apartment,  he  put  his 
was  calculated  to  feed  their  vanity  and  lust  of  power;  hand  to  his  throat,  and  said,  "Sir,  is  it  Mrs  yon 
and  being  accustomed  to  be  saluted  as  lords  at  court  j  would  have?  You  shall  have  it  before  I  betray 
and  in  parliament,  they  would  soun  bei»in  to  look  sour  'he  cause  of  Christ."  lie  was  not  allowed  to  lake 
on  such  as  refused  to  give  them  their  honorary  titles  in  .  his  sent  in  the  judicatory  ;  but  it  was  judged  unadvis- 
the  church.  able  to  order  him  out  of  the  town,  as  had   been  dime 

Night  put  an  end  to  the  debate.  Next  morning  •  <>n  a  former  occasion.  He  accordingly  remained,  and 
Lindsay,  who  acted  as  moderator,  recapitulated  what  j  assi>ted  his  brethren  with  his  advice  during  the  sitting 
had  been  done  on  the  preceding  day  in  such  a  way  as    of  the  assembly. % 

to  insinuate  that  the  heads  which  had  been  under  con-  j  The  debate  on  the  propriety  of  ministers  voting  in 
sideration  were  settled  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  j  Parliament  was  resumed;  and  a  formidable  train  of 
the  court.    A  murmur  of  disapprobation  spread  through    arguments  including  those  which  had  been  used  in  the 


the  assembly;  and  several  members  rose  and  declared 
that  their  scruples  against  the  main  proposal,  so  far 
from  being  weakened,  were  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  discussion  of  yesterday.  Melville  make  an  ear- 
nest and  solemn  appeal  to  the  moderator.  He  remind- 
ed him,  that  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  ministers  of  the 
church,  and  had  been  present  at  many  assemblies  in 


conference  at  Holyroodhouse,  was  brought  forward 
against  the  measure.  In  support  of  these  a  paper  was 
given  in,  consisting  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
reformed  divines  and  of  the  fathers,  with  the  decis- 
ions of  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  General  Coun- 
cils. Unable  to  reply  to  these  arguments  and  author- 
ities, the  advocates   of  the   measure   were    forced  to 


which  these  very  points  had,  after  the  most  grave  and  abandon  the  ground  which  they  had  taken  up  during 
deliberate  discussion,  been  unanimously  decided.  And  '•  the  late  conferences.  They  granted  the  force  of  .the 
he  asked  him,  how  he  could  for  a  moment  imagine, '.  general  reasoning  used  by  their  opponents,  but  in- 
that  any  one  who  was  settled  in  his  judgment  could  he  |  sisted  that  it  wai  not  applicable  to  the  case.  They 
moved  to  alter  it  by  so  slight  a  conference  as  the  pres-  ;  

frnLi^hlr^riPnrn  ,ni",it  l,P  8SliJflt0{,s,v«b7"  PJV-  i  *  AkhHI.*  Diarv,  p.  333-34-1.  James  Melville  committed 
ianed  rather  than  solidly  and  reverently  handled.  His  ulc  noonings  at  tlu»  conference  to  writing  while  his  rccollcc- 
Majosty  took  offence  at  this  last  expression,  and  court-  tion  of  them  wan  fresh.  The  whole  of  his  account  is  copied 
eously  gave  the  speaker  the  lie.  Melville  replied  I  "lto  Cahlerwootr*  MS.  and  large  extracts  from  it  mav  b*  >«o 
that  he  had  included  himself  in  the  censure,  and  (]jj  !  i«  tinted  Caldcrwood.  p.  428-434.  ' 

not  mean  to  confine  it  to  one  side  of  Uie  house.  Find- !  +  V°r  fmrnl,°»9;f l;at  t,,w  "*?^]/  wf8  ;  no,,fi.fJ(  <>"  >'  * 
..,,,.,        .  *  lL.  .'        e    '  '",    '      jL"1"      sound  of  trumpet  att  the  crosse  of  hdr  and  other  ncidful  place* 

ing  that  he  had  gained  nothing,  James  broke  off  the  !  whereat  manv  -ood  Christians  wondered  ntt,  &cing  j r  ra 
conference  in  a  fret.  In  dismissing  the  members,  he  "ever  the  Kkr  before."  (Hist.  n.  78.)— It  was  appointed  at 
said  he  had  been  induced  by  the  commissioners  of  the  tni*  ti,m-  t,iat  t,ie  hepinnins:  of  the  jear  should  henceforth 
church  to  call  this  meeting Y.ir  the  satisfaction  of  such  '  !/l"  rrfkon^  frol»  l!,«-  !sl  <!\  J«""»rv.  instead  of  the  25th  of 
„a  u,,,]    «#.,ll»vi  ia     ;     *u     u  *i     *         ..  u  I  .March.     'J.cconl  ot  Privy  Council,  Dec.  17,  lo99.) 

!L I  t  I      '         .     h0pt?     ?   '"?""?  W°"ld  Pr0;  ■     i  *Mvi»f>  nUiy. ,..  362.    Hi*:  of  the  Deolinlng  Set.  »( 

cuert  peaeoably  and  harmoniously;  but  he  psrceivrd ;  the  clmrrh.  [>.  2-1.  2S. 
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affected  now  to  condemn  the  union  of  sacred  and  civil 
offices ;  and  pleaded  that  the  ministers  who  were  to 
tit  in  Parliament  would  have  no  civil  charge,  hat  were 
merely  to  he  present  in  that  high  court  to  watch  oyer 
the  interests  of  the  church,  and  give  their  advice  in 
matters  of  importance.  When  it  was  urged  by  their 
opponents  that  the  ecclesiastical  voter  must  be  em- 
ployed in  making  laws  for  the  whole  kingdom,  they 
took  refuge  under  one  of  the  weakest  and  worst  of 
James's  political  maxims,  that  it  is  the  King  alone 
who  makes  laws,  and  the  estates  merely  give  him 
their  advice.  In  answer  to  the  appeal  which  the  de- 
fenders of  Presbytery  made  to  the  words  of  the  act  of 
parliament  restoring  the  "  office,  estate,  and  dignity  of 
bishops,"  they  asserted   that  the  objectionable  lan- 

Siage  had  been  purposely  introduced  into  the  act  by 
oae  who  wished  to  keep  the  church  in  poverty,  in 
the  hopes  that  it  would  induce  the  ministers  to  reject 
the  favour  which  his  Majesty  had  procured  for  them. 
This  plea  could  not  bear  examination ;  and  therefore 
a  stop  was  put  to  the  dangerous  discussion  by  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  stating  that  the  last  General  As- 
sembly had  already  decided  this  point,  and  its  decis- 
ion behoved  to  stand.  Had  it  been  allowed  to  put  the 
general  question  to  the  vote,  there  is  reason  to, think 
that  the  whole  scheme  would  have  been  negatived. 
For  on  the  question,  whether  the  parliamentary  voters 
ahould  retain  their  place  for  life  or  be  annually  elected, 
it  was  carried,  in  spite  of  all  the  influence  of  the  court, 
by  a  majority  of  three  in  favour  of  annual  election. 
Yet,  by  collusion  between  the  clerk  and  the  King,  the 
minute  was  so  drawn  up  as  to  express  a  resolution  ma- 
terially eversive  of  that  which  had  passed,  and  in  this 
altered  form  an  approbation  of  it  was  procured  at  the 
close  of  the  assembly. 

To  induce  the  members  to  acquiesce  in  the  unpopu- 
lar measure,  the  court  party  agreed  to  the  ratification 
of  all  the  articles  and  cautions  which  bad  been  pro- 
posed in  conference  at  Falkland,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
tecting the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  guarding  against 
the  introduction  of  episcopacy.  They  did  not  even 
object  to  the  addition  of  others  still  more  strict.  The 
voters  were  to  have  the  name,  not  of  Bishops,  but 
Commissioners  of  the  church  in  Parliament.  As  to 
their  election,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly, with  the  advice  of  synods  and  presbyteries,  should 
nominate  six  individuals  in  each  province,  from  which 
number  his  Majesty  should  choose  one  as  the  eccle- 
siastical representative  of  that  province.  For  his 
emoluments  he  was  to  be  allowed  the  rents  of  the  ben- 
efice to  which  he  should  be  presented,  after  the  church- 
es, colleges,  and  schools,  had  been  provided  for  out  of 
them.  The  following  cautions,  or  "  caveats,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  enacted  to  prevent  him  from  abusing 
his  power :  That  he  should  not  presume  to  propose 
any  thing  to  parliament,  convention,  or  eouncil,  in  the 
name  of  the  church,  without  her  express  warrant  and 
direction ;  nor  consent  to  the  passing  of  any  act  preju- 
dicial to  the  church,  under  the  pain  of  deposition  from 
his  office :  That,  at  each  General  Assembly  he  should 
give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  dis- 
charged his  commission,  and  submit,  without  appeal, 
to  the  censure  of  the  assembly,  under  the  pain  of  in- 
famy and  excommunication :  That  he  should  rest  sat- 
isfied with  the  part  of  the  benefice  allotted  to  him, 
without  encroaching  upon  what  was  assigned  to  other 
ministers  within  his  province  :  That  he  should  not  di- 
lapidate his  benefice,  nor  dispose  of  any  part  of  its 
rents  without  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly : 
That  he  should  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office  within  his  own  particular  congregation,  subject  to 
the  censure  of  the  presbytery  and  provincial  synod  to 
which  he  belonsed  r  That  in  (he  exercise  of  discipline, 
the  collation  of  benefices,  the  visitation  of  churches,  and 
all  other  parts  of  ecclesiastical  government,  he  should 
claim  no  more  power  or  jurisdiction  than  what  belonged 
to  other  ministers,  under  the  pain  of  deprivation :  That 
2  O 


in  meetings  of  presbytery  and  of  other  church  courts, 
he  should  behave  himself  in  all  things,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  censure,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  brethren : 
That  he  should  have  no  right  to  sit  in  the  General  As- 
sembly without  a  commission  from  his  presbytery : 
That,  if  deposed  from  the  office  of  the  ministry,  he 
should  lose  his  vote  in  parliament,  and  his  benefice 
should  become  vacant :  And  that  he  should  incur  the 
same  loss  upon  being  convicted  of  having  solicited 
the  office.  It  was  ordained,  that  these  "caveats" 
should  be  inserted,  "  as  most  necessary  and  substan- 
tial points,9'  in  the  body  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  be 
made  for  confirming  the  church's  vote ;  and  that  every 
commissioner  should  subscribe  and  swear  to  observe 
them  when  he  was  admitted  to  rri»ftulction.* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive-"  regulations  better 
adapted  to  prevent  the  evils  which* Were  dreaded. 
But  the  strictest  cautions,  sanctioned  by  the  most  sa- 
cred promises,  were  feeble  ties  on  an  unprincipled 
court,  and  perfidious  churchmen,  who  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  both  honour  and  conscience  to  the  gratification 
of  their  avarice  and  ambition. 

Mille  ftdde  catenas, 
Eflbgiet  ttmen  h«c  sceleratus  vincuh  Protens. 

An  early  proof  of  this  was  given.  A  meeting  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  delegates 
from  synods,  was  held  in  the  month  of  October  follow- 
ing, in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  the  King  desiring 
their  advice  respecting  the  settlement  of  ministers  in 
Edinburgh,  and  "  such  other  things  as  shall  be  thought 
good  to  be  proposed  hi  the  name  of  the  church  for  the 
weal  of  our  and  their  estate  at  our  first  parliament." 
Dreading  the  opposition  of  James  Melville  and  two 
other  ministers,  his  Majesty  got  them  appointed  on  a 
committee  to  transact  some  business ;  and  during  their 
absence,  he,  with  the  consent  of  those  present,  summa- 
rily nominated  David  Lindsay,  Peter  Blackburn,  and 
George  Gladstanes,  to  the  vacant  bishoprics  of  Ross, 
Aberdeen,  and  Caithness.  This  transaction  was  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  absent  members  until  the* 
meeting  was  dissolved.  And  the  bishops  appointed  in 
this  clandestine  manner  sat  and  voted  in  the  ensuing 
parliament,  in  direct  violation  of  the  cautions  to  which 
they  had  so  lately  given  their  consent. f 

Archbishop  Spotswood  was  under  the  necessity  of 
inserting  the  cautions  in  his  History,  and  he  was  forced 
to  acknowledge,  what  was  then  notorious  to  all  the 
world,  that  "  it  was  neither  the  King's  intention,  nor 
the  mind  of  the  wiser  sort,  to  have  these  cautions  stand 
in  force ;  but  to  have  matters  peaceably  ended,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  policy"  (that  is,  the  introduction  of 
episcopacy)  **  made  without  any  noise,  the  King  gave 
way  to  these  conceits.''^  The  archbishop  calls  the 
ministers  who  acted  this  part  "  the  wiser  sort ;"  forget- 
ting, perhaps,  that  this  species  of  wisdom,  however 
much  it  may  be  "  esteemed  among  men,  is  abomina- 
tion with  God."  They  were  suffered  to  triumph  for  a 
while  in  the  success  of  their  knavery ;  but  he  who 
"  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness,"  visited  them 
at  length  with  merited  retribution ;  and  the  violation  of 
these  very  cautions,  which  had  been  ratified  by  the 
King,  sworn  to  by  the  bishops,!  and  never  repealed  by 


*  Buik  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  ff.  193, 194.  Cald.  v.  414— 
440.  Melville's  Diary f  p.  349—362.  Hi»t.  of  the  Decl.  Age, 
p.  19—25.  Forbes**  History,  p.  23—26.  Spotswood,  453f 
457,  458. 

+  Their  presentations  were  dated  the  5th  Nov.  1600.  (Reg. 
of  Present,  to  Benef.  vol.  iii.  f.  30.)  On  the  39th  Dec.  1600, 
David  Lindsay,  bishop  of  Ross,  was  admitted  to  be  n  ane  of  the 
counsail;"  and  on  the  24th  Nov,  1602,  Mr.  George  Gladstones, 
bishop  of  Caithness,  was  admitted,  ••  be  his  Maiestie's  directtoo 
and  command."    (Record  of  Privy  Council*) 

t  Hut  p.  454.  .,,«.. 

H  "  It  was  laved  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Joha  Spottiswood,  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Glasgow  thereafter  in  Anno  1605,  before  his 
Mai.  be  the  lord  Balmerinocb.  President,  that  he  had  sworn  to 
observe  the  Oaveats,  and  had  obliged  himself  to  subscry  ve  them. 
Neither  eould  his  Mai.  be  well  satisfied  with  him  in  that  matter 
20 
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any  ecclesiastical  authority,  formed  one  of  the  chief 
grounds  upon  which  the  archbishop  and  bis  colleagues 
were  afterwards  deposed  and  excommunicated  by  the 
General  Assembly.* 

His  Majesty  was  present  at  all  the  assemblies  in 
which  this  affair  was  discussed,  and  gave  the  most  re- 
ligious attendance  on  every  session.  He  did  not  even 
miss  a  single  meeting  of  the  privy  conference.  During 
the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  affairs  of  state 
were  entirely  neglected,  and  the  court  was  converted 
into  a  clerical  levee.  The  privy  counsellors  complain- 
ed, that  they  could  not  have  access  to  their  master  on 
account  of  the  crowd  of  preachers  which  continually 
thronged  his  cabinet.  In  the  public  deliberations  and 
debates  he  directed  and  decided  every  thing  in  his  dou- 
ble capacity  of  disputant  and  umpire.  Those  who 
wish  to  perceive  the  glory  of  James's  reign  must  care- 
fully attend  to  this  part  of  its  history.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  found  a  stage  on  which  he  could  exert  his 
distinguishing  talent,  and  "  stick  tho  doctor's  chair 
into  the  throne."  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  acquired 
that  skill  in  points  of  divinity,  and  in  the  management 
of  ecclesiastical  meetings,  which  afterwards  filled  the 
English  bishops  with  both  "  admiration  and  shame," 
and  made  them  cry  out  that  they  verily  thought  he  was 
"  inspired."  Never  did  this  wise  monarch  appear  to 
such  great  advantage,  as  when,  surrounded  with  "  his 
own  northern  men,"  he  canvassed  for  votes  with  all 
the  ardour  and  address  of  a  candidate  for  a  boTongh  ;  or 
when,  presiding  in  the  debates  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, he  kept  the  members  to  the  question,  regaled  them 
with  royal  wit,  calling  one  "a  seditious  knave,"  and 
another, "  a  liar ;"  saying  to  one  speaker,  "that's  witch- 
like," and  to  another,  "  that's  anabaptistical,"  instruct- 
ed the  clerk  in  the  true  geographical  mode  of  calling 
the  roll,  or  taking  him  home  to  his  closet,  helped  him 
to  correct  the  minutes.! 

During  these  transactions  several  occurrences  of  a 
subordinate  kind  took  place,  to  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  advert.  The  church  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the 
death  of  a  number  of  her  distinguished  ministers.  The 
end  of  tho  year  1508  proved  fatal  to  David  Ferguson, 
minister  of  Dunfermline,  whose  integrity,  united  with 
an  uncommon  vein  of  good-humound  wit,  made  him  a 
favourite  with  all  classes.^     Thomas  Buchanan,  Pro- 

unlill  he  had  procured  nn  Act  of  the  Prtsbyteric  of  Glasgow 
test  Hying  that  hi  had  not  subscryved  them,  whilk  ho  presented 
to  his  Maj.  for  his  defence;  as  though  his  oath  had  been  nothing 
as  long  as  ho  did  not  subscryve."    "(Eorbes's  History,  p.  27.) 

*   Arts  of  tho  General  Assembly,  Anno  1638,  Sess.  20. 

f  C'ald.  v.  :J20,  39'J,  571.  At  the  General  Assembly  in  May, 
1507,  an  ordinance  wns  made,  (savs  Janus  Melville)  •'  that  at 
the  i>*  nning  of  evt  rie.  act  ther  sould  be  certean  brother  w*  the 
clartc,  whereof  1  was  an  and  Mr.  James  Nicolsono  an  uther. 
But  whill  as  I  cam  till  attend,  thav  war  rommandit  to  coin  to 
the  king  with  the  minutes:  and  &a  I  gat  na  800688."  (Diary, 
312.)  James  Melville  (lb.  p.  362.)  subjoins  the  following  verse, 
probably  from  an  old  poem,  to  his  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  this  time: 

The  Dron,  the  Doungeoun  and  the  Draught 

Did  mak  their  cannon  of  the  King: 
Syn  feirfiilly  with  ws  they  faught, 
And  doun  to  dirt  they  did  ws  ding. 

t  He  died  at  *•  the  age  of  65."  (Sjpotswood,  p.  455.)  John 
Jonston  fixes  his  death  on  tho  23d  of  August,  1598.  (Life  of 
Knox.  p.  206.)  To  his  works  mentioned  in  tho  Life  of  Knox 
(note  xli.)  may  be  added  tho  following:  "An  Ansuer  to 
nne  Epistle  written  by  Ronat  Benedict,  the  French  Doctor  Pro- 
fessor of  Gods  w«#rd"(as  the  Translator  of  the  Epistle  calleth 
him)  to  John  Knox  &  the  rest  of  his  brethren  ministers  of  the 
word  of  God  made  by  David  Fcargussone  minister  of  the  same 
word  at  this  present  in  Dunfermling — Imprinted  at  Edinburgh 
by  Robert  Lckprevik,  1563."  Black  letter,  12mo.  43  leaves. 
rl  he  running  title  is:  "  Ane  answer  to  Renat  Be.  Epistle."  In 
reply  to  the  accusation  that  the  object  of  the  reforming  minis- 
ters was  to  "get  and  gather  riches,"  Ferguson  says:  "the 
greati  st  nomber  of  vs  haue  lined  in  great  penurie,  without  all 
stiped  some  tuclf  moneth,  some  eight,  and  some  half  a  year, 
hauine:  nothing  in  the  mean  time  to  susteane  our  selues  ana  our 
famil'io*,  but  hat  which  we  haue  borrowed  of  charitable  per- 
sonc-s  vntil  God  send  it  to  vs  to  xepay  them."  Foil.  6,  7.  This 
was  written  "  ihe  26lh  April,  1562."    The  translation  of  Renat's 


▼oat  of  Kirkheuch,  and  minister  of  Cere*,  died  tadfa- 
ly  in  the  course  of  the  following  Tear,  lamented  bj 
those  who  knew  his  worth  and  talents,  though  they 
disapproved  of  his  public  conduct  during  the  fast  two 
years  of  his  life.*  But  the  death  most  deeply  deplored 
was  that  of  Robert  Rollock,  Principal  of  the  Uiutct- 
shy  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  prematurely  cut  off  in  tie 
prime  of  life  and  in  the  midst  of  extensive  usefulness. 
His  piety,  his  suavity  of  temper,  his  benevolence,  and 
his  talents  as  a  writer  and  teacher  of  youth,  were  uni- 
versally admired  by  his  countrymen ;  and  those  who 
were  offended  at  some  parts  of  his  publio  conduct 
traced  them  to  his  guileless  simplicity  and  constitu- 
tional aversion  to  every  thing  that  wore  the  appearasce 
of  strife  or  might  lead  to  confusion.-^  About  the  same 
time  the  country  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  ablest 
statesmen,  John  Lindsay  of  Balcarras,  **  for  natural 
judgement  and  learning  the  greatest  light  of  the  policy 
and  council  of  Scotland. "£  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1600,  the  xealons  and  upright  John  Dury,  minis- 
ter of  Montrose,  died  in  a  manner  becoming  the  life 
which  he  had  spent.  Having  held  an  interview  with 
the  magistrates  of  the  town  and  the  elders  of  his  ses- 
sion, and  left  advices  to  be  imparted  to  the  Kins  ina* 
ministers  at  the  approaching  General  Assembly,  he  in- 
quired after  the  day  of  the  month,  and  being  told  that 
it  was  the  last  of  February,  "  O  !  then,"  exclaimed  be, 
u  the  last  day  of  ray  wretched  pilgrimage !  and  the 
morrow  the  first  of  my  rest  and  glory  !"  And,  laying 
his  head  on  his  eldest  son's  breast,  placidly  expired. 
Melville,  who  entertained  a  high  esteem  of  JJury'i 
honesty  and  goodness  of  heart,  honoured  the  memory 
of  his  friend  by  his  verses.||  In  the  end  of  the  sains 
year,  the  celebrated  John  Craig,  who  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  incapacitated  for  any  public  service, 
terminated  his  days  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
eights 

Epistle  was  by  Winaet,  and  at  that  time,  probably,  was  only 
in  MS. 

•  Melville*s  Diary,  p.  328.  Spotswood  (Hist-  p.  455.)  fixes 
his  death,  incorrectly,  in  the  year  1598.—"  1599.  Apr.  It.  M. 
Thomas  Buchquhanan  diet.'*  (The  Laird  of  Carnbce's  Diary. 
Append,  to  Lamont's  Diary,  p.  383.)  That  this  is  the  true  date 
appears  from  his  Testament.  "  Item,  1  grant  and  confess  that 
the  haill  bulks  guhilk  are  present!  ic  in  my  posseasioun  pertains 
to  Mr.  Ro*  Buchanan,  (my  brothers  son)  and  that  1  borrowed 
the  same  fra  him."  He  died  rich.  (Testament  Testaments* 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Buchanan,  in  Commissary  Records  of  Edin- 
burgh.) On  the  5th  of  May,  1599.  «■  Euphame  Hay  relict  of 
umqi*  Mr.  Thomas  Bucbquhannane"  revoked  a  deed  which  she 
had  made  during  her  husband's  sickness,  and  in  which  she  had 
renounced  the  "conjunct  fie  of  sik  lands  or  anuual  rents  as  be* 
laneit  to  him."  On  the  20th  June,  "Jo.  Buchquhannan  'of 
Bailerraquhie)  &  Mr.  Ro1  Rurhquhannan,  provost  of  Kirk* 
hruch,"  appeared  as  executors  of  his  testament.  (Book  of  Acts 
of  the  Commissariot  of  St.  Andrews.) 

+  Spotswood,  455.  Melville's  Diary.  320.  lie  had  merely 
completed  the  43d  yeur  of  his  age  when  he  died,  -  6  Idas  Febr. 
anno  1589."  (1598.)  Vitae  &  mortis  Roberti  Rolloci  Sroti  nar- 
ratio.  Scripta  per  Georgium  Robertsonum.  Edinburgi  1589. 
(1598.)  C  in  eights.  A monjr  the  Epitaphs  published  by  Ro- 
bertson there  is  none  by  Melville,  but  an  elegy  by  him  is  pre- 
fixed to  a  life  of  Rollock  written  in  Latin  by  Heurv  Charted*, 
who  succeeded  him  at  Principal.     (MS.  in  tiibl.  Col.  Edin.) 

|  Melville's  Diarv,  328.  Lindsay  died  Sept.  3,  159S.  (Ap- 
pend, to  Lamont's  friary,  p.  285.)  He  was  Secretary  of  State, 
and,  for  several  years  before  his  death.  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews.  Melville  addressed  a  playful  poem  to 
him,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  from  the  university.  (Dclitix 
Port.  Scot.  ii.  121.^  1  have  an  original  letter  from  Melville. 
44  To  my  verie  guid  Lord  my  lord  Secrctar  L.  Chanceler  of  the 
Vniversitic  of  Sanctandrois."  It  has  no  date,  but  appear!  to 
have  been  written  some  years  before  Lindsay's  death.  Among 
other  things,  it  contains  observations  on  the  best  remedies  for 
the  stone,  the  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  his  lordship. 

||  One  of  his  epitaphs  on  him  is  printed  (Melvini  Musa.  p. 
11.: J  others  arc  preserved  in  MS.  (Melville's  Diary,  p.  345— 
347.)  The  account  which  James  Melville  has  given  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law's dying  advice  to  the  ministers,  (Diary,  344, 345,)  is 
completely  at  variance  with  that  of  Spotswood.  (History  458.) 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  Feb.  1600.  Marion  Majoribanks  was 
his  relict,  and  John  and  Simeon,  his  sons.  (Test.  Teatamentar, 
in  Commissary  Records  of  Edinburgh.) 

;  Spotswood.  4G2—  464.     Id  May,  1594,  the  King  caused  it 
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The  eager  desire  which  James  felt  to  secure  his  ac- 
cession to  the  English  throne  induced  him  to  adopt  mea- 
sures which  gave  much  offence  to  his  subjects.  With 
the  view  of  conciliating  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  sent 
a  secret  embassy  to  the  Pope.  The  odium  of  the  let- 
ter addressed  in  bis  name  to  his  Holiness,  was  after- 
Wards  thrown  on  his  Secretary ;  but  it  has  been  sus- 
pected, not  without  some  reason,  that  James  acted  the 
same  part  to  Lord  Balmerino  in  this  affair,  which 
Elizabeth  did  to  Secretary  Davidson  respecting  the  ex- 
ecution of  Queen  Mary.*  With  the  view  of  gratify- 
ing the  Pope,  and  procuring  his  support  to  the  King's 
tide,  a  project  was  set  on  foot  to  grant  a  toleration  to 
the  Papists  of  Scotland. f  And  Archbishop  Beaton 
was  not  only  appointed  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France,  but  restored  to  the  temporalities  of  the  see  of 
Glasgow 4  These  steps,  though  taken  with  great  se- 
erecv  and  caution,  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
minis  tera.fl 

The  literary  works  which  James  produced  at  this 
time  contributed  to  strengthen  the  opposition  to  his 
administration.  In  1598  he  published  his  True  Law 
of  Dree  Monorchia.  We  must  not  imagine  that  by  a 
Mfree  monarchy"  was  meant  any  thing  like  what  the 
expression  suggests  to  us.  It  meant  a  government 
exercised  by  a  monarch  who  is  free  from  all  re- 
straint or  control,  or,  as  the  author  fitly  denominates 
him,  "  a  free  and  absolute  monarch."  The  treatise  is, 
In  fact,  an  unvarnished  vindication  of  arbitrary  power 
in  the  prince,  and  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
smoe  on  the  part  of  the  people,  without  anv  exception 
or  reservation  whatever.  The  royal  politician  gra- 
ciously allows,  that  princes  owe  a  duty  to  their  sub- 
jects, but  he  thinks  it  "  not  needing  to  be  long1'  in  the 
declaration  of  it.  He  grants,  that  a  king  should  con- 
sider himself  as  ordained  for  the  good  of  his  people ; 
bat  then,  if  he  shall  think  and  act  otherwise,  and 

to  be  intimated  to  the  General  Assembly  that  "  Mr.  JoB  Crag  is 
awaiting  w*  houre  it  sail  please  God  to  call  him  and  is  altogether 
▼amble  to  serve  any  longer.**  (Baik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  176,  a.) 
lis  died  on  the  12th  of  Dec.  1000;  and  left  Marion  Sniail,  his 
spouse,  and  Mr.  William  Craig,  bis  son,  executors,  who  were 
appointed  to  take  the  advice  of  Mr.  Thomas  Craig;,  advocate. 
He  requested  **  bis  hajll  bairnes  to  remain  in  househald  with 
their  mother  while  thair  marriage  with  parties  honest.*'  (Test. 
Tntaroentar,  in  Commissary  Records  of  Edinburgh.)  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  work  referred  to  in  the  following  minute  of 
Assfinhlj.  (August  12,  1590,)  was  published:  "Ordaines  ve 
brether  of  the  pbrie  of  Edr  to  peruse  ye  ans*  sett  out  be  Mr. 
Craig  acainst  a  pernicious  wrytting put  out  against  the  confes- 
aioun  offaith,  together  with  the  preface  made  be  Mr.  Jo*  david- 
eooe,  and  if  they  find  meitt  the  samen  be  published  that  thev 
may  be  coiumitlit  to  prent."  (Ibid.  f.  161.)  On  the  "penult 
Bfarj"  1592,  Craig's  Catechism,  "quhilk  now  is  allowit  and  ini- 

C'intit,"  was  ordained  to  be  "  read  in  families,"  and  "  red  and 
rait  in  lecture  schooles  in  place  of  the  title  catechisme.'* 
(Ibid.  f.  103,  b.) 

•  Printed  Cald.  p.  426,  427,  604.  Ambassades  de  M.  de  la 
Boderie,  torn.  iv.  p.  66. 

f  Cald.  v.  548.  It  would  seem  that  James  had  a  work  on 
tkie  rahject  ready  for  the  press.  "  The  king  at  this  time  (June 
1001)  promised  to  Mr.  John  Hall,  that  the  book  called  a  decla- 
ration of  the  King's  roinde  toward  the  catholicks  sould  never  be 
•ett  forth."    (Ibid.  p.  591.) 

{  The  act  of  convention,  penult.  Junij.  1593,  was  ratified  by 
Parliament  in  1600.  (Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iv.  169,  256.)  Keith 
says,  that,  in  1588,  the  King  did,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  •*  re- 
store the  old  exauctorate  and  forfeited  bishop  Beaton  to  the 
temporality  of  the  see  of  Glasgow,  which  he  did  enjoy  until 
his  death  on  the  —  April,  1603."  (Scottish  Bishops,  p.  156.) 
This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  trae,  that  Beaton  was  not  excepted 
from  tha  benefit  of  the  act  of  Parliament  1587,  rescinding  all 
forfeitures  from  1561.  But  this  "  restitutioun  remainit  not 
tarns;  eftectuall  in  his  persoun,  be  reasone  he  failieit  in  geving 
the  con/essjoun  of  his  faith  and  acknawlegcing  of  or  souerane 
lordia  auetie,  as  was  ordaiuit  be  ye  said  restitutioun.*'  (Art. 
Pari.  Scot  iii.  624.)  When  James  was  threatening  to  revenge 
fab  mother'*  death,  he  proposed  to  make  Beaton  his  ambassador. 
(Conrcelles**  Dispatches,  March  8,  and  14,  1587.) 

|  The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  applied  for  a  copy  of  the 
wst  respecting  Beaton;  but  were  referred  from  the  clerk  of 
•ovarii  to  the  clerk  of  register,  and  from  the  latter  to  Mr.  Alex- 
aodec  Hay.    (Record  oTPresb.  Jabj  4,11,  and  II,  1598.) 


ohoo8e,  as  too  many  kings  have  chosen,  to  run  the  risk 
of  divine  punishment,  the  people  are  not  permitted  to 
"  make  any  resistance  but  by  flight,"  as  we  may  see 
by  "the  example  of  brute  beasts  and  unreasonable 
creatures,"  among  whom  "  we  never  read  or  heard  of 
any  resistance"  to  their  parents,  "  except  among  the 
vipers."  A  free  monarch  can  make  statutes  as  he 
thinks  meet  without  asking  the  advice  of  parliaments 
or  states,  and  can  suspend  parliamentary  laws  for 
reasons  known  to  himself  only.  "  A  good  king  will 
frame  all  his  actions  according  to  the  law,  yet  is  he 
not  bound  thereto  but  of  his  good  will :  although  he 
be  above  the  law,  he  will  subject  and  frame  his  actions 
thereto  for  example's  sake  to  his  subjects,  and  of  his 
own  free  will,  but  not  as  subject  or  bound  thereto." 
In  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  James  appeals  to 
Samuel's  description  of  a  king,  and  auotes  and  ex- 
pounds, with  the  utmost  confidence  and  complacency, 
the  account  which  that  prophet  gave  the  Israelites  of 
the  oppressions  which  they  would  suffer  under  a  form 
of  goveniment  on  which  they  fondly  doted. 

Such  was  "the  true  pattern  of  divinity"  which 
James  found  himself  constrained  in  duty  to  publish, 
for  the  correction  of  "  our  so  long  disordered  common- 
wealth," and  for  the  instruction  of  his  future  subjects 
in  that  which  it  was  most  necessary  for  them  to  know, 
44  next  to  the  kuowledge  of  their  God."  He  at  least 
dealt  honestly  with  the  people  of  England,  who  had 
already  begun  to  worship  the  rising  sun ;  and  in  wel- 
coming him  so  cordially  and  unconditionally,  as  they 
afterwards  did,  when  he  had  plainly  told  them  before- 
hand that  they  were  to  be  governed  as  a  conquered 
kingdom,  they  might  fairly  be  considered  as  addressing 
him  in  the  language  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
the  Hebrews  :  4(  All  your  speeches  and  hard  conditions 
will  not  skarre  us,  but  we  will  take  the  good  and  evil  of 
it  upon  us ;  and  we  will  be  content  to  bear  whatsomever 
burden  it  shall  please  our  King  to  lay  upon  us,  as  well 
as  other  nations  do."  If  they  were  disappointed  of 
the  benefit  which  they  expected  to  '*  get  of  him  in 
fighting  their  battles,"  they  had  themselves  to  blame, 
as  he  never  gave  large  promises  on  that  head.  But  he 
performed  for  them  services  of  a  more  valuable  kind, 
as  "  the  great  schoolmaster  of  the  whole  land,"  ac- 
cording to liis  own  description  of  his  office.  He  taught 
them  a  4(  style  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients ;"  ban- 
ished the  writings  of  Calvin,  Buchanan,  Ponet,  and 
such  like  "apologies  for  rebellions  and  treasons," 
which  had  obtained  too  great  authority  among  thorn  ;* 
and  furnished  orthodox  text-books,  from  which  the 
orators  of  *4  Cam  and  Isis"  might  "  preach  the  right 
divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong."f 

The  presbyterians  of  Scotland  could  not  conceal  their 
disapprobation  of  the  political  principles  of  the  Law 
of  Free  Monarchies.^  This  was  one  reason  of  their 
being  treated  with  such  severity  in  the  celebrated 
Barikam  Doron,  or  Instructions  of  the  King  to  his  son 
Prince  Henry,  which  came  to  light  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year.  Fond  of  seeinp;  this  work  in 
print,  and  yet  conscious  that  it  would  give  great  of- 
fence, James  was  anxious  to  keep  it  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  native  subjects,  until  circumstances  should 
enable  him  to  publish  it  with  safety.  With  this  view 
44  the  printer  being  first  sworn  to  secrecy,"  says  he, 
44 1  only  permitted  seven  of  them  to  be  printed,  and 
these  seven  I  dispersed  among  some  of  my  trustiest 

•  King  James's  Works,  p.  204,  205. 

i"Mr.  George  Herbert,  being  Prelector  in  the  Rhetorique 
ool  in  Cambridg  anno  1618,  passed  by  those  fluent  orators 
that  domineered  in  the  pulpits  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  in- 
sisted to  read  upon  an  oration  of  King  James,  which  he  ana- 
lysed, shewed  the  concinnity  of  the  parts,  the  propriety  of  the 
phrase,  the  height  and  power  of  it  to  move  the  affections,  the 
it  vie  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  could  not  conceive 
what  kingly  eloquence  was,  in  respect  of  which  tht'sc  noted 
demagogi  were  but  hirelings  and  triobolary  rhetoriciani." 
(HackeVs  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  Part  1.  p.  175.) 
\  Cald.v.388. 
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servant*  to  be  kept  closely  by  them."*  Sir  James 
Sempill  of  Bel  trees,  one  of  the  courtiers,  shewed  his 
copy  to  Melville,  with  whom  he  was  on  a  footing  of 
intimacy.  Having  extracted  some  of  the  principal 
propositions  in  the  work,  Melville  sent  them  to  his 
nephew,  whose  colleague,  John  Dykes,  laid  them  be- 
fore the  provincial  synod  of  Fife.  The  synod  judged 
them  to  be  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency,  and  not 
believing,  or  affecting  not  to  believe,  that  they  could 
proceed  from  the  high  authority  to  which  they  were 
attributed,  sent  them  to  his  Majesty.  An  order  was 
immediately  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Dykes, 
who  absconded.f  The  propositions  laid  before  the 
synod  were  the  following  :  That  the  office  of  a  king 
is  of  a  mixed  kind,  partly  civil  and  partly  ecclesias- 
tical :  That  a  principal  part  of  his  function  consists  in 
ruling  the  church  :  That  it  belongs  to  him  to  judge 
when  preachers  wander  from  their  text,  and  that  such 
as  refuse  to  submit  to  his  judgment  in  such  cases 
ought  to  be  capitally  punished  :  That  no  ecclesiastical 
assemblies  ought  to  be  held  without  his  consent :  That 
no  man  is  more  to  be  hated  of  a  king  than  a  proud 
puritan :  That  parity  among  ministers  is  irreconcilable 
with  monarchy,  inimical  to  order,  and  the  mother  of 
confusion  :  That  puritans  had  been  a  pest  to  the  com- 
monwealth and  church  of  Scotland,  wished  to  engross 
the  civil  government  as  tribunes  of  the  people,  sought 
the  introduction  of  democracy  into  the  state,  and  quar- 
relled with  the  King  because  he  was  a  king  :  That  the 
chief  persons  among  them  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  land :  in  fine,  That  parity  in  the  church 
should  be  banished,  episcopacy  set  up,  and  all  who 
preached  against  bishops  rigorously  punished.  Such 
were  the  sentiments  which  James  entertained,  and 
which  he  had  printed,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
giving  out  that  he  had  no  intention  of  altering  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church,  or  of  introducing  episcopacy. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  effect  this  discovery  must 
have  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  presbyterian  min- 
isters. And  were  it  not  that  we  know  that  a  sense  of 
shame  ha3  but  a  feeble  influence  on  princes  and  states- 
men, and  that  they  never  want  apologists  for  their  worst 
actions,  it  would  be  confounding  to  think  that  either 
the  King  or  his  agents  should  have  been  so  barefaced 
as  after  this  to  repeat  their  protostations.  I 

Finding  that  the  work  guve  great  offence,  James  af- ! 
terwards  published  an  edition  of  the  Doron,  accompa- ; 
nicd  with  an  apologetical  preface.     His  apology,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  extremely  awkward  and  unsat- ' 
isfactory.     Too  timid  to  avow  his  real  meaning,  and  ; 
too  obstinate  to  retract  what  he  had  advanced,  he  has  j 
recourse  to  equivocation,  and  to  explanations  glaringly  ' 
at  variance  with  the  text.     The  opprobrious  name  of  ! 
puritans,  he  allows,   was  properly  applicable   only  to  | 
those  called  the  Family  of Love,  who  arrogated  to  them- 
selves an  exclusive  and  sinless  purity.     To  gain  credit  ■ 
to  his  assertion  that  he  alluded  chiefly  to  such  persons, ! 
he  alleges  that  Brown,  Penry,  and  other  Englishmen  I 
had,  when  in  Scotland,  "sown  their  popple,"  and  that' 
certain  "  brainsick  and  heady  preachers"  had  imbibed  i 
their  spirit;  although  he  could  not  but  know  that  these 
rigid  sectaries  were  unanimously  opposed  by  the  Scot- 
tish ministers,   and  that  the  only  countenance  which  j 
they  received    was  from   himself  and  his   courtiers.}: 
The   following    acknowledgment    deserves  particular 
notice,  as  it  ascertains  an  important  fact,  and  enables  \ 
us  to  judge  of  the  policy  of  the  course  which  James 
was  at  present  pursuing.      Speaking  of  the  ministers, 
he  says,  •'  There  is  presently  a  sufficient  number  of 
good  men  of  them  in  this  kingdome ;  and  yet  are  they 
all  known   to   be  against  the   form  of  the  English 
church.1'     And  again,  speaking  of  the  charge  of  puri- 
tanisin,  he  says,  "  I  protest  upon  mine  honour  that  I 


•  Sec  Note  C. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  331.     Cald.  337,  336.     Spotiwood,  457. 

J  See  before,  p.  259. 


mean  it  not  generally  of  all  preachers,  or  others,  Out 
like  better  of  the  single  form  of  policy  in  our  chorea 
than  of  the  many  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Englaad, 
that  are  persuaded  that  their  bishops  smell  of  a  paptl 
supremacy,  that  the  surplice,  cornered  cap,  and  Back 
like,  are  the  outward  badges  of  popish  errors.  No,  I 
am  so  far  from  being  contentious  in  these  things, 
(which  for  my  own  part  I  ever  esteemed  indifferent) 
as  I  do  equally  love  and  honour  the  learned  and  gran 
men  of  either  of  these  opinions.  It  can  no  ways  be- 
come me  to  pronounce  so  lightly  a  sentence  in  so  old  a 
controversy.  We  all  (God  be  praised)  do  agree intos 
grounds,  and  the  bitterness  of  men  upon  such  question 
doth  but  trouble  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  gives  ad- 
vantage and  entry  to  the  papists  by  our  division."* 
Such  is  the  language  of  one  who  spent  a  great  part  of 
his  life  in  agitating  these  very  questions,  who  was  at 
that  time  employed  in  imposing  these  very  forms  upon 
a  church,  which,  according  to  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment, was  decidedly  and  unanimously  averse  to  them, 
and  who,  in  this  very  publication,  lays  injunctions  on 
his  son  to  prosecute  the  scheme  after  his  death ! 

It  has  been  said,  that  this  work  contributed  more  to 
smoothen  his  accession  than  all  the  books  written  m 
defence  of  his  title  to  the  English  crown.  But  the 
facts  respecting  fits  publication  do  not  accord  with  this 
theory.f  Though  an  impartial  examination  of  its  coo- 
tents  will  not  justify  the  high  eucomiums  passed  upon 
it,±  yet  its  literary  merits  are  not  contemptible,  it  is 
more  free  from  childish  and  disgusting  pedantry  than 
any  other  of  James's  writings,  and  contains  many  good 
advices,  mingled,  however,  with  not  a  few  silly  preju- 
dices. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  Law  of  Free  Monorchia 
and  the  Basilicon  Doron  throws  no  small  light  on  the 
history  of  the  time.  It  points  out  the  true  ground  of 
the  strong  antipathies  which  James  felt  to  the  presby- 
terian ministers,  and  ascertains  the  meaning  of  his  n- 
vourite  ecclesiastico-political  aphorism,  No  Bukop,  so 
King, 

Tho  affair  of  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  which  occurred 
in  the  first  year  of  the  seventeenth  century,  proved  in- 
jurious to  the  church,  as  well  as  vexatious  to  individ- 
ual ministers.  For  not  giving  thanks  for  his  Majesty's 
deliverance  in  the  very  words  which  the  court  dictated 
on  the  first  intimation  of  the  occurrence,  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh  were  called  before  the  Privy  Council;!] 
and  having  acknowledged,  in  answer  to  the  inquisito- 
rial demands  put  to  them,  that  they  were  not  com- 
pletely convinced  of  the  treason  of  Gowrie,  although 
they  reverenced  the  King's  narrative,  five  of  them  were 
removed  from  the  capital,  and  prohibited  from  preach- 
ing; in  Scotland.  Four  of  these  soon  after  submitted, 
and  each  was  enjoined  to  profess  his  belief  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  his  sorrow  for  his  error  and  incredulity,  in 
several  churches,  according  to  the  penance  imposed 
upon  persons  who  were  chargeable  with  the  most  hei- 

•  Basilicon  Doron,  To  the  Reader.  A.  5,  6.  Loud.  1603, 
Kin)?  James's  Works,  p.  144.  What  truth  there  was  in  all  tbif, 
Jiiuics  has  himself  told  us  in  another  of  hi»  writings:  "That 
Bishops  ought  to  be  in  the  church,  1  ever  maintained  as  an 
Apostolikc  institution,  and  so  the  ordinance  of  God; — so  was  I 
ever  an  enemie  to  the  confused  anarchie  or  parity  of  the  puri- 
tans, as  well  appeareth  in  my  Basilicon  Doron. — I  that  in  my 
said  book  to  my  son  do  speak  tenn  times  more  bitterly  of  them 
(the  puritans)  nor  of  papists — 1  that  for  the  space  of  six  yean 
before  my  coming  into  England  laboured  nothing  so  much  as  to 
decrease  "their  paritie,  and  re-erect  Bishops  agaiue."  (Premo 
nition  to  the  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegeance,  p.  44,  45.) 

+  See  Note  C. 

j  Bishop  of  Winton'i  Preface  to  King  James's  Works,  sig.d* 
Spotswooa,  p.  475.     Walton's  Lives.  Zouch's  edit.  p.  296. 

||  Spotswood  gays  that  the  council  told  the  minister*,  when 
they  were  first  sent  for,  ••  that  they  were  only  to  signifie  how 
the  king-  had  escaped  a  great  danger,  and  to  stir  up  the  people 
to  thanksgiving;"  but  •*  by  no  persuasion  they  could  be  moved 
to  perform  that  duty."  (Hist.  p.  461.)  According  to  every 
other  statement  which  I  have  examined,  the  ministers  declared 
their  readiness  to  do  this,  and  merely  declined  to  testify  that  his 
Majesty  had  been  delivered  "  from  a  vile  treason/* 
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i  offences.*  Bruce  alone  Tefused,  and  was  banish- 
ed. {  Being  subsequently  recalled  from  France,  he 
signified  that  his  doubts  were  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved, but  still  refused  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
his  faith  in  the  words  of  the  court,  or  to  submit  to  the 
humiliating  penance  which  it  enjoined.  As  a  subject, 
he  said,  he  had  never  refused  to  do  the  duty  of  a  sub- 
ject; but  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  utter  in 
the  pulpit,  under  the  authority  of  his  office,  any  thing 
of  which  he  was  not  fully  persuaded.  "  I  have  a  body 
end  some  goods,"  continued  he,  "  let  his  Majesty  use 
them  as  God  shall  direct  him.  But  as  to  my  inward 
peace,  I  would  pray  his  Majesty  in  all  humility  to  suf- 
fer me  to  keep  it.  Place  me  where  God  placed  me, 
mod  I  shall  teach  as  fruitful  and  wholesome  doctrine  to 
the  honour  of  the  magistrate  as  God  shall  give  me 
grace.  But  to  go  through  the  country,  and  make  proc- 
lamations here  and  there,  will  be  counted  either  a 
beastly  fear  or  a  beastly  flattery ;  and  in  so  doing  I 
should  raise  greater  doubts,  and  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  cause ;  for  people  look  not  to  words  but 
grounds.  And  as  for  myself,  I  should  be  but  a  partial 
and  sparing  blazer  of  my  own  infirmities :  others  will 
be  far  better  heralds  of  my  ignominy.":): 

The  truth  is,  that  from  the  moment  that  Bruce  was 
removed  from  Edinburgh,  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  never  be  allowed  to  return.  He  was  tantalized 
for  years  with  the  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  place. 
The  terms  proposed  to  him  were  cither  such  as  it  was 
known  he  would  reject,  or  they  were  evaded  and  with- 
drawn when  he  was  ready  to  accede  to  them.  And  he 
was  afterwards  persecuted  till  his  death  by  the  mean 
jealousy  of  the  bishops,  who  set  spies  on  his  conduct, 
aent  informations  to  court  against  him,  and  procured 
orders  to  change  the  place  of  his  confinement  from  time 
to  time,  and  to  drag  him  from  one  corner  of  the  kiug- 
dom  to  another.  The  whole  treatment  which  this  in- 
dependent minister  received  was  disgraceful  to  the 
government.  Granting  that  he  gave  way  to  scrupulos- 
ity—-that  he  required  a  degree  of  evidence  as  to  the 
ffuilt  of  Gowrie,  which  was  not  necessary  to  justify 
the  part  which  he  was  required  to  take  in  announcing 
it— that  there  was  a  mixture  of  pride  in  his  motives, 
and  that  he  stood  too  much  on  the  point  of  honour, 
(concessions  that  some  will  not  be  disposed  to  make) 
—-•till  the  nice  and  high  sense  of  integrity  which  he 
uniformly  displayed,  his  great  talents,  and  the  eminent 
aervice8  which  be  had  performed  to  church  and  state, 
not  to  speak  of  his  birth  and  connexions,  ought  to  have 
secured  him  very  different  treatment.  But  the  court 
bated  him  for  his  fidelity,  and  dreaded  his  influence  in 
counteracting  its  favourite  plans.  There  was  another 
consideration  which  rendered  his  pardon  hopeless. 
James  was  conscious  that  he  had  deeply  injured 
Bruce.)  There  is  one  proof  of  this  which  I  shall 
state,  as  it  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  deplo- 
rable state  in  which  the  administration  of  justice  was 
at  that  time  in  the  nation. 

Bruce,  when  in  favour  with  the  court,  had  obtained 
a  gift  for  life  out  of  the  lands  of  the  abbey  of  Arbroath, 
which  he  had  enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years.§    In  the 


*  Junes  Balfour  was  appointed  to  make  his  confession  within 
the  towns  of  Dundee.  Arbroath,  Montrose,  and  Brechin.  (Re- 
cord of  Privy  Council.  Sept.  11, 1600.) 

f  Record  of  Privy  Council,  August  12,  31 ,  Sept.  10, 11, 1600. 
Cald.  v.  475,492—495, 527—542.  The  minute  of  Council  bears, 
that  Brace  "still  eontinewit  doubt  full  and  nocht  throwghlie 
resoluit  of  the  treasonabill  and  unnatural  conspiracies"  and  that 
•*  it  can  muvyse  stand  with  his  hiencs  suirtie  and  honour  that 
©oy  sic  distruatfull  person!*  salbe  su fieri t  to  remane  within  the 
cuntrey." 

iCald.  v.  599,  600.  Crawfurd,  i.  242. 
M  Chi  offtnde  non  par  donna;  et  si  jamais  Prince  a  ete  de 
cette  biimeur,  celui-ci  rest;"  says  the  French  ambassador, 
In  representing  the  hopelessness  of  an  application  to  James  in 
behalf  of  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie.  (Ambaasades  de  M. 
de  la  Boderie,  torn.  iii.  p.  108.) 

{  The  grant  itself,  which  passed  the  seals  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1589,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  services  which 


year  1598,  the  King  privately  disposed  of  this  to  Lord 
Hamilton.  He  first  stirred  up  the  tenants  of  the  ab- 
bey to  resist  payment,*  and  when  this  expedient  rail- 
ed, he  avowed  the  deed  by  which  he  had  alienated  the 
annuity.  Bruce  signified  his  willingness  to  renounce 
the  grant,  provided  the  King  retained  it  in  his  own 
hands  or  applied  it  to  the  use  of  the  church ;  but  learn*, 
ing  that  it  was  to  be  bestowed  on  Lord  Hamilton,  he 
resolved  to  defeud  bis  right.  His  Majesty  called  down 
some  of  the  Lords  of  Session  to  the  palace,  and  sent 
his  ring  to  others,  and  by  threats  and  persuasions  en- 
deavoured to  induce  them  to  give  a  decision  in  favour 
of  the  crown.  Their  lordships,  however,  much  to  their 
credit,  found  Broce's  title  to  be  valid  and  complete. f 
On  this  occasion  James  exhibited  all  the  violence  of  an 
imbecile  and  undisciplined  mind.  Being  in  court  when 
the  cause  was  heard,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  likely 
to  be  decided  contrary  to  his  wishes,  he  interrupted  the 
judges  while  they  were  delivering  their  opinions,  and 
challenged  them,  in  a  passionate  manner,  for  daring  to 
give  an  opinion  against  him.  Several  of  the  lords  rose, 
and  said,  that,  with  all  reverence  to  his  Majesty,  unless 
he  removed  them  from  their  office,  they  both  durst  and 
would  deliver  their  sentiments  according  to  Justice; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  judge,  the  whole  bench 
voted  against  the  party  who  had  the  royal  support. 
James  threatened  the  advocates  who  pleaded  for 
Bruce.±  He  spoke  of  him  on  all  occasions  with  the 
utmost  asperity ;  charging  him  with  stealing  the  hearts 
of  his  subjects,  and  saying,  that,  were  it  not  for  shame, 
he  would  "  throw  a  whinger  in  his  face."  Determined 
to  obtain  his  object,  he  "  wakened  the  process,"  by 
means  of  two  ministers  in  Angus  to  whom  he  transfer- 
red a  part  of  the  annuity.  At  a  private  interview,  in 
the  presence  of  Sir  George  Elphingston,  his  Majesty 
requested  Bruce  to  "  save  his  honour  and  he  would  not 
hurt  him ;"  upon  which  a  compromise  was  made,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Lords  of  Session.  But  the  King 
afterwards  set  this  aside  by  his  sole  authority,  altered 
the  minute  of  the  court,  and  threatened  to  hang  the 
clerk  if  he  gave  an  extract  of  it  in  its  original  and  au- 
thentic form.  Finding  that  he  was  to  be  deprived  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  annuity,  and  that  the  remainder 
was  to  be  given  him  only  during  the  royal  pleasure, 
Bruce  threw  up  the  gift  in  disdain.) 

The  eagerness  which  James  shewed  to  have  the  con- 
spiracy of  Gowrie  believed,  increased  instead  of  remo- 
ving the  public  incredulity.  He  issued  a  mandate  to 
change  the  weekly  sermon  in  all  towns  to  Tuesday,  the 
day  on  which  the  event  happened.^  Not  contented 
with  the  observance  of  a  national  thanksgiving  on  the 
occasion,  he  procured  an  aot  of  parliament,  ordaining, 
that  the  fifth  day  of  August  should  be  kept  yearly  "  m 
all  times  and  ages  to  come,"  by  all  his  subjects,  as  a 
u  perpetual  monument  of  their  most  humble,  hearty, 
and  unfeigned  thanks  to  God"  for  his  M  miraculous  and 
extraordinary  deliverance  from  the  horrible  and  detest- 
able murder  and  parricide  attempted  against  his  Majes- 

Brure  had  done  to  the  King,  and  to  the  whole  church,  "  be  in- 
forming of  his  Ma1*  and  counsall  of  sic  thingis  as  concerns  the 
weill  therof  and  advancing  and  furthsetting  the  same  baith  in 
counsell  and  seasioun."  (Register  of  Privy  Seal,  vol.  ix.  fol.  68.) 
The  money  and  victual  contained  in  the  gift  are  regularly  en- 
tered as  his  stipend  in  the  Books  of  Assignation  and  Modifica- 
tion. One  chalder  of  wheat  and  one  of  bear  were  given  from 
it.  with  Brace's  express  consent,  to  his  colleague,  Balcanquhal. 
(Book  of  Assignation  for  the  year  1591.) 

»  Register  of  Decreets  and  Acts  of  the  Commissariot  of  St. 
Andrews.  Auc  21, 1598.  compared  with  Nov.  6, 1595. 

f  Action:  Gilbert  Auchterlonie  in  Bonitoun,  Ac.  against  Lord 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Robert  Bruce;  June  16, 1599.  (Regis** of 
Acts  and  Decreets  of  the  Court  of  Session,  vol.  clxxxm.  fol. 
198.) 

t  Brace's  counsel  were  Thomas  Craig,  John  Russel,  and  James 
Donaldson. 

||  Cald.  v.  363— 367,  408— 413. 

i  Record  of  Privy  Council,  Aug.  21,  1600.  Record  of  the 
Kirk  Session  of  St.  Andrews,  Aug.  24.  Extracts  from  Record 
of  Kirk  Session  of  Glasgow,  Sept.  25. 
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ty's  most  noble  person.*  Thii  appointment  was  offen- 
sive on  different  grounds.  It  was  an  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  parliament,  of  the  right  of  the  church- 
courts  to  judge  in  what  related  to  public  worship.  It 
was  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  which,  ever  since  the  Reformatiou,  had  con- 
demned and  laid  aside  the  observance  of  religious  anni- 
versaries, and  of  all  recurring  holidays,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  weekly  rest.  The  appointment  in  ques- 
tion was  liable  to  peculiar  objections,  as  doubts  were 
very  generally  entertained  of  the  reality  of  the  conspi- 
racy to  which  it  related  ;  on  which  account  ministers 
and  people  were  annually  forced  either  to  offer  mock 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  or  to  incur  the  resentment  of 
the  government.  On  this  last  ground,  the  English,  ac- 
customed as  they  were  to  submit  to  such  encroach- 
ments on  their  natural  and  religious  liberty,  murmured 
at  the  introduction  of  this  new  holiday ,f  Yet  such  in- 
fluence had  the  King  now  obtained  over  the  church- 
courts,  that  the  General  Assembly,  held  at  Holyrood- 
house  in  the  year  1603,  gave  its  sanction  to  the  ap- 
pointment; and  thus  exposed  the  church  of  Scotland  to 
just  reproach  from  her  adversaries,  as  agreeing  to  keep 
an  annual  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance 
of  an  earthly  prince,  while  she  refused  this  honour  to 
the  birth  and  death  of  her  divine  Saviour,  and  to  some 
of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity.^ 

James  Melville  was  one  of  those  who  refused  to  obey 
this  act  of  parliament  and  assembly.  He  had  concur- 
ed  with  the  commissioners  of  the  church  and  the  synod 
of  Fife  in  appointing  a  public  thanksgiving  immedi- 
ately after  the  conspiracy.))  But  he  refused  to  keep  the 
anniversary.  The  King  summoned  him  and  several 
of  his  brethren  to  answer  for  their  disobedience,  and 
threatened  to  proceed  against  them  capitally  if  they  de- 
clined the  privy  council ;  but  having  ascertained  that 
they  were  determined  to  run  all  hazards,  he  satisfied 
himself  with  giving  them  a  royal  admonition  in  the 
presence  of  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  does  not  appear  that  the  ministers  were  after- 
wards put  to  trouble  on  this  head.$ 

It  would  seem  that  Melville  was  permitted  to  sit  in 
the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Burntisland  in 
May,  1601.^  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  King; 
became  again  a  covenanter,  by  publicly  renewing  his  I 
former  vows.  His  embassy  to  the  court  of  Rome  had 
not  been  well  received,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land had  shown  themselves  unfavourable  to  his  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown.  At  home  he  had  incurred  great 
odium  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cowrie,  as  to 
whose  guilt  the  body  of  the  people  were  invincibly  in- 
credulous. After  the  assembly  had  been  occupied  for  a 
considerable  time  in  deliberating  on  the  "causes  of  the 


•  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iv.  213,  214. 

f  "  Amongst  a  number  of  other  novelties,  he  (James)  brought 
a  new  holy-Jay  into  the  church  of  England,  wherein  God  Tud 
public  thank?  given  him  for  his  Majesties  deliverance  out  of  the 
bands  of  Karle  Gourie:  and  this  fell  out  upon  the  fifth  of  Au- 
gust, on  which  mauv  lies  were  told  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
in  the  quire  of  St.  fouls  church  or  the  Long  Walk:  For  no 
Scotch  man  you  would  meet  beyond  the  sea  but  did  laugh  at  it,  j 
and  the  peripatetique  politicians  said  the  relation  in  print  did 
murder  all  possibility  of  credit."  (Osborne's  Hist.  Memoir?: 
Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  James  the  First,  vol.  i.  p.  276.) 
"The  Knglish  (says  Sir  Anthony  VVelldon)  believe  as  little  the 
truth  of  that  story  as  the  Scots  themselves  did."  (Ibid.  p. 
320.)  v  F 

t  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  204,  b. 

||  Melville's.  Diary,  p.  363.  "  At  that  tyme,  (the  end  of  Au- 
gust 1600,)  beingj  in  Falkland,  I  saw  a  fu'scambulus  frenchman 
play  Strang  ami  incredible  pratticks  upon  stented  takcll  in  the 
palace  clos,  befor  the  king,  quein,  and  haill  court.,  This  teas 
politicklic  done  to  mitigat  the  Quein  and  peiple  for  Gowries 
slauchter.  F.ven  then  was  Hendersone  trved  befor  ws,  and 
Gowries  p<-dago£  wha  haid  bein  buted."     (Ibid.) 

h  Record  of  Privy  Council,  Aug.  12,  1602.     Cald.  iv.  617. 

t  At  least,  Calderwood  (v.  570)  mentions  him  as  voting,  iu 
the  privy  conference,  against  the  translation  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh. 


general  defections  from  the  purity,  seal,  and  practice 
of  the  true  religion  in  all  estates  of  the  country,  and 
how  the  same  may  be  most  effectually  remedied,1' 
his  Majesty  rose  and  addressed  them  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity  and  pious  feeling.  He  confess- 
ed his  offences  and  mismanagements  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom ;  and,  lifting  up  his  hand,  ha 
to  wed,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  the  assembly,  that 
he  would,  by  the  grace  of  God,  live  and  die  in  therein 
gion  presently  professed  in  the  realm  of  Scotland,  defend 
it  against  all  its  adversaries,  minister  justice  faithfully 
to  his  subjects,  discountenance  those  who  attempted 
to  hinder  him  in  this  good  work,  reform  whatever  ins 
amiss  in  his  person  or  family,  and  perform  all  the  do- 
ties  of  a  good  and  Christian  king  better  than  he  had 
hitherto  performed  them.  At  his  request  the  members 
of  assembly  grave  a  similar  pledge  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duty ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  this 
mutual  vow  should  be  intimated  from  the  pulpits  on 
the  following  Sabbath,  to  convince  the  people  of  his 
Majesty's  good  dispositions,  and  of  the  cordiality 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  the  church.* 

It  was  at  this  assembly  that  a  motion  was  made  to 
revise  the  common  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  ths 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  The  former  of  these 
was  the  only  piece  of  reform  which  James  exerted 
himself  in  effecting  after  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne.  On  the  present  occasion,  we  are  told,  he 
made  a  long  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  dwelt 
on  the  honour  which  such  a  work  would  reflect  on  the 
church  of  Scotland.  "  He  did  mention  (says  Arch- 
bishop Spots  wood)  sundry  escapes  in  the  common 
translation,  and  made  it  seem  that  he  was  no  less 
conversant  in  the  Scriptures  than  they  whose  profes- 
sion it  was;  and  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the 
Psalms,  did  recite  whole  verses  of  the  same,  shew* 
ing  both  the  faults  of  the  metre  and  the  discrepance 
from  the  text.  It  was  the  joy  of  all  that  were  present 
to  hear  it,  and  bred  not  little  admiration  in  the  whole 
assembly." f  But  ravished  as  they  were,  and  proud 
as  they  might  be,  of  having  for  a  king  so  great  a  di- 
vine, linguist,  and  poet,  the  Assembly  did  not  think 
it  fit  to  gratify  his  Majesty  by  naming  him  on  the  com- 
mittee; but  recommended  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
to  such  of  their  own  number  as  were  best  acquainted 
with  the  original  languages,  and  the  correction  of  the 
Psalmody  to  Ponl.:£  This  did  not,  however,  prevent 
James  from  employing  his  poetical  talents  on  a  new 
version  of  the  Psalms,  intended  to  be  sung  in  church- 
es. If  he  had  given  encouragement  to  the  ministers 
to  prosecute  such  works  as  these,  instead  of  irritating 
them,  and  embarrassing  himself,  by  the  agitation  of 
questions  respecting  forms  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, James  would  have  acted  like  a  wise  prince.  He 
would  have  gained  their  esteem,  diverted  them  from 
those  political  discussions  of  which  he  was  so  jeal- 
ous, and  essentially  promoted  the  interests  of  religion 
and  letters  in  his  native  kingdom. 

The  preposterous  and  baleful  policy  of  the  court 
distracted  the  ministers  from  other  undertakings  of 
great  moment  and  utility.  Among  these  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  means  of  religious  knowledge  irto 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  In  the  year 
1597,  the  General  Assembly  appointed  some  of  their 
number  to  visit  the  North  Highlands.  In  passing 
through  the  shires  of  Inverness,  Koss,  and  Murray, 
the  visitors  found  an  unexpected  avidity  for  religious 
instruction  in  the  people,  and  great  readiness  on 
the  part  of  the  principal  proprietors  to  make  provision 
for  it.  The  chief  of  the  clan  Mackintosh  subscribed 
obligations  for  the  payment  of  stipends  in  the  different 
parishes  on  his  estate ;  and  observing  that  the  visitors 
were  surprised  at  his  alacrity,  he  said  to  them,  "  You 

*  Caki.  v.  577.  578.     Melville's  Diarv,  p. 366.     Hist  of  the 
Dccl.  Agr;.  p.  25.  26.     Row's  Hist.  p.  62'. 
T  Spotar'ood,  p.  466. 
t  Buik  of  thm  Univ.  Kirk,  L  197,  b. 
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may  thick  that  I  am  liberal,  because  no  minister  will 
venture  to  come  among  us.  But  get  me  the  men,  and 
I  will  find  sufficient  caution  for  safety  of  their  persons, 
obedience  to  their  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  good 
payment  of  their  stipends,  either  in  St.  Johnston,  Dun- 
dee, or  Aberdeen."—1*  Indeed,"  says  James  Melville, 
who  was  one  of  the  visitors,  "  I  have  ever  since  re- 
gretted the  estate  of  our  Highlands,  and  am  sure  if 
Christ  were  preached  among  them,  they  would  shame 
many  Lowland  professors.  And  if  pains  were  taken 
bat  as  willingly  by  prince  and  pastors  to  plant  their 
kirks  as  there  is  for  wracking  and  displacing  tho  best 
constituted,  Christ  might  he  preached  and  believed 
both  in  Highlands  and  Borders/'* — About  the  same 
time  a  scheme  was  planned  for  civilizing  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Western  Isles,  who  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete barbarism,  and  scarcely  owned  even  a  nominal 
•objection  to  the  crown.  A  number  of  private  gentle- 
men, chiefly  belonging  to  Fife,  undertook  to  plant  a 
colony  in  Lewis,  and  the  adjacent  places,  which  form- 
ed the  lordship  of  the  Isles.  They  obtained  a  charter, 
confirmed  by  Parliament,  which  conferred  on  them 
various  privileges,  and  among  other  things  authorized 
them  to  erect  ten  parish  churches,  which  were  to 
be  endowed  from  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of  the 
Isles. f  The  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  took  a  warm 
interest  in  this  undertaking;  and  at  their  appointment, 
Robert  Dury,  minister  of  Anstruther,  sailed  to  Lewis 
in  the  year  1601,  to  assist  the  gentlemen  of  the  society 
in  the  plantation  of  their  churches.^:  The  next  account 
we  have  of  Dory  is  as  a  prisoner  in  Blackness,  for 
holding  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.) 

While  James  remained  in  Sootland,  the  scheme  of 
introducing  episcopacy,  though  never  lost  sight  of, 
was  cautiously  prosecuted.  After  the  dissolution  of 
die  Assembly  held  at  Bruntisland,  the  commissioners 
of  the  church  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  minis- 
ten,  intimating  that  the  Spanish  monarch  had  hostile 
intentions  against  Britain,  and  requesting  them  to  im- 
press their  people  with  a  sense  of  their  dangeT,  and  to 
assure  them  that  his  Majesty  was  resolved  to  hazard 
hie  life  and  crown  in  the  defence  of  the  gospel. $ 
Melville  wrote  upon  his  copy  of  the  letter,  Hanni- 
bal ad  portas!  He  was  convinced  that  the  fears  of  the 
commissioners  were  affected,  and  that  their  object  was 
to  raise  a  false  alarm,  with  the  view  of  turning  the 
public  attention  from  their  own  operations.  Accord- 
ingly, he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  rousing  his 
brethren  to  a  due  sense  of  the  real  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  In  a  discourse  which  he  deliver- 
ed at  the  weekly  exercise  in  the  month  of  June,  1602, 
he  condemned  the  unfaithfulness  and  secular  spirit 
which  were  become  common  among  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  Gladstones,  feeling  himself  galled  with  this  re- 
buke, sent  informations  against  him  to  court ;  and  the 
King  having  come  to  St.  Andrews,  issued  a  kitredt  ca- 
chet without  any  authority  from  the  Privy  Council,  con- 


fining him  within  the  precincts  of  his  college.*  The  de- 
sign of  this  arbitrary  msndate  was  in  part  counteracted 
by  a  plan  which  was  adopted  by  the  members  of  pres- 
bytery, the  greater  part  of  whom  had  been  pupils  of 
Melville.  They  set  on  foot  an  exercise  in  the  New 
College,  in  which  they  alternately  treated  a  theological 
question.  This  was  attended  by  the  whole  university. 
The  questions  selected  were  chiefly  such  as  related  to 
the  papal  supremacy  and  hierarchy,  and  the  discussion 
was  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  bear  on  the 

f joints  in  dispute  between  presbyterians  and  episcopa- 
ians.  By  this  means  both  ministers  and  students 
were  confirmed  in  their  attachment  to  presbytery,  and 
qualified  for  defending  it  against  its  adversaries.  As 
the  exercise  was  performed  in  the  Latin  language,  as 
it  was  agreeable  to  the  directions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  as  the  papists  were  the  only  opponents 
who  were  named,  the  court  could  find  no  plausible 
pretext  for  suppressing  iuf 

During  the  confinement  of  his  uncle,  James  Mel- 
ville exerted  himself  with  unusual  xeal,  and  display- 
ed a  resolution  and  courage  of  which  he  had  been  sup- 
posed incapable.  Perceiving  that  his  pood  nature  had 
been  imposed  on  by  designing  and  faithless  brethren, 
that  his  silence  was  construed  into  consent,  and  that 
the  compliances  which  he  made,  with  a  view  to  peace 
and  harmony,  were  uniformly  followed  by  farther  en- 
croachments on  the  rights  of  the  church,  be  determin- 
ed, henceforward,  inflexibly  to  maintain  his  ground,  to 
act  invariably  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment,  and  to  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  the  fair  professions 
of  men  who  meant  only  to  deceive  and  overreach .± 
He  attended  the  assemblies  of  the  church  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  and  when  confined  by  a  lingering  disease 
he  wrote  them  from  his  sick-bed  letters  containing  the 
freest  advices  and  the  most  powerful  exhortations  to 
constancy.  With  the  view  of  preventing  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  court  measures  at  a  meeting  of  the  synod  of 
Fife,  intimation  was  sent  him  that  the  King  had  given 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  Lord  Advocate  for  the  purpose 
of  commencing  a  criminal  prosecution  against  him ; 
but  he  paid  so  little  regard  to  this  threatening,  that  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  in  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod,  informed  his  Majesty,  that  James  Melville  was 
become  more  fiery  and  intractable  than  his  uncle.] 

At  length  the  death  of  Elisabeth  put  James  in  pos- 
session of  the  new  kingdom  for  which  he  had  so  ar- 
dently longed.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  in  the 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh  before  setting  out  for  Eng- 


•  Melville's  Diary,  p.  325. 

f  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iv.  248—250.    Spottwood,  p.  468. 

t  Record  of  Kirk  Session  of  Anstruther  Wester,  April  30, 

im. 

f  Among  the  means  used  for  the  reformation  of  the  High 
lands,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  translation  of  Knox's  Liturgy, 
as  it  is  called,  into  Gaelic,  by  John  Cat-swell,  Superintendent  of 
the  West,  and  Bishop  of  the  Isles.  It  was  entitled  '*  Foirm 
If  A  NURRIVUIDHEADH,"  i.  e.  FomiM  of  Prayer;  and  was  print- 
ad  at  Edinburgh  by  Robert  Lekprevick,  24th  April,  1567.  An 
account  of  this  Yery  curious  and  rare  work,  and  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  it,  accompanied  with  an  English  translation,  mar 
be  seen  in  Leyden's  Notes  to  Descriptive  Poems,  p.  214—227. 
Sea  also  Martin's  description  of  she  Western  Islands,  p.  127. 
I  have  bat  little  doubt  that  the  Highlanders  had  the  Psalms  in 
their  own  language  during  the  16th  century.  A  Gaelic  transla- 
tion of  the  first  nfhr  Psalms  was  published  by  the  synod  of  Ar- 
gyle  in  the  year  1650;  most  probably  made  from  the  newly 
authorized  version  in  English. 

{  The  death  of  Philip  II.  in  the  year  1598,  was  fatal  to  the 
hopes  which  had  for  so  many  years  instigated  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  Scotland  to  disturb  the  peace  of  their  native  coun- 
try. 


*  '*  A  pud  S.  Andrews  undecimo  die  mentis  Julij,  anno  domini 
1602.  The  kings  Ma.  for  certaine  causes  and  considerations 
moving  his  H.  ordaines  a  macer  or  oyT  officer  of  armes,  to 
passe  Jfc  in  his  name  and  authorise  command  and  charge  Mr 
Andrew  Melvill  principall  of  the  new  Colledge  of  S.  Andrewe* 
to  remaine  and  containe  himself  in  waird  within  the  precint  of 
said  Colledge,  and  io  noe  wise  to  resort  or  repair*  without  the 
said  precincts  while  he  be  lawfully  and  orderly  releeved,  aad 
freed  be  his  Ma:  under  the  peine  of  rebellion  and  putting  of 
him  to  the  home,  with  certification  to  him,  if  he  faile  aaddoe 
io  the  contrara  that  he  shall  be  incontinent  tberafter  denounced 
rebell  and  putt  to  the  home,  and  all  bis  moveables  goods 
escheat  to  his  H.  use,  for  his  contemptioa. 

(Cald.vi.615.)  Themes  Fentenn  mestinger." 

f  Melville's  History  of  the  Declining;  Age,  p.  27. 28. 

t  During  the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  rear 
1602,  be  was  sent  for  to  the  palace.  As  he  came  oat  of  the 
cabinet,  William  Row,  minister  of  Strathmiglo,  who  was 
waiting  for  access,  overheard  the  King  saying  to  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, "  This  is  a  good  simple  man.  I  have  streaked  cream 
in  his  mouth:  I'll  warrant  yon  he  will  procure  a  number  of 
votes  for  me  to-morrow.*'  Row  communicated  to  James  Mel- 
ville what  he  bad  heard,  and  the  latter  having  next  day  given 
his  vote  against  the  proposal  of  the  court,  his  Majesty  would 
not  believe  it,  and  made  the  cterk  rail  his  name  a  second  time. 
(Livingston's  Characteristicks,  art.  William  Row.) 

II  Wodrow's  Life  of  Mr.  James  Melvil,  p.  96,  102:  vol.  xti. 
MSS.  in  Bibl.  Col.  Ghsg.  Being  told  that  the  King  hated  him 
more  than  any  man  in  Scotland  for  crossing  his  plans,  ha  coolly 
replied. 

Nee  sperans  aliquid,  nee  extimescent, 
Exarmareris  impotcntit  irara. 
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land,  he  professed  his  satisfaction  that  he  left  the 
church  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  declared  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  making  any  farther  alteration  of  its 
government.  He  repeated  this  assurance  to  the  depu- 
ties of  the  synod  of  Lothian,  who  waited  on  him  as 
he  passed  through  Haddington.  In  answer  to  a  peti- 
tion which  they  presented  in  behalf  of  their  confined 
brethren,  he  said,  that  he  had  parted  on  the  best  terms 
with  Bruce,  that  he  had  expected  that  Davidson  would 
wait  on  him  as  he  came  through  Prestonpans,  and  that 
he  had  given  Melville  the  liberty  of  going  six  miles 
round  St.  Andrews.*  All  the  ministers  offered  their 
cordial  congratulations  to  James  on  this  occasion,  al- 
though they  could  not  but  be  aware  that  one  of  the  first 
uses  which  he  would  make  of  his  increased  power 
would  be  to  overthrow  their  liberties. f  The  severity 
with  which  Melville  had  been  treated  did  not  prevent 
him  from  employing  his  muse  in  celebrating  the  peace- 
able accession  of  his  sovereign  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land: 

Scotangle  Princeps,  optime  principam, 
Scotangle  Prince})*,  raaxime  principuro, 
Scotobritaii-hiberne  (Yincept: 
Orte  polo,  na(e,  sate  princeps, 
In  regna  concors  te  vocat  Anglia; 
Te  Vallia  omnia;  te  omnia  lernia; 
Et  fata  Ronise ;  et  Gallicani 
Per  ve  teres  titulos  triumphi 
Addunt  avitis  imperii*  novo* 
Sceptri  decoret;  Orcadum  et  insuKs 
Hetlandicisqae,  et  plus  trecentia 
Hebridibas  neniorosa  Temper 
Qua  bellaosDi  cautibus  obstrepit 
Nerens  Britannia,  qoa  Notus  imbrifer* 
Qua  Circius,  Vulturous,  Eurus 
Quadrijuga  vehitur  proce  lla: 
Cujut  mentis  nauifrago  impeta 
Vim  sensit  atnm  classit  Iberica, 
Allisa  flictu  confraginosis 
Rupibus,  et  scopulis  tremendis. 
•  •  •  • 

Toi  ridendi  incensa  cupidine 
Plebs  flagrat  immenso,  Eripe  te  mors 
Scotobritan-biberne  Princeps. 
Vive  diu  ponuloque  foelix, 
Gratusquc.     Votis  et  prece  supplice 
Kerum  parenteni  concilia:  et  refer 
Exorsa  regni  beta,  sanctum 
Christus  iinperium  ut  gubernet, 
Fraenans  proterujr  regna  licenti;e, 
Laxans  modestse  frsena  deccntire, 
Vrt  vera  virtus  verticetu  mox 
Conspicuum  super  astra  tollat.t 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Melville's  Correspondence  with  Learned  Foreigners — Hi* 
Apology  for  the  .Nonconformist  Ministers  of  England— 
Hampton-Court  Conference — Proposed  Union  of  the  two 
Kingdoms — Death  of  John  Davidson — Plan  of  the  Court  for 
Superseding  the  General  Assembly — Ministers  imprisoned 
for  Holding  an  Assembly  at  Aberdeen — Convicted  of  High 
Treason — Melville  Protests  in  Parliament  against  Episcopacy 
— Extract  from  Reasons  of  Protest — He  is  called  to  Loudon 
with  Seven  of  his  Brethren — Their  Appearances  before,  the 
Scottish  Privy  Council — Sermons  Preached  for  their  Con- 
version— They  are  Prohibited  from  Returning  to  Scotland 
— Melville's  Epigram  on  the  Royal  Altar — He  is  called  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council  of  England  for  it— Con6ned  to  the 
House  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's — Convention  of  Ministers 
at  Linlithgow — Constant  Moderators  Appointed — The  Min- 
isters at  London  Ordered  to  Lodpe  with  English  Bishops — 
Interview  between  them  and  Archbishop  Bancroft — Melville 
called  a  Second  Time  before  the  Council*  of  England — Im- 

Ensoncd   in  the  Tower — Reflections  on  his  Treatment — Hi* 
brethren  Confined — Then*  Dignified  Behaviour. 


»  Cald.  vi.  699—701.  Melville's  History  of  the  Declining 
Age,  p.  36.  The  Rising  and  Usurpations,  of  our  pretendit  Bish- 
opes,  MS.  p.  21.  The  relaxation  of  Melville's  confinement  was 
procured  by  the  Queen's  mediation.     (Cald.  vi.  615.) 

f  Row's  History,  p.  191,  192. 

j  Melvini  Mussr,  p.  12 — 15.  There  are  three  poems  by  him 
on  the  accession  of  James,  and  one  on  the  sickness  of  Eliza- 
beth. 


While  the  jealousy  of  the  government  led  them 
to  circumscribe  the  usefulness  of  Melville  in  every 
way  that  was  within  their  power,  his  reputation  contit- 
ued  to  spread  on  the  Continent.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  foreign  literati  courted  his  friend- 
ship, and  corresponded  with  him  by  letters.  Amoag 
these  was  Isaac  Casaubon,  who,  after  teaching  in  the 
academies  of  Geneva  and  Montpellier,  had  taken  op 
his  residence,  and  was  prosecuting  his  critical  studies 
at  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  an  honorary  salary  is 
Reader  to  Henry  IV.  and  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Li- 
brary. The  correspondence  between  them  began  in 
the  year  1601,  when  Casaubon  addressed  a  letter  to 
Melville  couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  "The 
present  epistle,  learned  Melville,  is  dictated  by  the 
purest  and  most  sincere  affection.     Your  piety  tad 

idea 


erudition  are  universally  known,  and  have  em 

your  name  to  every  good  man  and  lover  of  letters.  I 
became  first  acquainted  with  your  character  at  Genera, 
through  the  conversation  of  those  great  men,  Bess,  the 
deceased  Stephanus,*  and  the  learned  Lectius,  all  of 
whom  with  many  others,  as  often  as  your  name  wee 
introduced,  were  accustomed  to  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  your  worth,  probity,  and  genius.  Yon  know 
the  effect  of  splendid  virtues  on  the  minds  of  the  in- 
genuous ;  and  1  have  always  admired  the  saying  of 
the  ancients,  that  all  good  men  are  linked  together  by 
a  sacred  friendship,  although  often  separated  'by  many 
a  mountain  and  many  a  town.'  Having  long  loved 
and  silently  revered  your  piety  and  learning,  (two 
things  in  which  I  have  always  been  ambitious  to  ex- 
cel,) I  have  at  length  resolved  to  send  this  letter  to 
?rou  as  an  expression  of  my  feelings.  Accept  of  it, 
earned  Sir,  as  a  small  but  sincere  testimony  of  test 
regard  which  your  reputation  has  excited  in  the  breast 
of  a  stranger.  Permit  me  at  the  same  time  to  make  a 
complaint,  which  is  common  to  me  with  all  the  lovers 
of  learning  who  are  acquainted  with  your  rare  erudi- 
tion. We  are  satisfied  that  you  have  beside  you  s 
number  of  writings,  especially  on  subjects  connected 
with  sacred  literature,  which,  if  communicated  to  the 
studious,  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  church 
of  God.  Why  do  you  suppress  them,  and  deny  ai 
the  fruits  of  your  wakeful  hours  1  There  are  already 
too  many,  you  will  say,  who  burn  with  a  desire  to 
appear  before  the  public.  True,  my  learned  Sir;  we  hare 
many  authors,  but  we  have  few  or  no  Mrlvilles.  Let  me 
entreat  you  to  make  your  appearance,  and  to  act  the 
part  which  providence  has  assigned  you  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  that  wo  also  may  share  the  benefit  of  your  la- 
bours. Farewell, learned  Melville;  and  henceforward 
reckon  me  in  the  number  of  your  friends."! 

Another  of  Melville's  foreign  correspondents  was 
Mornay  du  Plessis,  a  nobleman  who  united  in  his 
character  the  best  qualities  of  the  soldier,  the  states- 
man, the  scholar,  and  the  Christian.  The  correspon- 
dence between  them  appears  to  have  commenced  on 
the  occasion  of  a  controversy  excited  among  the  Pro- 
testants of  France,  by  a  peculiar  opinion  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  which  Piscator,  a  celebrated 
theologian  at  Hcrborn  in  the  Palatinate,  had  started. 
The  iNational  Synod  of  the  French  churches,  which 
met  at  Gap  in  the  year  1G03,  passed  a  severe  censure 
on  the  novel  tenet,  and  wrote  to  other  reformed  churches 
and  universities  requesting  them  to  assist  in  its  sup- 
pression. X  Melville  and  his  colleague  Johnston  con- 
veyed their  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  Du 
Plessis.  They  did  not  presume  to  judge  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Synod  of  Gap,  but  begged  leave  to  express 


*   Henr}    Stephens,   the  learned  printer,  was  the  father  in- 

f  of  Casaubon. 
law  Casauboni  Epistolrr,  p.  129,  edit.   Almeloveen.     There  ii 
only  another  letter  to  Melville  in  that  collection.     (lb.  p.  254.) 
It  appears  from  this  that  he  had  received  letters  from  Melville. 
(Coinp.  p.  \4:l.) 

\  Quick's  Synod  iron,  i.  227.  Piscator  was  accused  of  hold- 
ing; that  the  sufferings  only  of  Christ,  nnd  not  the  actions  of  his 
life,  are  imputed  to  believers  in  justification. 
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their  fears  that  strong  measures  would  inflame  the 
Binds  of  the  disputants,  and  that  the  farther  agitation 
of  the  question  might  breed  a  dissension  very  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  evangelical  churches.  It  ap- 
peared to  them,  that  both  parties  held  the  protestant 
doctrine  of  justification,  and  only  differed  a  little  in 
their  mode  of  explaining  it.  They,  therefore,  in  the 
same  of  their  brethren,  entreated  Du  Plessis  to  employ 
the  authority  which  his  piety,  prudence,  learned  wri- 
tings, and  illustrious  services  in  the  cause  of  Christi- 
anity had  given  him  in  the  Gallican  church,  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  controversy.!  In 
his  reply  to  this  letter,  Du  Plessis  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  the  prudent  advice  which  they  had  given, 
and  informed  them  of  the  happy  effects  which  it  had 
produced. f  The  King  of  Great  Britain  reckoned  it  in- 
cumbent on  him,  in  his  new  character  of  Defender  of 
ike  Faith,  to  interfere  in  this  dispute,  as  he  afterwards 
did  very  warmly  in  the  controversies  excited  in  Hol- 
land by  Arminius  and  Vorstius.  The  synod  of  Gap 
had  given  him  umbrage  by  a  declaration  which  he 
considered  as  derogating  from  the  due  authority  of 
bishops.^ 

The  ministers  of  Scotland  waited  with  anxiety  to  see 
how  James  would  act  towards  that  numerous  and  re- 
spectable body  of  his  new  subjects  who  had  all  along 
pleaded  for  a  farther  reformation  in  the  English  church. 
From  this  they  could  form  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of 
to  line  of  conduct  which  he  intended  to  pursue  with 
themselves.  Before. the  death  of  Elizabeth  he  had 
aonnded  the  dispositions  of  the  puritans.  They  were 
aniversally  in  favour  of  his  title ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  gave  them  hopes  in  the  event  of 
his  accession.)  When  he  was  on  his  way  to  London 
they  presented  to  him  a  petition,  commonly  called, 
from  the  number  of  names  affixed  to  it,  the  Millenary 
Petition  i  stating  their  grievances,  and  requesting  that 
measures  might  be  adopted  for  redressing  them,  and 
lor  removing  corruptions  which  had  long  been  com- 
plained of  by  the  soundest  Protestants.  No  sooner 
Was  this  petition  presented  than  the  two  universities 
took  the  alarm.  The  university  of  Cambridge  passed  a 
grace,  "  that  whosoever  opposed,  by  word  or  writing, 
or  any  other  way,  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
church  of  England,  or  any  part  of  h,  should  be  sus- 

Cnded,  ipso  facto,  from  any  decree  already  taken,  and 
disabled  from  taking  any  degree  for  the  future." 
The  university  of  Oxford  published  a  formal  answer 
to  the  petition,  in  which  they  accused  those  who  sub- 
scribed it  of  a  spirit  of  faction  and  hostility  to  mon- 
archy, abused  the  Scottish  reformation,  lauded  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  of  England  as  the  great  support 
of  the  crown,  and  concluded  with  this  very  modest 
declaration,  "  there  are  at  this  day  more  learned  men 
in  this  kingdom  than  are  to  be  found  among  all  the 
ministers  of  religion  in  all  Europe  besides."!  These 
dings  were  not  only  injurious  to  several  respect* 


•  Epiatola  ad  Morneium,  MS.  in  Bibl.  Jorid.  Ed  in.  M.  6.  9. 
Ban.  46.  &  Rob.  III.  2. 18.  nuia.  10. 

+  Vw  de  M.  du  Plessis,  p.  307.     Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  265, 

|  The  synod  tike  In  red  that  the  title  Superintendent,  in  their 
Confession,  did  not  imply  "  any  superiority  of  one  Pastor  above 
•pother.*'  (Quick,  i.  227.)  Against  this  explication  James 
sent  a  remonstrance.  (Laval,  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  415.)  Du  Plessis, 
In  a  letter  to  M.  de  la  Fontaine,  apologizes  for  the  declaration 
of  the  synod.  (Memo  ires  de  M.  da  Plessis,  torn.  iv.  p.  50.) — 
lames  published  bis  Epicrisis  de  controversies  motm  de  Justifi- 
cation*, anno  1612.  It  begins  with  a  quotation  from  Solomon, 
and  ends  with  Jacobin. 

|  See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wilcock  in  Cald.  vi.  698,  699,  and 
Jacob's  Attestation  of  learned,  godly,  and  famous  Divines,  p.  14, 
SIS. 

|  Who  were  the  individuals  at  this  time  in  the  church  of 
Eagtand,  (those  inclined  to  nonconformity  excepted,)  who  were 
kaown  in  the  republic  of  letters  ?  To  tne  names  eulogixed  by 
Melville,  Herbert  opposes  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  the  em- 
fsvor  Constantine,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  Duns  Scotus, 
•ad  King  Janes  !    (Musae  Reap.  Eplgr.  S3.  De  Authortun  Enu- 


meratione.) 


able  members  of  both  universities,  who  were  known  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  petition,  but  disrespectful  to  the 
King,  who  had  received  it  and  promised  to  inquire  into 
the  abuses  of  which  it  complained.  Melville  felt  in- 
dignant at  this  prostitution  of  academical  authority, 
and  attacked  the  resolutions  of  the  English  universities 
in  a  satirical  poem  which  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
petitioners.*  The  poem  was  extensively  circulated  in 
England,  and  galled  the  ruling  party  in  the  church  no 
less  than  it  gratified  their  opponents.  Several  of  the 
English  academics  drew  their  pens  against  it,  but  their 
productions  were  confessedly  very  interior  to  Melville's 
in  elegance  and  pungency.f 

The  proceedings  and  issue  of  the  mock  conference 
at  Hampton  Court  are  well  known.  On  that  occasion 
care  was  not  taken  to  preserve  even  the  appearances 
of  impartiality.  Every  thing  was  previously  settled 
in  private  between  the  King  and  the  bishops.  The  in- 
dividuals who  were  allowed  to  plead  for  reform  were 
few ;  they  were  not  chosen  by  those  in  whose  name 
they  appeared,  nor  did  they  express  their  sentiments ; 
and,  although  men  of  talents  and  learning,  they  did  not 
possess  the  firmness  and  courage  which  the  situation 
required.  The  moderation  of  their  demands  was  con- 
verted into  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  and 
the  unreasonableness  of  nonconformity.  The  modesty 
with  which  they  urged  them  served  only  to  draw  down 
upon  them  the  most  intemperate  and  insolent  abuse. 
They  were  browbeaten,  threatened,  taunted,  insulted, 
by  persons  who  were  every  way  their  inferiors  except 
in  rank.  The  Puritans  complained  of  the  unfairness 
of  the  account  of  the  conference  which  was  published 
by  Barlow;  but  whatever  injustice  the  bishop  may 
have  done  to  their  arguments,  and  whatever  intention 
he  may  have  had  to  injure  their  reputation,  they  ought 
to  have  applauded  his  performance.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
can  be  more  pitiable  than  the  disclosure  which  it  makes 
of  the  bigotry  and  servile  adulation  of  the  bishops,  and 
of  the  intolerable  conceit  and  grotesque  ribaldry  of  the 
King.  To  quote  it  is  to  expose  them  to  ridicule.  No 
modern  Episcopalian  can  read  it  without  reddening 
with  shame  at  the  figure  in  which  the  head  and  digni- 
fied members  of  his  church  are  represented 4    There 
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f  Pro  supplici  Euangclicorum  Ministrprum  in  AngUa  ad  Se- 
renissimuni  Regem,  contra  larvatam  geminae  A  cad  em  i  a?  Gorgo- 
nem  Apologia,  sive  Anti-Tami-Cami-Categoria.  Authore  A. 
Melvino.  1604.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  mentions  an  edition  of  this 
poem  in  1620.  (De  Scriptoribus  Scoticis,  MS.  p.  13.)  It  was 
reprinted  in  Calderwood 'suiter*  Damasctnvm. 

\  One  of  these  was  George  Herbert,  who,  in  forty  epigrams, 
analyzed  Melville's  poem,  and  answered  it  piece-meal.  His  ep- 
igrams were  added  by  Dr.  Duport  to  a  collection  of  Latin  poems 
by  himself  and  others,  entitled  "  Ecclesiastes  Solomonis  &c. 
Accedunt  Georgii  Herbert!  Mukk  Responsoria;  ad  Andreas  Mel- 
viui  Anti-Tami-Cami-Cntcgoriara.  Cantab.  1662."— Isaac  Wal- 
ton says,  "If  Andrew  Melville  died  before  him,  then  George 
Herbert  died  without  an  enemy."  Upon  which  Walton's  ed- 
itor remarks:  "  We  cannot  suppose  that  Andrew  Melville  could 
retain  the  least  personal  resentment  against  Mr.  Herbert;  whose 
verses  hare  in  them  so  little  of  the  poignancy  of  satire,  that  it 
is  scarce  possible  to  consider  them  as  capable  of  exciting  the 
anger  of  him  to  whom  they  are  addressed."  (Walton'*  Live*, 
Dr.  Zouch's  edit.  p.  342.)— Thomas  Atkinson,  B.  D.  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  wrote  an  answer,  under  the  title 
of  "Melvinus  Dclirans,  sive  Satyra  edentula  contra  ejiudem 
Anti-Tami-Cami-Categoriam— per  Thomam  Atkinson.  Poema 
versibus  larabicis  scriptum."  (Harl.  MSS.  num.  3496.  2.)  It 
was  dedicated  to  William  Laud,  when  Dean  of  Gloucester  and 
President  of  St.  John's  College.  The  MS.  is  not  now  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Musenm. 

t  The  Summe  and  Substance  of  the  Conference— at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  January  14, 1603.  Contracted  by  William  Barlow, 
Doc  tour  of  Divinitie,  &c.  Lond.  1605.  It  is  reprinted  in  Phoe- 
nix, vol.  i.  Besides  Barlow,  and  the  other  authorities  referred 
to  by  Neal,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans,  those  who  wish  full 
information  of  the  conference  may  also  consult  Wilkins  s  Con- 
cilia Mag.  Brit.  torn.  ii.  p.  373—375. 

Barlow's  Account  of  the  Conference,  with  the  Canons  agreed 
on  by  the  Convocation  in  the  coune  of  the  same  year,  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  French  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Such  notes 
as  the  following  were  added  on  the  margin:  Ktnp  James  ao- 
jurtsthe  Scottish  church— King?  James  a  semi-eathohe,  &c. 
(Ad  Seren;#t.  Jacobnm  Primvni— Ecclc*i«  Scoticana  libellus 
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was  not  the  most  distant  idea  offfiving  relief  to  the 
complainers  by  this  conference.  The  object  of  it  was 
to  afford  James  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents 
for  theological  controversy  before  his  new  subjects,  to 
give  him  a  plausible  excuse  for  evading  his  promises 
to  the  non-conformists,  and  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  forms  of  the  English  church  into 
Scotland.*  The  liturgy  was  published  with  a  few 
trifling  alterations,  and  conformity  to  it  was  enjoined 
upon  all  ministers  under  the  severest  penalties,  f  In 
his  speech  to  the  parliament  which  met  soon  after  at 
Westminster,  James  acknowledged  the  church  of  Rome 
to  he  his  "mother  church,  though  defiled  with  some 
infirmities  and  corruptiors" — spoke  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  of  her  adherents,  and  declared  his  readiness 
to  "  meet  them  in  the  mid-way  :"  but  "the  puritans  or 
novelists,  who  do  not  differ  from  us  so  much  in  points 
of  religion  as  in  their  confused  form  of  policy  and  par- 
ity," were  pronounced  by  his  Majesty  to  bo  a  **  sect  in- 
sufferable in  any  well-governed  commonwealth.''^ 

Warned  by  these  facts,  the  ministers  of  Scotland 
were  awake  to  their  danger  when  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms was  proposed  ;  a  measure  of  which  James  was 
extremely  tbnd,  and  which  he  set  on  foot  immediately 
after  he  went  to  England.  Melville  was  friendly  to  a 
legislative  union,  and  joined  with  several  of  his  learn- 
ed countrymen  in  setting  forth  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  from  it  to  both  kingdoms.||  But  he  was 
convinced  at  the  same  time,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
court,  that  there  was  the  greatest  reason  to  fear  that 
the  presbyterian  establishment  would  be  sacrificed  to 
accomplish  it.  When  the  parliament  of  Scotland  was 
called  to  deliberate  on  this  important  business,  the 
synod  of  Fife,  under  his  influence,  applied  for  liberty 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  They 
were  told  by  the  agents  of  the  court  that  this  was  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  as  the  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  were  merely  to  advise  on  the 
terms  of  union,  and  to  report  to  their  constituents;  to 
which  the  deputies  of  the  synod  replied,  that  in  ordi- 
nary cases  the  resolutions  of  committees  were  adopted 
by  the  Estates,  and,  consequently,  the  selection  of  the 
commissioners  and  the  instructions  given  to  them  were 
of  the  very  greatest  importance.  Having  failed  in  ob- 
taining this  object,  the  synod  addressed  a  spirited  ad- 
munition  to  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. After  expressing  their  fervent  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  proposed  union,  as  conducive  to  the  tempo- 
nil  prosperity  of  both  kingdoms,  and  to  the  security  of 
the  protectant  religion  in  them,  they  admonished  tho 
commissioners  to  crave  of  the  parliament  that  the  laws 
formerly  made  in  favour  of  the  church  should  be  con- 
firmed, and  that  nothing  should  be  done  tending  to 
hurt,  alter,  or  innovate  her  discipline  and  government, 
which  was  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  established  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  sanctioned  by  solemn  prom- 
ises and  oaths.  They  required  them  to  protest,  that, 
if  any  step  was  taken  to  its  prejudice,  it  should  be  null 
and  void ;  and  to  charge  those  who  voted  in  the  name 
of  the  church,  to  confine  themselves  within  the  bounds 
of  their  commission,  and  to  defend  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  as  they  should  answer  to  Christ  and  his 
church.  And  in  fine  they  adjured  them,  before  God 
and  his  elect  angels,  to  inform  the  commissioners  for 
the  union,  and,  through  them,  his  Majesty,  that  the 
members  of  synod  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  es- 

supplex.  Anctore  Jacobo  Mclvino.  P.  30.  Lond.  1645.)  The 
French  Protestants  complained  that  their  adversaries  endeav- 
oured to  render  thrni  odious  by  quoting  what  James  had  said 
of  the  Puritans  in  his  Basilicon  Dorou.  (Lord  Hailes's  Memo- 
rials and  Lr Iters,  i.  73.) 

•  ISral's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  8,20,Toulm.  edit. 
Comple.nt  Hist,  of  England,  ii.  663. 

f  Wilkins's  Concilia,  torn.  ii.  p.  377,  406,  408. 

t  Journals  of  the  Commous,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 

||  Delitiae  Poet.  Scot.  ii.  118.     There  is  a  letter  of  Melville's 

ETS  ■  .}?.  .a  *r^ntiM  on  tfac  L'nion  by  Hume  of  Godscroft. 
(Mb.  in  Bibl.  Col.  Edin.) 


sential  grounds  of  the  government  established  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  were  not  indifferent  or  alterable, 
but  rested  on  divine  authority,  equally  as  the  other 
articles  of  religion  did,  and  that  they  would  part  with 
their  lives  sooner  than  renounce  them.  The  King  was 
very  desirous  that  the  commissioners  for  the  anion 
should  be  invested  with  unlimited  powers ;  but  the  par- 
liament, jealous  of  the  designs  of  the  court,  passed  an 
act,  declaring,  in  conformity  with  the  request  of  the 
synod  of  Fife,  that  they  should  have  no  power  to  treat 
of  any  thing  that  concerned  the  religion  and  ecclesistv 
tical  discipline  of  Scotland.* 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1604,  John  Davidson,  whs 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  public  transactions  of 
his  time,  departed  this  life.f  On  his  return  from  baa* 
ishment  after  the  death  of  the  Regent  Morton,  he  be- 
came minister  of  the  parish  of  Libberton.  The  tyranny 
of  Arran  drove  him  a  second  time  into  England.  Upos 
the  fall  of  Arran,  he  declined  returning  to  Libbertoa, 
and  was  chosen  to  deliver  a  morning  lecture  in  one  of 
the  churches  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  situation  he  re* 
|  mained  until  he  was  called  to  Prestonpana,  where  he 
officiated  till  his  death.  J  Davidson  was  a  man  of  sin- 
cere and  warm  piety,  and  of  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  learning,  united  with  a  large  share  of  that  blunt  sad 
fearless  honesty  which  characterised  the  first  reform- 
ers. The  bodily  distress  under  which  he  laboured  da- 
ring the  last  years  of  his  life  was  aggravated  by  the 
persecution  which  he  suffered  from  the  govemiueDL| 
He  left  behind  him  collections  relating  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Scotland,  with  other  writings,  which 
the  court  was  eager  to  suppress.$ 

Some  time  before  this,  Gladstanes  was 


•  Act.  Pari.  Scot  iv.  £74.  Forbes1!  MS.  History,  p.  34,  & 
James  Melville's  Hist.  af  tie  Decl.  Age,  .p.  37—41.  Printed 
Cald.  p.  479—481.  Calderwood  represents  the  admonition  It 
the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  as  given  by  the 
synod  of  Fife:  James  Melville  ascribe*  it  to  the  rommhanoaert 
of  synods.  Forbes  states  that  the  Kins;  sent  down  a  list  of  socft 
persons  as  he  wished  to  be  chosen  commissioners  for  the  anion, 
consisting  chiefly  of  bishops  and  newly-created  noblemen ;  that 
the  ancient  nobility,  offended  at  this,  refijsed  to  bear  their  ex- 
pense*; that  the  persons  nominated  by  the  Kinr  offered  to  n 
at  their  own  charge;  and  that,  upon  this,  the  nobility  made  AM 
act  exempting ecclesiastical  matters  from  their  cognisance. 

-f-  Four  individuals  "  having  comissione  of  the  hail)  parish 
of  Saltpre«tounvbot  especially  of  ye  laird  of  Preston*.,  compemt 
lamenting  ve  death  of  o»  father  Mr.  Jo"  Davidsone  vr  last  pastor." 
(Record  of  Presbytery  of  Haddington,  Sept  5,  1&>4.) 

t  "  Mr.  John  Da  v  id  sou  n  refusit  to  reenter  to  the  kirk  of  Lib- 
be  rtoun."  (Record  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  Nov.  5. 
1588.)  "The  transportation  of  Nfr.  AH  Symsoun  from  Dal- 
keith  till  Cranstoun,  and  Mr.  John  David  so un 'a  planting  at  Dal- 
keith," are  remitted  to  the  Pr«  sbytery  of  Edinburgh.  (Rec  of 
Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  Sept  17, 1589.)  ••  Mr.  John 
Davidsoun's  preiching  in  Edinburgh  quarrel  lit  and  approved." 
(Ibid.  Ort.  3,  1589.  Comp.  April  1,  1595.)  A  proposal  was 
made  for  having  him  settled  in  the  West  Kirk.  (Rec.  of  Prrsb. 
of  Edin.  Oct.  29,  1594,  March  18, 1595.) 

J  Cald.  v.  579,  608. 

J  His  paitert.  after  his  death,  came  into  the  hands  of  John 
Jonston,  Melville's  colleague.  "  Item,  I  leaue  the  trunk  that 
lyes  under  the  bwirde  w*  Mr.  Johne  Davidsone*  papers  thairin 
to  Mr.  Rob'  Wallace  &  Mr.  Alexr  Hoome  at  Prestounepnnnei." 
(Jonston's  Testament.)  At  Jonston's  death,  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  lord*  of  privy  council,  (Nov.  21,  1611,)  to  the  rector  of 
the  university  and  provost  and  bailies  of  St.  Andrews,  to  •'  canse 
his  coders  to  be  closed" — as  it  was  understood  "that  be  bad 
sundrie  papcris  writtis  and  books,  pairtlie  written  be  himself*, 
and  pairtlie  be  utberis, — q,k  contents  sum  purpoes  and  matrr 
whairin  his  Ma1**  may  have  verrv  hist  caus  of  offens,  gif  the  same 
be  suflcrit  to  come  to  lirht."  (Collection  of  Letters  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Earl  of  Haddington.)  An  account  of  the  pro- 
gress which  Davidson  had  made  in  his  historical  collections  w 
given  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  King,  April  1, 1603. 
(Cald.  vi.  686—688.)  "  A  little  before  his  death  he  penned  a 
treatise,  De  Hostibus  EccUsia  Christi,  wherein  he  aJfirmei 
yt  the  erecting  of  bishops  in  this  kirk  is  the  most  subtile  thing* 
to  destroy  religione  y*  ever  could  be  devised.**  (Row's  Hist  p. 
293.)  His  catechism,  entitled, "  Some  Helpesfor  young  Scbol- 
lcrs  in  Christianity,  Edinburgh  1602,**  waa  reprinted  in  1706, 
with  a  very  curious  preface  by  Mr.  William  Jameson,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Glasgow,  in  which  he  exposts  the 
forgery  of  Mr.  Robert  t  alder,  Who,  by  a  pretended  quotation 
from  this  catechism,  attempted  to  persuade  the  public  that  Da- 
vidson had  recanted  presbyterian  principles  before  his  death. 
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to  the  archbishopric  of  8t.  Andrews,  ana  Spotswood 
to  that  of  Glasgow,  as  a  reward  for  their  services  in 
forwarding  the  schemes  of  the  court,  and  an  encour- 
agement to  them  to  persevere  in  their  exertions  for  the 
overthrow  of  presbytery. 

Daring  the  years  1604  and  1605,  Melville  bore  an 
•olive  part  in  the  struggle  for  maintaining  the  General 
Assembly,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the 
church  or  Scotland.  By  the  parliamentary  establish- 
ment of  Presbytery  in  the  year  1599,  it  was  secured 
lhat  the  supreme  judicatory  should  be  held  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  a  rule  was  laid  down  for  fixing  the 
particular  day  and  place  of  every  meeting.  Under  va- 
rious pretexts  James  had  infringed  this  rule ;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  commissioners  of  the  church,  had 
altered  the  times  and  places  of  assembling.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  complaint  from  the  synod  of  Fife,  the 
Assembly  held  at  Holyroodhouse  in  1603  came  to  the 
resolution,  that  General  Assemblies  should  hereafter 
be  regularly  kept  according  to  the  act  of  parliament.* 
His  Majesty  was  present  and  agreed  to  this  resolution ; 

Jet  when  the  time  approached  for  holding  an  Assem- 
ly  at  Aberdeen  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  July,  1604,  he 
prorogued  it  until  the  conferences  resnecling  the  union 
were  over.  As  all  classes  in  the  nation  were  eager  in 
securing  their  rights,  the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews 
Judged  it  incumbent  on  them  to  be  careful  of  the  rights 
of  the  church.  They  enjoined  their  representatives  to 
repair  to  Aberdeen ;  who,  finding  none  present  to  join 
with  them  in  constituting  the  Assembly,  took  a  formal 

Srotest,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  that  they  had 
one  their  duty,  and  that  whatever  injury  might  arise 
to  the  liberties  of  the  church  from  the  desertion  of  that 
diet  should  not  be  imputed  to  them  or  to  their  constit- 


This  faithful  step  aroused  the  zeal  of  the  other  pres- 
byteries. At  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  synod  of 
•nfe,  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  church  attended  to 
consult  on  the  course  which  should  be  taken  to  assert 
their  rights.  At  this  meeting,  and  at  an  extraordinary 
one  subsequently  held  at  Perth,  the  parliamentary 
bishops  and  commissioners  of  the  church  were  severe- 
ly taken  to  task,  and  accused  of  clandestinely  hinder- 
log  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prolonging  their  own  delegated  powers,  and 
evading  the  censures  which  they  had  incurred  by  trans- 
gressing the  cautions.  It  was  at  the  same  time  resolv- 
ed to  send  petitions  from  all  the  synods,  requesting  his 
Majesty  to  allow  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judiciary 
to  meet  for  the  transacting  of  important  and  urgent  bu- 
siness. Gladstanes  conveyed  information  to  the  King 
of  the  activity  with  which  Melville  and  his  nephew  pro- 
moted these  measures;  in  consequence  of  which  an  or- 
der came  from  London  to  incarcerate  them.  But  the 
council,  either  offended  at  the  bishop's  officiousness,  or 
afraid  of  the  spirit  which  then  pervaded  the  nation,  ex- 
cused themselves  from  carrying  the  order  into  execu- 
tion.f 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  petitions  transmitted 
to  court  from  presbyteries  and  synods,:):  the  General 
Assembly  was  again  prorogued  in  1605 ;  and,  as  if  to 


•  Baik  of  the  Unir.  Kirk,  ff.  201,  b;  203,  m.  At  the  Assem- 
bly in  May,  1597,  hit  Majesty  declared  the  act  of  parliament 
ranbtior  the  meetings  of  the  church  courts  to  be  "  the  most 
mtaeotlck  forme  of  consent  that  any  king  can  give/*    (Ibid.  f. 

It*,*-) 

f  Apologetical  Narration  by  W.  S.  (William  Scot,  minister 
of  Cupar  in  Fife.)  p.  133—133:  MS.  in  BiW.  Jnrid.  Edin. 
Printed  CaWerwood,  p.  483-484. 

X  On  the  15th  September,  1604,  the  presbytery  of  Hadding- 
ton appointed  commissioners  to  go  to  St  Johnston  **  to  regrait 
ibe  delay  of  the  generall  assemblies  Oct  17,  1604,  they 
agreed  that  a  petition  should  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  on 
this  subject.  Sept.  11,  1605,  they  appointed  the  following 
claewe  to  be  inserted  in  a  supplication:  "That  seinr  we  un- 
derstand his  Ma*»  hes  bein  abused  in  respect  no  ante  nath  bene 
delyverit  (at  ane  letter  direct  fro  his  Ma*  beans)  craving  ane 
fnairaU  aasemblie:  q*ai  the  Siaod  of  kwthiane  and  tueddell, 
ooaveaitat  treneot,  direct  ane  Utter  to  bis  Ma*»  craving  meist 


declare  that  the  King  had  assumed  the  whole  power  of 
calling  it  into  his  own  hands,  no  time  was  fixed  for  its 
meeting.  It  now  behoved  the  ministers  to  make  a  de- 
termined stand,  unless  they  meant  to  surrender  their 
rights  without  a  struggle  to  the  crown. 

The  election  of  the  members  of  Assembly  had  taken 
place  in  many  parts  of  the  country  before  its  proroga- 
tion was  known.  After  such  mutual  consultation  as 
the  shortness  of  the  time  permitted,  nine  presbyteries 
resolved  to  send  their  representatives  to  Aberdeen, 
with  instructions  to  constitute  the  Assembly,  and  ad- 
journ it  to  a  particular  day,  without  proceeding  to 
transact  any  business.  John  Forbes,  minister  of  Al- 
ford,  who  had  lately  had  an  interview  with  his  Ma- 
jesty at  London,  and  received  assurances  of  his  dis- 
position to  maintain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church, 
was  employed  to  communicate  this  resolution  to  the 
Chancellor.  That  statesman  professed  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  moderation  of  the  proposal,  and  promis- 
ed to  refrain  from  interdicting  the  Assembly,  and  mere- 
ly to  add  res  8  a  letter  to  the  ministers  who  should  meet, 
desiring  them  to  separate.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  nine- 
teen ministers*  having  met,  after  sermon,  in  the  ses- 
sion-house of  Aberdeen,  Straiton  of  Lauriston,  the 
King's  Commissioner,  presented  to  them  a  letter  from 
the  Lords  of  Privy  Council.  As  it  was  addressed 
44  To  the  brethren  of  the  ministry  convened  at  their 
Assembly  in  Aberdeen,"  it  was  agreed,  before  reading 
it,  to  constitute  the  Assembly,  and  choose  a  modera- 
tor and  clerk.  While  they  were  employed  in  reading 
the  letter,  a  messenger  at  arms  entered,  and,  in  the 
King's  name,  charged  them  to  dismiss  on  the  pain  of 
rebellion.  ^  The  Assembly  declared  their  readiness  to 
comply  with  this  order,  and  only  requested  his  Majes- 
ty's Commissioner  to  name  a  day  and  place  for  next 
meeting.  Upon  his  refusal,  the  moderator  op  pointed 
the  Assembly  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place  on  the 
last  Tuesday  of  September  ensuing,  and  then  dissolv- 
ed the  meeting  with  prayer.  Lauriston  afterwards 
gave  out  that  he  had  discharged  the  Assembly  by  open 
proclamation  at  the  market-cross  of  Aberdeen  on  the 
day  before  it  met;  but  no  person  heard  this,  and  it 
was  universally  believed  that  he  antedated  his  procla- 
mation, to  conciliate  the  King  and  the  court  ministers, 
who  were  highly  offended  at  him  for  the  countenance 
which  he  had  given  to  the  meeting,  f 

This  is  a  summary  account  of  the  assembly  at 
Aberdeen,  which  afterwards  made  so  much  noise,  and 
which  the  King  resented  so  highly.  The  conduct  of 
the  ministers  who  kept  it,  instead  of  meriting  punish- 
ment, is  entitled  to  warm  and  unqualified  approbation. 
It  was  marked  at  once  by  firmness  and  moderation,  by 
zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  church  and  respect  for  the  au- 
thority of  their  sovereign.  Had  they  done  less  than 
they  did,  they  would  nave  forfeited  the  honourable 
character  which  the  ministers  of  Scotland  had  acquired 
—disgraced  themselves,  and  discredited  those  to  whose 
places  they  had  succeeded.  They  would  have  crouch- 
ed to  the  usurped  claims  of  a  regal  supremacy,  which 


bumblie  ane  generall  assemblie,  and  sent  [it]  to  his  Ma**  be 
Mr.  Jho.  Spottiswood."    (Record  of  Presbytery.) 

*  Ten  other  ministers  came  to  Aberdeen  after  the  Assembly 
was  dissolved,  and  by  their  subscriptions  approved  of  what 
their  brethren  had  done. — The  presbytery  of  Haddington  se- 
verely reprimanded  their  representative  for  not  repairing  to 
Aberdeen,  and  approved  of  the  procedure  of  the  Assembly. 
(Record,  July  17  and  34,  1605.) 

f  Melville's  History  of  the  Declining  Age,  p.  52—55.  Sim- 
soni  Annai  p.  90.  Rising  and  Usurpation  of  the  Pretend  it 
Bishopes,  p.  22—24.  History  by  Mr.  John  Forbes,  p.  42—62. 
The  two  last  MSS.  are  fn  my  possession.  John  Forbes,  who 
was  moderator  of  the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  was  a  brother  o. 
Patrick  Forbes  of  Corse,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  ot 
Aberdeen.  Spotswood  *s  account  is  entirely  taken  from  the  of- 
ficial Declaration  qf  the  just  Causes  qf  his  Maj.  Proceedings 
against  the  Ministers  who  are  now  lying  in  Prison;  printed 
both  at  Edinburgh  and  London  in  1605.  A  counter-statement 
was  published  by  the  ministers  under  the  title  of  Faithful 
Report  qf  the  Proceedings  anent  the  Assembly  qf  Ministers 
mi  Aberdeen:  printed  in  England  in  1606. 
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they  and  their  predecessors  had  uniformly  and  steadily 
resisted,  which  were  not  more  inconsistent  with  pres- 
byterian  principles  than  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  which,  if  yielded  to,  would  have  con- 
verted the  free  and  independent  General  Assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  into  a  Parisian  parliament  or 
an  English  convocation.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  friends  of  civil  liberty.  The  question 
at  issue  between  the  court  and  them  amounted  to  this, 
whether  they  were  to  be  ruled  by  law,  or  by  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  prince— whether  royal  proclamations 
were  to  be  obeyed  when  they  suspended  statutes  enact- 
ed by  the  joint  authority  of  King  and  Parliament. 
This  question  came  afterwards  to  be  debated  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  ultimately  decided  by  the  establishment 
of  the  constitutional  doctrine  which  confines  the  exer- 
cise of  royal  authority  within  the  boundaries  of  law. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  ministers  of  Scotland  were  the  first  to 
avow  this  rational  doctrine,  at  the  expense  of  being 
denounced  and  punished  as  traitors ;  and  that  their 
pleadings  and  sufferings  in  behalf  of  ecclesiastical 
liberty  set  an  example  to  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  in 
England.  In  this  respect  complete  justice  has  not 
yet  been  done  to  their  memory;  nor  has  expiation 
been  made  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  cause  which 
they  maintained,  by  the  slanderous  libels  against  these 
patriots  which  continue  to  stain  the  pages  of  English 
history. 

The  Privy  Council  did  not  resent  the  proceedings  at 
Aberdeen.  But  no  sooner  was  his  Majesty  informed 
of  them  than  he  transmitted  orders  to  the  law-officers 
in  Scotland  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  rigour  against 
the  ministers  who  had  presumed  to  contravene  his 
command.*  They  were  accordingly  called  before  the 
privy  council,  and  fourteen  of  them  having  stood  to 
the  defence  of  their  conduct,  were  committed  to  dif- 
ferent prisons.  John  Forbes,  who  was  moderator  of 
the  Assembly,  and  John  Welch,  being  considered 
as  leaders,  were  treated  with  greater  severity  than 
the  rest ;  being  confined  within  separate  cells  in  the 
castle  of  Blackness,  and  secluded  from  all  intercourse 
with  their  friends.  An  anecdote,  authenticated  by 
the  records  of  the  council,  affords  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  spirit  with  which  the  ministers  were 
actuated.  Robert  Youngson,  minister  of  Clatt,  had 
been  induced  to  make  an  acknowledgment  before  the 
privy  council,  and  was  dismissed.  But  on  the  day 
when  the  cause  of  his  brethren  came  to  be  tried 
he  voluntarily  presented  himself  along  with  them, 
professed  his  deep  sorrow  for  the  acknowledgment 
which  he  had  formerly  made,  avowed  the  lawfulness 
of  the  late  assembly,  and,  having  obtained  the  permis- 
sion of  the  council,  took  his  place  at  the  bar.t  Hav- 
ing declined  the  authority  of  the  privy  council  as  in- 
competent to  judge  in  a  cause  which  was  purely  ec- 
clesiastical, six  of  the  ministers:):  were  served  with  an 
indictment  to  stand  trial   for  high   treason  before  the 


His  Majesty's  letter  to  Secretary  Balmerino  is  dated 

lorino-  in    tho  hnnre  tko    viv  r*f    Tulii    1£A£  •'       "^olleCtio 

The  minis- 


Hauering  in  the  boure  the  xix  of  July  1605."     (Collection  of 
Letters  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington.) 


ters  were  first  called  before  the  Privy  Council  on  the  25th  of 
July.  (Collection  of  Acts  of  Secret  Council,  by  Sir  John  Hay, 
Knight,  Clerk  of  Register,)  James  marked  with  his  own  hand 
such  parts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ministers  as  in  his  opinion 
brought  them  "  within  the  compass  of  the  law."  Among  these 
the  following  merits  notice:  "  In  the  said  Ire  [the  letter  of 
the  Assembly  to  the  Privy  Council]  thereafter  at  this  slgne  -f-, 
they  wald  mak  this  thair  appollogie  for  thair  proceeding,  that 
they  sould  not  be  the  first  oppenaris  of  ant  gap  to  the  oppin  breache 
and  violatioun  of  the  latois  and  statutis  of  this  realme;  willing 
the  counsell  to  wey  and  considder  thairof;  as  gif  they  wald 
mak  ane  plane   accusatioun  of  sum  tyrannie  intend  it  be  ws  to 


?  pis 
jclic 


the  prejudice  of  the  lawis  of  our  kingdome,  an  speiche  altorid- 
der  smelling  of  trcasoun  and  lese  majestic"  (Collection  of  Let- 
ters, ut  supra.) 
t  Act  of  Secret  Council,  Oct.  24, 1605.  (Sir  John  Hay's  Col.) 
|  John  Forbes,  minister  at  A I  ford,  John  Welch  at  Ayr,  Ro- 
bert Dury  at  Anstruther,  Andrew  Duncan  at  Crail,  John  Sharp 
at  Kilmany,  and  Alexander  Strachan  at  Creigb. 


Court  at  in 

ad  solely  tot  the  1 

eouAoil  i  end  tha  charge  of 

law  enacted  dubs;  the  k 

Arran,  which,  so  for  aa  it 

matters,  was  disabled  by  a 

fence  of  their  eooaeel  was 

the  apeeehaa  of  Forbes  aad  Waiew,  wet*  of 

impressive  kind.    Bat  of  what  avail  mm  \ 

and  eloqoenoo  against  the  arte  of  eoinptJM  and  ta> 

rorl    The  Earl  of  Dnabar,  now  the  Ki^Vfcvea* 

it*,  was  sent  down  to  gcoflaad  tor  th+aTaiee*  aarssai 

of  sewing  the  eondemnatioa  of  the  ndnielarau    flash 

of  the  privy  oonnaeUora  m  the  court  ootid  donatio* 

were  appointed  assessors  to  die  Jndgan;  tl»  JaWwejs 

packed;  after  they  had  retired,  thai  naosxiUaeni.wte' 


ther  had  rati 
course  took  plane  between  them  and  theerowmc 
and  by  each  diagraeefhl  methode  a>  i 
obtained,  finding,  bya  majority  of  1 
goilty  of  treason*    The  pronouneiiiir.  of  .tho " 
waa  deferred  until  hie  MsjeetyY 
known.41 

The  conduct  of  the  initiators,  daring  thair  i 
meet  and  on  their  trial,  gained  thenvthe  highest  i 
Those  who  had  nrononnoad  them  jrottty  worn  eesnmse 
of  their  own  eondoeU  The  glaring  and  aoandalons  safe 
version  of  Justice  struck  the  minde  of  all  men  wm\no> 
ror.  In  vain  did  the  court  issue  i 
iting,  under  the  jpein  of  death,  any  to  pray, 
generally  ot  particularly,"  lor  the  oonviotod 
or  to  call  in  question  the  verdict  prooonnoe 
them,  or  to  arraign  any  of  the  proceedings  of  foVi 
menu  The  procTamattona  were  diavenrded  and  i 
obeyed.  Insensible  to.  the  feelings  or  the  nation,  As 
King  refused  to  exert  his  right  to  pardon*  Ha  wenll 
not  even  impart  to  his  counsellors  his  reaolntioo  asm 
"  the  punishment  of  the  traitors,  which  behoveeV9  hi 
said, "  to  remain  for  some  time  Jo  hie  own  I 
arcanum  imperii."  And  ha  ordered  them  to 
without  delay  with  the  trial  of  the  ministers 
still  in  prison,  and  whose  oonvietioa  ha  anticipated  am 
a  matter  of  course  after  the  decision  which,  had  beat 
given  against  their  brethren,  especially  if  M  more  wary 
election  was  made  of  the  next  assi8ors."f  Had  this 
insane  mandate  been  carried  into  execution,  it  mast 
have  spread  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  through  the 
nation,  and  might  have  hastened  on  those  coniosions 
which  broke  out  during  the  succeeding  reign.  Fortu- 
nately for  James  his  counsellors  were  endued  with 
more  wisdom  than  he  possessed..  They  wrote  him  in 
plain  terms,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  procure 
the  conviction  of  the  remaining  prisoners ;  that  those 
who  sat  on  the  former  jury  would  not  consent  to  re-act 
the  same  part ;  that,  even  if  they  were  willing,  it  would 
disgrace  the  government  to  employ  them ;  and  mat  no 
others  could  be  found  to  undertake  a  task  which  would 
expose  them  to  universal  odium  and  execration.! 
James  reluctantly  yielded ;  but  "  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  wicked  are  cruel.1*     The  eight  ministers  were  re» 

*  Forbet't  Hist.  p.  62—151.  MeWUle't  Dacl.  Ag*.  pal 
—92.  Spots  wood,  p.  487— 489.  Scot's  Apolog.  Narration,  p. 
143—163.  Of  the  illegalities  of  the  process  no  other  proof 
is  required  than  the  account  of  it  which  the  Lord  Advocate 
transmitted  to  the  King.  (Lord  Hailet's  Memorials,  Vol.  i.  p. 
1 — 4.)  In  the  tame  strain  is  the  letter  written  which  Sacietaiy 
Baltnermo  addressed  to  hit  Majesty  **  by  direction  of  the  coaa- 
sell."  *«  To  dissemble  nothing/*  tajrt  hev  "  rif  the  Erie  of 
Durabar  had  not  bene  with  ws,  and  pairtlie  by  hit  dasteritia  ia 
adnising  quhat  wet  fittest  to  be  done  in  eurie  thing,  and  pairtha 
by  the  au™  he  had  over  his  friends,  of  quhotna  a  greit  many 
pasted  upoun  the  attite,  and  pairtlie  for  that  tune  stood  aw  of 
his  present,  knawing  that  be  wald  mak  fidell  relation*  to  vow 
ma«  of  curie  mans  pairt,  the  tnrne  had  not  framed  so  well  at. 
bltssit  be  God,  it  hat.*'  (Col.  of  Letters  belonging  to  Laid 
Haddington.) 

f  His  Majesty's  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Secret  Coaacil,  Jam, 
22, 1606:  Col.  of  Letters,  at  tap. 

t  The  Counsellis  Ansr  to  hit  Majetty't  Letter,  Janaar— 16sl: 
Col.  of  Letters,  at  tap. 
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from  priiOB ;  but  they  were  banished  singly  to 
the  extremities  of  the  Highlands,  to  the  Western  Isles, 
Orkney,  and  Shetland ;  and  in  these  inclement  and  then 
barbarous  abodes,  several  of  them  contracted  diseases 
which  hurried  them  to  a  premature  grave.  The  dread 
which  was  entertained  of  the  talents  of  the  six  convict- 
ed ministers  procured  for  them  a  milder  fate.  After 
being  imprisoned  fourteen  months  in  the  castle  of 
Blackness,  they  were  banished  into  France.* 

These  severities  increased  the  nation's  aversion  to 
episcopacy,  and  its  dislike  of  the  bishops,  who  were 
universally  believed  to  have  incensed  his  Majesty 
against  the  men  who  opposed  their  elevation.  If  the 
first  introduction  of  episcopacy  had  produced  such  per- 
secution, what  might  be  looked  for  when  it  obtained 
a  complete  ascendancy  and  establishment  ?f  The  peo- 
ple contrasted  the  harsh  treatment  of  their  ministers 
with  the  suspicious  lenity  shown  to  Roman  Catholics. 
It  was  observed,  that,  at  this  very  time,  Gilbert  Brown, 
abbot  of  Newabbey,  who  had  for  many  years  been  a 
busy  trafficker  for  Home  and  Spain,  and  a  chief  instru- 
ment of  keeping  the  south  of  Scotland  under  ignorance 
and  superstition,  was  released  from  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  had  been  liberally  entertained  at  the 
pablie  expense,  and  was  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
alter  all  his  crucifixes,  agnus  deis,  relics,  chalices,  and 
■acred  vestments,  had  been  religiously  restored  to  him : 
while  John  Welch,  who  had  converted  multitudes  from 
the  errors  of  popery  by  his  pastoral  labours,  and  had 
published,  at  his  Majesty's  particular  request,  a  learn- 
ed confutation  of  the  abbot's  tenets,  was  detained  in 
Tile  durance,  and  obliged  to  support  himself  in  prison 
on  his  own  charges. t  "  Barabbaa  (says  a  writer  of 
that  time)  was  released,  and  the  faithful  preachers  of 
the  word  of  God  were  retained  in  loathsome  dun- 
jreons."||  Nor  did  it  escape  notice,  that  James  con- 
tinned  unrelentingly  to  prosecute  the  imprisoned  min- 
isters after  his  almost  miraculous  escape  from  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  and  rejected  all  intercessions  in  their  fa- 
vour, though  embodied  in  congratulatory  addresses 
which  were  transmitted  to  him  from  his  native  king- 
dom on  that  memorable  occasion.^ 

Melville  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  fate  of  his  per- 
secuted brethren.  He  avowed  his  approbation  of  their 
conduct  in  holding  the  assembly  at  Aberdeen  and  in 


•  Act  of  Secret  Council,  Oct.  23, 1606:  Sir  John  Hay't  Col- 
Uctiodu  Simeoni  Annalea,  p.  91 .    Cald.  549. 

f  Melville  expressed  the  general  feeling  in  these  Hoes: 
Tali*  si  teneri  producunt  poraa  stolones  1 
Quid  loogaeva  arbos  1  qua!  la  poma  feret  ? 
(Simsoni  Annales,  p.  91.) 

Wl  Forbea't  Hist.  p.  111.  Melville's  Decl.  Are,  p.  82,  83. 
deb's  book  is  entitled,  "  A  Reply  against  M.  Gilbert  Browne 
Priest.  Wherein  is  handled  manr  oftbe  Greatest  and  weight- 
iest pointes  of  controversie  between  vs  and  the  Paputes,  Ac. 
By  M.  John  Welche,  Preacher  of  Christ's  Gospel  1  at  Aire.  Ed- 
intrarrh,  Printed  bj  Robert  Watde-erave,  1602."  P.  363.  Ded- 
icatedto  James  VI.  It  was  reprinted  in  1672,  by  Matthew  Craw- 
ford, under  the  title  of  "Popery  Anatomized." 

It  would  appear  that  some  of  the  ministers  received  pecuni- 
ary-aid from  their  presbyteries  during  their  imprisonment. 
MThe  baill  bretheren  of  tne  presbyterie  arrets  to  ane  cotribu- 
tioune  of  fourtie  marks  (or  support  of  yr  bretheren  in  ward.** 
(Record  of  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  Nov.  15, 1605.) 

I  Simsoni  Annal.  p.  93. 

I  Printed  Calderwood,  p.  507.  A  poem  by  Melville  on  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  is  printed  in  Delit.  Poet.  Scot.  torn.  ii.  p.  100. 
In  the  speech  which  James  made  to  the  parliament  of  England 
after  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  while  he  shewed  great  anxiety 
to  distinguish  between  the  different  kinds  of  papists,  he  went 
oat  of  his  way  to  declare  his  detestation  of*4  the  cruelty  of  the 
Poritanes,  worthy  of  fire,  that  will  admit  no  salvation  to  any 
Papist."  (Works,  p.  504.)  In  answer  to  the  petitions  in  behalf 
of  the  Scottish  ministers,  he  said,  that  "the  papists  were  seek- 
ing hit  life  indeed,  but  the  ministers  were  seeking  his  crown, 
dearer  to  him  nor  his  life."  (Melville's  Decl.  Are,  p.  83.)  The 
tmth  is,  James  abused  the  puritans  because  he  dreaded  no  barm 
from  them,  and  he  endeavoured  to  keep  fair  with  the  papists, 
because,  as  be  sometimes  phrased  it,  "they  were  dexterous 
Mar-killers;"  just  as  some  Indians  are  said  to  worship  the  devil, 
for  Tear  he  should  do  them  a  mischief.  (Toplady's  Historic  Proof, 
U.S16.) 


declining  the  judgment  of  the  privy  council.  He  zeal- 
ously promoted  petitions  to  the  government  in  their  fa- 
vour. He  was  present  in  Linlithgow  on  the  day  of 
their  trial  to  give  them  his  advice,  and  to  make  a  final 
attempt  for  accommodation  with  the  pri?y  council. 
And,  after  their  conviction,  he  accompanied  them  to 
the  place  of  their  confinement. *  It  was  not  long  till 
he  was  called  to  make  a  more  open  appearance  in  be- 
half of  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered,  and  to  share 
in  the  hardships  which  he  now  sought  to  alleviate. 

Presuming  that  these  severe  proceedings  must  have 
intimidated  and  subdued  the  spirit  of  the  ministers,  the 
court  deemed  the  present  a  favourable  time  for  taking 
another  step  in  the  introduction  of  episcopacy.  The 
provincial  synods  were  assembled,  and  deputies  from 
his  Majesty  required  their  consent  to  five  articles,  in- 
tended to  secure  the  bishops  from  being  called  to  ac- 
count for  their  late  violations  of  the  cautions,  and  to  re- 
cognize the  power  which  the  King  claimed  over  the 
General  Assembly.  But  these  articles  were  decisively 
rejected  by  the  synod  of  Fife ;  and  the  other  synods, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Angus,  referred  the  deter- 
mination of  them  to  the  General  Assembly.! 

Melville  was  deputed  by  the  presbytery  of  St.  An- 
drews to  wait  on  the  parliament  which  met  at  Perth  in 
August,  1606 ;  and  was  instructed  to  co-operate  with 
his  brethren  of  other  presbyteries  in  seeing  that  the 
church  suffered  no  injury  at  that  assembly  of  the  Es- 
tates. Understanding  that  it  was  intended  to  repeal 
the  statute  which  had  annexed  the  temporalities  of 
bishoprics  to  the  crown,  and  to  restore  the  episcopal 
order  to  their  ancient  privileges,  they  gave  in  to  the 
Lords  of  Articles  a  representation ;  stating,  that  the 
episcopal  office  stood  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the 
church,  and  that  the  bishops  were  restored  to  a  plaee 
in  parliament  without  prejudice  to  the  established  ec- 
clesiastical government ;  and  craving  that,  if  any  act 
were  to  be  passed  in  their  favour,  the  cautions  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
Majesty,  should  be  embodied  in  it.  In  reply  to  this 
they  were  explicitly  told  by  the  Chancellor,  that  the 
bishops  would  be  restored  to  the  state  in  which  they 
were  a  hundred  years  ago.  Upon  this  they  prepared  a 
protest,  which  being  refused  by  the  Lords  or  Articles, 
they  gave  in  to  each  of  the  Estates.  Forty-two  names, 
of  which  Melville's  was  the  first,  were  affixed  to  this 
protest.  The  commissioners  of  shires  and  burghs  at 
first  promised  to  support  it,  but  most  of  them  were  in 
the  issue  (rained  over  by  the  agents  of  the  court.  The 
chief  nobility  were  averse  to  the  restoration  of  episco- 
pacy ;$  but  since  James's  advancement  to  the  throne 
of  England,  it  was  become  a  matter  of  greater  conse- 
quence than  it  had  formerly  been  to  preserve  the  royal 
favour ;  and  he  employed  an  argument  with  them  which 
proved  irresistible.  The  gifts  which  they  had  obtain- 
ed from  church  lands  were  confirmed  to  them,  and  a 
great  many  new  temporal  lordships  were  erected  from 
the  same  fund.  The  bishops  did  not  scruple  to  violate 
the  "  caveats'*  by  consenting  to  this  alienation  of  the 
property  of  the  church,  and  to  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  her  voters  in  parliament  from  fifty-one  to  thir- 
teen. This  compromise  being  made,  the  parliament 
restored  the  bishops  to  all  their  ancient  and  accustom- 
ed honours,  dignities,  prerogatives,  privileges,  and  liv- 
ings, and  at  the  same  time  revived  the  chapters  which 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  General  Assembly.  The 
preamble  to  this  act  is  perfectly  appropriate.  It  recog- 
nizes his  Majesty  as  u  absolute  prince,  judge,  and  gov- 
ernor over  all  persons,  estates,  and  causes,  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal."    By  another  act  the  royal  preroga- 


*  Printed  Calderwood,  p.  508,  516. 

t  Sinuoni  Annal.  p.  98.    Melville*!  Decl.  Ag«,  p.  9%.  Forbes, 
p.  165, 166. 


X  "En 


Ecoise  la  plnpart  dei  Seigneur*  font  noo-eetilemant 
Puritaint,  mais  mal-content :  de  aorta  que  je  ne  tcaia  t'il  aa 

jbergr,  31  May,  1606: 


pourra  faire  obeir."     ( Lettre  a  M.  de  VuleroY,  ! 
Ambmasadei  de  M.  de  la  Boderie,  torn.  i.  p.  63.) 
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tit*  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch, 
die  most  extravagant  and  fulsome  adulation  of  the 
reigning  sovereign.*  The  greatest  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  ministers  from  protecting  against 
these  deeds.  Melville  had  been  appointed  by  his  breth- 
ren to  perform  this  task.  On  the  day  on  which  the 
acts  were  to  be  ratified,  he  gained  admission  into  the 
House ;  bnt  no  sooner  did  he  stand  np  than  an  order 
was  given  to  remove  him.  Though  thns  prevented 
from  taking  a  protest  according  to  legal  forms,  he  did 
not  retire  until  he  had  made  his  errand  sufficiently 
known.f 

The  protest  was  conceived  in  language  respectful 
to  the  legislature,  bnt  expressive  of  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  measure  under  their  considera- 
tion. It  reminded  the  members  of  parliament  that 
they  were  not  lords  over  the  church,  bnt  nursing  fa- 
thers to  her;  and  that,  instead  of  assuming  a  power 
to  mould  her  government  according  to  their  pleasure, 
it  was  their  duty  to  preserve  and  maintain  that  whieh 
had  been  given  her  by  her  divine  bead.  '  It  warned 
them  that  the  measure  under  their  consideration  would, 
if  adopted,  overthrow  that  discipline  under  which  re- 
ligion had  flourished  for  so  many  years  in  Scotland. 
It  conjured  them  not  to  undo  all  that  they  had  done  in 
behalf  of  the  church ;  nor  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a 
few  aspiring  individuals,  to  erect  anew  a  hierarchy 
which  had  been  abjured  by  the  nation,  and'  which  had 
uniformly  proved  the  source  of  "great  idleness,  palpa- 
ble Ignorance,  insufferable  pride,  pitiless  tyranny,  and 
shameless  ambition.99  And  it  concluded  with  declar- 
ing, that  the  protesters  were  ready  to  produce  reasons  at 
large  to  shew  that  the  power  and  dignity  which  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  on.  oishops  were  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture, the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  the  canons  of  the 
ancient  church,  die  writings  of  the  most  learned  and 
godly  divines  of  modern  times,  the  doctrine  and  con- 
stitution of  the  church  of  Scotland  since  die  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the, 
welfare  and  honour  of  the  King,  parliament,  and  sub- 
Jsota.$  The  protest  was  drawn  np  by  Patrick  Simp- 
son, minister  of  Stirling ;  the  reasons  of  protest  were 
composed  by  James  Melville,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  uncle. ||  The  following  extracts  from  the  last- 
mentioned  paper  will  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  with 
which  it  was  written,  and  of  the  enlightened  zeal  for 
civil  liberty,  and  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  nation, 
with  which  the  ministers  were  at  this  time  actuated. 

44  Set  mee  up  these  Bishops  once,  (called  long  since 
the  Prince's  led-horse)  things,  if  they  were  never  so 
unlawful,  unjust,  ungodly  and  pernitious  to  kirk  and 
real  me,  if  they  shall  be  borne  forth  by  the  counten- 
ance, authorise,  care  and  endeavour  of  the  King, 
(supposing  such  a  one,  as  God  forbid,  come  in  the 
roome  of  our  most  renouned  Sovereign ;  for  to  the 
best  hath  oftentimes  succeeded  the  worst,)  they  shall 
be  carried  through  by  his  Bishops,  set  up  and  enter- 
tained by  him  for  that  effect;  and  the  rest  of  the 
estates  not  only  be  indeed  as  ciphers,  but  also  beare 
the  blame  thereof  to  their  great  evill  and  dishonour. 
If  one  will  aske,  How  shall  these  Bishops  be  more 
subject  to  be  carried  after  the  appetite  of  an  evill 
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*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  ir.  281, 28*.  The  last-mentioned  act  was 
concealed  at  the  time.  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  ordained 
by  act  of  Priry  Council  only.  (Record  of  Privy  Council,  June 
%  1607.)  Calderwood  (MS.  ri.  1112)  says,  it  was  "  printed  at 
Edinburgh  be  Robert  Charters,  anno  dom.  1607." 

t  Printed  Cald.  p.  521.  Simsoni  Anna],  p.  100.  Melville'. 
Dec].  Age,  p.  105. 

t  Informations,  or  a  Protestation,  and  a  Treatise  from  Scot- 
land. Imprinted  1608.  P.  94.  12mo.  It  appears  from  the 
epistle  to  the  reader,  that  this  treatise  was  printed  abroad  by 
an  Englishman  who  had  fled  from  Bancroft's  persecutions. 
The  Protestation  may  be  seen  in  the  printed  History  of  Calder- 
wood, p.  527—531. 

m  ||  Printed  Cald.  p.  527,  536.  The  Reasons  of  Protest  are 
inserted  at  length  in  a  well-written  tract  by  Calderwood,  en- 
Mkgjjfte  Course  of  Conformity— Printed  in  the  yeare  1622; 


prince  the*  the  rest  of  the  aetata*! 

and  reason  is,  because  they  hav*  ttsaaT  In 

living,  their  honour,  eethaatio*,  prosfeaaaii 

of  the  King.    The  King  may  tat  neava  am  and  east 

them  down,  give  tbem  udtusfioB  thoaa,  pert  anav 

in  and  oat  at  his  pleasure;  tad  lauiafbui  they  aw* 

bee  at  his  direction  to  doe  what  like**  Mm:  ami  ha 

word,  he  may  doe  with  them  by  law,  aaaenmeasay 

are  set  up  against  law.    Bat  win  other  aaaeass  em 

cannot  doe  so,  they  having  either  kosi 

in  their  rooms*  by  the  modems* tail 

but  a  eommiasJoa  from  the  aetata  that 

from  the  burgssscs  or  barons.    Deprave  me 

Ecclesiastical  Estate,  which  have  the  gift  *f  1 

edge  and  learning  beyoad  others,  and  to*  am 

(because  they  should  bee)  of  beat  eons* " 

will  easily  be  miscarried.  -  And  that  aa  \ 

that  the  officers  of  Estate,  Lords  of  8s 

Lawyers  mat  have  their  omoes  of  the  King,  ameee> 

monfy  framed  after  the  eourt's  mffisetioa*    Yam,  let 

Chancellor,  Secretarte,   Treasarer,  Praafiaat,  Can* 

trailer,  and  others  that  now  are,  take  bead  that  taear 

new  Prelates  of  the  Kirk,  fas  eovetous  ami  ambhiam 

as  ever  they  ware  of  old,)  insinuating  thenasulves  by 

natterte  and  obeequenee  into  the  Prinee**  favosa,  eV 

taine  to  the  bearing  of  all  these  osaoaa  of  < 


erowne,  and  to  the  exercising  thereof;  aa  oraftilT,  ava* 
ritiously,  proudly,  and  cruelly,  aa  ever  tho'Papistieal 
Prelates  did.    Far  aa  the  hoTiast,  beat  and  wisest  as> 


old 


gels  of  light,  being  depraved, 
craftte  and  oraell  divells,  so  the 
pastor,  perverted  and  poysoaed  by  that 
with  avarice  and  ambition,  becomes  the  fai 
and  moat  oraell  man,  aa  experience  in  all  i 
proved* 

"If  any  succeeding  Prinoe  pleas*  to  play  th*  tjauny 
and  governe  all,  not  bv  laws*,  bnt  by  hie  v#fllaa4pan> 
ure,  signified  by  misaivee,  ernclee,  and  illniellisss,  Ihaaj 
Bishops  shall  never  admonish  him  as  faithful  paaana 
and  messengers  of'  God  r  bnt  aethey  are  asede  up  by 
man,  they  must  and  will  natter,  pleasure  amdobay  bmb. 
And  aa  they  atand  by  affection  of  the  Prince,  so  wID 
they  by  no  means  jeopard  their  standing,  hot  be  the 
readiest  of  alt  to  put  the  King's  will  and  pleasure  ia 
execution ;  though  it  were  to  take  and  apprehend  the 
bodies  of  the  best,  and  such  namely  aa  would  stand 
for  the  lawes  and  freed  ome  of  the  realm*,  and  to  east 
them  into  dark  and  stinking  prisons,  put  them  in  exile 
from  their  native  land,  &c.  The  pititull  experience  in 
times  past  makes  us  bold  to  give  the  warning  for  the 
time  to  come :  for  it  hath  been  seen  and  felt,  and  yet 
dayly  is,  in  this  Island.  And  finally,  if  the  Prince  be 
prodigall,  or  would  inrich  his  courtiers  by  taxations, 
imposts,  subsidies  and  exactions,  layd  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  the  realme,  who  have  been  or  shall  bee  so 
ready  to  conclude  and  impose  that  by  parliament,  as 
these  who  are  made  and  set  up  for  that  and  the  like 
service  f  "* 

These  were  not  the  representations  of  alarmists, 
who  wished  to  excite  prejudices  against  the  bishops 
from  mere  antipathy  to  their  spiritual  power.  Nor 
were  they  the  offspring  of  imaginations  disordered  by 
unreasonable  jealousy.  In  the  course  of  a  few  yean 
the  strongest  of  these  predictions  were  fully  and  liter- 
ally verified,  to  the  conviction  of  those  who  had  treated 
them  as  visionary.  The  bishops,  who  owed  their  re- 
stitution solely  to  the  favour  of  the  King,  and  who 
depended  on  him  aa  "  the  breath  of  their  nostrils," 
did  not  blush  to  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  his 
"  Majesty's  creatures,"  and  devoted  themselves  in  all 
thing8  to  the  pleasure  of  their  "earthly  creator  ;"f 


*  Cald.  vi.  1158—1162.    Coarse  of  Conformity,  p.  44— IT. 

t  "  Most  Gratious  Soaeraigne,  May  it  please  soar  most  ex- 
cellent Majestie,  As  of  aU  vyces  Ingratitude  b  moat  detestable, 
I  findand  my  self  not  only  aa  first  of  that  dead  estait  qebUk 

tour  M.  hath  recreate,  bat  also  in  my  prir"     --   *"*9 

ooerqnhalmed  with  your  M.  princely  and  m 
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they  exqrted  all  their  influence  to  lay  the  liberties  of  | 
the  nation,  and  the  privileges  of  the  different  orders  in 
it,  at  his  feet ;  while  he,  in  return  for  their  services, 
loaded  them  with  honours,  and  advanced  them  to  the 
highest  offices  of  state.  Owing  to  different  causes 
these  effects  were  more  sensibly  felt  in  Scotland, 
where,  if  episcopacy  had  been  suffered  to  remain  much  I 
longer,  the  government  would  have  settled  into  a  pure 
and  confirmed  despotism.  But  they  were  also  felt  in 
England.  From  the  time  that  Henry  VIII.  caused 
himself  to  be  declared  Head  of  the  English  Church, 
mad  forced  the  bishops  to  take  out  licenses  from  him,  | 
and  to  acknowledge  that  all  the  jurisdiction  which ' 
they  exercised  flowed  from  the  royal  authority,  the 
episcopal  bench  and  clergy  became  dependent  on  the 
crown.  When  the  spirit  of  liberty  pervades  a  nation! 
it  will  exert  an  influence  upon  all  orders  of  men ; 
mod  there  have  been  instances  of  English  (I  cannot  say 
Scottish)  prelates,  who  have  nobly  withstood  the 
encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  and  defended  the 
rights  of  the  people.  But  still  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, (and  experience  justifies  the  supposition,)  that 
m*  a  body  they  will  be  devoted  to  the  will  of  the  prince, 
to  whom  they  owe  their  places,  from  whom  they  look 
for  preferment,  and  by  whose  authority  they  perform  all 
acta  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Candour  demands  the 
acknowledgment,  that  a  presbyterian  church  must  also 
fall  into  state-subserviency  in  proportion  to  the  power 
which  the  crown  obtains  in  the  appointment  of  its 
ministers ;  although  this  patronage  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited by  the  want  of  preferments  in  such  an  establish- 
ment, and  checked  by  the  freedom  of  discussion  which 
takes  place  in  its  several  assemblies.* 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  parliamentary  restoration 
of  prelacy,  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  mentioning  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton,  a  nobleman  who  inher- 
ited the  magnanimity  of  the  Douglasses,  tempered  by 
the  milder  virtues  of  his  illustrious  relative  the  Regent 
Murray.  While  he  maintained  all  the  hospitality  and 
even  magnificence  of  the  ancient  barons,  his  domestic 
arrangements  were  conducted,  and  his  fine  family  rear- 
ed op,  in  accordance  with  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and 
the  strict  regard  which  he  uniformly  shewed  to  the  du- 
ties of  religion.    The  public  conduct  of  this  peer  was 

could  not  bot  repaire  to  zour  M.  most  gratious  face,  that  to 
sjnworthie  an  creature  micht  both  see,  olisse  and  thanke  my 
twrtfsiy  Creator"  (Original  Letter  of  Archbishop  Gladstanes 
to  the  King,  Sept.  It,  1609:  MS.  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  M.  6.  9. 
mud.  62.)  M  We  will  not  be  idle  in  the  meantime  (says  he,  in  a 
latter  to  his  Majesty,  Aug.  31,  1612)  to  prepare  such  as  have 
tote  to  incline  the  right  way.  All  men  do  follow  u§  and  hunt 
for  oar  favour,  upon  the  report  of  your  Maj.  good  acceptance 
of  me  and  the  Bishop  of  Catbness,  and  sending  for  my  Lord  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  procurement  of  this  parliament  without  the 
advice  of  the  Chancellor.  No  Estate  may  say  that  they  are 
your  Maj.  creatures,  as  we  may  say,  so  there  is  none  whose 
standing  w  so  slippery,  when  your  Maj.  shall  frown,  as  we: 
for  at  your  Maj.  nod  we  most  either  stand  or  (all."  (Printed 
Cald.  p.  645.)  The  same  servility,  though  not  expressed  in 
wash  gross  terms,  runs  through  a  letter  to  the  King  by  the  bish- 
ops of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Orkney ;  and  a  separate  let- 
tar  addressed  to  him  by  Archbishop  Spotswood.  (MSS.  in 
Bibt.  Jurid.  Edin.  M.  6.  9.  nums.  65  and  67.) 

•  "The  bishops,"  says  Lord  Karnes,  "were  universally  in 
the  interest  of  the  crown,  as  they  have  been  at  all  times,  and 
sstse  all  occasions;  and  as  the  whole  bishops  were  for  the 
crown,  it  was  indifferent  which  eight  were  chosen."  (Essays 
concerning  British  Antiquities,  p.  53.)  This  remark  unques- 
tionably requires  some  qualification.  But  the  instance  to  which 
Lord  Hailes  refers  disproves  it  in  part  only.  (Memorials,  vol. 
i.  p.  41.)  Though  all  the  bishops  were  "  for  the  crown,"  they 
might  not  all  be  equally  able  to  maintain  its  ••  interests  r 
and  in  this  respect  certainly  it  was  not  "  indifferent  which 
bt  were  chosen"  as  Lords  of  the  Articles.     But  the  reason 


marked  by  independence,  and  he  shewed  himself  a 
warm  and  steady  friend  to  the  presbyterian  church.  It 
was  chiefly  through  his  exertions  that  the  parliament 
had  formerly  passed  an  act  exempting  the  government 
of  the  church  from  the  cognizance  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  on  the  union.  The  sickness  which  soon 
after  put  an  end  to  his  days  prevented  him  from  attend- 
ing in  his  place  at  Perth ;  but  he  expressed  his  strong 
disapprobation  of  the  act  restoring  episcopacy,  and 
with  his  dying  breath  predicted  the  evils  which  it 
Would  entail  on  the  country.* 

Melville's  appearance  before  the  parliament  at  Perth 
was  the  last  which  he  was  permitted  to  make  in  his 
native  country.  His  removal  from  Scotland  had  been 
determined  on  as  a  necessary  preparative  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  projects  of  the  court.  Episcopacy  still 
stood  condemned  by  the  church,  and  the  bishops  re- 
mained destitute  of  all  spiritual  power.  Such  was  the 
state  of  public  sentiment  and  feeling  in  the  country, 
that  any  attempt  to  confer  this  upon  them  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  civil  authority  would  have  been  nugatory, 
and  might  have  proved  dangerous.  The  only  way  in 
which  they  could  hope  to  succeed  was  by  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  church-courts  to  their  assuming  one 
degree  of  episcopal  power  after  another,  under  false 
names  and  deceitful  pretexts.  Notwithstanding  the 
number  of  ministers  already  in  confinement,  they  judg- 
ed it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  others,,  before  they  durst 
face  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  or  bring  forward  their 
proposal  in  its  most  modified  shape.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  one  of  those  politic  stratagems  which  James 
was  so  fond  of  employing.  In  the  end  of  May,  1606% 
a  letter  from  the  King  was  delivered  to  Melville,  com- 
manding him,  "  all  excuses  set  aside,"  to  repair  to 
London  before  the  15th  of  September  next,  that  his 
Majesty  might  treat  with  him  and  others,  bis  brethren, 
of  good  learning,  judgment,  and  experience,  concerning 
such  things  as  would  tend  to  settle  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  to  justify  to  the  world  the  measures  which 
his  Majesty,  after  such  extraordinary  condescension, 
might  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  for  repressing  the  ob- 
stinate and  turbulent.  Letters  expressed  in  the  same 
terms  were  addressed  to  his  nephew  James  Melville,  to 
William  Scot,  minister  of  Cupar,  John  Carmichael  of 
Kilconquhar,  William  Watson  of  Burntisland,  James 
Balfour  of  Edinburgh,  Adam  Colt  of  Musselburgh,  and 
Robert  Wallace  of  Tranent-! 

Having  met  to  consult  on  the  course  which  they 
should  take,  the  eight  ministers  deputed  one  of  their 
number  to  converse  with  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  the  Scot- 
|  tish  premier,  and  to  request  him  to  deal  with  his  Maj- 
I  esty  to  excuse  them  from  a  journey  which  they  were 
afraid  would  prove  fruitless,  and  which  would  be  op- 
pressive to  them,  on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  some 
of  their  number  and  the  engagements  of  all.  Under 
the  mask  of  great  friendship,  Dunbar  urged  them  to 
comply  with  nis  Majesty's  desire ;  assuring  them,  that 
it  would  turn  out  the  best  journey  that  ever  they  under- 
took, that  he  had  advised  the  measure  out  of  regard  to 
the  church,  and  that  the  bishops,  when  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  design,  were  very  far  from  being  pleased 
with  it4    Although  they  placed  little  confidence  in 


eight 
wbyl 


stay  the  King  in  1612  sent  a  list  of  bishops  was,  not  that  he 
doubted  of  the  attachment  of  any  of  them,  but  that  he  might 


__.-  his  prerogative  to  nominate  them.  And  the  reason 
why  Lord  Burlie  wished  to  change  "  one  or  two"  on  the  court- 
list  was,  not  that  he  objected  particularly  to  any  of  the  indi- 
viduals named,  but  that  he  might  maintain  the  privilege  of  the 
nobility  in  election ;  as  he  distinctly  states  in  his  defence. 
(Ibid.  p.  42.) 


•  Sinisoni  Annales,  p.  53, 112.    Printed  Cald.  p.  482. 

f  Printed  Calderwood,  p.  518.519. 

"  June  1606.  Item  to  ane  boy  passand  of  Ed',  with  clos  Iree 
that  come  from  his  Iffo*  To  Mr.  James  Balfoure,  Mr.  Robert 
Wallace,  and  Mr.  Adame  Colt,  xiij*  iiijd. 

••  Item*  To  ane  other  bey  passand  of  Ed',  with  clos  Ires  that 
come  from  his  Ms*  To  Mr.  Andro  Melvill,  Mr.  James  Melvill, 
Mr.  W"  Scot,  Mr.  W"  Watson,  Mr.  Jo»  Carmichell  and  Mr. 
Henry  Philp,xl»." 

(Compot.  Thesaur.  in  Register  House,  Edinburgh.) 

|  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  bishops  both  knew  and 
had  advised  the  calling  of  the  roiniiters  to  London.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  Majesty,  "  19th  Juuii,"  (A.  1606,)  Gladstanes 
testifies  his  impatience  for  Melville's  removal,  and  insinuates 
his  hopes  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  St  An* 
I  drews.     "  Mr.  Andrew  Melvin  hath  begun  to  raise  new  storms 
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j  the  ministers  resolred  to  so  to  Lon- 
don, after  thoy  had  waited  on  the  approecbing  parlia- 
ment. Indeed*  they  were  shut  up  to  this  course ;  for 
had  they  acted  otherwise*  diey  wonld  have  incurred 
the  charge  of  disobeying  the  royal  authority,  and  an 
order  for  their  incarceration  wonld  have  been  instantly 
iseaed.  Melville  acquainted  the  presbytery  of  St  An- 
drews with  the  resolution  which  he  had  formed.  They 
declined  firing;  him  any  commission  to  act  in  their 
name*  Judging  it  safer  that  he  and  his  brethren  should 
appear  in  their  individual  character,  and  not  doubting 
that  they  would  prove  faithful  to  the  interest  of  the 
church.  But  they  authorised  him  te  receive  an  extract 
from  thehr  records,  containing  the  Subscription  of  Glad- 
stanes  to  the  presbyterian  polity,  to  be  used  as  he 
should  find  necessary.  Having  put  the  affaire  of  the 
college  in  the  best  order  he  could,  Melville  sailed  from 
Anatrnther,  in  company  with  his  nephew,  Scot,  and 
Carraiohsel,  on  the  15th  of  August,  and  reached  Lon- 
don on  the  95th  of  that  month.  A  lew  days  after  they 
were  Joined  by  their  four  brethren,  who  travelled  by 
land.* 

As  soon  as  it  waa  known  that  they  were  come  to 
town,  they  were  visited  by  a  number  of  the  ministers 
and  eiunens  of  London  who  favoured  their  cause.  TTie 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  sent  to  inquire 
far  them,  and  invited  them  to  their  housea ;  but  they 
excused  themselves*  on  the  ground  that  they  could  pay 
no  visits  until  they  had  aeon  his  Msjeetv.f  James, 
who  was  absent  on  a  prog  mas  through  the  kingdom, 
had  left  his  directions  for  them  with  Alexander  Hay, 
one  of  his  secretaries  for  Scotland,  and  Dr.  John  Gor- 
don, dean  of  Salisbury.  Gordon  was  one  of  their 
countrymen,  a  son  of  the  bishop  of  Galloway,  and  had 
himself  been  at  one  period  presented  to  that  bishopric 
Soon  after  the  Reformation,  he  had  gone  to  France  for 
the  sake  of  his  education,  and  remained  in  that  country 
until  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne. 
On  the  continent  he  had  attained  no  inoonsiderable  de- 


on  another  occasion,  and  had  not  the  task  allotted  to 
Gordon,  along  with  the  dean  of  Westminster,  rendered 
them  a  kind  of  honorary  guard  on  the  ministers,  and 
polite  spies  on  their  conduct.     Notwithstanding  this, 


with  hit  Eolick  blasts.     Sir,  you  mre  my  Jupiter,  and  I,  under 
your  Highness,  Neptune.    I  must  say, 

Non  UK  isaperium  pelegi,  sacrumqee  tridentem, 
Sed  mini  sorte  datum  — 

Your  Majesty  will  relegate  him  to  some  JEolia, 
—  ut  iilic  vacua  se  jactet  in  aula." 

(Lord  Hailes's  Memorials,  i.  95.) 

♦  M 1606,  Aug.  15,  M.  Audio-  MeWiF,  Ac.  departit  fra  An- 
struther  towart  London.*'  (Laird  of  Carobee's  Diary,  in  Ap- 
pend, to  Lamont's  Diary,  p.  283.  Melville's  Hist,  of  the  De- 
clining Age,  p.  109— 111.    Cald.  vi.  1089, 1190.) 

t  SelvHleV  Hist  of  the  Decl.  Age,  p.  111. 

X  On  the  4th  of  January  1567,  M  Magister  Joannes  Gordon" 
obtained  a  gift  under  the  Great  Seal,  of  the  bishopric  of  Gal- 
loway and  abbacy  of  Tunglaod,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Alexander,  the  last  bishop.  "  Et  nos  informal!  existentes  de 
qualificatione  singulari  dicti  Magistr!  Joannis  Et  q  •  in  hebraica, 
caldaica,  syriaca,  grssca  et  latins  finruis  bene  eruditus  est — pro 
subditorum  nostrorum  instructione, *  Ac.  In  the  title  of  the 
charter  he  is  said  to  be  M  tunc  temporis  in  Gallia  studiis  tbeolog- 
icis  incumbente."  (MS.  in  Bibl.  /arid.  Edin.  Jac.  V.  i.  14.  num. 
92.)  (  I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  unravel  the  confusion  as  to 
the  titles  of  John,  Roger,  and  George  Gordons  to  the  bishopric 
of  GeHoway .  (Cotuuk  Register  o?  Presentation  to  Benefices 
•or  Sept.  16, 157St  and  July  8,  1586  Gordon's  Earldom  of 
Sutherland,  p.  181T  150—293.  Keith's  Scot.  Bishops,  p.  166. 
Printed  CeJd.  p.  425,  436.)  There  is  a  letter  from  John  Gor- 
don to  the  Regent  Murray,  containing  political  intelligence. 
(Cotton  M$S.  Calig.  C.  L  70,)  Aiad  another  to  John  Fox,  on 
literary  topic*,  ( Karl .  MSS .  416 , )  A  poem  by  him  is  prefix- 
ed to  **  Plaidoje  pour  M.  Jean  Hamilton."  And  a  poem  in 
praise  of  kim  ii  inserted  in  Dtlititt-  Poet.  Scot  ii.  174.  A  list 
of  his  worit>  may  be  formed  from  Wood's  Fasti,  Bliss's  edit  p. 
181.  and  Charters'*  Account  of  Scots  Divines,  p.  3.  (MS.  in 
BiW.  Jurid.  Edin.)  *  v 


Melville  tad  Gordon  nad  *slr  1 
the  stiffness  and  marre  of  their  i 
were  banislied**- 

The  two  Scottish  1 
wood,  with;  others  of  the  court-party,  nana  to  Iioniss, 
to  be  present  at  the  intended  ouufcieauaa.  A  rasas* 
prevailed  thai  the  King  purposed  to  have  *•  fnsshMs 
at  iaane  publicly  disputed,  and  to  mew  the  sees*  Is 
which  he  had  himself  noted  so  eewrrieuous)  a  part* 
Hampton  Conrt  three  years  before.  Melville  sod  Mi 
fellows  resolved  not  to  engage  in  tor*  i 
test*  They  had  no  authority  to  appear  sa- 
fer the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  were  not  « 
as  to  take  this  character  anon  thenu  The  Bsa^sa  at 
vines  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  their  € 
and  if  they  chose  to  dispute,  were  in  no  want « 
ooists  among  their  own  countryman.  And  as  for  1 
who  had  come  from  Scotland,  ihor  wwrf  not  en 
to  reason  against  a  government  which  they  had  to  S> 
cently  approved  by  Jheir  snbseriptfone,  ana  swart  w 
maintain.  Hie  ministers  were  not,  however,  ami 
with  any  proposal  of  this  nature,  Hioy  teethes  si 
this  time  a  letter  from  their  brethren  who  were  prism 
era  io  Blackness,  oxpreosfog  the  confidence  which  1hsj 
reposed  in  their  wisdom  and  constancy  ;  nod  ehamin} 
them  not  to  yield  np  any  put  of  the  liberties  of  ml 
chnrch  of  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  pejieamamg  fir 
tkem  either  a  pardon  or  a  mitigation  of  ponishnjeat.f 

The  King  shortened  his  piogress,  and  retnnsnfa> 
London  sooner  than  was  expected,  to  meet  wKbms 
ministers.^ 
ton  Conrt  on  1 

themfamHiaky  feraooosidenbfetfmei  iiMnsdsJev 
the  news  of  the  country  j  and  Jocularly  rained  Bntmar 
on  the  length  of  his  beard,  whlbh,  ho  ■ 


ITiey  were  introdneed  to.  him  at  Hsm> 
the  90th  of  September,  nod  wetea&*e* 
is  hand.    Hie  Majesty  coo  voiced  Wfcn 


alleged,  had 


grown  prodigiously  sines  he  had  the  . 
Fng  it  io  Scotland,  and  wonld  giro  hipi,  ho 
rather  a  Turk-like  look  in  London^ 

Two  days  after,  titer  were  sent  for  to 
Court.  On  their  arrival  from  their  lodsii 
ton,  they  were  courteously  received  hy'Arcob 
Bancroft,  who  left  the  room  as  soon  no  the  King  en- 
tered with  the  members  of  the  Scottish  privy  council. 
His  Majesty  stated  at  large  the  reasons  which  bad  in- 
duced him  to  send  for  the  ministers,  and  concluded  by 
intimating  that  there  were  two  points  on  which  he  de- 
manded an  explicit  declaration  of  their  judgment:  the 
one  was,  the  late  pretended  assembly  at  Aberdeen,  in- 
cluding the  behaviour  of  those  who  had  held  it;  sod 
the  other  was,  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  peaceable 
meeting  of  that  judicatory  for  establish  ins;  good  order 
and  tranquillity  in  the  church.  James  Melville,  after 
offering  the  compliments  and  congratulations  which 
were  suited  to  the  occasion,  requested,  in  the  name  of 
bis  brethren,  that  they  might  have  time  allowed  them 
to  deliberate  on  the  anewer  which  they  should  return 
to  his  Majesty's  questions.  They  were  reouired  to  he 
ready  with  their  answers  on  the  following  oar. 

On  entering  the  presence-chamber  next  day,  may 
found  it  crowded  with  the  principal  persons  sbost 
court.  Melville  suggested  to  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  the 
impropriety  of  their  being  brought  before  such  a  prt> 
miscuous  assembly ;  as  his  Majesty  might  bo  offended 


•  Melville's  Hist,  of  the  Decl.  Age,  p.  ISO.     Melvini  Maw, 
p.  24. 
f  Melville's  Hist,  of  the  Decl.  Age,  p.  113, 114. 
t  Ambassades  de  M.  de  la  Bodene,  1.  34S. 

a  I  have  taken  my  account  of  the  transactioee  at  London 
Hampton  Court  chiefly  from  the  narratives  of  two  of  the 
ministers,  James  Melville  and  William  Scot,  who  kept  regis- 
ters of  every  thine  that  happened.  Calderwood  borrows  from 
James  Melville.  Some  important  particulars  are  supplied  by 
the  despatches  of  the  French  ambassador,  M.  de  la  Bodarft, 
who  appears  to  have  taken  an  interest  is  the  affair,  and  had  ac- 
cess to  good  information  by  his  residence  at  court,  and  by  aseaas 
of  M.  de  la  Fontaine,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Trench 
Church  at  London,  and  a  great  intelligencer.  Spotawoodfr  se* 
count  is  general. 
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at  their  uttering  their  sentiments,  before  the  English 
nobility,  according  to  the  free  manner  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  in  Scotland.  But  he  was  told  that 
the  arrangements  were  already  made,  and  cautioned  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  saying  any  thing  that  was  in- 
discreet or  disrespectful  in  the  presence  of  such  hon- 
ourable strangers.  The  King  took  his  seat,  with  the 
Prince  on  his  one  hand,  and  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury on  the  other.  Around  him  were  placed  the 
Earls  of  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  Worcester,  Nottingham, 
and  Northampton,  Lords  Stanhope  and  Knollcs,  with 
other  Englishmen  of  rank;  besides  all  the  Scottish 
nobility  who  were  at  court.  Behind  the  tapestry  and 
at  the  doors  of  the  apartment  stood  several  English 
bishops  and  deans,  who  discovered  themselves  when 
the  conversation  became  animated.  The  ministers  had 
previously  agreed  to  return  a  common  answer  by  the 
mouth  of  James  Melville.  But  his  Majesty  intimated 
that  it  behoved  each  individual  to  speak  for  himself; 
and  beginning  with  the  Scottish  bishops  and  commis- 
sioners, he  asked  them  what  their  opinion  was  con- 
cerning the  assembly  at  Aberdeen.  They  all  answer- 
ed briefly,  in  their  turn,  that  they  condemned  it  as 
turbulent,  factious,  and  unlawful.  Then  addressing 
Melville,  his  Majesty  said :  "  You  hear  that  your 
brethren  cannot  justify  these  men  nor  their  assembly. 
What  say  vou,  Mr.  Andrew  1  Think  you  that  a  small 
number  of  eight  or  nine,  met  without  any  warrant, 
wanting  the  chief  members,  the  moderator  and  scribe, 
convening  unmannerly  without  a  sermon,  being  also 
discharged  by  open  proclamation  ;  can  these  make  an 
Assembly,  or  not?'*  To  this  Melville  replied  in  a 
speech  of  nearly  an  hour's  length,  delivered  with 
much  freedom  and  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
much  respect.  As  for  himself,  he  said,  he  had  for  a 
number  of  years  been  debarred  from  attending  on  gen- 
eral assemblies  and  all  public  meetings ;  but,  as  it  was 
his  Majesty's  will,  he  won  Id  endeavour  to  give  him 
satisfaction  on  the  different  objections  which  he  had 
stated.  With  respect  to  the  paucity  of  members, 
there  was  no  rule  fixing  the  precise  number ;  two  or 
three  met  in  the  name  of  Christ  had  the  promise  of 
bis  presence ;  an  ordinary  meeting  of  a  court  establish- 
ed by  law  could  not  be  declared  unlawful  on  account 
of  its  thinness ;  and  those  who  met  at  Aberdeen  were 
sufficiently  numerous  for  proroguing  the  assembly  to 
a.  future  day,  which  was  all  that  they  did,  and  all 
that  they  had  proposed  to  do.  As  to  their  warrant,  it 
was  founded  on  Scripture,  his  Majesty's  laws,  and 
the  commissions  which  they  received  from  their  pres- 
byteries. The  presence  of  the  former  moderator  and 
clerk  was  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  assem- 
bly, which,  in  case  these  office-bearers  were  either  ne- 
cessarily or  wilfully  absent,  might  according  to  renhon 
and  the  practice  of  the  church,  choose  others  in  their 
room.  His  Majesty  must  have  been  misinformed 
when  he  said  there  was  no  sermon ;  for  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  Aberdeen  preached  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting.  As  to  the  alleged  discharge  of  the  assem- 
bly on  the  day  before  it  met,  (turning  to  Lauriston, 
who  was  the  King's  Commissioner  on  that  occasion,) 
he  said,  in  a  tone  of  solemn  fervour,  "  I  charge  you, 
Sir,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  you 
will  answer  before  the  great  God  at  the  appearance 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to 
testify  the  truth,  and  tell  whether  there  was  any  such 
discharge  given  or  not." — He  paused  for  a  reply  ;  but 
Lauriston  remained  mute,  and  the  King,  faio  to  break 
the  painful  silence  which  ensued,  requested  Melville 
to  go  on  to  state  his  reasons  for  not  condemning  the 
conduct  of  the  ministers.  "  If  it  please  your  Majesty 
to  hear  me,  I  have  these  reasons.  First,  I  am  but  a 
private  man,  come  here  upon  your  Majesty's  letter, 
without  any  commission  from  the  church  of  Scotland  ; 
and  as  no  body  has  made  me  a  judge,  I  cannot  take 
upon  me  to  condemn  them.  Secondly,  your  Majesty 
hath,  by  your  proclamation  at  Hampton-Court,"  (heie 
3  Q 


he  produced  and  read  the  proclamation,)  "  remitted 
their  trial  to  a  General  Assembly ;  expecting  there  a 
reparation  of  wrongs,  if  any  have  been  done.  I  can- 
not prejudge  the  church  and  assembly  of  my  vote, 
which  if  I  give  now,  I  shall  be  sure  to  have  my  mouth 
shut  then,  as  by  experience  I  and  others,  my  brethren, 
have  found  before.  Thirdly,  Jtea  turn  est  inlegra,  ted 
hactenus  judicata  by  your  Majesty's  council ;  whether 
rightly  or  not  I  remit  to  God,  before  whom  one  day 
they  must  appear  and  answer  for  that  sentence.  1  think 
your  Majesty  will  not  be  content  that  I  should  now 
contradict  your  council  and  their  proceedings.  Fourth- 
ly, how  can  I  condemn  my  brethren  indicia  causa,  not 
hearing  their  accusers  objecting  against  them,  and 
themselves  answering  V* 

The  speeches  of  the  other  ministers  agreed  with 
that  of  Melville ;  and  what  was  omitted  by  one  was 
recollected  and  supplied  by  another.  The  King  ex- 
hibited evident  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  and  an  anx- 
iety to  bring  the  conference  to  a  close.  James  Mel- 
ville, at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  presented  a 
supplication  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  from 
the  condemned  ministers.  His  Majesty  glanced  over 
it,  and  said  with  an  angry  smile,  "  I  am  glad  that 
this  has  been  given  in.  An  interruption  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hamilton,  the  Lord  Advocate,  led  to  a  legal 
argument  between  him  and  Scot  on  the  trial  of  the 
ministers  for  treason,  in  the  course  of  which,  the 
lawyer  was  thought  by  all  to  be  worsted  at  his  own 
weapons.*  Indignant  at  hearing  that  most  flagrant 
scone  of  iniquity  vindicated  in  the  presence  of  his 
Majesty  and  such  an  honourable  audience,  Melville 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  requested  permission  to  speak  a 
second  time.  Having  obtained  it,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  all  his  native  fire  and  vehemence,  and  astonished 
the  English  nobility  and  clergy  with  a  torrent  of  bold, 
impassioned,  impetuous  eloquence,  to  which  they  were 
altogether  strangers.  Throwing  aside  the  reserve 
which  he  had  studied  in  his  former  speech,  he  avowed 
his  belief  of  the  complete  innocence  of  brs  brethren, 
and  justified  their  proceedings.  He  recounted  the 
wrongs  which  had  been  done  them  on  their  trial,  of 
which  he  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness.  Addressing 
the  Lord  Advocate,  he  charged  him  with  having  fa- 
voured trafficking  priests,  and  screened  from  punish- 
ment his  uncle,  John  Hamilton,  who  had  been  banished 
from  France,  and  branded  as  an  incendiary  by  the 
parliaments  of  that  kingdom  ;  while  he  employed  all 
his  craft  and  eloquence  to  convict  the  unoffending'  and 
righteous  servants  of  Christ.  The  arch-enemy  him- 
self, he  said,  could  not  have  done  more  against  the 
saints  of  God,  than  he  had  done  against  these  good 
men  at  Linlithgow ;  and  not  contented  with  the  part 
which  he  had  then  acted,  he  behoved  still  to  shew 
himself  « O  K*<r*y«tae  «w  A*§x<p»».-f  At  this  expression 
the  King,  turning  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
exclaimed,  "  What's  that  he  said  ?  I  think  he  calls 
him  Antichrist.  Nay,  by  God;  it  is  the  devil's  name  in 
the  Revelation  of  the  well-beloved  John."  Then  rising 
hastily,  he  said,  "  God  be  with  you,  Sirs."  But,  recol- 
lecting himself,  he  turned  round  to  the  ministers,  and 
asked  them,  what  advice  they  had  to  give  him  for 
pacifying  the  dissensions  raised  in  the  church  ;  to  which 
they  replied  with  one  voice,  A  fret  General  Assembly. 

The  ministers  were  dismissed  with  unequivocal 
marks  of  approbation  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
present.  The  English  nobility,  who  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  see  the  King  addressed  with  such  free- 

*  Several  of  the  English  nobility  made  handsome  often  to 
William  Scot,  provided  he  would  convent  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land.    (Life  of  Scot.  p.  7:  Wodrow's  MSS.  vol.  iv.J 

{  "  N  y  en  a  un  entr'autres,"  tayi  the  French  Ambassador  to 
Marquis  de  Sillcry,  "qui  lui  a  par*  avec  un  etrange  liberty  en 
toutes  Iff  occasions;  &  sur  ce  que  PAvooat  General  d'Ecowe 
voulat  prendre  la  parole  dernierement  contre  icelui  en-  la  pr6- 
sence  du  Roi  meme,  il  en  eut  la  te"te  lavee  de  telle  facon,  que  le 
Roi  ft  lui  demeurerent  tans  repfiqne."  (Ambanadei  de  M.  de 
la  Boderie,  i.435.) 
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knowledge*  that  he  had  made  an  epigram  of  which 
that  which  was  now'  shewn  him  was  an  inaccurate 
copy.  He  had  composed  it,  he  said,  under  feelings 
of  indignation  and  grief  at  seeing  such  superstitions 
vanity  m  a  reformed  church,  under  a  King  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel,  and 
before  strangers  who  could  not  but  be  confirmed  in 
their  idolatry  by  what  they  witnessed  at  Hampton 
Court  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  speaking  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  subject,  and  to  shew  him  the  verses. 
He  had  given  out  no  copy  of  them,  and  be  could  not 
conceive  how  they  had  been  conveyed  to  his  Majesty. 
He  was  not  conscious  of  any  crime  In  what  he  had 
done.  But  if  he  had  committed  an  offence,  he  ought 
to  be  tried  for  it  in  his  own  country :  as  a  Scotchman, 
he  was  not  bound  to  answer  before  the  council  of  Eng- 
land, particularly  as  the  King,  his  sovereign,  was  not 
present.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  addressing 
mm,  began  to  aggravate  the  offence,  arguing  that  such 
a  libel  on  the  worship  of  the  church  of  England  was  a 
high  misdemeanour,  and  even  brought  the  offender 
within  the  laws  of  treason.  This  was  too  much  for 
Melville  to  bear  from  a  man  of  whom  he  had  ao  unfa- 
vourable an  opinion  aa  Bancroft.  He  interrupted  Ike 
primate.  "  My  lords,"  exclaimed  he,  "  Andrew  Mel- 
ville waa  never  a  traitor.  But,  my  lords,  there  was 
one  Richard  Bancroft,  (let  him  be  sought  for,)  who, 
during  the  life  of  the  late  Queen,  wrote  a  treatise 
against  his  Majesty's  title  to  the  crown  of  England ; 
and  here,  (pulling  the  corpus  delicti  from  hie  pocket,) 
here  is  the -book,  which  waa  answered  by  my  brother 
John  Davidson."*  Bancroft  waa  thrown  into  the  ut- 
most confusion  by  this  bold  and  unexpected  attack. 
In  the  mean  time,  Melville  went  on  to  charge  the 
archbishop  with  -his  delinquencies.  He  accused  him 
of  profaning  the  Sabbath,  of  maintaining  an  antichria- 
tian  hierarchy,  and  vain,  foppish,  superstitions  cere- 
monies; and  of  silencing  and  imprisoning  the  true 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  for  scrupling  to  conform  to 
these.  Advancing  gradually,  aa  he  spoke,  to  the  head 
of  the  table,  where  Bancroft  eat,  he  took  hold  of  the 
lawn-sleeves  of  the  primate,  and  shaking  them,  and 
calling  them  Romish  rags,  he  said,  "  If  you  are  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  called  '  English  Scottizing  for  Ge- 
neva Discipline/  then  I  regard  you  as  the  capital  ene- 
my of  all  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Europe,  and  as 
such  I  will  profess  myself  an  enemy  to  you  and  to 
your  proceedings,  to  the  effusion  of  the  last  drop  of 
my  blood :  and  it  grieves  me  that  such  a  man  should 
have  his  Majesty's  ear,  and  sit  so  high  in  this  honour- 
able council."  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  any 
of  the  council  recovered  from  their  astonishment  so 
far  as  to  think  of  interposing  between  the  poor  primate 
and  his  incensed  accuser.  Bishop  Barlow  at  last  step- 
ped in ;  but  he  was  handled  in  the  same  unceremoni- 
ous way.  Melville  attacked  his  narrative  of  the 
Hampton-Court  Conference,  and  accused  him  of  rep- 
resenting the  King  as  of  no  religion,  by  making  him 
say  that,  u  though  he  was  in  the  chnrch  of  Scotland  he 
was  not  of  it."f  He  then  proceeded  to  make  stric- 
tures on  the  sermon  which  he  had  heard  Barlow 
preach  in  the  Royal  Chape).  "  Remember  where  you 
are,  and  to  whom  you  are  speaking,"  said  one  of  the 
Scottish  noblemen.  *•  I  remember  it  very  well,  my 
lord,"  (replied  Melville,)  "and  am  sorry  that  your 
lordship,  by  sitting  here  and  countenancing  such  pro- 
ceedings against  me,  should  furnish  a  precedent 
which  may  yet  be  used  against  yourself  or  your  pos- 
terity." 
He  was  at  last  removed,  and  bis  brethren  were  call- 


in*  aa  the  h> 


*  Row  repeatedly  refers  to  this  treatise  of  Bancroft,  and  Da- 
vidson's answer  to  it.  (Hist.  p.  85,  347.)  Bancroft's  work  is 
also  mentioned  by  John  Forbes.     (Hist,  of  the  Ref.  p.  33.) 

f  An  English  writer  has  used  much  stronger  language  in  an- 
imadverting  on  this  expression.  (Toplady't  Hut,  Proof,  ii. 
S33.% 
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Having  got  the  man  of  whom  they  dsin&V  stead  k 
awe  confined,  and  received  aeeujaacee  that  Me  snath* 
ren  would  he  detained  at  London,  the  8eo«tisii  bnaaaft 
posted  home  to  hold  a  packed  assembly.  Aftm  at 
their  preparations  they  dnrat  not  allow-*  Iron  efeotna 
of  representative*  of  the  charck.  Misadvee  wefeaaV 
dreeeed  by  the  King  to  the  several  ] 
ring  them  to  bend  anefa 
lithgow  on  the  16th  of  ] 
tain  noblemen  and  membera  of  the  Privy 
the  meana  of  preventing  the  increase  of  fwperfsjf 
curing  the  diatnotione  of  the  chnrch.  In  eotaeannv 
byteriea  three  end  in  others  six  iadiaidaale  were  pint 
ed  oat,  according  as  each  had  a  amaller  or  s^aaJsr 
number  of  membera  ravonrable  to  the  mnaainaaj  sf "sal 
court;  and  private  letters  were  addreaned  tb  tlnmena* 
manding  their  attendance  at  Linlithgow,  whether  any 
received  a  commiaaion  from  their  conatrtaeana  or  fat 
Feeling  this  to  be  an  inault  on  them,  an  well  aa  aa  a> 
vasion  of  their  rights,  some  preebyteriee  Tefnaad  1s 
give  any  commission  to  the  nominees  of  the  eosjt, 
while  others  positively  interdicted  thefci  from  taking 
part  in  the  judicial  decision  of  any  ecclesiastical  qea> 
tion4  The  powers  of  a  General  Assembly  vers* 
however,  assumed  by  this  illegitimate  body.  Tat 
commissioners  who  acted  on  the  part  of  bin  Majesty 
presented  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  declared  it  Is 
be  "  his  advice  and  pleasure,"  that "  one  of  the  most 
godly  and  grave  and  meeteat  for  government"  aboaU 
presently  be  nominated  as  moderator  of  each  presby- 
tery, to  continue  in  that  office  nntil  the  jam  among  tat 
ministers  were  removed,  and  the  popiah  noblemen  n> 
claimed  ;  and  that  the  bishops  should  be  moderatan 
of  the  presbyteries  within  whose  bounds  they  resiaei 
Inclined  as  most  of  the  members  were  to  gratify  as 
King,  this  proposal  met  at  first  with  considerable  os- 
position.     It  was  seen  that  the  new  office  waa  a  ana) 


g  to  the  eevaW  prealrytaisea,  eaaV 
each  persona  aa  aa  naaMtbUa- 
i  of  December,  to  cxaiaalt'wi»h«e> 
membera  of  the  Privy  Consoles 


•  "  Fearing/'  says  James  Melville,  "  as  it  appeared  is  saw 
such  charming,  that  force  of  spirit,  whilk  be  needed  not" 

f  Melville's  History  of  Declining  Are,  p.  147 151     geaft 

Apolog.  JSarrat.  p  188,  189.  Row'.  lltatory,  p,  103^10a.SC 
—348.  Ambassades  de  M.  de  la  Bodene,  i.  456,  458.  Tat 
warrant  to  Dr.  Overall  may  be  teen  in  Dr.  Zooch'a  •Ahi*mJ 
Walton's  Lives,  p.  351 ,  note.  ^  §  •™Pt " 

t  "We  the  preab™  of  hadinrtou  Ynderatandine;  that  m 
brethren  Mr  James  Carraicheel  Mr  David  Ogill  sutrf:  JmmnbJ 
are  to  repair  at  his  hienes  coroaund  upon  the  tenth  of  Sab  a> 
stant  to  ane  meting  of  the  nobilitie  in  linlithrovr  and  niaaklsi 
ing  quod  omnes  tangit  debet  ab  enibus  curarj,  «#  quod  cabs 
«*n  caveat ,  qui  rei semiscetud  it  mm perttninii  ;  Bertir  r£ 

;nts  discharge  }•  said  brethren  to  vote  conclude  or  deteraeat 
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stalking-horse  to  enable  the  bishops  to  gain  that  pre- 
eminence whieh  they  durst  not  directly  assume ;  or, 
in  the  language  of  some  of  those  who  opposed  the 
measure* "  the  constant  moderators  were  the  little  thieves 
entering  at  the  narrow  windows  to  open  the  doors  to 
the  great  thieves."*  To  silence  these  objections  his 
Majesty's  commissioners  assured  the  Assembly  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  subvert  the  established  church- 
government.  The  bishops  repeated  thefr  deceitful 
nrotestations,  that  "  it  was  not  their  intention  to  usurp 
fany  tyrannous  and  unlawful  jurisdiction  over  their 
brethren,**  and  that  they  would  "  submit  to  the  cen- 
sure of  the  church."f  A  variety  of  cautions,  similar 
to  those  which  had  formerly  been  imposed  on  the  vo- 
ters in  parliament,  and  brought  forward  with  the  same 
fraudulent  design,  were  agreed  to.  The  zeal  of  his 
Majesty  against  popery  was  loudly  proclaimed  ;  and 
hopes  were  given  that  he  would  listen  to  the  interces- 
sions which  the  Assembly  had  agreed  to  make  in  be- 
half of  the  ministers  who  were  in  confinement.  By 
these  means  the  strength  of  the  opposition  was  broken, 
and  the  measure  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
When  the  act  of  Assembly  was  afterwards  published, 
it  bore  that  the  bishops  were  to  be  moderators  of  pro- 
vincial synods  as  well  as  of  presbyteries ;  and  there  is 
great  probability  in  the  allegation,  that  this  clause  was 
interpolated  after  the  minutes  were  sent  to  London  and 
submitted  to  his  Majesty's  revision.}: 

This  Assembly  was  opened  by  Law,  bishop  of  Ork- 
ney, with  a  sermon  on  these  words,  Pray  for  the  peace 
if  Jerusalem ;  and  it  was  closed  with  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  thanksgiving  and  grata lati on  on  account 
of  the  uncommon  spirit  of  onion  and  harmony  which 
had  been  displayed  in  all  its  deliberations.  None  are 
so  loud  in  their  praises  of  peace  as  those  who  are  pur- 
suing courses  which  directly  tend  to  violate  it;  and  in 
their  dialect  those  are  the  men  of  peace  who  yield  a 
tame  submission  to  all  the  impositions  of  authority,  or 
who  obsequiously  follow  in  the  train  of  a  ruling  fac- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  abandoning  principle  and  sacri- 
ficing the  public  good.  No  sooner  was  the  Assembly 
over  than  the  different  synods  and  presbyteries  receiv- 
ed legal  charges  to  admit  the  constant  moderators. 
All  the  synods  but  one,  whose  name  I  need  not  repeat, 
refused ;  and  their  refusal  was  imitated  by  a  number 
of  presbyteries.  Ministers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  thrown  into  prison,  or  declared  rebels  and  forced 
to  abscond  for  a  time;  and  in  some  places  the  most 
disgraceful  scenes  were  exhibited,  in  consequence  of 
the  firmness  of  the  cKurch-courts  and  the  violence  of 
the  agents  of  government."] 

There  is  not  a  more  pitiable  situation  than  that  of  a 
good  man  who  has  suffered  himself  to  become  the  tool 
of  an  unprincipled  faction,  and  who  has  not  courage  to 
break  through  the  toils  in  which  he  has  been  unwarily 
eaught;  whose  character  is  used  to  sanctify  actions 
which  he  reprobates,  and  whose  services  are  demanded 
to  carry  into  execution  schemes  of  which  he  never  cor- 
dially approved,  and  which  he  every  day  sees  more 
and  more  reason  to  condemn.  Such  was  the  unhappy 
situation  of  James  Nicolson.  The  way  in  which  he 
was  led  to  desert  his  early  friends  has  been  already 
stated .$  From  that  time  he  had  taken  a  leading  part 
in  forwarding  the  designs  of  the  court  against  the  liber- 
ties of  the  church,  although  his  behaviour  occasionally 
gave  symptoms  that  "  all  was  not  at  peace  within.** 
After  long  hesitation  he  had  lately  been  prevailed  on 
to  accept  a  bishopric.  In  imposing  the  acts  of  the 
assembly  of  Linlithgow,  of  which  he  was  moderator, 
he  had  to  brook  mortifications  which  caused  him  to  be 

•  Course  of  Conformity,  p.  50. 

f  Bulk  of  the  Univ.  Kirk.  f.  219. 

%  Ibid.  218,  b,— 221.  Cald.  vi.  1239—1266;  vii.  45-60. 
Melville,  Decl.  Age,  p.  151—154.  Scot,  p.  189—196.  Row, 
p.  105—110.    SpoUwood,  p.  500—502. 


I  Printed  Calderwood,  p.  565—569. 


Sm  above,  p.  297. 


pitied  even  by  those  who  were  most  offended  at  his  de- 
fection from  the  Presbyterian  cause.  Soon  after  this 
he  Sickened,  and  on  his  death-bed  expressed  the  keen- 
est regret  for  the  course  he  had  taken.  When  his 
friends  proposed  sending  for  a  physician,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  Send  for  King  James :  it  is  the  digesting  of  the 
bishopric  that  has  racked  my  stomach.*'  He  would 
not  allow  his  episcopal  titles  to  be  put  into  his  testa- 
ment; and  earnestly  exhorted  his  brother-in-law  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  court,  and  not  to  become  a  bishop; 
"  for  if  you  do,"  said  he,  "  you  must  resolve  to  take 
the  will  of  your  sovereign  for  the  law  of  your  con- 
science." # 

Melville  remained  under  the  surveillance  of  the  dean 
of  St.  Paul's  until  the  9th  of  March,  1607,  when  he 
received  an  order  from  the  privy  council  to  remove  to 
the  house  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  messen- 
ger having  retired  without  insisting-  on  accompanying 
him  immediately  to  the  dwelling  of  his  new  overseer, 
he  took  the  liberty  of  visiting  his  brethren ;  and,  as  the 
court  was  then  entirely  occupied  in  managing  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  shown  symptoms  of 
refractoriness,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  with  them  for 
several  weeks. f  They  had  found  means  to  excuse 
themselves  from  taking  up  their  residence  in  the 
houses  of  the  bishops,  but  the  order  formerly  issued 
to  that  effect  was  now  renewed.  For  the  confinement 
of  Melville  some  pretext  had  been  found  in  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  and  the  legal  proceedings  found- 
ed on  it.  In  the  case  of  the  other  ministers  nothing 
of  this  kind  could  be  alleged.  Accordingly,  they 
highly  resented  this  unprovoked  encroachment  on  their 
liberty.  They  wrote  to  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  one  of 
the  clerks  of  council,  desiring  to  know  the  grounds  on 
which  it  proceeded  ;  but  he  could  assign  no  cause. 
They  waited  on  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  received 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  was  not  calculated  to  give 
them  high  ideas  of  the  welcome  which  they  might  ex- 
pect from  their  episcopal  hosts. %  They  then  addressed 
a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  privy  council  of  Eng^ 
land.  They  complained  of  being  detained  in  that 
country,  to  the  impairing  of  their  health,  the  wasting 
of  their  substance,  and  the  heavy  injury  of  their  fami- 
lies and  flocks.  They  protested  against  the  late  order 
of  council  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  of  the 
privileges  of  their  native  country,  and  of  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  which  forbid  any  man  to  be  deprived 
of  his  freedom  as  long  as  he  is  unaccused  and  uncon- 
demned.  It  could  be  considered  in  no  other  light, 
they  said,  than  as  a  punishment,  and  for  their  part  they 
wonld  sooner  submit  to  banishment  or  imprisonment 
in  a  common  jail.  They  were  pastors  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  long  renowned  among  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation ;  they  had  houses  and  incomes  of  their 
own  with  which  they  were  contented  ;  and  H  was  re- 
puenant  to  their  personal  feelings,  discreditable  to 
their  function  and  the  church  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  not  very  honourable  to  their  sovereign  and  native 
country,  for  them  to  "  feed  like  belly-gods  at  the  table 
of  strangers,"  exchange  the  character  of  masters  and 
teachers  for  that  of  bondmen  and  scholars,  and  appear 
to  the  world  to  approve  of  what  they  and  their  religi- 
ous connexions  had  always  condemned.    Wherein  had 

•  Scot,  p.  205.  Simson.  116.  Epist.  Philad.  Vind.  apud 
Altare  Dam  aw.  p.  776.  Wodrow's  Life  of  Nico!»onf  p.  3,  4: 
MSS.  vol.  ii.  His  Testament  rum  thug:  "  I  Mr  James  Nicol- 
son Mintst'  at  Megill  Ac."  without  any  mention  of  his  episcopal 
office.  **  He  deceased  in  the  moneth'of  August  1607,"  and  left 
a  widow,  Jane  Ramsay,  and  three  children,  James,  Margaret, 
and  Bewue.     (Commissary  Record  of  Edinburgh.) 

f  Melville's  Hint,  of  Decl.  Age,  p.  HI. 

j  His  lordship  told  James  Melville,  who  was  appointed  to  be 
his  guest,  that,  in  order  to  receive  him,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  put  a  gentleman  out  of  his  chamber,  and  two  servants  into 
one  bed.  He  Invited  two  of  the  ministers  to  dine  with  him, 
but  before  the  day  came  sent  a  message,  saving,  that  it  was  not 
convenient  for  him  to  receive  them.  Melville,  ut  supra,  p.  161 
-164.) 
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they  offended  t  Wm  it  expected  Oat  they  should  do 
violence  to  their  judgment  and  conscience  to  five  hie 
majesty  satisfaction  I  They  knew  of  no  principles  held 
by  then  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  ecclesias- 
ttosl  mod  civil  lawe  of  Scotland.  But  if  it  were  other- 
wise, they  craved  that  they  might  be  eent  home  to  be 
admonished  of  their  errore  by  their  own  churoh,  with- 
oat  potting  the  lord  biahope  of  England  to  trouble 
with  them.* 

The  council  referred  them  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury for  an  answer  to  their  petition ;  in  eoneequenoe 
of  which  two  of  them  want  to  Lambeth.  Hie  Grace 
received  them  with  all  the  affability  of  a  courtier,  and 
conversed  on  the,  snbjeeta  which  gave  them  eo  much 


pain  with  the  ease  and  mngfrwid  of  a  politiciaB  who 
knows  that  hie  power  ie  firmly  established,  and  that 


ing  irom  we  exienor  01  me  conuuci  on  \ 
one  could  scarcely  suppose  that  he  waa  tl 
vidual  who  had  pereeented  the  English  ] 
thrown  eo  much  abuse  on  the  prinoiplea 


all  hie  measures  will  be  carried  into  exeontion.   Jndg- 
ing  from  the  exterior  of  hie  conduct  on  this  occasion, 

i  the  same  indi- 
i  puritans,  and 
prinoiplea  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  preebyterian  church  in  Scotland.  When 
the  ministers  were  introduced,  he  ordered  hie  attend- 
ants to  withdraw.  He  apologised  for  the  order  of 
council  of  which  they  complained,  by  alleging,  that  it 
waa  intended  to  provide  them  with  accommodation 
suitable  to  their  station,  seeing  it  waa  not  the  King's 
pleasure  thai  they  should  yet  return  to  their  owe  counf 
try,  James  Melville  having  stated  their  reasona  for 
demining  this  compelled  courtesy,  the  primate  ac- 
knowledged their,  force,  and  said,  that  the  bishops 
themselves  did  not  relish  the  proposal,  though  they 

Suieaced  in  it  to  please  bis  Majesty:  "  for  (added 
our  custom  is,  after  serious  matters,  to  refresh  our- 
rea  an  hour  or  two  with  carda  or  other  games  ;t  but 
ye  are  more  precise."  Changing  the  subject,  he  ask- 
ed them  if  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  the  two 
churches  united  under  the  same  government.  They 
replied  that  it  certainly  would,  provided  the  onion  waa 
accomplished  on  sound  and  scriptural  grounds;  but 
there  waa  great  danger  of  wideningthe  breach  by  inju- 
dicious attempu  to  close  it.  "We  will  not  reason 
upon  that  matter  now,'9  said  the  archbishop ;  "  but  I 
am  sure  we  both  hold  the  grounds  of  true  religion,  and 
are  brethren  in  Christ,  and  90  should  behave  ourselves 
toward  each  other.  We  differ  only  in  forms  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  church  and  some  ceremonies ;  and,  as  1 
understand,  since  ye  came  from  Scotland,  your  church 
is  brought  almost  to  be  one  with  ours  in  that  also ;  for 
I  am  certified  there  are  constant  moderators  appointed 
in  your  assemblies,  synods  and  presbyteries. '  His 
Grace  went  on  for  a  long  time  in  this  strain  of  affected 
moderation,  but  real  insolence ;  not  neglecting  to  say 
that  he  was  in  a  better  state  wheu  he  was  but  Richard 
Bancroft  than  now  when  he  was  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Scot  thought  it  necessary  to  reply ;  and  began 
with  saying,  that  they  could  not  relinquish  their  eccle- 
siastical discipline  with  a  good  conscience.  But  the 
primate  interrupted  him  with  a  gracious  smile ;  and, 
tapping  him  kindly  on  the  shoulder,  said,  "Tush, 
roan ;  here,  take  a  cap  of  good  sock/9  And  filling  the 
cup,  and  "  holding  the  napkin  himself,"  he  made  them 
dnnk.£  So,  with  many  flattering  expressions,  and 
court!  v  promises  to  intercede  with  his  Majesty  in  their 
behalf,  his  Grace  dismissed  them.g 


*  The  onier  of  Privy  Council  warranting  the  bishops  to  re- 
ceive the  ministers,  the  letter  of  the  ministers  to  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley,  with  his  answer,  and  their  petition  to  the  Council,  are 
all  inserted  in  Melville's  Hist,  of  the  Decl.  Age,  p.  157—167. 

f  It  seems  the  bishops  avowedly  violated  those  canons,  the 
transgression  of  which,  in  the  most  unimportant  circumstances, 
they  punished  so  severely  in  the  puritans.  See  the  Canons  of 
1603,  in  Wilkins's  Concilia,  torn.  ii.  p.  393. 

t  Osborne  says,  Bancroft  was  ••  characterized  for  a  Jovial 
doctor.**  (Secret  History  of  the  court  of  James  I.  vol.  i.  p. 
65.)  Warner  taxes  him  with  want  of  hospitality.  (Eccles. 
Hist.  vol.  n.  p.  496.) 

I  Melville,  168—170.    Row,  101, 108.    Cald.  vii.  14—16. 


Moved  him,,  as  noon'  a*,  he  had  diem  id 
1  pekoe,  aceomnenied  by  Sept  sad  vTal- 
le  came  to  the  Jnn  when  ha  nnderatamy 
J,  and  told  them  mat  he  had  wafted  tee 


-   The  unjust  judge  in  to.nerablc  was  induced  to  do 
the  widow  an  act  of  Justice,  to  he  rid  of  her  troubl 
some  importunities.  .  The  prjvy  council  of  England 
adopted  an  opposite  coarse;  and,  as  the  Scottish  min- 
istem  persists*  in  dsAsadi^  be 

proved  criminal  of  treated  as  innocent,  they  resolved  to 
terminate  the  affair  by  one  act  of  summary  injustice, 

On  the  morning  of  the  86th  of  April,  a  servant  of  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  same  to  the  hoese  in  the  Bow  w here 
the  ministers  were  lodged,  and  deUvejrod  a  m» 
requesting  Mslvilje  to  speak  with  hie  master  at  his 
chambers  in  Whitehall.  Ylewiae;  the  roes  sags  is  a. 
friendly  light,  Melville  made  himself  ready  and  set 
oat  with  all  expedition.  IJia  nephew;  who: 
suspicious,  followed  him9. 
himself*  to 'then  ~ 
lace.  Melville 
of  their  arrival,  1 

hours  without  being  sole  to  seethe  ptemier..  By  this 
time  be  bad  been  informed  that  he  was  .to  appear  be- 
fore the  English  council,  but  old  not  wiab  to  alarm  bat 
friends,  "Why  do  you  ask  the  reason,  of  hie  lost 
ship's  message 1"  said  he :"  no  doubt,  be  wiahea  sis 
to  dine  with  him.  Bat  I  shell  disappoint  bins  j  aw  \ 
mean  to  take  my  lepast  with  yon." ,  At  table  bees- 
erted  himself  to  oheer  their  spirita;  acquainted  team 
with  the  meditations  on  the  aseond  pealm  which  he 
had  indulged  daring  hie  walk  in  the  gallery  of  .las 
palace;  and  netted  the  verses  which  be  had  madsea 
St.  George,  the  tutelary  saint  of  England,  wboaa  fes- 
tival had  lately  been  celebrated  with  much  *  *" 
pageantry.  James  Melville,  who  aft  that 
could  have  wished  that  his  ancle  bad  1 
a  couplet,  addressed  Jrim  In  the  words  of  Ovid :" 
Si  eapereoi  doctas  oditatn  jura  eorwceV 
-   Nesttina  canon  ptmiciosm.sno:.  v  .    . 

To  wbiebbe  replied,  with  bis  usual  prmpttaee,  in. 
the  next  words  of  the  poet: 

SedueM(ta«ma9eocoeBmesthaMadameatHs) 
Suae  (—Jem  1)  ffate  raws  ad  lets  pedai> 

"  Well,"  said  his  nephew*  ueat  yonr  dinner,  and  be 
of  good  courage;  for  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  to  he 

called  before  the  council  for  your  altar-verses."— uMy 
heart  is  full  and  swells,"  replied  he ;  4*  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  that  occasion  to  disburden  it,  and  to  speak 
all  my  mind  plainly  to  them,  for  their  dishonouring  of 
Christ  and  ruining  of  so  many  souls  by  bearing  dowa 
the  purity  of  the  gospel  and  maintaining  popish  super- 
stition and  corruptions." — "I  warrand  you,"  said 
James  Melville,  who  was  anxious  to  repress  his  fer- 
vour, "they  know  you  will  speak  your  mind  freely; 
and  therefore  have  sent  for  you  that  they  may  rind  a 
pretext  to  keep  you  from  going  home  to  Scotland."—- 
"  If  God  have  any  service  for  me  there,  he  will  bring 
me  home :  if  not,  let  me  glorify  him  wherever  I  be. 
I  have  often  said  to  you,  cousin,  He  bath  some  pert  to 
play  with  us  on  this  theatre."  As  he  said  this,  a  mes- 
senger entered,  and  acquainted  him  that  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  wished  to  see  bim.  "  I  have  waited  long 
upon  my  lord's  dinner,  (said  Melville)  pray  him  te 
suffer  me  now  to  take  a  little  of  my  own."  Witbia  a 
short  time  two  expresses  were  sent  to  inform  him  that 
the  council  was  sitting  and  waited  for  him;  upon 
which  he  rose,  and,  having  joined  with  bia  brethren  in 
a  short  prayer,  repaired  to  the  council-room. f 

His  Majesty  did  not  make  his  appearance;  but  be 
had  placed  himself  in  a  closet  adjoining  to  the  room 
in  which  the  council  was  met.  A  low  trick,  and  dis- 
graceful to  royalty,  by  which  the  prieoner  waa  encour- 
aged to  use  liberties  which  he  might  not  otherwise 
have  taken,  and  which  were  overheard  by  the  person 
who  was  ultimately  to  decide  upon  his  fate.  The  only 
charge  which  the  council  had  to  bring;  an-ainat  him  was 
the  epigram  for  which  he  had  formerly  been  questioa- 

•  OvidiiTristia,  lib.  ii.  od.l. 

f  Melvill«*s  Hist,  of  the  Decl.  Age,  p~l7*- 181. 
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ed.  Irritated  as  he  was  by  what  he  had  Buffered  and 
by  what  he  had  seen,  he  was  not  prepared  to  make 
apologies  or  retractions.  "The  Earl  of  Salisbury 
(•ays  the  French  ambassador,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
account  of  this  interview)  took  up  the  subject,  and  be- 
gan to  reprove  him  for  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  primacy,  and  for  the  verses  which  he 
had  made  in  derision  of  the  royal  chapel.  Melville 
was  so  severe  in  his  reply,  both  in  what  related  to  the 
King,  and  to  the  Earl  personally,  that  his  lordship 
was  completely  put  to  silence.  To  his  assistance 
eame  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  then  the  Lord  Treasurer;  all  of  whom 
he  rated  in  such  a  manner,  sparing  none  of  the  vices, 
public  or  private,  with  which  they  are  respectively 
taxed,  (and  none  of  them  are  angels)  that  they  would 
have  been  glad  that  he  had  been  in  Scotland.  In  the 
end,  not  being  able  to  induce  him  to  swear  to  the  pri- 
macy, and  not  knowing  any  other  way  to  revenge 
themselves  on  him,  they  agreed  to  send  him  prisoner 
to  the  Tower.  When  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
he  exclaimed  :  "  To  this  comes  the  boasted  pride  of 
England  !  A  month  ago  you  put  to  death  a  priest,  and 
to-morrow  you  will  do  the  same  to  a  minister."* 
Then  addressing  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  who  were  in  the  council,  he  said,  "I  am  a 
Scotchman,  my  lords,  a  true  Scotchman ;  and  if  you 
.are  such,  take  heed  that  they  do  not  end  with  you  as 
they  have  begun  with  me.19  The  King  was  more  irri- 
tated at  this  last  saying  than  at  all  which  had  passed. "f 

Being  prohibited  from  approaching  the  palace,  the 
other  ministers  had  employed  one  of  their  servants  to 
watch  the  issue,  who,  returning  at  the  end  of  three 
hours,  informed  them  that  Melville  was  conveyed  by 
water  to  the  Tower.  They  hastened  thither,  but  were 
refused  access  to  him.$ 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most  glaring,  the  injus- 
tice or  the  ridiculousness  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council,  first  and  last,  against  Melville.  He  was  no 
subject  of  England,  and  no  member  of  the  English 
church  :  he  owed  no  fealty  or  subjection  to  the  author- 
ities of  either.  Called  into  that  country  by  the  letter, 
and  detained  in  it  by  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  he  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  royal  authority ;  and 
he  was  entitled  to  claim  the  benefit  of  this,  especially 
at  a  time  when  conferences  were  holding  for  uniting 
the  two  kingdoms.)  What  had  he  done  to  forfeit  this 
protection  1  Had  he  published  a  libel  against  the  con- 
stitution of  England  1  Had  he  intruded  into  her  tem- 
ples, or  publicly  insulted  her  worship  t  Had  he  at- 
tacked or  even  written  a  single  line  against  one  of  her 
established  rites  t  He  had  been  forced  to  listen  to  dis- 
courses which  he  disliked,  aid  to  witness  religious 
ceremonies  which  he  detested.  Was  he  also  to  be  re- 
strained from  relieving  his  mind  in  private,  by  indulg- 
ing in  a  literary  recreation  to  which  he  had  been  ad- 
dicted from  his  youth  ?  Or,  was  it  a  crime  to  commu- 
nicate the  effusions  of  his  muse  to  his  brethren  who 
sympathised  with  all  his  feelings,  and  shared  in  all  his 
secrets  t  The  only  copy  of  the  epigram  which  had 
been  seen  was  taken  by  a  court-spy  who  haunted  his 
lodgings  for  the  base  purpose  of  informing  against 
him.     But  though  he  had  been  industrious  in  circula- 


*  In  the  end  of  1607,  a  minister  in  London  was  reprimanded 
for  some  freedoms  which  he  had  taken  from  the  pulpit  with  the 
•state  of  bishops.  Having  afterwards  given  out  some  copies 
of  hit  sermon,  he  was  publicly  whipped,  made  to  stand  four 
boors  in  the  pillory,  and  had  one  of  his  cars  cut  off.  Two  days 
after  he  was  again"  broujght  out,  stood  other  four  hours  in  the 
pillory,  lost  his  remaining  ear,  and  was  condemned  to  perpet- 
ual banishment.     (Ambassades  de  M.  de  la  Boderie,  ii.  489.) 

f  Ambassades  de  M.  de  la  Boderie,  torn.  ii.  p.  207—209. 

t  Melville's  Hist,  of  Decl.  Age,  p.  181.    Row's  Hist.  p>  105. 

j|  Dr.  Zouch  candidly  allows  that  uthe  behaviour  of  Mr. 
Melville  daring  the  conference  afforded  no  pretext  for  detain- 
ing him  in  EnfrTand,"  and  that  he  endured  "  much  persecution ;" 
adding,  "  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  arraign  the  conduct 
of  James  for  his  great  severity  thus  exercised."  (Walton's 
Live*  p.  350— 353.) 


tin?  it,  where  was  the  mighty  harm  t  Was  the  church 
of  England  in  such  a  feeble  and  tottering  condition  as 
to  be  in  dangeT  from  a  few  strokes  of  a  quill  ?  Did 
she,  like  the  church  of  Rome,  tremble  at  the  report  of  a 
pasquinade  %  Were  there  none  of  all  the  learned  sons 
whom  she  had  brought  up,  and  of  whose  achievements 
she  was  wont  to  boast,  to  rise  up  and  defend  her  with 
the  weapons  with  which  she  had  been  assailed,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  secular  arm  for  her  pro- 
tection, and  to  silence  the  audacious  satirist  by  immur- 
ing him  in  a  dungeon  1  The  council  were,  in  fact,  the 
authors  and  propagators  of  the  scandal  which  they 
punished  with  such  severity.  If  they  had  not  inter- 
fered, the  epigram  would  most  probably  have  remained 
among  the  papers  of  the  writer,  or  have  shared  the 
same  fate  with  similar  productions,  which  he  amused 
himself  with  for  the  moment  and  then  committed  to 
the  flames.  But,  by  their  injudicious  interference,  and 
in  consequence  of  their  having  made  it  the  ground  of  a 
criminal  prosecution,  it  was  circulated  through  Britain, 
was  despatched  by  couriers  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
continent,  formed  a  subject  of  merriment  at  the  courts 
of  Versailles,  Madrid,  and  even  of  the  Vatican,  and 
continues  to  this  day  to  he  read  and  relished  as  a  mer- 
ited castigation  of  a  church,  who,  while  she  professed 
to  have  broken  off  all  connexion  with  Rome,  shewed  a 
disposition  to  ape  its  manners,  and  to  practise  some  of 
its  silliest  and  most  senseless  ceremonies. 

My  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere  was  pleased  to  ad- 
monish Melville,  at  his  first  appearance,  to  join  grav- 
ity and  moderation  to  his  learning;  and  the  admonition 
was  good.  But  really  there  are  some  actions  so  gla- 
ringly unjust  as  to  provoke  the  meekest  of  men.  And 
there  are  some  scenes  so  truly  ridiculous  as  to  baffle 
the  gravity  of  the  most  rigid  moralist  and  the  most  do- 
mure  precisian.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  all  England,  with  the  principal  peers  and  pre- 
lates of  the  realm,  assembled  in  close  conclave,  spend- 
ing two  solemn  sederunts  on  the  demerits  of  an  epi- 
gram, critically  scanning  six  Latin  lines,  endeavour- 
ing, like  school-boys,  to  construe  them  into  treason, 
and  in  the  end  gravely  finding  them  chargeable  with 
the  anomalous  and  barbarous  fault  of  scandahun  mag- 
naiwn  ? 

Spectatum  admissi  risuro  teneatis,  amici  1 

Those  who  approve  of  these  proceedings,  will  be 
prepared  to  palliate  their  iniquity  by  quoting  prece- 
dents and  referring  to  examples  equally  arbitrary  and 
unjust;  and  they  will  be  loud  in  their  censures  of  the 
deportment  of  the  prisoner  on  this  occasion,  and  in 
their  declamations  against  the  indiscretion  and  vio- 
lence which  he  displayed  in  the  course  of  his  trial. 
Others,  who  are  not  disposed  to  join  in  this  condemna- 
tion, may  lament  that,  by  his  vehement  and  intem- 
perate language,  he  should  have  detracted  from  the 
dignity  of  his  defence,  given  his  enemies  an  advantage 
against  him,  and  subjected  himself  to  a  severer  pun- 
ishment than  he  would  have  suffered  if  he  had  acted 
with  more  moderation  and  prudence.  I  feel  as  little 
inclined  to  sympathise  with  the  regrets  of  this  last 
class  of  persons,  as  I  do  to  enter  into  serious  argu- 
ment with  the  first.  I  know  of  no  fixed  and  uniform 
standard  of  discretion  by  which  the  conduct  of  every 
individual  is  to  be  ruled  on  great  and  extraordinary 
occasions.  u  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding."  It 
is  the  voice  of  the  Deity  that  roars  in  the  thunder  and 
that  whispers  in  the  breeze.  There  are  virtues  whose 
mild  influence  is  grateful  and  refreshing  in  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  life ;  and  there  are  others  which 
are  salutary  in  purifying  the  social  atmosphere,  and  in 
relieving  it  from  those  oppressive  and  noxious  vapours 
by  which  it  is  apt  at  times  to  become  impregnated. 
Some  men  are  blessed  with  a  placidity  of  mind  and  a 
command  of  temper  which  nothing  can  ruffle  ox  dja- 
compose.  Others  are  gifted  with  a  keen  and  indigo 
nant  sense  of  whatever  is  iniquitous  and  base,  with  the 
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power  of  giving  expnaskm  to  whnt  they  feel,  aod  with 
eomrage  to  exert  that  power*  Let  etch  um  the  gift 
which  be  baa  received,  to  the  honour  of  Him  who  be- 
stowed it,  sod  to  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  subject  only 
to  those  general  laws  which  are  common  .to  both 
u  Qneneh  not  the  spirit9'  of  hoi?  seal  for  God  and  yoar 
country  by  the  cold  dictates  of  a  selh>h  and  timorous 
prudence,  calculated  to  beget  a  temperance  which 
gives  smoothness  to  the  passion  of  the  hypocrite  who 
plays  his  part  on  the  world's  theatre.  "  If  my  anger 
go  downward,"  (said  Melville  to  one  of  his  prudent 
advisers,)  "  set  your  foot  on  it,  and  put  K  out ;  but  if 
it  go  upward,  safer  it  to  rise  to  its  place."* 

He  was  persecuted  for  what  was  no  crime,  and  ar- 
raigned before  a  court  which  had  no  legal  jurisdiction 
over  him.  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  defend  him- 
self; bat  he  had  a  right  to  complain.  In  those  who 
assumed  the  power  to  judge  him  be  saw  men  of  high 
rank  and  honourable  station  indeed*  but  men  who  were 
jshaifaable  with  many  glaring  offences  and  acts  of  in- 
justice, and  whose  rank  and  station  had*  precluded 
them  from  hitherto  hearing  the  voice  of  faithful  re- 
proof. If,  roused  by  the  unworthy  treatment  which 
he  met  with,  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  discharge 
this  dangerous  duty,  are  we  prepared  to  pronounce  his 
reprehensions  unwarranted,  or  to  say  that  they  were 
productive  of  no  salutary  and  beneficial  effect  t  It  is 
a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  the  decisions  of  an  im- 
passioned mind  are  necessarily  blind  and  headlong. 
While  selfishness  contracts  and  cowardice  clouds  the 
understanding,  the  higher  emotions  impart  a  perspica- 
city and  an  expansion  to  the  mind  by  which  it  per- 
ceives instantaneously  snd  at  one  glance  the  course 
which  it  ought  to  take.  Melville  knew  that  his  ene- 
mies sought  an  occasion  against  him,  and  that  an  ad- 
vantage would  be  taken  of  the  freedom  of  speeoh  in 
which  he  chose  to  indulge.  But  he  knew  also  that  he 
could  not  regain  his  personal  liberty  without  renoun- 
cing his  principles  and  abjuring  the  cause  to  which  he 
.was  resolved  inviolably  to  adhere.  Provided  he  was 
not  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  to  re- 
sume his  academical  function,  unfettered  by  sinful  or 
dishonourable  conditions,  the  degree  of  external  re- 
straint under  which  he  might  be  laid  was  to  him  a  mat- 
ter of  comparative  indifference.  Nay,  the  punishment 
to  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  subjected,  was,  in 
some  respects,  more  sailing  than  any  which  the  coun- 
cil might  be  provoked  to  inflict.  And  as  it  was  more 
revolting  to  his  own  feelings,  so  was  it  also  less  cred- 
itable to  those,  public  interests  which  in  his  breast 
were  ever  paramount  to  personal  considerations.  Had 
he  been  contented  to  "  wait  pinioned"  at  the  court  of 
England,  or  had  he  suffered  himself  to  be  quietly  re- 
moved out  of  the  way,  and  cooped  up  in  some  narrow 
and  remote  iflland,f  his  name  and  the  reasons  of  his 
detention  would  have  been  little  heard  of  or  inquired 
after.  But  his  being  committed  to  the  Tower  as  a 
state  prisoner,  with  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
this,  excited  great  speculation ;  and  thus  the  cause  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned  came  to  be  talked  of  and 
generally  known.f  That  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  in  the  presence  of  the  English  council 
was  not,  as  has  been  alleged  by  some  of  his  enemies, 
disgracefully  violent,  may  be  inferred  from  the  report 
of  impartial  persons,  and  from  the  irritation  which  was 

*  Livingston's  Charact.  art.  Andrtw  Melville. 

f  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Welch  to  Boyd  of  Trochrig, 
that  it  was  proposed  that  Melville  should  be  sent  to  the  Isle  of 
Guernsey.     (MS.  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  Jac.  V.  1.  14.  num.  100.) 

X  The  French  ambassador,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  af- 
fair, and  desiring  that  it  should  be  communicated  to  Henry, 
adds,  that  it  formed  the  only  topic  of  conversation  in  London: 
M  II  ne  se  parle  meintenant  ici  d'autre  chose,  et  en  sont  ceux  de 
la  Nation  en  grande  rumeur."  (Ambassades  de  M.  de  la  Bo- 
derte,  ii.  209.)  Along  with  Melville's  epigram,  the  ambassador 
transmitted  a  copy  of  verses  in  answer  to  it,  by  one  of  the  Royal 
Secretaries,  "  from  which  (says  be)  you  will  see  the  good  intel- 
ligence that  is  between  the  Puritans  and  those  who  are  about 
this  King."    (lb.  i.  468.) 


felt  by  those  whom  lit  attacked. 

gave  way  to  excess,  who  does  not 


dent,  impetnou*,  independent, 
villa,  to  the  dona*  cold,  syce 
tolerant  spirit  of  a  Barlow  or*  1 
not  have  taken  the  place  of  die 
with  all  hit  errata  en  hie -head,  ra 
detected  ae  a  crowned  any,  lsateainaj  at  the  ate  of  a 
closet,  or  skulking  behind  ita  tapeetry  T  Use  ■iatni 
of  oooncil  committing  him  to  the  Tower  hee,  it  Meat, 
perished ;  bat  History  hae  pot  the  tmneaetiasj  on  her 
record,  more  durable  than  those  of  cmhinnl  eeancfls, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  te  the  diagraee  of  mi  am- 
thon,  and  to  the  hononr  of  the  individual  who  wee  the 
victim  of  their  violent  but  impotent  reremge. 

Tell  mem  the  neo  that  pheed  him  here 
Are  scandals  to  the  timet, 
Area*  aloes  to  J«d  his  gailt,  . 
And  canH  commit  pit  rruaia  •     . 

When  Melville  wae  thrown  into  the  Tower,  the  mH 
of  hie  brethren  was  also  fixed*  Hie  nephew  sneusai 
manded  to  leave  London  within  six  dayerto  repair  ta 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  and  not  to  go  beyeod  tea  mflss 
from  that  town  on  the  pain  of  rebellion.  The  restef 
the  ministers  were  bonnned  in  different  parte  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  such  of  them  ae  were  allowed  ft 
within  their  own  parishes  were  prohtbiud  fro* 
anee  on  church-court*,  and  bound  .toprooare  i 
cate  of  their  good  behaviour  from  a  bishop,  or  else  te 
return  to  London  within -a  limited  time.t  Tl»  allega- 
tion that  Melville's  restraint  wae  owing  to  the  violent* 
of  hie  behaviour  it  refuted  by  the  treatment  wMok  ho 


nephew  received.    He,  at  least,  nad  gireo.no 
during  hie  residence  In  England.    On  tb^coottary9hli 


conduct  procured  for  him  the  approbation  of  the  oam> 
cil,  and  drew  the  moat  nattering  oommeodatiooa  Jrem 
the  line  of  the  Chancellor.  Yet  he  woo  detaioed  ass 
prisoner,  and  could  not  evem  obtain  lib  oily  to.  ge  Is 
Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  hie  wife,  whooehs 
was  lying  on  her  deeth-bed.j: 

It  would  bo  highly  improper  to  pane  over  one  part 
of  the  conduct  of  the  ministers.  Their  journey  te 
England  had  subjected  them  to  very  considerable  ex- 
pense. They  had  been  nine  months  absent  from  their 
own  country.  They  had  to  support  their  families  at 
home.  Each  of  them  was  attended  by  a  servant ;  and 
they  had  kept  a  hospitable  table  for  such  of  their  ac- 
quaintance as  chose  to  visit  them  in  their  lodgir^sat 
Kingston  and  in  London.  Soon  after  they  came  to 
court,  they  received  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  ex* 

Senses  of  their  journey  to  England.]     But  when  his 
Iaje8ty  found  that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  yielding 


•  Defoe's  Hymn  to  the  Pillory. 

f  Melville's  Hist  of  the  Dec!.  Are,  p.  181—183. 


Scet'i 


Apolojr.  Nar.  p.  205.  Report  of  the  Conferences:  MS.  in  BibL 
Jurid.  Edin.  M.  6.  9.  nam.  49.  In  the  last  mentioned  MS.  ara 
two  forms  of  licence  to  Balfour,  who,  it  would  appear,  had  ob- 
jected to*  the  first.  After  being  allowed  to  remain  for  son* 
time  at  Cockburnspath,  he  was  ordered  to  remove  to  Freser* 
burgh  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  bat  the  infirmities  of  old  are 
forced  htm  to  stop  on  the  road,  and  he  was  released  finota  & 
confinement  by  the  band  of  death.    (Caki.  vii.  49.) 

t  After  her  death  he  was  allowed,  as  a  special  favour,  to  go 
to  Anstruther  to  pat  his  family  attain  in  order;  bat  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  preaching,  or  attending  any  meeting  of  presbytery 
or  synod,  during  his  stay,  and  was  bound  to  retorn  to  the  ptacs 
of  his  confinement  at  the  end  of  one  month.     (Cald.  vii.  49.) 

|]  "  Upon  Wednesday  the  15th  of  October  the  erle  of  Daa- 
bar  sent  Robert  Jowsie  to  their  lodging,  with  eight  sheets  of 
gray  paper  full  of  English  money  knit  up  in  form  otsogmr  loaves, 
containing  five  bunareth  merks  apeecc  to  every  ooe  of  them 
forr  their  charges  and  expences  in  coming  to  court."  (CakL 
vi.  1227.)  The  following  extract  is  a  proof  of  Calderwoodi 
accuracy,  and  shews  at  the  same  time  that  the  money  did  not 
come  from  the  English  Exchequer-  "July,  1606.  Item  be 
comandemet  of  the  Tordts  of  counsel):  To  Mr.  James  Balfoare, 
Mr.  Robert  Wallace,  Mr.  Adam  Colt,  Mr.  Aodro  Melvill,  Mr. 
James  Melvill,  Mr.  W"  Watsone,  Mr.  Wm  Scot,  and  Mr 
Jo9  Carmichaell,  ministers,  for  thair  charges  &  expensis  in  thair 
journay  toward  his  Majestie,  ij»  vic  UviU  xiij»  liijC  (Com 
pot.  Thesaur.  in  Register  Home,  Edinburgh.) 
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to  his  wishes,  ha  withheld  all  further  supplies,  and 
directed  them  to  take  up  their  residence  with  the 
bishop*.  Rather  than  submit  to  tine,  they  chose  to 
live  at  their  own  cost.  When  th«»y  were  preparing  to 
leave  London,  Bamford  and  Snape,  two  nonconformist 
ministers,  and  Croslay,  a  respectable  apothecary,  wait- 
ed on  them  with  a  considerable  sum  which  they  had 
collected  among  their  friends,  and  begged  them  to  ac- 
cept of  it,  to  assist  in  defraying  their  expenses  and 
supporting  their  friend  whom  they  were  to  leave  be- 
hind them  as  a  prisoner.  The  Scottish  ministers 
thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  but  declined  receiv- 
ing the  gift.  They  could  not  accept  of  it,  they  said, 
either  in  conscience  or  in  honour.  They  could  not 
conscientiously  take  it,  knowing  that  there  were  a 
great  many  ministers  in  England  imprisoned  or  si- 
lenced for  nonconformity,  who  stood  in  need  of  more 
relief  than  their  friends  could  afford.  Nor  could  they 
receive  it  without  dishonouring  their  sovereign,  at 
whose  desire  they  had  undertaken  this  journey,  and 
who  would  doubtless  reimburse  what  they  had  ex- 

£  ended  ;  and  without  disgracing  their  country,  which 
ad  already  suffered  in  its  reputation,  in  consequence 
of  the  common  talk  of  the  people  of  England,  that 
the  Scots  came  among-  them  to  beg  and  "purse  up 
the  money  of  the  land."*  Those  who  are  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  times  are  aware 
that  the  complaints  of  the  English  on  this  head  were 
.oud,  and  uttered  in  the  most  contumelious  language* 
Jealousy  and  national  prejudice  might  lead  them  to  ex- 
aggerate ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mean  and 
mercenary  behaviour  of  many  of  our  countrymen,  both 
of  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  who  flocked  to  Eng- 
land after  the  accession  of  James,  gave  too  much  occa- 
aion  for  fixing  this  disgraceful  stigma  on  the  nation.} 
On  this  ground  the  ministers  are  entitled  to  the  high- 
est praise  for  their  considerate  and  dignified  conduct. 
On  the  day  after  his  uncle's  incarceration  James 
Melville  received  a  note  from  him,  marked  by  the  hand 
of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  requesting  that  furni- 
ture for  a  room  might  be  sent  him,  along  with  his 
clothes  and  books.  The  strictest  injunctions  had  been 
laid  on  the  Lieutenant  to  allow  none  to  have  access  to 
him;  but  his  nephew  contrived,  by  means  of  one  of  the 
keepers,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him  at  the  win- 
dow of  his  apartment  once  a-day  as  long  as  he  remain- 
ed in  London.  Nothing  \Jhich  could  contribute  to  his 
comfort  (fox  his  liberation  was  at  that  time  entirely 
hopeless)  was  neglected  by  this  amiable  man  and  af- 
fectionate friend.  All  recollection  of  his  own  hard- 
ships, and  of  the  afflicted  state  of  his  family,  was  for 
the  time  absorbed  in  the  deep  and  distressing  concern 
which  he  felt  for  his  captive  uncle.  It  rent  his  tender 
heart  to  think  of  leaving  him  in  his  old  age,  without  a 
friend  to  relieve  the  tedious  hours  of  captivity,  and 
with  none  to  perform  the  common  offices  of  humanity 
to  him  but  a  rude  and  unfeeling  gaoler.  He  exposed 
himself  to  the  risk  of  being  personally  apprehended  by 
prolonging  his  stay  for  a  fortnight  after  trie  time  fixed 
for  his  departure ;  and  employed  all  his  influence  with 
his  friends  at  court  to  have  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment changed  from  Newcastle  to  London,  that  he 
night  bo  near  his  uncle,  and  ready  to  embrace  any  op- 
portunity of  being  serviceable  to  him.  But  he  was 
advised  to  desist  from  his  applications,  and  to  give 
immediate  obedience  to  the  royal  injunction,  unless  he 
wished  orders  of  a  more  rigorous  kind  to  be  issued. 
The  only  favour  that  could  be  obtained  was  a  permis- 
sion to  Melville's  servant  to  incarcerate  himself  along 
with  his  master. 

Having  secured   this  arrangement  for   his  uncle's 
comfort,  and  supplied  htm  with  all  the  money  he  could 

♦  Melville's  Hist,  of  Ded.  Age,  p.  183,  184.     Row's  Hist, 
p.  106.     Simsoni  Anna  I.  p.  111. 

f  Seer*  History  of  the  Court  of  James  T.  vol.  i.  p.  143, 172, 
217,  36&— 371.    Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  S17.     De  la 
Bodertr,  torn.  ii.  p.  303f  492,  hi.  162. 
SR 


spare,  James  Melville  embarked  for  Newcastle,  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  1607,  from  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Tow- 
er ;  and  continued,  as  the  vessel  sailed  down  the  river, 
to  fix  his  eyes,  streaming  with  tears,  on  the  Bastile 
which  enclosed  the  friend  for  whom  he  had  long  felt 
an  enthusiastic  attachment,  and  whose  face  he  was  not 
again  to  behold.* 


CHAPTER  IX.— 1 607— 1611. 

Melville  deprived  of  the  Office  of  Principal  at  St.  Andrews 
— Succeeded  by  Robert  Howie — Ritour  of  his  Imprisonment 
in  tbe  Tower— Relaxed — College  of  Roche  I  K=  in  France  ap- 
plies for  him — He  is  Consulted  on  tbe  Arminian  Controversy 
— Fruitless  Negpciation  for  his  Liberty— His^  Fortitude  and 
Cheerfulness — Encourages  bis  Brethren  in  Scotland  by  his 
Letters — His  Majesty's  Literary  Employments — New  At- 
tempts for  Melvirle's  Liberation — His  Detiirn  of  going  to 
America— His  Literary  Recreations  in  the  rower— His  pe- 
cuniary Misfortune — Death  of  bis  Friends — Matrimonial  Af- 
fair— Ecclesiastical  Proceedings  in  Scotland— Episcopacy  ap- 
proved by  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow — Reflections  ou  this 
— Melville's  fellow-prisoners — He  is  Vished  by  Cameron  and 
Casaubon— Duke  of  Bouillon's  Application  for  Hiin — Oppo- 
sed by  the  Court  of  France — He  seeks  Admission  into  the 
Family  of  Prince  Henry— His  Friends  at  Court— His  pecu- 
niary Embarrassments—  Sickness — Release  from  the  Tower, 
and  Departure  to  France. 

No  time  was  lost  in  depriving  Melville  of  his  situ- 
ation in  the  university.  For  this  purpose  a  royal  com- 
mission was  given  to  four  laymen  and  four  bishops, 
who  met  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  16th  of  June,  1607. 
They  found  Melville's  place,  as  principal  of  the  New 
College,  vacant,  simply  upon  his  Majesty's  letter,  de- 
claring that  the  privy  council  of  England  had  commit- 
ted him  to  the  Tower  for  a  high  trespass,  and  that  he 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  St.  Andrews. f  The 
university  did  not  act  with  the  spirit  which  they  had 
displayed  on  a  former  occasion  of  a  similar  kind.  In- 
stead of  remonstrating  against  the  infringement  of  their 
rights  by  the  act  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  they  did  not 
even  intercede  with  his  Majesty  in  behalf  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  reflected  so  much  honour  on  their  body. 
To  deter  the  members  of  the  New  College  from  oppo- 
sition, the  commissioners  instituted  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  management  of  their  revenues ;  and  so  eager 
were  the  professors  to  escape  from  censure,  that  they 
not  only  acquiesced  in  the  removal  of  their  principal, 
but  were  willing  to  impute  to  him,  in  his  absence,  the 
blame  of  irregularities  to  which  they  had  at  least  been 
!  accessory,  if  they  were  not  the  chief  authors  of  them. 
|  The  ingratitude  and  want  of  feeling  which  Patrick 
i  Melville  evinced  towards  his  uncle  at  this  time  exci- 
I  ted  general  indignation  ;  and  the  commissioners  avail- 
ed  themselves  of  it  to  deprive  him  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  emoluments  to  which  he  laid  claim.±  The 
only  persons  who  had  the  courage  to  testify  their  at- 
tachment to  Melville  were  his  students,  who  presented 
a  unanimous  petition  to  the  commissioners,  requesting 
that  their  revered  master  might  be  restored  to  them. 
It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  churchmen  that  they  often  dis- 
cover less  generosity  and  humane  feeling  in  their  pro- 
ceedings than  laymen.  Not  contented  with  divesting 
Melville  of  the  office  of  principal,  the  clerical  members 
of  the  commission  would  have  deprived  him  of  hissal- 
!  ary  for  the  current  year ;  hut  the  disgraceful  proposal 
!  was  quashed  by  the  lay  commissioners,  who,  though 
!  equally  disposed  to  gratify  the  King,  did  not  partrci- 


|      •  MeWitle's  Hist,  of  D^Ag*.  p.  183. 


Cald.  vii.  35,  39. 


f  Spotswood's  Hist.  p.  503. 


t  Tne  bishoi*  afterwards  employed  their  influence  with  the 

,  court  to  have  Patrick  Melville  ••  restored  to  his  first  stipend,  to 

reenrd  of  his  rood  afftetum  to  kis  Mmitsty*  «m«. '     (Ut- 

ufof  Archhisfiop  S&tswood  lo  SirW.  SempiH,  Oct  It. 

1 1611 :  MS.  iii  Bibl.  Jurid.  Kdin.  Jac  V.  i.  14.  r—  °*  * 
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pate  in  tbn  resentment  of  their  eolloagoei,  nnd  wen 
guided  by  principle*  of  honour.* 

It  was  easy  to  extrude  Melville,  bat  not  eo  easy  to 
Bod  one  who  wan  eapable  of  filling  hia  plane.  This 
consideration  created  no  email  em  wiaaament  to  die 
bishops  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  the  business  waa 
committed.  They  were  aware  that  Melville's  talents 
and  fame  would  throw  into  the  shade  any  successor 
whom  they  might  nominate ;  and  that  they  would  in- 
cur the  odium  of  haying  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
literature  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  ambitious 
views.  In  respect  of  literary  qualifications),  and  of  the 
place  which  he  already  held  in  the  college,  Jonston  waa 
entitled  to  be  advanced  to  the  office  of  principal.  But 
he  was  tainted  with  Melville's  principle*.  This  waa 
the  real  bar  to  bia  preferment,  although  the  infirm  state 
of  his  health  waa  made  the  excuse  tor  passing  him  by. 
Robert  Howie  was  the  person  fixed  on  as  uniting  the 
greatest  portion  of  talent  with  the  indispensable  quality 
of  a  disposition  to  support  the  measures  of  the  court. 
The  claims  of  Jonston  being  set  aside  by  a  mandate 
from  the  court,  Howie  waa,  on  the  97th  of  July,  in- 
stalled in  the  office  of  principal  by  virtue  of  a  royal 
presentation,  without  regard  to  the  comparative  trial 
and  election  ordained  by  the  parliamentary  charter  of 
the  college.  But  conformable  aa  be  waa,  he  received 
his  appointment  during  the  King's  pleasure  only ;  and 
when  he  scrupled  accepting  it  with  this  limitation,  he 
was  told  by  Gladatanea  that  the  royal  will  was  impe- 
rious, and  mast  be  absolutely  obeyed.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  university  had  now  summoned  up  aa 
much  courage  aa  to  protest  against  hia  admission,  on 
the  ground  tnat  no  process  of  deprivation  had  been  led 
against  Melville :  but  the  objection  waa  disregarded, 
and  those  who  brought  it  were  threatened  with  being 
shut  up  along  with  the  traitor  for  whom  they  presumed 
to  pi  end. t 

ftom  hostility  to  Melville  and  dread  of  hia  being 
allowed  to  return  to  St.  Andrews,  Gladstsnes  waa  ex- 
tremely officious  in  the  whore  of  this  affair.  Perceiv- 
ing hia  forwardness,  the  other  commissioners  took  care 
to  devolve  on  him  the  moat  invidious  and  ungrateful 
part  of  their  work.  In  his  correspondence  with  the 
court,  the  servile  bishop  makes  a  merit  of  his  attending 
in  person  at  the  breaking  open  of  Melville's  lodging 
to  give  possession  to  his  successor,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  states  that  this  task  was  imposed  on  him  to 
degrade  his  character  in  the  public  opinion.  If  we 
may  believe  the  primate,  the  new  principal  made  his 
debut  in  such  a  manner  as  totally  to  eclipse  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  predecessor.  "  Mr.  Robert  Howie  (says 
he)  has  been  entered  to  teach  in  the  New  College,  and 
that  with  so  much  rare  learning  as  not  only  breeds 
great  contentment  to  all  the  clergy  here,  but  also  ra- 
vishes them  with  admiration.  So  that  the  absence  of 
his  antecessor  is  not  missed,  while  they  find,  instead 
of  superficial,  feckless  inventions,  profitable  and  substaiw 
tious  theology.  What  difficulty  and  pains  I  have  had 
to  settle  him  here,  without  help  of  any  other  of  coun- 
cil or  clergy,  God  knoweth !  It  was  thought  that  the 
gap  of  Mr.  Andrew  Mellville's  absence  should  have 
furnished  such  matter  of  discontent  to  the  kirk  and 
country  as  should  have  bred  no  small  mutinie,  and 
should  have  enforced  your  Highness  to  send  the  pri- 
soner back,  tanquam  sine  quo  non."%  This  shows  how 
happy  the  bishop  felt  at  having  been  able  to  carry 
through  a  measure  which  he  had  despaired  of  accom- 
plishing, and  is  the  strongest  possible  testimony  in 

*  Letter,  John  Dykes  to  James  Melville:  Cald.  ?ii.  43—45. 
Epistola  Alexandri  Humei  Andre*  Melrino:  Melvini  Epistolss, 
p.  310.  Home  expresses  his  unwillingness  to  beliere  the  re- 
port that  Jonston  had  acted  an  unkind  part  to  Melville,  and 
bears  his  testimony  to  the  friendly  conduct  of  Robert  Wilkie, 
the  principal  of  St  Leonard's. 

t  Wodrow's  Life  of  Robert  Howie,  p.  2. 

Bitfj& Ss^  £.%!* u *• ™ !  ms- w 


favour  of  those  tsJenta  which*  he 

The  lights  which  Melville's)  mitt 

science  which  he  taught  are  aero 

"supericial,  feckless  invert! 

divinity  of  hia  leas)  piled  aa> 

the  name  of  "  profitable  and 

We  know  from  other  onartera  that  Howis^s  early  sa> 

hibitions,  instead  of  being  received  villi  epntaena, 

were  treated  with  disrespect  and  < 

hia  lectnree,  undertaken   the  d 

power,  his  arguments  were  renrted 

dents,  and  he  waa  subjected  to  a  i 

bytery<*    Indeed,  from  the  knows) 

ministers,  and  the  perthilrty  of  the  eti 

ite  and  persecuted  teacher,  it  is  natural  to  i 

both  of  them  would  bo  prepossessed  awaifcat  Howie, 

and  disponed  to  undervalue,  rather  than  to  overrent  sad 

eitol,  hia  abilities  and  pcrformaeoei. . 

Robert  Howie  was  bora  in  Aberdeen  arte  smU». 
bourhood,  and  educated  at  Klof'e  College  the**  Is 
oomsAny  with  John  Johnston,  his  oo^mtrymaa  ami  pes* 
bahly  his  Mtow-etedeat,  he  went  to  the)  continent  sad 
spent  s  number  of  yean  in  foreign  unjvr  rail  Sea.  Hs 
studied  under  two  distinguished  divine*,  Caapar  Ois> 
vian,  at  H«rbora,t  **d  John  James  fiisiiams,  at 
Basle ;  %  and  during  hia  residence  at  the  last  of  these 
places  gave  a  specimen  of  hie  theologies!  knowledge 
to  the  public  I  On  hia  return  to  Soodand  he  T 
one  of  the  smmisters  ef  Aberdeen,  f    When: 


College  waa  erected  he  was  appointed  princes*  that 
academy,  in  which  eHuation  he  eentrnoed  natfl  am 
year  1908,  when  he  was  translated,  Vy 
of  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  minister  t 
He  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  King  by  sum 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town  to  assert  their  ri| 
the  deetioa  of  their  magistrates,**  Bat 
period  be  ehowed  himeetf  conformable  to  tin  etosV 
and  waa  one  of  those  who  appeared  on  the  aide  of  me 
bishops  iu  the  lata  conferences  at  Hampton  Ccurt.ff 
Howie's  literary  and  theological  ncqertrosnanls  win 
respectable ;  but  he  did  net  possess  the  genlna,  aha  saV 
gent  taste,  or  the  skill  in  sacred  Un£oafe«^  by  which  hh 
predecessor  was  distinguished.  Though  he  embarked 
warmly  in  the  episcopal  cause  at  his  first  coming  to  St 
Andrews,  yet  his  sea!  seems  to  have  afterwards  cooled, 
and  he  not  only  favoured  those  who  refused  to  conform 
to  the  English  modes  of  worship,  but  was  in  danger 
of  being  ejected  from  hie  place  as  a  nonconformist  $± 


•  Row,  p.  218. 

+  The  Dedication  of  the  first  edition  of  Buchanan's  Spk*rm, 
"  Johanni  Comiti  a  Nassau/'  is  subscribed  **  Herboroae  ex  Uhw- 
tri  schola  Celsitudiab  tost,  quinto  Martii,  1588.  C  T.  Addic- 
tiss.    Robertms  Hewzus  Scottish 

\  His  Thesis,  on  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,  which  be  dis- 
puted before  Gryn*»os,  was  printed  "  Basilese  l>pis  Oporinia- 
nis  Anno  Chrtsti  M.  D.  LXXXtt."  A  copy  of  it  in  the  possss 
sion  of  Mr.  Darid  Laing  lias  the  following  inscription  in 
Howie's  band  writing,  ••  M.  Roberto  Rolloco  Hotsbos  mittst" 

H  ••  De  Beconciliatione  Hominis  cum  Deo,  Sev  de  Hnssaai 
Generis  Redemption*,  Tractatio  Theologtra.  ATthore  Roberto 
Hovaeeo  Scoto.  Accesserunt  eiusdera  authoris  dlspataliooet 
dune:  quanim  altera  est  de  Comraunione  fideliutn  cum  Christo: 
altera  de  Juttificatione  hotuiais  coram  Deo.  Basilese  per  Se» 
bastianum  Hearipetri."  4fen  Pp.  157.  The  colophon  b,  M  Bs» 
tileae— Anoo  era  13  ICJ.  Meose  ApriK."  It  has  two  dedica- 
tions; the  one  to  G  nr  nee  us,  and  the  other  •*  Joanai  Jonstoao, 
Viro  doctissimo,  Populari  et  fratri  suo  cberissimo."  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  mentions  different  Hosts  by  Howie  at  Baale  158*— 
1591.    (De  Script.  Scot.  p.  56:  conf.  ejos  BibL  Scot  p.  116.) 

h  The  Charter  of  Erection  of  Menschel  College  (April  * 
1593.)  is  subscribed  by  "Geom  Earl  Mariss*U,M~«  coraia  ha 
teslibus— Maestro  Petro  Blackburn,  Robtrf  flown*  Ministrii 
Aberdonen,"  &c. 

T  Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  ff.  192,  a,  198,  b. 

•«  Letter  from  the  King  to  the  Priry  Council,  Aoeot  the 
town  of  Dundee  and  M.  Robert  Howye,  Oct  3,  1004  (Lord 
Haddington's  Col .  of  Letters.) 

ft  Scott's  Apolog.  Narrat.p.  177.    Melville,  p. 126. 

ft  Diary  of  Mr.  Robert  Trail,  Minister  of  the  Greyfriart, 
Edinburgh,  MS.  p.  9.    Cassandra  Scoticaaa  to  Caseaadsr  Ae- 

flicanus:  Ep.  Dedic  Medelburri  1618.    -Now  (sny  daw  Mr. 
lowie)  my  labours  are  parttalartie  dirtetit  to  yon,  1.  scenes 
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He  farmed  the  establishment  of  episcopacy,  and  re* 
mained  at  the  head  of  the  theological  college  of  St. 
Andrews  for  some  time  after  the  restoration  of  pres- 
bytery.* 

The  injustice  of  Melville's  imprisonment  was 
heightened  by  the  unnecessary  severity  with  which  he 
was  treated  in  the  Tower.  A  pretext  was  found  for 
withdrawing  the  indulgence  of  having  a  servant  con* 
fined  along  with  him.  No  creature  was  allowed  to  see 
him  bat  the  person  who  brought  him  his  food.  He 
was  not  even  permitted  to  beguile  the  irksome  hours 
by  his  favourite  amusement  of  writing.  The  use  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  was  strictly  prohibited  him.f  But 
tyrants,  though  they  can  fetter  and  torment  the  body, 
have  no  power  over  the  free  and  heaven-born  soul. 
Melville's  spirit  remained  unoonfined  and  unbroken  in 
bis  narrow  and  uncomfortable  cell;  and  he  found 
means  of  expressing  the  sense  which  he  entertained  of 
his  unmerited  sufferings,  and  his  resolution  to  endure 
the  worst  which  his  persecutors  could  inflict.  When 
bis  apartment  was  examined,  its  walls  were  found 
covered  with  verses,  which  he  had  eugraved,  in  fair 
mad  beautiful  characters,  with  the  tongue  of  his  shoe- 
baekJe.  $  In  this  situation  he  was  kept  for  about  ten 
months. 

James  Melville  was  under  great  uneasiness  lest  the 
health  of  his  uncle  should  suffer  by  such  rigorous  im- 
prisonment, during  a  winter  so  remarkable  tor  severity 
that  the  Thames  continued  frozen  over  for  several 
months  together.  He  was  not  relieved  from  this  anx- 
iety until  the  month  of  May,  1606,  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  him  written  with  his  own  hand  in  Greek ; 
thanking  him  for  the  money  which  he  had  sent  him, 
and  informing  him  that  his  health  remained  uninjured, 
and  that  his  imprisonment  was  now  less  severe  than  it 


peeatiertie  doe  onto  yon  as  being;  dery  vet  from  yon.  t,  netri  ng 
Mr  •broad  that  for  crowing,  coping,  capping,  kneeling,  &c.  ye 
bad  receavit  aae  sumipondt  of  this  new  necessitie  I  thoght  good 
to  yield  yon  this  moche  consolation,  beseeching  God  to  inarme 
yoo  nyir  to  dhrt  [defeat  ?]  tbame,  or  patience  and  humilitie  to 
More  tbame,  rir  thaydeele  in  regour  with  yon."  (MS.  in 
Bibi.  Jarid.  Edin.  probably  transcribed  Iron  a  printed  book.) 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  throughout  the  confidential 
correspondence  between  Melville  and  his  nephew,  there  is  not 
-     invidious  hint  thrown  out  against  Howie.    James  Melville 

aes  him  with  high  respect  in  a  letter  to  bis  uncle,  (Novo- 

tr.  Apr.  penult  1610:)  **  Andream  meum,  rudimentis  Theo- 

logtse  at  linguae  saoctat  initiatum  ut  hac  hyeme  potui*  in  Scotiam 
same  ablegavi,  cum  maadatis  ut  Hovii  nobilis  uxorem  ad  roari- 
tam  comitaretnr;  id  anim  a  me  proximis  literis  petiit  Hovius 
noster."    (Melvini  EpUt.  p.  161.) 

f  De  la  Boderie,  Ambassades,  ii.  469. 

|  This  met  has  been  preserved  by  a  foreign  writer.  (Gis* 
berti  Voetii  PoKtka  Ecclesiaitica,  torn.  iii.jx  52.)  The  verses 
from  which  he  quotes  are  to  be  found  in  Mekrini  Musm,  p.  28. 

Cam  Balamitarum  sit  tanta  frequentia  vatum, 
Cur  loquitur  toto  Dallas  in  orbe  asinus  ? 

Non  Oemus  stat  contra,  asirras  non  creditor,  ore 
Jf  on  reserat  muto,  qui  dedit  ora  Deus. 

The  following  verses  were  also  composed  by  him  at  this  time* 

At  vatl  insoelici  instat  tibi  carceris  umbra, 

Qain  Christi  Mastri  lumine  liber  ego. 
Ta  triad  eailio,  aut  mto  matabit  acerbo: 

Nee  triste  exilium,  mors  nee  acerba  mihi. 
Exilium  a  patm  patrio  me  inducit  Olympo: 

Mors  pro  Christo  atrox  vita  beata  raihi. 

Ibid.  p.  22. 

Si  ventssem  ultro,  spectasaem  singula  et  ultro, 
Et  qusesissem  ahro;  tunc  mea  culpa  levis? 

At  veni  jussus,  spectavi  et  singula  iussus, 
Qustsivi  et  jussus;  nunc  mea  culpa  gravis  ? 


Hoc  Belga,  hoc  Batavu*  Germanus,  Gallup  et  Anglos, 
Hoc  Liger,  hoc  Scotus  quserit*  et  hosta  Ibar 

Injussus,  quod  jussus  ego  Regique  Deoque 
Qmesfvi,  officio  functus  utrtque  meo. 

Solus  ego  plector,  solum  me  fulmina  taagant, 
Solas  ego  vulgi  fabsJa  mctos  agor. 

Ibid.  p.  23. 


had  been.*  He  was  removed  to  a  more  airy  and  com- 
modioos  apartment,  was  indulged  with  the  use  of 
writing  materials,  and  soon  after  was  allowed  to  see 
his  acquaintance.  This  favour  he  owed  to  the  interest 
and  exertions  of  his  friends  at  court,  and  particularly 
of  Sir  James  Sempill  of  Bel  trees.  "  Through  the 
kind  offices  of  SempilJ,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  bis  ne- 
phew, "  I  now  enjoy  more  healthful  air,  though  still 
confined  in  the  Tower.  I  am  put  in  hopes  that  I  shall 
have  greater  liberty  within  a  month  or  two  on  the  re- 
turn of  Sine  quo  nihil  f  you  know  whom  I  mean,  your 
friend,  forsooth,  who  did  not  even  deign  to  salute  you 
lately. t  Sure,  you  admire  the  prudence  and  caution 
of  the  hero!" % 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1607,  and  before  he  had  ob- 
tained this  mitigation  of  his  confinement,  the  Protes- 
tants of  Roche] le  in  France  attempted  to  obtain  him  to 
their  college,  as  Professor  of  Divinity.  With  this 
view  they  gave  a  commission  to  Gilbert  Primrose,  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  been  for  some  time  minister  at 
Bourdeaux,  and  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Britain ;  |j  author- 
izing him  to  deal  with  King  James  to  set  Melville  at 
liberty,  and  allow  him  to  come  to  them.  James  ex- 
cused himself  from  complying  with  this  request,  by 
alleging  that  he  had  not  yet  resolved  how  to  dispose 
of  the  prisoner.  This  negociation  gave  offence  to  the 
French  court  Their  ambassador  at  London  received 
instructions  to  make  particular  inquiry  into  the  facts. 
Primrose,  on  returning  to  France,  was  called  before 
the  king,  and  questioned  strictly  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  commission ;  and  the  Duke  of  Sully  was  ordered 
to  reprimand  the  inhabitants  of  Roche!  le  for  carry ing 
on  a  correspondence  with  a  foreign  power  without  the 
knowledge  and  permission  of  their  native  sovereign.  $ 
Rochelle  was  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in  the  hands 
of  the  Protestants*  and  a  principal  key  of  the  kingdom. 
The  connexion  which  it  bad  maintained  with  England 
during  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  the  weak  and  vacil- 
lating conduct  of  James,  might  justify  caution  on  the 
part  of  Henry;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
great  prince,  for  some  years  before  his  melancholy 
death,  evinced  a  jealousy  of  his  protestant  subjects, 
and  a  partiality  to  the  most  inveterate  of  their  enemies, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  defend  either  on  the  principles 
of  gratitude  or  policv.f 

At  this  time  Melville  was  consulted  by  both  parties 
on  the  theological  disputes  which  agitated  the  church 
in  Holland.  These  were  occasioned  by  the  novel 
opinions  of  the  celebrated  Arminius  respecting  the  ori- 
gin of  moral  evil,  predestination,  free-will  and  grace ; 
which  afterwards  spread  extensively  in  all  the  reform- 
ed churches.  In  the  year  1607,  Melville  received  a 
letter  from  Sibrandus  Lubbertus,  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Franeker,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  sentiments 


•  Melvini  Epistols**  p.  1 ,  329. 

f  The  person  here  meant  is  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  the  King's 
favourite,  who  professed  great  regard  for  James  Melville,  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimate  In  his  youth.  Melville  more  than 
once  rallies  bis  nephew  on  his  trusting;  to  the  empty  promises 
of  this  courtier—**  Heroe  vestro  collimttaneo." 

i  Melvini  Epistolse,  p.  64. 
Quick's  Synodicoo,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 
Da  la  Boderie,  Ambassades,  ii.  386,  430,  433, 486;  iii.  26. 
ly's  Memoirs,  v.  14.  Lond.  1778.  The  met  is  also  alluded 
to  in  a  letter  by  James  Clelaad  to  King  James.  (MS.  in  BfM. 
Jurid.  Edin.  A.  3. 21 .)  In  Sully's  Memoirs  it  is  said  that  James 
had  acceded  to  the  application  from  Rochelle;  but  this  is  con- 
tradicted by  De  la  Boderie. 

T  This  drew  from  Du  Plessis,  who  was  equally  distinguished 
for  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  and  attachment  to  his  relirion,  the 
following  striking  remarks:  "  We  do  not  envy  your  killing  the 
fatted  calf  for  the  prodigal  son,  provided  you  say  with  a  sin- 
cere heart  to  the  obedient  son,  Thou  kmowul.  my  son,  that  mil 
I  have  is  thin*,  or  rather,  provided  you  do  not  sacrifice  the 
obedient  son  to  make  the  batter  entertainment  for  the  prodi- 
gal. In  fine,  I  am  pleased  with  whatever  is  done,  provided  h 
turns  out  wall;  but  I  dread  those  treaties  in  which  things  are 
given  op  and  nothing  got  but  words,  and  these  the  woids  of 
men  who  until  of  lata  bad  no  words." 


398,389.) 


(Memoires  torn.  ii.  p. 
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and  prooedore  of  the  innovators,  and  requesting  nit 
opinion  on  the  subject.  This  was  followed  by  a  letter 
from  Arminias  himself,  in  which  he  complained  that 
Lubbertus  had  mis  represented  him  to  foreign  divines, 
and  .entered  at  considerable  length  into  a  defence  of 
his  opinions  and  conduct.*  Arminias  possessed  an 
acute  and  perspicacious  mind,  and  was  well  skilled  in 
the  controversies  of  the  age ;  bnt  he  was  full  of  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers,  flattered  himself  that  he 
understood  all  mysteries,  and  cherished  the  idea  that 
he  was  raised  up  to  effect  a  revolution  in  religious  sen- 
timent, and  to  give  to  the  world  a  system  ofbelief  en- 
tirely new  and  superior  to  any  thing  which  had  been 
hitherto  received  or  taught.  He  was  by  no  means 
scrupulous  in  stigmatising  as  heretical  the  opinions  of 
his  opponents  who  hesitated  to  apply  this  in vidioua 
epithet  to  his  own.t  Had  his  life  been  spared,  he 
would  have  produced  a  much  greater  change  on  public 
opinion  than  he  did ;  for  to  his  other  talents  he  added 
the  most  cousummate  self-command  and  address,  and 
kept  free  from  those  extravagances  and  that  disgusting 
display  of  vanity  which  have  defeated  the  pretensions 
of  others  who  had  the  same  lofty  idea  of  their  powers 
and  destiny.  Melville  did  not  entertain  the  same 
favourable  opinion  of  this  bold  speculator  which  he 
had  formerly  expressed  concerning  Piscatory  ftfid  we 
shsll  find  him  opposing  his  sentiments  at  a  subsequent 
period. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1608,  he  was  visited 
eral  persons  of  rank,  who  put  him  in  hopes  of  ol 
ing  a  release  from  prison.  At  their  desire  he  address- 
ed a  copy  of  verses  to  the  King,  which  Secretary  Hay 
undertook  to  present.)  We  are  told  that  James  once 
pardoned  a  poet  who  had  satirised  him,  for  the  sake 
of  two  humorous  lines  with  which  he  concluded  his 
lampoon ;  saying,  he  was  M  a  bitter  but  a  witty  knave." 
But  the  elegant  appeal  which  was  now  made  to  his 
generosity  had  no  effect  on  him.  By  the  advice  9t 
archbishop  Spotswood,  Melville  also  wrote  a  submis- 
sive letter  to  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  in  which, 
after  mentioning  the  occasion  and  motives  of  his  wri- 
ting the  poem  which  had  {riven  them  offence,  and  for 
which  he  had  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  two 
years,  he  begged  their  forgiveness  for  any  expressions 
in  it  which  might  be  deemed  indecorous  or  inconsis- 
tent with  English  feeling**.  This  apology,  without 
containing  any  thing1  dishonourable  to  the  writer,  af- 
forded the  court  a  fair  opportunity  to  relieve  him  from 
prison.  But  no  such  thing  was  intended.  What  sin- 
cerity there  was  in  the  archbishop's  professions  of 
friendship  we  shall  soon  see ;  and  what  reliance  Mel- 
ville placed  on  them  appears  from  the  account  of  the 
affair  which  he  wrote  to  his  nephew.  "I  have  sent 
yoa  a  copy  of  my  submission,  which  Glasgow,  your 
scholar,  has  taken  with  him  to  the  King.  For  the 
archbishop  has  been  thrice  or  four  times  with  me, 
shewing  me  that  the  kirk  laments  my  absence,  and 
that  his  earnest  desire  is  to  have  me  at  home.  Sed  non 
ego  eredulus  Mi*.  Dunbar  must  have  the  honour  of 
my  deliverance:  you  may  conjecture  all  the  rest  that 


*  Epistolas  Fxcles.  et  Theolog.  p.  187, 190.  Lnbbert'*  letter  is 
addressed  "  Reverendo  et  Clarissimo  viro  D.  W.  Melvino,  Sa- 
cra Theolojriae  Ductori  et  Professori  in  inclyto  Sanctandneano." 
The  other  i«  addressed,  "  W.  Melvioo.M  In  both  instances  the 
transcriber  has,  by  mistake,  put  TV.  for  A.  Melrino.  This  ap- 
pears from  comparing  Epist.  Eccl.  et  Theol.  p.  220,  with  Brandt, 
Vita  Arminn,  p.  322. 

*  Those  who  would  ascertain  the  real  views  and  spirit  of 
Arminius  must  consult  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  coufi- 
dential  friends.  »•  Demersa  est  Veritas  (says  he)  etiaro  theolo- 
gica— tn  puteo  profondo,  unde  non  sine  magno  labore  erni  po- 
test.—Ne  mirare,  Uytenbogarde ;  puto  enim  vaucoa  esse  qui 
lstum  articulum  (the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity)  intelligent.— Fa- 
tebitur  Helmirhius  nullam  esse  hac resin  in  ista  mea  doctrina: 
at  ego  dico  in  Helmichii  et  aliorum  doctrina  non  unam  hrere- 
*im,  ft  non  exiguam,  sed  fundamentalem,  ftc— Ilia  proferam 
quae  putabo  veritati,  pari  et  tempori  serviri  posse,"  Ac.  (Epist. 
Ercles.  et  Theol.  p.  39.  87,  139,  147.)  r 

t  Mtlvini  Epist.  p.  67-90.  (j  Itfid.  p. U. 


shalleiiew.    Relying  oodMfJOaasVIaai] 
whatever  the  event  may  be    to  imsbJbj  her  _ 
home,  or  to  go  ista  exile-    I  us  wall  fa  body  i 
soul,  thank  God.— Lei  me  know  of  yoor  wsifat,  i 
yoor  news,  either  histories!  or  uonjolitsj twi,  iff  — ci 
pbetioa)."* 

Daring  the  whole  period  of  Me  i 
ville's  comae  nor*?  once  failed  him,  nor  titd  Ms  apt 
rits  suffer  the  lent*  depression.    TsW^rinsjen  ef  Jul 
mind  won  displayed  in  a  poem  wi 
time,  containing  an  apoJofetieei 


and  which  he  tells  vc,  waa  **  i 

importunity-  of  both  friends  and  foes.t,f 

sidered  as  betraying  vanity ;  •  becanns  it  ' 

scent  in  the  royal  line,  and  recorded  the  t 

he  had  done  tor  bin  native  eonntrv.    I 

modest  and  humble  man  be  pieced  isr 

whieh  "  compel  him  to  glory  1"     When 

whom  be  oognt  to  have  been  ftommsad  and 

traduce  and  pereecnte  him,  and  when  the  credit  ef  dm 

office  which  he  nils,  and  of  the  cause  which  he  has 

espoused,  is  in  danger  of  suffering  through  Use,  ne 

may  warrantable  overstep- the  ordinary  boonde  of  mesV 

esty,  and  employ  expressions,  in  speaking  of  irisnasht 

which  in  other  circumstances  would  be  sufficient  at 

convict  him  of  ostentation  asd  folly. 

In  a  letter  to  bis  nephew, -enoloeing  thin  poem  sad 
the  couplets  addressed  to  hia  Majesty,  he  wrtaaa  than: 
"  These,  you  know,  are  only-light  recrentiobe  in  whieh 
I  indulge  for  the  purpose  of  Teemting  my  mind  in  the 
intsrvalof  severer  studies  endenxioue  cares.  -  Bafti 
am  preparing;  fore  greater  undertaking:  join  with  ma 
in  wishing  it  success.    I  shall  execute  rt,-if  i 


cording  to  the  hnnortinee  of  the  subject,  yet* 
utmost  of  my  ability,  royally ;  and  ehall  not  dk 


lyself  or  yon,  to  say  nothing  of  others,     

friends  or  foes,  whose  expectations,  through  dftino  as- 
sistance, I  shall  endeavour  not  to  disappoint  Net 
that  I  wish  to  hurt  any  one:  that  is  contrary  to  nry 
natural  disposition.  But  I  moat  prepare  to  defend  lbs 
cause  in  the  best  manner  I  can*  Shall  I  fly  hopef 
shall  I  court  fear  t  or  shall  I  waste  the  flower  of  my 
mind  in  a  state  of  dubiety  between  hope  and  feart 
Thus  was  I  wont  formerly  to  jest  with  the  muses,  and 
thus  am  I  now  forced  seriously  to  discourse  with  yoa 
about  our  affairs,  public  and  private.  But  away  with 
fears  !  I  will  cherish  the  hope  of  every  thing  that  is 
cheering  and  Joyous.  Meanwhile  I  bid  you  farewell 
in  Christ.  Give  me  frequent  and  early  intelligence  of 
every  thing  you  hear  as  to  our  affairs.  Again  fare- 
well, and  take  care  of  your  health."  In  another  letter 
to  the  same  correspondent,  he  says :  "  My  mind  is 
fresh  and  vigorous,  nor  is  my  bodily  strength  in  the 
least  impaired.  I  am  preparing  for  the  combat,  and 
shall  wonder  if  things  pass  over  thus.  I  am  persua- 
ded that  N.  (the  King)  remains  unaltered  in  hia  inten- 
tions, and  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  drive  him  from 
them.  The  saying,  Fronti  nulla  fidt*,  often  comes 
into  my  mind.  But,  leaving  events  to  providence,  let 
us  do  our  duty,  and  not  hesitate  to  act  a  courageous 
part  in  the  cause,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Him  who 
rules  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Though  we  have 
endured  contradiction,  we  have  not  yet  resisted  unto 
blood,  striving  against  sin ;  but  this  also  will  we  do 
when  called  to  it  by  the  master  of  the  combat.  I  am 
at  present  engaged  in  a  work  which  will  let  our  adver- 
saries see  how  they  will  be  able  to  keep  their  feet  on 


*  Melrioi  Kpist.  p.  29— 31. 

f  It  is  entitled  Prosopopeia  Apohgetica.     (Ibid .  p.  22,  33.) 
Among  the  writing*  of  Melville,  Dempster  (Hist.  Eccl.  Scot.  p. 
497.)  mentions  "  Melviniana  wptrbia,  lib.  i.  cui  exordkun, 
Scotorum,  Amrloruro,  Gallorum,  a  sanguine  Regain, 

Me  ego  Melvinus." _ 

He  evidently  refers  to  the  Prosdpoptia,  which  contains  some- 
thing similar  to  what  he  quotes,  although  not  is  the  exordium. 
This  is  one  proof  among  many  that  Dempster's  mistakes  wars 
often  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  bit  quoting  from  i 
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the  slippery  ground  of  human  authority,  after  they 
hare  been  driven  from  the  solid  and  firm  footing  of  di- 
vine right"* 

'  These  extracts  evidently  refer  to  a  work  on  the  epis- 
copal controversy  which  he  had  planned.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1608,  copies  of  a  sermon  published 
by  Dr.  Downham  in  defence  of  the  government  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  sent  down  to  Scotland,  and 
distributed  graiU  among  the  ministers,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  their  conversion  to  episcopacy.  Melville 
nad  sent  his  nephew  a. hurried  review  of  this  sermon 
when  it  was  first  printed,  f  He  now  sent  him  two 
large  letters,  containing  a  luminous,  rapid  and  spirited 
refutation  of  the  principal  arguments  for  prelacy  drawn 
from  scripture  and  antiquity.  These  were  immediately 
transmitted  to  Scotland  by  James  Melville,  along  with 
a  letter  from  himself,  which  shews  that  they  had  ope- 
rated as  a  cordial  in  reviving  his  drooping  spirits. 
**  When  I  reflect  (says  he  to  Patrick  Symson)  on  the 
fortitude  and  constancy  of  my  banished  brethren ; 
when  I  consider  that  you  have  been  miraculously 
plucked  from  the  jaws  of  the  grave  and  restored  to  the 
church ;  when  I  muse  on  the  premature  death  of  my 
friend  Nicolson,  by  which  he  who  possessed  such  rare 
fids  was  snatched  from  the  current  which  threatened 
to  carry  him  completely  away,  and  along  with  him  to 
wreck  the  interest  of  religion  among  us ;  when  I  think 
of  the  good  health  of  my  revered  uncle,  and  the  excel- 
lent spirits  which  he  enjoys  at  the  close  of  his  climac- 
teric year,  and  after  being  shut  up  in  a  strait  prison 
daring  two  severe  winters  and  as  many  scorching  sum- 
mers; and  when  I  perceive  that  royal  authority,  bri- 
bery, and  the  most  consummate  craft  and  subtilty  have 
hitherto  been  employed  against  us  with  so  little  suc- 
cess ;— I  am  wonderfully  encouraged,  and  at  intervals 
my  breast  heaves  with  the  hope  that  the  captives  shall 
yet  return,  and  that  the  city  and  temple  of  our  Jerusa- 
lem shall  again  be  built. 

Hue  me  raptat  amor  dulcis,  et  impotent 
Ardor  ferre  mora*.     O  niveuin  diem 
Qui  tenoplo  reducem  me  statuat  tno  ! 
O  lucis  jubar  a u ream  !  \ 

Nothing  less  however  appears  as  yet : 


•  ted  mi  inops  fidit  Deus 


Spes  et  rota  bonos  ducat  ad  exitu*.|| 
In  the  mean  time,  my  beloved  and  upright  brethren, 
on  whom  the  defence  of  the  cause  at  home  is  devolved, 
and  whom  Jesus,  our  leader  and  commander,  has  pla- 
ced in  the  front  of  the  battle,  rouse  up,  fight,  stand, 
•hew  yourselves  men,  be  strong,  and  you  shall  be  more 
than  conquerors,  O  that  we  who  are  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance from  you  were  employed  like  Moses,  Aaron  and 
Hur,  on  the  mountain  !  Swayed  by  the  opinion  of  my 
dear  brother  M.  W.  C.,$  I  was  once  inclined  to  think 
that  we  might  tolerate  at  this  time  many  things  which 
we  cannot  approve;  but  when  I  consider  all  circum- 
stances, I  am  much  afraid  that  such  forbearance  would 
prove  highly  injurious,  and  deprive  us  of  the  sim- 
plicity, sincerity,  liberty  and  power  of  the  gospel. 
Read,  I  beseech  you,  again  and  again  and  again,  these 
pages  of  Andrew  Melville,  written  hastily  on  the  spur 
of  the  occasion,  hut  fraught  with  divine  truth  and 
learning,  and  apparently  intended  for  you  and  your  fel- 
low combatants  against  intruding  bishops.  When 
yon  have  perused  them,  with  his  petition  to  the  King, 

•  Melvini  Epist.  p.  24—48. 

f  Ibid.  p.  1--8.  He  conclude*  the  review  by  laying:  "  Such 
tautologies  and  vain  babbling  I  wald  never  have  looked  for  at 
this  tyme  to  have  proceidit  from  the  man,  who  it  a  Logicioner. 
nor  to  be  directed  toward  the  north  for  convincing  our  breth- 
ren, who,  if  they  be  not  corrupted  more  with  the  14000  lib. 
Sterling,  tent  thither  fa*  they  say)  tanquam  aurev*  hamus,  than 
with  the  evidence  of  this  book,  they  will  never  be  fierraadecl  to 
leave  the  truth  embraced,  &c.  JHultos  ego  vidi  ineptot  homi- 
tut,  at  Phormione  neminem.    Bilson  is  more  dangerous.*' 

!Buchanaoi  Psalm,  xlii. 
lb.  Psalm,  ziv.  a  quotation  from  memory* 
lVobably  Mr.  William  Cowper  of  Perth. 


return  the  whole  to  the  bearer,  that  he  may  take  a  copy 
of  them  for  the  use  of  other  brethren."* 

Melville  was  not  a  little  amused  in  his  prison  with 
the  accounts  which  he  received  of  the  literary  contest 
in  which  his  Majesty  was  involved,  in  consequence 
of  his  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  The  cock- 
fighting,  and'  "  the  admirable  pastime,  lately  taken  up, 
of  hunting  or  daring  of  dotterells  and  other  of  that  na- 
ture," in  which  James  had  been  lately  spending  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  and  at  which  the  people  of 
London  were  so  indignant,  t  were  now  laid  aside,  and 
his  Majesty  was  continually  closeted  with  a  select 
number  of  the  most  learned  of  his  clergy.  One  wat 
employed  in  writing  an  answer  to  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
and  another  to  the  Jesuit  Parsons,  while  a  third  super- 
intended the  impression  of  Barclay  De  Potestate  Papas. 
As  James  was  u  never  the  man  that  could  think  a  Car- 
dinal a  meet  match  for  a  King,"  he  chose  to  call  the 
book  which  was  to  appear  under  his  own  name,  A 
Premonition  to  all  Christian  Monarchs.  The  bishop 
who  made  the  first  draught  of  this  work,  and  to  whom 
the  correction  of  it  was  afterwards  submitted,  found 
that  he  had  got  Penelope's  web  to  weave ;  for  what  he 
finished  at  night  his  Majesty  undid  in  the  morning; 
and  when  the  work  came  at  last  from  the  press,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  some  parts  of  it  still  farther 
altered,  and  the  poor  printer  was  sent  to  prison  for 
having  given  out  copies  of  it  before  this  operation  was 
performed.  It  was  immediately  translated  into  the 
different  modem  languages  by  the  clerks  in  waiting, 
and  sent  by  special  ambassadors  to  all  Christian  States, 
except  the  Swiss  Cantons.  But  the  Premonition 
pleased  nobody  but  those  against  whom  it  was  direct- 
ed, who,  having  started  a  royal  stag,  were  resolved  to 
have  sport  of  him.  It  was  attacked  from  various  quar- 
ters, and  with  great  keenness,  in  replies  both  serious 
and  satirical.  "  In  the  mean  time,  (says  Melville)  his 
Majesty  chafes,  and  every  body  else  chuckles.  Box 
ringilur  ,•  alii  rident"% 

Melville  was  again  tantalized  with  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  his  liberty.  At  a  convention  held  in  Scot- 
land it  had  been  agreed  to  petition  the  King  to  allow 
the  exiled  ministers  to  return  home.  On  this  occasion 
the  bishops  acted  with  great  duplicity.  They  agreed 
to  the  petition ;  and  yet  they  gave  the  agent  whom 
they  sent  to  London  written  instructions  to  apologise 
to  his  Majesty  for  what  they  had  done,  and  to  request 
him  not  to  set  the  ministers  at  liberty.!  Spotswood, 
on  going  to  court,  promised  to  bring  Melville  along 
with  him,  to  be  placed  as  principal  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow ;  and  he  expressed  much  regret  at  his  re- 
turn that  he  had  not  been  able  to  effect  his  purpose.} 
But  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  the  archbishop's,  that  in 
all  this  he  acted  a  hypocritical  part.  u  For  these  mat- 
ters of  the  ministers,  (says  he)  please  your  Majesty, 
we  are  here  quiet ;  and  their  absence  will  even  breed  a 
forgetful ne38.  The  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  has  peace 
at  will,  whereby  your  Majesty  can  take  up  the  instru- 
ments of  his  trouble."!  It  would  appear  that  arch- 
bishop Gladstanes  had  been  less  cautious  than  his 


■  Melvini  Epist.  p.  44—47. 

+  Win  wood  a  Memor.  vol.  i.  p.  217. 


The  people  threatened. 


if  he  did  not  desist  from  his  unfcipgly  sports,  to  poison  hit  docs 
and  other  ganje-compaoiont,  and  to  send  himself  to  the  bins 
whence  be  came.  Tne  subject  was  introduced  on  the  stare, 
and  all  the  players  were  for  a  time  banished  from  the  capital  by 
an  order  from  court     (De  la  Boderie,  Ambassades,  i.  56,3100 

t  De  la  Boderie,  Ambassades,  torn.  iv.  p.  271,  301,  318,  324, 
372.    Melvini  Epist.  p.  51,  79. 

||  Printed  Calderwood,  p.  602.  Scot's  Apolog.  Narrat  p. 
219. 

6  Cald.  vii.  323. 

f  Letter  to  the  Kin?,  Nov.  1609:  MS.  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin. 
M.  6  9.  nom  65.  In  this  letter  Spotswood  professes  that  it 
was  his  design  to  yield  up  his  bishopric,  and  retire  from  public 
life,  to  shew  the  world  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  ambition. 
Yet,  only  two  months  after  this,  he  accepted  the  office  of  as 
Extraordinary  Lord  of  Session,  in  addition  to  those  burdens 
I  which  be  had  pronounced  M  insupportable  !" 
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trader  of  Glasgow  ia  expfetsioa;  his  mi 
oq  this  subject.  Hii  words,  had  come  to  the  ears  of 
Melville,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  hie  nephew, 
•peeks  of  the  Scottish  Primate  ia  the  following  severe 
tones:  "  Vmimnmu»t  joe  know  whom  I  stean,  the  ra- 
paoioas  Qled*  that  nestles  in  the  old  ruins  of  the  met* 
atiioious  Babylon,  boasts  thai  he  has  received  the 
King's  hand  and  promise  that  I  shall  not  see  my  na- 
tive oonatnr  while  he  lives.  Loripm  (whom  it  is  easj 
Is  isnrove  hot  impossible  to  reform)  has  not  forgotten 
eertaio  words  which  I  addressed  to  him  jocularly  when 
he  wee  dining  with  me  before  we  left  Scotland. Af  On 
th*  subject  of  their  liberation  we  and  James  Melville 
writing  thus  to  hie  uncle :  "I  waited  on  the  Chancel- 
lor, as,  he  passed  through  this  town  on  his  return  to 
Scotland,  and  thanked  him  for  the  concern  which  he 
had  taken  in  your  affair.  He  repeated  to  me  what 
passed  between  his  Majesty  and  him,  and  a  long  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  the  primate  (to  whom  his 
Majesty  referred  him)  in  the  porch  of  the  palace  of 
Whitehall.  Hie  Graoe  finally  promised  that  he  would 
use  all  his  influence  in  your  behalf  with  the  King,  and 
with  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  who  would  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  your  returning  to  your  college,  provided  it 
did  not  endanger  the  peace  of  the  church.  « Leave  him 
to  me;  I  will  pledge  myself  that  he  shall  not  take  part 
ia  any  plots  against  you,9  said  the  Chancellor.  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  laying  my  own  case  before  hie  lord- 
ship. I  complained  that  I  was  detained  here,  and  de- 
prived of  my  stipend,  though  innocent,  uncondemned, 
vnjudged,  unaccused,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a 
erimelaid  to  my  charge.  I  begged  that  I  might  be 
permitted  to  return  home  and  resume  the  oversight  of 
my  poor  sea-raring  people;  or,  if  this  could  not  be 
panted,  that  liberty  should  be  given  me  to  go  to 
Prance,  or  at  least  that  my  expenses  here  should  be 
home.  With  smy  expression*  of  rsrard  he  promised 
to  take  en  earlv  opportunity  of  writing  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar  in  our  behalf,  adding  that  it  would  give  him 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  bo  of  any  service  to  us."± 

Despairing  of  being  permitted  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  Melville  entertained  at  this  time  a  serious  in- 
tention of  going  to  the  New  World,  and  in  pursuance 
of  it  had  several  interviews  with  a  person  who  had 
embarked  in  an  extensive  colonial  expedition.  It  does 
not  certainly  appear  to  what  part  of  America  he  pur- 
posed to  retire,  but  it  was  most  probably  Virginia. 
"  My  friend  (he  writes  to  his  nephew)  has  prepared  a 
fleet;  he  has  raised  two  thousand  soldiers  and  four 
hundred  supernumeraries ;  and  is  in  daily  expectation 
of  the  return  of  a  servant  whom  he  has  sent  before 
kirn.  With  a  slender  fortune  and  involved  in  debt,  he 
cherishes  sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  and 
omits  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  good  and  prudent  oom- 
mander.  I  had  a  visit  from  him  to-day  along  with  his 
son-in-law.  What  expectations  I  should  entertain,  I 
know  not ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  sure  that  he  is  a  good 
and  worthy  man,  and  wants  the  means,  not  the  inclina- 
tion, to  do  well.  I  betake  myself  to  my  sacred  an- 
chor: "seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  to 
you."  |— We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  court 
would  hinder  his  emigration  to  such  a  distant  quarter 
of  the  globe ;  it  is,  therefore,  most  likely  that  some- 
thing occurred  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  project. 

*  QUd%  in  the  Scottish  language,  it  the  name  of  the  Kite. 
This  play  on  the  primate's  name  (including  ao  allusion  to  the 
intemperance  with  which  he  was  charged)  occurs  in  different 
epigrams  written  on  him.  (Simsoni  Annates,  p.  129. 130.  Mel- 
viniMusaa,p.  IS— 20.) 

t  Melvini  Epwt-p.  48.  \  Ibid.  p.  121—123. 

I)  Ibid.  p.  55.  The  English  were  at  this  time  Terr  eager  in 
forming  settlements  io  America.  (De  la  Boderie,  Arab.  torn. 
hr.  p.  263,  264.)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  then  in  the 
Tower,  had  projected  the  expedition  to  Guiana  which  after* 
wards  coat  him  his  life;  and  Melville,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
•peaks  of  one  of  his  grand-nephews,  who  was  with  him,  wish- 
ing to  visit  that  country.    (Epist  p.  143.) 


.  Hmsolits^hoamweieieUofedl 
two  of  bis  name  so—,  who  ease 
him,  sod  whom  he  instructed  m  1 
ophy.  The  oae  was  a  sou  of  Js«eel&viiksai.iei 
other  a  son  of  ooo  of  Us  brothsra,  who  sad  lefts  bags 
family  unproTidod  for.*  TbJs4as*  yojsutg  ansa  was  of 
a romantic sad  uesettUd  tnmnf teanc^nnd- eatress  Is 
■Ave  insinuated  himself  ioto  the  sdtotfemaof  lb  mat 
uuclctwho  was  induced  to.  ad  vaane  Men*  at  dnsmat 
times,  sums  which  bis  limited  finance*  eosdd  act  web1 
bear.?  Bat  Urn  principal  recreation  whisk  MalvjBs 
found  was  ia  the  cultivation  of  bis 
Every  packet  which  be  ssot  to  bis  aepne 
one,  and  some  of  thorn  three  or  fonx  of  iiei 
duotions.  "I  have  added  to  this  (soya  ho) 
and  sixteenth  psalms,  both  of  theta  wa 
vil,  and  the  last  hastily  struck  off  this  i 
I  have  not  bad  time  to  apply  the  file  to.  it.  I  wis*  vsu 
to  consider  this  rsssaik  as  applying  also  to  the  int 
psalm,  which  I  sent  you  some  tims  ago,  both  an  loam 
translation  and  to  the  numbers  and  pontieal  otmmmem, 
If  you  compare  them  with  BeehaaajTe,  yon  will  eh* 
serve  a  oonaiderable  dinfeenoe*  The  fins  psalm  aV 
most  pleases  ne."±  Men  of  real  geniue  often  defisad 
the  public  by  the  desultory  nature  of  their  stadias,  at 
by  toe  injudicious  choice  which  they  make  of  easj 
on  which  to  exert  their  talents.  Thin  was  osmnfl 
vale's  malts,  of  which  his  nephew  frequently  ada 
ished  him.  "Why  do  yon  inquire  my  judgments! 
your  verses,  when  yon  know  that  I.  am  disposed  tj 
form  too  favourable  an  opinion  of  all  that  yon  del 
However,  I  will  tell  yon  what  othera  any  of  them 
They  soy  that  yoa  are  doing  what  ham  been  sjiaaif 
welldone,  contending  ia  vain  with  the  great  Bnohm 
an,  and  aegleoting  what  yoa  ought  to  do.  NotariuV 
standing,  I doubt  aot  that,  ia  the  oourae  of  psoialsans. 


better  dings  may  be  produced  than  have  yet  bees  st> 
ecuted ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  yon  have  net  target 
ten  the  work  which  you  nrominsd."|  Tim  drew  frost 
Melville  a  defence  or  his  conduct.  **  I  send  yon  em- 
tain  psalms  which  I  have  translated  into  Latin  versa: 
an  Iliad  after  Homer,  forsooth !  But  I  am  not  like  mt 
prince  of  Latin  poets,  who  says : 

Etsi  me  vario  jactatom  hndts  amore, 
Irritaque  expertum  fidlacis  preroia  vulgi. 

By  such  trivial  performances  I  do  not  seek  for  glory 
or  popular  applause,  nor  do  I  court  the  bounty  of  bint* 
and  princes;  but  I  yield  to  the  power,  whatever  it  it, 
that  inspires  me ;  and  do  not  so  much  seek  to  escape 
from  private  vexations,  as  obey  my  ruling  passion  and 
indulge  my  genius.  I  indulge  it  the  more  wiljiagly 
that  I  derive  advantage  mixed  with  the  purest  plea- 
sure from  such  studies,  and  think  that  I  sometanes 
elicit  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  prophet  which  bad 
escaped  others.  And  I  employ  poetic  numbers,  that  I 
may  make  a  shew  of  contending  with  those  champions 
who  have  deservedly  carried  away  the  palm  in  this 
field  of  literature.  It  becomes  me  to  think  modestly 
of  my  own  works ;  we  are  all  ready  to  flatter  ourselves; 
and  where  is  the  individual  who  does  not  sometimes 
slip  a  foot  on  this  dangerous  ground  t  But  I  trust  to 
the  keeping  of  the  great  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  to 
whom  I  have  dedicated  and  devoted  my  all,  and  wheat 
glory  I  wish  I  could  advance  with  a  willingness  sod 


*  Janies  Melville's  son,  after  leaving  the  Tower,  resided  far 
some  time  with  a  Scotchman  named  Guthrie,  who  taught  aa 
academy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  was  brother  to 
Alexander  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  relation  of  James  Law- 
son,  the  minister.  He  died  in  the  year  1609.  (Melvini  Epist 
p.  56,  64,  100.)  His  school  was  at  Hoddesdon  in  the  year 
1584.  (Life  prefixed  to  Bishop  Cowper'a  WorksJ  ••  De  fifio 
Andrea  quam  grotum  !"  says  Janies  Melville.  "Cruthrsei.  aeri- 
cissimi  viri,  Lucubratiunculam  ubi  periejrero,  testimoBio  quali 
author  meretur  ornabo.  Ego  ad  eoa  literas  dedi.  (Mefviai 
Epist.  p.  98.) 

+  Ibid.  p.  143, 153,170,305,306,334,  Letter  from  A,  Mel- 
ville to  Boyd  of  Trochri*,  in  Wodfowt  life  of  Boyd*  p.  491 

|  MalviaiEptitp.S7.  |  Ibid.  p. » 
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alacrity  somewhat  answerable  to  the  great  and  mani- 
fold proofs  of  his  kindness  and  beneficence  conferred 
on  me."* — Notwithstanding  the  dissuasions  of  his  ju- 
dicious friend,  Melville  continued  his  labours  on  the 
pealms,  and  a  specimen  of  them  was  committed  to  the 
press  during  the  time  that  he  lay  in  the  Tower,  f 

A  misfortune  which  befel  him  at  this  time  gave  him 
no  small  uneasiness.  His  purse,  containing  all  the 
money  which  he  possessed,  and  on  which  he  depended 
for  hit  support  during  the  approaching  winter,  was 
stolen.  It  is  probable  that  this  act  of  theft  was  com- 
mitted by  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  prison ;  and  in  his 
circumstances  it  would  have  been  useless  and  even 
daogerons  to  eomplain  or  to  take  steps  for  recovering 
his  Tost  property.  He  was  under  the  necessity,  there- 
fore, of  .applying  to  James  Melville,  to  whom  he  con- 
veyed information  of  the  unpleasant  occurrence  in  the 
following  delicate  allegory.  "  I  had  lately  in  my  pos- 
session upwards  of  twenty  birds  of  the  Seraphic  spe- 
cies, kept  with  no  small  care,  and  cherished  in  a  warm 
nest  under  the  shade  of  my  wings.  Whether  they 
were  tired  of  their  confinement  and  seized  with  a  de- 
sire for  liberty,  or  what  was  the  cause,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say;  but  without  bidding  their  unsuspicious 
host  farewell,  poising  their  airy  wings,  they  fled,  not 
to  return,  and  nave  left  me  to  deplore  their  absence. 
I  soothe  my  grief  by  meditating  on  that  beautiful  dis- 
course on  providence  contained  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  and  by  the  consciousness  that  I  was  not  defi- 
cient in  at  least  ordinary  care.  The  saying,  The  Ijord 
will  provide,  often  comes  to  my  mind.  I  have  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  it  through  the  whole  course  of  my 
life;  my  indulgent  Father,  ont  of  regard  to  my  infirm- 
ity, having  prevented  me  hitherto  from  ever  feeling  ex- 
treme want.  Such  an  accident  as  this  I  never  before 
met  with,  but  it  is  one  common  to  men : 

Qualia  mult*  raari  nautae  patiuntur  io  alto. 
Be  not  inquisitive  as  to  the  particulars,  of  which  I  am 
neither  altogether  certain  nor- altogether  ignorant;  and 
I  have  vowed  silence. 

Detine  meque  tail  iocendere  teqae  querelis. 

The  loss  could  not  have  been  foreseen  or  provided 
against,  and  it  is  counterbalanced  by  another  unex- 
pected event,  the  friendly  treaty  respecting  the  affairs 
of  our  church  which  is  in  prospect ;  so  that  it  would 
seem  that  the  master  of  the  feast  and  supreme  disposer 
of  all  events  has  seen  meet  to  mingle  tor  me  a  bitter- 
sweet cap.  Our  excellent  friend  Traill  has  visited  me 
and  delivered  Lindsay's  token  of  remembrance,  which 
I  received  as  a  pledge  of  my  restoration  to  the  col- 
lege.£  I  am  afraid  lest  the  approaching  winter  should 
prevent  sailing,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  communication 
between  us.  Wherefore,  if  you  have  any  thing  that 
esn  be  of  use  to  me,  transmit  it  as  expeditiously  as 
possible."!) 

This  call  was  instantly  obeyed.  Indeed  the  purse 
of  James  Melville  was  always  at  his  uncle's  command, 
snd  his  remittances  were  uniformly  conveyed  with 
such  readiness  and  delicacy  as  made  them  appear 
rather  as  the  performance  of  a  filial  duty  or  the  dis- 
charge of  a  debt  of  gratitude,  than  as  gratuitous  fa- 
vours and  acts  of  generosity  to  a  distressed  friend. 
"Riches,"  says  he  in  the  letter  which  he  sent  along 
with  die  money,  "  take  to  themselves  eagles'  wings, 
snd  fly  away.  But  there  is  enough  in  the  sacred  pro- 
mises to  which  you  refer.  He  who  has  such  securi- 
ties may  surely  rest  satisfied.     Be  of  good  courage, 

•  Melvini  Epist.  p.  100—102. 

f  The  only  notice  of  thin  publication  which  I  have  seen  ia  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  James  Melville,  dated  "  Ex  Turn,  Jan.  8, 
1616.**  "Mitto  id  te  versos  aliquot  meos  typis  excnsos,  ut 
seiat  me  dob  teroere  in  Paalmoa  incurrisse,  ex  quibvs  pedein 
rttrabo  vel  iavitus."    (Melvini  Epist.  p.  144.) 

X  This  refer^nrobably,  to  a  legacy  from  Secretary  Lindsay, 
who  bad  been  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

|  Melvini  Epist.  p.  91,  92. 


therefore,  my  father :  the  Good  Shepherd  will  supply 
you  abundantly  with  all  good  things.  I  shall  send  you 
money,  and  you  will  send  me  songs, 
Jncundiora  raelle  et  aaro, 
Et  nitidis  potiora  genimis. 
Let  us  continue  this  mutual  intercourse ;  and  %I  have 
good  hope  that  yea  will  ran  short  of  verses  for  my  use, 
before  I  run  short  of  gold  for  yours."*  Melville's  an- 
swer affords  a  beautiful  example  of  the  union  of  piety 
and  gratitude.  "  Your  succedaneum  for  the  fugitive 
gold  came  most  seasonably  to  my  relief.  So  profusely 
beneficent  has  my  divine  and  indulgent  Father  been 
towards  me  as  even  to  exceed  my  wishes.  O  that  I 
may  be  found  grateful  and  mindful  of  the  benefits  be* 
stowed  on  me  by  him  who  has  accepted  me  gratui- 
tously in  his  Son !  O  that  I  may  love  him,  who  first 
loved  me,  with  all  my  mind,  soul,  and  strength !  and 
that  I  may  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  this  love,  by  pro- 
moting the  good  of  his  church  in  these  difficult  times, 
and  amidst  all  the  ingratitude  that  abounds!— I  re- 
ceived the  Spanish  and  British  angels,  equalling  in 
number  the  Apostles,  the  Graces,  and  the  Elements, 
with  a  supernumerary  one  of  the  Seraphic  order :  aurum 
contra  coro.  I  do  not  rejoice  no  much  in  them,  (al- 
though these  commutable  pieces  of  money  are  at  pre- 
sent very  useful  to  roe)  as  I  do  at  the  renewing  of  the 
memory  of  my  deceased  friends,  and  the  prospect  of 
our  friendship  being  perpetuated  in  their  posterity, 
who  have  given  such  a  favourable  presage  of  future 
virtue  and  genuine  piety ;  for  what  else  conld  have  in- 
duced them  to  take  such  an  interest  in  my  affairs  at 
this  time  1  Wherefore  I  congratulate  them,  and  I  re- 
joice that  this  favourable  opportunity  of  transmitting 
friendship  inviolate  from  father  to  son  and  grandson 
has  been  afforded. |  So  you  have  the  confidence  to 
say,  that  the  fountain  of  the  muses  from  which  1  draw 
will  be  exhausted  sooner  than  the  vein  of  that  gold 
mine,  whence  you  extract  the  treasures  with  which 
you  supply  me  so  liberally.  Hold,  prithee!  Take 
care  what  yon  say,  especially  to  poets  like  me,  who 
when  I  do  sing,  sin©;  at  the  invitation  of  the  muses  and 
under  their  inspiration.  This  makes  me  more  regard- 
less of  the  capricious  judgment  of  critics ;  for  in  wri- 
ting verses  I  do  not  aim  at  vain  glory  or  any  human  re- 
ward, but  yield  a  free  homage  to  the  muses  and  seek  a 
liberal  recreation  to  my  own  mind.  About  any  thing 
beyond  this,  I  am  quite  indifferent ;  only  I  reckon  all 
the  time  gained  which  is  spent  in  these  sacred  lucu- 
brations, as  they  help  to  reesl  my  mind  from  sensible 
things  to  divine  contemplation,  and  fit  me  for  the  better 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  station.  Nor  do  I  con* 
tend  with  any  individual  so  much  as  with  myself,  over 
whom  if  I  gain  an  advantage  I  consider  my  self  as  hav- 
ing carried  off  the  prixe."4: 

In  the  course  of  this  year  he  had  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  several  of  his  relations  and  acquaintance.  His 
feelings  on  receiving  these  melancholy  tidings,  are 
expressed  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his  favourite 
and  constant  correspondent.  **  I  am  just  come  from 
reading  in  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  which  has 
allayed  the  tumult  raised  in  my  breast  by  the  tidings 
I  have  received.  Yet  I  cannot  but  feel.  See  that  the 
funeral  obsequies  be  duly  performed.  Let  no  mark  of 
respect  and  friendship  he  wanting  to  the  memory  of 
two  brethren — brethren  both  of  them  by  the  bonds  of 
piety,  grace,  and  celestial  parentage,  and  one  of  them 
by  the  additional  tie  of  nature,  and  still  more  nearly 


•  Melvini  Epist  p.  92.  93. 

+  This  refers  to  the  family  of  George  Greir,  from  whom 
James  Melville  had  received  part  of  the  money  which  he  sent 
to  his  oncle.  (MeWini  Epist.  p.  117.)  Greir  was  second  min- 
ister of  Haddington,  (Record  of  Presb.  of  Hadd.  Jan.  26, 1608.} 
and  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  James  Lawson,  minister  of 
Edinburgh.  (Testament  of  Elbabeth  Lawsone,  in  Commissary 
Record  of  Edin.  April  5, 1615.  Comp.  Inqais.  Retora.  Gen. 
nam.  142.) 

X  Melyini  Epist.  p.  108—111. 
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id  to  me  than  to  you.  Act,  I  pray  too,  a  pious 
_.__  becoming  part.  Discharge  the  debt  due  to  jrrace 
and  friendship,  to  nature  and  propinquity.  Discharge 
K  with  tears,  but  let  them  be  the  tears  of  Abraham, 
the  father  of  us  all, '  who  rose  up  from  weeping  for 
hie  wife**  These  are  temporal?  things:  we  mind 
things  that  are  eternal.  '  Put  the  brethren  in  remem- 
brance,' and  exhort  them  to  constancy.— What  a  loss, 
in  respect  of  piety  and  erudition,  has  the  church  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  my  friend  the  great  8caUger, 
who,  about  the  end  of  January,  exchanged  an  earthly 
for  a  heavenly  country !  How  can  I  but  be  touched 
and  deeply  aoeeted  for  the  loss  of  such  a  person,  and 
of  others  whom  I. loved  in  this  world,  and  who  here 
gone  before  me  I  Of  such  there  are  not  a  few  known 
te  you  who.  belonged  to  our  church,  and  were  allied  to 
us  either  by  natural  or  spiritual  conssnguinity.  Need 
I  name  them!  Knox,  Arbuthnot,  Smeton,  Lawson, 
Row,  the  two  Melvilles,  my  dearest  brothers  and  yoqr 
rather  and  uncle,  the  two  brothers,  George  and  Andrew 
Hay,  Post,  Craig,  Rollock,  Ferguson,  Christison, 
Davidson,  your  father-in-law  Dory,  and  -many  others, 
after  whose  example,  and  in  whose  footsteps  we  ought 
to  press  through  all  impedimenta,  seeking  the  crown 
of  dory  in  that  new  and  straight  path  which  the  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith  hath  trodden  before  us,  and 
paved  and  consecrated  for  us  by  his  own  blood. 

Gar  tan  solttcitfc  rHam  eoMusrimos  mil, 
Tom—mamas  nietB^coKsqae  captdine  rsnun, 
jfciernisqae  senes  curie  f 


•    Haasae  enacts  reseat,  embra,  write*, 
Et  scene*  imago,  et,  rerbo  at  absolvam,.  mhiL 

I  am  an  old  man  and  garrulous;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  which  old  men  mkemater  pleasure  than  talking. 
Lore  also  prattles,  what  do  I  say  t  You  know  it 
was  formerly  rumoured  that  I  was  in  love ;  and  why 
should  I  not  be  seriously  so  now,  seeing  I  began  this 
last  spring  to  ffrow  young  again,  and  to  play  the  boy — 


haps,  tnat  fmignt  imitate  yon  as  closely  as  possi- 
"  at  I  mean.    Dictum  *munti J"  * 


hie,   "You  know  what 

In  Melville's  letters  to  his  nephew  there  is  often 
much  playfulness,  proceeding  from  the  vivacity  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  which 
showed  that  the  writer  possessed  a  great  flow  of  spirits, 
and  a  mind  which,  though  not  always  exempt  from 
distress,  was  always  at  peace  with  itself,  and  at  ease 
and  in  love  with  the  person  to  whom  it  imparted  with- 
out reserve  its  thoughts  snd  its  feelings.  He  delight- 
ed in  the  teriu  mixta  Jocis  ,•  snd  in  discoursing  on  the 
jrnvest  and  most  momentous  subjects  was  wont  to  re- 
lieve his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  correspondent  by 
throwing  out  some  pleasant  repartee,  or  suggesting 
some  agreeable  and  joyous  reminiscence*  But  all  this 
will  not  account  or  apologise  for  the  appearance  of  in- 
congruity and  even  levity  that  there  is  in  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  the  last  extract— in  the  sudden  transition 
from  lamenting  over  the  dead  to  jesting  on  love  and 
matrimony.  Tlie  following  explanation  will,  however, 
show  that  the  writer  was  never  more  deeply  in  earnest 
than  on  this  occasion.  The  reader  must  by  this  time 
be  aware,  although  he  has  not  been  expressly  told,  that 
Melville  was  a  bachelor,  and  consequently  that  he  was 
now  an  old  one.  He  will  therefore  be  surprised  to 
have  a  correspondence  upon  a  matrimonial  affair  laid 
before  them ;  and  will  find  that  it  is  not  chargeable 
with  that  total  absence  of  every  thing  worldly  which 
made  the  love-letters  of  John  Knox  so  unattractive. 
To  prevent  disappointment,  however,  I  must  state, 
that  Melville  was  not  the  lover;  he  was  only  his 
friend  and  counsellor.  James  Melville,  who  was  ten 
years  younger  than  his  uncle,  had  now  been  upwards 
of  two  years  a  widower.  During  his  residence  at  New- 
castle he  had  become  acquainted  with  a  young  woman, 


•  Melvini  Eptst.  p.  76—78. 


fai  Berwick  nana 
ss*oamris*ksmaui 
of  WshearV 


the  daughter  of  a 

Tweed.    Suffice  it  tn  say,  thai  the 

of  this  young  lady  had  made  a  dope 

and  there  wan  every  reason  -to.  think  that  he  \ 

marry  her.  Some  of  his  friends  in  flendaifcd,  who  warn 

of  opinion  that  it  was  imprudent  for  him  to  merry  at 

all,  or  at  any  rata  to  marry  ops  who  was  ax 

younger  than  himself  eommuaicaled  the 

to  his  uncle,  who,  they  knew,  bad.  giean 

with  him  than  any  other  individual  ^MriRe  was  of 

the  same  opinion  with  hie  friend*,  and  ho  amain  smv 

transition  alluded 

poadence  on  1' 

the  impropriety 

which  he  was  meditating. 

He  had  scarcely  sent  off  hie  letter,  wh 
one  from  James  Melville, 'in  which,  after  1 
troducinff  the  eflair  " beneath  wdt-soaadln-  Oe^h» 
he  gave  nim  a  description  of  the  object  of] 
inent,  who  had  every  recommendation  bat  a  I 
stated  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  step  which  he 
proposed  te  take,  and  earnestly  begged  bin  uncle's  s*V 
vice.  Melville  immediate!?  replied.  "On  tha.aaV 
ject  of  mstrimooy  (says  he)  I  am  at  a  loan-  what  to 
write ;  aa  I  have  no  experience  of  that  happy  etats* 
With,  you  I  bow  with  reverence  to  the  dermrattans  m 


llllllvU   awgau    Haw  JAnnjvnunew  nanansj      n^nesj    ^asj 

lluded  to,  that  he  mifhi  draw.on  i 
i  the  subject,  snd  somes*  to  has 
riety  and  naieasonshleneee  of  13 


favour  of  it  which  von  quote  from  the  aacrei.  oracles, 
though  my  years  plane  me  hey oad  the  roaoh  of  thsh 
application.    Yon  stain  jthe  argnmsnte  on  Iraifc  seise 


application.  Yon  state  jthe  argnmsnte  < 
with  great  accuracy;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  j 
to  what  aide  you  incline.  Yon  entirely  pass)  over  ess 
widow,*  and  launch  oat  .in  praiaea  of  the  young  w* 
man.  This  gives  ground  for  suspecting:  your  Jain* 
ment,  and  for  thinning  that  affection  and  not  inanan  ben 
the  dominion.  Love  has  got  admittance  and  henna  am 
door  fast  bolted  on  reason.  Peruana  thin  is  earn  sauna* 
t  nesmre.  I  know  you  have  sharp  eyee,  but  in  this 
business  it  is  proper  to  make  use  of  the  eara  aba." 
Having  suggested  some  oonsideratkma,  all  In  savour  sff 
the  widowTbe  adde :  *  but  you  know  thane  things  aseeh 
better  than  I  do;  and  it  becomes  me  to  remember  uW 
adage  Tk*v***  e*  Auwc*  or  rather,  Ass  JbSsxrawss.**  Anrr 
some  ingenious  remarks  on  the  different  araeoni  of 
human  life,  backed  with  the  authority  of  Solon,  Ses- 
eca,  Varro,  and  Virgil,  he  concludes :  44  Thus,  my  dear 
James,  do  I  address  you  with  the  same  freedom  which 
the  elder  Africanus  used  with  the  younger.  Aot  a  part 
becoming  your  extraction,  your  judgment,  and  your 
prudence.  With  respect  to  what  I  hinted  about  the 
age  at  which  your  father  died,  may  heaven  avert  the 
omen  from  you,  snd  turn  it  rather  on  your  friend.  Tu 
veto  scrus  in  caJum  redeat.  You  see  what  a  prolix  let- 
ter I  have  written  you,  and  without  a  spice  of  wit  in  it 
Advise  well.  Time,  under  God,  will  direct  you.  The 
bearer  is  s-going,  and  yet  I  cannot  leave  off  prating  to 
you.  Love  is  fond  of  prating." — "  I  congratulate  my- 
self, (says  Janies  Melville  in  his  reply,)  that,  by  start- 
ing the  subject  of  marriage,  I  have  drawn  from  you 
three  golden  pages,  filled  with  proofs  of  the  greatest 
love  to  me  and  of  profound  learning  and  prudence. 
They  shall  lie  in  my  bosom,  in  place  of  a  wife,  dartag 
the  winter  months,  until  I  have  taken  that  time  for  den* 
Deration  which  the  affair  and  my  circumstances  require. 
Nevertheless  I  am  resolved  to  end  my  days,  sooner  or 
later,  in  honourable  wedlock : 


Nubile  i 

Vinctaqoe  frenis, 
Haec  nisi  regnet." 

Having  assigned  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
widow  whom  his  friends  recommended  would  be  aa 
unsuitable  partner  for  him,  he  adds :  "  I  have  not  for* 
gotten  the  saying  of  an  ancient  sage, A  A  man  < 


*  The  lady  with  whom  Janies  Melville  lodged  at  Newcastle, 
and  whom  his  friends  thought  a  fitter  match  for  him  than  the 
object  of  his  choice. 
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be  wise  and  in  lore  at  the  same  time ;'  and  I  recollect 
the  words  of  the  Italian  writer, '  Senza  moglie,  ben  die 
non  senza  donna,  avenge  che  le  coso  che  superano 
le  force  uostre  sono  piu  in  desiderio  che  in  magisterio.' 
To  the  instance  of  my  father  yc  u  might  have  added 
that  of  my  brother;  for  both  of  them  died  in  their 
fifty-third  year,  a  circumstance  which  occurred  to  my 
own  mind,  and  which  has  affected  me  not  a  little 
since  you  objected  it.  But  is  it  not  eligible  to  have  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  wife,  if  it  were  only  to  watch 
by  one's  death-bed  and  to  close  one's  eyes?  and  is  it 
not  allowed  us  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  while  we 
live?  I  thank  God  I  never  enjoyed  belter  health. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  last  effort  of  nature,  as  in  the  case 
of  my  father.  Be  it  so:  I  will  rejoice  in  it  as  the  first 
step  of  my  entrance  into  true  life ;  and  much  rather 
would  I  meet  a  premature  grave  than  suffer  the  grief 
which  I  would  feel  at  witnessing  your  death  or  the 
rain  of  the  good  cause."  * 

His  uncle  was  still  afraid  that  the  step  was  an  ira- 

C-udent  one ;  and  therefore  resolved  to  use  stronger  | 
nguage  than  he  had  employed  in  his  former  letter, 
with  the  view  of  making  htm  pause,  although  at  the  I 
risk  of  offending  him.  This  was  a  proof  of  the  truest 
friendship;  for  he  was  at  this  time  deeply  in  debt  to 
his  nephew,  and  had  the  prospect  of  yet  needing  to 
make  additional  draughts  on  his  kindness  and  liberali- 
ty. Having  made  some  remarks  on  the  intelligence! 
which  James  Melville  had  sent  him  as  to  the  state  of  j 
church  matters  in  Scotland,  and  the  prospect  of  their 
speedily  coming  to  a  crisis,  he  thus  addresses  him  : 
"Therefore  I  cannot  but  exhort  you  to  be  vigilant,  and 
prepared  with  renovated  vigour  to  fight  this  glorious 
rattle,  for  which  you  have  been  restored  to  health  and 
reserved  to  this  day.  All  effeminacy  of  mind  must  be 
laid  aside ;  the  old  man  must  be  put  off;  and  we  must 
behave  ourselves  stoutly  and  resolutely,  lest  in  the 
last  scene  of  the  conflict  we  fail  through  error  or  fear, 
■ot  to  say  dotage,  to  which  every  slip  of  old  men  is 
commonly  imputed.  Your  son,  Andrew,  has,  I  hope, 
been  with  you  for  several  weeks.  He,  with  John, 
Elizabeth,  and  Anne,  (whose  names  must  renew  the 
memory  of  your  dearest  wife,)  will  prevent  you  from 
being  fascinated  and  lolled  asleep  by  the  charms  of 
this  young  woman  so  distinguished  for  taciturnity  and 
prudence.  The  very  arguments  you  adduce  to  prove 
that  you  are  guided  in  this  affair  by  judgment  more 
than  affection,  betray  affection ;  not  to  recur  to  the  age 
which  proved  fatal  to  your  relations.   I  dare  not  say, 

Otium,  Melrine,  tibi  molestam  est: 
Otio  exultas  nimiumque  getti*; 
Otfum  Reges  simut  et  beatas 
Perdidit  \irbet. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  your  discourse  on  sepulchral 
wedlock,  and  so  forth  ?  It  is  really  qujte  extravagant, 
and  only  shows  bow  much  you  are  carried  away  by 
your  affections.  The  plain  case  is  this :  You  are  the 
father  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  at  a  very  cri- 
tical age,  and  two  of  them  daughters,  well-born,  libe- 
rally educated,  and  approaching  to  maturity.  They 
need  your  paternal  solicitude  and  watchfulness.  Your 
brother's  children  are  dependent  on  you,  and  require 
much  of  your  attention.  And,  in  these  circumstances, 
yon  ■  Conceive  that  you  hear  your  friend  Dykes, 

with  severe  brow  and  ardent  eyes,  with  an  impassion- 
ed but  affectionate  tone,  urging  these  and  similar  con- 
siderations upon  you.  I  merely  suggest  them,  and  am 
forced  to  break  off.  May  the  author  of  all  good  coun- 
sel give  you  direction.  Farewell,  and  live  in  the 
Lord,  my  dear  James,  by  far  the  best  beloved  of  all 
my  friends.  Take  time  to  deliberate.  Ftttina  lente" 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  in  this  letter 
some  severe  things,  and  that  it  contains  insinuations 
which  the  conduct  of  James  Melville  had  not  merited, 


•  Melvini  Epirt.  p.  81—90, 93—96. 
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and  which  could  not  fail  to  hurt  his  feelings.  It  drew 
from  him  a  spirited  reply,  in  which  respect  for  his 
uncle,  and  a  conviction  of  his  friendly  intentions, 
though  they  restrained,  could  not  altogether  suppress 
the  irritation  which  he  felt.  "  It  would  seem  that  I 
have  used  too  great  freedom  in  writing  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  marriage.  To  what  but  this  can  I  trace 
your  unfavourable,  not  to  say  injurious,  suspicions  of 
me — that  I  have  fallen  into  dotage,  am  playing  the 
fool,  idling,  slumbering,  and  giving  myself  up  to  love. 
Good  words,  prithee !  I  am  constrained  to  answer, 
lest  forbearance  should  injure  my  reputation  and  the 
cause  for  which  I  appear.  In  answer  to  the  charge 
of  dotage,  I  might,  as  Sophocles  says,  repeat  such 
things  as  could  not  proceed  from  a  fool  or  a  dotard.  I 
am  not  conscious  that  I  have  turned  a  hair's-breadth 
from  the  straight  course  which  I  have  been  all  along 
pursuing,  or  that  there  is  any  change  in  my  conduct, 
except  that,  as  I  draw  nearer  the  goal,  I  feci  my  mind, 
through  the  grace  of  Christ,  more  prepense  to  piety 
and  holiness.  I  live  here  daily  under  the  eyes  of  very 
acute  censors,  and  yet  1  have  not  heard  that  I  have 
been  charged  with  any  thing  foolish  either  in  speech 
or  behaviour.  It  is  true  that  I  at  present  enjoy  greater 
ease  than  I  could  wish ;  but  I  can  say  with  Virgil's 
shepherd, 

O  Meliboee,  Deus  nobis  baec  otia  fecit. 

And  perhaps  I  was  never  less  idle  than  I  now  am ;  so 
that  I  could  give  such  an  account,  not  only  of  my  for- 
mer active  life,  but  also  of  my  present  repose,  as  a 
wise  and  good  man  ought  to  batprepared  to  give.  I 
certainly  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  I  take  my  rest  in 
the  night,  and  enjoy  sound  sleep ;  God  having  blessed 
me  with  health,  and  a  mind  tree  from  corroding  solici- 
tude. Nor  do  I  deny  that  I  am  in  love ;  but  it  is  legi- 
timate, holy,  chaste,  sober  love.  But  I  think  of  a  se- 
cond marriage  !  I  do ;  and  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  it 
two  years  ago.  It  is  surely  very  unreasonable  that 
what  is  *  honourable  in  air  should  be  turned  to  my 
disgrace.  Do  not,  my  chaste  father,  measure  all  others 
by  yourself,  who,  inflamed  with  the  sacred  love  of  the 
Muses,  and  reposing  in  the  embraces  of  Minerva,  look 
with  severe  indifference  on  conjugal  felicity,  and  have 
all  your  days  abstained  from  it  for  the  sake  of  purer 
and  more  refined  delights.  But  I  restrain  myself.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  I  am  not  under  the  influence  of  the 
affections,  for  how  then  could  I  be  in  love  1  All  that 
T  profess  is  that  they  are  kept  under  the  restraints  of 
reason  and  religion. — Your  friend  Dykes  talks  scof- 
fingly  in  what  he  says  about  sepulchral  wedlock.  It 
is  a  crude  cavil,  and  savours  too  much  of  eholer.  In- 
deed, I  can  perceive  nothing  of  any  weight  in  what 
you  adduce,  except  it  be  the  incongruity  of  an  old  man 
marrying  a  young  woman.  But  1  am  not  an  old  man, 
I  am  only  elderly.  She  indeed  is  in  the  flower  of  life, 
being  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  And  who  that  is 
wise  would  not  prefer  for  a  partner  one  who  is  sound 
in  mind  and  body,  modest,  yieldiajg,  humble,  affec- 
tionate, open-hearted,  sweet-tempere|f,  and  thus  every 
way  qualified  for  rendering  life  agreeable  1  A  widow, 
or  one  of  more  advanced  age,  who  possesses  these 
properties,  is  rara  avis  in  terris.  At  least  I  can  meet 
with  none  such  here.  If  therefore  you  joncede  to  me 
the  liberty  of  taking  a  wife,  and  do  not  forbid  matrimo- 
ny entirely,  (which  I  hope  you  will  not  AO  you  must 
allow  me  to  choose  a  fit  partner  for  myself.  I  have 
many  reasons  for  not  taking  a  widow,  and  more  for 
taking  a  young  woman;  nor  do  I  want  examples  of  the 
best  men  who  have  acted  as  I  mean  to  do ;  soch  as 
Iftnox,  Craig,  Pont,  Dalgleish,  and  others  in  our  own 
church.  But,  that  you  may  know  how  differently  my 
real  friend  Dykes  •  thinks  from  your  fictitious  friend 

•  John  Dykes  was  James  Melville  brother-in-law,  as  well 
as  colleague.     He  married  a  daughter  of  John  Dury.     (Testa- 
ment Teitainentar  of  John  Dury,  in  Commissary  Ree.  of  Edin. 
2d  July,  1600.    See  also  abore,  p.  277.) 
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of  that  mint,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  yon  thai  I  bare] 
loot  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  eoogratu- 
latec  me  on  my  attaehment  to  an  excellent  young 
woman  who  entertains  for  me  a  reciprocal  affection, 
will  take  care  of  me  in  my  declining  years,  and  be  a 
solace  to  me  daring  my  exile.  I  here  only  to  request 
of  yon,  my  laving  father,  that  yon  will  form  an  eaoally 
favourable  opinion  of  my  intentions,  or  that  at  least 
yon  will  pardon  in  me  what  yon  may  not  be  able  en- 
tirely to  approve."  * 

This  letter,  convinced  Melville  that  bis  nephew's  re- 
solution waa  fixed,  and  that  he  had  prooeedsd  too  far 
in  opposing  bin  inclinations.  He  therefore  yielded 
with  as  good  a  grace  sa  possible.  M  Our  friend  Bam* 
ford  has  delivered  me  your  very  serious  and  long,  but 
not  prolix,  letter.  The  longer  the  more  agreeable; 
although  it  contained  some  things  which  I  could  not 
read  without  tears,-~Yeur  apology,  like  the  garden 
of  Adonis,  planted  with  the  most  delicious  flowers, 
and  adorned  with  bower-work,  exhales  nothing  but 

Sure  and  sacred  loves,  which,  although  of  the  most 
elicate  kind,  might  captivate  Minerva  instead  of 
Venus : 

Hkm  dulck  amor  tiactk  ia  Hectare  telii 
Imbnit:  love  nis  propria  atteas.it 
loose  meat  unions  ecu  bssam  perq 

It  has  penetrated  my  heart,  not  to  say  wounded*  it; 
and  almost  made  me  sigh  after  such  happiness.  But,) 
alas!  it  is  too  late  at  my  advanced  age.  What  re- 
mains, therefore,  hut  that  I  congratulate  yon,  and  en- 
courage you  to  go  on  in  your  virtuous  coarse  1  Yon] 
do  injustice  to  my  Dyles  nod  me  when  you  accuse  us 
of  bantering;  a  fault  which  is  not  more  foreign  to  his 
disposition  than  it  was  to  the  design  of  my  letter.  What, 
my  son !  would  I  mock  yon  on  so  serious  and  sacred  a 
subject  1  Far  be  this  from  one  who  strives  against 
every  thing  that  is  unamiahle  about  him,  or  which 
merits  the  dislike  of  good  men.  Msy  your  lovs  sno- 
eeed  and  be  crowned  with  the  most  fortunate  and 
suspicious  issue  to  yon  and  yours!  If  I  seemed  to 
oppose  it,  impute  this  to  Yourself  and  your  urgent  re- 
queat  for  my  opinion.  N&r  could  I  pretail  on  myself 
to  conceal  from  you  what  I  heard  from  others  or  sus- 
pected they  would  say,  that  I  might  excite  you  to  look 
narrowly  to  yourself  and  your  affaire  at  thia  crisis.  I 
now  congratulate  and  give  joy  to  Melissa  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Eliza.  It  is  my  prayer  that  she  may  apend  many 
happy  years  in  your  company,  and,  what  is  more,  that 
she  may  make  you  the  father  of  a  fair  offspring."  f 

The  marriage  took  place  accordingly,  and  appeals 
to  have  been  attended  with  happy  effects*  Melville 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  fair  young  niece, 
but  he  sent  his  affectionate  salutations  to  "  the  honied 
Melissa"  in  every  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  nephew, 
who  took  particular  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
compliment.  Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  pru- 
dence of  his  second  marriage,  it  is  but  justice  to  James 
Melville  to  say,  that  it  had  no  influence  in  enervating 
his  mind,  or  in  making  him  indifferent  or  remiss  in  his 
exertions  in  behalf  ef  the  cause  for  which  he  was  a 
sufferer.  He  rejected  the  offer  of  a  bishopric,  which 
Sir  John  Anstruther  made  hrm  in  the  name  of  the 
King;  he  refused  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  acceding 
to  conditions  inconsistent  with  his  principles  ;*  he  con- 
tinued to  counsel  and  encourage  his  brethren  in  ScoU 
land  by  hia  letters.;  and  he  drew  up  several  writings, 
historical  an*  anologetical,  relating  to  the  church  of  ! 
Scotland,  which  he  only  waited  the  consent  of  his 
brethren  and  a  fit  opportunity  to  publish  to  the  world.  I 
In  this  last  respect  he  had  some  ground  for  retaliating  I 
on  his  uncle,  whom  he  urged  to  perform  his  promises, 
by  putting  the  finishing  hand  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  his  work  on  the  episcopal  controversy.    This  work, 

•  Melvioi  Epittohe,  p.  114—116, 126-133.  — * 

t  Ibid.  p.  134, 141.  l'tt,  143. 
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though  not  laid  snide,  proceeded  slowly,  and  was  often 
Interrupted  by  studies  more  congenial  to  the  taste  mnd 
dispositions  of  the  nether.  To  the  friendly  lemon- 
otreneec  of  his  nepJatw,  Melville  replied  ;  "By  the 
paraphrases  of  wUeh  I  send  you  a  specimen,  I  sustain 
the  imbecility  of  mv  spirit,  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  left  destitute  of  Christian  confidence,  or  of  ist 
kind  of  consolation,  by  him  who  in  hie  mercy  has  hon- 
oured roe  to  favour  htt  cause,  if  not  by  actnal  serried, 
st  least  bv  sincere,  though  many  ways  imperfect,  pur- 
poses and  endeavours,  It  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  be 
present  to  assist  its  defenders,  and  that  I  can  do  so  lit- 
tle for  it  in  mv  shsence*  But  why  do  I  say.  it  grie?ts 
met  No 1 1  do  not  grieve,  though  1  once  grieved  that 
I  had  been  so  nnnroltUble  to  the  church  of  Christ, 


Without  rny  assistance  the  sap  rem  e  Judge  hath  pie 
ed  his  own  cause,  sod  he  will  still  plead  it.* 


minding  me  of  my  ntemise,  yon  act  a  friendly  and  a 
prudent  mutt  knowing,  as  yea  do,  my  habitual  indo- 
lence una  aupineneeo.  Yet  1  can  redeem  my  pledge 
with  no  finest  expense  or  labour.  The  controversial- 
ists to  wnom  yon  refer,  torture  ifoe  passages  of  scrip- 
ture which  they  ullage  for  pseudo-episcopacy;  sad 
their  ar£*rneots  hsve  been  already  refuted  by  others* 
Nor  do  they  plnee  their  chief  confidence  in  argument, 
but  in  the  mask  of  antiquity*  and  the  pretext  of  royil 
authority,  which  they  boasting! y  represent  as  absolute 
and  omnipotent  Tliej  dare  not  come  out  into  the 
open  field,  nor  will  they  conimit  thsmaarVen  fnf  say 
contest  which  Is  not  to  he  finally  Jesidsd  *y  the  sxM- 
tmry  will  of  an  individual.    Byrnennsoff 


pjoelamurioue,  ediets,  and  pmtendej  indicia]  wrosfftSsn, 
they  break  through  every  Urriertnni  pervert  nfl  laws) 
human  and  divine.  Keep  voerself  esssy  on  the  hssi 
of  my « thmnonic  bossting;f  lor  I  menssue  the  esses 
by  the  force  of  truth  end  not  my  own  sJfflfalin,  sjftl 


look  for  victory  over  the  prostrate  nodnekr  of  i 
vexenries  through  the  divine  bleosing.  In  e»  goods 
eauae  I  do  not  impair  of  being  nhle  nt  fount  to  answer 
when  challenged*  but  instead  of  arrogating  nary  tVeg 
to  mrael(  I  am  disposed  to  plnee  greet  oonsWeocshi 
my  brethren,  whose  diligence  in  prepurinn;  for  ths 
combat  I  cannot  but  highly  applaud.**! 
It  is  proper  now  to  turn  to  Scotia  ed,  and  take  a  i 


of  those  ecclesiastical  transactions  in  which  Melville 
felt  so  deep  an  interest.  The  same  arts  of  court  pol- 
icy which  bad  been  put  in  practice  for  a  number  of 
years  continued  to  be  employed  for  the  overthrow  of 
Presbytery.  And  as  ita  ablest  and  most  reeoiole  de- 
fenders were  either  exiled  or  imprisoned,  these  arts 
were  hut  too  successful.  The  bishops  were  conscious 
that  there  were  still  great  difficulties  in  the  wsy  of 
their  accomplishing  their  object.  While  they  were  at 
work  in  removing  these,  they  contrived  to  lsy  asleep 
the  jealousy  of  their  opponents,  and  to  bind  up  then? 
hands,  by  engaging  them  in  a  treaty  for  pence  and  ac- 
commodation. At  a  conference  held  at  Falkland  fat 
June,  1608,  and*  at  a  packed  General  Assembly  con- 
vened at  Linlithgow  in  the  subsequent  month,  both 
fiarties,  with  professions  of  mutual  regard,  agreed  to 
eave  the  matters  in  dispute  to  be  settled  by  a  eertsia 
number  of  individuals,  and  promised  upon  oath  to  ab- 
stain in  the  mean  time  from  agitating  them,  or  saying 
any  thing  in  private  or  public  which  might  tend  Is 
keep  alire  the  dissension.^  At  a  meeting  held  ia 
May,  1609,  they  renewed  thia  engagement,  and  joined 
in  a  common  address  to  the  King,  in  which  they  gave 
him  thanks  for  hia  exertions  to  settle  the  pence  of  the 
church. J  When  a  scheme  is  on  foot  for  overturning 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  a  society,  all  such  en- 
gagements to  silence  and  the  maintenance  of  pence  are 
ensnaring  and  dangerous.    In  ths  present  instance,  the 


*  Melvini  Epiatole,  p.  107, 108.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  134,135. 
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engagement  was  a  virtual  retractation  of  the  opposition 
hitherto  managed  against  episcopacy.  It  implied  an 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians,  that 
the  point  in  dispute  was  indifferent,  and  consequently 
might  be  yielded  out  of  regard  to  peace,  and  in  obedt- 
eoee  to  the  royal  authority.  It  shut  the  mouths  of  such 
a*  feared  an  oath,  and  exposed  them  to  censure  as  vio- 
lators of  their  promise  if  they  resisted  any  step  which 
their  opponents  might  take ;  while  it  imposed  no  re- 
straint on  those  who  bad  the  power  in  their  bands,  and 
had  shown  by  their  former  conduct  that  they  could 
trample  on  the  most  sacred  engagements.* 

It  was  during  this  deceitful  truce,  accordingly,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  leaders  took  a  step  which  they  had 
hitherto  carefully  avoided.  They  bad  all  along  denied 
that  there  was  any  intention  of  moulding  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  after  the  English  form,  and  had 
vindicated  the  changes  which  had  been  successively 
introduced  on  the  ground  of  their  being  necessary  for 
recovering  the  ecclesiastical  property,  or  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  King.  But  they  now  avowed  a  change 
of  sentiment.  A  new  light,  they  alleged,  had  sprung 
up  in  their  minds  during  their  late  studies ;  they  were 
convinced  that  episcopacy  was  more  agreeable  to 
Scripture  than  that  form  of  government  which  bad  been 
established  in -Scotland ;  and  they  were  willing  to  im- 
part the  reasoos  which  had  convinced  them  to  their 
brethren  who  were  of  a  different  mind.  With  this 
view  they  proposed  that  the  question  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  formal  dispute.  Considering  what  the 
conduct  of  the  bishops  had  been  for  a  course  of  years, 
their  professions  of  sudden  conversion  were  more  than 
suspicious,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  trace  their  u  new 
light*9  to  its  genuine  source.f  However,  three  of 
the  ministers  of  Fife,— Scot,  Djkes,  and  Carmichael, 
accepted  their  challenge,  and  prepared  for  the  contest. 
But  it  was  enough  for  the  patrons  of  episcopacy  to 
have  called  in  question  the  received  discipline,  and 
they  found  excuses  forputting  off  the  discussion  which 
they  had  provoked.  To  assist  them  in  the  dispute,  or 
father  to  deter  their  opponents  from  agreeing  to  it,  Dr. 
Abbot  and  two  other  learned  divines  were  sent  down 
from  England.  Without  wishing  to  derogate  from 
the  talents  of  the  English  missionaries,  we  cannot 
help  saying  that  they  grave  but  slender  proofs  of  their 
prowess  on  this  occasion.  Had  they  come  to  Scot- 
land four  years  earlier,  when  the  ablest  defenders  of 
presbytery  were  in  the  country  and  at  liberty,  they 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  signalising  them- 
selves honourably  as  the  champions  of  the  hierarchy ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  royal  insinuation  at  the 
Hampton-Court  conference,  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
they  would  have  run  no  risk  of  having  their  doctoral 
habiliments  torn,  although  the  sleeves  of  their  cas- 
socks might  perhaps  have  been  a  little  disordered  by 
the  rude  fervour  of  Scottish  eloquence.  But  their 
coming  at  the  present  time  and  traversing  the  country 
in  state,  bore  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  conduct 
of  a  bravo,  who  proudly  walks  the  stage,  when  he 
knows  that  his  antagonists  have  been  seised  by  the 
officers  of  justice  or  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 


•  Is  a  letter  to  the  Kin;,  dated  Linlithgow,  Jul/  hut,  1608, 
the  bishops  tay, "  So  now,  Sir,  as  we  hope  for  an  end  of  all  our 
contentions,  and  a  prevailing  in  your  Majesty's  service"  Ac. 
(MS.  in  BiW.  Jurid.  Edin.  M.  6.  9.  nam.  61.) 

f  When  Cowper  was  made  Bishop  of  Galloway,  an  old  wo- 
men who  had  been  one  of  his  parishioners  at  Perth,  and  a  fa- 
vourite, coold  not  be  persuaded  that  her  minister  had  deserted 
the  presbyterian  cause.  Resolved  to  satisfy  herself,  she  paid 
aim  a  visit  in  the  Canongate,  where  be  had  his  residence  as 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  The  retinue  of  servants  through 
which  she  passed  staggered  the  good  woman's  confidence;  and 
on  being  ushered  into  the  room  where  the  bishop  sat  in  state, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Sir !  what's  this  7  And  je  hae  really 
left  the  jpid  cause,  and  turned  prelate  !"— *•  Janet,  (said  the 
bishop)  there  got  new  light  upon  these  things."— "So  I  see, 
Sir  (replied  Janet;)  for  when  ye  was  at  Perth,  ye  bad  but  ae 
candle,  and  now  reVe  got  twa  before  ye:  theft  a'  your  new 
tight:* 


The  English  doctors  were  content  with  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  goo£  opinion  of  the  ministers  in 
private,  and  pronouncing  enlogiums  on  their  church- 
polity  from  the  principal  pulpits  in  the  kingdom.  Dr. 
Abbot  preached  before  the  General  Assembly  at  Lin* 
lithgow,  and  had  public  thanks  given  him  for  his  "ex- 
cellent sermon."*  Such  commendations  were  then 
less  complimentary  than  they  have  become  in  the  pre- 
sent charitable  age,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  sermon 
was  excellent.  Indeed,  a  more  prudent  choice  of  a 
missionary  could  not  have  been  made.  The  amiable 
manners,  moderation,  and  seal  for  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, by  which  Abbot  was  distinguished,  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  prepossessing  influence  in  favour  of  his 
opinions.  But  if  his  mission  contributed  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  she,  in 
her  fall,  took  a  severe  revenge  on  her  rival.  In  reward 
of  his  services  on  this  occasion,  Abbot  was  advanced 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  ;t  and  we  are  as- 
sured, by  those  who  should  know  the  fact,  that  his 
semi-puritanical  principles  and  moderate  administra- 
tion were  a  principal  cause  of  the  subsequent  ruin  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  triumph  of  presbytery,  in  England 4 
From  the  accounts  of  the  friendly  treaty  which  were 
brought  him  in  the  Tower,  Melville  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  that  measure. 
But  his  nephew,  whose  proximity  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion gave  him  a  better  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  exact  state  of  matters,  and  the  real  intentions 
of  the  ruling  party,  disapproved  of  it  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  had  warned  his  brethren  against  agreeing  to 
it.J  "  I  am  afraid  (says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle) 
that  your  solution  of  ray  scruples  is  not  satisfactory. 
These  twenty  individuals  (who  met  at  Falkland)  were 
chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  to  determine  all  mat- 
ters that  were  in  controversy*  They  have  decided 
that  the  truce,  and  the  address  approving  of  the  royal 
measures,  shall  be  published  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  none  shall  speak  against  them. 
And  they  have  promised  to  use  their  influence  to  in- 
duce their  brethren  to  acquiesce  in  this  decision.  The 
bishops  boast  to  his  Majesty  of  their  success,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  letter  subscribed  by  all  the  delegates.  It 
is  true  that  our  excellent  brethren  who  have  been  pla- 
ced in  the  front  of  the  batlle  were  far  from  intending 
this,  and  are  now  grieved  at  the  advantage  which  has 
been  taken  of  them.  But  through  their  over-confi- 
dence, the  whole  discipline  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. It  has  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I 
have  been  able  for  some  time  back  to  restrain  Car* 
roichael,  Dykes,  and  certain  others  from  disputation ; 
so  secure  were  these  young  men  in  the  strength  of  the 
cause  (which  no  doubt  is  commendable)  and  in  their 
own  abilities.  But  who  does  not  perceive  the  danger 
of  disputing  before  such  a  judge  t  for  the  king  will  be 
the  judge.  Therefore  I  dread  the  worst-— not  only  the 
overthrow  of  the  discipline,  but  also  the  thraldom  of 
conscience  under  the  mask  of  forbearance*  toleration* 
and  bonds  ef  peace.  For  what  will  not  episcopal 
men,  popish  or  protestaat,  presume  to  do  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  schemes  t  while  those  of  the  purer 
sort  will  not  dare  even  to  mutter.  N.§  has  long  ago 
finished  a  large  answer  to  Barlow ;  but  unless  he  can 
secure  a  maintenance  for  his  family  in  exile  he  is  un- 
willing to  publish  it,  and  I  cannot  urge  him*  I  also 
have  many  things  in  my  Advertorial  but  they  are  as  a 
sword  in  its  scabbard.  In  the  mean  time  the  Greeks 
are  masters  of  the  city,  which,  if  not  in  flames,  is  de- 
serted by  its  defenders."*  Melville  could  not  deny 
the  force  of  these  reasons,  but  still  he  was  disposed  to 

*  MS.  in  Bibl.  Jo  rid.  Edin.  M.  6.  9.  num.  61 . 
t  Birch's  Hist.  View  of  Negoclations,  p.  338. 
\  Heylin's  Hitt.  of  the  Presbyterians,  p.  383.    wlarendoa's 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  88,  89.     1707.  8vo. 

ICaW.  vii.  136,  303,  389,    Melville's  Decl .  Are,  p.  316. 
Probably  Mr.  John  Carmicbael,  sinister  of  £ly 
Melvini  Bpistolst,  p.  113-135, 
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ant  m  more  favourable  ooastraetion  on  the  eoedhct  of 
bis  brethren.  "  If  they  hero  erred  (em  he  in  hie  r*> 
ply)  I  em  of  opinion  that  they  have  erred  more  through 
rear  than  eelf-oonfidenee.  If  they  have  been  guilty  of 
any  oversight,  it  has  proeeeded  from  dejection  rather 
than  elation  of  mind.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  thie, 
when  we  read  what  hia  Majesty  has  lately  published* 
in  hie  contest  with  Bellanaioe,  the  orimee  which  he 
imputed  to  the  puritans,  and  the  violent  hostility  which 
he  shewe  to  the  whole  of  that  party.  Theee  declaim* 
tione  might  make  onr  hrethrea  dread  the  worst,  and 
induce  them  to  ratifY  the  bond  of  peeee**9* 

This  wae  one  of  the  amiable  Unite  in  Melville's 
character.  He  wae  himself  a  stranger  to  fear ;  and  no 
man  wae  less  disposed  to  mak;e  eonoeeeions  hurtful  to 
troth,  or  to  give  way,  even  lor  an  hour,  to  the  ineidi- 
oae  proposals  of  its  adversaries.  Yet  no .  man  wae 
more  ready  than  he  to  make  allowances  for  those  who 
failed  through  defect  of  courage  or  of  firmness;  and 
provided  he  wae  satisfied  of  their  integrity  and  good 
intentions,  he  censured  their  faults  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance and  tenderness.  He  was  even  averse  to  form 
a  harsh  judgment  of  the  motives  of  those  individuals 
whose  conduct  he  most  decidedly  condemned;  "  Not- 
withstanding the  stormy  season,  (says  he,  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  in  Scotland,)  l  have  felt  nothing  hitherto  but 
fair  and  pleasant  weather,  keeping  both  soul  and  body 
in  a  cheerful  disposition.  Such  te  the  bountiful  grace 
of  our  merciful  heavenly  Father  toward  me  in  this  vale 
of  misery  and  shadow  of  death.  So  that  nothing  has 
come  against  my  heart  to  trouble  roe,  but  the  affliction 
of  my  brethren,  and  the  bearing  down  of  the  cause  by 
the  ignorance  of  some  and  the  craft  of  others,  for  char- 
ity will  not  suffer  me  to  suspect  malice  in  eny."f- 

James  Melville's  predictions  were  soon  verified. 
During  the  time  agreed  on  for  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, the  bishops  were  busily  employed,  in  strengthen* 
ing  their  influence,  and  in  ripening  their  plans  for  exe- 
cution. At  the  parliament  held  in  1609,  not  one  of  the 
ministers  was  present  to  oppose  any  measures  hostile 
to  the  church  which  might  be  proposed.  The  Com- 
missary-courts were  suppressed;  and  the  power  of 
judging  in  matrimonial  and  testamentary  causes,  and 
in  all  others  of  a  mixed  kind,  was  transferred  to  the 
bishops  in  their  several  dioceses.:):  Large  sums  of 
money  were  expended  by  the  King  in  buying  back  the 
alienated  episcopal  lands  and  revenues,  that  the  bish- 
ops might  live  in  a  style  suitable  to  their  rank.||  Arch- 
bishop Spots  wood  was  made  an  Extraordinary  Lord 
of  Session,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  the 
episcopal  order  to  the  place  which  they  had  formerly 
held  in  that  court.§  But  nothing  contributed  more  to 
the.  advancement  of  their  designs  than  the  power  which 
they  received  from  the  court  to  modify  or  fix  the  sti- 
pends of  the  ministers.  "  By  augmentation  they  al- 
lured, by  diminution  they  weakened,  a  number  of  the 
ministry;  and  that  so  covertly,  that  one  cause  was 
pretended  publicly  and  another  alleged  in  secret."^— 
u  The  bishops  sit  at  the  helm  (says  James  Melville, 
in  a  letter  to  his  uncle ;)  the  rest  of  the  commissioners 

*  Melriai  Epistobe,  p.  134.  f  Cald.  ?ii.  210. 

J  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iv.  430,  431.  The  bishops,  in  a  Memorial 
to  his  Majesty,  bad  requested  his  interposition  to  procure  this 
power  for  them.  (Scot*!  Apoloe.  Narrat.  p.  221.  Printed 
Cald.  p.  602.)  r-    5  r 

jl  James  Melville  says  that  this  cost  the  King  "  above  300,- 
000  lib.  Sterling."  (Hist,  of  the  Decl.  Age  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  p.  265.    Situsoni  Annates,  p.  154.) 

{  This  was  one  of  the  requests  in  the  Memorial  referred  to 
in  the  last  note  bat  one.  In  a  letter,  dated  Feb.  18, 1610, 
Gladstanes  says:  "Your  Majesty  may  look  for  uniform  and 
constant  service  from  all  my  brethren,  the  prelates,  whom  also 
your  Majesty  will  please  to  encourage,— partly  when  placet  in 
the  Session  shall  vaik  by  promoting  some  moe  to  the  same, 
whillc  wilt  both  repair  the  decay  of  our  1'mngs  and  patrimony, 
and  procure  the  dependance  of  the  rest  of  the  ministry,  wno 
have  their  fortunes  and  estates  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  that 
judicatory."    (MS.  in  Bibl.  Jarid.  Edia.  M.  6.  9.  Mm.  68.) 

t  Printed  Cald.  p.  574,  57*. 
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Brace's  pulpit  beowe  the 
Crowds  of  poor  nrinlslorof  so* 
door,  pros*  mood  him  when  he 
the  soke  of  their  stipends  (the 
entirely  in  hie  -poorer)  do  every  thisw  h 
Whot  soy  you  to  thiol"*    At  lastTtW 
bishops  woo  carried  to  the  hMeflt-pfteJs  io 
King  ooald  rsios  it,  fay  the  ietwdootipw  of 
lishloaoisitioo— the  court  of  High^oonsnieu 
detestable  oou^^oee  procedure  woo  re%oli 
fixed  lowo  or  fornje  of  {notion*  woo  orated 
united  terrors  of  civil  end  eeeleei 


bod  too  power  of.  receiving  sppeoJo -fVotw  i 
eerJeel  Judicatory,  of  collie*;  Wore  it  oU 
eased  of  error  or  immorality,  end.  ell  pie 
teooboro  io  ooboolo  or  colleges,  one  tged.  with  i 
wbioh  wore  tapertiaentt  contrary  to  the  col 
order  of  the  church* *r  tsvoorabie.to  tbeeer  who  hoi 
boon  confined  or  banished  <rbr  ootiooiootiool  eflheesi ; 
end,  on  finding  them  gaUty,  it  woo  siisimsioiod  to  es> 
pose  end  exoonunnnieate,  to  fine  end  impri eon  tuts*. 
The  presence  of  on  archbishop  woo  noeieooty  to  the 
validity  of  all  ito  ineejioge,  sod  it  wee  easy  tor  fan*  ts 
summon  oooh  of  bio  colleagues  on  he  know* to  bo  dove* 
ted  to  bio  will  j  so  that  it  woo  to  nil  intent*  and  potpo* 
see  an  episcopal,  court.  ~  "Ae  it  exalted  Useblebess 
far  above  any  prolate  that  over  woo  in  Scotland,  east 

Kt  the  King  in  possession  of  thai  whisk  long  tisao  at 
d  desired  ood  hooted  foryto  wit,  too  royal  pn 
tive  and  ahoolnto  power,  to  una  too  bodies  and 
of  bio  eobjeett  at.  his  pleasure,  without,  tonu  or  pro- 
cess of  tbo  oommon  law  .*  eo>  that  out<biehope  wore  M 
instruments  of  the  overthrow  c£  the  freedom  ood  JoV 
erty  both  of  the  chnrob  nnd  leolm  of  Scotland."*      - 

Being  thus  Lords  of  parliaineut,  privy  ooasjsil,  *a> 
sion,  exchequer,  and  regality.  Modifiers  of  oulpeaea, 
Constant  Moderators «od  Visitors  of  preebyftoriea,  ani 
Royal  High  Commissioners,  the  bishops  thought  they 
might  now  safely  submit  the  question  of  episcopacy  to 
the  determination  of  a  General  Assembly.  Accord- 
ingly, a  meeting  of  that  judicatory  woo,  at  their  re* 
quest,  appointed  to  be  held  at  Glasgow. in  the  month 
of  June,  1610;  royal  missives  were  sent  to  the  presby- 
teries, nominating  the  individuals  whom  they  should 
choose  as  their  representatives  to  it ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar  came  down  from  London  as  King's  Commis- 
sioner, to  be  present  at  its  deliberations,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  every  thing  should  be  done  according  to  ths 
royal  will  and  pleasure.^ 

In  his  letter  to  the  Assembly,  his  Majesty  told  ths 
members,  that  he  had  expected,  that,  weary  of  the 
anarchy  which  reigned  among  them,  they  would  have 
solicited  him  before  that  time  to  restore  the  primitive 
government  of  the  church;  but  since  they  had  railed 
in  doing  this,  either  through  the  culpable  backward- 
ness of  the  bishops,  or  the  factious  singularity  of  tots 
meaner  sort  of  ministers,  be  had  been  obliged  to  take 
up  the  affair  himself.  He  had  called  them  together, 
he  said,  to  testify  his  affection  to  the  churoh,  and  "  not 
because  their  consent  was  very  necessary,  for  "  it  was 
very  lawful  and  granted  to  him  by  God  "  to  have  done 
the  work  "  absolutely  out  of  his  own  royal  power  and 


•  Melvini  Epistolse,  p.  126. 

+  Melville's  Hist,  of  the  Decl.  Age,  p.  270— 878. 

\  In  a  common  letter  sent  by  the  bishop*  to  his  Majesty,  re* 
questing  him  to  call  this  Assembly,  they  say :  M  We  shall  Cake, 
by  God's  help,  the  most  safe  sod  sure  tray :  and  what  we  voder- 
take,  we  shall  be  answerable  to  yoor  Majesty  for  performance. 
We  have  all  our  minuter*,  even  eveh  at  were  most  rs/tsttlry. 
ut  the  point  of  toleration.  They  wM  wmjertkmg*  to  proceed 
and  he  quiet,  because  they  cannot  kmrer  trrase."  (MS.  is 
Bibl.  Jor'td.  Kdin.  M.  6.  9.  sunt.  66.) 
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authority ;"  and  they  would  learn,  from  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar  and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  to  whom 
be  had  imparted  his  mind,  what  those  alterations  were 
which  he  was  determined  to  make  whether  they  con- 
sented to  them  or  not.  The  Assembly  was  not  of  a 
temper  either  to  resent  or  resist  these  magisterial  and 
haughty  orders.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  such  resolutions  as  would  prove  satisfactory  to  his 
Majesty,  or  rather  to  receive  what  had  already  been 
agreed  upon  between  bim  and  the  bishops ;  and  their 
report  was  immediately  adopted  and  approved.  The 
General  Assembly  held  at  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1G05 
was  condemned,  and  the  right  of  calling  and,  dismiss- 
ing Assemblies  was  declared  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  The  bishops  were  declared  mode- 
rators of  Diocesan  Synods ;  all  presentations  to  bene- 
fioes  were  appointed  to  be  directed  to  them,  in  place 
of  presbyteries ;  and  the  power  of  excommunicating 
and  absolving  offenders,  of  ordaining  and  deposing 
ministers,  and  of  visiting  all  the  churches  within  their 
respective  dioceses,  was  conferred  on  them.  In  ordi- 
nation and  deposition,  the  bishop  was  to  be  assisted 
by  the  "  ministers  of  the  bounds"  (for  the  name  of  a 
presbytery  was  insufferable  in  the  royal  ears ;)  and  if 
found  culpable  he  might  be  removed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  "  with  his  Majesty's  advice  and  cor.sent."  * 
But  these  limitations  of  the  episcopal  power  were 
merely  a  blind  thrown  over  the  ryes  of  the  simple;  j 
and  accordingly  they  were  excluded  from  the  subse- 
quent ratification  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  by  Par- 
liament.! There  were  only  five  votes  against  the  re- 
solutions. Primrose,  and  some  other  ministers  in 
Ayrshire,  intended  to  protest  against  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, hut  means  were  found  to  prevent  them  from 
carrying  their  purpose  into  execution. 

Constituted  as  this  Assembly  was,  it  is  altogether 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  particular  account  of  the 
way  in  which  it  was  managed.  It  had  no  pretension 
to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  meeting  of  the  supreme 
judicatory  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  it  had  not  the 
semblance  of  that  freedom  which  belongs  to  a  lawful 
assembly ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  less  insulting 
to  the  nation,  so  it  would  have  been  equally  good 
in  point  of  authority,  if  the  matters  enacted  by  it  had 
been  at  once  proclaimed  by  heralds  at  the  market- 
cross,  as  edicts  emanating  from  the  royal  will.  One 
fact  only  shall  be  stated.  The  Commissioner  pro- 
duced a  proclamation,  which  he  said  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  make,  abolishing  presbyteries,  and  prohi- 
biting them  to  meet  for  the  future.  While  alarm  and 
grief  at  this  intimation  sat  on  the  countenances  of 
the  members,  some  of  the  nobility,  who  were  in- 
structed to  act  their  part  in  the  farce,  rose  and  entreat- 
ed the  commissioner  to  keep  back  the  proclamation 
until  the  King  should  be  informed  of  their  present, 
proceedings;  upon  which  his  lordship,  with  affected 
condescension,  acceded  to  their  proposal,  and  promised 
to  join  with  them  in  soliciting  his  Majesty  to  rest 
satisfied  with  what  the  Assembly  had  done,  and  to 
permit  the  presbyteries  to  continue.  This  transaction 
deterred  any  from  appearing  as  protesters,  and  it  was 
industriously  circulated  through  the  country,  to  induce 
ministers  and  people  to  submit  to  the  obnoxious  deci- 
sions.    Bribery,  as  well  as  artifice,  was  practised  on 


•  In  ii  fetter  written  to  his  Mojt-.sty,  March  14,  1610,  Spots- 
wood  ta.vs:  "  They  have  at  this  time  n  strong  apprehension  of 
the  di*rnarg*e  of  presbvtcries  ;  and,  for  the  standing  thereof  in 
•ny  tolerable  sort,  will  refuse  no  conditions:  so  it  were  good  to 
use  the  opportunity,  and  cut  them  short  of  their  power,  and 
leave  them  a  bare  name,  which/or  the  present  may  please,  but 
in  a  little  time  shall  vanish."  (MS.  in  Bihl.  Jurid.  Edin.  Jac. 
V.  1.12.  num.  44) 

f  In  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  parliament,  the  conclusions 
of  the  Genertl  Assembly  n re  thus  introduced:  '|  In  manner, 
sebatance.  and  effect  following;  with  the  explanation  maid  be 
the  estaitis  6f  parliament  prcsentlie  convenit  of  some  of  these 
article*  retolued  vpoun  id  foirsaid  assemblie  of  Glasgow." 
(Act.  Pari.  Scot.  ir.  469.) 


the  members  of  this  assembly,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  the  angelical  assembly,  in  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  coins  distributed  on  the  occasion.*  Those 
who  voted  with  the  court  endeavoured  to  excuse  their 
receiving  these  <l  wages  of  unrighteousness,"  by  al- 
leging that  they  were  given  them  to  defray  their  tra- 
velling expenses. f  Two  years  were  allowed  to  elapse 
before  the  acts  of  this  Assembly  were  ratified,  and 
the  laws  in  favour  of  presbytery  rescinded,  by  par- 
liament. % 

Thus,  after  a  struggle  of  more  than  ten  years,  was) 
Episcopacy  established  in  Scotland.  The  way  in 
which  it  was  introduced  exhibits  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  introduction  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  which  it 
supplanted.  Presbytery  made  its  way  by  the  weapons 
of  argument  and  persuasion,  without  the  aid  of  the 
civil  power,  which  viewed  its  progress  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  raised  its  arm  repeatedly  to  crush  it.  Its  pa- 
trons avowed  from  the  beginning  all  that  they  intend- 
ed, and  never  had  recourse  to  falsehood  or  fraud  to  ac- 
complish their  favourite  object.  And  it  had  been 
rooted  in  the  opinions  and  afTections  of  the  nation  long 
before  it  obtained  a  legal  establishment.  Episcopacy, 
on  the  contrary,  was  the  creature  of  the  state.  It  had 
the  whole  weight  of  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
crown  all  along  on  its  side;  and  even  with  this  it  could 
not  have  prevailed,  or  maintained  its  ground,  without 
the  aid  of  those  arts  to  which  government  has  recourse 
for  carrying  its  worst  and  most  unpopular  measures. 
Deceit  and  perfidy  and  bribery  were  joined  to  fines, 
and  imprisonments,  and  banishments,  and  the  terrors 
of  the  gibbet.  Dissimulation  was  the  grand  engine 
by  which  the  preshyterian  constitution  was  over- 
thrown. While  the  court  disgraced  itself  by  a  series 
of  low  and  over-reaching  tricks,  the  aspiring  clergy  * 
plunged  themselves  into  the  deepest  and  most  profli- 
gate perjury.  They  refused  no  pledge  which  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  church-courts,  awakened  by  the  measures 
of  government  required  of  them.  When  engaged  in  a 
scheme  for  overthrowing  the  established  discipline, 
they  renewed  the  assurances  of  their  inviolable  attach- 
ment and  adherence  to  it.  |     With  the  most  solemn 

*  Sir  James  Balfour  says,  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  distributed 
among  the  ministers  '*  40,000  merks  to  facilitate  the  matter  sod 
obtain  their  suffrages.**  (Crawford's  Officers  of  State,  p.  396.) 
Nothing,  it  was  said,  was  to  be  seen  about  Glasgow,  fdr  some 
time  alter  the  assembly,  but  angels.  A  travelling  pauper, 
named  James  Read,  who  had  been  there  in  the  course  or  his 
profession,  having  heard  what  a  country  minister  rot  for  his 
vote,  railed  on  him  as  a  fool  for  selling  bis  Master  for  two  an- 
gels, when  he  (the  pauper)  had  got  three  for  nothing.  (Sina- 
•oni  Annales,  p.  124.  Row's  Hist.  p.  160.  Proceedings  of  the 
Assemblie  holden  at  Glasgow  in  1638:  MS.  penes  me,  p.  66.) 

tCald.vii.  389-406.  Row.  147— 155.  Melville's  Dec).  Age, 
277—284.  Scot.  233— 240.  Wodrow's  Life  of  Law,  p.  9. 

i  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iv.  469,  470. 

jj  On  the  2d  of  August,  1604,  all  the  members  of  the  presby- 
tery of  St.  Andrews,  including  Gladstones,  renewed  their  sub- 
scription of  the  National  Covenant,  and  at  the  same  time  sub- 
scribed the  act  of  parliament,  1592.  which  ratified  presbytery, 
as  an  authentic  explanation  of  the  discipline  which  they  swore 
to  maintain, — "  to  testify  their  harmony  and  hearty  agreement 
in  all  things  both  concerning  doctrine  and  discipline;  promis- 
ing solemnly  to  defend  the  same  always,  according  to  their 
callings,  and  never  to  come  in  the  contrary  according  to  the 
great  oath  set  down  in  the  foresaid  Confession  of  Faith.'*  And 
what  was  the  form  of  this  oath?  "  Promising  and  swearing  by 
(he  great  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  that  we  shall  continue  in 
the  obedience  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  this  kirk,  and 
shall  defend  the  same,  according  to  our  vocation  and  power, 
all  the  days  of  nur  lives,  under  the  pains  contained  in  the  law, 
and  danger  both  of  body  ane  soul  in  the  day  of  God's  fearful 
judgment  And  seeing  that  many  are  stirred  up,— to  promise* 
swear,  nnd  subscribe  deceitfully, — we  therefore,  willing  to  take 
away  all  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  and  of  such  double  dealing 
with  God  and  his  kirk,  protest  and  call  the  searcher  of  hearts 
for  witness  that  our  minds  and  hearts  do  fully  agree  with  this 
our  confession,  promise,  oath,  and  subscription,'  &c.  To  this 
engagement,  sanctioned  by  this  awful  appeal  and  protestation, 
did  Gbdstane*  sot  his  hand  immediately  after  the  moderator 
of  the  presbvtcrv.  (Extract  from  the  Record  of  Pretb.  of  St 
And.  in  Melville's  Deri.  Aire,  p.  109—111.)  Spotswood  end 
Law  subscribed  the  Book  of  Policy,  among  the  members  of  the 
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wationa  end  execratione,  they  dlaclalmed  ill  inten- 
tion of  bringing  prelacy  into  the  church,  and  swore  to 
observe  the  cautions  enacted  to  guard  against  its  admis- 
sion. Every  change  which  wae  made  was  declared  to 
be  the  only  one  intended ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  alarm 
excited  by  it  been  allayed  than  it  waa  followed  by  ano- 
ther, until  at  last  the  whole  system  of  the  hierarchy  waa 
introduced  and  established  by  the  exertions  of  those 
who  had  so  frequently  disowned  and  abjured  it.  No 
expressions  can  be  too  strong  ia  reprobating  a  scene  of 
deliberate,  systematic,  and  persevering  prevarication 
and  perfidy,  to  which  it  will  not  he  easy  to  find  a  pa- 
rallel in  the  whole  history  of  political  intrigue,  and 
which,  as  practised  by  churchmen,  muefhave  had  the 
most  pernicious  Influence  on  relirion,  by  debasing  the 
character  of  its  ministers,  especially  in  the  estimation 
of  the  higher  ranks,  whom  ther  now  vied  with  in 
honours,  and  sought  to  supplant  in  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state.  A  victory  gained  by  such  arts  was  more 
dishonourable  than  many  defeats.  It  required  only 
another  triumph  of  a  similar  kind  to  secure  the  perpe- 
tual proscription  of  episcopacy  from  this  country,  and 
to  fix  a  stigma  upon  it  which  must  induce  its  warmest 
admirers  to  wish  that  erery  trace  of  its  existence  were 
erased  from  the  annals  of  Scotland. 

A  Scottish  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Colville  com- 
municated the  result  of  the  assembly  at  Glasgow  to 
Melville*  He  was  deeply  affected  by  the  intelligence ; 
and  continued  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of  pro* 
Bound  and  distressing  silence.  When  his  grief  at  last 
found  utterance,  it  Tented  itself  in  a  Tenement  denun- 
ciation against  the  Commissioner,  Dunbar,  whom  he 
regarded,  and  Justly,  as  the  prime  apent  in  OTertnrning 
the  ecclesisstlcsl  liberties  of  his  natiTe  country.*  Not 
'  mat  he  wanted  considerations  to  alienate  the  distress 
which  he  felt  on  this  occasion.  His  conscience  ac- 
ouitted  him  of  having  wilfully  failed  in  any  part  of  his 
duty  during  the  long  and  painful  struggle ;  and  he  had 
the  aatisfaetion  to.  reflect,  that  though  the  cause  waa 
unsuccessful,  its  honour  remained  untarnished.  Until 
he  end  bis  associates  were  remoTod  out  of  the  way  by 
fraudulent  and  forcible  means,  the  enemy  gained  no 
real  advantage,  and  durst  not  attack  the  citadel,  not- 
withstanding their  knowledge  of  the  treachery  and 
feebleness  of  inanr  of  its  defenders.  With  all  his 
Tanity  and  boasttulness,  Gladstones  acknowledged 
that  they  would  hare  been  unable  to  execute  their  de- 
signs, if  Andrew  Melville  had  remained  in  the  country 
and  been  at  liberty.  The  firm  and  independent,  though 
oppressed  and  overborne,  opponents  of  episcopacy 
were  the  real  victors ;  and  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  Melville  applied  the  elegant  description  of  an  an- 
cient historian  to  himself  and  his  fellow-combatants: 
44  Cerlatim  gbrioea  in  eeriamina  ruebatur  t  mulioque 
ovtoYut  turn  martyria  glorion*  mortibus  qumrebantur, 
quoin  nunc  epiecopatus  pravit  ambitionibu*  appetuniur. 
—Nequt  majors  unquam  triumpho  vicimtu,  quam  quum 
decern  annorum  etragibu*  vinci  non  potuimu*."\ 

The  overthrow  of  presbytery  afflicted  James  Mel- 
ville as  acutely  as  his  uncle;  out  it  did  not  surprise 
him  so  much,  as  he  was  less  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of 


presbytery  of  Linlithg 
Tweeddale,  Oct.  6, 15 


(Rec.  of  Synod  of  Lothian  and 
&1.)  And,  io  the  year  1604,  they  re- 
newed their  pledges.  (Siinsoni  Annal.  p.  89,  107.  Printed 
Csiderwood,  p.  484, 485.) 

*  Scot  reports  Melville's  words  to  have  been  "  that  man 
(Dunbar)  thtt  hath  overthrown  that  kirk  and  the  liberties  of 
Christ's  kinrdome  there  shall  never  have  the  grace  to  set  bis 
foot  in  that  kingdome  againe."  ( Apoloe.  Narrat* p.  248.)  And 
thesanie  account  is  given  by  Row.  (Hist  p.  158.)  But  in 
the  confidential  correspondence  between  Melville  and  his 
nephew,  there  is  not  the  most  distant  allasion  to  any  prophecy, 
although  Dunbar's  death  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  ft  is  most 
probable  that  a  prophetical  turn  w*s  given  to  Melville's  words 
after  the  sudden  death  of  the  premier;  and  this  remark  may  be 
extended  to  many  of  those  sayings  which  have  been  recorded 
aa  prophecies  ip  the  lives  of  good  men. 

f  Melvlni  Rpist.  p.  27:  ex  Sulpitii  Seven  Hist  Sacr.  lib.  i. 
cap.  33. 
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the  late  Gc»eral 
had  anticipated  the  issue, 
the  moat  tender  strata*  ia  bit 
Jealous  of  the  personal 

reepoudenee  which  be  hM  with  hie 

land,  the  bishops  procured  aa  ovist  to 
from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  where  hm 
lees  »  hie  power  to  eotmtcn 
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change  of  abode  was  the 
giro  him  of  meeting  with 
and  fellow-suB%rer,  John  If urray.f 


giro  him  of  i 

and  fellow-*uJerer,^oho  If array  ,f  -  Bit  by  awsssuvef 
his  friends  at  court  bo  obtained  a  iwrocatfte*  of  theoK 
der,  and  was  permitted  to  take  up  bm  waideeauoasBefr 
wkk4  If  he  waa  indebted  for  this  ravo*r  6  mom* 
tereat  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  ho  sset  at  tao  amass)  thai 
with  an  injury  from  that  nobleman,  which  oared  aba 
of  any  hwliijation  which  ho  still  Wt  to  rely  oa  Ida  pa. 
tronage,  and  which i  may  bojadded  to  the  aaaafesas 
proofs  of  the  godd  aim  of  ooujltere,  •*  I  eaaaet  oss> 
deal  from  you  (eeye  ho,  In  s  letter  to  his  ooele)aas  af- 
front which  I  novo  reeerred  from  my  lord  of  Dsmaac. 
On  passing  through  Ibis  plaoetoGmagow,  1m»< 
me  once  and  again  and  a  third  time  ateoi 
charged  me,  when  I  was  asking  no  event  fk\ 
him,  to  send  for  my  aoo  Andrew,  and  haw*  bfaa  ■' 
readiness  to  accompany  bim  wbeo  ho  iotuiaad  tome 
south;  aa  he  intended  to  place  him  in  oao  of  tan  Bag* 
lish  unlvetertie*  and  would  supply  htm  whh  every 
thing  that  ne  needed.  At  oosaulemblo  enemas  I  a> 
called  the  young  man  from  France,  aod,  plarlag  hail 
before  bis  lordship  on  his  retam,  I  told  atai  that  my 
eon  waited  his  oraere.  Hetook  nonotioeof  UmiWt 
mounting  his  home  and  ooapwjtlaajnfo brows, atoeaeb* 
ed  out  his  hand  tome,  aod  departed  without  aa^itati 
word."!  Thu' proud  man  waa  eooa  after  asaajat 
down  from  hia  elovatkm,  and  mid  whin**  " 
and  couneellors  of  the  earth  teat  with,  tao  . 
who  no  longer  hear  the  rotce  of  the  oppreaaoj.** ' 

MelviHe  waa  Tisfted  in  the  Tower  by  eereral  of  ma 
supporters  of  episcopacy,  whom  he  received  in  such  a 
way  as  to  testify  his  sense  of  their  courtesy,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  told  them  hia  opinion  of  their  con- 
duct with  his  cbaracteristical  frankness  and  warmth. 
"Two  of  my  old  scholars  (sjJB  he  J  called  on  me 
when  they  were  lately  here.  The  sight  of  them  made 
my  mouth  water ;  and  I  poured  forth  mt  indignation 
on  them  in  my  usual  manner.  I  did  not  dissemble  the 
injury  done  to  the  brethren  through  their  fault.  I  ex- 
horted them  to  return  to  their  duty  and  not  to  go  oa  Is 
4  fight  against  God.'  The  injuries  done  to  myself  1 
forgave  the  commonwealth  and  church.  I  shewed 
them  that  the  arms  of  all  ought  to  be  turned  against 
the  common  enemy,  unanimity  and  fraternal  concowl 
cultivated,  and  the  exiled  brethren  recalled.  They 
agreed  with  me  on  these  points,  but  pleaded  that  the 
King  is  bent  on  maintaining  order,  and  he  must  bs 
obeyed  in  all  things : 

Et  veterem  in  llmo  ran*  cecinera  queretam. 
I  parted  with  these  civil  gentlemen  on  the  moat  civil 


6*4. 


See  his  letter  to  William  Scot  in  Printed  Calderwood,  p. 

f  John  Murray,  minister  of  Lefth,  waa  at  this  time  coalaed 
in  Dumfries-shire.  He  was  prosecuted  for  a  aermoa  coataia- 
ing  some  free  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  biahope,  which  Sad 
been  printed  without  his  knowledge.  The  Privy  Council  sav 
taioed  his  defence,  bat  the  bishops  procured  a  (etter  frost  tat 
King,  reprimanding  the  Council,  sad  ordering  Morray  into  coa- 
fineroent.  (Regist.  Secret.  Concil.  Royal  Letters,  Ac  JStfc 
March,  and  30th  April,  1608;  and  5th  March,  1609.  Printed 
Cald.  p.  580—582.)  His  sermon  was  printed  along  with  "In- 
formations or  a  Protestation,  A.  1606;**  but  it  ia  rarer/  to  bs 
found  in  the  copies  of  that  tract. 

I  Melvini  Epistole,  p.  150, 166. 

II  Ibid.  p.  IO,  184 
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terms;  tod  they  of  course  will  trumpet  everywhere  the! 
praises  of  your  friend's  profound  erudition."* 

Among  his  visitants  was  his  couutrymant  John  Cam- 
eron, who  had  come  over  at  this  time  from  France.  | 
As  he  was  favourable  to  the  ecclesiastical  plans  of  the 
court,  s  dispute  soon  ensued  between  them.  Cameron 
was  dogmatical  and  loquacious,  and  Melville  was  not 
disposed  to  allow  him  to  run  away  with  the  argument. 
When  they  were  hotly  engaged,  the  Tower  bell  gave 
warning  that  all  visitors  should  retire,  and  the  com- 
batants were  reluctantly  separated.  At  parting,  Mel- 
ville admonished  Cameron,  that  being  a  young  man, 

villi  pride,"  and 
,  from  the  time 
ejrral  part  of  reli- 
gion in  his  native  country,  and  had  hitherto  resisted 
UM  attacks  of  all  its  adversaries,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.f 

He  had  at  this  time  an  opportunity  of  becoming  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Isaac  Casaubon ;  but  he  found 
the  sentiments  of  that  great  scholar  much  altered  from 
what  they  were  when  his  epistolary  correspondence 
with  him  commenced.  During  his  residence  at  the 
French  court,  Casaubon's  attachment  to  the  reformed 
religion  had  been  shaken,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
entertained  confident  hopes  of  making  him  a  convert, 
when  his  patron,  Henry  the  Great,  was  assassinated.^: 
Oa  that  tragical  event  he  retired  into  England,  and 
was  warmly  received  by  James  and  the  bishops.  But 
though  he  obtained  a  dispensation  to  hold  two  pre- 
bends without  entering  into  holy  orders,  the  tasks  al- 
lotted to  him  were  neither  creditable  to  his  talents  nor 
congenial  to  his  feelings.]  He  who  had  devoted  his 
life  to  the  cultivation  of  Grecian  and  Oriental  litera- 
ture, and  who  had  edited  and  illustrated  Strabo,  Athe- 
bssqs,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Polyanus,  and 
Polynias,  was  now  condemned  to  drudge  in  replying 
to  the  Jesuit  Fronto  le  Due,  correcting  his  Majesty's 
answer  to  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  refuting  the  Annals  of 
Cardinal  Barooius,  and,  what  was  still  more  degra- 
ding, writing  letters  to  induce  his  illustrious  friend  De 
Thou  to  substitute  King  James's  narrative  of  the  trou- 
bles of  Scotland  in  the  room  of  that  which  he  had  al- 
ready published  on  the  authority  of  Buchanan.  Mel- 
Tille  is  mentioned  as  one  of  three  individuals  in  whose 
learned  society  he  found  relief  from  these  irksome  and 
ungrateful  occupations^  The  warm  approbation  of 
the  constitution  of  the  church  of  England  which  Cas- 
anbon  expressed,  and  the  countenance  which  he  gave 
to  the  consecration  of  the  Scottish  prelates  at  Lam- 
beth, were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Melville.^*  But 
notwithstanding  this,  he  received  frequent  visits  from 
him  in  the  Tower ;  and  on  these  occasions  they  enter- 
tained and  instructed  one  another  with  critical  remarks 
oo  ancient  authors,  and  especially  on  the  Scriptures.** 


During  his  imprisonment  he  received  marks  of  civil- 
ity and  friendship  from  several  of  the  episcopal  divines 
in  England ;  among  whom  was  Joseph  Hall,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Norwich,  and  well  known  by  his 
pious  and  ingenious  writings.* 

By  Sir  William  Wade,  the  Governor  of  the  Tower, 
he  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  every  indulgence 
which  was  consistent  with  his  safe  custody. f  Among 
his  fellow-prisoners  were  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the 
favourite  Magi  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.^ 
There  were  also  in  the  Tower  at  this  time  three 
Scotchmen  of  the  popish  persuasion;  the  noted  John 
Hamilton,  Paterson,  a  priest,  and  Campbell,  a  Capu- 
chin friar,  who  were  kept  under  an  easy  restraint,  and 
sumptuously  provided  ior.(|  Melville  had  several  in- 
terviews with  them ;  and  waited  on  the  death-bed  of 
Hamilton,  whom  he  exhorted,  though  without  success, 
to  rest  his  hopes  of  final  acceptance  on  the  atonement 
and  advocacy  of  Christ,  instead  of  the  merits  and  in- 
tercession or  creatures.f  In  the  year  1610,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Seymour,  afterwards  Duke  of  Hertford,  was  sent 
to  the  Tower  for  clandestinely  marrying  the  Lady  Ara- 
bella, who  was  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family.  On 
this  occasion  Melville  composed  the  following  coup- 
let, expressive  of  the  similarity  of  the  cause  of  Sey- 
mour's imprisonment  to  his  own,  founded  on  an  allu- 
sion to  the  lady's  name,  which  in  Latin  signifies  a  fair 
altar* 

Communis  tecum  mihi  causa  est  carceris,  Ara- 
bella tibi  causa  est;  Araqua  sacra  mihi.1T 

These  lines  be  sent  to  the  noble  prisoner  on  his  enter- 
ing the  Tower,  and  the  witty  distich  of  M  the  poetical 
minister"  was  much  talked  of  at  court.** 

In  the  month  of  November,  1610,  upon  the  return  of 
Lord  Wotton,  the  English  ambassador,  from  France, 
the  Duke  of  Bouillon  sent  an  application  by  him  to 
King  James,  requesting  him  to  release  Melville  from 
the  Tower,  and  allow  him  to  come  to  his  university  st 
Sedan.  It  is  probable  that  Melville  owed  this  inter- 
position in  his  favour  to  his  friend  Aaron  Capel,  one 


•  Melvini  Epistoto,  p.  54. 

f  Ibid.  p.  112, 113. 

\  When  Rosweid  afterwards  published  that  Casaubon  had 
intended  to  profess  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  statement 
was  strongly  contradicted  by  his  son  Meric,  and  by  Jacobus 
Cappellus.  Bat  rt  is  evident  from  his  own  letters,  that  Casau- 
bon, although  be  could  not  eati{y  digest  some  of  the  grosser 
articles  of  the  Popish  creed,  was  seriously  deliberating  on  the 
chance;  and  his  son  has  kept  back  a  part  of  one  of  his  letters 
which  contains  strong  evidence  to  that  purpose.  (Merici  Cas- 
aaboni  Epistohe,  p.  85,  89,  coll.  cum  Epist.  Isaaci  Casauboni,  p. 
60!.  Epist.  Eccles.  et  Theol.  p.  250.)  Du  Moulin  wrote  to 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  advising  him  by  all  means  to 
detain  Casaubon  in  England ;  as  there  was  every  reason  to  fear 
hit  recantation  if  he  returned  to  France.  (Casauboni  Vita,  ab 
AJmelov.  p.  55.) 

I  Bitch's  Hist  View  of  Negotiations,  p.  340i 
Casauboni  Vita,  p.  54. 
In  a  letter  to  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  Melville  mentions  this 
last  circumstance  with  regret.    (Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p. 
tlO.) 

••  Casaubon  has  preserved,  in  his  Ephcmeridts,  a  critical 
emendation  of  the  common  text  of  1  Timothy  iii.  15, 16,  which 
Melville  suggested  to  him  at  one  of  these  interviews.  He  pro- 
posed to  read  the  passage  thus:  "These  things  write  I  onto  thee 


— that  thou  may  est  know  how  thou  onghtest  to  behave  thyself  in 
the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living  God.  The 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  great  without  controversy, 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  Ac. 
(Casauboniana.  p.  93, 282.)  "  Mira  novitas  !"  exclaims  Casau- 
bon. But,  with  all  deference  to  the  learned  critic,  the  proposed 
reading  was  not  a  novelty.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Basil  edi- 
tions o?  the  Greek  Testament,  annis  1540  and  1545;  and  has 
been  adopted  by  several  modern  critics  of  great  authority. 

•  "Literasa  D.  Josepho  Hallo  christians:  amoris  et  human!- 
tatis  plenissimas  accepi;  pro  quibus  non  potoi  non  arere  rratias. 
Ejus  m  Sakmonem  opella,  nuper  edita, bene  placet*  (Meiviai 
EpistoUs.p.  99.) 

f  Melvini  Epistohe,  p.  318, 321,  923. 

t  Biographia  Brit.  art.  Harriot,  Thomas, 

II  Melvini  Epist.  p.  137.  In  the  year  1608,  James  sent  a  let 
ter  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  reprimanding  them  for 
overlooking  "  Mr.  Jobne  Hamiltoune."  (Letter  from  the  Coun- 
sall  to  his  Maiestie:  Lord  Haddington's  Collect)  About  the 
same  time  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  and  Mr.  John  Young  apol- 
ogize to  his  Majesty  "  for  the  resetting  of  one  Johne  Carobell  a 
Capuchin  frier.11'  (MS.  in  Bibl.  Jund.  Edin.  Jac.  V.  1.  12.) 
They  were  not  apprehended  until  the  year  1609. 

6  Rob.  Johnston,  Hist.  Rer.  Brit.  p.  460. 

f  The  following  translation  of  the  lines  is  given  in  the  Bto- 
graphia  Britannica  : 

From  the  same  cause  my  woe  proceeds  and  tkuu. 
Your  Altar  lovehf  is,  ana  tacrtd  mine. 

For  the  imperfection  of  the  translation,  the  apology  of  the 
learned  compiler  may  be  sustained,  that  it  is  "  almost  impossi- 
ble to  translate  these  lines  into  English  without  injuring  either 
the  sense  or  the  spirit."  But  he  has  gone  farther  wrong  in  his 
commentary,  in  consequence  of  his  being  ignorant  of  the  fret, 
that  the  poet  was  confined  for  verses  written  on  the  Royal  Al- 
tar. "  The  wit  (says  he)  consists  in  the  allusion,  grounded  on 
the  lady's  name,  signifying  in  Latin  a  fair  Altar,  and  Melvin's 
being  committed  for  the  cause  of  God's  altar,  at  least  in  his 
own  opinion."  (Biog.  Brit.  art.  Arabella  Stuart.)  This  would 
have  been  but  dull  wit,  however  sound  M  his  own  opinion"  had 
been. 

*•  Sir  Ralph  Win  wood's  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.  Row's 
Hist,  p,  173. 
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of  the  ministers  of  the  French  church  in  London,  who 
had  a  brother  in  the  University  of  Sedan*  As  the 
Duke  was  one  of  the  grandees  of  France,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  proteaiants  in  that  kingdom,  James  was 
pleased  at  having  an  opportunity  to  gratify  him  by 
granting  the  request.*  Bat  when  Melville  had  the 
prospect  of  immediately  obtaining  his  liberty,  a  formi- 
dable opposition  was  made  to  it  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  French  ambassador  at  London  thought, 
rt  proper  to  acquaint  his  court  with  the  transaction 
which  was  going  on  between  the  Duke  of  Bouillon 
and  James.  The  Queen  Regent  instantly  wrote;  that 
she  did  not  judge  it  safe  that  a  person  of  Melville's 
qualities  should  come  into  her  kingdom,  where  there 
was  already  a  sufficient  number  of  turbulent  and  rest- 
less spirits ;  and  therefore  charged  her  ambassador  to 
oppose  the  measure,  by  representing  to  James  that  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  send  to  France  an  individual 
whom  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  lay  under  restraint 
at  home  on  account  of  hie  seditions  behaviour,  f  At 
an  interview  with  his  Majesty,  the  ambassador  laid 
this  representation  before  him.  James  professed  him- 
self greatly  embarrassed  In  consequence  of  his  promise 
to  Bouillon.  The  request,  he  said,  had  been  publicly 
presented  by  Lord  Wotton ;  and,  not  suspecting  that  a 
Marshal  of  Prance,  and  one  of  the  principal  coutrsel- 
lors  of  her  Majesty,  had  not  made  her  acquainted  with 
the  application,  he  had  readily  acceded  to  it,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  prisoner  should  not  be  allowed  either  to 
preach  or  publish,  but  should  confine  himself  to  read- 
ing and  teaching  in  Sedan.  At  the  same  time,  he  pro- 
feseed  his  desire  to  oblige  the  Queen  in  this  and  all 
other  matters ;  and  only  requested,  that,  with  the  view 
of  disengaging  him  from  his  promise,  she  should  speak 
to  the  Duke  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  him  from 
insisting  on  his  request.  In  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation with  the  French  ambassador,  hia  Majesty  dis- 
covered his  etroog  antipathy  to  Melfille;  and  gave  a 
abort  narrative  of  his  life,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  guided  not  so  much  by  a  regard  to  truth,  as  by  a 
desire  to  increase  the  feara  expressed  by  the  French 
queen.  The  Duke  of  Bouillon,  he  said,  would  not  be 
so  urgent  in  his  request,  if  he  were  acquainted  with 
the  fierce  and  contentious  humour  of  the  man.  After 
he  returned  from  Geneva,  where  he  was  educated,  he 
had  been  placed  in  one  of  the  universities  of  Scotland, 
which  he  kept  in  continual  broils  during  the  four  years 
that  he  remained  in  it:  on  that  account  his  Majesty 
was  obliged  to  remove  him  to  another  university,  into 
which  he  also  carried  the  torch  of  discord  :  and,  finally, 
being  called  up  to  London  to  answer  for  his  disorderly 
conduct,  he  was  no  sooner  there  than  he  fell  upon  his 
Majesty  and  his  principal  counsellors,  whom  he  treat- 
ed so  abusively,  that  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  something  worse,  to  shut  him  up  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  still  remained 4  The  Queen  Regent  ad- 
dressed a  second  despatch  to  her  ambassador,  instruct- 
ing him  to  persevere  in  his  opposition  to  Melville's 
journey.!)  The  secret,  however,  was,  that  the  French 
court  was  not  so  much  afraid  of  the  seditious  spirit  of 
the  Scottish  Professor,  as  offended  at  Bouillon  for  pre- 
senting such  a  request  without  its  knowledge,  and 
jealous  of  his  intercourse  with  the  court  of  London.f 
Accordingly,  the  Duke  having  made  a  satisfactory 
apology  for  the  step  which  he  had  taken,  the  Queen 
Regent  withdrew  her  opposition. 

Melville  had  sent  the  earliest  information  of  the 
change  in  his  prospects  to  his  nephew.  "  The  Duke 
of  Bouillon  has  applied  to  the  King,  by  the  ambassa- 
dor Wotton  and  by  letters,  for  liberty  to  me  to  go  to 
France.  His  Majesty  is  said  to  have  yielded.  I  am 
in  a  state  of  suspense  as  to  the  course  which  I  ought 
to  take.    There  is  no  room  for  me  in  Britain  on  ac- 

•  Melvini  Epistola,  p.  173. 

•T  De  la  Boderie,  Ambamdei,  torn.  t.  p.  513—515. 

J  Ibid.  p.  530-533.        |)  Ibid.  p.  541.         $  Ibid,  p.517. 


count  of  pseudo-episcopacr---**  hope  of  say  being 
to  revisit  my  native  country*    Oar  bias  use* 


allowed  to  revisit  my  native  country*  Oar 
return  home  after  being  anointed  with  the  waters  of  the 
Thames.  Alas,  liberty  is  fled !  retigtb*  iwlsuhnwdS*. 
I  have  nothing  new  to  write  to  yon,  except  say  heaV 
tation  about  my  baniehmeitt.  I  reflect  opon  the  ac- 
tive life  which  I  spent  Jn  my  native  country  daring 
the  apace  of  thirty-six  years,  the  idle  life  which  I 
have  been  condemned  to  spend  in  prison*  the 'reward 
which  I  have  received  from  men  to*  nay  labosns,  lbs 
inconveniences  of  old  age,  and  other  thlngr of  a  afanV 
lar  kind,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  disgieuefei  ban- 
dage of  the  church  and  the  base  perfidy 
in  vain :  I  am  still  irresolute.    Shell  I 


Hon  f  shall  I  fly  from  my  native  country,  from  say  an* 
live  ehnroh,  from  my  very  self  1  Orv- shall  I  deliver 
myaelf  up,  like  e  bound  quadruned,  to  the  srifl  end 
pleasure  of  men  t  No :  sooner  than  do  this,  lean av 
solved,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  end  are  the 
extremity:  But  until  my  fete  is  fixed,  I  essnaefThe 
from  anxiety.  Be  assured,  however,  the 
earthly  affects  me  so  deeply  aa  the  treachery  of  anal 
to  God,  and  the  defection  of  our  church  in  ws  ended 
conjuncture.  Yet  our  adversaries  have  not  ell  the  ss*v 
cess  which  they  could  wish— but  I  due  net  write  al 
that  I  could  tell  yon  try  word  of  month.  Our  aflahje 
are  in  *  bad  state,  but  mere  is  still  some  froead  ef 
hope.  Take  eare  of  your  hearth,  and  seed  nee  jest 
advice,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  one  word. 


1  go,  or,  shall  I  remain  % f  •  • 
ltis< 


evident  from  this  letter  that* he  Bolt  rets 
go  abroad.  He  wee  become  attached  to  hid 
country  by  a  loog  reaidenee  in  it.  Thoegh  he  had  ne 
family  of  hia  own,  he  had  formed  attachments  wbJah 
were  nearly  as  close  end  endearing  an  those  welsh  ana 
strictly  domestic.  Hia  health  and  spirits  were  etOI  env 
commonly  good  |  but  he  had  arrfved  at  that  period  ef 
life  when  the  mind  lesss  ita  etaetle  sprint;  end  lis 
power  of- accommodating  itself  to  external  uliusss* 
stances ;  and  he  fek  averse  to  enter  Upon  a  new  aeane 
of  action  in  a  country  where  the  people  end  the  asaa- 
nera  had  undergone  a  complete  change  since  he  had 
known  them.  There  were,  therefore,  no  sacrifices, 
those  of  conscience  and  honour  excepted,  which  be 
was  not  prepared  to  make,  in  order  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  remain  in  Scotland. 

James  Melville  knew  that  all  hopes  of  this  kind 
were  vain,  and  therefore  advised  him  to  embrace  the 
offer  which  was  in  his  power.  "  Summon  up  your 
courage,  and  prepare  to  obey  the  call  of  providence. 
Perhaps  this  is  *  a  man  of  Macedonia'-— n  messenger 
from  God  to  invite  you  to  the  help  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Burgundy  and  Lorrain.  Like  the  apostle,  let  none 
of  these  things  move  you,  neither  count  your  life  dear, 
that  you  may  finish  your  course  with  joy,  and  the 
ministry  which  you  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.* 

Te  si  fata  tuis  paterentur  dare  re  riuai 
Auspiciit,  et  sponte  tua  couipouere  curu, 
Urbent  Troj&nain  primaai 
Sed  uunc  luliam 

Seeing  you  are  bound  like  Jeremiah,  you  must  so 
whither  you  are  led,  though  not  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  men,  yet  in  cheerfal  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  who  will  keep  you  in  all  his  ways.  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  is  no  choice  left,  but  a  hard  necessity 
is  imposed  on  you.  I  may  add,  that  those  who  are 
joined  with  you  in  the  same  cause,  and  I  in  particular, 
would  esteem  it  the  greatest  favouT  to  have  it  in  oar 
power  to  accompany  you.  For  what  can  I  look  for 
but  continued  distress  of  mind,  whether  here  or  st 
home  1  Take  this  then  aa  my  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, Either  I  must  go  abroad,  or  death  will  soon  be 
the  consequence.  I  entreat  you  to  act  the  part  ef 
Joseph,  and  procure  for  me  an  invitation  from  the  ills** 


•  Melvini  Epitt,  p.  173—175. 
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trious  Duke,  to  serve  in  the  church  or  schools  of 
France.  I  know  the  king  will  readily  accede  to  his 
request;  hat  if  I  leave  the  country  without  the  royal 
license,  I  will  incur  proscription  and  confiscation. 
Melissa  is  as  desirous  of  being  with  you  as  I  am,  and 
is  ready  to  accompany  me  wherever  providence  may 
direct  my  course.  She  lately  sent  you,  as  a  mark  of 
her  regard,  a  small  present,  consisting  of  an  embroid- 
ered cloak,  a  neck-kerchief,  and  some  other  articles, 
trimmed  with  her  own  hands.  Have  you  received 
them  ? — I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  my  soul  fails  and 
molts  within  me,  and  the  tears  rush  into  my  eyes  at 
the  thought,  of  which  I  cannot  get  rid,  that  I  shall  see 
your  face  no  more.  While  I  write,  my  sweet  Melissa, 
my  only  earthly  solace  in  my  solitude  and  exile,  over- 
come with  womanly  grief,  wets  my  bosom  with  her 
tears,  and  desires  me  to  bid  you,  in  her  name,  a  long 
tare  well.  And  I— Would  to  God  you  had  long  ago 
closed  my  eyes  at  Montrose.  I  can  write  no  more. 
Eternal  blessings  rest  upon  you.9'  * 

While  Melville  remained  in  a  state  of  suspense,  he 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty  on 
terms  less  hard  than  banishment.  He  addressed  a 
letter  to  Sir  James  Sempill,  in  which,  after  modestly 
Stating  his  claims,  "  at  least,  to  an  honest  retreat  from 
warfare,  with  the  hope  of  burial  with  his  ancestors," 
he  offered  his  services  to  prince  Henry,  who  was  then 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age.f  The  prince, 
whose  character  was  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of 
his  father's,  would  have  received  him  into  his  family 
with  the  utmost  pleasure,  if  he  had  been  left  to  his 
own  choice.  But  there  was  no  ground  to  hope  that 
the  King  would  permit  such  an  instructor  to  be  placed 
about  the  person  of  his  son,  of  whose  active  spirit  and 
popularity  he  was  already  become  jealous.  Melville 
wisely  committed  the  affair  wholly  to  the  discretion  of 
Sir  James  Sempill,  Sir  James  Fullerton,  and  Thomas 
M array ;  X  on  whom  he  placed  a  more  entire  depend- 
ence than  on  any  other  or  his  acquaintance  about  the 
court.  In  his  letters  he  often  expresses  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  kindness  which  they  had  shown  him 
during  his  imprisonment.  Of  Sempill  in  particular  he 
writes  in  the  following  terms  to  his  nephew :  "  Did 
my  friend  Sempill,  the  assertor  of  my  liberty,  visit  you 
in  passing  !  If  he  did,  as  he  promised  he  would,  why 
have  you  not  said  a  word  about  him  1  All  my  friends 
owe  much  to  him  on  my  account.  He  takes  a  warm 
interest  in  my  studies  as  well  as  in  the  welfare  of  my 
person ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  am  persuaded  that  he 
takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  cause.  The  court  does 
not  contain  a  more  religious  man,  one  who  unites  in  a 
greater  degree  modesty  with  genius,  and  a  sound  judg- 
ment with  elegant  accomplishments.  In  procuring  for 
me  a  mitigation  of  my  imprisonment,  he  has  shown, 
both  by  words  and  deeds,  a  constancy  truly  worthy  of 
a  Christian.  If  you  meet  with  him  on  his  return  (for 
he  means  to  return  with  your  hero)  thank  him  on  my 


•  McUini  Epistolse,  p.  176, 184. 

f  Original  Letter  to  Sir  James  Sempill  of  Bel  trees:  MS.  in 
Archiv.  Eccl.  Scot.  vol.  xxriii.  num.  6. 

-  \  Thomas  Murray  was  tutor  and  secretary  to  Prince  Charles, 
•ad  afterwards  provost  of  Eton  College.  He  was  the  son  of 
—  Murray  of  Wood  end.  (Douglas's  Baronage,  p.  286.) 
His  Latin  Poems,  which  were  published  separately,  are  includ- 
ed in  the  Delitim  Pottarum  Scoiorwn.  Various  tributes  were 
paid  to  him  by  the  i>oets  of  the  afce.  (Leochai  Epigram  ma  ta, 
p.  38,44. 87.  Dombari  Spier,  p.  114.  A  ret.  Jon* torn  Poem,  p, 
281.  Middelb.  164t.)  In  the  year  1615,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Archbishop  Gladstones,  to  have  him  removed  from  the 
ri-ince,  Mas  ill -affected  to  the  estate  of  the  kirk."  (Letters 
from  Archbishop  Spots  wood,  to  Mr,  Murray  of  the  Bedcham- 
ber, January  30,  and  February  6,  1615.  Wodrow's  Life  of 
Spottwood,  p.  51,  52.)  His  appointment  to  be  Provost  of 
Eton  College,  in  the  year  1621,  was  opposed,  partly  on  sus- 
picions of  bis  purUanum.  (Cabala,  p.  289,  290.)  He  died 
••anno  set.  59.  A.  D.  1623,  April  9;"  (Le  Neve,  Mon.  An*,  vol. 
i.  p.  86;)  and  left  behind  him  fire  sons  and  two  daughters. 
(Latter  will,  extracted  from  Registry  of  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  Canterbury.) 
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account ;  for  he  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  has 
effected  my  liberation  completely,"  * 

In  the  month  of  February,  1611,  Melville  received  a 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  stating  that  he  had 
procured  his  release  from  the  Tower,  and  inviting  him 
to  Sedan. |  On  this  occasion  he  felt  great  embarrass- 
ment as  to  pecuniary  matters.  The  government  was 
so  illiberal  as  to  make  him  no  allowance  for  bearing 
his  expenses.  He  had  been  obliged  to  support  him- 
self in  the  Tower,  where  every  individual  who  per- 
formed the  smallest  service  expected  to  be  rewarded 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  prisoner.  His  finances 
were  so  much  exhausted  that  he  could  not  fit  himself 
out  for  making  an  appearance  tn  a  foreign  country 
suited  to  his  station  and  connexions.  And  his  nephew, 
on  account  of  certain  extraordinary  expenses  which  he 
had  lately  incurred,  felt  himself  unable  to  relieve  him. 
The  urgency  of  his  necessities  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
feelings,  are  well  described  in  a  letter  written  by  him 
at  this  time  to  James  Melville,  relating  to  a  collection 
which  his  friends  in  Scotland  proposed  to  make  for 
him.  *•  Our  friend  of  Ely  (says  he)  writes  to  me  that 
I  owe  much  to  our  brother  at  Stirling ;  referring,  I 
suppose,  to  the  collection  which  has  Been  so  much 
talked  of,  and  which,  I  am  afraid,  must  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  an  exaction  rather  than  a  voluntary  offer- 
ing, and  a  gift  to  men  rather  than  God.  I  know  that 
I  am  under  great  obligations  to  Patrick,^  both  on  pub- 
lic and  private  grounds.  But  my  nature  will  not  suf- 
fer me,  as  the  orator  says,  to  enrich  myself  from  the 
spoils  of  others,  and  especially  of  strangers  on  whom 
I  have  no  claims.  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable that  my  necessities  should  be  relieved  by  such 
of  my  brethren  as  are  able  and  willing,  considering 
that  1  am  reduced  to  these  straits  not  for  any  evil  that 
I  have  done,  but  for  the  public  cause  of  Christ  which 
they  profess  in  common  with  me.  *  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive*  is  an  apostolical  saying,  which 
it  is  easier  to  use  and  act  upon  when  fortune  flows  than 
when  it  ebbs.  As  it  is  the  mark  of  a  haughty  mind 
to  spurn  the  benevolence  of  brethren,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  suit  my  disposition  to  grasp  at  mo- 
ney which  has  been  wheedled  from  a  miscuous  multi- 
tude by  fair  and  flattering  speeehes.  Necessity,  you 
will  say,  has  no  law.  But  what  necessity  can  be  so- 
great  as  to  warrant  one  to  compromise  the  character 
of  a  good  man,  or  to  sacrifice  one's  reputation  7  To 
sound  a  trumpet  in  bestowing  a  favour  betrays  osten- 
tation ;  and  an  ingenuous  and  modest  person  will  not 
be  fond  of  having  a  noise  made  at  the  receiving  of  a 
favour.  It  was  always  my  desire  1o  be  concealed  in 
the  crowd,  even  when  the  field  of  honour  appeared  to 
ripen  before  me.  But  I  act  a  foolish  part  in  reasoning 
so  stoically  about  gifts  of  which  nothing  has  yet 
reached  me  but  the  sound.  I  will  not  purchase  hope; 
nor  will  I  ever,  on  my  own  account,  extort  money  by 
eucharistical  letters.  What  I  am  requested  to  do  is, 
to  give  thanks  to  Simpson  and  Gillespie,  (both  of  them 
most  deserving  men,)  and  to  their  flocks,  with  the 
view  of  stimulating  them  to  the  making  of  a  collec- 
tion. This,  if  not  a  preposterous,  is  certainly  not  a 
very  honourable  course.  I  could  de  many  tilings  for 
others  which  I  would  blush  to  do  for  myself.  Advise 
me  how  to  act,  or  rather  take  the  management  of  the 
business  into  your  own  hands.  You  know  how  utterly 
unpractised  I  am  in  such  affairs.1'  ]     The  collection 


•  Melvioi  EpistoUe,  p.  78.  Three  epigrams  by  Melville  ure 
prefixed  to  a  work  against  Selden  by  Sir  James  Sempill,  entitled, 
"Sacrlledge  sacredly  handled— Lond.  1619  "  4to.  Sir  Jamet 
was  the  author  of  "  Cassandra  Scoticana  to  Cassander  Anglira- 
nut;"  (see  above,  p.  195;)  and,  in  part,  at  least,  of  a  satirical 
uoem  against  the  church  of  Rome,  called,  the  Packman's  Pater 
Noster/'— Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  in  mentioning  Semnill's 
death,  February  1825,  extols  his  character  and  his  friendship 
for  Melville.  (Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  148.) 

f  Cald.  yii.  466. 

t  Patrick  Symsoo,  minister  of  Stirling. 

||  Melviai  Epitt  p.  167-170. 
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was  made  and  remitted  to  him ;  bat  it  came  M  late  r 
almost  to  prove,  as  he  expresses  U,  wttmUarde  opn 
diner** 

His   health   had   hitherto   remained   uncommon] 
good ;  bat  it  began  at  last  to  softer  from  eonfinemeau 
and  he  was  seised  with  a  few.    On  the  certificate  of 
the  physician*  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  Towe 
and  to  enjoy  the  free  air  for  a  Jew  days  within  tea 
miles  of  London.   Bat  hs  was  prohibited  from  comju 
near  the  coart  of  the  King,  Queen,  or  Princcf  Daring 
this  interval  he  was  visited  by  the  Earl  of  Cassili 
who  insisted  on  making  another  attempt  to  proem 
liberty  for  him  to  return  to  his  native  country.    B\ 
although  his  lordship  exerted  all  his  influence,  tl 
terms  dictated  by  the  court  were  so  hard  that  Merrill 
rejected  them  at  once.  %  Some  of  the  Scottish  bishoi 
who  happened  to  be  in  London  joined  in  the  Earl 
application ;  and  Spotswood  went  so  far  ss  to  reqaesi, 
publicly  on  bis  knees,  that  Melville  might  be  seat  It 
the  University  of  Glasgow.    His  Majesty  humoured 
the  farce,  by  turning  to  his  courtiers,  and  extolling  the 
Christian  spirit  which  the  archbishop  displayed  in 
interceding  tor  the  capital  enemy  of  his  order.  | 

Having  recovered  bis  health,  Melville  sailed  f< 
France,  after  having  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  fbs 
the  space'  of  four  years.    Before  going  aboard  the  ve§» 
sel  he  wrote  the  following  hasty  lines  to  his  affectionate 
nephew: 

"  My  dear  son,  my  dear  James,  farewell,  farewell  in 
the  Lord,  with  your  sweet  Melissa.    I  must  now  go  to 
other  climes.    Such  is  the  plessuie  of  my  divine  si 
heavenly  Father ;  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  fruit  of  his 

E eternal  love  towards  me.  Why  should  I  not,  win  B 
e  has  recovered  me  from  a  sudden  and  heavy  distem- 
per, and  animates  me  to  the  journey  by  so  many  tokei 
of  his  favour?  Now  at  length  I  feel  the  truth  of  the 
pesage  which  I  have  frequently  pronounced,  That  it 
behoved  me  to  confess  Uhriat  on  a  larger  theatn  | 
which,  so  far  as  it  may  yet  be  unfulfilled,  shall  soon,  I 
augur,  receive  a  complete  verification.  In  the  menu 
time  I  retain  you  in  my  heart,  nor  shall  any  thing  in 
this  life  be  dearer  to  me,  after  God,  than  you.  Tl 
excellent  Capel  has  in  the  most  friendly  manner  re- 
commended you  by  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  but 
has  as  yet  received  no  answer.  To-day  I  set  out  en 
my  journey  under  the  auspices  of  Heaven  :  May  G< 
in  his  mercy  give  it  a  prosperous  issue.  Join  with  n 
in  supplicating  that  it  may  turn  out  to  his  glory  and  tl 
profit  of  his  church.  Although  I  have  no  uneasiness 
about  my  library,  yet  I  must  request  you  to  etiaip 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  its  keeping  to  be  careful 
of  it,  both  for  my  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  church, 
to  which  I  have  dedicated  myself  and  all  my  property. 
"Who  knows  but  we  may  yet  meet  again  to  gjve  thanks 
publicly  to  God  for  all  his  benefits  to  us  1  Why  should 
we  not  cherish  the  hope  of  better  days ;  seeing  the 
fraud  and  pride  of  our  enemies  have  brought  us  to  a 
condition  which  appears  to  prognosticate  the  ruin  of 
the  lately-reared  fabric  ?  Our  three  pretended  bishops 
affirm  that  they  urged,  and  on  their  knees  supplicati  i 
his  Majesty  to  restore  me  to  my  native  country ;  but 
you  know  the  disposition  of  the  men,  and  what  was 
the  drift  of  their  request.  In  the  mean  time  write  to 
me  frequently  by  Capel  concerning  every  thing,  ami 
especially  what  is  doing  respecting  the  ecclesiastic  i 
history.  I  am  mach  grieved  at  the  imprisonment  of 
my  young  friend  Balfour,  your  sister's  son ;  if  I  can 
procure  his  liberty,  by  the  assistance  of  foreigners,  T 
shall  look  upon  it  as  a  favour  conferred  en  myself. 
The  vessel  is  under  weigh,  and  I  am  called  aboar 
My  salutations  to  all  friends.  The  grace  of  God  be 
with  you  always.     From  the  Tower  of  London— ^ju 


embarking-~oD  the  day  after  the  funeral  of  your  May 
ecu  us,  the  19th  of  April,  161 1. 

Yours  as  his  own,  in  the  Lord, 
ANDHBW  MELVILLE,*** 


chapter  x^un—iem* 


MsiA'tJUJE's  Exception  in  France — Scotchmen  in  lb*  1 
mm  Universities  there— -Uoitertity  of  Sedan — Melt  HI* '■  Em* 

ployiuenl  in  it — -His  Correspondence  with  hit  Nephew— 
Death  of  Robert  Wilkie  tud  John  Joaston^-Mekitlc  lesirs 
Sedan  for  a  *hort  tins e*—  lot* Uigerice  from  Srottaod — Cea- 
•fancy  of  Forbe*  and  other  banished  Minister* — Death  of 
James  Melville — Scottish  Student!  at  Sedan — MeNiUe  op- 
poses ihc  Arm  in  is  n  Sentiments  of  Tlienqi — Hi*  Opint&a  of 
the  Artie  Let  of  I>rlb  Assembly— Change*  on  Univenilt  of 
St*  Andrew*—  Defence  of  the  Scattiin,  Chorc-H  ajcaimt  I^Se- 
nns— MeJvilk**  Health  decline*— H»  Death— Clirirtrr  sad 
Writ  in  ga. 

On  tan ding  in  France,  Melville  stopped  for  a  abort 
time  at  Rouen*  At  Paris  he  was  affectionately  rt> 
cetred  by  ooe  of  his  scholars*  George  Sib  bald  of  Rao* 
I  keilloi>over  and  Gibiistouu*  who  was  then  prosecuting 
bis  studies  in  the  French  capital,  and  who,  after  la- 
king  tbe  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  Padua,  Spent 
bis  time  and  fortune  in  promoting  literature  and  sci- 
ence in  his  native  country  ,f  He  was  also  hospitably 
entertained  by  Du  Moulin,  the  well-known  protestaat 
minister  of  Paris,  who  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
learning  which  he  displayed  La  eoDversatkm.  The 
Frenchman  had  heard  that  he  was  un  pru  coitrtf  and 
therefore  was  afraid  to  enter  with  him  on  a  controversy 
which  was  then  keenly  agitated  nmoog- ihe  T 
of  France.  These  feara  were  however 
for  Mel  villa -a  sentiments  en  that  subject  were  very 
moderate.  After  remaining  a  few  days  in  Paris,  be 
repaired  to  Sedan,  and  was  admitted  to  the  place  des- 
tined for  hint  in  the  university*^ 

The  protestanta  of  France  had  at  ibis  time  six  «sa* 
veratttea;  Montanban,  Saumur,  NisnJea,  MontpeUier* 
Die,  and  Sedan. |  Besides  these,  they  had  fifteen  col- 
iegpB*  erected  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  which 
languages,  philosophy,  and  belles  let  I  res  were  taught} 
The  number  of  Scotchmen  who  taught  in  these  semi- 
naries was  great.  They  were  to  he  found  in  aM  the 
universities  and  colleges ;  in  several  of  them  they  Held 
the  honorary  situation  of  Principal ;  and  in  others  the? 
amounted  to  a  third  part  of  the  Professors.  Moat  of 
them  had  been  educated  under  Melville  at  St  As* 
ifewihf 

The  territory  of  Sedan  and  Rau court  had  long  form- 
ed a  separate  principality,  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
under  the  DuLea  of  BeuilW,  who  were  petty  sov- 
ereigns, but  subject  to  the  crown  of  France.  About 
the  year  1579,  a  university  was  erected  in  the  town  of 


*  Melvini  Epistolae,  p.  176, 185.  f  Cald.  vii.  p.  466. 

\  Melvini  Epistolae,  p.  295. 

||  Row's  Hiit.  p.  348,  349.  We  can  be  at  no  loss  in  judging 
of  Spots  wood's  sincerity  on  this  occasion,  after  reading  wh  | 
he  has  said  of  Melville's  banishment,  in  bis  History,  p.  499, 500. 


■  Melvini  Ep.stnliieP  p.  188— 190. 

+   Sihhniii  exprr-Mrs  his  eajjemets  to  see  Melville*  after  hk 


long  imprisonment*  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Horace*  Ul  ■ 
juventm*.  Sir.,  (Letter  to  Bojd  of  Troth  rig.  May  14,  till: 
Wodrasr's  Life  of  Boyd*  p.  53>)  Dr.  George  SibbakJ  is  rnts- 
tioned  in  [nquii,  Rctornsl-  Spec*  Pile.  num.  t  IB.  Comp.BfidL 
1*23.  Vita  A  ret  Jchnstoni;  Poet.  Scot.  Musae  Sacra,  torn,  t.pi 
%%%,  x\]\.  Ixiv.  Dnrabari  Epigram*  n,  133.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  his  MS  S,  hi  the  Advocates  Library  at  Edinburgh.  Hii 
only  printed  worfc*  as  far  as  I  know,  beside*  his  academical 
theses,  it  4l  Repulse  bene  et  aalubriter  »iveodi — Edinb-  1701;" 
published  by  bis  nephew,  Sir  Robert  Stbbeld,  He  married 
Anns  de  Maliverne,  a  French  lady*  ard  the  relict  of  Robert 
Rovd  of  Trochrig,  (Genera)  Register  of  Deeds,  vol,  DLr.  L 
39.* b;  and  vol*  pj.xxxt.  tStfa  April,  1653 J 

i  Ltitcr  from  Du  Moulin  to  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  May  39. 
1611 :  Wod row's  Life  of  Robert  Boyd*  p*  SB, 

||  Quick's  Synod  icon,  vol*  L  p.  330,  3St.  SOT .  389.  Tbb  is 
exclusive  of  those  of  ftu,  Orthes  and  Lescar  (the  tiro  last  wen 
united)  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  and  Beam. 

i  Quick's  Synod  icon,  vol.  i,  p.  275,  3»0,  388* 

1  It  was  my  intention  to  subjoin,  in  the  notes,  an  accoaetof 
such  Scotchmen  ss  were  teachers  io  the  proteataat  acadamits 
of  France;  but  1  find  that  there  is  not  room  for  it* 
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Sedan  by  Robert  de  la  Marck,  Duke  of  Bouillon.*  By 
marrying  his  only  child,  Henry  de  la  Tour,  Viscount 
of  Turenne,  had  succeeded  to  his  titles  and  domains.f 
He  proved  a  great  patron  to  the  university,  which  was 
supported  partly  by  his  munificence,  and  partly  by  a 
sum  of  money  annually  allotted  to  it  from  the  funds  of 
the  National  Synod.  It  had  professorships  of  Theol- 
ogy, Hebrew,  Greek,  Law,  Philosophy,  and  Human- 
ity .±  Walter  Donaldson,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and 
known  as  the  author  of  several  learned  works,  was 
Principal  and  Professor  of  Natural  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, during  all  the  time  that  Melville  was  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 0  Another  of  bis  countrymen,  John  Smith, 
was  also  a  Professor  of  Philosophy .$  James  Capel- 
Hjs,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Sedan,  taught  the  Hebrew 
elass.  Though  not  so  acute  and  bold  a  critic  as  his 
brother  Lewis,  he  was  possessed  of  extensive  learning, 
and  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Melville.f 
The  Professor  of  Divinity  was  Daniel  Tilenus,  a  na- 
tive of  Silesia,  who,  having  come  to  France  in  his 
youth,  recommended  himself  to  the  ohief  persons 
among  the  Protestants  by  his  conduct  as  tutor  to  the 
Lord  of  Laval,  and  as  a  writer  in  defence  of  the  re-. 
formed  cause.**  The  profession  of  Divinity,  which 
Tilenus  had  hitherto  sustained  alone,  was  now  divided 
between  him  and  Melville.  The  former  taught  the 
system  while  the  latter  prelected  on  the  Scriptures. 
Each  delivered  three  lectures  in  the  week,  and  they 
presided  alternately  in  the  theological  disputations. f| 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1612,  Melville  was 
gratified  by  receiving  an  affectionate  letter  from  his 
nephew.  "  Ah,  my  dear  father !  Are  you  well  1  where 
are  you!  what  are  you  doing?  do  you  still  remember 
me!  I  have  almost  forgotten  you  for  some  months, 
so  much  has  my  attention  been  occupied  with  my  pe- 
tition to  the  King.  I  have  received  for  answer,  that 
lean  have  no  hopes  but  in  the  way  of  yielding  an  ab- 
solute submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  late  assembly 
at  Glasgow :  so  that  I  despair  of  returning  to  my  na- 
tive country."    Before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  an- 


*  Emanuel  Tremellius  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Sedan 
when  he  died  in  1580.  (Melch.  Adami  Vitae  Exter.  Thcoi.  p. 
143.    Teissier,  Eloges,  iii.  179.) 

f  Maraollier,  Histoire  de  Henry  de  la  Tour,  Due  de  Bouillon, 
p.  139, 167, 173.  Vie  de  Mornay  du  Ptessis,  p.  153, 219.  La- 
val, HUt.  of  the  Reform,  in  France,  vi.  879. 

f  Quick,  i.  330,  342.  Bayle,  Diet,  art  Perrot,  Jficolt. 
Bayle  had  been  a  professor  at  Sedan.  Henry  IV.  allotted 
45,000  crowns  annually  to  the  National  Synod ;  and  Lewis  XIII. 
added  45,000  livres.  In  1609,  the  Synod  granted  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sedan  1500/.,  of  which  70W.  was  to  be  jfiven  to  the 
Professor  of  Divinity.  The  annual  sum  given  to  it  from  1612 
to  1620  was  4000/.  (Aymons,  Synodes,  Nationaux  des  Eglises 
Reform,  de  France,  torn,  i,  p.  378.) 

J  Donaldson!  Synopsis  (Economics,  Pnefat.  Paris.  1620.  Two 
er  works  of  his  are  mentioned  in  Bayle.  Diet.  art.  Dotmld- 
jo*,  Ovmlter.  He  is  called  "  Poeta  Laureatus,"  (Leochssi  Epi- 
gram, p.  21.)  that  is,  one  who  had  taken  a  degree  in  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  **  Walterus  Donaldson  armiger,  utri  usque  juris 
doctor  apud  Rupellam  in  Gallia,  natus  in  abredonia — fuit  filins 
legitimes  Alexandn  Donaldson  armigeri  (ex  nobilissima  et  an- 
tSquissima  fanilia  donaldoram  in  regno  nostra  Scotia*  oriund.) 
et  Elisabeths  Lamb  quae  fuit  filia  legitima  Da*  id  is  Lamb,  Ba- 
idd'is  de  Donkenny.  (Liters  Prosapiss  Alex*  Donaldson 
Medicmae  Docloris,  dat.  Edin.  Not.  15.  1642:  MS.  in  Bibl. 
Jurid.  Edin.  W.  6. 26.  p.  21.  Conf.  A.  3. 19.  num.  116.) 

$  Steph.  Morinus,  vita  Sam.  Bocharti,  p.  2;  apud  Bocharti 
Opera,  torn.  i. 

T  Colomesii  Gallia  Orientals,  p.  157,223.  Colomies  says: 
u  Ludovicus  Capellus,  Jacobi  unicus  frater."  But  in  a  letter 
to  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  Ludovicus  calls  Aaron  Cape  I  of  London 
his  brother.  Wod row's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  80.)  There  are  two 
poems  by  Melville  prefixed  to  a  work  of  James  Capellus,  enti- 
tled "  Historia  Sacra  et  Exotica— Sedani  1613.*'  Capellus  in 
trodaces  Melville's  opinion  on  a  question  which  he  discusses  in 
the  coarse  of  that  work,  calling  him  "  vir  doctissimus  et  col- 
lega  charissimus."  (Hist.  Sacr.  p.  236.  Wolfii  Curss  Crit.  in 
Nov.  Test  torn.  iii.  p.  657.) 

**  Memoires  de  Mornay  du  Plessis,  torn.  ii.  p.  455,  456. 
Quick's  Synod,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  Epistres  Franchises  a  Mons.  de 
la  Scale,  p.  420. 

+f  Mons.  de  Lanne  to  Trochrig;  Sedan,  Nov.  20,  1611: 
Wod  row's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  58. 


awering  this  letter,  Melville  received  two  letters  from 
the  same  quarter,  expressing  great  distress  at  not  hav- 
ing heard  from  him,  and  communicating  ample  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  state  of  matters  in  Scotland. 
The  bishops  were  triumphing  in  the  exercise  of  their 
newly-acquired  pre-eminence,  and  daily  received  fresh 
proofs  of  the  royal  favour.  A  remark  of  Chancellor 
Seaton  was  mnch  talked  of:  "  If  our  bishops  get  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  they  must  be  happy  men ;  for  they 
already  reign  on  earth."  Not  satisfied  with  ruling 
the  church-coorts,  they  claimed  an  extensive  civil 
authority  within  their  dioceses.  The  burghs  were  de- 
prived of  their  privileges,  and  forced  to  receive  such 
magistrates  as  their  episcopal  superiors,  in  concert 
with  the  court,  were  pleased  to  nominate.*  No  oppo- 
sition was  at  this  time  made  to  them:  The  nation  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
threatening  proclamations  of  the  King,  and  the  des- 
potical  powers  of  the  High  Commission.  "How 
shall  I  mention  the  state  of  our  church!  "  says  James 
Melville.  "  It  overwhelms  me  with  grief,  shame,  and 
confusion.  All  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  it 
have  laid  aside  their  concern.  The  pulpits  are  silent 
A  deep  sleep  has  fallen  down  upon  our  prophets.  The 
hands  of  all  are  bound.  Issachar  crouches,  like  an 
ass  under  his  two  burdens.  The  pangs  of  death  are 
come  upon  ine :  fear  and  trembling  have  seized  me : 
horror  covers  me.  O  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
that  I  might  fly,  that  I  might  wander  far  away,  and 
lodge  in  the  desert ! " 

James  Melville  informed  his  uncle  of  the  decease  of 
two  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintance  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews.  "  The  father  of  St.  Leonard's 
College,  our  steady  friend  Wilkie,  has  happily  ended 
his  days.  He  has  left  all  his  property  to  the  college, 
and  nominated  our  acquaintance  Bruce  for  his  succes- 
sor, to  whom  he  kindly  commended  the  care  of  my 
John.  I  hope  your  muse  will  not  be  forgetful  of  that 
good  man  and  sincere  friend.  How  much  more  happy 
is  he  than  I !  But  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  long  in  fol- 
lowing him.  Indeed,  unless  you  had  survived  to  ani- 
mate me,  and  my  Melissa  had  watched  over  my  health, 
my  poor  soul,  pierced  with  wounds,  would  ere  now 
have  quitted  its  prison.  But  I  endure  by  the  strength 
of  God>  and  comfort  myself  with  your  words,  •  Who 
knows  but  we  may  yet  meet  again  V  Ah  !  when  will 
that  day  arrive !  "  f— •"  Your  colleague,  John  Jonston 
(says  he,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  November)  closed 
his  life  last  month.  He  sent  for  the  members  of  the 
university  and  presbytery,  before  whom  he  made  a 
confession  of  his  faith,  and  professed  his  sincere  at- 
tachment to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  our  church, 
in  which  he  desired  to  die.  He  did  not  conceal  his 
dislike  of  the  late-erected  tyranny,  and  his  detestation 
of  the  pride,  temerity,  fraud,  and  whole  conduct  of  the 
bishops.  He  pronounced  a  grave  and  ample  eulogium 
on  your  instructions,  admonitions,  and  example ;  crav- 
ing pardon  of  God  and  you  for  having  offended  you  in 
any  instance,  and  for  not  having  borne  more  meekly 


*  In  the  rear  1609,  Archbishop  Spots  wood  put  a  stop  to  the 
election  of  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow;  and  wrote  to  the  King 
in  the  following  terms:  ••  In  all  humblenes  I  present  my  opin- 
ion to  your  roost  sacred  Majesty  that  it  may  be  your  Highaes 
gracious  pleasure  to  command  them  of  new  to  elect  the  Bail- 
lies  that  were  nominate  by  jour  Majesty  in  your  first  letter,  and 
to  signify  that  it  is  your  High  net  mind  that  they  have  no  Pro- 
vost at  this  time."  (MS.  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  M.  6.  9.  num.  65.) 
Two  years  after  he  treated  the  town  of  Ayr  in  the  same  man- 
ner. (Letter,  Spots  wood  to  Beltrees,  Oct.  12, 161 1 :  Wodrow's 
Life  of  Spotswood,  p.  36.)  Archbishop  Gladstanei,  in  a  letter 
to  the  King.  June  9, 1611,  says:  "  It  was  your  pleasure  and  di- 
rection,—that  I  should  be  possessed  with  the  like  privileges  in 
the  election  of  the  magistrals  there  (in  St.  Andrews,)  as  my 
lord  of  Glasgow  is  endued  with  in  that  his  city.— Sir,  whereas 
they  are  troublesome,  I  will  be  answerable  to  your  majesty  and 
Counsell  for  them,  after  that  I  be  po«sessed  of  my  right." 
(MS.  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  M.  6. 9.  num.  72.) 

+  This  letter  is  dated  July  15, 1611.  (Melvioi  Ep'utobe,  p, 
198-196.) 


'  t\  ■ 


tin  OF  ANDREW  MCLTILLS. 


fssl  to  be  a*  vain,  hy  a  •fari*  word,  or  the  slights** 
mark  of  our  approbation  1  God  forbid  that  a  cause 
whieh  is  destitute  of  intrinsic  strength,  and  the  innate 
excellence  of  virtue,  shook*  receive  from  on  a  prop  to 
its  weakness,  or  a  covering  to-  4ts  turpitude  I  Suffer 
the  eel&eoovieted  rogues  to  walk  on  their  own  feet, 
and  wa  shall  soon  see  them  tall  by  their  own  act  Let 
as  not  fear  their  wiles,  hot  torn  our  eyes  to  Him  who, 
sitting  above,  governs  all  things,  and  overrate*  Jhem 
to  the  good  of  those  who  love  him.  He  that  ahall 
oeme  will .  oome  without  delay,  and  will  eleanse  hie 
ieor,  and  consume  the  chaff  and  rubbish  with  the  fire 
of  hie  wrath.  I  have  been  grieved,  but  not  staggered 
at  the  weakness  of  A.  D.+  who  has  '  raftered  so  many 
things  in  vain.'  He  will  not  add  to  the  strength  of 
those  to  whom  he  has  gone  over,  nor  will  he  weaken 
ue  whom  he  has  deserted.  The  crown  which  he  has 
taken  from  his  own  head  he  has  placed  on  ours.  I 
am  not  moved  by  the  foolish  judgment  of  vain  court- 
iers, nor  by  the  empty  triumrihs  of  the  bishops :  such 
winds  cannot  shake  the  foundation  on  which  we  rest. 
If  they  appear  tor  a  time  to  be  victorious,  they  shall 
feel  at  last  that  those  who  vanquish  in  a  bad  cause, 
vanquish  to  their  ruin.  At  the  name  time  we  ought 
net  rashly  to  contemn  the  peace  and  liberty  offered  us 
in  the  name  of  the  prince.  But  if,  under  the  external 
mask  of  liberty,  they  seek  to  draw  us  into  a  slavery 
worse  not  only  than  imprisonment  and  exile,  but  than 
the  loss  of  life  itself  we  are  not  to  purchase  the  liberty 
of  our  bodies  by  the  enthralling  of  our  souls.  I  had 
rather  remain  the  captive  of  a  legitimate  sovereign  than 
bscoms  the  servant  of  illegitimate  lords.  I  esteem  it 
more  honourable  to  carry  the  chains  of  a  lawful  king 
than  to  wear  the  insignia  of  usurping  prelates.  In  the 
former  ease  I  em  a  witness  with  Christ  in  the  hope  of 
his  glory :  in  the  latter,  perjured  and  nn  associate  with 
wicked  men,  I  would  be  found  attempting  to  rebuild 
the  city  which  had  been  thrown  down  and  laid  under  a 


eurse,  would  share  of  her  plagues,  and  be  involved  in 
her  ruin.  Pardon  my  boldness.  It  would  have  be- 
come a  son  to  be  more  modest  in  writing  to  a  father. 
But  grief  and  indignation  at  the  present  deplorable  state 
of  affairs,  and  at  the  hard  condition  of  good  men  who 
cannot  obtain  corporal  liberty  without  submitting  to 
spiritual  bondage,  have  unconsciously  drawn  these  re- 
flections from  my  pen."t 

Melville  must  have  been  gratified  with  the  spirit 
which  breathed  in  this  letter.  He  could  not  despair 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country  as  long  as  they  had  such 
friends  as  Forbes.  Under  the  mortifications  which  he 
felt  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  public,  and  the  defection 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  received  their  edu- 
cation under  him,  he  could  not  say  that  he  "  spent  his 
strength  for  nought  and  in  vain,"  when  he  had  been 
the  means  of  training  up  a  few  individuals  of  such  rare 
virtue  and  constancy.  The  next  letter  which  he  wrote 
te  his  nephew,  shews  how  much  the  late  intelligence 
from  Scotland  had  cheered  him.  "  I  cannot  but  hope 
for  every  thing  good  from  Bruce.  The  court-rumours 
are  vain  and  calumnious,  especially  with  respect  to  he- 
roes like  him,  adorned  with  every  virtue.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  hear  good  accounts  of  Patrick  Sim  son,  the 
faithful  bishop  of  Stirling,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
same  stamp  with  him.  Godscroft  has  written  to  me 
once  and  again,  ardently,  vehemently.  I  love  the  sin- 
cere zeal  and  undaunted  spirit  of  that  excellent  roan 
and  most  upright  friend.  Would  to  God  that  the 
equestrian,  not  to  say  the  ecclesiastical,  order  could 
boast  of  many  Godscrofts  !£     Our  friend  Welwood  has 


*  This  probably  refers  to  Andrew  Duncan,  who  bad  been 
lately  allowed  to  return  from  banishment  in  consequence  of  his 
making  some  acknowledgments  to  the  King  respecting  the  As- 
sembly held  at  Aberdeen.  fCald.  vii.  500—503.)  He  was  af- 
terwards prosecuted  before  the  High  Commission,  and  impris- 
oned for  nonconformity  to  the  Articles  of  Perth.  (Wodrow*s 
Life  of  Andrew  Duncan,  p.  4—11.     Printed  Cald.  p.  730,  764.) 

f  Melvini  Epist.  p.  32£-3*9. 

\  This  refers  to  the  letters  which  David  Hume  of  Godscroft 


ahwvniftea  tome?  bet  eft, 

er,  nor  do  I  reckon  it  grndsnt  to  reply  to 
ins;  to  their  desire.  Yon  know  say  eMspoaittoa  long 
ago.  I  am  unwilling,  lor  too  mere  purpose  of  snaking 
a  skew  of  good~will*to  gratify  my  frieade  in.  nook  a 
way  as  may  involve  them  in  troehle,  evea>  nil 
they  request  it  of  me.  The  Lord,  osj  whose,  nod 
on  the  pleasure  or  wishes  of  men,  I  depend  wholly, 
has  his  own  times.  I  keep  nil  my.  Meads  io  my  eye : 
I  carry  mem  in  my  koeom :  I  rfnernend  them  in  tea 
God  of  mercy  in  my  daily  prayers.  Whet  nomas  te. 
my  hand  I  do :  I  fill  op  mr  station  to  the  beet  of  my 
ability:  my  conversation  is  in  heaven.:  I  nei " 
portnne  nor  deprecate  the  day  of  my  death  s  1 1 
my  post:  I  aspire  after  things  divine:  aba 
which  are  human  I  give  myself  little  trouble*  In  pne, 
I  live  to  God  and  the  church:  I  do  not  sink  under  ad- 
versity :  I  reserve  myself  for  better  doys.  If  y  mind  is 
prepared  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  strong  in  the  Lord, 
for  whose  sake  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  death  in  mat 
new  mid  living  way  which  he  hath  eoneeornted,  and 
which  leads  to  heaven  alike  from  every  quarter  of  me 
globe."* 

A  letter  from  Sir  James  Fnllertoo,  whieh  he  rcosiiei 
in  the  month  <  " 

inge  whieh  i 
dearest  friend, 

phew,  James  Melville,  was  no  more*-  Hie  health  had 
for  some  time  been  in  a  state  of  decline,  which  wan 
accelerated  by  grief  at  the  issue  of  public  afiaim  in 
Scotland,  which  his  extreme  sensibQirv  diapoaed 
to  brood  over  with  too  intense  and  exclusive  an 


rrom  PiTjames  reiienon,  wawn  me  rcemvan 
ith  of  April,  1614,  gave  a  shock  to  bis  fenV 
i  it  required  all  his  fortitude  to.  bear.  His 
end,  nnd  most  afteottooate  and  dutiful -us- 


In  consequence  of  the  importunity  of  bin  rrisnaV 
ritation  nom  i 


and  an  apparently  earnest  invitation 
Gladstanes,  he  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  in  too  beginning 
of  the  year  1614,  to  arrange  mattere  for  hie  return  t» 
Kilrrany,  or,  if  this  was  found  impracticable*  jo.rseigs 
bis  charge  and  make  permanent  prpviaion  for  that  pa> 
ith.  But  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he  wan  taken  ss 
ill  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed  on  the  journey,  and  with 
difficulty  returned  to  Berwick.  The  medicines  pis- 
scribed  by  the  phystciana  failed  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  distemper,'  which  soon  exhibited  alarming 
symptoms.  He  received  the  intimation  of  his  danger 
with  the  most  perfect  composure,  and  told  his  friends 
that  he  was  not  only  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  but 
satisfied  that  he  could  not  die  at  a  more  proper  season. 
On  Wednesday  the  19th  of  January,  he  "  set  his  house 
in  order ;"  and  all  his  children  being  present,  except 
his  son  Andrew,  (who  was  prosecuting  his  theological 
studies  at  Sedan,)  he  gave  them  his  dying  charge  and 
parental  blessing.  His  friend  Joshua  Dury,  minister 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  Patrick  Hume  of  Ay  ton,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  shown  him  great  kindness  during  his 
residence  at  Berwick,  waited  by  his  bed-side.  The 
greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  prayer.  When 
he  mentioned  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  prayed  for 
repentance  and  forgiveness  to  those  who  had  caused 
a  schism  in  it  by  overturning  its  reformed  discipline; 
and,  addressing  those  around  him,  he  said  :  "  in  my 
life  I  ever  detested  and  resisted  the  hierarchy,  ss  a 
thing  unlawful  and  antichristian,  for  which  I«am  aa 
exile,  and  I  take  you  all  to  witness  that  I  die  in  the 
same  judgment."  He  made  particular  mention  of  his 
uncle  at  Sedan ;  gave  him  a  high  commendation  for 
learning,  but  still  more  for  courage  and  constancy  in 
the  cause  of  Christ;  and  prayed  that  God  would  con- 
tinue and  increase  the  gifts  bestowed  on  him.  In  the 
midst  of  the  acute  pain  which  he  endured  during  that 
night  and  the  succeeding  morning,  he  expressed  his 


had  written  to  bishops  Law  and  Cowper  in  defence  of  Presby- 
tery. Wodrow  has  collected  a  number  of  them  in  his  Life  of 
Hume,  p.  18 — 40,  and  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Cowptr. 
44 1  wish  they  were  printed,  (says  James  Melville,)  one  would 
scarcely  desire  to  see  any  thins;  better  on  the  subject."  (Mel- 
vini Epist  p.  194.) 
•  Melvini  Epist.  p.  MS. 
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resignation  and  confidence  chiefly  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  and  often  repeated  favourite  sentences  from 
the  Psalms  in  Hebrew.  Being  reminded  by  some  of 
his  attendants  of  the  Christian  assurance  which  the 
apostle  Paul  had  expressed  in  the  prospect  of  his 
death,  he  replied  :  "  Every  one  is  not  a  Paul ;  yet  I 
have  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  and  I  am 
assured  that  I  shall  enter  into  glory." — "  Do  you  not 
wish  to  be  restored  to  health  ?"  said  one  of  the  attend- 
ants. •*  No ;  not  for  twenty  worlds."  Perceiving  na- 
ture to  be  nearly  exhausted,  his  friends  requested  him 
to  give.them  a  token  that  he  departed  in  peace ;  upon 
which  he  repeated  the  last  words  of  the  martyr  Ste- 
phen, and  breathed  gently  away.* 

He  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
eighth' year  of  his  banishment.  From  the  account 
given  of  him,  and  the  extracts  produced  from  his  let- 
ters, in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  his  character.  The 
presbyterian  ministers  of  that  age  were  in  general 
characterized  by  piety,  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of 
parochial  duties,  disinterestedness,  public  spirit,  and 
the  love  of  freedom.  In  James  Melville  these  quali- 
ties were  combined  with  the  amiable  dispositions  of 
the  man,  and  the  courteous  manners  of  the  gentleman. 
Though  of  a  mild  temper,  and  not  easily  provoked,  he 
possessed  great  sensibility;  could  vindicate  himself 
with  spirit  when  unjustly  attacked ;  and  testified,  on 
all  occasions,  an  honest  indignation  at  whatever  was 
base  and  unprincipled,  especially  in  the  conduct  of 
men  of  his  own  profession.  He  felt  a  high  veneration  j 
for  the  talents  and  character  of  his  uncle ;  but  he  was 
a  confidential  friend  and  able  coadjutor,  not  a  humble 
dependent  or  sycophantish  admirer;  and  his  conduct 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  thrown 
on  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  served  to  display 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  to  unfold  the  en- 
ergy of  his  characterj"  •*  He  was  one  of  the  wisest 
directors  of  church-affairs  in  his  time,"  says  C alder- 
wood  '<  For  that  cause  he  was  ever  employed  by  the 
General  Assemblies  and  other  public  meetings ;  and 
acted  his  part  so  gravely,  so  wisely,  and  so  calmly, 
that  the  adversaries  could  get  no  advantage."  Besides 
what  he  had  published  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
he  prepared  several  treatises  for  the  press  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  His  Supplication  to  the  King,  in 
the  name  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  work  on  which 
he  bestowed  great  pains,  is  composed  in  an  elegant 
and  impressive  style.  Possessing  less  fancy  than  feel- 
ing, his  poems,  which  are  all  written  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity ;  but  from  this 
censure,  some  parts  of  his  Lamentation  over  the  over- 
throw of  the  Church  of  Scotland  deserve  to  be  ex- 
empted.^ 

The  distress  which  Melville  felt  at  receiving  the  ti- 
dings of  his  nephew's  death  was  calm  and  silent,  be- 
cause it  was  deep.  It  is  expressed  with  a  tender  sim- 
plicity in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  him.  J  In  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Dury  at  Leyden,  he  says :  "  The 
Lord  hath  taken  to  himself  the  faithful  brother,  my 
dearly  beloved  son,  Mr.  James  Melville,  in  January ; 
as  1  am  informed  by  Mr.  James  Fullerton.  I  fear  mel- 
ancholy to  have  abridged  his  days.  He  was  in  great 
perplexity  and  doubt  what  to  do,  as  ye  know  and  as 
Mr.  Bam  ford  wrote  me;  and  I  answered  by  these  let- 
ters which  I  sent  to  you.  I  cannot  tell  if  they  be  yet 
beside  you  ;  but  I  persuade  myself  he  has  never  seen 


•  Cald.  MS.  rii.  505—513. 

f  When  some  urged  that  James  Melville  might  be  allowed 
to  return  home,  although  it  was  dangerous  to  set  his  uncle  at 
liberty,  archbishop  Spottwood  is  said  to  have  replied:  "Mr. 
Andrew  is  but  a  blast,  but  Mr.  James  is  a  crafty  by  ding  mart, 
sad  more  to  be  feared  than  his  uncle."  (Wodrow*s  Life  of 
James  Melville,  p.  146.) 

1  See  Note  OO. 

ft  This  epitaph  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Libelhts  Supple* 
of  James  Melville.    (See  Note  OO.) 


them.  He  was  resolved  to  accept  no  restitution  with- 
out you  and  Mr.  Forbes.  Now  he  is  out  of  all  doubt 
and  fashrie,*  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  suffering  here: 
God  forgive  the  instruments  of  his  withholding  from 
his  flock.  I  cannot  write  more  at  this  time.  If  ye 
have  received  the  particulars  of  his  sickness  and  his 
death,  I  pray  you  let  me  know  the  circumstances  at 
large."+ 

Besides  the  civilities  which  he  showed  to  all  the 
students,  Melville  paid  particular  attention  to  such  of 
his  countrymen  as  came  to  the  university  of  Sedan. 
Among  these  were  John  Dury,  afterwards  well  known 
for  the  persevering  exertions  which  he  made  to  accom- 
plish a  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches,^  and  the  learned  Dr.  John  Forbes,  son  to  the 
bishop  of  Aberdeen.])  Dr.  Arthur  Jonston,  the  poet,  also 
8 pent  a  considerable  part  of  his  early  life  in  the  universi- 
ty of  Sedan.  His  juvenile  effusions  prove  that  he  lived 
on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  Melville,  who  treated  dim 
with  kindness  as  the  nephew  of  his  former  colleague, 
and  could  not  fail  to  be  pleased  with  a  young  man 
whose  literary  taste  was  so  congenial  to  his  own,  and 
who  had  already  given  flattering  presages  of  those  ta- 
lents which  entitle  him  to  rank,  as  a  sacred  poet,  next 
to  Buchanan.  $ — During  bis  residence  at  Sedan,  Mel- 
ville kept  up  a  correspondence  with  different  literary 
characters  on  the  continent,  of  whom  Heinsius,  Go- 
marus,  and  Du  Plpssis  were  the  principal,  f 

In  addition  to  his  ordinary  academical  employment, 
he  was  involved  at  this  time  in  a  controversy,  which 
was  peculiarly  delicate  from  the  connexion  in  which  he 
was  placed  with  the  individual  who  was  his  principal 
opponent.  At  his  first  coming  to  Sedan,  he  found  seve- 
ral of  the  students  infected  with  Arminianism.**  His 
col  league  Tilenus,  after  publishing  against  this  system 
of  faith,  became  a  convert  to  it.jj  But  instead  of 
avowing  the  change,  he  exerted  himself  covertly,  and 
contrary  to  his  subscription,  in  instilling  his  new 
opinions  into  the  minds  of  the  students.^t  Melville 
had  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of  every  thing  like  du- 
plicity and  breach  of  trust.  He  accordingly  concurred 
with  some  of  his  colleagues  in  exposing  an  insidious 
attempt  to  pervert  the  sentiments  of  the  young  men 
under  his  charge,  and  to  ruin  the  university.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  Tilenus  left  Sedan,  and  became  an 
open  and  virulent  adversary  of  Calvinism. ||J 


»  Trouble. 

t  Letters  from  Melville  to  Robert '  Durie.  num.  5 :  MS.  in 
Bibl.  Jar  id.  Edin.  M.  6.  9.  num.  42.  These  letters  are  written 
in  English. 

I  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Dury  at  Lejdeo.  (Melville's 
Letters  to  Durie,  num.  4.) 

||  See  the  Preface  and  Letters  prefixed  to  his  Latin  transla- 
tion of  his  Cither's  Commentary  on  the  Revelation,  Amst  1646. 
He  is  known  bv  his  learned  work,  Instrvctiorut  Hulorico- 
Theologica\  in  z  vols,  folio. 

{  Vita  A  ret.  Jonstoni,  in  Poet  Scot  Mas.  Sac.  p.  xxxu  xxxv. 
In  the  works  of  Jonston,  besides  an  encomiastic  |>oein  on  Mel- 
ville, are  Lush*  Amabei ,  consisting  of  a  poetical  correspond- 
ence supposed  to  have  passed  between  the  author  and  Tilenus 
and  Melville,  at  Sedan.  Tilenus  is  rallied  on  the  long-delayed 
birth  of  a  daughter,  and  Melville  on  his  being  childless  ana  an 
old  bachelor.  fArturi  Jonstoni  Poemata,  p.  371,  387—397. 
Middelb.  1642.) % 

f  Letters  to  Robert  Durie,  passim.  Wod row's  Lite  of  Boyd, 
p.  53.  58. 

••  Melvini's  Letter's  to  Robert  Durie,  num.  1. 

tf  Walchii  Btbtiotheca  Theologies,  torn.  ii. jp.  544, 558. 

tt  Letter  from  Rivet  to  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  Dec.  5, 1617;  ia 
Wodrow's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  194. 

(HI  Scot!  t««  tvX«,t«c  Paraclesis,  p.  34,  35.  Eawtolae  Eccles. 
et  Theolog.  p.  1 7, 616, 619, 770.  Le  Vassor,  Histoire  de  Louis 
Xnt.  torn.  iv.  p.  606. 

Tilenus  showed  himself  so  violent  and  unfair  in  his  represen 
tations  of  the  opinions  of  his  old  friends  that  the  more  judicious 
Remonstrants  were  ashamed  of  his  conduct.  Yet  a  late  con- 
troversial writer  against  Calvinism,  in  stating  the  opinions  of 
his  opponents,  has  given  the  propositions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
not  in  the  words  of  the  Synod  itself,  but  of  its  adversary 
Tilenus,  as  "  Me  most  moderate  and  impartial  account  of  their 
proceedings !"  (Copleston's  Enquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of 
Necessity  and  Predestination,  p.  317,318.)    But  this  is  not  all: 
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Spotswood  betrmyu  his  igirarance,  as  well  as  his 
Spleen,  fa  the  short  seoonnt  which  he  gi?es  of  Mel- 
ville after  he  waa  released  from  the  Tower.  "  He  wss 
sent  to  Sedan,  (ssys  he,)  where  he  lived  in  no  great 
respect,  and  contracting;  the  gout  lay  almost  bedfast  to 
his  death."  *  Considering  his  advanced  sge  when  he 
was  banished  to  France,  it  would  not  have  excited 
surprise  if  be  hsd  spent  the  remainder  of  his  daja  in 
inactivity,  or  without  performing  any  thing  which  at- 
tracted the  public  attention.  But  tbe  facts  which  we 
have  stated  testify  the  contrary.  Nor  durst  the  bishops 
of  Scotland  grant  permission  to  this  same  unrespected 
and  bedfast  invalid  to  return  to  his  native  country,  al- 
though they  knew  that  the  act  would  have  gained  them 
the  greatest  credit.  .  The  archbishop  ought  to  have 
avoided  any  allusion  to  Us  disorder,  consideriog  that 
it  was  contracted  in  tbe  prison  to  which  the  bishops 
had  been  the  instruments  of  dooming  him.  He  had, 
indeed,  begun  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  but  not 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  him  from  performing  his 
professional  duties,  to  subdue  the  undaunted  spirit  of 
which  his  adversaries  stood  in  so  much  swe,  or  even 
to  mar  his  wonted  cheerful ness.t  In  s  letter  written 
in  the  year  1619,  he  saya,  as  if  in  snswer  to  the  above 
insinuation:  "Am  I  not  threescore  and  eight  years 
old  i  unto  the  which  age  none  of  my  fourteen  brethren 
came  f  And  yet,  I  thank  God,  I  eat,  I  drink,  I  sleep  as 
well  ss  I  did  these  thirty  years  bygone,  and  better  than 
when  I  was  younger*- in  tjpso  flirt  adolacentim.  Only 
the  gravel  now  and  then  seasons  my  mirth  with  some 
little  pain,  which  I  havs  felt  only  since  the  beginning 
of  March  the  laat  year,  a  month  before  my  deliverance 
from  prison.  I  feel,  thank  God,  no  abatement  of  the 
alacrity  and  ardour  of  my  roiiid  for  the  propagation  of 
the  truth.  Neither  use  I  spectacles  now  more  than 
ever;  ves,  I  use  none  at  all,  nor  ever  did,  and  see  now 
to  read  Hebrew  without  points,  and  in  the  smallest 
characters.  Why  may  I  not  live  to  aee  a  changement 
to  the  better,  when  the  prince  shall  be  informed  truly 
by  honest  men,  or  God  open  his  eves  and  move  his 
heart  to  see  the  pride  of  stately  prelates  1"  %  In  a  let- 
ter written  to  the  same  correspondent  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  he  saya:  **I  thank  yon,  loving 
brother,  for  your  care  of  us ;  bat  I  fear  I  put  you  to 
over  great  charge  in  paying  for  my  letters,  which  I 
would  not  do  if  I  were  sure  that  my  letters  would  be 
delivered  in  case  I  would  pay  for  them  ;  such  is  either 
the  negligence  or  greediness  of  this  age.    I  know  your 

the  quotation  it  purely  apocryphal.  The  propositions  are  not 
those  of  Tilenus,  nor  are  they  taken  from  a  work  of  his,  but 
from  a  satirical  dialogue  or  mock-trial,  published  by  an  anony- 
mous sectary  during  the  Cromwellian  Protectorate,  into  which 
the  name  of  Tilenus  was  fictitiously  introduced.  The  work  is 
entitled  "  Tbe  Examination  of  Tilenus  before  the  Triers,  in  or- 
der to  his  intended  settlement  in  the  Office  of  a  Public  Preacher 
in  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Utopia.**  The  following  are  the  names 
of  some  of  the  Triers:  Dr.  Absolute,  Mr.  Fatalitie,  Mr.  Narrow- 
rrace,  alias  Stint-grace,  and  Dr.  Dam-man.  Now,  if  it  had  so 
happened  that  the  propositions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  had  been 
pat  into  the  mouth  of  this  last  personage  instead  of  Tilenus, 
we  should  no  doubt  have  been  told  by  the  learned  Provost  of 
Oriel  College,  that  this  said  Dr.  Damn-man  was  a  "  most  mo- 
derate and  impartial"  writer,  and  left  to  seek  lor  him  and  his 
works 


who  could  trust  Heylin  as  an  authority,  deserved  to  fall  into 
such  ridiculous  blunders.— As  tbe  subject  has  been  introduced, 
I  most  be  allowed  to  add,  that  tbe  publications  against  Cal- 
vinism which  have  lately  appeared  in  England  are,  in  their 
statement  of  the  question,  unfair;  in  their  reasoning,  shallow; 
and,  in  respect  of  the  knowledge  which  they  display  of  the 
history  of  theological  opinions,  contemptible. 

•  Hist.  p.  500? 

f  Speaking  of  Spotswood '•  behaviour  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly held  in  1617,  Simson  says:  "  Necnon  Aire  re  et  debacchari 
in  And  ream  Melvinum,  virum  optimum,  et  faedissimis  calomniis 
absentem  mordere  qui  presentem  nisi  tremulus  videre  via  po- 
tuerit."     ^Annales,  p.  137.) 

t  Letters  to  Robert  Dune,  nam.  1. 


loving  heart;  hot  It  fa  MisftmtfM  e*  mj  pint  to  har- 
den yon  too  much*  Take  this  JBmgMtk  word  ia  good 
part— it  fell  out  of  the  pen.  My  heart  ia  a  gbsara  hiart, 
and  as  good  or  better  hot  ever  it  waft,  both  toward  Goi 
and  man.  The  Lord  only  be  praieea  theeeotj  la  whoa* 
belonga  all  glory.  Who  can  tell  whan  outer  tads  eee- 
fneion  it  may  pleeae  him  to  draw  oat  aoase  good 
to  the  comfort  of  hia  children  and  reliefof  hfi  aer 
Courage,  courage,  brother !  JutHiMmm  unmilmi  eaeav 
toimmgi$Moria£$.tn  And  in  the  year  lvloyb*  write* 
again  to  Dory :  "  Let  the  bishop*;  be  mowdtwarpa  :• 
we  will  lay  up  our  treasure*  in  heaven,  what*  tfcwy  he 
safe.  My  colic,  gravel,  and  gout  be  meeisWaafeia  (bat 
not  importune)  to  apoll  my  patience,  bnt  to  araraiet 
my  faith.  My  health  ia  better  nor  I  would  look  far 
at  thia  age:  praised  be  the  true  Mediator,  to  wheet 
glory  may  it  serve,  and  to  the  benefit  of  his  cbanoh-t 

After  hie  settlement  at  Sedan,  he  ma,uaatad  hfe 
friends  in  London  to  embrace  any  favourable  effo*- 
tunity  that  might  offer  for  procuring  hie  lesauiatiu*. 
But  thia  be  did  not  ao  much  from  any  bopee  of  enoeim 
which  he  entertained,  ss  to  show  "  that  he  bad  set 
thrown  off  all  regard  to  the  ehureh  and  land  of  hi* 
fathers,  and  did  not  contemn  the  favour  of  4iis  save* 
refgn."i  In  the  year  1616,  Forbes  went  to  Eautead, 
and,  after  waiting  six  months,  wss  admitted  to  kiss  hit 
Majesty's  hand,  and  obtained  a  promise  (which  was 
never  realised)  that  he  and  Dory  would  be  relieved 
from  banishment  In  a  letter  which  Melville  wrote  as 
Dury,  he  saya,  after  some  satirical  reflections  en  the 
hand  which  Spotswood  had  in  that  em**?:  M  This  I 
write  not  to  hinder  yon  to  accept  of  your  liberty  ob- 
tained already  at  the  king**  hands,  as  I  an  isrfbnaep 
by  Mr.  Forbes'a  letter*.  You  are  wise  and  reaolaai 
in  the  Lord,  whose  Spirit  hath  guided  yon  hitherto  is 
your  wanderings  through  the  wilderness  of  thai  crooks** 
age.  I  am  rejoiced  to  neat  both  of  your  coanjae;  hosss, 
and  replanting  in  the  mjniatry.at  home.--  As  for  asa,i 
know  tne(r  double  dealing  from  the  beginning,  and  how 
I  am  both  hated  and  feared  by  them ;  end  sje  was  aw 
cousin.  Mr.  James.  The  Metropolitan,  I  ween,  wat 
minded  to  deal  for  me;  hot  my  late-written  verssi 
offended  both  King  and  bishop*.  Yet  they  be  gene- 
ral, and  such  as  none  but  a  wan-shapen  bishop  can  be 
offended  with— *r**«^c  »*i  iw*  «rde**vc-  I  am  act 
weary  of  this  tejour,  grace  and  hospitality  in  Sedan.*1 1 

He  lost  this  correspondent,  who  died  at  Ley  den  ia 
the  course  of  this  year.J  Of  "all  hia  friends,  next  to 
hia  nephew,  he  felt  most  attached  to  Dury,  and  his  let- 
ters to  him  are  written  in  the  most  confidential  strain, 
mingled  with  kind-hearted  and  familiar  pleasantry.? 
John  Forbes  survived  his  fellow-exile  many  years,  and 
died  in  Holland  about  the  year  1634,  after  he  had  been 
removed  from  his  charge  at  Delft  by  the  jealous  inter- 
ference of  the  English  jrovernment.** 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1619,  the  town  of  Se- 
dan was  a  scene  of  festivity,  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  Marie  de  la  Tour,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  to  the  Duke  de  la  Tremouille.ff 
On  that  occasion  Melville  resolved  not  to  be  behind 


*  moles.  f  Letters  to  Robert  Dane,  num.  3  and  4. 

\  Melvini  Enist.  p.  293. 

I  Letters  to  Robert  Durie,  nam.  6. 
Wod row's  Life  of  Robert  Boyd,  p.  146. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  him,  he  says:  "  Faill  not  to  tamd 
Arminius  against  Perkins  De  Predestination*,  whatever  it  cost, 
with  tbe  contra-poison  done  be  Goroarus,  quern  sing-utmrittr 
amo  iv  svf  j».  When  our  dame  bakes  yon  shall  here  a  sconot 
[cake.]  Commend  me  to  my  good  cummer,  and  to  my  god- 
son, and  the  rest  of  tbe  bairns — t  may  see  them  once  er  I  die, 
now  entering  my  seventie  year.**  And  in  another  letter :  "To 
be  short,  I  have  been  these  eight  days  exere«eed  with  a  rheuss, 
and  this  day  hare  ta'en  a  strope;  so  that  er  it  be  long  I  hope  to 
drink  to  you.  My  cummer  and  all  the  bairns  be  locked  ap  is 
my  heart." 

**  Preface  to  his  "Four  Sermons  on  1  Tim.  ri.  13— 16. 
Published  by  S.  O.  Anno  1635."  Forbes  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral other  treatises,  and  lived  greatly  respected  is  Holland. 

ft  Memoires  de  Mornay  du  Plessis,  torn.  iv.  p.  105, 156. 
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the  most  juvenile  of  his  colleagues  in  testifying  his 
respect  for  the  family  of  his  noble  patron ;  and  he  pro- 
duced an  E]jithalamium.  A  marriage-song  by  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  may  be  regarded  as  a  literary  curiosity ;  and  it 
proves  that  old  age,  though  it  could  not  fail  to  have 
cooled,  had  not  been  able  to  quench  his  genius.  The 
theme  which  he  chose  was  not,  however,  unbecoming 
his  character  and  years ;  and  probably  thinking  that, 
in  bis  circumstances,  it  was  enough  to  have  shown  his 
good  will,  he  did  not  finish  the  poem.* 

To  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  he  continued  alive  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  reformed  church,  and  the 
private  welfare  of  his  particular  friends.  But  he  felt 
peculiarly  interested  iu  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which,  before  his  death,  was  again  converted 
into  a  scene  of  contention,  in  prosecution  of  the  pre- 
posterous scheme  of  bringing  it  to  a  complete  conform- 
ity to  the  Church  of  England.  When  episcopal  gov- 
ernment was  forced  on  Scotland,  if  any  person  had  as- 
serted that  this  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  obtrusion  of 
the  English  forms  of  worship,  he  would  have  run  the 
risk  of  being  prosecuted  for  "  leae-makinor."  Yet 
there  can  be  now  no  doubt  that  this  formed  from  the 
beginning  an  essential  part  of  the  plan  of  the  court. 
The  bishops  were  aware  that  the  nation  was  averse  to 
it,  and  afraid  that  it  might  excite  such  discontent  as 
would  prove  hazardous  to  their  precarious  pre-emi- 
nence. They  accordingly  made  an  attempt  to  divert 
his  Majesty  from  pushing  the  projected  change.  But 
a  manly  opposition  to  any  measure  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  royal  pleasure,  however  impolitic,  was 
not  to  be  expected  from  those  who  had  declared  them- 
selves the  creatures  of  the  court;  and  having  received 
a  magisterial  reprimand  for  their  ignorant  scruples  and 
impertinent  interference,  they  consented  to  become  ser- 
vile instruments  in  executing  the  will  of  the  monarch, 
and  in  forcing  the  obnoxious  ceremonies  on  a  reclaim- 
ing and  insulted  nation. \  After  an  ineffectual  attempt 
at  St.  Andrews  in  1G17,  they  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing their  object  in  a  General  Assembly  held  at  Perth 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  By  flatteries, 
falsehoods,  and  threatenings,  a  majority  of  votes  was 
procured  in  favour  of  such  of  the  English  rites  as  it 
pleased  the  court  at  that  time  to  select.  The  Five  Ar- 
ticle* of  Perth)  as  the  acts  of  this  assembly  are  usually 
called,  enjoined  kneeling  in  the  act  of  receiving  the 
sacramental  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  the  observ- 
ance of  holidays,  episcopal  confirmation,  private  bap- 
tism, and  private  communicating.  These  were  ratified 
by  Parliament  in  the  year  1621,  and  enforced  by  the 
High  Commission ;  but  they  met  with  great  resistance, 
and  were  never  universally  obeyed 4 

About  this  time  also  certain  changes  on  the  univer- 

•  Delitiae  Poet.  Scot.  torn.  ii.  p.  66—81. 
#  f  Lord  Hatles,  Meruor.  and  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  79—83.  The 
bishops  pleaded  that  his  Majesty  was  determined  at  all  events 
to  impose  the  ceremonies,  and  that,  if  they  did  not  yield,  he 
would  overthrow  the  church.  This  might  be  the  impression 
on  the  minds  of  some  of  them;  but  it  is  evident,  at  least,  that 
there  was  a  collusion  between  the  court  and  the  primate.  Be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  had  agreed  to  the  innovations, 
Spotswood  writes:  M  We  are  here  to  communicate,  God  will- 
ing, on  Easter-day,  when  I  shall  have  every  thing  in  that  man- 
ner performed  as  your  Majesty  desires.  All  of  our  number  are 
advertised  to  do  the  like  in  their  places;  and  the  most  I  know 
will  observe  the  samine.  Our  adversaries  will  call  this  a  trans- 
gression of  the  received  custom ;  but  I  do  not  yet  see  that  any 
thin*  will  effect  their  obedience*  save  your  Majesty's  author- 
ity*  (Letter  to  the  King,  March  29, 1618:  Wodrow's  Life  of 
Spots,  b.  74.) 

t  Printed  Cald.  p.  698—715.  Spotswood,  p.  537—540. 
Coarse  of  Conformity,  p.  58—103.  Seoti  m  T»%orr0(  Paracle- 
sis, p.  179—181.  Perth  Assembly,  p.  7—10, 14.  Printed  anno 
1619.  The  account,  given  in  the  last-mentioned  tract,  of  the 
threats  employed  in  the  Assembtv,  is  not  materially  contradict- 
ed by  the  episcopal  advocate,  bishop  Lyndsay,  in  his  True 
Narrative  of  Proceedings  in  the  Assembly  at  Perth,  p.  87—89; 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  official  account  of  the  King's  Com- 
missioner, published  by  Lord  Hailes.  (Mcmor.  i.  87—91.) 
2  U 


sity  of  St.  Andrews  were  completed.  Soon  after  arch* 
bishop  Gladstanes  obtained  the  direction  of  its  affairs, 
he  revived  the  professorship  of  canon  law,  to  which  he 
nominated  his  son-in-law ;  "  as  the  ready  way  to  bring 
out  the  presbyterian  discipline  from  the  hearts  of  the 
young  ones,  and  to  acquaint  even  the  eldest  with  the 
ancient  church  government  whereof  they  are  igno- 
rant."* In  commemorating  the  obligations  which  the 
literature  of  Scotland  is  under  to  the  archbishop,  we 
must  not  forget  his  exertions  for  the  revival  of  aca- 
demical degrees  in  divinity.  Upon  the  expulsion  of 
Melville,  he  expressed  much  anxiety  to  have  his  suc- 
cessor invested  with  "  Insignia  Doctoratus,"  and  re- 
quested his  Majesty,  in  his  "  incomparable  wisdom,*9 
to  send  him  •*  the  form  and  order  of  making  Bachelors 
and  Doctors  of  Divinity,"  that  he  might u  create  one  or 
two  Doctors,  to  incite  others  to  the  same  honour,  and 
to  encourage  our  ignorant  clergy  to  learning.  And  the 
primate  proposed  that  such  graduates  should,  "  inpre- 
scntation  to  benefices,  be  preferred  to  others. "f  This 
object  was  not,  however,  gained  until  the  year  1616, 
after  the  death  of  Gladstanes,  when  Dr.  John  Young, 
Deaa  of  Winchester,  came  to  St.  Andrews  with  the 
royal  instructions,  and  presided  in  the  first  act.  His 
Majesty  directed  that  those  who  were  found  qualified 
for  degrees  should  "  preach  a  sermon  before  the  Lords 
at  Edinburgh,  in  a  hood  agreeing  to  their  degree,  that 
so  they  might  be  known*'  (by  the  hood  or  by  the  ser- 
man  ?)  "  to  be  men  fitte  for  the  prime  places  of  the 
cburch."£     Previously  to  the  introduction  of  this  im- 

f)ortant  improvement,  the  divines  who  came  from  Eng- 
and  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  conformity  be- 
tween the  two  churches,  were  exceedingly  struck  with 
the  literary  sterility  of  our  country.  Like  a  celebrated 
traveller  who  could  scarcely  observe  a  tree  above  the 
size  of  a  bush  between  Berwick  and  St.  Andrews,  the 
English  Doctors  could  not  hear  of  above  one  of  their 
own  species  in  the  whole  kingdom :  so  that  if  prompt 
measures  had  not  been  taken  to  have  the  race  propaga- 
ted by  help  from  England,  it  must  inevitably,  within 
a  short  time,  have  become  wholly  extinct.||  The  prcs- 
byterians,  indeed,  had  doctors,  but  then  they  were  no 
more  than  teachers  ;  and  in  their  church  calendar  were 

§  laced  below  the  pastors  of  parishes.  It  cannot  be 
enied  that  u  our  ignorant  clergy"  exerted  themselves 
in  promoting  literature ;  but  then  their  exertions  were 
confined  to  the  task  of  making  men  learned,  and  they 
neglected  the  work  of  calling  them  so.  They  pre- 
scribed, it  is  true,  an  extensive  course  of  theological 
instruction,  and  enacted  that  none  should  be  admitted 
to  the  ministry  who  had  not  completed  this  course,  and 
could  not  procure  testimonials  of  his  diligence  and  pro- 
ficiency from  the  professors  under  whom  he  had  stud- 
ied; but  then  they  were  completely  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  creating  divines  by  certain  mystic  words  and  sym- 
bols. The  truth  is,  that  they  did  not  object  to  aca- 
demical graduation,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  mark 
the  progress  which  young  men  had  made  in  their  the- 
ological studies.}    But  they  did  not  admit  that  it  be- 


•  Letter  to  the  King,  May  3, 1611 .  MS.  in  Bibl.  Jurid .  Edln. 
Jac.  V.  1.12.  num.17. 

f  Letter  and  Memorres  to  his  Sacred  Majesty,  Sept.  8, 1607: 
MS.  ibid.  M.  6.  9.  num.  58,  59. 

\  His  Majesty's  Letter  and  Articles  for  the  University.  In 
the  Articles  it  is  appointed  that  five  holidays  shall  be  annually 
celebrated  in  the  University,  with  suitable  prayers  and  sermons. 

II  "The  name  of  a  School  Doctor  was  grown  out  of  date: 
only  one  Graduat  (that  I  did  hear  of)  at  St.  Andrews  did  out- 
lire  that  injury  of  times.  Now  comes  bis  Majesty  (as  one  born 
to  the  honour  of  learning)  and  restores  the  schools  to  their  for- 
mer glories."  (Letter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hall  to  Mr.  William 
Struthers;  in  Wodrow's  Life  of  Struthers,  p.  3:  MSS.  vol. Si.) 

i"  Anent  proceding[  be  degrees  in  Schools  to  the  degree  of 
octor  of  Divinity,  it  was  ordained  (by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, Anno  1569)  that  the  brethren  of  Sanct  Andrews  convene 
and  form  such  ordor  as  they  sail  think  meit,  and  that  they  pre- 
sent the  same  to  the  next  Assembly  to  be  revised  and  consid- 
ered, that  the  Assembly  may  eik  or  diminish  as  they  sail  think 
cood,  and  that  thereafter  the  order  allowed  be  established.'* 
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longed  to  universities  to  license  person*  to  tsaeh  divin- 
ity ubieunoue  ierrantmt  they  were  lesions  of  those 
titles  which,  in  the  English  ohnreh,  bed  been  always 
associated  with  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  superiority;  and 
they  koew  that,  considered  merely  ss  badges  of  hon- 
our, instead  of  being  a  reward  to  merit  or  an  incentive 
to  diligence,  they  served  chiefly  to  tickle  the  vanity  of 
the  weak,  bolster  up  the  pretensions  of  the  arrogant, 
and  induce  persons  to  sigh  after  the  name  instead  of 
the  reality  of  learning.    1am  est  de  nomint  mm  re. 

An  overweening  fondness  for  mere  forms  is  usually 
accompanied  with  indifference  to  the  substance,  in  lit- 
erature and  in  religion.  The  same  prelate  who  testi- 
fied such  eagerness  to  have  the  clergy  decorated  with 
empty  titles  and  silken  robes,  banished  the  man  who 
had  done  more  to  raise  their  character,  in  point  of  lite- 
rary and  theological  endowments,  than  all  the  gowned 
graduates  who  had  filled  the  academical  chairs  of  Scot- 
land for  two  hundred  years.  And  the  same  parliament 
which  ratified  the  Articles  of  Perth,  repealed  the  act 
of  1579,  which  reformed  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  thus  threw  education  back  to  the  state  in 
which  it  was  before  the  revival  of  letters.  The  apol- 
ogy made  for  this  disgraceful  act  of  the  legislature 
was,  "  that  it  is  eoni table  that  the  will  of  the  original 
founders  should  use  effect  so  fer  as  is  consistent  with 
the  religion  presently  professed.  But  if  a  deviation 
from  the  will  of  the  founders  in  such  an  important 
point  as  that  of  religion  was  warrantable  and  proper, 
what  reasonable  objection  could  be  urged  against  such 
a  change  on  the  mode  of  instruction  as  was  necessary 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  progress  which  the  age  had 
made  in  knowledge  and  literature  1  The  true  reasons 
for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1579  were,  on  the  part  of 
the  professors,  an  aversion  to  the  arduous  course  of  in- 
struction which  that  act  prescribed ;  and,  on  the  part 
of  the  bishops,  an  antipathy  to  the  men  who  bad  re* 
commended  it,  and  an  anxiety  to  remove  every  monu- 
ment of  the  existence  and  triumph  of  presbytery.  But, 
eager  as  they  were  to  accomplish  this  object,  the  util- 
ity of  the  New  College,  as  constituted  on  Melville's 
favourite  plan,  was  so  universally  acknowledged,  that 
they  durst  not  touch  it ;  and,  accordingly,  an  express 
exception,  though  at  variance  with  the  principle  as- 
sumed in  the  act,  was  made  in  its  favour.* 

What  Melville's  feelings  on  receiving  information 
of  the  procedure  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Perth 
were,  we  learn  from  a  letter  written,  at  his  direction, 
by  one  of  his  students  to  a  friend  in  Scotland  who  bad 
lately  been  at  Sedan.  He  was  not  prepared  to  expect 
that  the  rulers  would  push  matters  to  such  an  extreme. 
Cherishing  the  hope  that  the  corruptions  lately  estab- 
lished would  work  their  own  cure,  and  that  the  barons 
would  soon  grow  weary  of  a  tyranny  which  they  had 
unwarily  contributed  to  erect,  he  had  of  late  curbed, 
instead  of  stimulating,  the  zeal  of  such  of  his  ac- 
quaintance as  returned  from  France  to  Scotland,  and 
whom  he  knew  to  be  ardently  attached  to  the  presby- 
terian  constitution  ;  but  now  he  judged  it  necessary  to 
rouse  his  brethren  to  a  vigorous  resistance  of  the  inno- 
vations which  it  was  attempted  to  impose.  He  felt 
deeply  concerned  for  them,  and  expressed  a  great  de- 
sire to  receive  the  earliest  intelligence  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, f  As  often  as  he  took  up  the  Basiticon  Boron 
(which  he  frequently  did)  he  could  not  refrain  from 
tears,  when  he  reflected  on  the  disclosure  which  it 
made  of  the  King's  designs  against  the  church,  and  on 


(Cald.  n.  123.)  »  The  appellation  of  the  degries  appoyntit  be 
his  Ma«»  to  be  heirefter  in  the  yieriie  course  of  theologie  wtin 
the  New  College  to  be  adrrsed  be  the  counaell  [of  the  univer- 
sity 1  and  reported  to  his  Mtfi»  upon  the  foreaid  day."  (Visit, 
of  University  of  St.  Andrews,  anno  1599.) 
•  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  iv.  p.  682,  683. 

i«LHV«r' John  Hume  to  Mr- Jobn  Adamson,  Sedan,  March  9, 
16-20:  MS.  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  M.  6.  9.  num.  80.  It  appears 
from  this  letter  that  Adamson  was  then  employed  in  matin*  a 
collection  of  Melville's  poems.  ^ 


the  crooked  soOoysri*  wMsJi 
into  execution*  "  v 

His  desire  to  assist  his  brethren  at  this  critical  pe- 
riod prompted  hist  to  break  through  a  restraint  im- 
posed oa  him  vhea  he  was  released  from  the  Tower, 
sod  to  which  he  bsd  Mi  her  to  submitted.  He  compo- 
sed s  small  treatise,  which  was  published  anonj- 
moosly,  eonetstfag of  aphorisms  on  things  indifTerejit 
in  religion,  sad  heeling  upon  the  chief  argument  used 
by  the  sdveestes  lor  conformity  to  the  obtruded  cere* 
monies.  Another  work  enmraonly  ascribed  to  him  if 
an  answer  to  Ms  lats  colleague,  Tilenos,  who,  disap- 
pointed ia  his  schesat  of  raFaing  partisans  to  Franc*, 
sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Ring  James  by  a  de- 
fence sf  tie  mispressed  in  £3  in  Scotland,  and  bj  an 
unprovoked  and  vftaseraiivr  attack  on  Ins  Scottish 
presbyterians.*  The  answer  to  Tilenus  is  written 
with  great  ability,  aad  in  a  style  of  nervous  reasoning, 
seasoned  with  satire!  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  U*& 
severe  than  the  tedelte&s  of  the  attack  which  it  repel* 
would  hare  Jnstiied.f  But  tt  was  not  the  work  of 
Melville;  althoagh  it  Is  sot  unlikely  that  he  furnished 
maieriala  to  his  Mead,  Sir  James  ScmpiH,  who  wis 
the  real  antbon$  ^^ 

The  soniees  of  ktaliigance  have  now  idled  as,  sal 
I  have  it  not  in  nay  power  io  ossnsnnnkjala  any  addi- 
tional information  relative  to  the  latsar  aetiod  of  MsV 
villa's  life.  In  %em  Me  health  grew  worse  *  I  and  ft 
is  probable  that  the  distempers  with  wfcieh  he  hat 


probable 
been  oceaetonelly  visited  ever  sine*  he  was'm  ft* 
Tower,  became  now  morefieqnesi  ioifceir  sllsrifassd 
gradoally  wasted  his  eonstltntfetu  Re  died  at  8eani 
m  the  coarse  of  the  year  ICB,  at  the  advaneed  ages/ 
seventy-seten  yssmf  At  that  time,  there  waaatiaatt 
sue  of  his  eooatiymea  in  Ike  mwtmhhw^  Ainmsjar 
CoWHe,  who  enjoyed  his  rriesdsfaip,  ami,  fe  may  he 
belteved,  would  not  rail  to  nay  every  atteeikm  jaoUs 
venerable  master  ia  hk  last  nmwimin.sr    I,  eoms> 


•  «*Pernmaais  sd  Seotoa,  Qansemnais  Disci 
Autora  Dan.  Tileno  Silesto.  Load.  1610," 
MAono  1620;  Sept.  5.  Tilemia,  magmas  Theologes,  vmk'h 
Anglian,  A  edit  nbrum  contra  Seotoa,  telotno  ditcipB—  Gene- 
vensis."  (Annates,  p.  61.)  _  He  published  aootber  work  an  the 
same  subject,  bat  written  with  creator  moderation:  MDe  Dm- 
ciplina  I&clesiastica  Breris  ft  Modesta  diseertutio,  nd  Eccle* 
siam  Scoticam.  Auto  re  Gallo  quodem  Tbeologo,  Verbi  Ditiai 
Ministro.  Abredonise,  Excudebat  Edaardne  Kabaims,  Imnea- 
sis  Dmtidit  MiboiB,  1622."  ^ 

f  ••  Scoti  tm  r«xorr*f  Paracieaia  contra  Dnnielis  THeni  SHcai 
Parseaetin. — Cuius  pars  prima  est.  De  Episcopal!  EccleaneRff* 
inline.  Anno  1622. n  At  the  close  of  the  work,  the  asjtbor  Bo- 
nifies his  intention  of  publishing;  two  otherparts,  on  Elders,  and 
on  the  Five  Ceremonies  obtruded  on  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
But  the  necessity  for  these  was  superseded  by  the  elaborate 
Altar*  Dmmnscewum  of  Calderwood,  which  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  following;  year. 

|  Melville  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  that  work,  and  we 
cannot  suppose  that  he  would  hare  spoken  of  himself,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment,  in  such  terms  as  the  following:— 
"  in  quibos  pnscipuus  erat  dsewcat  noeter  Mehrinna."  (P.  St. 
Conf.  p.  231 .)  Add  to  this  the  testimony  of  Calderwood,  who 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  being-  informed  on  the  ■object: 
•'About  this  time  (1620)  Titenus,  a  Sileaian  by  birth,  a  oro*jo» 
sor  in  Sedan,  came  to  England,  looking  for  event  preferment 
and  benefit  for  a  |*mphlet,  intituled  Paramnesia  nd  Seotoa  Gea- 
eveosis  discipline  selotas,  wherein  he  defended  the  stale  of 
bishops  and  the  fire  articles.  The  booke  was  confuted  soone 
after  be  Sir  James  Sempill  of  Beltrise,  and  be  the  author  of  the 
booke  intituled  Altar*  Damascenom."     (Cald.  t-iii.  962, 963.) 

||  Hume's  Letter  to  Adamson,  ttf  stems. 

j|  •*  Andreas  Melvinus,  vir  maiimse  ptetatis,  -  singularis  seR 
(telus  dorous  Dei  comedit  earn,)  omnium  lingnaroni  et  scienti- 
arum  acumine  primus,  imo  solas;  Atbenns  et  Sol r mam  m  Sco- 
tiam  induxit;  pseodo-episcopetas  et  papistarom  boatts  acam- 
mus;  cmlebs,  castus;  advocate*  a  Rege,  Tnrrt  conjicjtnr:  post 
Dux  Bulonise  in  Galltam  duett,  nbi  rortiaslaana  «sx«r«.  jem  ne- 
togenarius  moritur,  1622."  (Shnsoni  Aanales.  See  alaoWod- 
row*s  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  p.  112.) 

f  Hume's  Letter,  ut  turn.  Petri  Molinsei  Ornt'io— habita 
Sedani  riij.  Idus  Decembres  1628,  ante  inaognrationem  riri 
doctissimi  Alexandri  CoWini  ia  rradnm  Doctoratoa  einsq;  ad- 
mfssionem  ad  Profewionem  TheoWicam.  Sedani  1629Trreei 
this  Oration  (p.  129.)  it  appears  thalColfiUe  had  been  sor  see- 
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qaeoce  of  the  civil  wmr  which  raged  in  France,  it  was 
a  considerable  time  before  his  friends  in  Scotland  were 
apprized  of  the  fact  of  his  death ;  and,  even  then,  they 
were  left  in  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended it.* 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  desire  minute  information  re- 
specting the  decease  of  any  individual  in  whose  life 
we  have  taken  a  deep  interest;  and  we  cannot  help 
feeliny  disappointed  when  we  are  barely  told  that  u  he 
died."  But  laudable  as  this  curiosity  may  be,  and 
gratifying  and  useful  as  it  is  to  have  the  spiritual  por- 
trait of  a  great  and  good  man  drawn  on  his  death-bed 
and  at  the  hour  of  his  departure,  we  ought  not  to  for- 
get that  there  is  a  still  more  decisive  and  unequivocal 
test  of  character.  It  was  by  the  faith  which  he  evinced 
daring  his  life  that  the  first  martyr  "  obtained  witness 
that  he  was  righteous ;  and  by  it  he,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh."  We  have  no  reason  to  regret  being  left 
without  any  authentic  record  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  apostles  finished  their  course,  nor  are  we  under  any 
temptation  to  have  recourse  to  conjectures  and  apocry- 
phal traditions  in  order  to  supply  the  defect,  when  their 
writings  and  the  history  of  their  lives  enable  us  "  fully 
to  know  their  doctrine,  manner  of  life,  purpose,  long- 
suffering,  charity,  patience,  persecutions,  afflictions. ' 
I  have  met  with  no  account  of  the  last  sickness  of 
Melville;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  died  as  he  lived. 
At  a  period  when  it  was  not  uncommon  to  circulate 
raise  rumours  of  the  death-bed  recantations  of  men  who 
bad  distinguished  themselves  in  public  controversies, 
ft  was  never  whispered  that  he  had  retracted  his  sen- 
timents, or  that  he  signified  the  smallest  regret  for  the 
•offerings  which  he  had  endured  in  behalf  of  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  his  country. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  form  a  correct  and  impartial 
estimate  of  the  talents  and  character  of  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  great  national  struggles. 
If  their  contemporaries  were  unduly  biassed  by  the 
strength  of  their  attachments  and  antipathies,  we  who 
live  at  a  later  period  lose  in  correctness  of  views  what 
wa  gain  in  impartiality  of  judging,  by  the  distance  at 
which  we  are  placed  from  the  men  whom  we  attempt 
to  describe,  and  by  want  of  sympathy  with  manners 
and  feelings  so  dissimilar  to  our  own.  In  forming  our 
opinion  of  them  from  contemporary  records,  we  are  as 
much  embarrassed  by  the  narrow  views  and  want  of 

oral  years  Professor  of  Hebrew  before  be  wai  admitted  to  the 
theological  chair.  In  1642,  be  was  called  frooi  Sedan  to  be 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  New  College  of  St.  Andrews. 
(Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  305.  Index  to  Uaprinted  Acts  of 
Assembly,  1641.) 

•  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  at  that  time  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  hat  the  folio  wing  notice  of  Melville's 
death  ia  hit  Obituary.  **  May  the  Lord  hare  pity  upon  us, 
aad  preserve  in  us  the  work  of  bis  own  grace,  for  the  good  and 
salvation  of  oar  soul,  and  the  destruction  of  this  body  of  death 
aad  tie !  As  to  the  death  of  that  venerable  father  of  oar 
cfcareh,  the  ornament  of  bis  nation,  and  great  light  of  this  age, 
ia  all  virtue,  learning,  vivacity  of  spirit,  promptitude,  seal,  holy 
freedom  and  boldness,  and  invincible  courage  ia  a  good  cause, 
with  a  holy  course  of  Kfe  and  resolution,  who  dyed  at  Sedan 
last  year,  1622,  aged  about  80  years.  He  was  rejected  of  his 
native  country,  by  the  malice  of  the  times  and  men,  because  he 
aad,  with  fortitude  and  firmuess,  maintained  the  truth,  and 
i  testimony  to  it  before  the  princes  of  this  world.  He  had 
id  a  good  conscience,  without  changes,  either  out  of  fear, 
r  the  flattery  and  favour  of  men,  after  bis  imprisonment  in 
Tower  of  London,  and  his  Kving  an  exile  of  more  than  10 
s.  As  to  his  death,  I  say,  and  the  particular  circumstances 
of  H,  I  have  not  yet  received  distinct  and  certain  information, 
because  of  the  trouble  and  persecutions  arisen  in  the  church  of 
France  for  some  years.  Mav  the  Lord  conduct  us  by  the  strait 
gats  to  his  kingdom  of  everlasting  peace,  for  the  merits  of  his 
wee!  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour.  A  men."  (Wod- 
row's  Life  of  Robert  Bord,  p.  146.) — Calderwood,  in  a  work 
which  he  published  in  Holland  in  the  year  1623,  says:  "De 
Bfelvino  auteni  affirmare  nulla  assentattaue  (nam  audio  paulo 
ante  fatia  cessisse)  melius  Regi  ab  intantia  voluisse,  quam  es- 
atatotores  ittos."  (Altare  Damasc.  p.  741.)  And,  in  the  Pre- 
face to  that  work,  be  says:  "  Andreas  Melvinus,  qui  fere  octo- 
gsaaiius  diem  supremum  claasit  in  exilio,  vir  undiquaque  doe- 
Bat,  pins,  candidal,  at  strsouns  Caritti  msles." 


discrimination  of  their  friends,  as  by  the  hostility  and 
misrepresentations  of  their  adversaries.  The  narra- 
tives of  public  transactions  transmitted  to  us  by  those 
who  lived  at  the  time,  often  resemble  the  description 
of  a  great  battle  by  a  spectator :  officers  and  men  are 
beheld  confusedly  mingled  together,  and  the  issue  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  the  exertion  of  brute  force,  aided 
by  insensibility  to  danger ;  while  the  military  skill 
and  presence  of  mind  by  which  the  whole  mass  is  dis- 
posed, put  in  motion,  and  governed,  are  disregarded 
and  left  out  of  view.  There  is  still  another  source  of 
error.  If  civil  history  is  chiefly  the  record  of  wars 
and  bloodshed,  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  are 
too  often  Ailed  with  accounts  of  theological  contention ; 
and  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  principal  individu- 
als who  figure  in  these  scenes,  either  in  the  attitude  of 
eager  assault  or  of  stubborn  resistance,  we  are  ready  to 
form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  their  moral  qualities 
and  private  dispositions.  Cooler  reflection  and  a  more 
minute  acquaintance  with  facts,  will  serve  to  correct 
oar  over-hasty  conclusions.  "When  we  follow  the 
warrior  into  the  retreats  of  peace,  and  find  him  display- 
ing, in  the  social  and  domestic  circle,  all  the  gentle 
and  amiable  features  of  human  nature,  we  may  regret 
that  it  should  ever  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  en- 
ter on  a  scene  which  called  forth  the  sterner  feelings, 
but  we  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  convinced  that  he  is 
incapable  of  wanton  and  deliberate  cruelty,  and  it  will 
require  the  strongest  evidence  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  he  was  in  any  instance  guilty  of  conduct  so  much 
at  variance  with  what  we  Know  of  his  temper  and 
habits.  With  respect  to  those  who  lived  in  former 
times,  this  information  can  be  derived  only  from  pri- 
vate memoirs  and  letters.  When  such  documents  re- 
lating to  any  individual  exist,  and  when  they  have 
been  referred  to  as  authorities,  and  produced  as  illus- 
trations, with  fidelity  and  judgment,  the  outlines  of  his 
character  are  no  longer  left  to  be  filled  up  by  the  fancy 
or  the  prejudices  of  his  biographer.  If  I  have  suc- 
ceeded according  to  my  wish,  the  reader  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  person  whose  life  is  recorded  in  this 
work ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  an 
elaborate  delineation  of  his  character.  Nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  enter  into  a  formal  refutation  of  the 
erroneous  opinions  which  have  prevailed  concerning 
it.  The  facts  which  have  been  produced  will  best 
serve  to  correct  these  mistakes,  whether  they  have 
originated  in  ignorance  or  in  prejudice. 

Melville  possessed  great  intrepidity,  invincible  for- 
titude, and  unextinguishable  ardour  of  mind.  His 
spirit  was  independent,  high,  fiery,  and  incapable  of 
being  tamed  by  threats  or  violence ;  but  he  was  at  the 
same  time  open,  candid,  generous,  affectionate,  faith- 
ful. The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  bears  testimony  to 
the  sincerity  and  strength  of  his  religious  convictions. 
We  do  not  find  him  making  disclosures,  even  to  his 
most  confidential  correspondents,  of  the  secret  com- 
munings of  his  heart  with  its  God.  But  we  find, 
what  is  a  less  equivocal  proof  of  genuine  devotion,  a 
habitual  sense  of  divine  things,  a  subjection  of  mind 
to  the  divine  will,  and  a  uniform  aim  and  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  divine  glory,  pervading  and  intermingling 
with  all  that  he  did  or  said.  The  spirit  of  his  piety 
was  strikingly  contrasted  with  that  compound  of  indif- 
ference and  selfishness  which  is  so  often  lauded  under 
the  much  abused  names  of  moderation  and  charity. 
44  Thou  canst  not  bear  them  that  are  evil,  and  thou  hast 
tried  them  that  say  they  are  apostles  and  are  not,  and 
hast  found  them  liars,"  was  the  commendation  which 
he  coveted  and  which  he  merited.  He  felt,  and  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  avow,  an  ardent  attachment  to 
civil  liberty.  Possessing,  in  a  high  degree,  the  per- 
fervidum  ingemum  of  his  countrymen,  sudden  and 
impetuous  in  his  feelings,  as  well  as  prompt  and  viva- 
cious in  his  conceptions,  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
vigorous,  vehement,  regardless,  resistless  indignation, 
mingled  at  times  with  defiance  and  scorn,  on  those 
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who  incurred  his  diiptaunte.  Bnt  hit  togor,  •▼en 
.  when  it  rose  to  its  greatest  height,  wee  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  ebullitions  of  a  splenetic  or  rancorous 
mind.  On  no  occasion  was  it  ever  excited  by  a  sense 
of  personal  injuries,  which  he  mesklj  bore  and  for- 

£ve.  It  was  called  forth  by  a  strong  feeling  of  the 
propriety  of  the  conduct  which  he  resented,  and  of 
its  tendency  to  injure  those  public  interests  to  which 
he  was  devoted*  And  there  was  always  shout  it  an 
honesty,  an  elevation,  a  freedom  from  persons!  hate, 
malice,  and  revenge,  which  made  it  respected  even. by 
those  who  censured  its  violence,  or  who  smarted  under 
its  severity.  If  his  religious  and  patriotic  seal  was 
sometimes  intemperate,  it  was  always  disinterested ; 
if,  by  giving  himself  up  to  its  influence,  he  was  occa- 
sionally carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  virtuous  mode- 
ration and  prudence,  it  is  also  true  that  he  was  borne 
above  every  sordid  and  mercenary  aim,  and  escaped 
from  the  atmosphere  of  selfishness,  in  which  so  manvJ 
who  have  set  out  well  in  s  publie  career  have  had  their 
seal  cooled  and  their  progress  arrested. 

Notwithstanding  the  heat  and  vehemence  displayed 
In  his  public  conduct,  be  was  an  agreeable  companion 
in  private*  Provided  those  who  were  about  him  could 
bear  with  his  "  wholesome  and  friendly  anger,9'  and 
allow  him  freely  to  censure  what  ho  thoujrht  wrong  in 
their  conduct,  he  assumed  no  arrogant  airs  of  superi- 
ority, exacted  no  humiliating  marks  of  submission,  but 
lived  with  them  as  a  brother  among  brethren.  His 
heart  was  susceptible  of  all  the  humane  and  social 
affections.  Though  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  a  college,  he  waa  no  ascetic  or  morose  recluse ; 
and  though  "his  book  was  his  bride  and  his  study  his 
bride-chamber,"  *  yet  he  felt  as  tender  a  sympathy 
with  his  friends  in  all  their  domestic  concerns,  as  if  be 
had  been  himself  a  husband  and  a  father.  The  gay, 
good-humoured,  hearty  pleasantry  which  appears  in  his 
familiar  letters,  evinces  a  cheerfulness  and  kindliness 
of  disposition,  whioh  continued,  to  the  latest  period  of 
his  lire,  unsoured  by  the  harsh  treatment  which  he  met 
with,  and  uninjured  by  the  fretting  infirmities  ofoid  age.' 

His  intellectual  endowments  were  confessedly  su- 
perior. Possessing  a  vigorous  mind,  cultivated  by 
study,  he  excelled  all  his  countrymen  of  that  age  in 
the  acquirements  of  a  various  and  profound  erudition. 
He  was  the  first  Scotchman  who  added  a  taste  for  ele- 
gant literature  to  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the- 
ology. In  all  the  important  public  transactions  of  his 
time,  he  sustained  a  conspicuous  part.  But  those  who 
have  represented  him  as  exercising,  or  affecting  to  ex- 
ercise, the  authority  of  the  leader  of  a  party,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  term,  have  greatly  mista- 
ken his  character.  He  had  no  pretension  to  those  tal- 
ents which  qualify  one  for  this  task.  He  was  a  stran- 
ger to  the  smooth  arts  and  insinuating  address  by  which 
persons  whose  talents  were  not  of  the  highest  oTder 
have  often  succeeded  in  managing  public  bodies.  He 
could  not  stoop  to  flatter  and  fawn  upon  the  multitude, 
nor  was  he  disposed  to  make  those  sacrifices  of  princi- 
ple and  personal  independence  which  are  required  from 
every  one  who  sets  up  for  the  head  of  a  party.  Ne- 
vertheless, his  reputation  for  learning  and  probity,  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  in  debate,  his 
promptitude  of  mind,  his  ready,  fervid,  and  vehement 
eloquence,  and,  above  all,  the  heroic  courage  and  firm- 
ness which  he  uniformly  displayed  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, gave  him  an  ascendancy  over  the  public  mind 
which  was  in  some  respects  greater  than  that  exerted 
by  any  acknowledged  leader.  In  the  church  courts 
there  were  others  better  qualified  for  moderating  in  a 
debate,  for  directing  the  mode  of  procedure,  or  con- 
ducting a  negociation  with  the  court ;  but  still  Melville 
was  regarded  by  the  nation  as  the  master-spirit  which 
animated  the  whole  body,  and  watched  over  the  rights 

*  ^n  «*pression  applied  to  Archbishop  Grinds],  who  never 
married. 


land  liberties  of  the  church;  <  Rss*enJaa44 
led  him  sometimes,  in  the  teat  at*  ftetsmi,  so  leave  tbt 
ranks  of  his  brethren,  and  as  — taw  a  position  whim 
they  deemed  impost r  or  hasardoswc  wwt  still  their  sys 
was  fixed  on  him,  and  they  were  esuwoiaMi  hy  ms 


I  have  not  met  with  t 
appearance^  exeest  that  give*  hy  1 
informed  ue  that  he  was  of  lav  seamw.* 
knowofany|>ortiahof  him.  His  bodily  < 
wss  sound ;  he  enjoyed  a  Isnf  eenrs*>  of  msod  bealmi 
his  animal  spirits  were  lively  f  and  he  waa  a  stranger 
to  those  alternate  visitations  of  morbid  senaHrflitf  sal 
oppressive  languor  hy  which  meet  of  tafsMs  aad  staii 
ona  habits  are  often  tormented. 


The  greater  part  of  Melville's  writing*  Coeaisrt  if 
Latin  poems»t  •  These  display  dm  vigoar  of  Ha  mmf» 
iiiation  and  the  elegance  of  bis  mass;  «nd  eemeef 
them  will  bear  a  oomparieeo  with  the  prodsmtimm  ef 
such  of  his  coAtes^bVaiies  aa  wave  the  gwaitusl  mas* 
ten  of  that  sneeiea  of  writing.  But*  though  Ua  poems 
were  admired  at  the  time  when  they  appeared,  ft  mast 
be  confessed  that  theyhave  not  tmammittad  bis  men- 
tation to  posterity.  Thb  is  chiefly  4e  bo  aaeiihiim 
the  change  which  has  taken  none  in  literary  taste,  sad 
the  disrepute  into  which  such  composition*  havemDm 
in  later  times.  It  hss  been  also  owing  in  aoamdegsee 
to  his  not  having  produced  a  work  of  any  great  eslsa\ 
a  eircumatanoe  which  has  no  small  inflaeaee  on  j  '" 
opinion.  Had  Buchanan  hot  pnbliahed  hia 
phrase  of  the  Psalms,  the  merit  of  Ida  other 
pieces  would  probably  have  heed  now  known 

la  few.    Melville  round  always  svmment  ad 

jployment  to  excuse  him  from  the  doty  qf  writiagfe 
the  public  He  waa  not  ambttkne  of  Utersiy  mms. 
and  waa  quite  superior  to  mercenary  views;-  mat  had 
the  art  of  converting  authorship  into  an  eagiae  tor  ma- 
king a  fortune  bean  discovered  in  that  age.  Another 
circumstance  which  has  proved  injurious  to  his  Ua> 
rary  feme  is,  that  a.  great  number  ef  hia  poems ,  am 
satires  on  the  hierarchy.  Tbie,  together  with  ms 
firm  resistance  whioh  he  made  to  the  episcopal  polity, 
excited  a  strong  antipathy  against  him  among  the  ae* 
fenders  of  the  English  church,  who  have  either  dispar- 
aged his  talents  or  treated  his  writings  with  neglect^ 
Not  that  all  of  them  are  chargeable  with  this  injustice. 
Isaac  Walton,  though  displeased  with  the  freedoms 
which  Melville  had  taken  with  his  favourite  chares, 
does  not  attempt  to  deny  or  conceal  his  talents.  |    A 


eeryte 


•  See  above,  p.  287. 

t  A  liit  of  his  works  will  be  found  in  Note  PP. 

X  See  Dr.  Duport's  Tenet.  '*  In  Andream  MeJvinum  Scotia, 
de  ina  Anti-Taroi-Cami-Categoria,  Saphico  vera  conscripts;" 
added  to  his  edition  of  '*  Ecelesiastes  SsJamouia — I66V*  A 
striking  specimen  of  the  spirit  referred  to  in  the  text  is  gives 
by  Bishop  Nicolson.  In  his  account  of  treatises  left  by  Scotch- 
men **  on  the  description  and  antiquities  of  their  country ,n  ha 
says:  "  1  have  not  seen  And.  Melmn**  Fragmtntum  d*  Origin* 
Genii*  Scotorum.  Nor  will  the  character  which  a  modern 
writer  gives  of  the  author  tempt  any  mao'to  enquire  after  it" 
(Scottish  Hist.  Library,  jj.  15.  Lond.  1702. 8vo.)  Now,  the  work 
was  staring  the  worthy  bishop  in  the  face  all  the  time,  in  a  book 
which  he  had  repeatedly  quoted.  The  reader  may  be  curious 
to  see  the  character  which  made  an  Antiquarian  so  indifferent 
about  a  discourse  on  Antimntie*;  and  as  this  character  b  reaHy 
a  cariosity  of  its  kind,  I  shall  subjoin  it  "  Master  Andrew 
Melvil— was  a  Man,  hy  Nature,  fierce  and  fiery,  confident  and 
peremptory,  peevish  and  ungovernable:  Education  in  him, bee' 
not  sweetened  Nature, but  Nature  had  sowred  Education;  and 
both  conspiring  together  had  trickt  him  up  into  a  true  Original; 
a  piece  compounded  of  pride  and  petulance,  of  jeer  and  jaagfe, 
of  Satyre  and  Sarcasm;  of  venome  and  vehemence:  He  hated 
the  Crown  as  much  as  the  Mitre,  the  Scepter  as  much  as  the 
Crosier,  and  could  have  made  as  bold  with  the  Purple  as  with 
the  Rochet:  His  prime  Talent  was  Lampooning  and  writing 
Anti-Tami-Cami-Categrorias.  In  a  word.  He  was  the  very  Ar- 
chetypal Bitter  Beard  of  the  Party."  (Sage's  Fundamental 
Charter  of  Presbytery  Examined,  p.  217,218?) 

a  He  was.  says  be,  "  master  of  a  (real  wit,  a  wit  lull  of  knots 
clenches;  a  wit  sharp  and  satirical:  exceeded,  I  think,  by 
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modern  English  divine,  who  is  a  mooh  belter  judge 
than  Walton,  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms. 
"The  learning  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Melville  were 
equalled  only  by  the  purity  of  his  manners  and  the 
sanctity  of  his  life.  His  temper  was  warm  and  vio- 
lent; his  carriage  and  seal  perfectly  suited  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Archbishop  Spotswood  is 
uniformly  unfriendly  to  his  memory.  lie  seems  to 
hare  been  treated  by  his  adversaries  with  great  asperi- 
ty."—And,  having  quoted  Du port's  poem  against  him, 
be  adds :  "  Let  it  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  these 
Terses,  that  Andrew  Melville  always  sought  to  dip  his 
pen  in  gall ;  that  he  was  principally  delighted  with 
the  severity  of  satire  and  invective.  He  occasionally 
diverted  his  muse  to  the  subject  of  iust  panegyric.  In 
many  of  bis  epigrams  he  has  celebrated  the  literary 
attainments  of  his  contemporaries.  He  has  endeared 
bis  name  to  posterity  by  his  encomium  on  the  profound 
learning  of  the  two  Scaligers,  and  the  classic  elegance 
of  Buchanan,  his  preceptor,  and  the  parent  of  the 
Muses.  His  Latin  paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Moses 
is  truly  excellent— exquisitely  beautiful."  * 

Melville's  reputation,  however,  does  not  rest  on  his 
writings.  It  is  founded  on  the  active  services  which 
he  performed  for  his  country— on  his  successful  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  its  literature,  and  his  activity  in 
rearing  and  defending  that  ecclesiastical  polity  by 
which  it  has  long  been  distinguished.  There  may  be 
some  who  are  disposed  to  depreciate  the  last  of  these 
services,  and  to  represent  him  as  contending,  and  ex- 
posing himself  to  sufferings,  for  disputable  and  con- 
troverted points  of  small  moment,  relating  to  forms  of 
Kvernment  and  plans  of  discipline.  Such  language, 
>ugh  sometimes  employed  by  good  and  well-meaning 
men,  proceeds  from  very  narrow  and  mistaken  views. 
If  applied  to  civil  government,  who  does  not  see  the 
sweeping  inferences  to  which  it  would  lead  f  It  would 
discredit  the  most  meritorious  struggles  in  behalf  of 
liberty  and  law  which  mark  the  most  glorious  epochs 
in  our  history.  It  would  condemn  those  patriots  who 
nobly  bled  in  defence  of  this  sacred  cause  on  the  scaf- 
fold or  in  the  field,  and  represent  them  as  having 
**died  as  a  fool  dieth,"  if  not  as  rebels  and  ring- 
leaders of  revolt.  And  it  would  sink  and  degrade  the 
free  constitution  of  Britain  to  a  level  with  the  deepoti- 
esi  autocracies  of  Turkey  and  Spain.  Who  that  has 
duly  reflected  on  the  subject  can  be  ignorant  that  forms 
of  government  exert  a  mighty  influence,  both  directly 
sod  indirectly,  on  the  manners,  and  habits,  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people  who  live  under  them ;  and  that 
some  of  these  forms  are  unspeakably  preferable  to 
others?  That  they  are  better  adapted  to  impose  a 
oheck  on  ambitious  or  corrupt  rulers — prevent  or  cor- 
rect abuses  arising  from  mal-ad ministration — provide 
for  the  impartial  distribution  of  justice  —  preserve 
lbs  spirit  and  perpetuate  the  enjoyment  of  liberty — 
promote  education,  virtue,  and  religion;  and,  in  fine, 
to  secure  to  the  people  at  large  ail  that  happiness 
which  it  is  the  original  and  proper  design  of  govern- 
ment to  procure  and  bestow  ?  The  opposite  sentiment 
ie  so  palpably  absurd,  that  there  is  ground  to  suspect 
that  it  is  often  adopted  by  persons  as  an  excuse  for 
their  apathy  to  the  public  welfare,  or  an  apology  for 
maintaining  connexions  which  they  find  to  be  condu- 
cive to  the  advancement  of  their  secular  interests. 
These  remarks  apply  with  greater  force  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal than  to  political  government.  Setting  aside  en- 
tirely the  argument  from  scripture;  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  religion,  the  preservation  of  purity 
of  faith  and  morals,  the  regular  dispensing  of  religious 
instruction  and  of  all  divine  ordinances,  and,  in  gene- 


none  of  that  nation  but  their  Buchanan."  This  testimony  to 
Melville,  which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Lift  of 
Gtorfr*  Herbert,  was  suppressed  in  the  subsequent  editions. 
Dr.  Zoach  restored  it  in  nis  edition  of  Walton's  Lives,  p.  295. 
•  Dr.  Zoach,  Walton's  Lives,  p.  364,  355. 


ral,  the  promoting  of  the  spiritual  improvement  and 
salvation  of  the  people,  have  always  depended,  and 
must  always  depend,  in  a  high  degree,  on  the  form  of 
government  established  in  a  church,  and  on  the  rules 
by  which  discipline  is  exercised  in  it.  Perfection  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  any  society  on  earth,  and  the  best 
system  of  laws  may  be  abused,  and  will  cease  to  ac- 
complish its  ends  when  the  vivific  spirit  has  been  suf- 
fered to  depart;  but  when  these  ends  are  habitually 
and  glaringly  counteracted  in  any  church,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found,  on  examination,  that  some  check  or 
corrective  which  scripture,  reason,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  warranted  and  pointed  out,  has 
been  removed  or  was  awanting.  The  ecclesiastical 
constitution  which  Melville  had  the  chief  hand  in 
establishing,  is  eminently  calculated  to  advance  these 
ends.  And  to  it,  joined  to  the  spirit  which  he  infused 
by  his  example  and  instructions,  Scotland  has  been 
indebted  for  other  blessings  of  a  collateral  kind,  and 
of  the  highest  importance.  To  it  she  owes  that  sys- 
tem of  education  which  has  extended  its  blessings  to 
the  lowest  class  in  the  community.  To  it  she  owes 
the  intelligence,  sobriety,  and  religious  principle  which 
distinguish  her  commonalty  from  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. To  it  she  owed  a  simple,  unambitious,  labori- 
ous, and  at  the  same  time  independent  order  of  minis- 
ters. And  to  it  she  was  indebted  for  the  public  spirit 
which  has  resisted  manifold  disadvantages  in  her  poli- 
tical situation  and  institutions ;— disadvantages,  which 
otherwise  must  have  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  slavery, 
and  made  her  the  instrument  of  enslaving  the  nation 
with  which  she  became  allied,  first  by  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  and  afterwards  by  the  union  of  the  kingdoms* 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  facts  which 
have  been  adduced  in  the  preceding  narrative,  refute 
the  supposition,  that  Melville  and  his  associates  were 
engaged  merely  in  resisting  the  imposition  of  certain 
ecclesiastical  forms.  The  object  of  the  contest  was 
far  more  extensive  and  momentous.  The  efficiency,  if 
not  the  existence,  of  that  discipline  which  had  long 
operated  as  a  powerful  check  on  irreligion  and  vice, 
was  at  stake.  The  independence,  and  consequently 
the  usefulness  of  the  ministers  was  struck  at.  The 
inferior  judicatories  might  be  allowed  to  meet,  but 
only  under  a  guard  of  episcopal  janizaries.  The  Gene- 
ral Assembly  might  be  occasionally  called  together, 
but  merely  tor  the  purpose  of  recording  royal  edicts, 
and  becoming  an  instrument  of  greater  oppression  and 
tyranny  than  the  court  could  have  exercised  without 
its  aid.  The  immediate  object  of  the  King,  by  the 
changes  which  he  made  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  was  to  constitute  himself  Dictator  in  all  mas- 
ters of  religion ;  and  his  ultimate  object  was,  by  means 
of  the  bishops,  to  overturn  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
nation,  and  to  become  absolute  master  of  the  con- 
sciences, properties,  and  lives  of  all  his  subjects  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  It  was  a  contest  therefore  that 
involved  all  that  is  dear  to  men  and  Christians — all 
that  is  valuable  in  liberty  and  sacred  in  religion. 
Melville  was  the  first  to  discover  aud  denounce  the 
scheme  which  was  planned  for  the  overthrow  of  these ; 
and  he  persisted  in  opposing  its  execution  at  the  ex- 
pense of  deprivation  ot  office,  imprisonment,  and  per- 
petual banishment  from  his  native  country.  No  suf- 
ferings to  which  he  was  subjected  could  bring  him  to 
retract  the  opposition  which  he  had  made  to  it.  No 
offers  which  he  received  could  induce  him  to  give  it 
the  slightest  mark  of  his  approbation.  By  the  fortitude, 
constancy,  and  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  his 
exile,  he  continued  to  testify  against  it;  and,  by  ani- 
mating his  brethren  who  remained  at  home,  he  contri- 
buted materially  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  which, 
not  long  after  his  death,  levelled  with  the  ground  that 
ill-omened  fabric,  the  rearing  of  which  had  cost  the 
labour  of  so  many  years,  and  the  expense  of  so  much 
principle  and  conscience. 
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State  or  Litbbatubc  vk  Scotlawd  whsh  Mmltille 
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tioO—Jsode  Of  Teaching  and  Conferring  Deg«*«  iti  the 
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varsity  hi  the  First  Book  of  Discipline- — by  Burhauan*— by 
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villa's  Shan  in  Drawing  it  up— Rffurm  on  the  other  Utit* 
venittes — Parochial  Schools — High  St  liool  of  Glasgow — of 
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Law— Willwai  8kaoa  Erl»anJ  "Henry  ton— Theolojey  and 
Po«^— Alexander  Aibui  knot— Thomas  S  me  ion— Thorn  u 
Maitland— Patrick  Ademeon— John  Davidson. 

We  have  bad  repeated  occasion,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  to  advert  to  ike  state  of  literature  in  Scotland. 
Bat  the  subject,  from  its  importance,  and  the  con- 
nexion ia  which  it  standi  with  the  life  of  Melville,  ie 
entitled  to  something  more  than  a  eareory  notice  and 
incidental  illustrations.  I  shall,  therefore,  endearonr, 
in  this  chapter,  to  throw  some  light  on  the  elate  of  onr 
literatnre  when  MelTille  was  first  established  in  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews;  snd,  in  the  following  chap- 
ter, sbsH  conclnde  with  an  socoont  of  the  progress 
which  it  had  made  when  he  was  removed  from  that 
situation. 

The  literary  history  of  Scotland  at  the  first  of  these 
periods  embraces  the  universities,  the  parochial  schools, 
and  the  individuals  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  writings.  The  university  of  St  Andrews  wss 
the  earliest,  and  continued  long  to  be  the  most  cele- 
brated of  our  academical  institutions,  Fot  two  centu- 
ries almost  all  the  eminent  men  who  appeared  in  mis 
country  were  connected  with  it,  either  as  teachers  or 
pupils.  A  brief  description  of  its  constitution,  the 
mode  of  instruction  practised  in  it,  and  the  changes 
made  on  this,  will  convey  s  better  idea  of  the  stste  of 
our  literature  than  any  sketch  which  I  could  propose  to 
give  of  the  history  or  all  the  universities. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  no 
great  school  existed  in  Scotland ;  snd  the  youth  who 
were  desirous  of  a  liberal  education  were  under  the 
necessity  of  seeking  it  abroad.  The  inconveniences 
arising  from  this  were  incressed  by  the  dissensions 
which  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  rival  popes  excited 
on  the  continent.  To  remedy  the  evil,  Henry  Ward- 
law,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  with  the  consent  of  par- 
liament, erected,  in  the  year  1411,  a  General  Study,  or 
university,  in  the  chief  city  of  his  diocese;  *  and,  two 
years  after,  the  charter  which  he  had  granted  was  con- 
firmed by  a  bull  from  Benedict  XIII.  whom  the  Scots 
then  acknowledged  as  sovereign  pontiff. t 

The  university  of  St.  Andrews  was  formed  on  the 
model  of  those  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  enjoyed  the 
same  privileges.  All  its  members,  or  supposts,  as 
they  were  called,  including  the  students  who  had  at- 
tained the  degree  of  bachelor  as  well  as  the  masters, 
were  divided  into  nations,  according  to  the  places  from 
which  they  came.  At  a  congregation  or  general  meet- 
ing, they  elected  four  procurators,  who  had  a  right  to 
act  for  them  in  all  causes  in  which  their  interests  were 
concerned,  and  four  intrants  or  electors,  by  whom  the 
rector  was  chosen.  The  rector  was  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  had  authority  to  judge  and  pronounce  sen- 
tence, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  assessors,^  in 
all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  relating  to  members  of 
the  university,  with  the  exception  of  crimes  which  in- 
curred the  highest  punishment.  J     He  had  a  right  to 

*  Ford  u  n't  Scotichron.  lib.  xv.  chap.  22.  Boetbii  Hist.  Scot, 
lib.  xri.  The  bishop  erected  the  university  '*  de  consilio,  con- 
temn, et  commoni  tractate  trinra  Statuum  personaruro  regni 
Scotia?."    (Bulla  Fundationi*  Univ.  S.  Andreae.) 

t  Papers  of  the  University. 

|  In  general  the  university  elected  the  assessors,  and  em- 
powered the  Rector  to  appoint  his  deputies.  The  number  of 
assessors  was  twelve,  three  from  each  nation. 

||  "  dammodo  ad  atrocem  injuriam  non  sit  processus.**  (Con- 


p  any  ■neatest  of  ana  nriraraity  wms>  snjgat  in 
afore  any  other  jadge,  civil  or  eooswsanslaaal; 
certain  cases,  those  who  did  not  bcJaag  to  urn 
ty  might  be  called  before  she)  wctor*s  coats, 
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the  regality  of  the  abbey. t    It  wac  aleo 
from  paying  all  other  imposts  art 
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called,  the  great  esussss.    Its 
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th  < 
from  obligation  to  { 
taught  in  thsasiversity.t 

ictioa,  the  university  i 
tical  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  wWest  it 
proceeded  to  excommunication.  I  It  may  be  sssaaiensi 
asaa  evidence  of  the  respect  paid  to  Irtaratarc,  ttat»m 
consequence  of  a  dispute  which  had  arieer*,  ft  waa  de- 
termined that  the  Rector  of  the  Univwraity  afconJd  taua 
precedence  of  the  Prior  of  the  Abbey  an  all  paUie 
processions.  § 

For  the  direction  of  Its  Utereiy  a^re,  ah*  i 
of  the  unit 
to  the  sciences)  I 
of  these  waa  1 

the  masters  of  his  faculty  lor  tcssJauW  the>  ease*  of 
study,  snd  lor  sxsminatioas.  The  Chanesilor  pss* 
sided  at  tneotinga  of  the  tnrfvereity  for  the  uuMssfiiag 
ofdegreea.f  It  wee  long  before  aisdicJTac  waa  taasAsy 
as  a  separate  seieooe,  in  oar  uniteiaitiee,  and  it  cess 
not  appear  that  they  were  acouatomed  ancientry  tocea* 
fer  degrees  in  law*  The  braechea  tangfat  were  ate. 
arts  or  philosophy,  canon  law,  and  divinity.** 

However  limited  this  course  of  education  urea,  sad 
however  rude  and  imperfect  the  mode  in  which  it  war 
conducted,  such  an  institution  could  not  fail  to  prodacs 
effects  favourable  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The 
erection  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  may  be  re» 

cession  of  Privileges  by  Bishop  Ward  law.)  There  n  om  in- 
stance or  capital  punishment  being  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of 
the  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow.  (Statist.  Account  of 
Scot  land,  vol.  xxi.  Append.} 

»  Concordia  inita,  per  episcop.  Jac.  Kennedy,  inter  soppoaha 
universitatit  et  cives  Sti.  Andrea?,  A.  D.  1440. 

f  The  prior  joined  with  the  bishop  in  the  charter  of  Coaces> 
iioo  of  Privileges. — The  abbey  of  St  Andrews  had  a  jurisdic- 
tion of  its  own,  and  magistrates  independent  of  those  of  tha 
city.  About  the  time  oitbe  Reformation,  the  Master  of  LiaaV 
inv  wni  "  principall  baillie  of  the  priorie  of  Saact-eadrois/* 
axiJ  Rolwi  ■  >nt  was  "procurator  phiscall  of  the  said  priorie." 
(Summonds— David  Monepenny  elder  of  Pitmilly  eg*  Ma 
James  Wilkta,  &c.  March  6, 1577.) 

t  Balls  Concess.  Privileg.  Univ.  S.  A. 

f)  In  a  dispute  which  the  rector  and  professors  of  theotoeria 
the  university  had  with  the  masters  of  St.  Salvator's  College 
about  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  the  former  threatened 
the  la  It  *r  with  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  matter  waa  settled 
by  a  provincial  council  held  in  1470,  in  the  war  of  the  College 
lonswililig,  to  renounce  the  right  which  they  had  acquired  of 
a  papal  bull.  (Hovei  Oratio  de  Fundat.  Univ.  Andr.  MS.)  n 
the  reformation  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  in  1579,  it  B 
provided,  *+  that  in  place  of  the  pane  of  cursing  vsit  of  befeir 
vpoun  oAeiido"  and  inobedientisThey  be  now  deeernit  be  de- 
creit  of  the  recto*  and  chief  membris  of  the  voiMitie  cfter  tha 
cognitioun  of  the  cans  to  be  debarrit  secludit  and  remouit  out 
of  the  vniaviie  And  to  tyne  and  foir&lt  the  priuilegis  acd  bea- 
efitlli  yaf"  (Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  iii.  p.  181.) 

I  H ot et  Oratio. 

f  v-y\  The  mode  of  study,  and  of  examination  for  dt^iss 
in  the  arts  or  philosophy,  appears  to  have  been  regulated  soon 
after  the  erection  of  the  university.  James  of  Haddiston  was 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in  1433,  when  similar  i 
tbns  were  made  as  to  theological  study  aad  gradwatloa. 

•*  Sea  Note  QQ. 
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garded  as  marking  the  first  dawn  of  learning  in  Scot- 
land. Attracted  by  novelty,  or  animated  by  that  thirst 
for  knowledge  which  has  always  characterized  Scotch- 
men, students  came  to  St  Andrews  from  every  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  university  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of 
very  slender  funds  until  the  erection  of  colleges  iu  it. 
The  College  of  St.  Saloator  was  founded  by  bishop  Ken- 
nedy in  the  year  1450 ;  that  of  St,  Leonard  was  founded 
by  John  Hepburn,  the  prior  of  the  abbey,  in  the  year 
1512 ;  and  the  erection  of  St.  Mary's,  or  the  New  Col- 
lege, was  begun  by  archbishop  Beaton  in  the  year 
1632,  and  completed  by  Archbishop  Hamilton  in  the 
year  1552.  Each  of  these  was  endowed  with  funds 
for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  professors  and 
bursars.  In  the  regulations  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
we  may  observe  the  advancement  which  knowledge 
had  already  made,  and  the  influence  which  it  exerted 
over  the  minds  of  the  popish  prelates  or  their  advisers.* 

A  college  has  been  compared  to  an  incorporated 
trade  within  a  burgh ;  but  it  bears  a  still  more  striking 
resemblance  to  a  convent.  The  principal  difference 
between  them  is,  that  the  latter  was  an  association  en- 
tirely for  religious  purposes,  whereas  learning  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  former.  The  members  of  the  col- 
lege, like  the  monks,  were  bound  to  live,  eat,  and 
sleep  in  the  same  house,  they  were  supported  in  com- 
mon upon  the  goods  of  the  college,  and  were  astricted 
in  all  things  to  the  will  of  the  founder.  A  university, 
though  a  chartered  body,  was  not  under  the  same  re- 
gulations, nor  was  the  same  provision  made  for  its 
members.  The  college  was  within  the  university; 
the  members  of  the  former  were  also  members  of  the 
letter,  partook  of  its  privileges,  and  were  subject  to 
itegovernment. 

Two  things  deserve  notice  as  to  the  college  of  St. 
Leonard.  In  the  first  place,  although  it  owed  its  erec- 
tion to  monks,  was  placed  under  their  immediate  su- 
perintendence, and  taught  constantly  by  persons  taken 
from  the  convent ;  and  although  its  original  foundation 
and  subsequent  endowments  were  highly  calculated  to 
foster  superstition,  f  yet  the  reformed  opinions  obtained 
an  earlier  and  more  extensive  reception  in  this  college 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  university.  £    In  the  second 

5 lace,  this  seminary  had  at  first  to  struggle  with  great 
ifficulties  on  account  of  the  slenderness  of  its  funds ; 
bat  by  the  vigilance  of  its  patrons,  and  the  diligence 
of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  education,  it  not  only 
surmounted  these,  but  attained  great  celebrity.  So 
many  of  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  came  to 
•tody  at  SL  Leonard's,  that  the  name  of  the  College  of 
Poor  Clerks,  which  the  founder  had  originally  given  it, 
conveyed  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  those  who  resided 
within  its  walls.  [ 

The  defence  and  increase  of  the  Catholic  faith  was 
one  declared  object  of  the  erection  of  all  the  colleges. 
This  is  more  particularly  expressed  in  the  deeds  foun- 
ding and  providing  for  the  College  of  St.  Mary.  It 
was  erected  "  for  defending  and  confirming  the  Catho- 
lic Faith,  that  the  Christian  religion  might  flourish, 
the  word  of  God  might  be  more  abundantly  sown  in 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  to  oppose  the  heresies  and 
schisms  of  the  pestiferous  heretics  and  heresiarchs  who, 


•  See  Note  RR. 

f  In  1525,  John  Archibald  founded  an  nltar  in  the  College 
of  Poor  Students,  to  the  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
•*  for  the  salvation  of  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  the  monastery  and 
all  the  canons,  also  for  the  souls  or  Mr.  Michael  Livingston, 
former  vicar  of  Wemis,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Wallis,  former  arch- 
deacon of  St.  Andrews;  also  of  the  souls  of  bis  own  father 
and  his  mother,  and  his  spouse  Margret  Symsoun,.  and  all  his 
benefactors  and  friends.** — The  masters  appear  to  have  enter- 
tained notions  of  piety  somewhat  different  from  the  above, 
when,  in  1550.  they  ordained  that  the  fines  levied  from  absen- 
tee* should,  after 'growing  to  a  round  sum,  be  converted  "  in 
vinam,  ad  refocillandos  conversantium  animos,  et  in  alios  pios 
aw*."  (Papers  of  University.) 

1  Life  of  John  Knox,  p.  27. 

(  Hovei  Oratio.    Cotnp.  Cald,  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  431. 


alas !  have  sprung  up  and  flourished  in  these  times,  in 
this  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world."*  Yet 
within  a  short  time  after  this  language  was  held,  these 
44  pestiferous  heretics'1  prevailed  against  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  very  places  and 
fund 8  which  were  destined  for  their  suppression  and 
extirpation.  The  protes'int  sentiments  had  for  many 
years  been  secretly  spreading  in  all  the  colleges  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  they  were  now  embraced  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  professors,  with  perhaps  the  excep-  . 
tion  of  those  of  St.  Salvator's. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  religious  controversy, 
the  academical  exercises  were  interrupted,  and  the 
number  of  students  diminished.  In  the  year  1559,  the 
faculty  of  arts  was  under  the  necessity  of  superceding 
the  public  exhibitions  usual  at  graduation,  f  Several 
of  the  masters  in  St.  Salvators,  including  William 
Cranston,  the  principal,  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion, 
and  left  their  places ;  but  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  those  belonging  to  the  two  other  colleges, 
embraced  the  Reformation,  and  consequently  retained 
their  situations.  John  Douglas,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  was  at  this  time  principal  of  St.  Ma- 
ry's College,  $  and  John  Duncanson  was  principal  of 
St.  Leonard's.  J| 

Every  thing  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  and  worship,  which  was  interwoven  with  the 
laws  and  practice  of  the  university  and  of  the  colleges 
belonging  to  it,  was  removed  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Reformation.  Other  alterations  were  at  the  same 
time  contemplated  by  the  reformers,  but  various  causes 
prevented  them  from  being  carried  into  effect.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  academical 
exercises,  so  far  as  related  to  philosophy  or  the  arts, 
continued  nearly  on  their  former  footing. 

All  the  scholars  who  entered  at  one  time  into  a  col- 
lege, formed  a  class,  which  was  put  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  regent,  with  whom  they  continued  four 
years.  The  regents  had  not,  like  the  professors,  per- 
manent situations  in  the  college.  It  would  appear, 
that  originally  every  master  of  arts  was  bound  to  teach 
a  class,  and  came  under  an  engagement  to  this  purpose 
at  his  laureation.  Afterwards  it  became  customary  to 
grant  dispensations  from  this  duty.  When  the  num- 
ber of  graduated  persons  had  increased,  and  it  became 
in  other  respects  an  object  of  importance  to  obtain  a 
regency,  those  who  were  desirous  of  it  presented  a 
petition  to  the  faculty,  in  which  they  professed  their 
knowledge  of  the  text  of  Aristotle,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  explain  it,  or,  in  other  words,  to  govern  a 
class.  They  were  ordinarily  bound  to  continue  until 
they  had  taught  two  classes ;  bat  at  St.  Andrews,  the 
greater  part  of  the  regents  retained  their  situations,  to 
which  the  profits  arising  from  altarages  or  chaplanries 
were  attached,  until  they  obtained  a  living  in  the 
church  or  an  office  in  the  state. 

Though  the  regular  time  of  the  course  was  four 


•  Donatio  de  Convetb,  Jun.  26, 1550;  et  Donatio  de  Tarvet, 
Mart.  31.1558. 

f  "  ISTonus  Rectoratus  Magri  Joannis  Douglaaii  praeponiti 
novi  collegii  Mariani,  1558.  Hoc  anno  propter  tumultus  reli- 
gionis  ergo  exertos,  paucissimi  scholastic!  ad  banc  universita- 
tern  venerant,"  (Only  three  names  of  Incorporati  are  inserted.) 
— "Consiliis  habitis  15  Mail"  a*  59  de  promovendis  discipulis 
statu  it  academia  <*s  laure*aos  hujus  anni  pro  laureatis  haberi, 
quod  universa  reip.  perturbaone  et  religioms  refonnatione  vete- 
res  ritus  scruare  impediretar.*' 

t  Keith  {Scottish  Bishops,  p.  25,)  has  confounded  the  Arch- 
bishop with  a  preacher  named  Douglas,  who  was  chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Argyle  in  1558.  The  description  given  of  the  lat- 
ter wiU  not  answer  to  the  former,,  who  was  provost  of  St.  Ma- 
ry*s  College  from  1547,  till  his  death  in  1574  and  was  always 
resident  in  the  university. 

j|  Duncanson  demitted  in  1566.  In  a  donation  of  books,  and 
other  valuable  articles,  subscribed  by  his  own  hand,  he  styles 
himself  "  umqle  Maitter  principal!  of  Sanctleonardis  College, — 
and  Mr.  James  Wilkye  Principal!  regent  and  maister  of  the 
samyn  in  name  of  the  College  askit  instrument."  Wilkie  ap- 
pears to  have  considered  the  succession  to  the  principality  as 
his  doe,  but  it  was  conferred  on  Buchanan. 
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years,  h***  utmallYiniahed  in  three  years  tad  a  half. 
The  station  began  on  the  ftrat  of  October,  aad  conti- 
nued through  the  whole  year,  except  the  moatha  of 
Angust  and  September,  which  were  allowed  as  a  vaca- 
tion* The  regent  assembled  hit  elaaa  three  honra 
every  day,  and  read  and  explained  the  hooka  of  Arie- 
totle,  which  the  students  were  bound  to  brine  along 
with  them.  He  began  with  dialectics  or  logic*  then  pro- 
ceeded to  ethics,  next  to  physics,  and  concluded  with 
metaphysics,  which  waa  called  prim*  pkibtopkia  or 
the  highest  branch  of  philosophy,  and  mathematics, 
which-  included  arithmetic.  Daring  their  coarse,  the 
atadenta  were  frequently  employed  in  disputations  and 
declamations,  both  privately  in  their  class,  and  pub- 
licly before  the  college  and  the  univ ersity.  Besides 
teeing  that  the  regents  and  atadenta  did  their  dnty,  the 
principal  nanally  read  public  lectures  on  what  were 
then  reckoned  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy, 
which  were  attended  by  all  the  students  in  college, 
except  those  of  the  first  year.* 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  year  of  their  course,  such 
of  the  students  aa  obtained  an  attestation  of  regular 
attendance  and  good  behaviour  from  their  regent  and 
the  principal  of  their  college,  were  admitted  to  enter 
on  trials  for  the  degree  of  bachelor.  For  this  purpose 
the  faculty  chose  e? ery  year  three  regents,  one  from 
each  college,  aa  examinators.  In  the  presence  of  these 
the  candidates  determined  f  a  question,  in  lope  or  mo- 
rals, in  a  continued  discourse,  and  answered  such  ques- 
tions aa  were  proposed  to  them  on  any  of  the  branches 
which  they  had  studied  under  their  respective  agents. 
The  examinators  made  their  report  to  the  faculty,  when 
each  aa  had  given  satisfaction  went  confirmed  aa  ba- 
ohelora  by  the  Dean,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  a  lower 
class.— The  act  of  lauieation  at  the  end  of  the  course 
waa  conducted  in  a  similar  manner.  But  on  this  oc- 
casion the  candidates  were  examined  on  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  arte,  and  bound  to  defend  a  thesis,  which 
hid  been  pre? ioualy  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  differ- 
ent college*.  They  were  di Tided  into  circles,  and 
their  names  arranged  according  to  their  merit,  with  a 
certain  preference,  however,  to  persons  of  rank.  ±  And 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  solemnly  conferred 
on  them  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  university,  in  nomine 
Patri*,  Filii  et  Sjririlue  Saudi.     The  intermediate  de- 

Sree  of  licentiate  of  arts  is  recognised  by  the  laws, 
ut  it  was  not  separately  conferred,  at  least  in  later 
times.  Both  at  the  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor 
and  master,  the  graduates  paid  certain  sums  of  money, 
according  to  their  rank,  to  the  purse  of  the  university 
and  of  the  faculty,  to  the  dean,  and  to  the  other  offi- 
cers ;  and  those  who  were  poor  obliged  themselves  to 
give  what  was  due  to  the  public  funds  as  soon  as  they 


•  James  Melville  hat  left  an  account  of  the  course  of  studj 
followed  bj  William  Collace,  who  was  his  regent  in  St.  Leo- 
nard's between  1570  and  1574.  After  stating  that  he  began 
with  teaching  u  Cassander's  Rhetoric/*  he  adds:  "We  hard 
the  Oration  pro  rege  Deitaro.  Than  he  gaiff  ws  a  compend  of 
hi*  awin  of  Philosopi  and  the  partes  j*o(!—  We  enterit  in  the 
organ  of  Arist.  y*  year,  and  leirnit  to  the  Demonstrations. — The 
aecund  year  of  my  course  we  hard  the  Demonstrations,  the 
Topiks,  and  the  Sophist  captiones.  And  the  Priraarius  Mr. 
James  Wilkie,  a  guid  peacable  sweet  auld  man  wha  luifled  me 
weill,  teacbed  the  four  species  of  the  arithmetik  and  sum  thing 
of  the  sphere. — The  third  yeir  of  our  course  we  hard  the  fyve 
buiks  of  the  Ethiks,  w«  the  aught  buiks  of  the  Physiks,  and  de 
ortu  et  interitu.  The  yeir  we  had  our  Bachelar  act  according 
to  the  solemnities  then  vsed  of  Declamations,  banqueting  ana 
olayes.— The  fourt  and  last  yeir  of  our  course,  quhilk  was  the 
17  yeir  of  my  age  outpast  and  18  rinning,  we  learned  the  buiks 
de  ccelo  and  meteors,  also  the  cphere  more  exactly  teachit  by 
our  awin  regent,  and  maid  ws  for  our  vicces  and  blackstons, 
and  had  at  Face  our  promotion  and  finishing  of  our  course." 
(Diary,  p.  22-24.) 

f  From  this  act  they  were  called  Determinant**. 

|  '*  Examinatos  secundum  scientiae  et  mornm  eminentiam 

Cnnci  pel  iter  locent  et  ordinent.  Ex  praeclara  tamen  domo  pa- 
srna  nobilitatem  sanguinis  trahentes,  nee  non  cum  Regentibus 
honeste  et  commensal  iter  viventea,  modo  in  literis  aliqualiter 
eroditi  et  moribus  probi,  nonnihil  pensitantes."  (Statute  anni 
1570.)  r  ■  v 


en  old  law, 


were  io  ability. 

iog  those  who  held 

regent  annually,  lor  three  years,  a 

in  later  times  was  Inf 


Soots, "  waha  mjimmmit 

Weeannotform  eaohaaeinet 
the  anoierit  mode  of  tMdhlBg  the 
mation  necessarily  made  a  neater  «mn 
paxtment  of  instruction.  Many  of  the 
however,  were  still 
continued  to  he  a  theological  faculty,  < 
doctors,  licentiates,  and  bachelors  of  di* 
aided  within  the  university,  f  They  i 
with  the  student*  of  divinity,  snnnally  em  tsjel 
October,  when  a  eertnoa  or  oration,  intemdeel  to  i 
the  hearers  to  diligence  in  sacred  stud 
ed.  The  masters  and  bachelors  then  ate*  apart,  sad 
arranged  the  subjeots  on  which  each  shosJd  vend  les- 
tures  during  die  year,  and  the  'time*  at  which,  shay 
should  read  them.  Thc-lecturee  were  delivwed  on  ths 
Scriptures,  which  were  divided  into-  fiat)  asnts}  the 
Pentateueb  or  legal  hooka,  the  historical  bocks,  ths 
sapiential,  the  prophetical,  and  those  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, t  "Formerly*,  under  papacy,  .the  atadsati 
ascended  to  degrees  in-  theology,  by  rs 
tences  of  Peter  Lombard ;  bnt  now,  sin 
tion  of  religion  and  the  burial  of  popery,  this 
ia  altered  and  reformed.**  From  Um^bearinnii 


•  since  die 


to  the  end  of  September  there  was  an 
the  leeturea;  and  during  thin  rnterraJ 
were  oxercieed  ones  a*week  In  " 
tioae*  at  which  one  of  the  masters  pr 
rest  were  present  and  took  a  ahare  m  the  debate,  41» 
disputants  were  exhorted  to  avoid  the  altercation  ass- 
ally  practised  in  the  schoola,  "and  not- to  brie  aad  sa- 
vour one  another  like  doge*  but  to  bshsvs)  as  aasn  de- 
sirous of  mutual  ketroetTon,  and  as  the  seHanei  of 
Christ,  who  oaght  not  to  strire  bnt  to  be  gentle  in  auV 
The  lectures  were  chiefly  delivered  by  these  whs 
were  proceeding  in  their  theological  degrees.  Before 
entering  on  this  duty,  it  behoved  them  to  have  bees 
students  of  divinity  for  three  years,  to  have  summed 
the  part  of  a  respondent  twice  in  the-  public  disputes 
during  the  vacancies,  to  have  given  proof  of  their 
talenta  twice  in  the  weekly  exercise,  and  to  have 
preached  once  in  the  vulgar  language  before  the  peo- 
ple and  in  Latin  before  the  university.  After  this, 
being  admitted  by  the  faculty,  they  taught  for  four  yean 
in  the  public  schools,  by  expounding  the  Scriptures, 
according  to  the  arrangement  formerly  mentioned.  The 
probationary  lecture  which  they  delivered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  part  of  the  course,  may  be  viewed 
as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  teaching  then  practised. 
The  lecturer  be^an  with  pronouncing  a  panegyric  ot 
the  books  of  Scripture  which  he  proposed  to  expound ; 
he  next  gave  a  summary  of  their  contents ;  and,  ia  the 
third  place,  having  selected  a  particular  passage,  be 
started  a  question  From  it,  stated  the  opinions  held  os 
the  affirmative  and  negative  sides,  laid  down  certaii 

•  Statuta  17  Mart.  1583.  By  the  Statutes  of  1561,  the  sta- 
dent  was  bound  to  give  thirty  shilling?,  *•  unless  he  be  poor." 

The  designation  pauper  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always 
used  in  the  same  sense.  In  Feb.  1579,  it  was  declared  "Sow* 
bursarios  et  mendicos  pauperes  esse  censendo*.'*  But  from 
other  documents  it  appears  that  all  the  students  of  philoaopbj 
were  divided  into  three  classes:  "Primars  or  pofenfsoret.  Se- 
conders or  notentes,  and  ternars  or  minus  pcttmies,  olisa  pmt 
pcres;"  ana  the  latter  paid  dues,  although  proportioaallv 
smaller  than  the  two  former. 

f  Baron  speaks  of  John  Winram  as  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
theology  about  1574.    (MS.  Orat.  super  Jac.  Martioio.) 

|  Toe  particular  books  included  under  each  of  these  divi- 
sions are  specified;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  saost 
of  the  Apocryphal  books  are  among  thero.  Thus,  amoag  the 
historical  books  are,  "  duo  Esdre,  duo  Tobie,  Judith*  quibas  et 
duo  Marabeomm  libri  adjungi  possunt."  Amour  the  sapieatial 
books  we  find  "  Librura  Sapientise  et  Ecclenesticnm;"  aad 
"  Baruch"  is  enumerated  along  with  the  books  of  the  pronhtts. 
(Statut  Theol.  Reform.  A.  1570.) 
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propositions  for  clearing  the  truth,  confirmed  it  by  tes- 
timonies of  Scripture,  and  solved  the  difficulties  that 
might  be  urged  against  it.  Before  the  students  in  the 
public  schools,  the  lecturers  were  bound  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  single  chapter  at  a  time,  and  were  di- 
rected to  explain  the  text  distinctly  and  methodically, 
by  comparing  it  with  other  passages  of  Scripture,  or 
by  producing  the  judgment  of  the  most  approved  and 
skilful  interpreters, "  provided  nothing  was  brought 
forward  that  could  not  stand  the  test  of  Scripture.  — 
It  would  seem  that  this  was  nearly  the  method  which 
the  professors  followed  in  their  theological  lectures.* 

When  the  student  commenced  lecturing  on  the  legal 
books,  he  was  declared  by  the  faculty  a  cursory  bache- 
lor of  divinity;  on  commencing  the  prophetical  books, 
he  became  a  formed  bachelor ;  and,  on  entering  on  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  he  was  pronounced  a 
confirmed  bachelor.  On  finishing  his  course  of  teach- 
ing, he  proceeded  to  take  his  degrees  of  licentiate  and 
doctor.  The  statutes  describe  at  length  the  disputa- 
tions which  were  maintained,  and  the  ceremonies  which 
were  used  on  both  these  occasions.! 

Such  was  the  plan  of  study  agreed  upon  by  the 
theological  professors  about  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
reduced  to  practice;  and  though  this  had  been  the 
ease,  it  has  little  claim  to  our  commendation.  The 
lectures  read  by  young  men  who  had  studied  divinity 
for  so  short  a  period  as  three  years,  must  have  been 
extremely  jejune  and  superficial ;  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  effectual  provision  was  made  to  secure 
their  diligence  in  these  exhibitions.  Yet  their  lec- 
tures,'such  as  they  were,  served  as  a  pretext  for  the 
regular  professors  neglecting  the  duty  of  theological 
instruction.  ,  In  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity was  nearly  nominal,  and  that  scholastic  philo- 
sophy engrossed  the  attention  of  both  masters  and 
scholars.  J 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline  proposed  a  plan  for 
re-modelling  the  three  universities,  which  contained 
the  following  arrangements  for  St.  Andrews.  The 
first  college  was  to  contain  classes  for  dialectics,  ma- 
thematics, natural  philosophy,  and  medicine.  In  the 
second  college,  a  lecturer  on  ethics,  economics,  and 
politics,  and  two  lecturers  on  law,  Roman  and  muni- 
cipal, were  to  be  established.  And  the  third  college 
was  to  be  provided  with  two  teachers  of  languages, 
one  of  Greek  and  another  of  Hebrew,  and  two  teachers 
of  divinity,  the  one  of  the  Old  and  the  other  of  the  New 
Testament.  None  were  to  be  graduated  in  their  re- 
spective faculties  unless  they  had  attended  the  regular 
course,  which,  for  students  of  philosophy,  was  three 
years,  of  law  four  years,  and  of  medicine  and  divinity, 
five  years.  This  plan  was  unquestionably  an  improve- 
ment on  the  original  constitution,  according  to  which 
the  three  colleges  were  completely  independent,  and 
exactly  the  same  branches  were  taught  in  each.  And 
in  other  respects  it  was  favourable  to  the  advancement 
of  literature  and  science.  But  it  was  not  adopted.  Tn 
vain  did  the  authors  recommend  it  to  the  nobility, 
along  with  a  proposal  to  erect  parochial  schools,  as  con- 
tributing to  "  the  most  high  advancement  of  the  com- 
monwealth." In  vain  they  urged,  "  If  God  shall  give 
your  wisdoms  grace  to  set  forward  letters  in  the  sort 
prescribed,  ye  snail  leave  wisdom  and  learning  to  your 
posterity,  a  treasure  more  to  be  esteemed  than  any 
earthly  treasures  ye  are  able  to  amass  for  them,  which, 
without  wisdom,  are  more  able*  to  be  their  ruin  and 
confusion   than  help  and  comfort."  ||     Prejudice  is 


•  Melville's  Diary,  p.  24. 

f  Statute  Fac.  Theolog.olim  condita,  et  jam  abolito  papisrao 
ot  reformata  religione,  circa  A.  D.  1560,  in  parte  nautata,  ct 
faxta  nonnam  verbi  Dei  in  melius  reformata. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  92. 

I  First  Book  of  Discipline  t  Art  Of  the  Erection  of  Uni- 
viTtititt. 
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blind,  and  avarice  deaf,  to  all  considerations  of  public 
good ;  but  the  plan  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of 
the  enlightened  and  patriotic  views  of  its  compilers. 

In  the  year  1563,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Queen  and  Lords  of  Articles,  "  in  the  name  of  all  that 
within  this  realm  ar  desyrou*  that  leirning  and  letters 
floreis,"*  stating  that  the  patrimony  of  some  of  the 
foundations  in  the  colleges,  particularly  at  St.  An- 
drews, was  wasted,  and  that  several  sciences,  and  es- 
pecially those  which  were  most  necessary,  the  tongues 
and  humanity,  were  very  imperfectly  taught  in  them, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  whole  lieges,  their  chil- 
dren and  posterity;  and  praying  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  remedy  these  evils.  In  consequence  of 
this  representation,  the  parliament  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  the  colleges,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  state  of  educa- 
tion.! ^°  import  from  the  committee  is  on  record  ;  but 
there  has  been  preserved  a  plan  for  the  colleges  of  St. 
Andrews,  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up,  in 
virtue  of  this  appointment,  by  Buchanan,  who  was  one 
of  the  commissioners.  The  arrangements  which  it 
proposes  differ  in  detail  from  those  of  the  First  Book 
of  Discipline,  though  they  proceed  on  the  same  gene- 
ral principle.  The  first  college  was  to  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  teaching  of  languages,  and  regulated  in 
a  great  measure  as  a  grammar  school.  %  The  sec- 
ond, called  the  college  of  philosophy,  was  to  have 
four  regents  in  the  arts,  and  a  lecturer  on  medicine. 
The  third,  named  the  college  of  divinity,  was  most 
poorly  provided  for :  it  was  only  to  have  a  principal, 
to  be  reader  in  Hebrew,  and  a  lawyer.  ||  The  author 
of  this  draught  had  his  attention  too  exclusively  di- 
rected to  the  cultivation  of  languages  and  humanity. 

The  civil  war  which  raged  between  the  adherents  of 
the  king  and  queen  put  a  stop  to  these  measures  of 
academical  reform,  but  no  sooner  was  peace  establish- 
ed than  the  design  was  resumed  by  the  friends  of  liter- 
ature. In  April,  1576,  the  General  Assembly  appoint- 
ed commissioners  to  visit  and  consider  the  state  of  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews ;  §  and  in  1578,  the  parlia- 
ment made  a  similar  appointment  as  to  all  the  univer- 
sities in  the  kingdom.^*  Nothing  having  been  doue  in 
consequence  of  this  appointment,  the  General  Assem- 
bly which  met  in  July,  1570,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  king  and  council,  urging  the  necessity  of  a  change 
on  the  university  of  St.  Andrews;  and  nominated  com- 
missioners to  co-operate  in  that  business  with  such  as 
the  council  might  be  pleased  to  appoint.**  The  coun- 
cil immediately  appointed  commissioners,  to  whom 
they  gave  ample  powers.  They  were  authorised  to 
consider  the  foundations  in  the  university,  and  not  only 
to  remove  superstition  and  displace  unqualified  per- 
sons, but  also  to  change  the  form  of  study  and  the 
number  of  professors,  to  join  or  divide  the  faculties,  to 
annex  each  faculty  to  such  college  as  they  thought 


*  This  petition  continued  to  lie  before  the  Parliament;  and 
in  1567,  and  again  in  1581.  it  was  referred  by  them  to  the  con- 
sideration of  commissioners.  It  must,  therefore,  have  contain- 
cd  proposals  additional  to  those  which  were  sanctioned  by  the 
act  of  1579.  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  iii.  p.  30. 214. 

f  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  ii. p.  544. 

\  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  college 
or  school  of  Geneva.  (Les  Ordonnances  Ecclesiastiques  de 
I'Kglise  de  Geneve:  Item  1'Ordre  des  Escolcs,  p.  83—87.) 

|]  The  plan  is  published  in  Dr.  Irving's  Mem.  of  Buchanan, 
A  pp.  No.  iii.2d  edit.  According  to  the  old  plan  of  teaching  in 
universities,  mathematics  formed,  rather  preposterously,  the 
last  part  of  the  course.  The  First  Book  or  Discipline  appoint- 
ed them  to  be  taught  before  physics.  But  Buchanan's  plan 
reverts  to  the  ancient  arrangement — "  the  naturell  philosophic, 
metaphisicks,  and  principis  of  mathematicks." 

6  Bulk  of  Universall  Kirk,  p.  65. 

f  Art.  Pari.  Scot.  Hi.  98.  Melville  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners nominated  by  Parliament  to  visit  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  They  were  authorised  to  examine  the  foundations 
of  the  colleges,  to  reform  what  tended  to  superstition,  to  re- 
move unqualified  and  plant  qualified  persons;  out  not  to  make 
alterations  on  the  mode  of  teaching. 

*•  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  93. 
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most  proper  for  it;  and  In  general  to  establish  such  o| 
der  in  the  university  m  would  tend  most  to  the  dory 
of  God,  profit  of  the  commonwealth,  and  gooa  up- 
bringing of  the  youth  io  sciences  needful  for  eontbra- 
ence  of  the  true  religion.  The  ocromiesioaers  found, 
that  all  the  colleges  had  departed  from  their  original 
foundations,  and  that  tEesc  foundations  dimmed  ia 
many  things  with  the  true  religion,  and  were  tar  from 
"that  perfection  of  teaching  which  this  learned  age 
criTes;M  and  they  agreed  upon  a  new  form  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  observed  in  the  university.  This  was  mid 
before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  parliament,  by  which 
it  was  ratified  on  the  11th  of  November,  1579.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  provisions  made  by  the 
new  establishment. 

In  the  college  of  St  Salvator,  a  principal,  and  fonr 
ordinary  professors  or  regents  of  humanity  and  philos- 
ophy, were  established.  The  first  regent  was  to 
teach  the  Greek  Grammar,  and  to  exercise  the  stadents 
in  Latin  composition  during  the  first,  and  in  Greek 
during  the  second  half  year.  The  second  regent  was 
to  teach  the  principles  of  invention,  disposition,  and 
elocution ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  rhetoric,  in  the  short- 
est, easiest,  and  most  accurate  manner,  with  the  prac- 
tice of  them  in  the  best  authors,  Roman  and  Greek. 
The  students  of  thin  class  were  to  spend  an  hour  at 
Wast  every  day  in  composition,  and  during  the  net 
half  year  they  were  to  declaim  or  pronounce  an  oration 
once  every  month,  in  Latin  and  Greek  alternately.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  third  regent  to  teach  the 


profitable  and  needful  parts  of  the  togles  of  Aristotle, 
with  his  ethics  and  politics,  all  in  Greek,  and  the  Offices 
of  Cicero  in  Latin.  The  fourth  regent  was  to  teach 
so  much  of  the  physics  as  was  needful,  and  the.  doc- 
trine of  the  sphere.  Each  regent  was  to  retain  his 
own  profession.  On  Sunday  a  lesson  in  the  Greek 
New  Testament  was  to  be  read  in  all  the  four  classes. 
Professors  of  mathematics  and  law,  who  were  to  lee* 
tare  on  four  days  of  every  week,  were  also  established 
in  this  college.  The  lectures  on  law  were  to  be  at- 
tended by  all  the  advocates  and  writers  in  the  commie* 
sary  court ;  and  none  were  to  be  admitted  for  the  fu- 
ture to  act  as  procurators  before  the  lords  or  other 
judges,  until  they  gave  a  specimen  of  their  learning 
before  the  university,  and  produced  a  testimonial  of 
their  diligent  attendance  and  the  degree  of  their  pro- 
gress. The  principal  of  St.  Salvator's  was  to  act  as 
professor  of  medicine. — The  same  arrangements  were 
made  as  to  the  college  of  St.  Leonard  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  there  were  no  classes  for  mathematics 
and  law  established  in  it ;  and  the  principal,  instead 
of  teaohing  medicine,  was  to  explain  the  philosophy 
of  Plato.-— St.  Mary's,  or  the  New  College,  was  ap- 
propriated entirely  to  the  study  of  theology  and  the 
languages  connected  with  it.  The  course  of  study  in 
it  was  to  be  completed  in  four  years,  under  the  tuition 
of  five  professors.  The  first  professor  was  to  teach 
the  elements  of  Hebrew  during  six  months,  and  of 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  during  the  remainder  of  the  first 
year.  During  the  subsequent  eighteen  months,  the 
students  were  to  prosecute  the  study  of  these  lan- 
guages under  the  second  professor,  who  was  to  ex- 
plain the  pentateuch  and  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  critically,  by  comparing  the  original  text 
with  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  Septuagint,  and 
other  ancient  versions.  The  third  professor  was  to 
explain  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
after  the  same  manner,  during  the  last  eighteen  months 
of  the  course.  During  the  whole  four  years,  the  fourth 
professor  was  to  explain  the  New  Testament  by  com- 
paring the  original  with  the  Syriac  version.  And  the 
fifth  professor,  who  was  Principal  of  the  College,  was 
to  lecture,  during  the  same  period,  on  the  common 
places  or  system  of  divinity.  All  the  students  were 
bound  to  attend  the  lectures  of  three  professors  every 
day  during  the  continuance  of  their  theological  course ; 
by  which   it  was  expected  that  they  would,  **  with 


college.    It. 

elapsed  from  the  date  of  thie  ■ 

he  admitted  ministers  of  the  < 

pleted  their  coarse  of  theology,  or  srkor  stisuld  —tie 

found  worthy  and  qualified  to  roeeivwcsl  tMrdsgiees 

in  it  alter  n  "rigorous  j^miecJioa"  fry  taut  meaftty. 

The  persons  at  present  oeeupyiafts^aasme  of  snaaaws 

in  the  New  College,  were  ordered  to  TirnSriftsejit 

without  delay.*   From  ton  •♦great  varietr  at  nun 

present  of  learned  in  the  h^owledge  of  i 


and  other  things  needful,"  she  putt 
aionera  had  oeleeted  each  as  they  the*| 
fied  for  teaching  in  the  New  College; 
darned,  that,  upon  any  return 


be  filled  by  open  oomparatrvo  trial  beaut*  stm  aiihhish 
op  of  8t»  Andrews,  the  ooscorsatnr  as?  tmnpiiiilsys 
of  the  university,  the.  vector,  dees*  of  raantty,  sad 
theological  professors.  Vacancies  in  tke  cww  ester 
colleges  were  to  he  eupptisd  in  aaiaef 
the  youth  had  lost  much  tee  hyteng 
ordained;  that  lor  the  fatore  the  eianei 


ing  the  whole  year ,  except  the 
Rales  were  mid  down  for  ' 
the  colleges  front  belt 


Ms*  ear- 


th* colleges  nam  being  wasted  or  dtvaatei  to  tamnaaper 
uses.  And  at  the  enef  of  every  period  o/ toavyaaava 
royal  visitation  of  the  uaivevelty  was  to  take  pence,  to 
inquire  into  the effects of  this  reformeAiocw -and  teste 


cTtUeeeimofsds* 
"aaiiilimlik  it 


inquire  into  the 
that  its  regulstiooe 
It  weald  he  nfi 
into  n  statement  of  the 
cation  to  that  which  Hwna 
was  the  moat  liberal  and  call 

which  had  yet .____ 

any  European  university.    Jo . w 

em  institutions,  great  allowance  must  he 
imperfect  state  in  which  many  of  the  acieneee  were  at 
that  period.  But  even  as  to  these  we  may  observe  so 
evident  tendency  to  improvement  in  toe  new  regulations. 
The  "  most  profitable  and  needful  parte  "  only  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic  and  physios  were  to  be  taught ;  aad 
the  lectures  on  Platonic  philosophy  served  aa  n  coun- 
terpoise to  the  Peripatetic,  which  had  hitherto  posses* 
sea  an  exclusive  and  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  uni- 
versity. Tbe  method  of  study  prescribed  for  the  theo- 
logical college  was  well  calculated  to  realise  the  hopes 
expressed  in  the  act.  It  appointed  a  greater  number 
of  teachers  of  the  Old  Testament  than  either  was  ne- 
cessary or  could  easily  be  obtained ;  and  one  of  them 
might  have  been  employed  with  more  advantage  is 
reading  lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  accordio* 
to  an  arrangement  which  was  subsequently  introduces. 
But  the  attention  paid  to  the  sacred  Ungungea,  and 
especially  to  the  oriental  tongues,  is  entitled  to  lac 
highest  commendation,  and  ehewe  that  the  authors  of 
the  plan  bad  conceived  correct  ideas  of  the  importance 
of  this  branch  of  literature  for  forming  able  and  judi- 
cious interpreters  of  Scripture.  Indeed,  it  proceeds 
upon  the  very  principles  which  have  since  been  laid 
down  and  recommended  by  the  best  writers  on  Biblical 
Interpretation.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood 
as  intimating  that  the  benefits  which  actually  resulted 
from  this  change  on  the  university  were  proportioned 
to  its  merits.  The  wisest  plans,  and  the  moot  saluta- 
ry enactments,  will  prove  nugatory,  if  proper  i 


*  See  Note  SS. 

f  So  early  m  the  dajt  of  Augustine,  it  appear*  teat  l*e 
month  of  September,  m  the  lassoa  of  the  viaf  '    "       ' 

at  a  vacation  in  school*.    (Valeaiane,  p.  §6.) 

|  Act.  Pari.  Soot.  vol.  iii.  178—18* 
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an  not  taken  to  carry  them  into  execution,  or  even  if 
they  go  much  beyond  the  degree  of  illumination  which 
the  age  has  reached.  There  ia  reason  to  think  that  in 
the  present  instance  this  was  the  case  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  new  mode  of  study  was  ?ery  partially  act- 
ed upon  in  the  colleges  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leon- 
ard; nor  was  the  act  of  parliament  carried  into  effect 
as  to  the  number  of  professors  in  the  New  College. 

The  reformation  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews 
baa,  by  mistake,  been  ascribed  to  Buchanan.  This 
has  arisen  partly  from  confounding  it  with  another 
aeheme  of  academical  instruction  which  he  drew  up 
at  an  earlier  period,*  and  partly  from  his  being  one  of 
the  commissioners  who  subscribed  the  plan  that  was 
actually  adopted.  That  he  assisted  in  correcting  it, 
and  in  procuring  for  it  a  parliamentary  sanction,  is 
highly  probable.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  plan  was  of  his  construction.  The  course  ot 
his  studies  and  the  nature  of  his  acquirements  did  not 
qualify  him  for  entering  into  the  arrangements  whioh 
are  moat  minutely  detailed  in  it.  We  have  direct  ev- 
idence that  Melville  had  the  principal  hand  in  drawing 
it  up  ;f  and  though  this  had  been  awanting,  we  should 
have  been  warranted  in  forming  this  opinion,  from  the 
striking  resemblance  that  it  bears  to  the  mode  of  study 
previously  introduced  by  him  into  the  university  of 
Glasgow.! 

It  u  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  stu- 
dents who  attended  the  university  at  one  time.  In  or- 
dinary eases  it  does  not  appear  that  it  exceeded  two 
hundred,  and  it  did  not  fall  much  short  of  that  number, 
daring  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fewer 
had  attended  it  during  the  first  half,  and  still  fewer 
previously  to  that  period. 

An  account  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the 
improvements  made  on  it,  has  already  been  given  in 
the  narrative  of  what  took  place  when  Melville  held 
the  .situation  of  principal  there.)  The  University 
and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen,  founded  by  bishop 
Elphingaton,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
provided  for  an  extensive  education.^  But  notwith- 
standing this,  and  although  some  of  its  early  teachers 
axeellea  any  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  other  acade- 
mies, it  seems  never  to  have  attracted  many  students.f 
This  may  be  accounted  for,  partly  at  least,  from  its 
situation,  and  the  comparatively  rude  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
formation, Anderson,  the  principal,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  professors,  adhered  to  the  old  religion,  and 
being  supported  by  the  neighbouring  noblemen,  who 
were  addicted  to  popery,  kept  their  places  for  several 
years.  When  they  were  at  last  extruded,  the  college 
was  found  to  be  impoverished  by  the  alienation  of  its 
revenues.  In  the  year  1578,  when  great  exertions 
were  made  in  behalf  of  all  the  seminaries  of  education, 
means  were  used  for  restoring  its  dilapidated  funds; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  new  plan  of  instruction  was 
drawn  np  for  it,  similar  to  those  introduced  at  Glasgow 
and  St.  Andrews.**  The  plan  met  with  opposition 
from  different  quarters,  and  its  formal  ratification  by 
the  legislature  was  evaded,  but  it  was  introduced  into 
the  university  and  acted  upon  for  a  considerable 
period.ff 

To  ascertain  the  state  of  learning  in  the  country,  it 
la  necessary  to  attend  to  the  inferior  schools,  in  which 


•  See  above,  p.  361. 
1  See  store,  p.  226. 


f  Melville's  Diary,  p.  58,  64. 
D  See  above,  p.  225-27. 


J  Provision  wet  made  for  four professors,  consisting  of  a  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  of  canon  law,  of  civil  law,  and  of  medicine  ; 
tan  bachelori,  who  were  to  instruct  fourteen  bursars  in  philoso- 
phy, while  they  prosecuted  their  own  studies  ruder  the  doc- 
tors ;  and  a  teacher  of  humanity,  whose  office  it  was  to  initiate 
the  young  men  into  grammar  before  entering  on  their  philo- 
sophical course.    (Bocthii  Aberdon.  Episcop.  Vitse,  f.  xxix.b.} 

T  Hector  Boece  (Boethius)  the  celebrated  historian  or 
Scotland,  was  the  first  principal,  and  John  Vans,  author  of  a 


',  was  the  first  professor  of  humanitv,  at  Aberdeen. 
••  IWviile's  Diary,  p.  4l  ft  See  Note  TT. 


the  youth  were  prepared  for  entering  the  unirersity ; 
and  multitudes,  who  never  proceeded  that  length,  had 
access  to  the  means  of  common  education.  Long  be- 
fore the  Reformation  all  the  principal  towns  had  gram- 
mar schools  in  which  the  Latin  language  was  taught.* 
They  had  also  "  lecture  schools,"  as  they  were  called, 
in  which  children  were  instructed  to  read  the  vernacu- 
lar language.  Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Reformation,  the  means  of  education  were  extend- 
ed to  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and,  where  regular 
schools  were  not  founded,  the  readers  in  churches  gen- 
erally supplied  the  deficiency,  bv  teaching  the  youth 
to  read  the  catechism  and  the  scriptures. 

There  was  a  grammar  school  in  Glasgow  at  an  early 
period  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  depended  imme- 
diately on  the  cathedral  church,  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  diocese  had  not  only  the  appointment  of  the  mas- 
ters, but  also  the  superintendence  of  whatever  related 
to  education  in  the  city.f  The  grammar  school  con- 
tinued to  be  a  distinct  establishment  after  the  erection 
of  the  university,  and  considerable  care  appears  to 
have  been  taken  to  supply  it  with  good  teachers. 
Thomas  Jack,  who  resigned  the  charge  of  this  institu- 
tion when  Melville  came  to  Glasgow,  was  well  quali- 
fied for  the  situation.  This  ia  evident  from  his  Ono» 
nuutieon  Potiieum,  containing  an  explanation  of  the 
proper  names  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
poets,  composed  in  Latin  verse,  with  the  view  of  being 
committed  to  memory  by  the  boys,  and  published  by 
him  at  the  recommendation  of  Buchanan  and  Melville. 
On  leaving  the  school  of  Glasgow,  Jack  became  min- 
ister of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Eastwood,  but  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  close  correspondence  with  the 
masters  of  the  College,  and  particularly  with  Melville, 
of  whose  services  to  the  literature  of  Scotland  he  en- 
tertained the  highest  idea.±  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
school  bv  a  connexion  of  his  own,  Patrick  Sharp, 
whose  literary  obligations  to  Melville  have  already 
been  noticed. 

The  grammar  school  of  Edinburgh  was  originally 
connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Holy  rood  house,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  teachers  was  transferred  from  the 
abbots  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  William  Rob* 
ertson,  who  was  head  master  of  the  school  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Reformation,  remained  attached  to 
the  popish  religion,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  other 
respects  very  unqualified  for  the  situation.  The  Town 
Council  were  anxious  to  have  him  removed,  that  they 
might  place  the  seminary  on  a  footing-  more  worthy  of 
the  metropolis ;  but  they  were  unable  to  accomplish 
this,  owing  partly  to  the  support  which  Robertson  re- 
ceived from  the  Queen,  and  partly  to  his  having  been 
provided  to  the  place  for  life.  In  these  circumstances 
they  had  recourse  to  a  provisional  arrangement ;  and 
in  the  year  1568,  they  entered  into  terms  with  Thomas 
Buchanan,  a  nephew  of  the  poet,  who  was  then  teach- 
ing as  a  regent  at  St.  Andrews,  in  the  College  of  St. 
Salvator,  and  engaged  him  to  take  the  management  of 
their  school.  Buchanan  was  well  qualified  for  bring- 
ing the  seminary  into  repute ;  but  he  remained  only  a 
short  time  in  Edinburgh.  Differences  having  arisen 
between  him  and  the  magistrates  as  to  the  terms  of 
their  agreement,  he  was  induced  to  leave  them  in  1571, 
and  to  become  master  of  the  grammar  school  of  Stir- 
ling, where  his  uncle  was  residing.]     In  consequence 


•  Life  of  Knox,  p.  21.  John  Kerde  gives  a  tenement  of 
land  to  the  grammar  school  of  Dunbarton,  8  March,  I486. 
And  the  burrn  of  Dunbarton  gives  four  marks  from  the  com- 
mon mill,  "  D"0  Jhoi  Kerde  pbro  Magistro  Scolae  Grammatica- 
liseiusd."    SO  Apr.  1486.    (Charters  of  the  burgh.) 

{See  Note  UU.  \  See  under  Note  UU. 

G.  Robertson,  Vita  Roberti  Rolloci,  A  3.  Ed  in.  1599.  RoJ- 
loci  Comment  in  Epist.  ad  Thessalon.  Dedie.  Epist.  Melville's 
Diary,  p.  38,  91.  James  Melville  calls  Thomas  Buchanan 
the  couftHff  of  George  Buchanan  \  David  Buchanan  calls  him 
his  brother  german;  (De  Scriptonbus  Scotis  Illust.  num.  61, 
MS.  in  Advocates  Library;)  but  Robert  Rollock,  who  had  the 
issonaatba,  informs  at  that  ha  was  his  ft*?***. 
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of  hit  removal,  the  gram  mi r  sefeooi  of  Edinburgh  foil 
back  to  its  former  elate  of  inngniflcaaee.  fit  the 
friends  of  learning;  in  the  city  coetinaed  to  urge  its 
claims  on  the  pabijo ;  mad  a  commodum*  hoase  for 
teaching  having  been  finished,  m  the  year  1579*  on  the 
spot  still  occupied  by  the  High  School  building*, 
Robertson  was  soon  aiter*^revaibd  upon  to  retire  on  a 
pension,  and  a  new  and  Improved  plan  of-  education, 
to  which  we  shall  afterwards  advert,  wan  organised.* 
John  Rutherford  was  at  this  time  the  most  celebrat- 
ed master  of  scholastic  philosophy  In  Scotland.  He 
was  a  native  of  Jedburgh  in  Roxburghshire,  and  hav- 
ing gone  to  France,  entered  the  College  of  Gttienne  at 
Bourdeaux.  There  he  prosecuted  hie  studies  under 
Nicolaus  Gruchius,t  equally  distinguished  for  hia 
knowledge  of  Roman  Antiquities,  and  his  skill  in  the 
Aristotelian  Philosophy 4  He  appears  to  have  accom- 
panied bis  teacher,  and  his  'countryman  Buchanan,  on 
their  literary  expedition  to  Portugal,  from  which  he 
came  to  the  university  of  Paris.}  His  reputation 
reached  archbishop  Hamilton,  who  invited  him  home 
to  occupy  a  chair  in  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  which 
he  had  recently  organised  at  St.  Andrews  ;$  and  after 
teaching  in  it  for  some  years  as  Professor  of  Humani« 

§r,  Rutherford  was  translated  to  be  Principal  of  St. 
alvator's  College  in  the  same  University.  In  such 
estimation  was  he  held,  that,  soon  after  his  admission 
into  the  University,  he  was  raised  to  the  honourable 
situation  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  although 
not  qualified  for  holding  it  according  to  the  strict  im- 
port of  the  statutes.^  He  had  embraced  the  reformed 
doctrines  before  their  establishment  in  Scotland,  and 


— Mr.  Thomas  Dnncansone  wu  **  school-master  sod  reidar  is 
Strivelinr/'in  1563.    (Keith's  Hist  p.  531.) 
•Sea  Note  VV. 

JRhetorfortts,  De  Arte  Disserendf,  p.  10. 
Teissier,  Eloges,  ii.  435—437. 

|  Dempster,  Hist  Ecck  Scot  p.  665.  Dr.  Irving  is  disposed 
to  question  this  statement  (Memoirs  of  Buchanan*  p.  70,  id 
edit)  The  silence  of  Buchanan,  who,  in  his  life,  .does  not 
speak  of  any  of  his  countrymen,  except  his  own  brother,  ac- 
companying him,  certainly  throws  a  degree  of  doubt  over  the 
•object ;  but  still  1  am  rather  inclined  to  admit  the  testimony 
of  Dempster.  It  is  most  probable  that  Rutherford  studied  un- 
der Gruchius  before  that  professor  went  to  Portugal  ;  and  in 
this  case  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  should  have  been  induced  to 
accompany  him.  Dempster  mentions,  in  a  very  particular  man- 
ner, a  work  of  Rutherford's,  containing  discourses  which  he 
had  delivered  at  Coimbra:  "  Proefationes  solemnes  Parish's  et 
Conimbriae  habitas,  lib.  i.  Extant  typis  JVedulianis"  And 
he  seems  to  have  been  at  pains  to  ascertain  the  circumstances 
of  Ruthcrfurd's  life,  for  we  find  him  referring  to  the  records 
of  the  University  of  Paris.  ••  Vcnit  Lutetiam  anno  1552.  Acta 
nation!  3  Germanic  at  ad  D.  Cosm." — In  the  matriculation  li*t 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  for  the  year  1551  is  found. 
"  Ex  Collegio  Mariano,  Joannes  Ruderfurd,  natio.  Brita."  If  this 
was  the  person  afterwards  principal  of  St.  Salvator's,  and  if  he 
began  his  studies  in  1551,  he  could  not  have  belonged  to  the 
Portuguese  colony :  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  were 
different  individuals. — There  are  two  letters  of  Joannes  Gelida 
to  John  Rutherfurd  and  Filibert  Lodonet,  (dated  Deciino  Cal. 
Nov.  1555,  &  IV on.  Febr.  1555}  inviting  them  to  teach  in  the 
school  of  Bourdeaux.  (Joan.  Gelidac  Epint.  et  Carni.  in  Clar. 
Hispanorum  Opuscula  Select,  et  Rar.  collecta  a  Fr.  Cerdano 
et  Rico  Valentino,  vol.  i.  p.  151, 152.  Madriti,  1781.)  In  the 
same  collection,  (i.  149,)  is  a  letter  of  Gelida  to  George  Buch- 
anan, congratulating  him  on  his  safe  return  to  France  from 
Portugal  :  ••  Burdigalw,  Idibus  Novembris,  1552." 

\  Hovei  Oratio;  MS.  in  Archiv.  Univ.  S.  Andr.  "  Comadis 
me  to  agre  w!  Maistcris  Edward  Henrison  and  Johne  Ruder- 
furd e  to  be  Regents  in  his  1.  College  :  12  Decembris,  1553." 
( Arcnmpt  of  receipts  and  disbursements  by  the  agent  at  Rome, 
tor  the  Earl  of  Arran,  John,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  &c. 
p.  320:  MS.  in  possession  of  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.) 

¥  It  was  objected  against  his  eligibility,  that  he  was  not  in 
priest's  orders,  and  that  he  was  a  regent,  that  is,  (as  I  suppose,) 
that  he  was  not  a  professor  or  permanent  teacher — "  priiuum  q 
no  fuit  Sacerdos,  secundum  quod  fuit  regens,  ut  loquuntur, 
actu."  This  was  in  November,  1557.  (Act.  Fac.  Art.  S.  Andr. 
ff.  18,  b;  181,  a.)— The  first  time  he  is  mentioned  in  the  records 
is  as  one  of  the  electors  of  the  Rector,  in  1556,  when  he  is 
designed,  "  Ex  Britannia,  Mr.  Jo.  Rutherfimie,  philosophic 
doctissimus  Collegii  Mariani,"— and  again,  "  philosophic  exi- 
mius."  He  appears  to  have  been  translated  to  St  Salvator's 
in  1560. 
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phy  and  divinity,  and  who,  at  the  eatabnshmeat  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  left  the  foreign  academies  of 
which  they  were  members,  that  tbey  might  take  the 
charge  of  the  public  instruction  in  their  native  coun- 
try. $  He  had  been  Rutherford's  companion  on  the 
continent,  and  became  his  colleague  at  St.  Andrews. 
Ramsay  taught  in  St.  Salvator's  when  Melville  attend* 
ed  the  University,  but  was  dead  before  the  latter  re- 
turned to  Scotland.9/ 


»  Keiths  Hist.  p.  522.         f  Buik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  L  7. 

t  "  Coiumentariorvin  de  Arte  Disserendi  libri  qratror  Joanne 
Retorforti  Jed  burgoo  Scoto  authore.  Et  nunc  demom  ab 
eodem  diligenter  recognili  et  emendati.  Edioburri  apad  H«n» 
ricum  Charteris  1577.  Cum  Priuilegio  Regali.'f  4to.  Pp.  Tt. 
The  author  informs  us  that  bis  work  had  been  et  first  printed 
without  his  knowledge,  and  ?erj  incorrectly,  from  a  snau- 
script  furnished  by  one  of  his  scholars.  Pp.  3.  9. — His  M  Com- 
ment, in.  Libr.  Arist.  de  arte  Metrics,  Edinb.  1557,"  mentioned 
by  Mackenzie,  I  have  not  seen. 

'  H  Charter  of  Regress  bj  Mr.  John  Douglas,  Rector,  Ac 
Sent.  15.  1563.    Comp.  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  432,  439. 

j  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  he  ii  the  individual  referred 
to  in  a  letter  of  Obertus  Gifanius.  (Buchanani  EpUt.p.7.)  His 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  records  of  the  University  of  St 
Andrews  from  1537,  when  he  was  made  Master  of  Arts,  tin 
1560,  when  he  became  a  Professor;  from  which  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  was  abroad  during  the  interval. 

tf  Dempster,  Hist  Eccl.  Scot  p.  564;  where  a  book  concern- 
ing the  Portuguese  is  ascribed  to  Ramsay.  On  the  17th  of 
January,  1558,  a  yearly  pension  of  100/.  was  riven  to  "Mr. 
Will"*  Ramsay."  (Reg.  of  Privy  Seal,  vol.  xx\x.  (bL  67.)  I» 
1564,  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
Mr.  William  Ramsay's  Answer  to  Bollinger's  book  on  the  hab- 
its of  Preachers.  Keith,  568.  Ramsay  was  minister  of  Kens- 
back,  a  church  held  by  the  second  master  of  St.  Salvator's 
College.  In  consequence  of  a  dispute  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved, which  came  before  the  General  Assesnbhr,  he  obtained 
a  testimonial  from  the  kirk  sessien  of  St.  Andrews,  June  SI, 
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In  the  year  1556,  a  pension  was  granted  to  Alexan- 
der Syme,  to  enable  him  to  wait  on  the  Qneen  Regent, 
and  be  ber  Reader  rn  the  Laws  or  other  sciences,  at 
Edinburgh  or  any  other  place  that  she  might  appoint.* 
Bat  tbe  teaching  of  Civil  Law,  property  speaking, 
commenced  in  Scotland  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation.  Previously  to  that  era  the  canons  were 
the  great  object  of  study,  and  those  who  occasionally 
delivered  lectures  on  civil  law  were  generally,  if  not 
always,  in  priest's  orders.  It  was  by  an  innovation  on 
the  original  constitution  of  St.  Mary  s  College,  similar 
to  that  which  had  been  made  on  religious  instruction, 
that  William  Skene  was  first  authorized  to  teach  as  a 
civilian  at  St.  Andrews,  and  to  substitute  the  Insti- 
tutes and  Pandects  in  the  room  of  the  Sacred  Canons 
and  Decretals. 

Though  less  known  than  his  brother,  the  clerk  re- 
gister, and  though  not  eminent  for  talents,  William 
Skene  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  his  private  worth, 
and  his  usefulness  as  a  teacher  and  a  judge.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  studied,  and  to  have  taken  the  degree  of 
licentiate  utriusqut  juris,  in  a  foreign  university ;  and 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country  was  made  canon- 
ist in  St.  Mary's  Col  lege. f  After  the  Reformation,  he 
explained  Cicero's  Treatise  on  Laws  and  the  Institutes 
of  Justiniau ;  and  as  this  was  the  only  class  of  the 
kind  in  the  University,  such  of  the  students  of  the 
other  colleges  as  chose  were  at  liberty  to  attend  his 
lectures.  He  gained  the  affection  of  his  scholars  by 
the  condescending  manner  in  which  he  explained  to 
them  in  private  what  he  had  taught  in  the  class,  and 
showed  them  the  practice  of  law  in  the  Commissary 
Court,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  judge.:):  John  Skene 
taught  for  some  years,  as  a  regent,  in  the  same  college 
with  his  brother.  ] 

Edward  Henryson  was  a  man  of  greater  talents  and 
learning  than  Skene.  He  received  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  from  the  University  of  Bourges  in  France, 
where  he  studied  under  Eguinar  Baro,  one  of  the  first 
civilians  who  had  recourse  to  the  pure  sources  of  an- 
cient jurisprudence,  and  who  blended  polite  literature 

-  ■ 

IfiTO,  tod  died  in  the  course  of  that  veer.  (Record  of  Kirk 
Station.  Bnik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  49, 50.  Bannatyne's  Journal, 
p.  379.) 

•  See  Note  WW. 

f  Among  the  *'  Nola  Incorp.  1556,  in  Novo  Collegio,"  the 
Irat  Mine  it  "Mag*  Gulielmus  Skene  in  utroque  jure  licentia- 
te*." (Liber  Rectoris  Univ.  S.  Andr.)  This  entry  shows  that 
he  bed  not  studied  at  St.  Andrews;  nor  do  1  think  that  any  of 
the  Scottish  Universities  were  at  that  period  in  the  habit  of 
conferring  decrees  in  Jaw.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1558,  the 
b  church 


right  to  the  church  of  Tarvet  was  conveyed  to  St.  Mary's  Col- 

lm~m    hv  nnHinv    «Ka    ■M>kkultnn,i    m'.n-n**    •«  'ljgjto    disCKti    Tlt'l 

ejiudem  ColUgii 


lege,  by  putting  the  archbishop's  signet  "digito  discfeti  viri 
Mag*  Williehni  Skeyne,  juris  licentiati,  et  ejn 


Canonist*."  as  procurator  for  his  colleagues.  (Papers  of  St. 
Mary's  College.)  In  the  Rector's  Book,  he  is  repeatedly  said 
to  be  "  ex  Angusia."  He  was  Conservator  of  the  Privileges  of 
the  University,  and  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Nov. 
3.1565.  (Act.Fac.Art.) 

\  Melville's  Diary,  p.  24.  Sir  John  Skene  frequently  refers 
to  a  book  of  bis  brother  William,  roost  probably  in  manuscript. 
(De  Verborum  Signification*,  sir.  I  4,  K  2,  O  3.)  In  an  inven- 
tory of  tbe  books  and  papers  of  Mr.  William  Skene,  Commis- 
sary of  St.  Andrews,  taken  Dec.  11, 1583.  after  his  decease,  by 
en  order  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  the  following  articles  occur: 
"Certane  wreittis  upon  the  lawis  wreittin  and  penit  be  y 
Commissar:" — "Maister  William  Skcynis  prottocol  w*  certane 
•browlet  and  wyeris  vreitt'n  lyand  lowse  w*in  y«same."    (Pa- 

Ers  of  St.  Salvator's  College.)  The  titles  of  the  books  in  this 
t  have  been  very  imperfectly  and  incorrectly  taken. — Sir 
John  also  refers  to  a  book  of  his  brother  Alexander,  an  advo- 
cate. (De  Verb.  Sirnif.  I  4.  Comp.  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  ii.  p. 
105.)  Alexander  Skene  signs  a  deed,  as  Notary  Public,  at 
Paris,  Sept.  13,  1552.  (Keith's  Scotish  Bishops,  p.  74.)  In 
1561,  "Maister  Alex.  Skyne  advocate,"  was  warded   by  tbe 

Filtrates  of  Edinburgh  for  attending  mass, but  "  at  y«  desyre 
reqoeist  of  Maister  William  Skene,"  was  set  at  libertie  on 
tain  conditions.    (Register  of  Town  Council,  vol.  iv.  f.  9,  a; 
10,b.J 

y  His  name  appears  as  a  regent  in  the  years  1564  and  1565. 
(Lib.  Red.  et  Fac.  Art.)  This  must  have  been  previous  to  his 
travelling  on  the  continent,  which  he  mentions  repeatedly  in 
his  treatise  Dt  Vtrtonm  SifnificttUm*. 
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with  the  pursuits  of  their  immediate  profession.  Hay- 
ing finished  his  studies,  Henryson  resided  for  some 
time  with  U I  rich  Fugger,  and  enjoyed  a  pension  from 
that  munificent  patron  of  learned  men.  Both  at  that 
time,  and  afterwards  while  he  read  lectures  on  law  at 
Bourges,  he  published  several  works  which  made  his 
name  known  in  the  learned  world.  By  his  translations 
from  the  Greek  he  co-operated  with  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  that  age  in  diffusing  polite  letters. 
And  his  law  tracts  are  allowed  to  be  not  unworthy  of 
the  distinguished  school  in  which  he  received  his  edu- 
cation, upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  and  justified  the  charac- 
ter he  had  gained  abroad  by  the  uniform  encourage- 
ment which  he  gave  to  literature  in  his  native  country.* 
Of  the  state  of  theological  learning  we  shall  speak 
more  particularly  in  the  next  chapter.  But  it  is  pro- 
per to  give  an  account  in  this  place  of  some  individu- 
als who  joined  the  study  of  polite  letters  with  that  of 
theology.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these,  in 
point  of  talents  and  station,  was  Alexander  Arbuthnot. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  shire 
of  Kincardine,!  and  after  finishing  his  philosophical 
course,  and  teaching  for  some  time  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  went  to  France,  and  prosecuted  his 
studies  under  Cujas.  Being  declared  licentiate  of 
laws,  he  came  home  in  1566,  with  the  view  of  follow- 
ing that  profession,  but  was  induced  to  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  church.  In  1568,  he  was  made 
principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Writers  of 
every  party  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  Arbuthnot.  He  was  skilled  in  mathematics 
and  medicine  as  well  as  in  law  and  theology.  Though 
decided  in  his  religious  and  political  creed,  the  up- 
rightness of  his  character  and  the  amiableness  of  his 
manners  disarmed  the  resentment  of  his  opponents, 
and  procured  him  their  respect  and  esteem, t  Few  in- 
dividuals could  have  maintained  themselves  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  When  he  went  to 
Aberdeen,  the  greater  part  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  strongly  addicted  to  the  popish 
religion,  and  his  predecessor,  from  hostility  to  the  pro- 
testant  establishment,  had  reduced  the  university  to 
absolute  poverty.  In  these  circumstances  he  had  to 
struggle  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  especially  du- 
ring the  civil  war,  when  the  government  was  destitute 
of  authority  in  the  north,  and  the  interests  of  learning 
were  forgotten.  To  this  he  feelingly  alludes  in  one  of 
his  poems : 

I  wald  travel,  and  ydlenes  1  bait, 
Gif  I  culd  find  sum  gude  vocatioun. 

But  all  for  nocht:  in  vain  Jang  may  I  wait 
Or  I  get  honest  occupatioun. 
Letters  are  lichtlfet  in  our  natioun; 

For  lernying  now  is  nother  lyf  nor  rent: 

Qnhat  marvel  is  thoch  1  murne  and  lament.  |) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth,  and  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Scottish  poetry  had  been  much 
cultivated ;  and  Henryson,  Dunbar,  Douglas,  and 
Lyodsay,  had  attained  great  excellence  in  it,  consider- 
ing the  rude  state  in  which  they  found  their  native 
language.  But  this  species  of  composition  had  fallen 
into  neglect.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  reformers 
discouraged  it,  or  that  the  confusions  in  which  the 
country  was  involved  by  the  Reformation  banished  the 
study  of  poetry.  The  former  allegation  is  evidently 
unfounded,  and  the  latter  accounts  for  the  fact  but 
partially.    The  chief  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  new 


•  See  Note  XX. 

f  He  was  not  the  son,  as  Mackenzie  erroneously  states, 
(Lives,  iis .  p.  186.)  but  the  grandson  of  the  baron  of  Arbuthnot. 
Hi«  father  was  Andrew  Arbuthnot  of  Futhes,  fourth  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Arbuthnot  of  that  Ilk.  (Nisbet's  Heraldry,  vol.  ii.  App. 
p.  84. 2nd  edit. 

t  Spotswood's  History,  p.  335.  Wodrow's  Life  of  Alexander 
Arbuthnot:  MSS.  vol.  i. 

||  Pinkerton's  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  vol.  I.  p.  155. 
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dtnebon  which  had  bee*  given  to  literary  panaris  la 
eonseqeence  of  the  great  Bombers  of  oar  eoturtrymea 
who  studied  abroad,  aad  aequirad  that  taste  for  Latin 
poetry  wbioh  had  become  so  general  in  all  parts  of  the 
continent  From  the  time  that  Buchanan  returned  to 
Scotland,  h»  learned  countrymen  were  ambitious  of 
paying  their  court  to  the  muse  in  the  language  of  an- 
cient Rome*  while  they  left  their  native  tongue  to  be 
need  by  writers  of  inferior  talent  and  education.  Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot  did  not,  howerer,  follow  their  exam- 
ple in  thin  respect.  His  poems  were  all  oomposed  in 
the  Scottish  language.  Had  he  cultivated  thin  species 
of  composition,  he  possessed  talents  tor  it  which  would 
have  attracted  notice.  But.be  indulged  in  poetry  mere- 
ly as  an  elegant  amusement,  by  which  he  relieved  his 
mind,  when  fatigued  by  the  laborious  duties  of  his 
offoe,  or  hnrasaed  with  cares  and  disappointments. 
And  he  appears  to  have  been  cautions  of  'detracting 
from  the  grave  character  of  the  profeesor,  by  i 
ing  it  with  one  of  n  leas  dignified  deeeription. 


In  poetrie  I  prets  to  pes  the  tyme, 
When  cetrtaU  tbochts  with  sorrow  emigres  i 
'"  I  moll  with  mooter  or  with  ryoso t 
i  meal  rymoers  I  •soil  imkint  bo.* 


Boteif  I  anil  with  i 
Wkhi 


Though  his  genius  could  sport  in  the  gayer  and 
sprightly  scenes  of  fancy,  Arbuthnot  confined  himself 
oniefiy  to  productions  of  a  thoughtful  and  serious  cast ; 
and  In  some  of  these  we  perceive  n  very  pleasing  air 
of  moral  melancholy  diffused  over  great  goodness  of 
henrtf 

The  only  work  which  Alexander  Arbuthnot  is 
known  to  have  published,  is  n  treatise  on  the  origin 
and  dignity  of  Law.  *  It  probably  consisted  of  acade- 
mical orations  or  theses ;  but  the  only  authentic  infor- 
mation we  hnve  concerning  it  is  contained  in  the  en- 
comiastic verses  of  Thomas  Msdtland.t 

Next  to  Arbuthnot,  and  resembling  him  in  many 
points,  was  Thomas  8meton.  When  he  hsd  finished 
bis  academical  education,  and  waa  teaching  as  a  regent 
in  the  college  of  St  Salvator,  the  controversy  about 
religion  was  warmly  agitated  at  St  Andrews ;  and  so 
aealous  waa  he  in  favour  of  the  old  system,  mat  leav- 
ing the  university  and  his  native  country,  he  retired  to 
France,  at  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation.  He  con- 
tinued for  some  time  an  eager  though  candid  champion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  raith ;  but  at  last,  in  conse- 
quence of  conversations  which  he  held  with  Melville, 
Thomas  Mai tl and,  Gilbert  Moncrieff,  and  others  of  his 


*  Pinkerton.tif  rani. 

f  The  following  line*  from  one  of  hit  unpublished  poems, 
though  not  distinguished  in  other  respects,  uiay  be  wren  as  s 
specimen  of  this  quality,  in  addition  to  his  poem  on  the  Mise- 
ries of  a  poor  scholar,  which  is  already  printed.    The  Fhinyeii 
/alset  and  wtthankfuiness  qfa  friend  gave  occasion  to  them: 
The  simple  wit  and  scharpnes  of  Iogyo, 
Quhilk  quhillome  west  now  quyt  is  tain  away: 
The  steiring  spirit  quhilk  poets  call  devyn 
Into  my  febilf  breist  I  fine  decay : 
I  neither  courare  haive  to  sing  nor  say, 
Quhen  I  behald  this  warldis  wickednes; 
And  quhen  I  find  I  am  so  far  thame  fray 
Quha  was  my  onlie  comfort  and  gleidnes. 

My  fais  fall,  and  friend  is  gude  succes, 
Snmtym  my  pen  wes  bissle  to  indyte: 
Of  nobill  men  the  valiant  prowes 
Somtym  my  courage  yairnit  for  to  wreit: 
The  land,  honour,  ana  the  praises  great 
Of  thame  somtym  I  wissed  till  advance 
Quhom  now  or  neid  my  hairt  has  in  despyt. 
And  quhom  I  wyt  of  this  wanhappie  chance. 

Then,  mistress,  luik  na  mair  for  onie  fruit, 
Or  ony  wark  to  com  of  my  Ingyne; 
For  now  I  nather  cair  for  feme  nor  bruit: 
I  naive  aa  tint  that  I  na  mair  can  tyne. 

(Maitland  MS.) 
\  **  A  lex  and  ri  Arbuthnaei  Orationibus  de  origine  et  dignitate 
juris  prssfixa:"    Delitise  Poet.  Scot.  torn.  ii.  p.  153.    Mackeo- 
tie ;  (Lives,  iii.  194,)  says  that  the  Orations*  were  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1578. 


countrymen  whoa  he) 

doubts  arose  in  hit 

he  had  been  educated. 

to  these,  but  ati 

Jesuits,  the  most 

church  of  Rome,  he  naolrea'  to 

in  dispute  deliberately*  aad,  if  kt 

main  at  the  cod  of  his  period  of 

the  vow,  and  act  aeeordies;  to  Us 

the  view  of  obiafarfatr  the 

took  n  journey  tihdr, aa*Va 

conferred  with  Melville,  who 

his  great  object,  though  ho  eoatd 

measures.    Duriaf  elghtoss)  aoaeha  that 

Home,  under  the  tutttb  of  Iks  Jesuits  hi 

had  frequent  opportunities  of  Yisttfatg  tkej 

the  Inquisition,  and  of  eoOTentae;  with  " 

confined  for  heresy.    His  eoavereatsoss  oft 

iiona  excited  the  saspieiiatj  of  hit  vigilae*  i 

and  he  was  remitted  to  Palis  throstgk the  ~" 

leges  that  were  on  the  road.    On  hia  mtaaj  talks 

French  capital,  he  candidly  diaeJoaed  hia  saind  to  lis 

countryman  Edraund  Hey,?  iron  srhoa*  ke  had  already 

experienced  much  srindaees.   The  dtaodeety  of  MsaV 

ta c b  m en i  to  the  reformed  tenets  grieved  Hay,  arise  had 


formed  great  expeotatioaa  frees  tku&kmfm  laloars.  hat 
it  did  not  induce  him  to  withdraw  bm  MsBsclsMs.  At 
tar  several  unsuusessflj  aiteoipta  to  reeowat  km  fitm 


his  errors,  the  good  father  warmed  Saaatoa  of  tke< 
ger  to  which  he  would  expose  hJosneifby  i 
sentiments  in  Fraoee,  and  .fare  kin  hisr  koat  i 
which  was,  to  n  tarn  hone,  to  marry,  to  read  tke 
and  doctors  of  the  ehareh,  and  not  to  gtwm  ear  to  the 
ministers*  It  is  gratifying  to  moat  wktk  sssak  an  knv 
ounhle  exception  to  the  bigotry  sad  ▼iolones  srhsuh 
then  reigned  in  France,  and  by  wkiek  ntaayof  ear 
countrymen  who  had  taken  np  their  residence  in  it  wore 
deeply  infected*  It  -is  also  a  pleasing  oironanetoaosv 
that  this  piece  of  infonaation  has  oorno  to  an  fan  na 
grateful  pen  of  Snaton,  who,  not  sntaajad  with  feasting 
the  facts  to  his  acquaintance, publicly  s^bsownaM. 
the  kindness  with  which  be  had  bean  treated  by  Sat 
mild  and  affectionate  Jesuit  t  The  neglect  of  one 
part  of  Hay's  advice  had  nearly  coot  Smeton  his  life, 
which  was  saved,  during  the  Bartholomew  massacre, 
by  hia  taking  refuge  in  the  houee  of  Walsiagbam,  the 
Engl  is  h  ambassador,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Lon- 
don, After  teaching  a  school  for  some  time  at  Col- 
chester in  Essex,  he  returned,  in  the  yenr  1577,  to  his 
native  country,  and  accepted  of  the  church  of  Paisley, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  Melville's  society.  | 

At  Melville's  recommendation,  Smeton  undertook  to 
answer  the  virulent  dialogue  lately  published  by  Archi- 
bald Hamilton ;  a  task  which  he  executed  with  much 
ability.  f  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,  and  with  the  mode  of  controversial 


*  Dempster  says  that  Smeton  taught  Humanity  at  Pans  (ia 
the  University),  aad  afterward  ia  the  College  of  Clennoot, 
with  treat  applause.    (Hist.  Ecel.  Scot  p.  586!) 

}  Sec  above,  p.  518. 

j  M  Vera  here  esse  testabitur  Edmondos  Haiua,  Ljuolan*  k 
Gallia  sectse  prtt-ftctus.  Quern  com  oon  panels  ingenii  dotibet 
ornarit  <j a i  om tua  in  omoibus  pro  arbitrio  operator,  Ttioam  vers 
etjuu  dignetur  Evangelii  soi  cognitiooe.  Hoc  ills  et  aliis  oa> 
uibus  ex  anjmo  precor:  sed  ills  imprimis,  ob  plarima  prioatim 
officia  ab  illiu*  in  rae  human itate,  cum  dnbias  floctaaremf  pro- 
(tc ia:  Qua?,  vt  referenda?  praties  facnltas deait, ,  rratiasima  eerie 
memoria  coJaai."  (Smetoni  Responsio  ad  HamiUonii  Dialognm, 
p.  IS.) 

\[  To  avail  themselves  as  far  as  possible  of  hia  services,  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  in  1578,  chose  Smeton  Dean  of  Faculty. 
(Acta  Uhtv.  Glased 

f  Dr,  Edward  Bulkel  j,  ia  a  letter  to  Bnchannn,  dated  Ches- 
ter, 28 th  Nov.  1580,  says:  MLegi  Smythonu  libnun  adversas 
Hamilton  a  pi  Apo*tatam.  Vestrss  Scothe,  none  vera  Christi 
cog  nit  lone  ar  Uteris  i  I  last  rata?,  grata  lor  qaod  teles  prssstantes 
a»f  rtorvs  babept/'  (Bdchanani  Epistolss,  p.  31,  edit.  Reddiss.) 
Dempster  d««cribcs  this  work  as  **  opos  verbornm  oraatn  aoa 
inelegmns,  ved  doctrine  vacuum."  (Hist.  Eccl.  Scot.  p.  5S6.)  He 
ascribes  to  Smeton,  -  Epltepfaiem  MetellanL  lib.  L"  (Ibid.) 
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warfare  which  the  defender!  of  the  chnrch  of  Rome, 
and  especially  the  Jesuits,  had  lately  adopted.  Being 
privy  to  their  designs  against  Scotland,  he  excited  the 
ministers  to  vigilance,  grave  directions  to  the  young 
men  how  to  conduct  their  studies,  and  dissuaded  the 
nobility  and  gentry  from  sending  their  sons  to  those 
foreign  seminaries,  in  which  their  minds  would  be  in 
the  greatest  hazard  of  being  corrupted.  That  they 
might  be  under  the  less  temptation  to  this,  he  zealous- 
ly concurred  with  Melville  in  his  plan  for  re-modelling 
toe  Colleges  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  speak.*  Smeton  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  languages,  wrote  Latin  with 
great  purity,  and  had  not,  like  many  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  been  abroad,  neglected  his  native  tongue,  in 
which  he  composed  with  great  propriety.f  In  private 
life  he  was  distinguished  for  his  retired  and  temperate 
habits ;  encroaching  upon  the  hours  usually  devoted  to 
diet  and  sleep,  that  he  might  devote  more  time  to  his 
studies.  Yet  his  temper  was  sweet,  and  his  manners 
affable  and  remote  from  every  thing  like  rusticity  or 
maroseoes8.  His  premature  death,  soon  after  he  suc- 
ceeded Melville  as  principal  of  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, was  an  unspeakable  loss  to  that  seminary. 

Another  individual  who  makes  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  period  is  Patrick  Adamson,  Known 
at  first  by  the  name  of  Constyne  or  Constantine.  He 
had  received  his  elementary  education  under  his  broth- 
er-in-law, Andrew  Simson,  and,  having  finished  his 
ghilosophical  course  at  St.  Andrews,  in  the  College  of 
t.  Mary,  taught  for  some  years  in  it,  most  probably 
as  grammarian.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
formation, he  became  minister  of  Ceres,  a  parish  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Andrews.  This  charge  he  left  to 
accompany  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Mack  gill, 
Clerk-Register,  on  his  travels  to  France;  and  during 
his  residence  in  that  country  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  law  at  the  university  of  Bourses.  Upon  his 
return  to  Scotland,  in  the  year  1570,  he  fluctuated  as 
to  the  profession  which  he  should  choose.  Declining 
the  office  of  principal  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  which 
Buchanan  had  demitted  in  his  favour,^:  he  began  to 
practise  at  the  bar ;  and  relinquishing  this  employment 
he  resumed  his  former  vocation  as  a  preacher.  He 
officiated  some  years  as  minister  of  Paisley,  from  which 
he  removed  to  become  chaplain  to  the  Regent,  who 
promoted  him  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  St.  An- 
drews.] Before  his  advancement  to  the  primacy  in 
1576,  Adamson  had  given  proofs  of  his  talents  by  the 
publication  of  several  works.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  Latin  poems.  Though  inferior  to  Melville  in  eru- 
dition and  in  vivacity  of  genius,  he  was  nevertheless  a 
polite  scholar,  an  elegant  poet,  and  a  most  persuasive 
and  attracting  preacher.  But  he  was  inordinately  am- 
bitious, and  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  measures 

*  Smetooi  Respont.  ad  Dialog*  Hamiltonii;  Preefat.  et  p.  15, 
16.    Melville's  Diary,  p.  55—58.     Spotswood.  p.  336.    James 


Melville,  whom  I  have  chiefly  followed,  receivi 
Ian  which  he  records  from  Smeton's  own  month.  Hit  account 
varies  from  that  of  Spotswood  in  some  minute  particulars.  He 
does  not  speak  of  Thomas  Maitland  *s  accompanying  him  to  Italy. 

f  James  Melville  says,  that  Smeton  was  usually  employed  by 
his  brethren  in  drawing  up  important  papers,  as  he  "  excellit 
beith  in  language  and  form  of  letter."  (Diary,  p.  58.)  Besides 
the  answer  to  Hamilton,  Smeton  was  concerned  in  another 
work,  of  which  the  only  account  I  can  give  is  contained  in  the 
following  extracts.  M  Ane  method  of  preaching  to  be  printed 
and  pot  in  Scots  be  Mr.  Tho*  Smetoan."  (Bail  of  Universall 
Kirk,  f.  112,  a.)  April  1581.  "  Anent  the  printing  the  method 
of  preaching  and  prophesieine;  set  out  be 

and  slewed  and  read  in  the  Assembly, 
the  Assemblie  hath  thoght  meet  that  the  saroine  may  be  com- 
mHtit  to  Irons,  and  printed  as  necessary  for  the  forme  of  teach- 
ing, and  to  be  put  in  Scottish  be  their  brother  Mr.  Thomas 
Smetone."  (Calcl.  iii.  43.>—The  author's  name  does  not  appear. 
— **  Hyperius  de  formandis  concionibus"  was  printed  at  Basil 
lo  1563.  "  Hyperius  Practice  of  Preaching,"  translated  into 
English  by  Ladbam,  was  printed  in  1577. 

i  Roddimanni  Pnefat.  in.  Oper.  Buchanan!. 
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which  he  employed  for  gratifvino;  his  ruling  passion ; 
by  which  means  he  tarnished  his  reputation,  and  de- 
feated the  influence  of  the  great  abilities  which  he  un- 
questionably possessed. 

Though  Thomas  Maitland  had  died  before  Melville 
returned  to  Scotland,  yet  he  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
here  as  one  of  his  class-fellows  at  college,  and  as  the 
intimate  friend  of  Arbuthnot  and  Smeton.  He  belong- 
ed to  a  family,  all  the  members  of  which,  not  except- 
ing the  females,  were  addicted  to  literary  pursuits.* 
His  rather,  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  one 
of  the  Lords  of  Session,  is  well  known  is  a  writer  of 
Scottish  poetry ;  and  both  his  brothers,  William  and 
John,f  were  distinguished  for  their  elegant  taste  as  well 
as  the  political  eminence  to  which  they  rose.  Thomas 
Maitland  had  given  various  proofs  of  his  poetical  tal- 
ents before  his  premature  death.  If  they  do  not  dis- 
play a  vigorous  imagination,  his  poems  at  least  evince 
great  command  of  the  Latin  language,  and  are  written 
with  ease  and  spirit. f  His  political  conduct  partook 
in  a  considerable  degree  of  that  versatility  by  which 
his  elder  brother's  was  characterized.  After  eulogiz- 
ing the  character  and  administration  of  the  Regent 
Murray,  he  exulted  over  his  fal1.||  Maitland  is  better 
known  from  Buchanan's  having  made  him  his  inter- 
locutor in  his  dialogue  on  the  Law  of  the  Scottish 
Monarchy,  than  from'  his  own  poems.  When  he  join- 
ed the  party  who  sought  to  restore  Queen  Mary,  Mait- 
land disclaimed  the  principles  contained  in  that  trea- 
tise, and  insisted  that  the  author  had  no  other  reason 
for  coupling  his  name  with  them  than  his  own  fancy. 5 
Buchanan  did  not  wish  to  insinuate  that  the  conversa- 
tion which  he  describes  was  actually  held,  but  be  cer- 
tainly meant  it  to  be  understood  that  the  sentiments 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  interlocutor  were 
entertained  by  Maitland.  And  it  was  vain  for  the  lat- 
ter to  deny  this,  seeing  he  had  recommended  in  verse 
the  most  obnoxious  of  the  tenets  which  the  writer 
of  the  dialogue  inculcates  in  prose.  In  his  poem  on 
the  coronation  of  James  YI.  he  holds  up  arbitrary  go- 
vernment to  reprobation,  and  celebrates  the  resistance 
made  by  the  people  to  tyrants.  Having  given  exam- 
ples of  this  from  ancient  history,  and  shown 

How  Rome,  impatient,  spurned  proud  Tarqoin*s  yoke, 

How  ages  after  Brutus'  spirit  woke, 

And  hurled  at  Caesar's  breast  the  patriot  stroke; 

Maitland  comes  to  Scotland,  places  before  the  eyes  of 
the  young  king  the  fate  of  such  of  his  ancestors  as 
had  arrogated  a  power  superior  to  the  laws,  and  de- 
scribes the  sudden  and  overwhelming  resistance  which 
his  impetuous  countrymen  were  wont  to  oppose  to  en- 
croachments on  their  rights,  in  language  which  no 
courtly  poet,  however  chivalrous  his  ideas,  would  dare 
to  employ,  and  which  proves  that  he  was  then  no  be- 
liever in  the  divine  right  and  sacred  inviolability  of 
despots.f 


*  Pinkerton's  Scottish  Poems,  In  trod. 

J  John  Maitland,  Lord  Thirlstane,  was  successively  Lord 
Pnry  Seal,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land. 

|  He  appears  to  hare  written  a  treatise  on  undertaking  war 
against  the  Turks.    (Delitiae  Poet.  Scot  torn.  ii.  p.  1710 

||  Comp.  Delitiae  Poet.  Scot.  torn.  ii.  p.  163,  with  Life  of 
Knox,  p.  119. 

{  Innes'i  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  359.  Buchanan's  Dialogue  was  not  published 
for  several  years  after  the  death  of  Maitland  ;  bat  there  is 
reason  to  think,  as  Innes  says,  that  copies  of  it  were  handed 
about  as  early  as  1570. — Tnere  is  in  the  College  Library  of 
Edinburgh  a  MS.  (the  gift  of  William  Drammond  of  Hatborn- 
den)  entitled,  *•  Thome?  Metelani  ad  Serenissimam  principem 
Elizabethan)  Analorum  Reginam  Epistola."  It  consists  of  41 
pages  4to. ;  and  is  properly  a  discourse  or  oration,  composed  in 
a  very  rhetorical  style,  urging  the  propriety  of  settina)  Queen 
Mary  at  liberty,  ana  restoring  her  to  her  dominions.  There  is 
no  date  to  it,  bat  from  internal  evidence  it  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  the  year  1570  or  1571.  It  bears  every  mark  of 
having  been  intended  for  pablication. 
T  Oens  inclyta  Scotss 
Progenies,  quae  sponte  saa  tibi  jura  ferenti 
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John  Dm  idson,  who;  wan  Melyille'a  predi 
Glasgow,  was  a  clergyman  before  the  Reformation, 
and  had  studied  at  Pans  along  with  Qniotin  Kennedy, 
abbot  of  Crossragael.  Having  returned  to  Scotland, 
he  was  placed  in  1(57,  at  the  lead  of  the  College  of 
Glasgow.  When  tine  controversy  concerning  religion 
first  arose,  Davidson  adhered  to  the  established  ohnreh, 
bnt  be  afterwards  changed  his  views  and  joined  the  re- 
formers. His  answer  to  Kennedy  shews  him  to  have 
been  a  modest  and  candid  man,  although  not  possessed 
of  great  learning.  He  testifies  much  respect  for  his 
old  college  companion,  notwithstanding  Nthe  diversity 
of  their  sentiments,  and  acknowledges  the  kindness 
with  which  he  had  formerly  been  treated  by  Arch- 
bishop Beaton.* 

We  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  apeak  of  John 
Davidson,  who  was  minister  at  Libberton,  and  after- 
wards at  Preatonpans.  Bnt  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
notice  here  of  two  carious  poems  composed  by  him, 
which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  manner*  and 
transactions  of  his  time.  The  Regent  Morton,  with 
the  view  nf  securing  for  the  use  of  the  court  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  thirds  of  benefices,  had  obtained,  in 
1573,  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council  for  uniting  two, 
three,  and  even  four  parishes,  and  putting  tbem  under 
the  ears  of  one  minister.  As  pluralities  had  always 
been  condemned  by  the  reformed  ministers,  and  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the'  worst  abuses  in  the  popish 
ohnreh,  this  act  excited  great  dissatisfaction.  John 
Davidson,  who  was  then  a  regent  in  St.  Leonard's 
College,f  and  a  young  man  of  great  seal,  expressed 
die  general  sentiment  in  a  metrical  dialogue,  in  which 
he  exposed  the  evH  of  the  practice,  and  taxed,  in 
terms  more  homely  than  pleasant,  the  motives  in 
which  it  evidently  originated.  His  poem  was  printed 
without  his  knowledge,  upon  which  he  was  summoned 
to  a  justtoe-eir  at  Haddington,  and  sentence  of  impris- 
onment was  pronounced  against  him.  He  was  libera- 
ted upon  bail,  in  the  hopes  that  he  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  retract  what  he  had  written,  or  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  might  be  induced  to  condemn  H.  A 
number  of  his  colleagues  in  the  University,  who  were 
desirous  of  pleasing  the  court,  shewed  themselves  un- 
favourable to  him ;  Rutherford,  the  principal  of  St. 
Sal va tor' s  College,  who  imagined  that  he  was  disre- 
spectfully alluded  to  in  the  dialogue,  had  written  an 
answer  to  it ;%  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Assembly 
were  so  much  afraid  of  the  Regent's  resentment,  that, 
although  they  were  of  the  same  sentiments  with  Da- 


Obsequitur,  consueta  bonos  defender*  reges 
Oppoftita  laterum,  nullis  cessura  periclis, 
Dum  sane  to  regis  depellat  cor  pore  ferruin  : 
Ilia  eadera,  si  quando  ferox,  sitiensque  cruorlt 
Exurgat,  fortem  trepida  cum  pit-be  Senatum 
Qui  vinr.irc  velit,  patrissnue  infringer*  leges  : 
Non  tolerat.  sed  fama  volat,  subitoque  tuniultu 
Accensi  heroes  virtusque  artuata  popelli 
Sceptra  rapit,  mox  dr-jectutu  de  tede  tyrannum, 
Nunc  morte  horrifies,  saevo  nunc  carcore  fraenat 

(Delitiae  Poetarom  Scotorum,  torn.  if.  p.  162.) 
*  See  Note  ZZ.  r 

f  He   is  the  author  of  the  poem  in  Commcndatioun  of  Up- 
richtnes  republished  in  the  Life  of  John  Knox,  Supplement. 

i"  The  Moderator  injoyned  them  silence,  and  desired  Mr. 
n  Rutherford  yet  again  to  produce  his  book;  but  he  yet  still 
refused,  and  said,  *  that  Mr.  John  (Davidson)  had  called  him 
crused  goose  in  his  book,  that  he  had  little  Latin  in  his  book, 
and  that  was  false,'  with  many  other  brawling  words.— Mr. 
Alexander  Arbuthnot  said,  you  take  that  to  you  which  no  man 
•peaks  against  you.*'    (Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  432,  439. 

The  following  is  the  passage  io  the  poem  which  gave  offence 
to  Rutherfurd  : 

Thair  is  sum  Collages  we  ken, 

Weill  found  it  to  upbald  learnit  men: 

A  man 5  the  rest  foundit  we  se 

The  fetching  of  theologie. 

Lat  anis  the  Counsell  send  and  se, 

Gif  thir  places  Weill  gydit  be; 

And  not  abusit  with  waist  rudis. 

That  does  nathing  bot  spendis  yai  gudis 

That  was  maid  for  that  baly  use, 

And  not  to  feid  ane  crutit  gust. 


Tidsoa^they  datdinsd  ipasawissj  of  *h  *>**  anf  h* 
him  to  the  Tengnanos  of  Ma  powaiful  nioseoater.  1s- 
toraat  was  made  in  iiia'bohw'oy  ooeno  of  the  oriaai- 

S  gentlemen  ro  tho  eoontry,  hot  Motto*  ^ M~^ 
;   and  finding  that  nothing  abort  of 
would  saTe  him  from  paaishmon 
larking  for  a  whils  la  the  west  < 
into  England,  from  whioh  ho  won  isoi  psamittcd  to  a* 
taxn  during  the  life-time  of  lh«  Regent.* 
the  printer  of  the  poem*  waa  also  jttooeootod,  and  can- 
fined  for  some  time  in  the  Castle  of  Wkdma*.\ 

Tha  prosecution  of  Davidson  does  tttdo  hoooar  to 
the  administration  of  Morton.  Thorn  in  nothing  in  the 
hook  which  coold  giTo  ground  of  ofionoo  or  maim  Is 
any  good  goforojnont.  It  h>  a  lampornto  disowaains  of 
n  teeasore  which  wan  at  least  c^mttorsrtihla.  Iht 
reasons  urged  in  its  aupport  are  onodtdly  and  flurir 
stated,  and  they  nro  shammed  and  pefbtod  m  n  iWant 
dispessionats  manner.  TTte  otilo  ^whieh  tho  net  of 
council  was  calculated  to  prodftoe  nro  indeed  uxpusai 
with  feithrujneos  and  spirit;  bnt  withoot  any  mag 
disrespectful  to  authority,  or  tending  in  tho  slightest 
demo  to  excite  "  sedition  and  uproar.** 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  nmrhnof  the  Dialogss 
are  far  from  contemptible.  It  is  nnperior  to  most  of 
the  fugitive  pieces  of  tho  time.  Without  pretensions 
to  fine  poetry,  the^reraifieation  is  oasy  and  s)mooth,sni 
the  conversation  in  carried  on  in  m  Tory  annual  ant 
spirited  manner.  Ilia  iotrodootton  to  tho  poem 
amuse  such  readers  as  are  wearied  with  tho  * 
of  noma  of  tho  preceding  details : 


.UatoDandesssIi 

Noctal. 

At  Kiegnoraa  saiiit  i 

Jnto  ye  Beit  was  thm  or  I 

Of  gentUl  acs,  s*  did  appear. 

I  amH,  Sckwvui  their  osrsair 

gababJflrDaylyttantobuBdWf 

Tan  of  then*  smwirit  coaHasHa, 


We  panoetnoct  farts  sm.tajdeV 
BotSwgahwiJIlietagidd^      . 
Quail!  f  we  be  peat*  Kennswie. 
Than  1  tell  beir  yow  coopanje, 
Said  I;  end  with- that  we  did  bund. 
Syne  lap  upon  our  horse  fra  hand. 
And  on  our  Jornay  rudelie  raid. 
Thir  twa  unto  Sanctandrois  maid : 
The  tane  of  thame  appearit  to  be 
Ane  cunning  Clerk  of  greit  clergie. 
Of  visage  graue  and  manneris  safe. 
His  tongue  weill  taucht,  but|l  all  outrage* 
Men  nucht  haue  kend  that  he  bad  bene 
Quhair  gude  Instrnctioun  he  had  sene. 
The  utber  did  appeir  to  me 
Ane  cumlie  Courteour  to  be, 
Quba  was  perfyt  and  weill  besene 
In  thingis  that  to  this  land  pertcne. 
Be  §  we  had  rid  din  half  ane  myle, 
With  myrrie  mowis  passing  the  quhyle, 
Thir  twa  of  quhonie  befoir  1  spak 
Of  skidrie  purposis  did  crak. 
And  enterit  amang  the  rest 
To  speik  how  that  the  kirk  was  dresL 

And  this  began  the  Courteour: 
Quhat  think  ye  of  this  new  ordour  1 
Ye  that  ar  Cierkis  and  men  of  wit, 
1  wat  weill  ye  will  speik  of  it 
Aroangis  your  selns  quhen  ye  conueoe:  - 
I  pray  you  tell  me  quhat  ve  mene. 
And  gif  this  ordour  ye  allow. 
Or  alwayis  how  it  plesis  yow. 

The  Clerk  said;  Sir,  the  treuth  to  tall, 
With  Princes  maters  for  to  raell 
I  think  it  ly is  nocht  in  our  gait: 
Lat  Courteoaris  of  sic  thingts  trait. 

The  Courteour  maid  answering: 
Yit  men  will  speik,  Sir,  of  the  king; 


*  During  his  exile  Davidson  visited  the  continent.  (Cald. 
MS.  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 

f  Proceedings  against  Davidson  and  Lekprevick.  in  Record 
of  Privy  Council.  Lekprevick's  summons  n  inserted  in  CaU. 
MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  442.  The  prosecution  was  founded  on  the  act 
of  parliament  1551,  "  against  blasphemous  rymes  or  tragedies.** 

t  Uutil.  J)  Without.  {  fitfcre. 
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Bot  this  Mir  ordottr  that  is  tan* 
Wet  nocbt  maid  be  the  Court  a  1  lane: 
The  Kirkis  Commistionars  wes  thare, 
And  did  aggrie  to  les  and  mair. 
YH  men  may  apeik  as  they  haae  feill, 
Qahidder  it  lykii  thame  enill  or  weill. 

The  Clerk  said :  haue  thay  condescendit, 
I  think  oar  speikiog  can  nocht  mend  it; 
Bot  ane  thing  I  dar  Uk  on  me, 
G  if  as  ye  say  the  mater  be 
That  thay  of  Kirk  thairto  aatentit, 


Thay  sail  be  first  that  sail  repent  it; 
Tbocht  for  their  trine  sum  wylie  wyi 
The  ages  after  will  forthink  it. 


The  poem  concludes  with  the  following  lines,  which 
•how  that  the  author  was  by  no  means  pleased  with 
the  conduct  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  of  the 
church : 

Forsuith,  Schir,  (said  the  Courteonr) 

I  am  assurit  had  ilk  Preichour 

Unto  the  mater  bene  alt  frak 

As  ye  haae  bene  heir  sen  ye  spak, 

It  aid  not  cam  to  sic  ane  neia 

As  this  day  we  se  it  proceid. 

Bot  I  can  se  few  men  auiang  thame , 

Tbocht  all  the  warld  suld  ciene  ouirgang  thame, 

That  he*,  ane  face  to  apeik  agane 

Sic  as  the  Kirk  of  Christ  prophane. 

Had  rnde  John  Knox  uot  yit  oeen  deid, 

It  had  not  cam  unto  this  heid: 

Had  thay  myntit  till  sic  ane  steir, 

He  had  maid  heuin  and  eirth  to  heir.* 

Davidson  also  composed  at  this  time  a  poem  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  Campbell  of  Kinyeanclengh,  a 
gentleman  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  early 
attachment  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  his  disinte- 
rested and  invariable  friendship  for  our  national  Re- 
former. Campbell  died  while  actively  employed  in 
screening  Davidson  from  the  effects  of  persecution ; 
and  the  latter  has  gratefully  commemorated  the  virtues 
of  his  protector.  This  poem  is  inferior  to  the  former 
in  point  of  composition ;  but  it  preserves  a  number  of 
curious  and  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  history  of 
those  times,  t 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Stats  of  Literature  in  Scotland  when  Melville 

WAS    REMOVED     FROM    HIS     SITUATION    AT    St.   AN- 
DREWS.    Anno  1611. 

Erection  of  New  Universities  and  Colleges — Resort  of  Foreign 
Students  to  Scotland—Literary  Labours  of  Scotchmen  in 
Dublin — Parochial  Schools  and  Grammatical  Education  in 
Scotland  —  Hercules  Rollock — Alexander  Home  —  Ramean 
Philosophy— Theology  and  Collateral  Branches  of  Study — 
Principal  Rollock— Bruce — Pont— The  Simsons — Cowjier— 
Civil  and  Scots  Law— John  Skene — Craig  —  Welwood— 
Other  Studies — Napier  of  Merc  hist  on — Hume  of  Godscroft 
— Vernacular  Poetry— Extent  to  which  Latin  Poetry  was 
Cultivated — Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  this — General 
Estimate  of  the  Progress  of  Learning  and  of  the  Influence 
which  Melville  had  in  Promoting  it. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  literature  in  this  country 
during  Melville's  residence  at  St.  Andrews,  the  first 
thing  which  claims  our  notice  is  the  additions  made  to 
the  number  of  our  universities. 


•  There  is  a  copy  of  this  rare  poem  in  the  Advocates  Libra- 
ry. It  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  title-page,  which 
is  much  wasted.  The  following  title  is  made  up  from  that  copy 
and  other  documents. 

"Ane  Dialog  or  [Mu]tual  tanking]  betwix  a  [clerk]  and 
fane  cour]teoor.  Concerning  [lour  lurks]  till  ane  Minister, 
u[o!lectit  out  of  thair]  moutbis,  and  pat  Tin  verse  by  a]  young 
man  Qufha  did}  forgather  w[ith  lbamej  in  his  Jor[nay,  as 
after  fon[owia.]n 

The  book  is  printed  in  black  letter*  and  consists  of  16  leaves 
in  12mo.  It  has  no  imprint,  but  we  learn  from  the  summons 
to  Robert  Lekpreuk.  that  it  was  printed  by  him  in  January, 
1573;  i.  e.  1574,  according  to  modern  reckoning.  (Cald.  MS, 
▼ol.  il.  p.  441) 

f  See  Note  AAA. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  early  institutions  for  promot- 
ing literature  were  generally  attached  to  cathedral 
churches  or  monasteries.  The  universities  of  St.  An- 
drews, Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  having  been  founded 
by  bishops,  it  was  natural  for  their  founders  to  erect 
them  in  the  chief  cities  of  their  respective  sees. 
Edinburgh  was  not  an  episcopal  seat,  and,  conse- 
quently, was  unprovided  with  a  university  or  great 
school ;  although  it  had  long  been  considered  as  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  Reformation 
was  established,  the  magistrates,  in  concert  with  the 
ministers  of  the  capital,  attempted  to  have  this  defect 
supplied  ;*  but  their  endeavours  were  thwarted  by  the 
bishops,  who  were  jealous  of  the  reputation  and  pros- 
perity of  the  seminaries  placed  under  their  own  imme- 
diate and  official  protection.!  The  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  has  since  risen  to  such  eminence,  owed 
Its  erection  to  the  fall  of  episcopacy.  In  the  year 
1579,  when  the  General  Assembly  had  attacked  the 
episcopal  office  and  drawn  up  the  model  of  presbytery, 
the  design  of  founding  a  college  in  Edinburgh  was  re- 
vived.^ Encouraged  by  the  ministers  and  other  pub- 
lic-spirited individuals  of  the  eity,  the  magistrates 
immediately  commenced  building  apartments  for  the 
accommodation  of  professors  and  students ;  and  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1583  the  classes  were  opened,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  town-council,  and  the  sanction  of 
i  royal  charter.  ||     By  donations  from  individuals  and 

eubfic  bodies,  and  by  obtaining  part  of  a  legacy  which 
tobert  Reid,  bishop  of  Orkney,  had  bequeathed  for  a 
similar  purpose,  §  the  patrons  were  enabled  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  institution.  From  the  number  of 
Students  who  resorted  to  the  new  college,  it  was  appa- 
rent that  it  would  soon  rival  the  most  frequented  or  the 
older  establishments ;  and  although  it  suffered  a  great 
loss  by  the  premature  death  of  Rollock,  its  excellent 

Krincipal,  yet  was  it  in  a  prosperous  condition  when 
lelville  was  removed  from  Scotland.^ 
Transferred  from  one  sovereign  to  another,  and  lying 
at  a  distance  from  the  seats  of  the  governments  to 
which  they  at  different  times  became  subject,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Orkney  Islands  had  been  neglected, 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
Bishop  Reid,  whose  attention  to  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing deserves  great  praise,  endeavoured  to  remedy  this 
evil  by  providing  means  of  education  for  his  clergy 
and  the  youth  of  his  diocese.  Having  given  a  new 
foundation  to  his  cathedral  church  of  Kirkwall  in  1544, 
he  appointed  the  person  who  held  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor to  read  publicly,  onee  a  week,  a  lecture  on  the 
canon  law ;  and  the  chaplain  of  St.  Peter's  to  act  as 
master  of  a  grammar  school.**    After  the  reformation 

•  Record  of  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  April  23,  1561, 
and  April  8, 1662.     See  under  Note  FFF. 

+  Crawford's  Hist,  of  University  of  Edinburgh,  p.  19.  Mait- 
land's  Hist,  of  Ed  in.  p.  356. 

\  Record  of  Town  Council,  April  24,  and  Not.  25, 1579. 
)|  Though  the  name  of  a   University  is  not  applied  to  the 
institution  either  in  the  Royal  Charter  of  1582,  or  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  1621,  yet  in  the  latter.it  is  declared  to  be 
*(  ane  Colledge — of  humane  letterisand  toungis.  of  nhilosophie, 
J  theologic,  medicine,  the  lawis,  and  all  uther  liberall  sciences," 
land  is  endowed  with  ••  all  liberties,  fredomes,  immunities  and 
Ipriviledgis  appertening  to  ane  free  Colledge,  and  that  in  als 
I  ample  forme  and  lairge  maner  as  anye  Colledge  hes  or  bruikis 
1  wHn  this  his  M*ties  realrae."  (Act  ftrl.Scot.  it.  670, 671.) 
b  See  Note  BBB. 

l   Crawford's  Hist,  of  the  Unir.  of  Edinburgh,  p.  67. 

••  "  Hie  Cancellarius,  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit,  tertium  locum 

post  prepositum  occupabit,  qui  seme!  in  septimana,  nisi  aliunde 

legitime  impedietur,  tenebitur  publice  in  Jure  pontificio  legcre 

in  Capilulo  omnibus  canonicis,  prebendariis,  capcllanis,  et  aliis 

interease  volentibus." — Ordsenamus  pretcrea  capellaniam  bt-ati 

1  Petri  primuni  omnium  tresdecim  incompatibilem  cum  alio  ben- 

I  eficio,  alteragio  seu  senritio  perpetuo,  cujui  sacellanus  crit  Ma- 

giater  artium  et  peritus  gramtnaticus,  Scole  grammatical"^  erit 

magister.  (Nova  Erectio  ad  decorem  et  augmentationeni  divini 

cultua  in   Eccleaia  Cathedral i  Orchadeuti.     Oct.  28,  1544.  in 

Arch.  Civit.  Ed  in.)    This  deed  was  confirmed  "by  Cardinal 

Beaton  "  nridie  kaL  Julii,  1545.'*     (Bulla  Nove  Erectionis  Ec- 

cleaiae  et  Capituli  Ore  had  en  sis:  ibid.)    Mackenzie,  in  hit  Life 
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the  emolumenta  of  the  ehaptainry  eoatinoed  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  master  of  the  grammar 
school  of  Kirkwall.*  In  the  year  1581*  a  proposal 
to  erect  a  College  in  Orkney  wan  laid  before  par- 
liament, by  which  it  was  referred,  along  with  other 
plane  for  promoting  education,  to  certain  commission- 
ers.! **  *■  protable  that  the  scheme  was  defeated  by 
the  interest  of  those  who  had  got  poasession  of  the  ec- 
eleaiastioal  revenaea  of  that  diocese,  which  formed  the 
only  fund  from  which  the  seminary  could  here  been 
erected  and  endowed. 

In  1692,  the  year  in  which  presbytery  obtained  a 
legal  establishment,  Sir  Alexander  Fraser  of  Phillorth 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  university  and  college  within 
the  town  of  Fraserburgh  in  Aberdeenshire 4  It  was 
intended  for  the  ornament  of  a  town  on  which  he  had 
conferred  many  privileges,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
the  youth  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom*  The 
parliament  ratified  the  institution  in  1597,  with  high 
commendations  of  the  liberality  and  patriotism  of  the 
founder.))  Charles  Ferine,  who  had  taught  for  eerei 
years  as  a  regent  at  Edinburgh,  was  chosen  priueipel 
of  the  new  college;  and  in  the  year  1600,  the  General 
Assembly  authorised  him  to  undertake  this  office, 
along  with  that  of  minister  of  the  pariah  of  Fraser- 
burgh .§  His  labours  were  much  interrupted  by  the 
Earl  of  Huntly ;  and  an  end  was  put  to  them  by  his 
confinement,  first  in  the  castle  of  Down  and  after- 
wards in  the  island  of  Bute,  for  assisting  at  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  at  Aberdeen.^  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  any  successor  in.  the-  college,  which  was  most 


of  Bishop  ReicL  says:  M  He  built  St.  Olau's  Church  in  Kirk- 
wall, and  a  large  court  oC  building*,  to  be  a  college  for  instruct- 
ing of  the  youth  in.  these  aad  tie  adjacent  isle*,  in  grammar, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics."  (Lives,  iii.  47.) 

*  There  is  extant  an  original  Gift  and  Presentation  by  Patrick 
Earl  of  Orkney  (dated  Feb.  18, 159%}  of  the  "  Prebeodarie  of 
St.  Peter  lyand  within  the  diocie  of  Orkney— ooafonse  to  the 
erection  thereof,"  The  presentee  is  u  to  make  actual  residence 
for  serving  of  the  gram*  school  at  Kirkwall  at  Matter  princi- 
pal thereunto— urherways  this  gift  to  expyre  immJkctQ.  This 
was  followed  by  a  decreet  of  the  Court  of  Session,  May  St, 
1601,  confirming  the  gift.  (Communication  from  Alexander 
Pcterkin,  Esq.  Sheriff- Substitute  of  Orkney.) 

+  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  214. 

\  The  trant  confirming  to  him  the  lands  and  barony  of  Phil 
lorth  (July  1,  1592.)  contains  the  following  clause:  "Dedimus 
et  concessimus  tenoreque  presenciuro  damus  et  concedimus 
plenariam  poteslatem  et  libertatcm  prefato  Alexandra  Fraser 
neredibus  suis  mascvlis  et  assigoat'M  Collegium  sen  Collegia 
infra  dictum  burgum  de  Fraser  edificandi,  Universitatero  eri- 
gendi,  omnia  genera  officialium  eisdem  conrenie"  et  correspon- 
den  elcgendi  Iocandi  et  deprivandi,  fundatiooes  pro  eorum  sus- 
tentatio'ne  et  omnia  privilegia  quecunque  necessaria  faciendi  et 
dotandi,  Rectores  principals  et  subpnncipales  et  aha  membra 
necessaria  ad  vol unta tern  et  optionem  dicti  Alexri  ej usque  here- 
dum  masculorum  et  assignalorum  anted ict  faciendi  eligendi 
mutandiet  deponendi,  leges  acta  et  statu t a  pro  boni  ordiois 
observatione  faciendi  et  custodire  causandi.  (Register  of  Privy 
Seal,  vol.  Ixiv.  f.46.)  J 

II  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iv.  147,148. 

|f  Buik  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  L  194,  b.  Crewfurd's  Hist, 
of  Univ.  of  Edin.  p.  31,  33,  37,  39,  42.  Fermssi  Analysis  in 
Epist.  ad  Romanos,  Epist.  Dedic.  et  Epist.  ad  Lect.  Edinb.  1651. 

S  In  1608,  Ferrue  wrote,  from  the  place  of  his  confinement, 
to  Robert  Bruce:  "  I  have  to  this  hour  been  releaved  be  the 
comfort  of  no  creature;  neither  have  I  heard  to  whom  I  may 
go.  A  thousand  deaths  hathe  mv  soul  tasted  of;  but  still  the 
truth  and  mercie  of  the  Lord  hath  succoured  me."  (Cald.  vii. 
98, 99.)  He  was  restored  to  his  parish  before  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  24th  of  September,  1617.  Verses  to  his 
memory  were  composed  by  Archibald  Simson,  (Annal.  p.  138  ) 
and  by  Principal  Adamson  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  the  75th  year 
of  his  age,  published  a  work  of  Ferme,  who  had  been  his  re- 
gent at  college.  (Prefix,  ad  Fermaei  Analys.  ut  supra.)  ••  Mr 
Charles  Fairme,"  was  called  to  be  "  second  minister  of  Had- 
dington." (Record  of  Presbytery  of  Haddington,  July  28,  and 
Aug.  25, 1596,  and  Sept.  28,  1597.)  At  the  '-desyre  of  patrik 
cohren  and  Georg  heriot,  commissionares  direct  irom  the  ses- 
sion of  the  kirk  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  Ed',"  the  presby- 
tery "tollerat  Mr.  Charles  ferum  to  preach  in  the  Kirk  of  that 
quarter,  at  sir  tyines  and  necessary  occasiones  as  he  sal  be  im- 
PjPVrJ^  8V-d  ,es,ion-"  (Rcc-  o«  P"«b.  of  Edinburgh,  Sept. 
12, 1598.)  He  "  was  gane  to  the  north  Parts,  in  Dec.  12, 15S8. 
(Ibid.) 


probably  allowed  to  MI  intodeea*  « 
liooe  prodoeed  by  the  alteratioa  of  ofe 


ah'gofi 


The  College  of  Fiaaerbergh  najgfct  havsv 
better,  had  h  not  beta  ftr  a  awsilav  eeti 
erected  about  the  i 
ia  the  town  of  New  j 

was  originally-endowed  oel y  for  a  principal, 
genu,  and  six  boreara;  but  lie  sftaatsosi  lira  i 
Fag  town  fomialied  it  with  etadeata,  it*  proximity  ta 
KiDg^aGollene^tedesBvlatkis^a^tlMi      * 
the  pride  of  IndirideaJs  who 
at  it  toon  iaereaaed  the  number  of  it* 
and  bursaries,  m  well  aa  the  amall  aloekof  1 
with  which  it  was  originally  prorided~t 

Whatever  any  be  thought  aa  to  the  mrpMmaj  ef 
some  of  theaeeollegial  ioetituttooe,  these  earn  be  bat 
one  opinion  aa  to  the  teal  which  they  eviaoed  in  behalf 
of  the  intereata  of  literature.  Whether  the  iomadera 
acted  from  the  impulse  of  their  owe  miauls,  er  went 
guided  by  the  deference  which  they  paid  to  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  the  fret  of  ae  nmrnw  aeadomi 
np  at  the  same  time,  ahewa  that  the  public 
had  been  awakened  to  the  importance  of  edocatioa, 
and  that  a  general  and  atrong  peeaioa  for  literary  pat- 
suits  waa  felt  through  the  nation.    It  some  ale©  be  ob- 


offt. 


through  the  nation, 
served  that  the  iarproremenfa  in  the 
which  had  been  introdaeed  Into  the 
Andrews  and  Glasgow  were  adopted  in  one  derma  er 
another  in  the  newly-erected  colleges.  At  Edioburghf 
indeed,  each  regent  eoodueted  hie  etudeate  lhtaaah 
the  whole  course  of  their  stediee,  either  bstaaas  Bol- 
lock had  been  acoastomed  to-thk  method  at  St.  An- 
drews, or  because  he  could  set  and  a  eoificteat  nambar 
of  teachers..  But  at  Aberdeen,  ia  Maiiachai  Colhga 
from  the  beginaiag  the  regeota  had  particular  pnaes> 

aad  the  earn*  arrangimsat 

of  hWa  Ces- 


sions assigned  to  them  $. 


»reaeribed  by  the  new 
J  Whea  MelTille  retained  from  Genera*  1 
more  than  thirty  yearn  had  ekpeed  from  the 
ductiouof  the  Greek  iameage  into  SootfaodV  the  em- 
dents  at  St.  Andrews  did  not  acquire  any  hnowlodip 
of  it  beyond  the  regular  declensions.  Bat  now  me 
most  difficult  Greek  authors  were  read  and  explained 
in  all  our  universities.  Tbe  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
was  brought  to  the  country  by  a  deserving  indiyidual 
at  the  establishment  of  the  reformation  ;  and  yet,  four- 
teen years  after  that  period,  not  one  of  the  professors 
in  the  first  university  of  the  kingdom  could  teach  its 
alphabet.}  But  now  the  Hebrew  language  was  accu- 
rately taught  in  each  of  the  universities,  along  with 
the  cognate  tongues  which  had  hitherto  been  utterly 
unknown  in  Scotland.  The  scientific  lectures  first 
read  by  Melville  at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  adopted 
in  the  other  universities,  included  several  usefal 
branches  of  knowledge,  not  formerly  taught  in  the  es- 
tablished course  of  study,  or  treated  in  the  most  su- 
perficial manner ;  as  geography,  chronology,  civil  and 
natural  history,  geometry  and  the  system  of  the  sphere, 
according  to  the  discoveries  of  recent  astronomers. 
The  resort  of  foreign  students  to  Scotland  at  this 


*  The  Charter  of  the  College  was  signed  by  "Georre  Erk 
Marshall, "  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1593.  It  waa  approved  of  by 
the  General  Assembly  at  Dundee  on  the  24th  of  the  setae 
month,  ••  after  being  examined  bj  a  Committee  of  their  mav 
ber."  (Memorial  by  Principal  Blackwetl.)  And  it  was  ratified 
by  Parliament  on  the  Slat  of  July  following.     (Act  Pari.  Scot 

f  Memorial  for  Marischal  College  by  Principal  BUckwelt. 

t  "  Noluruus  autcm  Acad  em  ice  nostra;  praeceptores  ad  dotss 
Professions  transilire,  sed  ut  in  eadem  professione  se  ezerceant, 
ut  adolescentes  qui  gradatim  ascendant,  dignum  suis  rtudiis  et 
ingenns  nanciscantur  Praeceptorem."  (Nora?  Acidemia*  Abre- 
donensis  per  Comitem  Manschallum  Regia  Autoritate,  Erectio 
et  Instruction  Tbe  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Sjriac  lanruaret. 
Physiology  (Natural  History)  Geometry,  Geography,  ChronaJ- 
V\  aDd  A'lronomv,  were  to  be  taught  by  the  Principal  and 

lastera  of  Marischal  College. 

"  See  under  Note  TT. 
Life  of  John  Knox,  p.  SS,  88.    Meltille'a  Diary,  p. St 
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period  is  another  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  onr 
national  literature.  Formerly  no  instance  of  this  kind 
had  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  common 
practice  for  the  youth  of  this  country,  upon  finishing 
their  course  of  education  at  one  of  our  colleges,  to  go 
abroad,  and  prosecute  their  studies  at  one  or  more  of 
the  universities  on  the  continent  Nor  did  any  one 
think  himself  entitled  to  the  honourable  appellation  of 
a  learned  man  who  had  not  added  the  advantages  of  a 
foreign  to  those  of  a  domestic  education.  But  after 
the  reformation  of  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  and  the  erection  of  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, this  practice  became  gradually  less  frequent, 
nntfl  it  ceased  entirely,  except  with  those  who  wished 
to  attain  proficiency  in  law  or  in  medicine.  If  stu- 
dents in  languages,  the  arts,  or  divinity,  now  left  Scot- 
land, it  was  generally  to  teach,  and  not  to  be  taught, 
in  foreign  seminaries.  The  same  cause  which  pro- 
duced this  ohange  attracted  students  from  abroad  to 
this  country.  A  few  years  after  Melville  went  to  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  the  names  of  foreigners 
appear  for  the  first  time  on  its  records.  The  number 
of  these  rapidly  increased ;  and  Scotland  continued  to 
be  frequented  by  students  from  the  continent  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  original  cause  of  attraction 
had  been  removed.  Thougti  St.  Andrews  was  the 
chief  place  to  which  they  resorted,  yet  they  studied 
also  in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
Some  of  them  were  persons  of  noble  birth,  but  the 
greater  part  were  young  men  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  theology  and  the  branches  of  learning  connect- 
ed with  it.  No  adequate  cause  of  the  fact  under  con- 
sideration can  be  assigned  but  the  report  which  had 
gone  abroad  of  the  flourishing  state  of  education  in 
Scotland.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  foreign 
students  were  for  the  most  part  Danes,  who  were  in- 
duced to  visit  this  country  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
nexion established  between  it  and  Denmark  by  the 
marriage  of  James.  Some  of  them  were  Danes ;  but 
a  still  greater  number  were  French,  besides  Belgians, 
Germans,  and  Poles.* 

The  number  of  Scotchmen  who  at  this  time  distin- 
guished themselves  as  teachers  in  foreign  universi- 
ties and  schools  was  great.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
apeak  of  some  of  those  who  taught  in  the  protestant 
academies  of  France;  but  to  give  any  thing  like  a 
proper  account  of  them  would  lead  me  into  a  digres- 
sion disproportionately  large.  I  cannot  however  omit 
mentioning  here  a  literary  undertaking  in  Ireland  by 
two  of  our  countrymen.  The  state  of  education  in 
that  country  had  fallen  so  low  that  it  was  with  difficul- 
ty that  an  individual  capable  of  teaching  the  learned 
languages  could  be  fonnd  even  in  the  capital.  In  the 
year  1587,  James  Fullerton  and  James  Hamilton  es- 
tablished a  school  in  Dublin.  The  talents  of  the  two 
Scotchmen,  joined  with  the  most  engaging  manners, 
soon  procured  them  scholars.  After  they  had  taught 
privately  for  five  years,  they  were  admitted  to  profes- 
sorships in  Trinity  College,  the  fabric  of  which  had 
been  recently  completed  ;  and  they  contributed  to  bring 
the  University  of  Dublin  into  that  reputation  which  it 
quickly  acquired.  Their  labours  would  have  deserved 
commemoration  if  they  had  done  no  more  than  edu- 
cated the  celebrated  James  Usher,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  the  great  ornament  of  the  church 
of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
age.  He  was  one  of  their  first  pupils  in  the  gram- 
mar school,  was  conducted  through  the  course  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  university  by  Hamilton,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  mention  it  as  an  instance  of  the  kindness  of 
Providence  that  he  received  his  education  under  the 
two  Scotchmen,  "  who  came  hither  by  chance,  and  yet 
proved  so  happily  useful  to  himself  and  others." 
Whether  the  primate  was  initiated  by  them  into  the 
principles  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  he  after- 
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wards  attained  great  proficiency,  we  are  not  informed , 
but  they  introduced  him  to  the  beauties  of  the  classic 
poets  and  orators,  with  which  he  was  captivated  in  his 
youth  to  a  degree  which  we  could  scarcely  have  sup- 
posed from  the  tenor  of  his  subsequent  studies.  *  It 
has  been  said  that  Hamilton  and  Fullerton  concealed 
a  political  design  under  their  literary  undertaking ;  and 
that  they  were  sent  to  Dublin  by  the  Scottish  court  as 
secret  agents  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Irish  nobility 
and  gentry  to  James's  right  of  succession  to  Elizabeth. 
This  is  not  at  all  likely.  It  is  much  more  probable, 
that  the  enterprise  was  entirely  literary,  and  underta- 
ken from  the  same  motives  which  induced  so  many  of 
their  learned  countrymen  at  that  time  to  seek  a  foreign 
field  for  the  exertion  of  their  talents.  At  a  subsequent 
period  James  availed  himself  of  the  credit  which  they 
had  gained,  and  they  were  employed  by  him  in  secret 
negociations,  which  they  conducted  with  much  ability 
and  success,  t  The  services  of  both  were  rewarded. 
Fullerton  was  knighted,  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the 
Bed-chamber,  and  resided  at  court  after  the  accession. 
Hamilton  was  created  Viscount  Claneboy,  and  after- 
wards Earl  of  Clanbrissel ;  %  was  entrusted  with 
great  authority  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  concert  with  his  pu- 
pil, the  primate,  and  his  countryman,  the  bishop  of 
Raphoe,  shewed  favour  to  such  ministers  as  took  shel- 
ter in  that  country  from  the  persecution  of  the  Scottish 
prelates.  H  Fullerton  and  Hamilton  were  early  ac- 
quaintances of  Melville,  §  and  the  former  was  one  of 
his  most  intimate  and  steady  friends.  ^  He  retained 
his  love  of  letters,  and  a  partiality  for  his  early  studies, 
after  he  had  exchanged  the  life  of  the  scholar  for  that 
of  the  courtier.  ** 

In  the  preceding  chapter  some  account  has  been  giv- 
en of  the  state  of  the  inferior  order  of  seminaries  in 
Scotland  when  Melville  came  to  St.  Andrews,  ff   Since 


•  Parr's  life  of  Usher,  p.  3.  Smith,  Vita  Usserii,  p.  16.  Dil- 
lingham, Vita  Laur.  Chadertoni,  p.  55.  There  is  a  letter  from 
Hamilton  to  Sir  James  Seropill,  (Dublin,  May  4,  1612.)  in  re- 
commendation of  Usher,  when  he  went  to  London  to  publish 
his  first  work.  "  Clear  them  (Dr.  Chaloner  and  Mr.  Usher)  to 
his  Ma01  that  they  ar  not  puritants;  for  they  have  dignitarie- 
ships  and  prebends  in  the  Cathedral  churches  here."  (MS.  in 
Archiv.Eccl.  Scot.  vol.  xxviii.  num.  18.) 

f  This  is  confirmed  by  the  account  which  Dr.  Birch  gives; 
although  he  speaks  immediately  of  negociations  with  the  Eng- 
lish nobility.  (Life  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  p.  232.)  The 
letter  from  King  James  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  Strype's 
Annals,  vol.  iv.  and  which  Strvpe  supposes  to  have  been  writ- 
ten to  Lord  Hamilton,  was  addressed,!  have  no  doubt,  to  James 
Hamilton,  afterwards  Viscount  Claneboy. 

\  Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.  p.  257.  According 
to  Lodge,  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hans  Hamilton,  of  Dun- 
lop.  Crawford  says  that  Hans  Hamilton,  vicar  of  Dunlop,  was 
son  of  Archibald  Hamilton  of  Raploch.  (MS.  Baronage,  p. 
265—267:  in  Bib4.  J  arid.  Edin.  Jac.  V.  5.  30.) 

H  Life  of  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  p.  47—52,  64,  80.  Life  of  Mr. 
John  Livingston. 

§  In  the  year  1585  James  Hamilton  was  made  Master  of 
Arts  at  St.  Andrews,  and  in  1586,  one  of  the  same  name  was 
laureated  at  Glasgow.  I  have  stated  (p.  226.)  that  Sir  James 
Fullerton  was  educated  under  Melville  at  Glasgow.  But  it  may 
be  added,  that  in  the  list  of  Melville's  class-fellow*  are  the 
names  u  Jacobus  Hamyltoun,"  and  "  Jacobus  Fullartoun."  (See 
above,  p.  384.) 

T  Letter  from  Melville  to  Sir  James  Seropill  of  Beltrees,  in 
Appendix. 

»*  Hoc  saxum  (a  grammatical  difficulty)  cum  diu  volvissem, 
tandem  incidi  in  Jacobum  Fullertonum,  virum  doctum,  et  in 
omni  disciplina  satis  exercitatum.  Cum  eo  rem  disceptavi,  &c." 
(Huroii  Grammatica  Nova,  Part.  ii.  p.  15.)  See  also  Lcochsei 
Epigram,  p.  23.  48.  In  1611,  Sir  James  Fullerton  was,  bv  the 
favour  of  Prince  Henry,  appointed  Gentleman  of  the  Bed -cham- 
ber, and  Master  of  the  Privy  Purse  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
(Birch's  Life  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  p.  232—235.)  His 
Testament  is  dated  Dec.  28, 1630,  and  was  proved  Feb.  5, 
1630,  O.  S.  He  left  no  issue,  and  bequeathed  "  the  estate  and 
Interest  of  the  manor  of  Bifleete,"  with  his  leases  of  the  Lead 
Mines.  Ac.  after  paying  his  debts,  to  his  "  deare  and  well  be- 
loved wife,  the  Lady  Bruce."  "  The  Right  Honourable  Thom- 
as Lord  Bruce,  Baron  of  Kinlosse"  was  his  sole  executor. 
(Will,  extracted  from  the  Registry  of  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  Canterbury.) 

ff  Seashore, p. 363.    Comp.p.  S8S. 
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that  time  the  number  of  parcehtal  schools  had  increas- 
ed, although  io  many  placet  they  were  still  wanting, 
and  in  others*  the  teachers  enjoyed  a  ray  inadequate 
and  precarione  support.  There  was  as-  yet  no  law 
which  compelled  the  landholders  or  parishioners  to 
provide  them  with  accommodations  or  salaries.  The 
persuasions  of  the  ministers  and  the  authority  of  the 
church-courts  were,  however,  exerted  in  supplying  this 
defect.  As  every  minister  was  bound  regularly  to  ex- 
amine his  people,  it  became  his  interest  to  have  a 
schoolmaster  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth.  At  the 
annual  visitation  of  parishes  by  presbyteries  and  pro- 
vincial synods,  the  state  of  the  schools  formed  one 
subject  of  uniform  inquiry ;  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  were  tried ;  and  where  there  was  no  school, 
means  were  used  for  having  one  eatabHahed.  A 
••  common  order9  as  to  the  rate  of  contribution  to  be 
raised  for  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  and  as  to  the  fees 
to  be  paid  by  the  scholars,  waa  laid  down  and  pot  in 
practice,  long  before  the  act  of  council  in  1616  which 
was  ratified  by  parliament  in  1638.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
supjpose  that  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  owed 
their  origin  to  these  enactments.  The  parliamentary 
statute  has,  indeed,  been  eventually  of  great  benefit. 
But  it  would  have  remained  a  dead  letter  but  for  the 
exertions  of  the  church-courts ;  and,  owing  to-  the 
vague  nature  of  its  provisions,  itTcoutinued  Ion*;  to  be 
evaded  by  those  who  were  insensible  to  the  benefits  of 
education,  or  who  grudged  the  smallest  expense  for 
the  sake  of  promoting  it.  The  reader  will  find  in  the 
notes  some  tacts  which  throw  light  on  the  state  of  pa- 
rochial instruction  at  this  period.* 

The  classical  schools  had  also  increased  in  number, 
and  improvements  were  introduced  into  those  which 
had  existed  from  ancient  times.  Two  individuals, 
who  were  successively  at  the  head  of  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh,  are  entitled  to  our  notice  here,  from  the 
services  which  they  rendered  to  the  literature  of  their 
country,  as  well  as  the  connexion  which  they  had  with 
Melville.  Hercules  Rollock  bad  received  a  complete 
education,  and  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar.  Af- 
ter finishing  his  studies  at  St.  Andrews,  and  teaching 
for  some  time  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  f  he  went 
abroad,  and  studied  at  Poitiers  in  France.  ^  On  his 
return  to  Scotland,  he  was  warmly  recommended  to  the 
young  King  by  Buchanan ;  ||  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  consequence  of  this  recommendation  that  he  was 
appointed  Commissary  of  Angus  and  the  Carse  of 
Gowric,  which  were  disjoined  from  the  Commissariot 
of  St.  Andrews  in  the  year  1590,  and  erected  into  a 
separate  jurisdiction.  But  the  new  court  was  soon 
suppressed,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  made  to 
it  by  the  commissary  and  magistrates  of  St.  Andrews.§ 
In  1584,  Rollock  was  brought  from  Dundee,!  and  con- 
tinued head  master  of  the  Hijjh  School  of  Edinburgh 
for  eleven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  displaced 
in  consequence  of  some  offence  which  was  taken  at  his 
conduct.**     On  his  removal  from  the  High  School  he 


obtained  an  onsee  k  the  Gout 
trained  by  the  King.  *    He 
the  author  of  a  laapooa 
ministers  who  were  ensiehed  tt  tfce 


•  See  Note  DDD. 

+  Orrm's  Description  of  Old  Aberdeen,  p.  159. 

t  Delitiae  Poet.  Scot.  ii.  350,  351.  Conip.  Buchanani  Epi*t. 
p.  13,21.  In  a  MS.  Catalogue  of  Scottish  writers,  (to  be 
round  in  the  Advocates  Library,  in  the  same  volume  with  Char- 
ters'* Account  of  Scottish  divines)  Hercules  Rollock  is  said  to 
have  published  ••  Panegyrim  de  Pace  in  Gallia  constituent. 
Pictavi  1576."  He  had  also  been  some  time  in  England. 
(Del  it.  ut  supra.p.  361.)  6 

II  Buchanani  Epist.  p.  29. 

5  Record  of  Privy  Council.  January  12,  1580. 

T  May  29,  1584.  Record  of  Town  Council  of  Edin.  vol.  vii. 
f.  90.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1588,  his  salary  was  augmented 
"  from  50  to  100  pundis."  In  his  petition  for  an  augmentation, 
he  tells  the  council,  that  "  upoun  informatioun  of  Mr.  James 
lawsnun  and  other  favoreris  of  lerning  he  was  employet  to  un- 
riertak  ye  r.hairge  of  thair  hie  schole."     (lb.  vol.  viii.  £  149,  b. 

**  Rf-cord  of  Town  Council,  vof.  x.  f.  71.  Rollock  imputes 
hi*  diMiiiMal  to  the  ignorance  of  the  citizens,  who  wer*  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  excellence  of  his  instructions,  so  supe- 


whieh  happened  in  the  eaarital  f  osi 
▼ills  attacked  kins,  fa  several  sti» 
mercenary  poet,  nnd  «  starved 
lawyer.  Poets  are  not  disposed  to  brook  ae> 
Rolloek  replied ;  and  hi  a  poem,  note) 
for  its  length  than  its  rigour,  denied  the  ohame,  i 
▼indicated  bin  character,  f  Wkossrer  might  bo  lit 
imprudences  or  persona]  foibles,  ho-  e«rtainhr  contrib- 
uted to  raise  the  character  of  the  nsefal  mummy  ever, 
which  he  had  presided.  £ 

Alexander  Home,  who  satceeded  to  the  i 
of  the  High  8ohool,  if  not  Osgood  a  ] 
was  a  superior  grammariajv  sad  a  i 
teacher.^  |  He  has  himself  inferos**!  aue.  that  lie  wan 
descended  of  the  ancient  fas-rilr  of  the  I 
the  knowledge  of-  the,  Latin  fagoage  under  1 
known  Andrew  8imson  at  Dunbar,  went  tfaroragh  in*. 
course  of  philosophy  at  St  Andrews,  and  sirerwavaa 
spent  sixteen  years  In  England,  partly  in  stadyiag  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  partly  in  1 
theological  works  shall  be  mentioned 
While  he  taught  at  Edinburgh,  hi* 
turned  to  the  elementary  hooks  which  wcim  at 


time  used  in  grammar  schools,  and  he  ' 
of  improving  on  the  labours  of  foreigners,  as  well  at 
of  his  country  men,  8imson,  Camichael,  and 
His  Latin  Orammar,  on  which  ha  " 
years,  and  which  he  published,  after  enl 
the  correction  of  Melville  and  other  leaned 
did  not  give  the  satisfaction  which  be  expected.  •  Thai 
was  partly  owing  to  prejudice  against  inuovntion,  and 
partly  to  the  author^  having  sacrinced  eaaa  aad  pas- 

his  an 


it  Is 


spicuity  to  logical  precision  in 

definitions*    Bat,  although  leas  adapted  tor  youth,  the 

work  displays  considerable  knowledge  < 

plea  of  orammar,  aad  might  bo  useful  it 

advanced  scholsrs.    The  privy  ooaaeiL 


tot 
privy  council,  in 
of  an  act  of  parliament,  enjoined  it  to  bo  used  ia  all 

the  schools  of  the  kingdom ;  an  injunction  which  was 
defeated  by  the  interest  of  the  bishops,  whose  dis- 
pleasure the  author  had  incurred,  and  by  the  perseve- 
ring opposition  of  Ray,  who  succeeded  to  his  place  in 
the  High  School,  f 

It  was  during  the  incumbency  of  Hume,  that  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh  received  that  form  which 
it  has  preserved,  with  little  alteration,  to  the  present 
day.  In  the  year  1598,  a  code  of  laws,  drawn  np  by 
a  committee  of  learned  men,  and  intended  to  regulate 
tho  mode  of  teaching  and  the  government  of  the  youth, 
received  the  sanction  of  the  town-council.  The  school 
was  divided  into  four  classes,  to  be  taught  separately 
by  four  masters,  including  the  principal.  The  boys 
passed  from  one  master  to  another  at  the  end  of  each 


rior  to  those  of  ordinary  pedagogues;  and  he  represents  the 
school  as  sinking,  at  his  removal,  into  the  barbarism  from  which 
he  had  recovered  it.     (Del it  Poet.  Scot.  ii.  389.) 

*  Del  it.  ut  supra. 

f  Ibid.  p.  117.  Comp.  p.  337.    In  the  catalogue  of  books 

E resented  io  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by  Dnraunond  of 
lawthornden,  (p.  24,)  is  the  following  article:  -  Ad  Hercalea 
Rollocum  responsio  Andreas  Melvini.  MS  autogr."  But  the 
MS.  is  not  now  to  be  found. 

t  The  magistrates  appear  to  have  been  sensible  of  this;  for 
on  the  20th  of  February,  1600,  they  gave  an  allowance  to  *'  the 
relict  and  bairns  of  Mr.  Hercules  Rollock."  (Council  Rsgis- 
ter,  vol.  x.  f.  270.) 

||  Crawford's  Hist,  of  the  Univ.  of  Edin.  p.  64.  His  appoint- 
ment was  on  the  23d  of  April,  1596.  (Council  Register,  voL  x. 
ff.  75,  76.)  ^ 

$  "Grammatics*  Latins*,  de  Etymologia,  liber  second**, 
Cantab.  1587."  James  Cannicbael,  minister  of  Haddiogtoa, 
was  the  author  of  this  work.  Andrew  Duncan,  the  author  of 
various  grammatical  pieces,  (Ames,  by  Herbert,  iii.  1515,  1516, 
1518.)  was  minister  of  Crail,  and  one  of  those  who  were  ban- 
ished to  France  for  holding  the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen. 
T  See  Note  EEE  " 
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year ;  a  plan  which  has  not  the  same  recommendations 
when  applied  to  the  teaching  of  a  single  language  that 
it  has  when  applied  to  different  languages  or  branches 
of  science.  By  the  same  laws,  the  Humanity  class  in 
the  College  was  also  regulated,  and  Greek  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  taught  in  it  as  well  as  Latin.  In  the 
year  1614,  a  fifth  class  was  established  in  the  High 
School,  and  during  their  attendance  on  it  the  boys  were 
initiated  into  Greek  grammar.* 

In  the  year  1606,  Hume  relinquished  his  situation  in 
Edinburgh,  and  became  principal  master  of  the  gram- 
mar school  at  Prestonpans,  which  had  been  recently 
founded  by  John  Davidson.  The  exertions  which 
Davidson  made  to  provide  for  the  religious  and  litera- 
ry instruction  of  his  parish  entitle  him  to  the  most 
Sratefol  remembrance.  At  his  own  expense  he  built  a 
nurch  and  a  manse,  a  school-house  and  a  dwelling- 
house  for  the  master.  The  school  was  erected  for 
teaching  the  three  learned  languages,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew ;  and  the  founder  destined  all  his  herita- 
ble and  moveable  property,  including  his  books,  to  the 
support  and  ornament  of  this  trilingual  academy. f 
Similar  endowments  were  made  by  others ;  X  and  there 
ig  reason  to  think  that,  in  not  a  few  instances,  the  funds 
which  benevolent  individuals  bequeathed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  were  clandestinely  retained,  or  ille- 
gally alienated  from  their  original  destination,  by  the 
infidelity  and  avarice  of  executors  and  trustees.  Se- 
veral acts  of  the  legislature  were  made  to  prevent 
such  abuses.)] 

In  investigating  the  progress  which  science  made 
in  Scotland  during  this  period,  the  first  thing  which 
strikes  us  is  the  introduction  of  the  Ramean  philoso- 
phy, and  its  general  substitution  in  the  room  of  the 
Aristotelian.  The  influence  which  Ramus  had  in  the 
advancement  of  philosophy  has  not,  in  my  opinion, 
had  that  importance  attached  to  it  by  modern  writers 
which  it  deserves.     In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  de- 

Sree  in  which  any  individual  has  contributed  to  the 
lamination  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  something  more  than  the 
character  of  his  opinions  viewed  in  themselves :  we 
mast  inquire  if  they  were  brought  fairly  and  fully  into 
contact  with  the  public  mind,  and  attend  to  the  circum- 
stances which  combined  to  aid  or  to  neutralize  their 
effect  By  a  careful  examination  of  the  writings  of 
such  men  as  Bruno  and  Cardan,  we  may  discover  here 
and  there  a  sentiment  akin  to  a  truer  philosophy ;  but 
these  sentiments  appear  to  have  struck  their  minds 
daring  certain  lucid  intervals  and  are  buried  in  a  far- 
T«go  of  fantastic,  extravagant,  and  unintelligible  no- 
tions, which  at  that  period  mnst  have  had  the  tendency 
to  discredit  them  completely  with  persons  of  sober 
thinking.  They  are  to  be  viewed  rather  as  curious 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  individuals  than  as  indi- 
cations of  the  progress  made  by  the  human  mind. 
There  are  three  grand  events  in  the  modern  history 
of  philosophy.  The  first  is  the  revival  of  literature, 
which,  by  promoting  the  study  of  the  original  writings 
of  tho  ancients,  rescued  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
from  the  barbarism  and  corruption  which  it  had  con- 
tracted during  the  middle  ages.  The  second  is  the 
•mancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  that  slavish 
•objection  to  authority  under  which  it  had  been  long 
held  by  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  name  of  Aris- 
totle. The  third  is  the  introduction  of,  what  is  com- 
monly called,  the  inductive  philosophy.  The  two 
former  preceded,  and  made  way  for  tho  latter.  In 
bringing  about  the  first  a  multitude  of  persons  in  all 


parts  of  Europe  had  co-operated  with  nearly  equal 
zeal.  The  merit  of  effecting  the  second  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  one  individual.  The  Platonic  school 
which  was  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century  did  not 
produce  any  extensive  or  permanent  effects  on  the 
mode  of  study  and  philosophizing.  It  originated  in 
literary  enthusiasm ;  its  disciples  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Italy;  and  they  contented  themselves  with 
pronouncing  extravagant  and  rapturous  panegyrics  on 
the  divine  Plato.  Valla,  Agricola,*  Vives,  and  Nizo- 
lius  had  pointed  out  various  defects  in  the  reigning 
philosophy,  and  recommended  a  mode  of  investigating 
truth  more  rational  than  that  which  was  pursued  in  the 
schools.  But  they  had  not  succeeded  in  fixing  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  on  the  subject.  The  attack  which 
Ramus  made  on  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  was  direct, 
avowed,  persevering,  and  irresistible.  He  possessed 
an  acute  mind,  a  competent  acquaintance  with  aneient 
learning,  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  invincible  courage 
in  maintaining  it.  He  had  applied  with  avidity  to  the 
study  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle ;  and  the  result  was  a 
conviction,  that  it  was  an  instrument  utterly  unfit  for 
discovering  truth  in  any  of  the  sciences,  and  answering 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  scholastic  wrangling  and 
digladiation.  This  conviction  he  communicated  to  the 
public ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  resistance  which  be  en- 
countered from  ignorance  and  prejudice,  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  over  a  great  part  of  the  learned  world  to 
his  views.  What  Luther  was  in  the  church.  Ramus 
was  in  the  schools.  He  overthrew  the  infallibility  of 
the  Stagyrite,  and  proclaimed  the  right  of  mankind  to 
think  for  themselves  in  matters  of  philosophy  ;  a  right 
which  he  maintained  with  the  most  undaunted  forti- 
tude, and  to  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  died  a  mar- 
tyr, f  If  Ramus  had  not  shaken  the  authority  of  the 
long-venerated  Organon  of  Aristotle,  the  world  might 
not  have  seen  the  Novum  Organum  of  Bacon.  The 
faults  of  the  Ramean  system  of  Dialectics  have  lone 
been  acknowledged.  It  proceeded  upon  the  radical 
principles  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle;  its  distinctions 
often  turned  more  upon  words  than  things;  and  the 
artificial  method  and  uniform  partitions  which  it  pre- 
scribed in  treating  every  subject,  were  unnatural,  and 
calculated  to  fetter,  instead  of  forwarding,  the  mind  in 
the  discovery  of  truth.  But  it  discarded  many  of  the 
useless  speculations,  and  much  of  the  unmeaning  jar- 
gon respecting  topics,  predicablee,  and  predicaments, 
which  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  ancient  logic.  It 
inculcated  upon  its  disciples  the  necessity  of  accuracy 
and  order  in  arranging  their  own  ideas  and  in  analyzing 
those  of  others 4     And,  as  it  advanced  no  claims  to 


•  Sec  Note  FFF.  f  See  Note  GGG. 

1  John  Howieson,  minister  of  Cambuslang,  endowed  a  school, 
and  made  provision  for  the  poor,  within  his  parish.  Letter 
from  him  to  the  General  Assembly,  Not.  16, 1602:  (MS.  in 
Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  Rob. Til.  2.  17.  f.  156.i  "The  King*s  Scole 
of  Dankeld,"  founded  Feb.  22, 1567,  (Reg.  of  Presentations, 
vol.  i.  p.  5.)  was  ratified  bv  Parliament  in  1606.  (Act  Pari.  Scot, 
hr.  315.)  Q  Act  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  iv.  p.  94;  vol*  v.  p.  22. 


*  Ramus  acknowledge*  that  he  was  indebted  for  more  accu- 
rate views  of  Logic  to  Rudolphus  Agricola,  and  that  he  learned 
them  from  Sturmius,  one  of  Agricola'a  scholars.  (Pnefet  in 
Schol.  Grammat.) 

f  "  Easdeui  in  religionis  restitutione  judiciorum  remoras  sstaa 
nostra  experta  est.  Quaproptcr  per  Deum  optimum  maximum, 
Loginc  art  is  professores  exhortor,  ut  philosophise  veritatem 
pluris  quaro  pnilosophi  ullius  autboritatem  faciant. — Tales  de- 
niqne  sint  in  Aristotele  cognoscendo  et  iqterpretando,  qua! is 
Anstoteks  in  Platone  fuit.  Unom  cnim  id  illis  exopto,  ut 
Aristoteles  ipsi  sibi  sint,  vel  Aristotele  etiam  preestantiores  ma- 
gistvi:  sicul  Aristotelrs  nimirum  Plato  alter  esse,  aut  etiam  Pla- 
tone prsestantior  esse  voluit."  (Rami  Aniraad.  in  Organ.  Aris- 
totelis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  p.  66.  edit.  Francof  1594.)  Those  who 
wish  to  understand  the  spirit  of  Ramus,  and  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  embark  in  the  cause  of  philosophical  reform, 
should  read  the  whole  of  the  13th  chapter  of  the  4th  book  of 
hi-*  Jlnimadvcrsiones.  Prucker  has  given  extracts  from  it. 
(Philos.  lom.  v.  p.  566—568.) 

\  Bacon  was  anxious  to  disclaim  connexion  with  Ramus, 
whom  he  rails  the  "  neoteric  rebel  against  Aristotle."  Cuta- 
lina  Ctthtgum  7  Rut  be  acknowledges  the  merits  of  Ramos 
on  the  head  of  method.  *'  Methodus  vcluti  §ci«  ntiarum  archi- 
tecture est:  alquc  hac  in  parte  melius  meruit  Ramus,"  &c.  (Da 
Augm.  Scicnt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  ii.)  Hooker  refers  to  the  srstem  of 
Ramus  in  the  following  passage.  Having  spoken  of  the  utility 
of  art  in  advancing  knowledge,  and  of  the  little  progress  which 
bad  been  made  in  all  parts  of  natural  knowledge  since  the  days 
of  Aristotle,  he  adds:  ••  In  the  poverty  of  that  other  new- 
devised  aid,  two  things  are,  notwithstanding,  singular.  Of  mar- 


m 


LOTS  OF  ANBBBW  IttLVILLB. 


irjfidliblltty,  submitted  all  Hi  rules  to  the  teat  ofpnetl- 
eal  utility,  and  tot  thia  eoaeteetly  before  the  eye  of  the 
atadant  as  die  only  legitimate  end  of  the  whole  logical 
apparatus,  its  faults  were  soon  discovered,  and  yielded 
readily  to  a  more  natural  method  of  reasoning  and  in* 
▼eatigation. 

The  eloquence  of  Ramus,  added  to  the  novelty  of 
his  opinions,  and  the  ardour  and  boldness  with  which 
he  maintained  them,  had  a  fascinating  influence  on  hia 
atadenta.  Foreigners,  who  attended  hia  lectures  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  carried  hia  peculiar  sentiments 
along  with  them  to  their  respective  countries.  Within 
a  few  years  after  hia  death  hia  writings  were  known 
through  Europe;  and,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Ramiam,  aa  the  new  mode  of  phil- 
osophising* waa  called,  was  publicly  taught  in  aome 
of  the  principal  uni?ereitiee  of  Germany,  SwitaeiUmd, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Britain.*  I  formerly  atated 
that  Melville  studied  under  him,  and  that  on  hia  return 
to  hia  native  country,  he  introduced  hia  maater's  eye* 
tern  of  logic  into  the  university  of  Glaagow.f '  It  con- 
tinued to  oe  taught  there  under  hia  successor,  Patrick 
Sbarp4  At  8t.  Andrewa,  however,  it  met  with  the 
moat  determined  resistance.  It  te  a  striking  proof  of 
the  ascendancy  which  the  name  of  Aristotle  had  gained 
over  the  human  mind,  that  hia  philosophy  continued 
long  to  maintain  its  ground  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
protectant  schools,  when  Luther  had  altaeked  it  with 
hia  usual  vehemence,  hia  colleague  Melanchthon  inter* 
posed  for  its  protection.  From  attachment  to  it,  the 
membera  of  the  Academy  of  Geneva  refused  to  admit 
Ramue  into  their  number,  during  the  time  that  Mel- 
ville resided  in  that  city.|  It  waa  not  until  the  year 
1563,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  save  public  warning  against  sentiments  sub- 
versive of  religion  contained  in  hooka  which  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  all  the  youth. J  And  twenty  years 
after  every  vestige  of  papal  authority  had  bean  abol- 
iahed  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrewa,  Melville  had 
almost  excited  a  tumult  in  it  by  calling  in  question  the 
infallibility  of  a  heathen  philosopher.  But  he  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  effecting  a  reform  on  the  philoso- 
phical creed  at  St.  Andrews.*;  Rollock,  who  became 
a  convert  to  the  new  philosophy,  introduced  it  into  the 
College  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  it  continued  long  to 
be  taught.**  The  writings  of  Aristotle  were  not,  how- 
ever, banished  from  our  universities,  and  his  authority 
appears  to  have  revived  at  St.  Andrews  after  Melville's 
removal.tt 


vellous  quick  despatch  it  is,  and  doth  show  them  that  have  it 
as  much  almost  in  three  days,  as  if  it  had  dwelt  threescore 
years  with  them.  Again,  because  the  curiosity  of  man's  wit 
doth  many  times  with  peril  wade  ferther  in  the  search  of  things 
than  were  convenient,  the  tame  is  thereby  restrained  onto  such 
generalities,  as,  everywhere  offering  themselves,  are  apparent 
unto  men  of  the  weakest  conceit  that  need  be."  (Ecclet.  Polity. 
book  i.  {6.)  J 

•  Brucker,  Hist.  Philos.  torn.  v.  p.  576—581.  Bayle,  Diet, 
art.  De  la  Ramee,  Note  O.  Melch.  Ada-ni  Vitae  Germ.  Pbilos. 
p.  509.  Casp.  Brantius,  Vita  Jac.  Arminii,  p.  16.  Scaligerana, 
Thoana,  Ac.  torn.  ii.  352,  527.  Ram  us 's  Logic  was  prelected 
on  at  Cambridge  in  1590.  (Dillingham,  Vita  Chadertoni  et 
Usserii,  p.  15.)  And  various  editions  of  his  works  were  pub- 
lished in  England  before  the  year  1600.  (Ames,  by  Herbert, 
passim.) 

f  See  above,  p.  217,  226. 

I  Riveti  Opera,  torn.  iii.  p.  897. 

}|  Bezae  Epistolae,  epp.  34,  36.  Brantius,  Vita  Arminii,  p. 
21,22. 

b  Petrie,  P.  ii.  p.  439. 

T  See  above,  p,  246. 

**  Adamsoni  Pnefat.  in  Fermaei  Annal.  Epist.  ad  Romanot. 
Crawford's  Hist  of  Univ.  of  Edin.  p.  58—60.  Bower's  Hist 
vol.  i.  Append.  No.  iii.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  mentions  an  early 
edition  of  Ramus'*  Logic  by  one  of  our  countrymen:  "  Rolan- 
dus  Markilmenaeus  Scotus,  P.  Rami  Dialectics  libri  duo.  Lond. 
1576,  8vo."  (De  Script.  Scot.  p.  152.)  •«  Rollandus  Makilmane 
Novi  Collegii"  was  laureated  at  St.  Andrews,  Feb.  10, 1569. 
Editions  of  the  Dialectica  were  printed  at  Edinburgh  as  late  as 
1637  and  1640.  6 

ft  William  Forbes  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Edinburgh)  who 
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itary  oa 
l  appeared  inSeoV 
lieef  wytha writing* 
of  Relloek  and  Braee.  T%e  former  published  eoa> 
mentarlea  oa  moat  of  tbe  nooka  of  Ota  New  Testa- 
ment, and  on  some  parts  of  the  Old.  winds  were 
il y  reprinted  on  the  continent,  with  warm  fee 
dations  by  foreign  divines.*  Htoatjh  they 
occasions!  remarks  on  the  original,  Rolloeafa  eosnsuea- 
taries  are  not  distinguished  for  critical  leairntnf;9norae 
they  discover  deep  research;  bat  they  are  petapjeaosa, 
succinct,  and  jndieions.  His  traatiae  on  jyaJaaf 
OUMng  is  a  compendious  system  of  divinity,  and  st 
fords  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  manner  in  walee 
he  executed  thia  part  of  hia  academical  leetarea.  It 
shows,  among  other  things,  that  hia  onderatanding  waa 
not  led  astray  by  admiration  of  the  Ramean  logic,  and 
that  he  did  not  suffer  a  superstltioue  or  pedantic  rsgtjd 
to  methodistie  ralea  to  neerp  the  place  of  good  saasa 
in  the  arrangement  and  communication  of  hia  ideal. 
Hit  sermons,  which  were  published  from  noise  tahsa 
by  aome  of  hia  hearers,  exhibit  him  in  a  very  imiaah 

men  of  low  eatate,"  sad 

proper  end  of] 


display  of  the  learning, 
preacher. f  Brace  waa  a  man  of  a  i 
Rollock.  Hia  sermons,  partienlaiiy  those  on  die  sa- 
craments, are  mote  elaborately  compoaed,  mere  doc- 
trinal and  argnmentative,more  calculated  to  lead  Maa 
lo  perfection"  those  who  are  already  gronnded  in  tail 
principles  of  religion,  and  whose  spiritual  aeaeea  an 
u  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and  eviL"  He. 
possessed  at  the  same  time  mefionlty  < 


self  understood  on  the  moat  intricate  aubjecfta, 
sermons  discover  the  same  unction  which  reoo 


ed  those  of  hia  pious  eoUeajne.^  RoDock'a  i 
in  the  pulpit  was  mfld,  affectionate,  and  wiaaiags 
Braced  waa  solemn,  impressive,  and  eomnaadbg  * 
and,  to  apply  to  hit  sermons  the  revetee  of  the  figure 
by  which  one  of  hia  hearers  described  hia  prayers, 


taught  as  a  regent  in  King's  College  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  was  a-  strenuous  advocate  for  the  Aristotehaa 
philosophy.    (Bayle,  Diet,  art  Fbrbes,  Guil.) 

*  Beza's  recommendation  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  Join 
Johnston,  and  is  prefixed  to  "  Tractates  de  Vocation* — Authors 
Roberto  Rolloco  Scoto.    Edinbargi  1597." 

f  u  Certaine  Sermons  vpon  severall  placet  of  the  Epistles 
of  Paul.  Preached  by  M.  Robert  Rollock— Edinb.  1599.'r  The 
epistle  "  To  the  Christiana  Reader,"  prefixed  to  these  Sermon, 
was  probably  written  by  James  MeivHle,  who  sobecribes  tbt 
Scottish  Sonnets  which  follow  it: 

Thy  diuine  Doctor  detrest  now  it  deid. 

Thy  peirlet  Preicher  now  hes  plaide  his  part. 

Thy  painfull  Pastor,  qnha  in  lore  did  leid 

Thy  little  lambes  with  sweit  and  tender  hart, 

Hes  dreed  his  dayes  with  sair  and  bitter  smart. 

To  purchase  pleasand  profit  unto  thee. 

His  words,  his  warks.  his  wayes,  his  vertues  gart 

Thee  get  this  gaine  of  great  felkitie. 

By  his  testament,  Rollock  appointed  such  of  hit  manuscript! 
as  should  be  thought  worthy  of  publication  to  be  dedicated) lo 
his  friend  Sir  William  Scot  of  Elie,  Director  of  the  Chancery. 
Scot  wrote  to  Boyd  of  Trochrig  at  Saumur:  (Edin.  Mar.  3, 
1609. J  "  Please  to  receive  Rollocus  prayer*  at  he  uttertt  the* 
in  pulpit  before  and  after  sermons.— I  am  presently  in  haad 
with  Rollocus  sermons  on  John's  Evangel. — I  will  earnestly 
request  you  to  cause  print  in  one  great  volume  allRoHocvs 
Latine  works."  Speaking  of  Boyd's  works,  he  adds:  '•  If  they 
were  in  this  country,  as  I  did  to  Kollocot,  their  printing  shoeM 
be  no  charge  to  you."  (Letter,  in  Wodrow't  Life  of  Robert 
Boyd,  p.  42:  MSS.  vol.  v.) 

t  Brace's  Five  Sermons  on  the  Sacrament  were  printed  tt 
Edinburgh  by  Robert  Waldegrave  in  1590;  and  hit  miscella- 
neous sermons  came  from  the  tame  press  in  1591.  Both  vo- 
lumes, as  well  as  a  number  of  RoIIock'i  treatises,  were  after- 
wards translated  into  English.  In  their  original  form  they  art 
carious  as  specimens  of  composition  in  the  Scottish  language, 
within  a  few  years  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  generally  laid 
aside  by  our  writers. 
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•*  erery  sentence  was  like  a  bolt  shot  from  heaven." 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  public  discourses  of 
the  presbyteriaus  at  this  time  were  protracted  to  a 
tedious  length.  The  facts  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  practice  referred  to  was  introduced 
at  a  later  period.* 

The  Hebrew  language  being  now  regularly  taught 
in  all  our  universities,  several  individuals  attained  to 
proficiency  in  it.f  Patrick  Symson  acquired  it  in  his 
old  age  ;t  and  his  brother,  William  Symson,  undertook 
to  explain  one  of  the  abstrusest  parts  of  its  philology, 
in  the  first  work  on  Hebrew  literature  which  appeared 
in  Scotland. A 

The  attention  paid  to  the  learned  languages  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  the  disputes  in  which  the  minis- 
ters were  involved,  and  the  hardships  which  many  of 
them  suffered,  should  have  diverted  them  from  this 
study  at  a  time  when  individuals  had  begun  to  culti- 
vate it  with  enthusiasm.  Among  these  Robert  Wal- 
lace, minister  of  St.  Andrews  and  afterwards  of  Tra- 
nent, deserves  to  be  particularized.  §  The  only  work 
which  Patrick  Sharp,  principal  of  the  College  of  Glas- 
gow, left  behind  him,  does  not  afford  a  proof  of  those 
literary  acquirements  which  it  is  known  he  posses- 
sed.^ He  was  the  teacher  of  John  Cameron,  whose 
proficiency  in  Greek  literature  excited  astonishment  on 
the  continent,  and  whom  bishop  Hall  pronounced  "  the 
most  learned  man  ever  Scotland  produced/***     Cam- 

*  Burnet  says  that  Bishop  Forbes  of  Edinburgh  bad  "a 
strange  faculty  of  preaching  five  or  six  hoars  at  a  time."  (Hist. 
of  hb  own  Times,  i.  27.)  But  the  following  extract  will  show 
that  Forbes'*  tediousness,  even  when  not  carried  to  this  ex- 
treme, gave  offence  to  his  brethren  at  an  early  period.  "  Not. 
lt  1605.— The  said  daye  Mr.  Willeame  forbes  regent  exercesit, 

Siha  was  contended,  but  ceusurit  becaus  he  tec  hit  two  hours, 
a  additione,  becaos  of  the  hoar  was  past."  (Record  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Aberdeen.)  Speaking  of  Brace,  Livingston  says: 
M  Ha  was  both  in  public  and  private  very  short  in  prayer  with 
others.— I  have  heard  him  say,  he  hath  wearried  when  others 
have  been  longsome  in  prayer."  (Charact.  art.  Mr.  Robert 
Bructj) 

f  Wodrow's  Life  of  John  Scrimger,  p,  18;  and  Livingston's 
Charact.  art  William  Aird.  In  the  Nova  Fundatio  of  King's 
College,  and  in  the  Charter  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
great  anxiety  is  expressed  by  the  founders  that  the  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  tongues  should  be  carefully  taught  by  skilful  pro- 
testors. 

t  Archibald  Simson's  Life  of  Patrick  Simson,  MS.  ra  the 
Advocates  Library. 

D  "G ill.  Simpson os  edidit  breves  et  perspicoas  Reg u las  de 
Accentibus  Hebraicis.  12mo.  Londinj,  1617."  (Sibbald  De 
Script.  Scot.  p.  7.)  This  work  (which  I  have  not  seen)  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  EpistU  Dedicatory  to  "  The  Destruction  of 
inbred  corruption,  or  the  Christians  warfare  against  his  bosome 
enemy— by  Mr.  Alexander  Symson  late  minister  of  God's  word 
at  Merlon  in  Scotland,  Loud.  1644."  12mo.  The  reader  may 
bepleased  to  see  the  following  extract  from  that  dedication. 


goo< 
And 


le  Author  (Alexander  Symson)  was  the  last  branch  of  that 

dly  vine  that  overspread  the  whole  land :  his  father,  Master 

ndrew  Symson,  minister  of  Dunbar,  being  one  of  the  first  that 


opposed  ropery,  (under  whom  some  of  the  ancient  Nobilitie, 
and  man?  of  the  Geutry  and  Clergy  of  Scotland  were  educat- 
ed, of  whom  not  a  few  proved  worthy  Instrument*  for  the  ad- 


vancement of  God's  glory  in  Church  and  Com mon -wealth ) :  As 
hit  Brothers,  Master  Matthew  who  died  voung;  Master  Patrick, 
Minister  of  Striveling,  who  wrote  The  tRstoryqf  the  Church, 
thrice  printed;  Master  William,  Minister  of  Dumbarton,  who 
wrote  De  Hebraicis  Accentibns;  Master  Archibald,  Minister 
of  Dalkeith,  who  wrote  of  the  Creation,  Christ*  seven  words 
on  the  Crosse,  Samsons  seven  locks  of  haire.  The  seven  Peni- 
tenHnU  Psahnes;  Hieroetyphia  anitnatitan  terrestrium.  fyc. 
with  a  Chronicle  of  Scotland,  in  Latin e,  not  yet  printed;  Mas- 
ter Abraham,  Minister  of  Norham." 

*  Casauboni  Epistol*,  ab  Almel.  p.  669. 

l  "  Doctrine  Christ  hi  na?  brevis  explicatio,  Authore  Patricio 
Scharpio,Theologiae  professore  in  Academia  Glnscvense.  Rdin- 
bvrgi  Excudebat  Robertvs  Walde-graoe,  1599."  8vo.  Pp.  287. 
This  is  an  explication  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Decalogue 
and  Lord's  Prayer. 

•*  CapeHi  icon  Joan.  Cameronis,  praef.  Oper.  Cameronis. 
Geoev.  1642.  In  1598,  Joannes  Caroeroun  was  laureated  at 
Glasgow,  and  in  1599,  be  was  admitted  one  of  the  regents. 


eron  was  a  subtle  theologian,  and  displayed  much 
critical  acumen  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  was  not  more  distinguished  by  his  writings,  than 
by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  formed  the  opinions 
of  Amyrauld,  who  divided  the  French  protestants  on 
the  point  of  universal  grace,  and  of  Capellus,  who  at- 
tained to  great  celebrity  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school 
in  Hebrew  philology  and  criticism.*  Robert  Bovd  of 
Trochrig  was  a  contemporary  of  Cameron,  and  like 
him  taught  in  the  academies  of  France  as  well  as  of 
his  native  country. f  His  Prelections  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  contain  some  good  critical  remarks, 
as  well  as  many  eloquent  passages ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  should  have  rendered  the  work  heavy 
and  repulsive  by  indulging,  according  to  a  practice 
then  common  among  the  continental  commentators,  in 
long  digressions,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  general 
doctrines  and  deciding  the  controversies  of  the  time. 
The  HieroglyjphicaX  of 'Archibald  Symson,  which 
treat  of  the  different  branches  of  zoology  referred  to 
in  Scripture,  shew  the  learning  of  the  author ;  but  his 
fancy  led  him,  in  this  as  well  as  in  his  other  works,  to 
expatiate  in  the  field  of  allegory.  Q  The  works  of 
Patrick  Symson  contain  a  succinct  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  written  in  a  style  which,  though  not 
uniformly  correct,  is  spirited,  and  breathes  a  classical 
air.  Robert  Pont,  whose  learning  was  various,  had 
paid  particular  attention  to  Sacred  Chronology,  which 
ne  illustrated  in  several  treatises.  §    Alexander  Hume, 

•  Lewis  Capet  to  Bovd  of  Trochrig,  Sept.  15. 1618  :  Wod- 
row*s  Life  of  Robert  Boyd,  p.  80.  Riveti  Opera,  torn.  Hi.  p. 
896. 

f  "  Robertas  Boyd"  was  laureated  at  Edinburgh  in  1595. 
To  his  signature  in  the  Album  is  added,  in  another  hand, 
"  Min*  verh,  in  Gallia  postea  prof,  theol.  et  primariua  Acad. 
Glasg.  dein  Edinb." 

\  **  Hieroglyphic*  Animalivra  Terrestrivm,  Volatilium,  4c. 
quae  in  Scripturis  Sacris  inveninntur. — Per  Archibaldam  Stm- 
sonum  Dalkethensis  Ecclesise  Pastorem.  Ed  in.  1622."  4to.  The 
first  part  is  confined  to  terrestrial  Animals.  The  second  and 
third  parts,  which  treat  of  Fowls  and  Fishes,  appeared  in 
1623.  And  in  1624,  that  which  relates  to  Reptiles  and  Insects 
followed,  under  the  name  of  "  Tomvs  Secvndvs." 

||  Drummond,  the  poet,  appears  to  have  been  pleated  with 
the  allegorical  writing*  of  Symson ;  as  he  has  encomiastic  verses 
at  the  beginning  of  several  of  them.  The  following  are  pre- 
fixed to.  •*  Heptameron.  The  Sevin  Dayes— by  M.  A.  Sym- 
son, Minister  at  Dalkeith.  Sanct-Andrews  Printed  by  Edward 
Raban,  Printer  to  the  Universitie.  1621."  sm.  8vo. 

God  binding  with  hid  Tendons  this  great  ALL, 
Did  make  a  LVTE,  which  had  all  parts  it  giuen: 
This  LVTES  round  Bellie  was  the  atur'd  Heauen; 
The  Rose  those  Lights  which  He  did  there  install: 

The  Basses  were  the  Earth  and  Ocean: 
The  Treble  shrill  the  Aire:  the  other  Strings, 
The  vnlike  Bodies,  were  of  mixed  things  : 
And  then  His  Hand  to  brcake  sweete  Notes  began. 

Those  loftie  Concords  did  so  farre  rebound. 
That  Floods,  Rocks,  Meadows,  Forrests  did  them  heare 
Birds,  Fishes,  Beasts  dane'd  to  their  siluer  sound. 
Onlie  to  them  Man  had  a  deafned  Eare. 

Now  him  to  rouse  from  sleepe  so  deepe  and  long, 
God  wak'ned  hath  the  Eccho  of  this  Song. 

W.  D. 

4  ••  A  Newe  Treatise  of  the  right  Reckoning  of  yeaces  and 
ages  of  the  World— By  M.  Robert  Pont  an  aged  Pastour  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland. — Edin.  1599."  This  is  different  from 
his  work  "  De  Sabbaticorum  an  no  rum  period  is.  Lond.  1619." 
Charters  also  ascribes  to  him  *'  Chronologiam  de  Sabbatis. 
Lond.  1626."  His  son,  Timothy  Pont,  gave  great  as»i*tanre  in 
drawing  up  the  description  and  maps  of  Scotland  which  ap- 
peared in  Bleau's  Atlas.  (Memor.  Balfouriana,  p.  6,  36.) 
••  Mr.  Timothie  pont  rain"  of  Dwnet,"  and  ••  Mr.  Zacharie  pont 
min'  of  Bowar  Wattin,  in  Cafthess,*'  occur  In  the  Books  of 
Assignation  and  Modification  of  Stipends  for  the  years  1601 — 
1608.  .   , 

1  find  that  it  was  not  Robert  Pont  who  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Knox,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated  by  mistake, 
(Life  of  Knox,  Note  LXIII.)  but  his  son,  Zachary.  This  ap- 
i>car*  from  the  following  documents.  "Junij  4,  1607.  The 
session  of  Sanct  Cuthbertis  kirk  contra  Margaret  Smith  anent 
the  throuche  of  Mr.  Robert  Post  hir  husband."    (MS,  i"  pibl. 
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of  whom  we  have  spoken  as  a  grammarian,  entered 
Che  lists  as  a  polemical  writer  against  members  both 
of  the  Romish  and  Engliah  Churches.*  And  John 
Howiesoa  composed  an  elaborate  answer  to  Bellar- 
mine,  the  redoubted  and  far-famed  champion  of  Rome.t 
The  most  learned  of  the  divines  who  embraced  epis- 
copacy received  their  education  daring  this  period. 
Patrick  Forbes  of  Corse,  the  relation  and  scholar  of 
Melrtlle,  %  and  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Ab- 
erdeen, wrote  an  able  defence  of  the  calling  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  a  commenta- 
ry on  the  Revelation.  The  discourses  of  William 
Cowper,  minister  of  Perth,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Galloway,  are  perhaps  superior  to  sny  sermons  of  that 
age.  A  vein  of  practical  piety  runs  through  all  his 
evangelical  instructions ;  the  style  is  remarkable  for 
ease  and  fluency ;  and  the  illustrations  are  often  stri- 
king and  happy.  His  residence  in  England,  daring 
some  years  of  the  early  part  of  his  Hfe,  may  have  giv- 
en him  that  command  of  the  English  language  by 
which  his  writings  are  distinguished.  J  Archbishop 
Spotawood'a  History  of  the  Church  or  Scotland  was 
composed  at  a  period  considerably  later;  but  as  I  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  repeatedly  calling  in  ques- 
tion its  accuracy,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  say- 
ing, that,  as  a  composition,  it  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  talenta  of  the  author,  and  ia  as  much  superior  to 
the  historical  collections  of  Calderwood  in  point  of 
style  and  arrangement,  as  it  is  inferior  to  them. in  ac- 
curacy and  variety  of  materials. 
'  The  progress  of  our  literature  during  this  period  is 
very  discernible  in  the  department  orjurisprudsnoe. 
Besides  his  edition  of  the  acts  of  parliament  from  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Sir  John  Skene,  the  Clerk  Register, 
published  for  the  first  time,  in  Latin  and  in  English,  a 
collection  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  out  elder 
princes.  Whatever  opinion  may  he  entertained  as  to 
the  title  which  some  of  these  have  to  be  considered  as 
wtoaallj  belonging  to  the  Scottish  code,  or  as  to  the 
period  at  which  others  of  them  were  enacted,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  labours  of  the  publisher 
were  meritorious  and  valuable.  He  had  travelled  in 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  adjacent  countries ;  $  and  the 
knowledge  which  he  acquired  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages and  ca9tom8  enabled  him  to  throw  light  on  the 
ancient  laws  and  legal  usages  of  Scotland,  both  in  his 

Jurid.  Rtlin.  A.  4.  22.)  "  Marg.  Knox  spous  to  Mr.  Zach.  Pont 
minr  at  boar  in  Outlines,  w*  conscntof  Mr.  Jo"  Ker  minr  at  Pres- 
•  ton,  and  Mr.  Ja'  Knox,  ane  of  the  regents  of  the  College  of 
Edr,  receives  from  Andro  Lord  Stewart  of  Vchiltrie  1300 
merles."  (Gen.  Reg.  of  Decreets,  vol.  cvii.  28  May,  1605.) 
There  i«  a  previous  deed  relating  to  the  same  subject,  which  is 
signed  by  ••  Mr.  Jo*  Ker  «one  to  vmqU  Andro  Ker  of  fawdoun- 
side  witues."     (Ibid.  vol.  civ.  13  Dec.  1604.) 

*  An  account  of  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Adam  Hill,  on  the 
article  of  the  Creed  concerning  Christ's  descent  into  Hell,  may 
Be  seen  in  Wood's  Athene,  by  Bins,  i.  p.  622—624.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  relate  to  hit  Rt joinder,  or  second  book  against 
Hill.  "5  Fe«>y,  1593.  The  i>bri«  «p|>oint  thair  brether  M. 
Rot  and  M.  JoB  Dauidsoun  to  sv(  the  book  writtin  be  M.  Alex* 
Home  concerning  that  part  of  the  creit  He  discendit  to  hell, 
and  to  report  yr  judgement  y  xii*  of  this  Instant."  ••  12th  FeT. 
1593.  The  said' brether  reporting  yr  judgement?  of  the  suffi- 
ciencie  of  y  wark  hes  approuit  ye  «ame,  and  6nds  it  may  be 
prentit"  (Record  of  Preab.  of  Edinburgh.)  His  book  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  is  entitled,  "  A  Didvction  of  the  Trve  and 
Catholik  meaning  of  our  Sauiour  his  words  this  is  my  bodic — 
by  Alexander  Hvme  Maisterof  the  high  Schoole  of  Kdinburgh. 
rid  in.  1602."  A  collection  of  practical  treatises  by  him  on 
Conscience,  Ac.  was  printed  by  R.  Waldegrave,  Ed  in.  1594, 
12mo.    (See  also  Wood,  ut  sup.    Ames  by  Herbert,  p.  1515.) 

f  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  201.  He  is  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  conscience,  Edin.  1600.     Wood,  and  Charters.) 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  122.  Garden.  Vita  Joannis  Forbesii: 
prefix.  Oper.  Forbesii.  Wodrow'a  Life  of  Patrick  Forbes  of 
Corse,  p.  2:  MSS.  vol.  ii. 

||  Life  of  Bishop  Cowper,  prefixed  to  his  works,  Lond.  1623, 
fol.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1568,  and  entered  the  university 
of  St  Andrews  in  1580.  '  (Dikaiologie,  p.  108.)  He  was  ad- 
mitted minister  of  Perth,  Oct.  5.  1595.  (Extracts  from  Rec. 
of  Kirk  Session  of  Perth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Scott.  ^ 

ft  Sibbaldi  Bibl.  Scot.  p.  134. 
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troatla*  De  Ferbermm 
on  the  JZtgtieai  j 
hi  acquaintance 
Sir  Thomas  Craig  ezeelledl 
behind  him  ia  tke  knowledge  < 
and  oooaaetodhsaiy  laws  of  his  i 
De  FeudU  was  the  first  regplar 
posed  in  Scotland.  It  is  written  with  < 
a  philosophical  apirit;  and  the  author  of  1 
terly  performance  oonld  not  fail,  daria*;  kin  1o 
tiee  at  the  hex,  to  raise  the  character  of  the  p 
and  to  diffuse  enlightened  mod  liberal  views  J 
brethren.  William  Wetwood,  who  was  I 
from  continuing  bis  leetures  on  law  at  St. . 
publiahed  aereral  useful  and  compendious 
which  entitle  him  to  a  pises  among  the  Juridiesl  wrt 
ters  of  the  age.  Him  Parallel  exhibits  a  eJear  sat 
meagre  statement  of  the  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Jewish  and  Roman  eodes  of  jurisprudence. t 
His  tract  on  Ecolestastieal  Proceesem  may  be  siewei 
aa  the  first  specimen  of  a  Jem  of  Prorew,  which  as 
Church  of  Scotland  did  not  then  possess.  |  His 
Abridgement  of  Sem'Lmws  has  the  merit  of  bang  the 
first  regular,  treatise  on  maritime  jurisprudence  whiea 
appeared  in  Britain,  and  led  him  to  take  part  ia  a  caa- 
troTeray  which  called  forth  the  talents  and  ereditiea 
of  a  Grotiaa,  and  a  Selden.  $ 

The  name  of  Wei  wood  is  also  connected  with  the 
progress  of  physios  and  the  arts.  Ha  joaiaaun  ss 
tnquiaitfos  mind ;  and  in  all  his  diaqvimtioaa  we  cm 
trace  a  commendable  desire  to  convert  hie  knowtodp 
to  the  good  of  mankind,  f  While  ha  taught  mataa- 
matica  at  St.  Andrews,  he  obtained  from  goverauseata 
patent  for  a  new  mode  of  raising  water  with  JaefHtf 
from  wells  and  low  gronnda.  He  afterwards  aabhaa- 
ed  an  account  of  hia  elan,  and  of  the  priaeiples  ansa 
which  he  calculated  that  it  would] 
ed  efleet.    This  publication  is  a  < 


•  When  the  JUgimn  MM«*tm  was  pert  to  pteaa,  -  aadaag 
aon  to  melt  aa  Mr.  Jama*  CarmkhaeU,  ininiater  at  Itaddsef- 
toune — to  examine  and  espy  and  correct  such  errors  and  aw 
jrin  as  vsuaHle  occurea  in.eveiy  printing  that  first  cam*  from 
the  presse,"  the  Lords  of  Privy  Council  applied  to  his  presby- 
tery to  excuse  his  absence  from  his  charge,  "  the  space  of  tua 
monethis  or  thereby.*'  (Letter  to  the  presbvterie  of  hading- 
toune;  Oct.  13,  1608:  in  Lord  Haddington's  Col.)  There  is  a 
poem  by  Carmichael  at  the  end  of  the  Scotch  translation  of 
that  work. 

t  Craig  has  certainly  failed  in  illustrating  the  peculiar  form 
which  the  feudal  law  had  assumed  in  Scotland :  and  in  refer- 
ring to  ancient  laws,  and  to  decisions  anterior  to  his  own  prac- 
tice, he  proceeds  usually  t>n  the  information  of  his  older  breth- 
ren. But  perhaps  the  censures  which  a  late  writer  has  pro- 
nounced on  hiiu  are  too  summary  and  indiscriminate.  Tbc 
charge  of  ignorance  brought  against  him,  for  asserting  that  tlw 
civil  law  bad  not  been  taught  in  this  country,  will,  I  appre- 
hend, turn  out  on  examination  to  be  unfounded.  (Ross's  Lec- 
tures on  the  Law  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.) 

t  "  Ivris  Divini  Ivdceorum,  ac  Ivris  Civilis  Romanorvm  Par- 
allela.— Avlhore  Gvilielmo  Velvod.  Lvgd.  Bat.  1594."  4to. 

||  Its  title  has  been  given  above.  (P.  299.)  It  was  intended 
to  distinguish  between  the  forms  of  procedure  used  in  civil 
courts  and  those  which  ought  to  be  used  in  chorch  courts— •» 
to  citations— the  mode  of  trial — and  appeals. 

$  An  Abridgment  of  all  Sea-lawes.— By  William  Welwood, 
professor  of  the  Ciuill  Lawe.  Loadon  1613.*'  4to.  It  was  re- 
printed, but  without  the  author's  name,  by  Malyoes,  in  hhLts 
Mercatoria,  Lond.  1686.  The  Latin  edition  of  this  Abridg- 
ment, which  appears  to  have  been  published  before  1613, 1 
have  not  seen.  That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  coatro- 
verted  question  was  re-published  under  the  following  title: 
"  De  Dominio  Maris,— Cosmopoli,  Excudebat  G.  Fontisilaios 
16.  Calend.  Januar.  1615."  4to.  An  edition  of  it  was  printed 
at  the  Hague  in  1663;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  there  ap- 
peared an  answer  to  it  by  Theod.  J.  F.  Graswinckel,  a  Dutch 
lawyer,  who  wrote  also  against  the  Mart  Claxtsm  of  SekJes. 

\  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  of  practical  theology- 
"Ars  Domandarvm  Pertvrbatioavm  ex  solo  Dei  verbo  quasi 
transcri,)to  constructs  Avthore  Gvilielmo  Velvod.  Miadel- 
bvrgi,  1594."  8vo.  Pp.  62.  The  dedication  to  John,  Earl  of 
Cassilis,  "  Collegii  ad  Andreapolin,  quod  Saluatorianuo  cog- 
nominant  Patrono,"  is  dated  "Ex  Academia  Andreana,C«Jeo 
Maijs.  1594." 
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Um  state  ia  which  the  eeienoe  of  hydraulics  was  at  that 
time,  and  of  those  experiments  by  which  its  true  prin- 
ciples came  to  he  gradually  discovered  and  applied.* 
The  chronological  works  of  Robert  Pont  confirm  the 
testimonies  borne  to  his  skill  in  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy, f  But  the  individual  who  left  all  his  con- 
temporaries far  behind  him  in  such  pursuits,  and  who 
reflected  the  highest  honour  on  his  country,  was  John 
Napier  of  Merehiston,  the  inventor  of  the  logarithmic 
calculation;  an  invention  which  hasijontributed,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge,  and  to  multiply  discoveries  in  all  branches 
of  natural  philosophy;  and  which  at  the  same  time 
that  it  establishes  the  author's  claim  to  genius,  proves 
that  he  had  devoted  himself  with  the  most  persevering 
ardour  to  the  study  of  mathematical  science.  Previ- 
ously, indeed,  to  his  making  his  great  discovery,  Na- 1 
pier  was  well  known  to  his  countrymen  for  his  pro- 
round  acquaintance  with  mathematics,  his  application 
of  them  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  the  curi- 
ous and  bold  experiments  which  his  active  and  inven- 
tive mind  was  continually  prompting  him  to  make.:): 

When  the  elder  Scaliger  visited  Scotland  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  did  not  contain,  ac- 
cording to  hie  statement,  more  than  one  regular  practi- 
tioner in  Medicine.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  this  rule* 
the  science  must  have  made  great  advancement  before 
the  close  of  that  century.  At  this  time,  however,  and 
down  to  a  much  later  period,  the  medical  men  of  Scot- 
land derived  their  professional  knowledge  almost  en- 
tirely from  foreign  schools.  Dr.  Peter  Lowe,  who, 
after  practising  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
being  honoured  with  the  appointment  of  Ordinary  Sur- 
geon to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  returned  to  his  native 
country  before  the  year  1598,  was  the  author  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Surgery,  which  exhibits  a  popular  view  of  the 
art  of  healing  in  his  time,  interspersed  with  descrip- 
tions of  cases  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  practice.! 
Dr.  Duncan  Lidde),  whose  treatises  on  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  medicine  were  well  received  on 
the  continent,  was  prematurely  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  exertions  for  promoting  science  in  his  native 
country  .$ 

Among  the  miscellaneous  writers  of  this  period, 
David  Hume  of  Godscroft,  one  of  Melville's  early  and 
most  intimate  friends,  deserves  to  be  particularly  men- 
tioned.f    This  accomplished  and  patriotic  gentleman 


•  See  under  Note  HHH. 

+  Sibbaldi  Bibl.  Scot.  p.  224.  Pont  im  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  Leird  (doe*  he  seed  the  false  title  of  Lord,  or  the  equi- 
vocal one  of  Baron/)  of  Merehiston :— "  honoratom  et  appniue 
araditura  emicum  nostrum  fidelem  Chrtsti  senium  Joanrum 
JVapsnew."  (De  Sabbaticorum  Annorum  Period i»,  per  Rober- 
taro  Pontanum,  Caledonium  Britannum,  p.  198.    A°  1619.) 

1  Skene,  De  Verborum  Signification*,  roc  Particata.  Bir- 
rePs  Diary,  p.  47.  Tilloch*s  Philosophical  Megasine,  vol.  xviik 
p.  53;  where  Napier's  "  Secret  Inventions"  are  published,  ac- 
companied with  observations,  which  go  to  prove  that  none  of 
these  inventions  is  incredible.  Dempster  says  that  Napier  dis- 
sipated his  fortune  by  his  experiments. 

Q  "  The  Whole  Course  of  Chyrvrgte— Compiled  by  Peter 
Lowe  Scotchman.  Arellian  Doctor  in  the  Facultie  of  Chirur- 
gie  in  Paris— A*  1597."  In  the  dedication  of  the  2d  edition  to 
s  Gilbert  Primrose  Sergeant  Chirurg'iaa  to  the  Kings  Majes- 
ties &c  (dated  "  from  my  honse  in  Glasgow  the  20  day  of 
December  1612,")  he  says:  "  It  pleased  his  Sacred  Majestm  to 
hemre  my  complaint,  about  some  fourteen©  years  agoe,  vport 
certeine  abusers  of  our  Art— I  got  a  priuiledge  under  his  High- 
nesse  privie  seale,  to  try  end  examine  all  men  upon  the  Art  of 
Chirurgie,  to  discharge  &  allow  in  the  West  parts  of  Scotland 
which  were  worthy  or  unworthy  to  professe  the  same." 

§  Act.  Perl.  Scot.  vol.  iv.  p.  577.  Principal  Black  well's  Me- 
morial.  Liddelii  Apotheosis:  Delit.  Poet  Scot.  ii.  550.  His 
"  Disput.  de  Element*"  was  printed  at  Helmstadt  in  1596;  and 
an  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  L.  Serranus,  Lugd 
Bat  1624.  ^  J  ^ 

T  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  David  Hume  of  Wedderburn,  and 
proprietor  of  Godscroft  in  Laminermuir.  In  one  of  his  Ec- 
logues, he  says: 

baud  frustra  tot,  docte  Menalca, 
Carmiaa  fusa  tibi:  Late  nemos  omae  resultat 
9X 


was  extensively  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  theology,  politics,  and  history.  His  Apolo- 
gia Basilica  is  a  refutation  of  the  celebrated  Prineeps 
of  Machiavel,  and  shows  that  he  was  a  true  friend  to 
monarchy,  although  he  had  repeatedly  exerted  himself 
to  check  its  excesses  by  his  sword  and  by  bis  pen. 
Besides  its  genealogical  information,  his  History  of  the 
Souses  of  Douglas  and  Angus  contains  many  useful 
illustrations  of  public  events,  and  striking  pictures  of 
the  manners  of  the  times. #  Though  often  incorrect 
and  loose  in  its  style,  it  is  written  with  much  spirit 
and  naivete,  and  abounds  with  reflections,  serious  and 
amusing,  political,  moral  and  religious,  which  place 
the  happy  temper  and  virtuous  dispositions  of  the  au- 
thor in  a  very  favourable  and  pleasing  light  The  feu- 
dal ideas,  which  were  general  in  his  age,  and  the  aris- 
tocratic feeling  which  ne  inherited  as  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  family,  are  frequently  blended  with  the 
principles  of  the  reformer  and  advocate  of  political  lib- 
erty, in  a  way  which  is  both  curious  and  amusing. 

Poetry,  in  all  its  varieties,  was  zealously  cultivated 
by  our  countrymen  at  this  period.  In  richness  of  im- 
agery and  elegance  of  diction,  Montgomery  unques- 
tionably carried  away  the  palm  from  an  his  contempo- 
raries who  wrote  in  the  Scottish  dialect  Among  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  sacred  poetry,  Alexander 
Hume  possesses  the  greatest  merit.  Like  most  of  the 
poets  of  that  time  he  is  very  unequal ;  hut  his  versifi- 
cation is  often  fluent,  and  his  descriptions  'ively  and 
even  vigorous.t  The  Godly  Dream  of  Lady  Cnlros 
younger  is  not  destitute  of  fancy.  %  James  Cockburne 
is  the  author  of  two  scarce  pieces,  which  discover 
a  bold  hut  unchastened  imagination.  |  As  they  have 
not  been  noticed,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any  of  our  wri- 
ters, the  reader  mejr  not  be  displeased  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  laid  before  him.  It  is  part  of  a  de- 
scription of  the  scene  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

Now  bad  darke  silent  night,  high  treasons  freend, 
Ouermantled  all  the  earth  ia  sable  hew: 
Wrapt  was  the  Moone  in  mist  that  latelie  shynde, 
The  nrrie  lampes  of  heauen  tbemselues  withdrew: 
Horror  and  darknesse  vylde  possest  the  stye, 
The  fittest  tyme  for  foollest  tragedye. 

Within  their  whigs  sweete  birds  their  billes  they  hide 
Rockt  with  the  windes  on  toppes  of  troubled  trees: 
Feeld-feeding  flocks  to  cliftes  and  caues  they  slide, 

Lsetitim:  nunc  upilio,  nunc  ipse  bibulcus 
Per  juga  Lmmyrii,  vel  per  jaga  montis  Ocelli. 
In  the  notes  he  subjoins  the  following  explanation.  "  Lamjrii 
montes  sunt  m  provincia  Marchiae,  obi  villule  scribe*  tit  7wee- 
jrer.  vu1*t>  Godscrvft.  Ocelli  montes  [Ochil  hills]  in  Jernia 
forth**  imminentes  ad  quorum  radices  est  Fal-acquila  volro 
I  Glenehghs,  ipsius  nunc  habitaculuro."  (Daphn-Amaryllis, 
Author*  Deride  Humio  Theagrio  Wedderburnensi,  p.  17. 
Lond.  1005.)  John  Haldane  of  Gleneajrles  was  married  to  his 
I  sister.  (Hist,  of  Douglas  and  Angus,  u.  284.)  In  another  of 
his  works  are  poems  by  him  inscribed  "  David  Humius  Piter" 
— •*  Maria  Jhonstona  Mater"—"  Jacobus  Jhonstonus,  Elphisto- 
ntus,  Socer."  (Lvsvs  Poetlci,  p.  60. 53.) 

*  Speaking  of  Hume,  Mr.  Pinkerton  says:  "This  writer, 
who  composed  his  work  about  the  rear  1690,  has  often  origin* 
al  and  authentic  information."  (Hist  of  Scotland,  i.  216.)  It 
ts  true  that  Hume  lived  nearly  to  the  year  1630,  and  might  fin- 
ish his  History  in  hts  old  age,  but  he  was  born  between  1550 
and  1560.  Being  the  confidential  adviser  and  agent,  as  well  as 
the  kinsman  of  Archibald  'the  third  of  that  name)  Earl  of  An- 
gus, he  had  access  to  the  family  papers  of  that  nobleman,  and 
to  other  valuable  sources  of  intelligence. 

f  Hymnes  or  Sacred  Songs. — Edinburgh,  1599. 

|  Of  the  same  pious  cast  as  the  Dream,  but  inferior  to  it  in 
versification,  is  "The  Complaint  of  a  Christian  Sovle.— Printed 
at  Edinburgh  by  Robert  Charters,  161 0."  4to.  Ct  It  is  sub- 
scribed at  the  close:  "M.  George  Muschet,  Minister  of  the 
Evangel  1  at  Dunning  " 

|]  The  first  is  entitled,  ••  Gabriel*  Salvtatton  to  Marie.  Made 
by  James  Cockbvrne  :•*  The  second,  "  Jvdas  Kisse  to  the  Sonne 
of  Marie.  The  imprint  of  each  is  ••  Edinbvrgh  Printed  by 
Robert  Charteris— An.  Dom.  MDCV.M  4to.  The  Dedication  to 
"Jean  Hammiltone,  Ladie  Skirling/*  is  dated  Hfrom  Canibus- 
nethane."  Prefixed  are  recommendatory  verses  by"W.  A. 
of  Menstrie,"  t.  e.  William  Alexander,  afterwards  created  Earl 
1  of  Stirling. 
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Such  wan  tlir  raring  of  the  roaring m-jm: 

A'o  tfound  of  comfort  swreete  potent  th«  earcs, 
Suue  Serpents  hisse,  and  Crocodilishe  tearcs. 

In  this  nad  season  Jeau*  did  attrnd 
I(i«  father*  will,  and  those  did  him  pcr*ew, 
Brooke.  Cedron  corst,  which  way  well  Judai  kend, 
A*  wan  hit  vim*  his  praters  to  renew: 

And  to  the  Mount  of  Oliue*  he  is  pone, 
Withagud  Peter,  James,  ;imi  lulling  Johne. 

()  garden*  pay,  greene  may  thou  euer  prow, 
[/et  weeping  dew  refreithe.  thy  withred  tlowres: 
To  testitie  thctcare*  did  oucrilow 
The  cheekes  of  him  relre-ht  the  hearts  of  ours. 
And  lor  hi*  Hake  tliy  name  be  euer  nriit 
In  name  to  that  sweet  gurti en  of  the  Fast. 

The  poets  of  Scotland  anticipated  their  sovereign's 
accession  to  the.   throne  of  K ngland,  by  adopting   the 
lanouaifK  of  that  kingdom ;  and  thrir  early  efforts  of  • 
this  kind  wore  very  flattering.     When  Melville  was " 
removed  from  Scotland,  I)rii:umoiid  of  Uawthorndcn 
had  but  recently  finished  his  arsuli mical  studios,*  and 
had  not  as  yet  discovered  those  talents  which   ranked 
him  amonir  the  first  of  English  lyric  poets.     Hut  Sir 
Robert  Ay  ton,  and  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  | 
Earl  of  Stirling,  had  already  given  favourable  speci- , 
mens  of  their  political  talent9.    Another  Scottish  knight 
and  courtier,  Sir   David    Murray  of  Gorthy,  deserves 
also  to  ho  mentioned  for  the  success  with  which  he  ' 
wrote  in  English  verse.  \  ' 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  our  literature  at  this  period  is  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  Latin  poetry  was  cultivated  by  our 
countrymen.  Divines,  lawyers,  physicians,  country- 
gentlemen,  courtiers  and  statesmen,  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  difficult  species  of  composition,  and  con- ' 
tended  with  each  other  in  the  various  strains  which 
the  ancient  masters  of  Roman  song  had  employed. 
The  principal  poems  in  the  collection  entitled  Ikli- 
lim  Poetarum  Stotnrum,  were  originally  published,  or 
at  least  written,  at  this  time.  They  are  of  course  pos- 
sessed of  very  different  degrees  of  merit,  but  of  the 
oullrction  in  general  we  may  say  that  it  is  equal  to  any 
of  the  collections  of  the  same  kind  which  appeared  in 
other  countries,  except  that  which  contains  the  Latin 
poems,  compiled  by  native-;  nf  Italy.  Il  this  was  not 
the  classic,  age  of  Scotland,  it  was  at  least  the  age  of 
classical  literature  in  it;  and  at  no  subsequent  period 
of  our  history  have  the  languages  of  (2 recce  and  Home  . 
been  so  successfully  cultivated,  or  the  beauties  of  their  ; 


poetry  so  deeply  felt  and  so  justly  imitated.  Besides 
Melville,  the  individuals  who  attained  tbe  greatest  ex- 
cellence in  this  branch  of  literature,  were  Sir  Thomas 
Craig,  Sir  Robert  Ay  ton,  Hume  of  Godscroft,  John 
Jonston,  and  Hercules  Rollock.  The  poems  of  Craig 
do  honour  to  the  cultivated  taste  and  learning  of  their 
author.  Through  the  foreign  garb  in  which  Ay  ton 
chose  most  frequently  to  appear  before  the  public  as  a 
poet,  we  can  easily  trace  that  elegant  fancy  which  he 
has  displayed  in  Jiis  English  compositions.  If  1  were 
not  afraid  of  appearing  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  one 
whose  early  productions  secured  the  approbation  of 
Buchanan,  I  would  say  that  Rollock  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  than  the  spirit  of  the  Ro- 
man poets.  His  description  of  the  miseries  of  Scot- 
land during  the  civil  war  is  his  most  poetical  perform- 
ance. *  John  Jonston  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the 
writing  of  epitaphs  and  short  pieces,  which  he  has 
executed  with  much  neatness  and  elegant  simplicity, 
although  ho  falls  short,  even  in  this  species  of  compo- 
sition, of  his  kinsman,  Arthur  Jonston,  in  terseness 
and  in  classic  point,  f  Few  of  his  contemporaries 
shew  a  mind  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  genuine 
spirit  of  classical  poetry  than  Hume  of  Godscroft. 
The  easy  structure  of  his  verse  reminds  us  continually 
of  the  ancient  models  on  which  it  has  been  formed ; 
and,  if  deficient  in  vigour,  his  fancy  has  a  liveliness 
and  buoyancy  which  prevents  the  reader  from  weary- 
ing of  his  longest  descriptions.  % 

1  am  aware  that  many  entertain  a  very  contemptu- 
ous opiniou  of  all  productions  of  the  kind  now  men- 
tioned. According  to  them  it  is  utterly  impracticable 
to  write  well,  or  at  least  to  compose  tolerable  poetry, 
in  a  foreign  or  dead  language.  They  are  therefore  dis- 
posed to  discard  the  whole  collection  of  modern  Latin 
fioetry,  as  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  consisting  mere- 
y  of  shreds  from  the  classics  patched  into  centos. 
That  a  great  part  of  it  is  of  this  description  cannot  be 
denied.  But  those  who  are  inclined  to  pronounce  this 
censure  indiscriminately  upon  the  whole,  would  need 
to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  risk  of  their  being  placed  in 
the  same  awkward  situation  with  certain  scholars  of  no 
mean  acquirements  in  farmer  times,  who  hat!  a  modern 
P"em  passed  on  them  for  a  genuine  prod  net  inn  c-f  .m 
ancient  classic.  '•]  After  the  writings  of  Saniiazirius, 
Haminius,  Mun-tus.  Buchanan,  D'e  1*  Hupital.  I>ou- 
zn,  and  Balde,  not  t-j  mention  many  others  M;arctlv  in- 
ferior  to  them,  it  seems  too  late  to  come  fnrwr.rd  wi:h 


*  "  (ivdielmv*  Drumniond"  was  latireated  at  Kdinburgh  in 
tin  \*  a r  IC>0"».  The-  rc^i-nt  of  hi*  •'hn>*  wa»  Mr.  James  Knux. 
(Record  of  tin-  I   niv.  of   Kdiii.; 

■»■  "  Tin-  Tragical!  Death  of  S.iphoni*b.i.  Written  hy  Da- 
vid Mvrra\.  Scoto-Brittaine.  Loud.  Dill."  Mvo.-  Along  with 
thi*  was  puldi-hed,  "('a-lia,  containing  certain  sonnet*."— "  A 
Paraphrase  of  tin:  t  iv.  Psalme,  by  David  Murray.  Kdinburgh, 
Fruited  by  Andro  Hart.  Anno  Dom.  101. V  dto.  Sir  D.nid 
wa*  flovcriior  to  Prove  I  Ii-;ir\ .  He  was  n  srin  ol  Robi  rt  Mur- 
ray of  Abt  rrairin  ,  and  brother  of  John  Murray,  iiuuisti  r  of 
Lcith,  an  intimate  friend  of  Melville'*.  ..DonglaV*  Baronage, 
p,  102.     Melvmi  Kpist.  p.  151.)     IIh  Puraphra«c  begins  thus: 

My  Sonic  praise  thou  hlwna*  holie  .Name, 
For  he  is  great,  and  of  exceeding  Might, 
Who  rlolh'd  with  (lloric,  ninii*tie,  and  Paine, 
And  cnuercd  with  the  garment*  of  the  light. 

The  azure  Heaui  n  doth  like  a  (,'urtaine.  spred. 

And  in  the  depth*  hi*  chaluier  beams  haili  luyd. 

The  clouds  he  makes  his  chariot  to  be. 
On  them  he  wheel*  s  the  rhri<-t»dl  skies  about. 
Ami  on  the  wing*  of  .-7«J«/u.«,  doth  Hee 
At  pleavnir  walke;  and  srmN  hi?  Angels  out, 
Strip  Htrattltls  that  do  exeniti  hi*  will: 
Hi*  word*  the  heaut  u*  with  firie  lightning"  fill. 

The  Karlhs  foundation  he  did  lirmelii-  place, 
And  lay •  I  it  so  that  it  should  neuer  slyde. 
He  made  the  D»  pths  her  round  about  embrace. 
And  like  a  Robe  her  naked  shore*  to  hide, 

Whose  water*  would  o'rllow  the  Mountains  high, 
But  that  they  backe  at  hi*  rebuke  doe  Hie. 


*  "  I  send  you  the  papers  of  the  late  M.  Fieri  ult«  R-di  ■•  k' 
which  \  mi  de*ired.  And  brcau*e  1  am  u-it  ii.iju.ent  wn!i  \Jr. 
Amltison,  *end  me  a  nn  ipt  of  them,  i  ilh.r  from  \  -n  .,r  M:n. 
Saunmre,  Murli  ,">,  HSP*."  i  Mark  Duncan  to  P.i\."|  .,\  Trr-"h- 
rig:      W  ml  row's  Life  of  Boyd.  p.  ««).) 

f  A  vi  n  biautilut  poem  In  John  Jon<ton,  r ntitlri1.  .!/■  i  j 
/'/••no/i,  i*  aibleij,  among  nthcr*.  to  hi*  work  in  prn-e.  eiitilli  . . 
('on*nlatiii  Chri.-tiana.  p.  1  ••-!  —  10H.     I,ngd.  B:,t.  ltloH. 

!  Hume  ha*  uivi  n  n  >;n  rimen  of  a  pot  m  whii'h  he  ■  •«-. i; j - »■  -s*  i : 
at  fnurtM  n  y«  ar»  of  aire.  (Daphn-Ainarylli-j,  p.  22 — 24  "  \r\d 
he  refers  to  the  pre*ajge*  which  Buchanan  formed  from  l:i» 
early  etlusion*.  '  Del  it.  i.  3R1.)  Hi*  poem. «  ntitled  .isrfranus. 
is  dedicated  "Ad  Andra'am  Melvinvin." — Patri.T  alt«ru  d*.ra§ 
Melvinf — delii-torum  veniain  te  peto  ht<  rariuin  Dicta tormi  »t 
nomimitim  v«ri^oxr«  j||j. — Si  condonas,  eond -mnta  put*  m  M'jiij 
et  Ayxdlmi. —  Vide*  rpiid  tibi  tribuam;  certe,  .jnantum  iuc  Ki-- 
innno  pontilici  in  peccata,  ju.*."  (Lvsvs  P-.etici.  |>.  «.',.-  ./.»,?. 
rant  wa*  the  name  of  one  of  Hume's  sun*.  'Record  nf  t;nr 
Kirk  Sis-ion  ol  Pnstonpan*.  (Jen.  Rig.  of  Pcrrwt*,  vv.l. 
cclx.Jnlv.-5.lol7;  and  vol.  eclxxwii,  August  1 1,  D>li».1  <rr 
under   Nf,.te  PP. 

!!  D'Membi  rt  furni*hi'«  an  instance  somewhat  diilerent.  In 
the  cour«e  of  hi-*  argument  against  the  cultivation  of  ancient 
learning,  he  had  jeeringly  repeated  the  exclamation  of  an  t:i- 
thu*ia*t  for  the  c"|a**ic*,  ,'i/i/  had  you  hut  u/uhrstnof  t.wrztk  ! 
But  not  contented  with  wielding  the  weapon  ot  riiliruh.  !:•' 
ra*hly  ventured  up  >n  ela**ical  ground,  ami  mentioned  nne  Ma- 
rinut,  a  modern  writer  in  Latin,  who,  in  hi*  opinion,  had  "  re- 
proached a*  mar  as  pn**ible  to  Cicero."  Onr-  or*  D'Ahii.- 
ben's  oimouent*,  after  producing  example*  of  wretched  Latuniy 
from  Mannus.  conclude*  by  turning  the  philosopher's  *an'*i«:n 
again*t  him*t  If:  Ah!  Sir,  had  you  but  xtrulcr stood  Latin!  :  Mot- 
zii  Acta  Literaria,  vol.  v.  part.  iv.  p.  446.) 
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the  assertion,  that  it  it  impossible  to  produce  tolerable 
Latin  poetry  in  modern  times.  Indeed,  considering 
the  applause  which  these  productions  have  received 
from  the  best  judges,  the  assertion  amounts  to  this, 
that  we  cannot  now  perceive  the  beauties  of  the  clas- 
sical poetry  of  Rome.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  even 
the  best  of  modern  Latin  poems  had  been  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  Horace,  he  would  have  found  them 
chargeable  with  many  blemishes  which  our  eye  can- 
not detect ;  but  I  have  as  little  doubt  that,  instead  of 
rejecting  them  with  the  fastidious  disdain  of  some  re- 
cent critics,  that  master  of  the  art  of  Poetry  would 
have  pronounced  them  wonderful  efforts,  and  enlarged 
in  their  favour,  the  indulgence  which  he  was  disposed 
to  shew  to  the  compositions  of  his  contemporaries : 

Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmiue,  non  ego  paucis 

OfTendar  maculis. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  overlooked  in  the  reasonings 
of  many  on  this  subject.  They  are  not  aware  of  the 
degree  of  attention  which  was  paid  to  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  the  advantages  which  the  learned  had  for 
attaining  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  it,  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  use  of  the  vernacular  tongues 
was  strictly  prohibited  in  all  schools  and  colleges ;  and 
from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen  the  youth  spoke  and 
heard  nothing  but  Latin.  In  their  epistolary  corres- 
pondence, and  even  in  their  ordinary  conversation,  the 
learned  made  use  of  the  same  medium  of  communica- 
tion. They  chose  to  write  in  it  in  preference  to  their 
native  language ;  and,  judging  from  their  compositions 
in  both,  it  is  evident  they  had  a  greater  command  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter. 

The  circumstance  last  mentioned  furnishes  one  of 
the  strongest  objections  against  the  practice  in  ques- 
tion. And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  prove  that  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  at- 
tained to  excellence  in  Latin  composition,  than  it  is  to 
vindicate  that  engrossing  attention  to  the  language  by 
which  they  were  able  to  reach  that  excellence.  It  led 
them  to  neglect  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  vernacular  languages.  It  tended  to  produce  ser- 
vile imitation,  and  to  give  a  spiritless  uniformity  to 
literary  productions.  And  by  forming  men  of  letters 
into  a  separate  cast,  it  prevented  them  from  exerting  an 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
deprived  literature  of  those  advantages  which  flow 
from  the  free  circulation  of  ideas  and  feelings  among 
all  classes  of  the  community.  But  whatever  disad- 
vantages might  result  from  this  practice,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  important  advantages  with  which  it  was 
attended.  We  never  ought  to  forget,  that  the  refine- 
ment, and  the  science,  secular  and  sacred,  with  which 
modern  Europe  is  enriched,  must  be  traced  to  the  re- 
vival of  ancient  literature ;  and  that  the  hid  treasures 
could  not  have  been  laid  open  and  rendered  available, 
but  for  that  enthusiasm  with  which  the  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  cultivated  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  The  passion  for  writing  in  these 
languages,  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  is  to  be  viewed 
both  in  the  light  of  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  the  revi- 
val of  letters.  When  we  consider  the  rude  state  in 
which  the  different  languages  of  Europe  then  were, 
and  that  the  number  of  readers  in  any  country  was 
extremely  small,  we  will  cease  to  wonder  that  men 
of  letters  should  have  chosen  so  generally  and  so  long 
to  make  use  of  a  highly  cultivated  tongue,  recommend- 
ed to  them  by  so  many  powerful  associations,  and  in 
which  their  writings  could  be  read  and  understood  by 
all  the  learned  in  every  nation.  Besides,  the  great  at- 
tention paid  to  those  studies,  although  it  retarded  the 
improvement  of  modern  languages,  contributed  ulti- 
mately to  carry  them  to  a  higher  pitch  of  cultivation 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  attained.  The  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  language 
which  was  thus  acquired  (and  which  cannot  be  so  woll 
acquired  in  any  other  way  as  by  the  study  of  dead  or 
foreign  languages)  came  to  be  applied  to  the  vernacu- 


lar tongues,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
polished  after  the  example,  were  enriched  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  most  refined  and  copious  languages  of 
antiquity.  The  writers  of  that  age  display  an  ele- 
gance of  taste  and  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  which 
give  them  an  unspeakable  superiority  over  their  prede- 
cessors, and  which  are  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  their  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
Before  passing  a  severe  censure  on  the  avidity  with 
which  ancient  letters  were  then  prosecuted,  it  would 
be  but  justice  also  to  consider  the  important  discove- 
ries which  were  made  at  the  same  time,  aod  the  stimu- 
lus which  was  given  to  the  human  mind  in  the  general 
search  after  truth.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the 
study  of  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  com- 
bined with  the  study  of  the  eastern  tongues,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  throwing  much  light  on  the  sacred 
scriptures,  laid  open  an  entirely  new  field  of  taste  and 
inquiry,  has  proved  subservient  to  political  purposes 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  promises  to  be  still 
more  extensively  useful  in  promoting  the  improvement 
and  regeneration  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  re- 
gions of  the  globe. 

The  general  question  respecting  the  advantages  of 
classical  learning  is  not  now  before  us.  Suffice  it  to 
say  here,  that  the  fears  which  have  been  expressed  of 
its  tendency  to  injure  genius  by  checking  originality 
of  thought,  and  religion  by  begetting  a  spirit  and  ideas 
of  an  unchristian  complexion,  are  in  a  great  degree 
fanciful  and  exaggerated.  Its  principal  opponents 
have  not  been  found  in  the  first  ranks  of  genius,  nor 
have  they  been  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to 
Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  and 
best  authors  whom  Britain  has  produced  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  it ;  and  although  novelty  and  accidental 
causes  may  give  a  temporary  fame  to  attempts  which 
proceed  on  an  avowed  disregard  of  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  our  fine  writers  will  find  it  necessary  at  last 
to  invigorate  their  genius,  and  purify  their  taste,  by 
dipping  in  those  fountains  which  helped  to  confer  im- 
mortality on  their  predecessors. 

The  facts  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  course 
of  this  brief  review,  will,  it  is  hoped,  assist  the  reader 
in  forming  an  idea  of  the  state  or  our  national  litera- 
ture at  this  period.  They  may  perhaps  convince  him, 
that  Scotland  was  not  so  late  in  entering  on  the  career 
of  literary  improvement  as  is  commonly  imagined ; 
that  she  had  advanced  at  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
nearly  to  the  same  stage  as  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope; and  that  if  she  did  not  afterwards  make  the 
progress  which  was  to  be  expected,  or  if  she  retro- 
graded, this  is  to  be  imputed  to  other  causes  than  to 
want  of  spirit  in  her  inhabitants,  or  to  the  genius  of 
her  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

In  asserting  that  Melville  had  the  chief  influence  in 
bringing  the  literature  of  Scotland  to  that  pitch  of  im- 
provement which  it  reached  at  this  time,  I  am  support- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  contemporary  writers  of  oppo- 
site parties,  as  woll  as  by  facts  which  have  been 
brought  forward  in  the  course  of  this  work.  The 
study  of  letters  introduced  by  the  Reformation,  suf- 
fered a  severe  check  from  the  confusions  in  which  the 
country  was  involved  for  a  number  of  years.  Many 
of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  education  left  the  king- 
dom, and  such  as  remained,  being  discouraged  by 
want  of  support  and  patronage,  desisted  from  their  la- 
bours, or  contented  themselves  with  a  perfunctory  dis-  * 
charge  of  their  duty,  without  making  tne  exertions  ne- 
cessary for  their  own  improvement  and  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge.  Attempts  to  effect  a  reform  on 
the  old  literary  establishments  had  repeatedly  failed 
from  want  of  zeal  in  the  patrons,  and  prejudice  or  aver- 
sion to  labour  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  arrival 
of  Melville  imparted  a  new  impulse  to  the  public 
mind,  and  his  high  reputation  for  learning,  joined  to 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  pleaded  its  cause,  ena- 
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bled  him  to  introduce  an  improved  plan  of  study  Id  to 
all  the  universities*  By  his  instructions  mad  his  ex- 
ample, hs  con ii lined  and  increased  the  impulse  which 
he  had  at  first  given  to  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 
lo  languages,  in  theology,  and  in  thai  species  of  po- 
etical composition  which  was  then  most  practised 
amoriff  the  learned,  his  influence  was  direct  and  ac- 
knowledged. And  though  ho  did  not  himself  culti- 
vate several  of  the  branches  of  study  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  preceding  sketch*  yet  he  stimulated  oth- 
ers Lo  cultivate  them,  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  in- 
spired their  minds,  and  by  the  praises  which  he  was 


always  ready  to  bestow  on  their  exertions  and  per* 
form  an ccs. 

I  conclude  with  a  single  remark,   containing  the 
chief  reason   which  induced  me  to   undertake  this 

work,  and  to  devote  so  much  time  and  labour  to  its 
execution*  If  the  love  of  pure  religion,  rational  lib* 
erty,  and  polite  letters,  forms  the  bast  a  of  national  vir- 
tue and  happiness,  I  know  no  individual,  after  her  Re- 
former, from  whom  Scotland  has  received  greater  bene* 
fits*  and  to  whom  she  owes  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude 
and  respect,  than  Ajtorew  Melville. 
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Note  A.  p.  SSI. 

Of  the  family  ef  the  •flfeJoiUee^-The  name  end  fcmi 
ef  MehnlU  ete  mentioned  in  Scottish  charters  m  early  us 
fennel  of  the  twctfUi  century.    It  i*  agreed  on  ell  hew 
Hut  they  were  of  foreign  extraction;  and  the  opinion  of  M 
Chalmers,  that  they  were  of  "  Anglo-Norman  lineage,"  u 
the  moat  probable ;  although  he  doee  not  appear  to  have  any 
food  authority  for  aeeerting  that  the  first  of  the  family  who 
came  to  Scotland  was  called  Male.    (SbbakTs  Fife,  390. 
edit  1803.    Crawrard'e  Peerage,  824.    Niabet's  Heraldry, 
edit.  S.    App.  p.  S8.  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  L  6S4.  iL  806.) 

Next  to  the  principal  family  in  Mid-Lothian,  the  Mc  I 
vBles  of  Glenbervie,  hereditary  8herifb  of  Kincardine,  figure 
the  earliest  on  record  of  any  of  that  name.     They  wei 
mentioned  in  royal  charters,  now  sussing,  by  David  IL  and 
Robert  m.    (Robertson's  Index  of  Charters,  p.  34, 141.) 
Tbm  fiunily  of  Dyeertwere  either  among  the  eariiectcade 
er  the  eventual  male  reprosentatrtes  of  the  Glenbervie 
■»  Johannes  Mahreyn  de  Disert"  ia  mentioned  Feb.  ft,  1467* 
(Chart,  of  Arbroath.)     David  II.  on  the  6th  April  of  the 
•0th  year  of  his  reign,  confirmed  a  charter,  by  which  "Curie* 
tiana  de  Mallavilla  domina  de  Glenbervy"  granted  *♦  Johanni 
de  MaflaviUa  ronsangnineo  meo  et  harsdJous  ems  de  corpon 
eno  legitime  procreatis  has  terras  m  baronia  de  GUnberx 
videlicet  Uege+in,  dec"    (Regie.  Daridw  Secundi,  Lib.  i 
No.  116.  )    On  theSOth  of  Jen.  167S,  a  Charter  of  Con 
firmation  was  ordained  to  be  made,  (which  passed  the  Gnt 
Seel  in  the  same  year,)  "  Ratefieand  ye  Charter  donation 
end  gift  in  it  contenit  maid  be  his  lovit  Thomas  Melville  of 
Dyaart  to  James  Melvill  otLicgavin  his  sone  and  apperanc 
air  his  airis  and  easignais  of  all  and  haUl  ye  rendu  and  be 
eerie  of  Dyaart,  dec*— lyand  wy*in  ye  8cberifdome  of  formre, 
eW    (Register  of  Signatures,  yoL  UL  foL  66.)    These  two 
charters  end  the  tends  of  Liegavin  connect  the  foroU 
of  Dysait  with  the  Meivifles  of  Glenbervy,  as  their  sjmestorfe 
It  else  enpears  from  these,  and  from  other  documents,  that 
the  lends  of  Dyart,  belonging  to  the  Melriiles  of  thtit 
telle,  lay  in  Angus,  and  not  in  Fyfc,  as  I  was  et  first  fc 
elined  to  think.    That  the  Melville*  of  Baldovy  were  of 
the  fiunily  of  Dyaart  appears  from  a  Charter  of  Confinnetioa 
granted  Feb.  9,  1606 :  •  Joanni  Melvill  de  Disert  heredim 
nrie  et  ■eaigiiolie  sneer  eartam  sibi  lactam  per  Joenner 
gc4fmgeotdeBewdo^dsoataS0dieJanuariiI606detot 
at  integris  term  suie  de  Bawdevy  cum  tenentibuejseentibu* 
infra  Vieecomitatum  de  Forfar,  dec"  (Great  Seal,  Lib.  xi 
No.  187 1  eomp.  Lib.  xv.  No.  170.)— For  these  ancient  not 
eee  of  the  amities  of  GHenbervy  and  Dyeeit  I  am  indebted 
to  John  Riddett,  Ben.  Advocate. 

I  have  said  in  the  text,  that  the  Melriiles  claimed  affinit 
to  the  royal  fiunily.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  has  aflubY 
tothwdaimmiuchanMnfierastoleaTcntttedonUthetl 
behoved  iwjuence,  and  that  he  was  not  altogether  devoid 
the  feelings  a/ family  pride.  Dr.  John  Forbes  of  Corse  h 
1  a  eurious  extract  of  a  letter  which  Merrills  wrc 


him  from  Sedan,  containing  a  copy  of  verses  which  he  had 
sent  to  King  James  from  the  Tower,  end  stating  that  both 
he  and  Forbes  derived  their  extraction  from  John  of  Gaunt. 
The  leader  must  excuse  me  from  tracing  bis  genealogy  to  that 
redoubted  prince ;  but  I  shall  give  the  passage,  ss  it  stands 
in  ■  note  to  the  dedication  of  Bishop  Forbes's  "  Tractates 
Apologeticus  de  legitime  vocation©  Ministrorum  in  Eccleshs 
i  i  metis :  Comment  in  Apocalyp.  p.  175,  AmsteL  1646." 
The  words  in  Italics  are  those  of  Dr.  Forbes. 

"  Cognationio  UHue  via  est  per  x.  thomjs  michaslis 
Cfmtangwnitatem  cum;  clariorimo  ilia  beatm  memorim  n. 
\  x  ruLxa,  MXLViao,  S.  Theologim  quondam  Andrcapoli  in 
Scotia,  &  pottca  Scdani  ad  Mooam,  publico  profeooore, 
qtd  tihi,  Heidelbergm  eacrU  otudiio  operant  danti,  anno 
Domini  1614.  tuam  mecum  &  cum  nottra  familia,  &  cum 
Rcgia  etiam  dome  cenoanguinitatem,  hi§  epiotolm  turn 
verbio  expUcabat  /  *  Sic  enim  magno  Britannia)  Regi  a 
nobis  e  LondJnensi  dc  Cejearea  arcs  tranemissa  habet  his- 
toric a  veritae; 

An  fiaudi,  an  laudi,  quod  avito  sanguine  tangam 

Immortals  tuam,  Rex  Iacobe,  genus : 
Quid  tecum  mini,  Qointe,  atavus  communis  utrinque, 

Idem  abavi  proavus,  8exte,  utriusque  tui, 

licis)  human!  generis,  gennsque  Britanns)  ? 

Stirps  Regum,  dt  radix  regni  utriusque  tui 

Is  est  Johannes  Beaufort,  Johannis  Oandavensis,  qui 
natus  Gendavi,  filius,  Edvvardi  tertu  nepoe,  Henrici  septimi 
dt  Jmoobi  tertu  proavus;  Jacobi  quinti  tarn  paternus  quam 
anaternus,  atone  aded  mens  itidem  atavus;  Regibus  Gallia, 
Angus,  Scotis  oriundus,  8cotorum  dc  Anglorum  deincepe 
K< ■  ■  -■  <  i  m  progenitor ;  unde  dc  tu  etiam  per  proavom  tuum, 
evaiieulum  meum,  Petriaum  Forbesium,  genus  psternum 
duds.  Vides  igitur,  mi  Forbesi,  ut  genus  amborum  findat 
■*  iguine  ab  uno,  eoque  regio.  Bed  absit  mini  gloriari, 
nisi  in  cruce  D.  N.  J.  C.  it  S  quo)  s*V/uo<  ie*r*6fmr*j,  JucyL  tw 
(tsTju*/    Bmc  Andrea*  Mehinue,  17.  Aug.  1614." 

Note  B.  p.  SSI. 

Of  the  MehoiUee  of  Baldevy.—ln  a  letter  to  his  nephew, 
MelviBe  mentions  the  laird  of  Dyaart  (Diserti  comarchns) 
u  the  chief  of  their  branch  of  the  fiunily.  (Melvini  Epist 
294.)  **  Thomas  Lichtoon  of  UUischeon  with  consent  of 
J  bono  Lichtoon  my  eon  eettis  end  lor  forme  maill  lettis  to  an 
!:■•!.'  man  Tho8  Merrill  fear  of  Disert  and  to  Jonet  8crimegeor 
hie  spouse  the  schadrw  [echadow  T]  third  of  Disert  unwad- 
sett. — Subscribed  at  Montrois  6  March  i"v*  fourty  sod  twa 
yeirs  before  thir  witneshono1  men  Richard  Melvill  of  Bal* 
dovv  Jhone  Ogihy  provest  of  Montrois  Jhone  Panter  burgee 
of  the  same  Maister  Walter  Melvill  and  Schir  Jhone  Gilbert 
nour  public"  (Reg.  of  Contracts  of  Commissariat  of 
Senct  And.)  The  teinds  of  Baldovy  belonged  to  8t  Mary's 
Collcfos  MBaldivy  est  IS  or  14  yean  since  to  David  Melvill 
■     -  m.  ee.  without  ajseouiii.*    (Royal  Vleitation  of  Unhr. 
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of  8.  Andrews,  A.  1 599.)  David  Melville  having  frllen  un- 
der mental  derangement,  bis  brother,  James  Melville,  minu- 
ter of  Kilrinny,  was  in  1598  appointed  tator  to  him.  (In- 
quis. de  Tutela,  num.  1239.)  "  Feb.  7. 1695.  Cans  perse- 
wit  be  David  Melville  burgea  of  Dundie  eg*  David  Melville  of 
Baldovie  and  Mr.  Ja*  Melville  his  tutor — makand  inention 
that  upon  24  April  1586  the  said  David  Melvill  of  Baldovie 
became  obleist  to  have  payit  to  Thomas  Melvill  now  callit 
Mr.  Tho'  Melvill  lauchfull  sone  to  urnc*  Tho*  Melvill  of 
Dysart  100  or  an  annual  rent  of  10  merks  furth  of  the  lands 
of  Baldovie,  dec."  (Act  Buik  of  the  Commissariat  of  & 
Andrews.) 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Melville 
of  Baldovv  married  Helen,  daughter  of  8ir  David  Lindsay 
of  Edzell,  and  of  Lady  Helen  Lindsay  Crawford.  (Douglas's 
Peerage,  i.  165.)  Richard  Melville  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Melville,  proprietor  of  Baldovy,  and  minister  of 
Maretoun,  who  died  in  1641.  His  brother,  Mr.  Patrick, 
was  served  heir  to  him  Dec.  6,  1642.  (Inquis.  Retorn. 
Forfar,  num.  275.)  In  1717  the  estate  became  the  proper- 
ty of  Colonel  Scott  of  Comiston.  (Charters  penes  Mr. 
Carnegie,  the  present  Proprietor.) 

Melville  always  wrote  his  name  Melvinui  in  Latin, 
and  he  is  often  called  Melvin  in  English.  Hence  some 
have  concluded  that  Melvin,  and  ndt  Mehrine,  was  his  prop- 
er name.  But  they  are  merely  different  modes  of  pro- 
nouncing tiie  same  family  appellation.  (Rudd.  Index  Nora. 
Propr.  adj.  Buch.  Hist  voc  Matavinius.  Inquis.  De  Tutela, 
num.  714.)  Accordingly  we  find  Lord  Melville  repeatedly 
called  "the  Lord  Melven."  (Lamond's  Diary,  201-2.) 
The  same  was  corrupted  still  farther  into  Melm;  (lb. 
284-6.)  just  as  Cotville  was  pronounced  Cobvcn  or  Cmtvine, 
(lb.  188,  197.  Inquis.  Gen.  num.  7392.)  which  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  is  corrupted  still  farther  into  Colin. 
This  variety  in  the  appellation  occurs  in  the  earliest  charters 
granted  by  the  family,  or  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 
44  Galafridus  de  Mailvyn"  grants  to  the  church  of  Dunferm- 
line "  ecclesiam  de  Mailvyn"  with  common  pasture  u  in 
villa  de  Mailvyn."  In  another,  "Galfiridus  SeMalvein" 
grants  "  ecclesiam  de  Malevill"  and  in  this  charter  occur 
the  names  of  "Willi  de  MalcviW  and  "Gragorioi  de 
Malvill,"  (Registrant  Ccenobii  de  Dunfermline,  p.  516, 
519.  M8.  Bibl.  Fac  Jur.  Edin.  See  also  8ibhaldfe  fife, 
892.  edit.  1803.) 

Note  C.  p.  222. 

Grammar  Schools  and  Elementary  Boohs. — "  About  the 
fyft  yeir  of  my  age  the  grace  buik  was  put  in  my  hand,  and 
when  I  was  seivine  lytic  yrof  haid  I  lernit  at  hame.  Ther- 
for  my  father  put  my  eldest  and  onlie  brother  Dauid  about 
a  yeir  and  a  haff  in  age  abone  me  and  me  tngiddor  to  a 
kinsman  and  brother  in  the  ministeric  of  his  to  scholl,  a 
guid  lerned  kynd  man  whomc  for  thankfulncs  I  name,  Mr. 
Wilyi  Gray  minister  at  Login  Montrose. — There  wes  a 
guid  nomber  of  gentle  and  honest  mens  herns  in  the  cown- 
trey  about  weill  treaned  vp  bathe  in  letters  god  lines  and 
exercise  of  honest  geams.  Ther  we  learned  to  read  the 
c  a  tech  ism  e  and  prayers  par  ceuralso  nottes  of  scripture  efter 
the  reiding  yrof. — We  lerned  ther  the  Rudiments  of  the 
Latin  Cirammair,  with  tho  Vocables  in  Latin  and  frenche, 
also  dyvers  speitches  in  frenche,  w*  the  reiding  and  right 
pronunciation  of  y'  toung.  We  proceidit  fordar  to  the  Ety- 
mologic of  Lilius  and  his  Syntax,  as  also  a  lytle  of  the 
Syntax  of  Linaccr,  therew'  was  ioyned  Hunters  Nomoncla- 
tura.  the  minora  Colloquia  of  Erasmus  and  sum  of  the 
Eclogs  of  Virgill  and  Epist  of  Horace,  also  Cicero  his  epis- 
tles ad  Terentiam.  he  haid  a  verie  guid  and  profitable  form 
of  resoluing  the  authors  ho  tcached  grammaticallie  bathe 
according  to  the  Etymologie  and  Syntax,  bot  as  for  me  the 
trewthe  was  my  ingyne  and  memoric  was  guid  aneuche,  bot 
my  iudgmet  and  vndcrstanding  was  as  yit  smored  and  dark,  sa 
that  the  thing  qlk  I  gat  was  mair  by  rat  ryme  nor  knawlage. 
Ther  also  we  haid  the  air  guid  and  fields  reasonable  fear,  and 
be  our  mnister  war  tcached  to  handle  the  bow  for  orcherie, 
the  glub  for  goff,  the  batons  for  fencing,  also  to  rin,  to  leopc, 
to  swoum,  to  warsell,  to  proue  pratteiks,  cverie  ane  haifling 
his  matrhe  and  andagonist,  hatlie  in  our  lessons  and  play. 
A  happie  and  golden  tyme  indeed  giflf  our  negligence  and 


unthtnkfhlneas  haid  no*  monad  God  to  iibMlnm  it,  partial 
be  deceying  of  the  number  qlk  caused  the  meisatr  to  want, 
and  partlie  be  a  peat  qlk  the  Load  for  sfaie  and  oonternpt  ef 
his  GoapeU  sand  vpon  Montrose  distant  from  o*  Logje  bot 
twa  my  les,  so  y*  scholl  atoned,  and  wo  war  all  aeod  for  sad 
brought  name.  |  ^it  that  scholj  the  epaoe  of  almost  r/vs 
yeks?     (Melville's  Diary,  p.  15, 16.) 

wSaIwasputtotheschoUofMeotroa^noo%kcofOoa0s 
guid  providence  my  auld  mother  Mariorie  gray,  who  porting 
from  hir  brother  at  his  marriage  had  takin  vpo  boos  and 
scholl  for  lasses  in  Montrose,  to  hir  I  we*  wekome  again  as 
her  awin  sone.  The  maister  of  the  scholl  a  learned  honest 
kynd  man  whom  also  for  thankfulness  I  name  Mr  Andre 
Miln  minister  at  eednese.  he  was  verie  akilfull  and  diligent, 
the  first  yeir  ho  cauoit  wa  go  throw4be  Rojdunents  againc, 
y'efor  enter  and  pass  throw  th%uVst  |ar|  of  Grammer  of  Se- 
bastian, yrw*  we  hard  phormione  Terentii,  and  war  exercehd 
in  composition.  Efter  y !  entered  to  the  second  part  and  hard 
yrat  the  Georgics  of  Wirgill  and  dy vera  other  things.— The 
lard  of  Done  mentioned  befor  dwelt  oft  in  the  town  and  of 
his  charitie  iriterteined  a  blind  man  wha  haid  a  singular  guid 
voice,  him  he  cauait  the  doctor  of  our  scholl  teache  the 
wholl  Psalmea  in  miter  w!  the  tones  yof  and  sing  them  in  the 
Kirk,  be  heiring  of  whome  I  was  sa  delyted  y'  I  lernit  maoie 
of  the  Psalmes  and  toonea<jrof  in  miter,  qlk  I  haiff  thought 
eucr  sensyne  a  graK  blessing  and  comfort.'*    (lb.  p.  19,  SO.) 

The  following  paper  contains  information  ao  to  the  awry 
elementary  books  prepared  for  the  Soottiah  youth. 
•  MAnakrttermaidtomaistarW"NwdryeI'  " 
aarignaris  Maekand  raennown,  That  qnlsair  ye  i 
Will-  has  set  forth,  for  ye  battar  uutnwtioan  of  ; 
ehyldrene  in  ye  art  of  eraaamer,  to  be 
diuerse  volumes  fo&owing  That  is  to  say  Ana  i 
dnctioun  Elamentar  digeatit  into  eevin  breve  toflme  for  y» 
oominediua  expedition  of  yame  yat  ar  eVawoaa  to  read  and 
write  the  8eotrJa  toung,  Orthoapia  trilinguia,  < 
latins)  lingual  noton,  CaiographuB  index,  Tables' 
hreveue  intioduomg  f*  vnioun-  of  y*  pattia  of  t 
graik  and  latena  speicbis  with  thair  moMottd 
tiones  in  gramatieam  oUapauterissana,  Mobjtotionae  in  pee- 
fiummeuaographumeiSBpNntum 

Syotaxis,  Trilinguia  a^mmttjfa*  qnawtionea,  Ane  snstroo- 
tioun  for  bsirnis  to  be  lernit  in  Scottie  and  latena,  Ana 
regement  for  edueatioun  of  zoung  gontillmen  in  literature  et 
virtuous  exercatioun,  Ane  A  B  C  for  scottb  men  to  rod  the 
frenche  toung  with  aneexhortatioun  to.  y*  noblis  of  Scotland 
to  favour  yair  aid  friendis,  The  geneologie  of  Inglische 
Britonis,  Quotidiani  Sermonis  formulas  E  Pub.  Terentii 
Afri  comediis  discerpta."— Special  licence  granted  to  him  for 
the  sole  printing  of  the  above  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  etc 
At  Edinburgh,  August  26,  1559.  (Register  of  Privy  Seal, 
Vol.  xxx.  foL5.) 

Note  D.  p.  222. 

Ante-Reformation  in  Scotland, — Notwithstanding  the 
learned  and  useful  labours  of  several  foreign  writers,  justice 
has  not  yet  been  done  to  the  history  of,  what  may  be  eaDsi, 
the  ante-reformation.  Considering  the  honour  which  it  don 
to  England,  it  is  surprising  that  no  individual  of  that  nation 
has  attempted  accurately  to  trace  the  progress  of  that  light 
which  was  struck  out  by  Wiclifle,  and  the  influence  which  ha 
opinions  had  in  exposing  established  errors,  and  in  exciting 
and  maintaining  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent 
What  a  meagre  and  uninteresting  life  have  we  of  the  Eng- 
lish Proto- Reformer,  the  most  wonderful  man  of  bis  age," 
who  had  appeared  in  the  world  for  many  centuries !  And, 
since  the  meritorious  labours  of  the  martyrologiat  Fox,  what 
has  been  done  to  connect  the  exertions  of  Wicline  with 
those  of  Tindal  and  Cranmer  1  although  there  is  scarcely  a 
city  in  England,  I  am  persuaded,  whose  records  would  not 
furnish  an  accession  to  the  materials  for  such  a  work  already 
deposited  in  her  public  libraries. 

It  is  known,  from  our  common  histories,  that  the  senti- 
ments taught  by  Wicliffe  were  embraced  by  many  respecta- 
ble families  in  the  south-west  parts  of  Scotland.  (Knoi, 
Hist.  2.  Spots.  60.)  Before  the  year  1500,  Murdoch  Nisbet, 
being  driven  from  his  native  country,  pcoeured  a  copy  of  the 
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-New  Testament  in  manuscript  (of  WiclinVs  translation,  no 
doubt)  which  on  his  return  he  concealed  in  a  vault,  and  read 
to  his  family  and  acquaintance  during  the  night.  This  was 
preserved  as  a  legacy  in  his  family  till  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  (Life  of  John  Nisbet  in  Hardhill,  p.  3.) 
Gordon  of  Earlstoun  was  an  early  favourer  of  the  disciples 
of  Widifle,  and  had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  vulgar  language,  which  was  read  at  meet- 
ings held  in  a  wood  near  to  Earlstoun  house.  ( Wodrow,  ii. 
67.)  Some  additional  particulars  respecting  these  witnesses 
for  truth  are  contained  in  a  rare  poem,  by  John  Davidson 
A  Memorial  of  Robert  Campbell  of  Kinyeancleugh  and  his 
wife,  Elisabeth  Campbell     (Edin.  1595.) 

But  to  be  plainer  is  no  skaith, 
Of  surname  they  were  Campbells  baith: 
Of  ancient  blood  of  the  Cuntrie 
They  were  baith  of  Genealogie  : 
He  of  the  Shirefe  house  of  Air 
Long  noble  famous  and  preclair : 
Scho  of  a  gude  and  godly  stock 
Came  of  the  old  house  of  Cssjtok  : 
Quhais  Lard  of  many  yeares  bygane,  ' 
Professed  Ch rials  religion  plaine  : 
Yea  eighty  yeares  sensyne  and  mare, 
As  I  heard  aged  men  declare  : 
And  als  a  cunning  Scottish  Clark, 
Called  Ausius  in  a  wark 
Written  to  James  the  fifth  our  king, 
Dois  this  man  for  his  purpose  bring : 
Quha  being  to  tho  scaffold  led 
In  Edinburgh  to  have  thold  dead, 
For  Christs  Evangell  quhilk  he  red, 
By  James  the  fourth  from  death  was  fred : 
Some  says  death  was  alswel  prepaid 
For  Priest  and  Lady  as  the  Lard : 
This  story  I  could  not  passe  by, 
Being  so  well  worth  memory  : 
Whereby  most  clearlie  we  may  see, 
.  How  that  the  Papists  loudly  lie : 
Who  our  religion  so  oft  cald 
A  faith  but  of  tiftie  yeare  aid  : 
When  euen  in  Scotland  we  may  see 
It  hes  bene  mair  than  thrise  fiftie : 
As  by  the  storie  ye  may  knaw 
Of  Reshbt  burnt  before  Paul  Craw 
The  thousand  yeare  four  hundredths  five, 
In  Perth,  while  Husse  was  yet  aliue. 

(A  Memorial,  &c  sig.  a  6.) 

Spotswood  says,  that  John  Resby,  an  Englishman,  was 
"de  schola  Wiclim."  Petrie,  by  mistake,  says  he  was 
«•  burnt  at  G  las  cow."  (Hist.  557.)  Paul  Craw,  burnt  at 
St.  Andrews  in  the  year  1432,  was  a  native  of  Bohemia. 
(Spots.  56.)  At  a  Congregation  of  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  held  on  the  tenttday  of  June  1416,  it  was  enacted 
that  all.  who  commenced  masters  of  arts  should  swear,  among 
other  things,  that  they  would  resist  all  adherents  of  the  sect 
of  Lollards.  "  Item  Jurabitis  quod  ecclesiam  defenders 
contra  insultum  lullardorum,  et  quibuscunque  eorum  secte 
adherentibus  pro  posse  vestro  resistetis."  (Rec.  of  Univer- 
sity.)    -. 

Some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  early  state  of 
the  reformation  in  Fifeshire  are  given  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  Biographia  Britannica  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  to  whose  ancestor  they  relate.  John  Andrew 
Duncan,  a  son  of  the  laird  of  Airdrie,  in  Fife,  was  induced 
by  youthful  ardour  to  leave  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in 
1513,  along  with  some:  of  his  fellow-students,  and  to  join  the 
standard  of  James  IV.  at  the  head  of  a  few  of  his  father's 
tenants.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Flowden. 
Being  a  young  man  of  gallant  appearance,  he  was  treated 
with  indulgence  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  when  carried 
into  Yorkshire  was  suffered  to  reside  at  large  in  the  town  of 
Beverley,  with  Mr.  Alexander  Burnet,  a  near  relation  of  his 
mother.  Burnet,  who  was  a  zealous  Wicliffite,  found  his 
young  kinsman  disposed  to  listen  jto  his  religious  principles. 
A  spirit  of  inquiry,  with  a  passion  for  exposing  to  contempt 
the  abuse  of  reason  and  religion,  had  already  distinguished 


young.  Duncan  at  St.  Andrews.  His  conversation  with 
Mr.  Burnet  raised  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  the  aversion 
he  had  before  conceived  against  some  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  short 
contest  with  England,  he  returned  to  his  native  country ; 
but,  having  joined  the  party  that  opposed  the  regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  return  to  Bever- 
ley. His  friend  reproved  him  for  abetting  factions  in  which 
neither  the  religion  nor  liberties  of  his  country .  had  any 
concern ;  and  having  exacted  from  him  a  promise  that  he 
would  reserve  his  activity  for  a  better  cause,  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  When  Albany  took  his  final  depar- 
ture into  France,  Duncan  returned  ,to  Scotland,  and  passed 
about  ten  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  tranquillity  at 
Airdrie,  and  in  literary  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the 
neighbouring  University  of  St.  Andrews.  The  opinions 
and  spirit  of  the  reformers  were  now  more  openly  avowed, 
and  the  house  of  Airdrie  became  occasionally  the  resort  of 
the  chief  maintained  of  the  new  doctrines.  This  led  him 
into  a  particular  intimacy  with  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  proto- 
martyr  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  who  was  insidious- 
ly drawn  into  a  dispute  at  St.  Andrews  by  the  artificers  of 
Beaton,  and  in  1527  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  malice  and  bigot- 
ry of  his  persecutors.  The  young  laird  of  Airdrie,  who 
suspected  the  event,  and  had  been  himself  threatened,  armed 
and  mounted  about  a  score  of  his  tenants  and  servants,  in- 
tending to  enter  8t  Andrews  by  night,  most  probably  with 
the  view  of  rescuing  his  friend,  and  carrying  him  off  to 
some  place  of  safety.  But  his  small  party  was  surrounded, 
and  himself  apprehended  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  com- 
manded by  Patrick  Duncanson,  a  gentleman  of  Angus, 
who  had  married  his  sister.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Duncan- 
son  engaged  in  this  enterprise  from  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
life  of  his  brother-in-law,  or  to  obtain  his  property,  which 
Duncan,  being  forced  to  leave  the  country,  made  over  to  his 
sister's  children.     (Biog.  Brit  v.  492.) 

Such  is  the  account  given  in  the  Biographia,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  MS.  history  of  the  family.  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  some  of  the  particulars  are  not  correctly  stated. 
It  is  stated  that  Mark  Duncan,  doctor  of  medicine  and  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Saumur  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  was  the  grandson  of  John  Andrew  Duncan,  and 
was  born  in  England.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  learned 
man  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  This  appears  from  the 
verses  of  his  son,  Mark,  (known  in  France  as  a  wit  end  a 
soldier  by  tho  name  of  De  Cerisantet^)  prefixed  to  a  work 
of  his  father's.  (Marci  Duncani  Institute  Logics,  3lu  Salm, 
1643.) 

Ecce  Caledoniis  Dvncanvs  natus  in  oris. 
And  again,  addressing  the  book : 

Scotia  cumpnmis  pernice  adeunda  volalu, 
Namque  patrem  tcllus  edidh  ilia  tuum. 

If  any  other  proof  of  this  fact  be  wanting,  it  is  supplied 
by  the  following  document  "  Carol  us,  etc  Certura  fucimus 
et  testamur  prenominatum  Marcum  Duncanum  legitimum 
ex  legitimo  matrimonio  et  generosis  parentibus,  oriundum 
esse,  splendidisque  familiis  tarn  a  paterno  quam  a  materno 
genere  descend  Use,  patre  scilicet  generoso  viro  Thorns  Dun- 
cano  de  Maxpofle  infra  Vicecomitatum  nrum  de  Roxburgh, 
avo  etiam  generoso  viro  Joanne  Duncano  de  Logie  infra 
Vicecomitatum  nrum  de  Perth,"  ccc.  dec  (Liters  Prosapia> 
Marci  Duncani  Medicines  Doctoris  in  inclyta  civitate  Sal- 
muriensis  in  Gallia,  Oct.  5.  1639.  MSS.  Diplom.  in  Bibl, 
Jurid.  Edin.  W.  6.  26.  p.  23.)  A  letter  from  Mark  Duncan 
("  A  Saumure  le  14  d'Aoust  1639")  requesting  this  attes- 
tation of  his  pedigree,  and  another  from  his  son,  Fr.  Duncan 
Sainte  Helene,  are  preserved  among  the  Scote-tarvet  Papers, 
(Ibid.  A.  3.  19,  Nos.  82,  87.) 

Note  E.  p.  223. 

Of  MehviUe't  academical  education!— The  following 
is  the  matriculation  list  for  the  year  in  which  he  entered  the 
university. 

Decimus  Rectoratus  Mgri  Joannis  Douglasii,  propositi 
Novi  Collegii  Mariani  1559. 
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Kooortus  i  f^tni  w*fltfi 
VsJteruaJ 
Gund 

Andreas  Syo 
Archibaldus  Hoige 
Guueimus  Breidfate 
Thomu  Begnmrl 
ArdubsMos  Bankheid 
David  Houeeone 
Johannes  RooO 


Kola 
cot  1659. 
In  Novo  CoUegio  Msriano 
Thomas  Maytlande 
Jacobus  Lundie 
Robertas  Lundie 
Michael  Weuns 
Joannes  Ramsay 
Andreas  Mailuile 
Joannes  Moneor 
Jacobus  Lowsone 
Jacobus  H&mylfaraa 
Duneanus  Skeyne 
Jacobus  Fullartoun 


"None  (says  Dr.  Lee)  are  mentioned  as  having 
St  8elvator*s  College  this  year,  but  in  1560  there  am 
in  that  seminary  than  in  both  the  others ;  or  to  speak 
correctly,  in  1660  there  am  seven  in  St.  Mary's,  fenr  in  ©t 
Leonard's,  and  seventeen  in  8t  Selvator'e.— There  is  a  red 
line  under  Jacsbus  Lr*—ne,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
thk  was  drawn  by  the  pen  of  Andrew  Melville,  ss  there  am 
some  marginal  notes  throughout  the  volume,  which  appear-to 
me  to  be  in  his  handwriting,  all  in  red  ink.  Similar  lines 
am  drawn  under  such  names  ss  Rebertut  Kilpent,  Johan- 
na /lev?,  and  Johannes  Aeeerfteim,  in  1646,** 

That  Melville  took  his  degrees  at  8t  Andrews,  is  attest!* 
by  his  nephew.  (Diary,  p.  83.)  This  is  iiot authenticated 
by  the  records  of  the  university,  which  am  defective  at  this 
period.  In  156*  these  am  only  fioe  bachelors,  and  hi  156$ 
eight  masters  of  arts.    In  1664  there  is  no  net  of  either 


bachelors  or  masters* 

Note  F.  p.  836.  . 

Civil  Lawprshihited  Is  be  taught  in  the  University 
•/  ParU -—The  author  of  M  Melanges  tires  dNme  grande 
Bibliotheque,M  (torn,  k,  pp.  S45— 6.  a  Park,  1780,}  says, 
that  Roman  Law  was  taught  in  the  University  of  Paris 
from  the  first  discovery  of  the  Pandects,  and  that  Buosras 
was  appointed  professor  of  it  in  the  Royal  College  bv  Fran- 
cis I.  I  suspect  that  Budwus  never  held  that  situation.  It 
is  true,  that  occasional  lectures  on  this  science  wen?  delivered 
at  Paris.  (See  above,  page  226.)  But  these  were  of  an 
extraordinary  kind,  similar  to  "  shagling  lectures"  in  Eng- 
land, (Wood's  Athene,  by  Bliss,  vol.  i.  col.  43.)  which  were 
read  by  individuals  who  obtained  a  dispensation  to  this  pur- 
pose, in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  which  they  had  ob- 
tained in  their  profession.  The  writer  above  referred  to 
endeavours  to  explain  away  the  prohibition  of  Honorius  III. 
by  alleging  that  it  refers  only  to  ecclesiastics ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  read  the  papal  decree  to  be  satisfied  that  it  doea  not 
admit  of  such  an  interpretation.  It  proceeded  not  only  on 
the  ground  of  the  University  of  Paris  being  properly  a  sem- 
inary of  theology,  but  also  upon  the  assumed  fact,  that 
causes  were  not  decided  in  that  part  of  France  upon  the 
principles  of  Roman  Law.  (Butoas,  Hist  Univ.  Paris, 
torn.  iii.  96.)  Tn  1562,  a  request  was  presented,  in  behalf 
of  certain  students,  driven  by  the  civil  war,  from  the  other 
French  universities,  that  the  doctors  of  canon  law  should  be 
permitted  to  read  lectures  on  civil  law.  But  it  was  not 
granted.  In  1568,  a  permission  of  this  kind  was  granted, 
on  the  powerful  consideration,  that  young  men  were  in 
danger  of  imbibing  heretical  opinions  at  the  other  sem- 
inaries; but  in  1572,  the  universities  of  Orleans,  Poitiers, 
Ac  obtained  a  decree,  prohibiting  the  canonists  of  Paris  from 
granting  licenses  to  advocates.  This  decree,  though  super- 
seded for  some  time,  was  finally  confirmed  in  1679.  (lb. 
torn.  vi.  p.  652,  658,  662,  727.)  The  author  of  Melan- 
ges (ut  sup.  p.  248.)  insists,  but  without  good  reason,  that 
the  ordonnance  of  Blois  in  1579  merely  prohibited  the 
taking  of  a  degree  in  civil  law,  unless  the  person,  at  the 
same  time,  graduated  in  canon  law. 

The  following  facts  and  illustrations,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  Dr.  David  Irving,  will  set  the  matter  in  a  clearer 
light.  In  the  year  1220,  Pope  Honorius  the  third  strictly 
prohibited  the  civil  law  from  being  taught  in  Paris,  or  any 
place  adjacent.    "  Sane  licet  eancta  ecdeeia  legum  ssculari- 


vei  oivitaribua,  sen 

juseivils 
Erxni,  %  M.)    fist  spirit  of 
sd  in  hi  •rdemnance  of 
111$.    "Ut 

sdiMs^nrtevesnostti 

ssu  juris  crvifis, 
attain  iulsrdiot  sun  ^*ko 

aence  JVssMB&i#t  p«  4M«1 

That  the  sasas  prsJiftirln 
sixteenth  century,  ■  cstoity  ov/nstso  by  on 
great  civilian  Cujacros.  TOecrvfiwarn  nov 
to  relinsraish  his  stssJonln  she  sjsdvensrjr  of  jsowrgen,  nee> 
tired  to  Paris;  where  he  could  not  be  ponnfetoi  to  road  lee- 
tares  on  the  civil  law  without  o  spseJol  essnosMSjtJon.  By 
an  arret  of  the  Parisntsot  of  Paris,  omtoi  oti-tno  ssssnl 
of  April  1676,  lie  was  authorised  to  teach  in  fWuerfvsrsky 
and  in  conjunction  with  too  piusussurs  of  not  aanon  hnr,tt 
confer  degreeem  Ms  own  nnbr,  "Lottta  CTonr,  onsnua 
la  qualitedutesss,et  sails  tsroricooaoonon  npsjsjtJnet 
pennet  audit  Coins  fcho  isctnros ot  jii lift  swim  on&onehi 
eoruiiiversitftfel^ate*  jonrseti 
lot  ovist,  otoe  Its  dicosonnooina  an  i 
ville:  permettsnt  audit  Cofce  ot  ooeto 
aceuxqu'ila  Uuutoiuot  avoir  n*co«ro  It  tnato  reessa,* 
salon  quo  par  Palawan  notes  ooront  tinoirn  top  allies;  soV 
daot  ccqoieoreJtft  not  on  cene  part,  etejanno  si  lint  svek 
ete  on  rone  dot  ■■intinli naJUls  fcionnm  isrns  liijssnn" 
This  arret*  may  be  Bound  at  the  end  of  TiMitsMusTsIintsry 
of  Roman  Jurisprotaco, 

The  prohibition  of  ftnbssnf  oWetr&lowotPflTai  wesseoa 

*flMW*Wb  HMSSkMd  as?  OSO  m^Sj^m^m«w  tM  JMidBL  ^^^^  s_ 

the  year  1579;  asai  n  was  only  lonavvoioy  on< 
the  Psjiiao^tras>teredeo6Weis>thof^  loTt. 

Note  a  p.  228. 

Of  Henry  Scrimger. — It  has  been  stated  by 
writers  that  this  learned  man  was  allied  to  the  ancient  and 
honourable  house  of  Diddup.  His  genealogy  may  be  more 
exactly  traced  from  the  diary  of  James  Melville.  That  writer, 
in  speaking  of  Scrimger,  cails  him  "  my  earn."  (Diary,  p.  35.) 
The  word  earn  or  erne  (from  the  French  amie,  a  friend  or 
relation,)  had  then  the  appropriate  meaning  of  uncle.  Thus, 
Alexander  Erskine  of  Gogar,  Master  of  Mar,  is  called  erne 
to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  in  the  same  document  ho  m  called 
his  uncle,  (Act  Pari.  8cot  iii.  158,  159.  comp,  101, 101) 
Again,  James  Melville  calls  Alexander  Young  "  my  ceasing  f 
(lb.  p.  26.)  and  we  know  that  Young's  mother  was  sister  of 
Henry  Scrimger'e.  (See  above,  p.  231.)  Now  James  Mel- 
ville's mother  was  M  Isabel]  8crymgeour,  sister  to  the  laird  of 
Glaswell  for  the  time."  (Diary,  p.  14.)  It  ia  proper,  how- 
ever, to  state,  that  the  only  ground  which  I  have  for  saying 
that  Walter  was  the  name  of  the  rather  of  Henry  Scrimger, 
is  the  following :  "  Oct  1. 1549.  Jacobus  Scrymgeor  hcras 
Walteri  Scrymgeor  de  Glaswell  patrie."  (faquis.  Spec  Re- 
torn.  Perth,  num  8.  comp.  num.  40.) 

Scrimger  distinguished  himself  at  the  university  of  8t 
Andrews.  In  the  register  of  graduations  for  the  year  1594, 
after  "  Rotulus  graciosusyM  containing  the  names  of  three 
who  obtained  the  degree  of  master  "  propter  important! 
supplicationee,"  there  follows :  M  Rotulus  istorum  sequeciu 
rigorosus  secundum  rigorem  examinis  et  meritorum.  Hen. 
8crimgeor  pus :"  intimating  that  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  not  in  virtue  of  his  rank,  but  in  consequence  of 
bis  having  submitted  to  a  strict  examination.  In  1538,  when 
he  passed  bachelor,  be  is  marked  <L  or  dives,  and  of  St  Sal- 
vator's  college. 

It  appears  from  his  preface  to  the  Greek  text  of  Justinian's 
Novell*,  that  Scrimger  intended  to  publish  a  Latin  version 
of  that  work,  aa  well  as  annotations  on  at  His  edition  is 
mentioned  with  commendation  by  several  civilians.    Cojas 
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says :  M  Id  postrema  editione  Novellanmi,  mum  Henricus 
Scrimgerus  fir  doctissimus  hoe  anno  procuravit,  qui  re  equi- 
dem  pro  mea  parte  ei  moltum  me  debere  confiteor."  (Cuja- 
eit  Observ.  p,  167.    Col.  Agrip.  1591,  8vo.) 

The  only  other  work  which  he  appear*  to  have  published, 
was  a  history  of  the  case  of  Spira.  It  was  printed  along  with 
the  narrative!  of  the  same  case,  written  by  Petals  Paulus  Ver- 
gerius,  Matthsus  Gribaldus,  and  Sigiamundus  Gelous,  under 
the  following  title :  "  Francisci  Spiers,  qui  quod  susoeptam 
semel  Euagelice  ueritatk  profession^  abnegasset,  damnas- 
setq ;  in  horrenda.  incidit  desperationem,  Historia,  A  qnatuor 
edmmis  uiris  summa  fide  conscripta,  cum  clariss :  uirorum 
Prafctionibus,  CaOii  8.  C,  <fc  Jo.  Caluini,  &  Petri  Pauli  Ver- 
gerii  Apologia :  in  quibos  imilta  hoc  tempore  seitu  digna 
grauissiin^  tractantur.  Accessit  quoq ;  Martini  Borrhai,  de 
nan  quern  8pienB  turn  exemplum,  turn  doctrine  efiferat,  iudi- 
chun.  8  Petri  2.  Satius  ruisset  eis  non  cognouisse  mam  his- 
ttoa,"  dec  12°  p.  200,  including  Index,  besides  seven  leaves 
at  beginning :  ▲  to  m  in  eights.  It  has  neither  name  of 
printer,  place,  nor  date,  but  was  probably  printed  at  Basil 
in  1550  or  1551.  At  p.  62,  8crimger's  narrative  commen- 
ces: M  Exemplum  memorabile  desperationts  in  Francisco 
8ptra  propter  abiuratam  fidei  confessionem  Henrico  Scoto 
exttore."  And  extends  to  the  end  of  p.  95.  It  begins: 
u  Citadella  est  agri  Patanini  municipium  non  ignobile.  in 
*jo  Frandscns  Spira  fait,  homo,  com  inter  suos  imprimis 
honestus  ac  locuples,"  dec.  Speaking  of  Scrimger's  narra- 
tive, Coalius  Secundus  Curio  says,  in  his.  preface ;  "  Alte- 
rras  explkator  et  scriptor  Henricus  est  natione  Scotus, 
homo  doctns,  disertus,  grauis,  et  quod  ad  historic  scribendam 
requiritor  maxime  fidetis  et  bonus." 

ocamger  left  his  library  to  his  nephew,  Peter  Young, 
whose  brother  Alexander  brought  it  to  Scotland.  (Smith, 
Vita  Petri  Junii,  p.  4.)  Buchanan,  at  Young's  desire,  offer- 
ed his  M88.  to  Christopher  Plantin  to  print  (Epsst  xM. 
xiiL)  Caemubon  obtained  the  use  of  his  notes  on  Strabo, 
and  applied  for  those  of  Polynias,  when  he  published  his 
editions  of  these  authors.  (Casaub.  EpisL  p.  182,  306. 
edit.  AlmeL)  he  speaks  very  highly  of  them  in  his  letters  to 
Young,  bat  has  been  aeensed  of  not  duly  acknowledging  his 
obligations  in  his  printed  works.  It  appears  from  Casaobon's 
letters  that  Scrimger  was  allied  to  Henry  Stephens  by 
marriage.  (Comp.  Maittaire,  Stephen.  Hist  p.  238,  249.) 
A  letter  of  Scrimger's  is  inserted  in  that  work.  (P.  239.) 
The  following  is  the-most  particular  account  that  I  have  met 
with  of  the  ancient  authors  on  whom  he  left  notes,  and  of 
the  number  of  manuscripts  of  each  from  which  he  collected 
his  various  readings. 

Demosthenem  cum  quinque  Manuscriptis  diversis 

Thncydidera  cum  duobua 

Herodotum  cum  2tMB 

Strabonam  cum  3*" 

Gorgiam  Platonis  cum  1* 

Arrianum  de  gestis  Alexandri  cum  2^* 

Xenophontem  cum  3*** 

Plutarchi  Opuscula  cum  3*™ 

Ejosdem  Vitas  cum  2** 

Phornhum    et  Palefutum,    (Phornuthum    et    Patepha- 

tum)  cum    antiquo  plane  diverso  ac  prope  alio  ab 

lmpreaso. 
Harpocrationem  cum  1° 
Eusebii  historiam  Ecclesiasticam,  Theodoreti,  Socratis  et 

aiiorum  2tNM  multis  locis  non  solum  emendatam,  sed 

integris  fere  paginia  auctam 
Animadversiones  in  Diogenem :  in  Platonem :  m  Laer- 

tium:  in  Euclidem;  in  Athensum:  in  Herodianum: 

in  Theonis  sophist®   progymnaamata :    in  Diodorum 

8iculum :  in  Lysis  koyct  trn-A^o :  in  Apollonium  gra- 

maticum:  Heliodori   Ethiopica. 
(Dav.  Buchananua    Be  8criptoribus  Scotis  Illastribus, 

num.  54.     MS.  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  W.  6.  34.) 
To  mis  list  may  be  added  (from  Dempster,  587.)  "  Ba- 
silica  librae,"    and    (from    Tanner)    "Ciceronis   Philo- 
sophical" 

The  following  verses  to  his  memory  are  by  an  unknown 
poet 

ScrimgeTus  vitam  exegit  ter  lustra  quaterna 
Tresque  annos,  testa  fictilis  hospes  ovans, 
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Scotia  cni  natale  solum,  fatale  Geneva, 
Gallia  Atheneum,  Roma  magisterium, 

Amphkheatrum  orfais  totus,  Germania  census, 
Doctrinaram  orbis  laus,  patria  alma  polus. 

(D.  Buch.  ut  supra,  num.  54.) 

Note  H.  p.  231. 

Of  a  tuppraaed  political  tract  of  Beza. — The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  records  of  the  city  of  Geneva  relates  to 
this  tract  "30  dh  (Juillct,  1573.)  Livrc  de  Monsieur  de 
Bese  defendu.  Monsieur  de  Beze  aiant  compose1  et  fait  im- 
printer un  livre,  intitule*  De  Jure  Magistratuum,  lequel 
aiant  4te  examine  par  les  Seignn  Varro,  Bernard  et  Roset, 
il  rut  trouve  que  ledit  livre  n'etoit  pas  de  saison,  quoi  qu'il  no 
contient  rien  que  de  vrai ;  mais  parce  qu'il  auroit  pu  causer 
des  troubles,  on  en  suprima  1 'impression  de  momc  que  les  ex- 
emplaires  qui  en  avoient  te  deja  raicts."  (Recueil  de  diver- 
ses  particularity  concernant  Geneve,  p.  123.  MS.  Bibl. 
Jurid.  Edin.) 

Though  suppressed  by  order  of  the  senate,  copies  of  this 
work  got  abroad  ;  and  it  was  frequently  reprinted,  both  in 
Latin  and  French.  The  first  edition  is  sometimes  mentioned 
as  printed  in  1573,  and  sometimes  in  1574.  (General 
Dictionary,  His.  and  Crit  vol.  x.  p.  31 1, 327.)  In  1576,  it 
was  printed  in  French  and  in  Latin.  In  1578,  a  French 
edition  appeared  with  the  following  title :  "  Du  droit  des 
Magistrals  sur  leur  subjets.  Traicte  tree  necessaire  en  ce 
temps,  pour  avcrtir  de  leur  devoir  tant  les  Magistrate  que  lea 
subjets :  publie*  par  ceux  de  Magdebourgh  Van  x.  d.  l.  : 
&  maintenant  reveu  &  angmente  des  plusieurs  raisona 
&  examples.*'  De  Thou  and  Bayle  were  both  deceived  by 
the  words  here  printed  in  Italics,  and  concluded  that  this  was 
a  new  edition,  with  additions,  of  a  book  published  in  1550. 
But  these  words  were  inserted  by  the  publisher  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealment;  no  such  book  was  published  in  1550  ; 
and  this  is  merely  another  edition  of  the  treatise  De  Jure 
Magistratuum  in  rubditot,  et  officio  sub  di  to  rum  erga 
Magiitratu;  originally  printed  at  Geneva  in  1573.  (See 
the  Critique  on  Bayle's  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Stepha- 
nos Junius  Brutus,  by  the  Parisian  Editor  of  his  Dictionary, 
§  xi.  xxxiii.)  It  is  inserted  in  a  collection  of  political  tracts 
by  Joan  Nicol.  Stupanus,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Basil, 
printed  at  Montbelliard,  in  1599 ;  and  in  a  valuable  historical 
work,  entitled,  "  M£  moires  de  l'Estat  de  France,  sous  Charles 
ix."  (torn.  ii.  p.  483—532.  Anno  1578.) 

The  learned  are  now  agreed  in  ascribing  the  Vindicim 
contra  Tyrannot  to  Hubert  Languet.  But  Beza  was  long 
suspected  of  being  the  author  of  that  work.  The  first  wri- 
ter, so  far  as  I  know,  who  named  htm  as  the  author  of  the 
treatise  De  Jure  Mdgiatratuum,  was  SutclifTe,  in  one  of 
his  controversial  pieces  against  the  Presbyterians.  This  was 
denied  by  some  of  the  defenders  of  Beza.  John  Beccaria, 
who  wrote  a  refutation  of  it  in  1590,  supposes  it  to  be  the 
production  of  a  lawyer, — "versatum  in  Uteris  humanis,  pne- 
sertim  historiis,  atque  si  divinare  licet  lcgulcium,  in  divinis 
hand  adeo  moltum."  (Rcfut  cujusdnm  Lihclli,  p.  9.)  The 
extract  which  I  have  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  note 
shows  that  SutclifTe  was  right  in  his  conjecture. 

The  treatise  is  well  written  and  well  reasoned.  The  pruT 
ciples  which  h  maintains  are  the  same  with  those  of  the 
Vindicim:  indeed  Languet's  work  is  properly  an  enlarge- 
ment of  Beza's.  But  the  latter  is  more  guarded  than  the 
former,  both  in  the  questions  which  it  agitates,  and  in  the 
language  which  it  holds  upon  them.  It  is  however  far  from 
being  undecided  or  evasive.  The  following  propositions, 
among  others,  are  advanced  and  confirmed  by  reason,  Scrip- 
ture, and  history :  That  the  authority  of  God  only  is  abso- 
lute and  unlimited;  that  when  irreligious  or  unjust  com- 
mands are  laid  on  us  we  are  not  merely  to  decline  obeying 
them,  but  also  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  discharge  our 
duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour;  that  every  kind  of  resistance 
by  subjects  to  their  superiors  is  not  unlawful  and  seditious  ; 
that  rulers  are  created  for  the  people  and  not  the  people  for 
rulers;  that  a  just  resistance  by  arms  is  not  inconsistent 
with  christian  patience  and  prayer ;  ("  I  extol  Christian 
patience  as  a  distinguished  virtue ;  I  detest  sedition  and  every 
kind  of  confusion ;  I  acknowledge  that  prayer  and  repentance 
are  proper  remedies  against  tyranny,  when  it  is  sent  by  God 
35 
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a«a  judgment  and  ttcoorge:  bat  I  tary  dwt,ca  this  ao- 
<xnmt>itbunUwfalfcrapeaptooppiawtjdbyinaaifa^tyTap» 
ny  to  use  other  just  remedies  along  with  payer  and  lepea- 
tance  ?')  that  it  is  the  doty  of  all  to  oppose  those  who  en- 
deavour to  usurp  dominioa  over  their  fcUow-dtbens :  that  a 
usurper  may  become  a  lawful  magistrate,  by  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  people;  that  magistrates  may  be  resisted 
though  they  should  not  be  deposed ;  that  inferior  magistrates, 
though  installed  by  the  sovereign,  do  not  depend  upon  him 
but  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  that  they,  and  the 
estates  or  Parliament  of  a  nation,  who  are  appointed  as  a  check 
on  the  supreme  magistrate,  may  and  ought  to  restrain  him 
when  he  violates  the  lsws  and  becomes  tyrannical ;  that  all 
kings  are  bound,  either  by  express  or  tacit  agreement,  to  rule 
justly  and  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  that  the  public  good 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  are  paramount  to  those  of  any  in- 
dividual, however  exalted ;  that  though  private  persons  are  not 
warranted  in  ordinary  cases  to  resist  rulers  by  force,  yet  thet 
may  apply  to  inferior  magistrates  for  redress,  and  concur  with 
the  estates  of  a  kingdom  in  imposing  restraints  upon  tyrants, 
or  in  emancipating  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny ;  and 
that  although  religion  is  not  to  be  planted  or  propagated  by 
arms  or  force,  yet  when  the  true  religion  has  been  establish- 
ed in  any  nation  by  public  authority,  or  when  the  liberty  of 
professing  it  has  been  obtained,  it  is  lawful  to  maintain  and 
defend  it  by  force  against  manifest-  tyranny,  and  so  much  the 
more  because  what  relates  to  conscience  end  the  souls  of  men 
is  of  greater  importance  than  mere  secular  concerns*  (lie- 
moires  de  1'Estat  de  France,  ut  supra.) 

This  appears  to  be  the  book  to  which  Hotoman  refers  in  a 
letter  to  Jaqoee  Cspel  de  Tilloy,  (7th  Jan.  1576)  «  Nudius 
Octavus  a  Chambari  tree  boccinatores  in  fcro  Duels  8aban- 
due  et  Benatus  inteutixerunt,  ne  qui  seum  fibeOum  (Franeo- 
Oalliam)  et  novum  alierum  de  magietwaUbue  et  weritmte 
vendere  ant  domi  habere,  legem,  contracture  auderet"  -  (Ho- 
tomanorum  Epistohe,  p.  46,  47.  AmsteL  1700.)  In  another 
letter  ho  mentions,  that  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  would  not 
permit  the  last  named  work,  nor  even  the  Life  of  ths  Admi- 
ral, to  be  published  within  the-  bounds  of  then  jurisdiction* 
(Ibid.  n.  49.) 

Note  I.  p.  881. 

Melville's  Panegyric  on  Geneva. — Thie  is  contained  in 
a  poem  entitled,  "  Epitaphium  Jacobi  Lindesii,  qui  obiit 
Geneva?,  17.  CaL  Jul.1580."     (Delitias  Poet  Scot  u.  123.) 

Celtarum  crudele  solum,  crudelia  tandem 
Regna  dolia  Italorum  atris,  &  cede  recenti 
Carnificum  dirorum  infamia,  (Sequane  qua  se 
Obliquat  flexu  vario,  qua  Matrona  Belgas 
Trrigat :  immitesque  Liger,  tristesque  Garumna 
Pcrmutat  populoe :  &  gurgite  sanguinis  alti 
Qua  Rhodano  se  jungit  Arar,  sua  flumina  miseens 
Purpurea  :  exanimesque  artus  laniataque  membra 
Matrumque,  infantumque  am  discrimine  nullo, 
Aut  sexus  teneri ;  vastum  protrudit  in  »quor 
Piscibus  impastis  pastum  monstrisque  marinis) 
Exuperas  gressu  impavidus,  certusque  salutis : 
Jam  Gencvam,  Genevam  vere  pietatis  alumnam, 
Florcntem  studiis  cslestibus  omine  magno 
Victor  ovans  subis :  ac  voti  jam  parte  potitus 
Jam  Bezffi  dulci  alloquio  Suadceque  medulla, 
Et  8ucco  ambrosia?  coelesti,  &  nectaris  imbro 
Porfusus ;  jam  Danei  *  immortalia  dicta, 
Cornelique  j-  Patestinas,  Portique  \  Sorores 
Grajugcnas:  jam  Serranafl  cum  lampade,  Faii§ 
-  Phcebsas  artes  geminaa,  clarumque  Perotti  1 


*  Lambert  Daneo,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Geneva,  and  afterwards 
at  Onhce  in  Beam,  and  at  Leyden. 

t  Cornelius  Bonaventura  Rertramus,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva. 

$  Franc  iscus  Portus,  Professor  of  Greek  there. 

||  Jean  de  Serres  (Serranus)  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  territory  of 
Geneva  in  1572,  and  Rector  of  the  Protestant  College  of  Nismea  in  1578. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  historian,  and  suspected,  but  apparently 
with  injustice,  of  enraging  in  measures  hostile  to  the  protestant  interest 
by  emlxirking  with  those  who  were  called  Reconcilers. 

§  Antoine  de  la  Paye  (Faiua)  Pastor  and  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Geneva.    He  was  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

H  Charles  Perrot,  Pastor  and  Rector  of  the  Academy  at  Geneva. 
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«  That  quarter  of  ysir  I 

nor  all  my  time  beJbr:  whewbeit  at  our  uieitsusj  isi  mm 
vent  1  thought  I  could  beifftaked  to  ham  in  thugs  I 
hard  ao  he  did  to  mo  ss  a  mooter  of  arm.  hot  I 
snnas  y*  I  was  hot  an  ignorant  hohhle  and  mi 
I  said  nether  eotild  echaw  aoie  too  f* of  bot  in 
and  crying,  ho  mod  no  baaeho  fa  die  latin  tow 
apratkrTpoaptece|immkiejktwV>oAai^ 
vss,snd  hoiffing  ooum  termes  of  sit  fa  iTnlosophas.uroot 
light  ofsoitf  sj>awl*ds>  yfcofmjrjne  and  flaps***  gusi 
aneuche  whorhy  I  bead  euuaod  my  dictate  sad  ham 
ready  aneuche.  bo  enfterit  rmr  and  ummuit  n*  nao  i 
Boerchanana  Hasinas,  of  Virgin  and  Horses  oJk  two 
Virgmwasl*ek^retTesbase*etefcbtjmsta^ 
in  be  lot  mo  me  no1  onlie  the  proper  mtfa 
meats  of  pernio  hot  also  soak  guid  logi 
thaneTerlhaidhardbsmr,  I  had  lean  <kayt  at 
marschoie  to  heir  red  end  song  she  isms  of 
wt  the  numbers  y*of  (or howbeit  I  know  ao*  « 
was  till  ho  tauld  me)  and  hold  mftjo  of  bis  par  com?  ball 
uaderstadaosorab/aaofltetultlBm.  Bo 
of  Tyrenoe  a1  aa  onhaafag  me  that  sees  i 
lata  hmgsgo  ond  ah  to  ho  iomJL  y*  of  loajoajo  I 
weifl  bot  fcr  wit  I  narsoldoadhoaTao^k 
put  fa  my  hand  the  Ooaaatoroa  of  Caear 
mr  the  simple  purifwof  the  ham  tooag. 
read  a*  mo  tnooowuroaonof  Cossmio.  Bo  bad  aattfa  fa 
Paris  at  bis  by  eomfag  Bodmhk  aatbedof 
read  oarer  him  oabTtbrysoor  murtymee 
a*  mo  Ao  reetwhiniwsoeecmjasdfa  ths 
oik  ho  put  fa  hand  of  Canard  saafag  mi  nooaatoai  lbs 
precepts  onhe  and  leer  mo  sisfssWai s*ra-oaactha  ;  tbsssss* 
tisesrherof  heeehowmefa  my  bum  going  throw  a*  ao  mat 
Epistle  of  BssUius  and  causing  me  lera  it  be  hart  both*  fir 
the  langage  and  the  mater.  y'efter  to  the  new  Testament  and 
ged  throw  sum  chapters  of  Mathew,  and  certean  comfbrtaba 
places  of  the  epistles  namlie  the  Romans.  And  last  enter- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  I  gat  the  raiding  declinations  and  pro- 
nons  and  sum  also  of  the  conjugations  out  of  Martimos 
grammar  qlk  he  haid  w*  him,  and  schew  me  the  vse  of  th* 
Dictionair  also  qlk  he  haid  of  Reuclins**  w1  him.  And  si 
this  as  it  war  bot  playing  and  erasing,  sa  y*  I  lerait  mikle 
mair  by  heiring  of  him  in  day  lie  conversation  bathe  that  quar- 
ter and  y'efter,  nor  ever  I  limit  of  aoie  buik,  whowheU  he 
set  me  euer  to  the  best  authors." 

(Melville's  Diary,  p.  37, 88.) 


*  Simon  Goulart,  Pastor  of  Geneva,  and  well  known  as  a  writer,  aa! 
the  correspondent  of  Scaliger,  Du  Plessis,  fcc. 

t  Monsieur  Pinauld,  Pastor  of  Geneva,  (Epistres  Franc  a  M.  date 
Scala.  p.  RK,  267,  447.) 

X  Hennr  Stephen^  ihe  learned,  primer  of  Geneva. 

||  William  Keith,  »>il  of  Lord  William  Keuh,  and  brtrtaer  o<f  Geoff* 
Earl  Maxischal,  who  waa  uniVirtunatf  ly  killed  during  an  excursion  into 
the  country,  while  jimsecinliig  his  siudi^s  at  GetiPTa,  BexsT  Gaulur, 
and  other  foreign  liirmtl  honoured  his  numory  with  tleaiea. 

$  George  Gifle«i-ie  was  a  Urgent  in  Su  MmVs  Collect.  St,  Andrvwi, 
and  died  at  Gen^ro.  Thw  Keconls  of  the  fjniTOnrity  flan  6,1575) 
mention  that  the  Rector  pn /•uait'd  the  ncconiptSv— *»  vie*  M*  Geotvii 
nn i.. nt«  ««—.«,  .. — j  ifi  Q^Uiuo^it 


Gillaspie,qua?storto  TiiculLaiiBiirtiuni,  r*u*ata  ejus  „ 

5T  William  Collate,  t  Regent  In  St.  Tj^nardV  OlK-«u.  (See  abot^, 
p.  223, 232.)  «*lfoi  ltiuc  pfi«  (ihe  stHiimer  of  lff$)  Mr  Arulro  nceara 
Letteni  from  Monsieur  ulu  Rea,  ami  iherin  atnanris  th<?  rest, '  Colibcvtts 
Tester,  exemplar  omnittm  rn latum,  nujter  ojhh)  nom  Tita^ftmrttts  ext.* 
This  was  my  guid  regent  quha  efler  the  ending  of  our  course  b*d  eran 
to  france  and  comirij.'  i>»  <U  -n*-\  it  iher  died,  a  ipreai  Low  to  she  kjrk  of  God 
in  his  countrey,  for  he  wm  si^tdlip  iPi-uniti  bariplle  add  feted  w  diviuiLie, 
with  a  sincear  seilous  hart.*'    (Melville's  DtarVj  n.  42.) 

♦*  John  Reuchlir;. «  CapnK  published  fits'  Hebrew  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  (the  first  pver  rump-end  by  h  Christian  or  in  I,itin>  in  the 

B»r  1506.    But  perhsTpa  MelVtlle  used  the  Pkiionaxy  tranalaW  from 
ebrew  by  Anthony  Rtuehlin  in  1 55-1  r  and  of  which  an  abridgment  br 
Lucas  Osiander  ap^^cu  m  am. 


NOTES 
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NoteL.p.S8& 

Early  State  •/  Um-oermty  of  Q1atvr»*—Al  the  solicita- 
tion of  William  Turnbull,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Pope  Nicholas 
T.  granted  a  bull,  dated  the  7th  of  January  1450,  constitu- 
ting Ma  General  8tudy  for  theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  the 
arts,  and  every  other  useful  faculty,"  at  Glasgow ;  and  grant- 
ing to  it  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna.  In  the  following  year  a  body  of  statutes 
for  its  government  was  prepared  by  the  bishop  and  his  chapter, 
which,  together  with  the  papal  bull,  were  confirmed,  in  1453, 
by  a  Royal  Charter  from  King  James  II.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  its  erection  more  than  a  hundred  individuals 
were  incorporated  into  it ;  but  the  most  of  these  were  not 
young  men  commencing  their  studies,  but  secular  or  regular 
acciesiaBtics,  who  became  members,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
honour  attached  to  a  learned  corporation,  or  of  the  immuni- 
ties to  which  it  entitled  them.  The  annals  of  the  university 
are  sufficiently  copious  in  information  respecting  its  govern- 
ment, but  they  are  almost  entirely  silent  as  to  what  is  more 
important,  the  means  of  instruction  which  it  provided,  and 
the  mode  in  which  that  instruction  was  conveyed.  So  far  as 
we  can  collect  from  scattered  hints,  it  would  seem  that  there 
was  no  stated  or  regular  teaching  in  the  higher  faculties. 
The  seal  of  individuals  prompted  them  to  read  occasional  lec- 
tures, the  continuance  of  which  depended  on  the  caprice  of 
the  hearers,  whose  attendance  on  them  was  optional.  "  On 
the  39th  of  July,  1460,  a  venerable  man,  Master  David 
Cedyow,  precentor  of  the  church  of  Glasgow,  and  Rector  of 
the  university,  read,  in  the  Chapter-House  of  tho  Predicant 
Friars  of  Glasgow,  at  nine  o'clock  ante  meridiem,  the  title  or 
rubric  in  the  third  book  (of  the  Canon  Law  J  De  vita  et 
honeotate  cleticorum,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  clergy  and. 
masters ;  and  he  continued  at  the  pleasure  of  the  hearers." 
On  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  house,  Master  William 
de  Levenax  read  a  tide  in  the  Civil  Law.  The  first  notice 
of  any  lecture  on  theology  is  at  a  much  later  period.  "  On 
the  23d  of  March,  1621,  a  religious  man,  Father  Robert 
Life,  of  the  order  of  Predicant  Friars,  Bachelor  of  Theology, 
and  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  Glasgow,  began,  pro  forma,  to 
mad  a  lecture  on  the  fourth  book  of  the  Sentences,  in  the 
foresaid  Monastery,  in  presence  of  the  Rector,  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty, and  the  rest  of  the  masters ;  John  Ade,  Professor  of 
Theology,' and  Provincial  of  the  whole  order  of  Scotland, 
presiding  at  the  time."  The  want  of  salaries  to  the  profes- 
sors was  doubtless  one  great  reason  of  the  rarity  of  these  lec- 
tures. Bishop  Turabull  died  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  his  munificent  purposes  into  execution;9  and 
the  defect  was  not  supplied  by  his  successors,  or  by  the 
government.  With  the  exception  of  certain  small  perqui- 
sites paid  at  promotions  to  degrees,  the  university,  as  such, 
was  destitute  of  funds,  and  the  professors  of  divinity,  and  of 
canon  and  civil  law,  depended  for  their  support  on  the  bene- 
fices which  they  held  as  ecclesiastics  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

Happily  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  inferior 
branches  of  learning.  These  were  taught  at  an  early  period  ; 
for  the  records  mention  the  admission  of  a  regent  of  philos- 
ophy within  two  years  after  the  erection  of  the  university. 
"  Congregatione  facultatis  artium  tenta,  &c.  1452, 28".  Julij, 
suppticavit  venerabilis  et  religiosus  vir  Dominus  Alexander 
Geddes,  licentiatus  in  theologia,  monachus  de  Melrose,  pro 
licentia  exponendi  textum  Aristotelis  pro  cujus  suppli- 

cation! fecultas  fevorabiliter  inclinata  illam  quam  petiit  salvia 
suis  privileges  duntaxat  sdbi  contulit  potestatem."  (Act 
Fac  Art  Glasg.)  This  was  the  usual  way  of  admitting  a 
regent  to  teach  a  course  of  philosophy.  It  is  probable  that 
Bishop  Turabull  had  founded  the  Paxlagogium,  or  College, 
in  which  the  students  of  the  liberal  arts  lived  together  with 
the  masters  who  superintended  their  education.  They  resi- 
ded in  a  house  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rottenrow, 
until  a  benefaction  from  Lord  Hamilton  enabled  them  to 
remove  to  the  situation  which  the  college  occupies  at  present 
By  means  of  donations  and  bequests  from  different  individ- 
uals, a  moderate  provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  of 
regular  instruction  in  the  college.     Chaplainries,  for  the 


•  D.  Buchanaaus  de  Scrlptoribus  Scot.  Art.  De  D.  Turabullo :  MS. 
to  BIW.  Col.  Edin.    Bishop  Ttvnbull  died  In  1454. 


benefit  of  the  regents,  were  founded  at  different  times. 
Thomas  Arthnrue  bequeathed  a  tenement  to  the  college. 
And  in  1557,  Archbishop  Beatoun  gave  to  it  the  vicarage 
of  Colmonell,  which,  with  the  glebe  acres,  is  valued,  in  the 
old  Rental  Book,  at  £44.  13s.  4d.  (Records  of  University ; 
and  Statist  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xxi.  Appendix.)  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given 
from  the  lists,  at  the  end  of  this  note,  which  contain  the  titles 
of  books  presented  for  the  use  of  the  regents. 

The  University  of  Glasgow,  from  its  peculiar  constitution, 
necessarily  suffered  more  from  the  change  of  religion  at  the 
Reformation  than  the  other  learned  establishments  of  Scot- 
land. The  professors  in  the  higher  branches  being  all  sup- 
ported by  their  livings  in  the  church,  and  adhering  to  the  old 
religion,  successors  could  not  be  appointed  to  them  owing  to 
the  total  want  of  salaries.  It  was  so  far  a  favourable  cir- 
cumstance that  John  Davidson,  the  principal  of  the  college, 
embraced  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  continued  his  academ- 
ical labours.  By  this  means  the  most  valuable,  though  not 
the  most  dignified,  part  of  the  academy  was  preserved  from 
extinction.  But  it  also  suffered  materially  from  the  fraudu- 
lent alienation,  or  the  unjust  seizure  of  its  slender  revenues. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  the  friends  of  the  college  obtained 
from  Queen  Mary,  in  1563,  a  grant  under  the  Privy  Seal, 
founding  bursaries  for  five  poor  scholars,  and  bestowing 
certain  houses  and  lands  for  their  support  during  the  time  of 
their  education.  (Gibson's  Hist  of  Glasgow ;  Appendix.) 
In  1572,  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  perceiving  "  that 
the  college  had  fallen  into  decay  for  want  of  funds,  and  the 
study  of  the  arts  was  nearly  extinguished  in  it  through  pov- 
erty," bestowed  on  it  rents  which  were  deemed  adequate  for 
the  support  of  fifteen  persons.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
these  gifts  would  have  been  sufficient  to  place  the  college  on 
a  respectable  footing,  but  all  that  could  be  made  good,  from 
the  whole  of  the  funds,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  three 
hundred  pounds  Scots  annually. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  records,  containing  lists  of 
books  taught  at  the  university,  were  obligingly  sent  me  by 
Dr.  Macturk,  Professor  of  Church  History  at  Glasgow. 

Congregatione  facultatis  artium  tenta,  dec  anno  Domini 
1475  tertio  die  mensis  Novembris  presentati  fuerunt,  dec 

Eodem  Anno  Reverendus  in  christo  Pater  ac  Dominus, 
Dominus  Johannes,  Dei  et  apostolic©  sedis  gratia,  Episcopus 
Glasguensis,  mfraseriptos  donavit  libros  Pedagogio  Glas- 
guensi  ad  nsum  et  utilitatem  Regentium  inibi  pro  tempore 
existentium. 

In  primis  unura  volumen  in  pergameno  in  quo  continen- 
tur  textus  Phisice  Aristotelis  com  pie  t  us,  quatuor  libri  de  coclo 
et  mundo,duo  de  Generatione,  quatuor  Metheororum,  liber  de 
causis  proprietatum  elementorum,  Liber  de  Mundo,  liber  do 
lineis  indivisibilibus,  Liber  de  inundatione  fluvii,  Item  liber 
de  Bona  fortune,  Epistola  quaedam  Aristotelis  ad  Alexan- 
drum,  tree  libri  de  anima,  Liber  de  sensu  et  sensato,  Liber  de 
Memoria  et  Reminiscentia,  Liber  de  Sompno  et  Vigilia,  Li- 
ber de  longitudine  et  brevitate  vitaa.  Liber  de  spiritu  et  res  • 
piratione,  Liber  de  morte  et  vita,  Liber  pe  motu  aniroalium, 
Liber  de  progressu  animalium,  Liber  de  Phisonomia,  Liber  de 
Porno,  Liber  de 

Spiritus  et  anims,  Item  liber  de  vita  Aristotelis. 
Item  in  alio  Volumine  Papirio  donavit  idem  Reverendus 
Pater.  In  primis  quoddam  Scriptum  con  tin  ens  questiones 
super  octo  libros  Phisicorum  Item  questiones  super  t rib  us 
libris  de  ccelo  et  mundo  Item  questiones  quasdam  super  tri- 
bus  libris  Metheororum  Item  quasdam  questiones  super  duo- 
bus  libris  de  Generatione  Item  quasdam  questiones  super 
tribus  libris  de  anima  Item  quasdam  questiones  super  libro  de 
sensu  et  sensato  Item  quasdam  questiones  super  libris  de 
memoria  et  reminiscentia  sompno  et  vigilia  Item  quasdam 
questiones  de  longitudine  et  brevitate  vita?. 

Sequuntur  libri  quos  donavit  ad  usum  et  utilitatem  Regen- 
tium in  facilitate  artium  in  Pedagogio  Glasguen  pro  tempore 
inibi  existentium  bona?  memoria)  venerabilis  vir  Magister 
Duncanus  Bunch  quondam  Canonicus  Glasguen  et  in  dicto 
loco  principalis  Regens. 

In  primis  unum  volumen  bene  ligatum  in  Pergameno  in 
quo  continentur  textus  predicabilium  Purpburii,  (sic)  textus 
Aristotelis  super  veteri  arte,  Liber  sex  principiorum  Gilberti 
Porritani,  Liber  Diviaionum  Boetii  et  liber  Thopicorum  ejus- 
dem  et  textus  Aristotelis  super  nova  Logics  complete. 
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Item  iu  alio  papirio  volumine  Textus  super  tribns  Libris 
Aristotelis  Item  in  eodem  duo  libri  Elencorum  rupti  in  fine 
Item  duo  libri  I'ostcriorum  Item  eommentum  alberti  super 
Phisica  Aristotclis  in  Pergameno  Item  questioncs  Pliisicalos 
iu  parte  magislri  Joannis  Elmir  Item  duo  libri  do  genera* 
tiouo 

Item  in  uno  vol  limine  questional  super  quinque  libri* 
Mctuphisicw 

Item  in  uno  vol u mine  questioncs  super  libro  do  anima 
cum  trihus  libris  Mcthcororumcum  quibusdam  aliis  execrptis 

Item  in  uno  vulumiuo  Textus  MetaphisiciB  complete  in 
Pergameno 

I  torn  Glos^i  Petri  Hirfpani  secundum  usum  Mag**  Joannis 
Elinir  su|ier  quinquc  tractatibus 

Item  in  alio  vulurninc  duo  libri  de  Anima 

Item  questioncs  nupcr  quinquc  libris  Metaphisice 

Item  questioncs  super  octo  libris  Phisicorum 

Item  una  Biblia  in  Pergameno  parvo  volumine  liters 
optima  complete  JScripta. 

The  l»ooks  mentioned  in  the  following  list  were  presented 
in  the  year  14*3. 

Sequunter  libri  quos  Donavit  ad  usum  rt  utilitatem  Re- 
gentium  in  Facilitate  artium  iu  Pedagogio  Glusguen  pro 
tempore  inibi  cxulcntium  bonn  incmorirc  Johannes  Browne 
canonicus  Glasgucn  et  iu  dicto  Pcdagogio  olim  Re  gens. 

In  primis  unum  Volumen  in  quo  contincntur  tres  libri  de 
carlo  ct  muudo,  Duo  libri  de  Gencralioue  et  corruptionc, 
Libri  mctUorum,  tres  libri  de  nnima  de  sumpno  ct  vigil  ia  Item 
aliud  Yuluincn  continent  questioncs  logicales  complete  Item 
unum  Volumen  in  quo  contincntur  uuetores  Philosophise 
Naturalis  et  Moraliscum  sex  priucipijs,  trartatus  de  S|>cra  ct 
Algorismo  cum  quibusdam  moralibus  questionibus  Item 
volumen  unum  contiuens  questiones  mctaphisicales.  Item 
unum  volumen  corilincus  glossam  Maestri  Petri  Hispani 
Item  unum  volumen  in  quo  contincntur  sex  tractatus  Petri 
Hispani  cum  tcxtu  Porphyrii  Item  unum  \olumcn  antiquum 
in  quo  continent ur  questioncs  de  nnima  Item  Glosa  Petri 
Hispani  super  certis  tractatibus  Item  volumen  in  quo  conti- 
ncntur octo  libri  Mclaphisica?  Item  tractatus  super  textum 
Purphyrii  cum  aliquibus  questionibus  Item  unum  volumen 
in  quo  contincntur  sex  libri  Ethicorum  Item  unum  volumen 
in  quo  contincntur  questioncs  sancti  Thonvc  super  certis  li- 
bris Phisicra  Item  scriptum  super  quihusdam  libris  Phisico- 
rum Item  Scolus  secundum  lihrum  Purphyrii  et  scriptum 
Johannis  Burlaw  in  uno  volumine  Item  primus  tractatus 
super  Kiippositionibus  Item  super  diversiidubiis  Item  unum 
volumen  quo.l  iucipit  L'trutn  Logica  sit  Scientia,  Ac. 

Note  M.  p.  233. 

Di.ttinguishcil  persons  educated  at  the  University  of 
fiiuvfrow. —  Mshop  Elphin:?Hton*  name  in  in  the  list  of 
those  who  were  incoq>oratcd  in  1551,  at  the  first  opening 
of  the  university.  It  is  written  simply  '•  Will  -  Klphinstoun," 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  he  entered  as  a  student,  aud 
had  then  no  title  or  otlice  in  the  church. 

H'iUit'bnu*  Mandfrxtoun  proceeded  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at 
Cla^ow,  1thNiiv«mbert  loOfi.  (Anuales  Far.  Art.) — Dec. 
l.">2.>.  (Juill.  Mander»!on,  Seotigena,  I/iccnt.  in  Medic.  Rec- 
tor uuiversitatis  Pari-ien-iis.  (Hula-UfO — Wilelmus  Mander- 
sj  ..i,  DiN'tor  in  Medicina.  Kect  r  de  Gogar,  Rector  of  the 
T":.iwr>ity  of  St.  Andrews,  anno  lf>30.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  following  work:  "  Bipurtitum  in  Morali  Philosophia 
opiKculfi  vx  variis  autnribu*  per  magistruin  Guillelmii  Ma- 
di-rsMn  Seotu  nuperrimc  collectu  :  Kt  pro  sccunda  impres- 
sione  rum  nouis  additionibus  abeodern  nppositis  recusum. — 
V:i-u\iu'l.uitur  in  n'dibus  Gormontianis."  It  is  dedicated  by 
the  author  "  rcu  credo  in  christo  patri  et  domino:  domino  Ja- 
cob) Bctmi ;  sancti  Andrec  archiprcsuli :  ac  totius  Scotie 
primati  oV  cancellario  suoq  mcoriiati."  Prefixed  to  it  are  a 
copy  of  Latin  verses  by  William  Gray  me  of  Fintree,  and  on 
epistle  in  prose  with  the  inscription,  «•  Rohertus  Gra.  medici- 
i.ae  nmator  pnn-ceptori  suo  \ildmo  M.uv.ler.-sto  anollonie  artis 
profi  s^iri  |»eritis-imo."  The  colophon,  on  fol.  eclx.  is  in  these 
words :  ••  Explicit  opusruliim  in  morali  philnsophia  bipartitu 
a  m  .  ;i<tro  ( Juillehno  Manderston  Scot«)  diMcetis  silcti  Andree 
iuipiTii:n:»  impresutn  Parthisiis  Anno  a  JNativitatc  domini 
Millesini'i  quingeiUe=siino  viccssimo  tertio,  Die  vero  decima 
quarta  Jauuartj.''     hi  small  8w>. 


The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  "Panhisqi 
1518,"  in  4to.  at  the  same  press.  The  colophon  states  that 
it  was  "  nuperrime  coUectu  dam  regeret  Parish*  in  fsmstiiav 
mo  diusj  Barbara)  gymoasio,"  a.  d.  1618.  14  kal  April 
The  work  itself  k  very  jejune.  Then  k  an  ernrher  book  fcy 
Manderston,  which  I  have  not  seen:  u  Tiipartitom  ephhona 
doctrinale  dc  compendiosum  in  tonus  diaJectica)  artis  priM- 
pia.     Luteths  Paris.     1614."  4m. 

Extracts  respecting  Major  and  Knox  have  been  ghen 
from  the  records,  in  Life  of  John  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  466— 467, 
4th  edit— In  1514,  we  find  M  Dauid  Melwyn  prindpakm 
rogentem  Glas."  David  Melville  went  to  8l  Andrewa,  and 
from  1517  to  1520  he  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  records 
of  that  university,  under  the  designation  "  Danid  Maillwifl 
Regentcm  Principakm  Pedagugii  Sanctiandreae." 

"  John  Ade  sacrc  theologie  professor'*  in  mentioned  in  the 
registers  of  Glasgow,  39  March,  1521 ;  and  on  the  23  Malta, 
1521,  (i.  e.  1522,)  John  Ade,  or  Adamaon,  provincial  of  lbs 
order  of  predicant  friars,  or  Dominicans,  presided  at  a  theolo- 
gical lecture  and  disputation  in  the  university.  Hector  Bocc* 
informs  us,  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  the  newly  erected  Universi- 
ty of  Aberdeen ;  and  that  as  a  provincial  of  the  Dcmmicau 
he  introduced  a  salutary  reform  into  that  religious  order, 
(Vits  Episcop.  Aberd.  &  Murth.  See  also  Milne's  Hat. 
of  Bishops  of  Dunkeld.)  In  1606,  Robert  Park,  prior  of 
the  predicant  friars  at  Perth,  gives  a  charter  "  cum  consen- 
su ic  assensu  rev.  patris  David  Andrea)  prioris  provineislis 
cjusdem  ordinis  in  regno  Scotia?/'— August  20,  1517,  "Re 
Lile  prior  fr.  pred.  burgi  de  Perth"  grants  a  charter  with  eon- 
sent  "  vcn.  pfU  nH  fratris  Johannia  Adamsone  prioris  provin. 
nn."  Adamson  was  dead  in  1526,  for  in  that  year  we  findord. 
44  Johannes  Gresoun  prior  provincialis  cjusdem  ordinis  m 
regno  8cotis>."  CTranacripts  from  Charters  of  the  Convent 
of  Blackfriars  at  Perth,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  in  Advocates 
Library.) 

The  following  entries  appear  to  relate  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Lothian. — "  Die  Sabbati  xxvii  June  1534  Incorporati 
— Dnus  Johannes  Spottiswood  terout,  Ac" — 8  Feb.  1535 
"Dominus  Joannes  Spottiswood"  proceeded  bachelor.— 
1536.  (<  Electi  fucrunt  quatuor  intrantea  viz.  Magr  Joannes 
Spottiswood,  dtc"  In  the  same  year  and  in  1543,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  deputes  of  the  Rector.  (Annales  Fac. 
Art.  et  Annales  Univ.) 

David  Beaton  (afterwards  Cardinal)  was  matriculated 
of  this  univeriity  on  the  26th  of  October,  151 1. 

The  names  of  the  following  young  men  of  rank  occur  in 
the  lists  of  incorporati,  or  matriculated  students. 

Oct.  21th  1157  Andreas  Stewart  Suhdecanua  Glaaguen 
frater  illustrissimi  Regis  &cotorum  Jacohi  secundi 

A.  1473  Joannes  Stewart  Alius  com  it  is  dc  levenax  et  dni 
de  Dernly 

11 82  Mattheiis  Stewart  Alius  priraogenitus  ct  heres  nobilit 
et  potentis  dni  comitis  de  levenax  et  dni  de  Dernly 

HNS  Alex.  Stewart  fdius  Comitus  dc  levenax 
Roh.  Stewart  Alius  ejusdem  comitis 
Patricius  Grahame  Alius  german.comit.  de  Montrose 

11 89  (Javinus  Douglas  Alius  dni  de  Drumlanrig 

1492  Alexander  Erskyne  Alius  dni  de  Erskyne  student, 
ruder  the  year  1 195  is  the  following  minute,  in  the  Annalet 
CoHegii  Facultatis  artium  :  •*  Eodem  Anno  processcrunt 
ad  gradum  Bachallariatus  sub  Magistro  Patricio  Covyntre, 
Alexander  Erskyne,  Alius  dni  de  eodem,  qui  et  gloriosum 
actum  celebravit  et  solus  ingentes  expeusas  fecit ;" — that  is, 
he  gave  a  splendid  feast  to  the  university  at  his  laureation. 

1510  Joannes  Stewart  magister  de  levenax  Alius  et  appa- 
rens  heres  Matthei  com.  de  levenax  et  dni  dc  Dernle. 

1534  Joannes  Campbell  Alius  comit.  de  Argilc 

1553  Joannes  Cunynghame  Alius  comit.  de  Glen  came. 

Tt  was  the  custom  at  Glasgow  for  every  bursar  to  give  a 
silver  spoon  upon  his  being  admitted  to  the  college  table. 

Note  X.  p.  233. 

Quern  Jfari/'s  grant  to  tJie  College  of  Glaszrov.—ThaM 
is  antedated  in  the  common  accounts  of  the  university.  It 
was  *»  given  under  our  privie  scale  at  Glasgow  the  threttene 
of  Julij  the  zeir  of  God  l"'**  thro  score  and  thre  spirit." — 
"  florsamicklc  as  within  the  ci tic  of  Glasgow,  anc  college  and 


NOTES. 


devisit  to  be  hade,  qnarein  the  sooth  micht 
i  lettres  and  knawlledge,  the  comoan  welth 
le  incressit,  off  the  qnhilk  college  ane  parte 
I  chalmeris  being  biggit,  the  rest  thairof  als- 
as  provision  for  the  puir  buraouris  and  Mais- 
issit  Sua  that  the  gamin  apperit  rather  to  be 
)  universitie  nor  any  wyse  to  be  reknit  ane 
ion  And  we  for  the  tele  we  beir  to  Ires  and 
U  we  have  that  vertew  be  incressit  within 
e  foundit  and  erectit  and  be  thir  our  Ires 
actis  five  puir  children  buraouris  the  said 
illit  in  all  tymes  cuming  bursouri*  of  oure 
for  furnessing  and  provesion  to  be  maid  to 
irsouris."  It  gives  and  grants  certain  lands, 
aging  to  "  the  freiris  predicatouris  within  the 
b  deed  further  states  that  the  queen  intends 
said  college  to  be  provydit  of  sic  reasonable 
n  the  liberate  sciences  may  be  planlie  teched 
amyn  ar  in  utheris  collegia  of  yis  realtne 
lege  foirsaid  salbe  reputet  oure  fundation  in 
;  And  to  that  effect  we  ordane  that  quhen- 
thairof  or  any  of  the  buraouris  of  the  samyn 
iss  That  utheris  in  thair  roumes  be  placit  be 
ssouris  That  the  memorie  of  the  said  gude 
jrtew  may  remane  to  the  posterities  to  cum." 
University  of  Glasgow.) 

Note  O.  p.  23fi. 

'The  collage  had  roonie  pleyis  in  law  de- 
ind  Mr  Piter  blakburn  was  oeconomus  and 
t  because  the  ^estimation  of  Mr  Andro  was 
h  him  at  certean  perempter  dyettes  to  be  pres- 
tic  a  dyet  being  to  go  to  Edr  Mr  Piter  comes 
r  in  the  morning  heavio  and  grim  lyk.  being 
rincipall  what  ealed  him,  he  answerit  I  haiff 
sll*  dream  and  I  am  some  thing  solist  after  it 
he.  Me  thought  we  war  sitting  at  our  col- 
tup  full  of  barmie  drink  befor  ws.  I  luiked  to 
.ought  I  saw  a  read  heidit  tead  leap  out  of  it 
vpon  the  wall,  the  qlk  I  percewed  and  dang 
ed  vnder  my  feit  And  as  I  turned  I  saw  an 
Iso,  qnhilk  whowbeit  I  followed  it  gat  away 
my  sight  Be  not  solist  says  he  Mv  Piter  I 
ar  dream  and  warrand  the  interpretation  trew 
Be.  for  suthe  says  the  vther  and  it  be  guid  a 
lag*  bard  and  cup  is  oiir  collage  lciving ; 
wti  read  nebbit  teades  hes  intrusit  them  solff. 
i  read  neased  compedttoure  of  our  collage 
k.  yie  haiff  presentlie  the  actiones  via,  Jhone 
7  whom  yie  persewing  at  this  dyet  clim  ab 
»n  the  wail  of  the  law  yie  sail  ding  down  and 
vther  is  the  read  faced  commissar  Mr  Archi- 
a  by  syme  wyll  sail  eschew  presentlie  and 
sore  thy  selff  man  thnw  gall  find  it  sa.  Mr 
d  styes,  he  was  worthe  the  wyne  whow  euer 
twa  men  war  verie  read  and  tead  lyk  faced  for 
pes.  And  in  dcid  it  cam  sa  to  pass ;  for  they 
notable  decreit  of  reduction  of  a  few  of  the 
mist  Jhone  Grame,  and  the  vther  by  moyen 
ition  gat  the  action  delayit  and  brought  to 
Melville's  Diary,  p.  49,  60.) 

Note  P.  p.  237. 

ivy   Council  respecting  Alexander  Cun- 
ninghame'e  tiibmutioiu 

ud  Sanctandrois  xxix0  Julij  anno  Ixxx° 
tenure  Lordis  Ires  raisit  at  the  iostance  of 
neluile  ane  of  the  Regentis  of  the  vniuersitie 
ind  mentioun  That  quhair  Alexr  Cuning- 
f  donbey1  burges  and  induellar  of  Glasgow 
y  of  J  unit  instant  being  at  his  tabill  at  dennar 
is  threatnit  and  show  it  be  mony  despite  frill 
endgit  of  the  said  Mr.  James  for  correcting 

#  unhappy  or  ominous. 


of  Alex1  Boyd  his  scollar  And  continewing  the  rest  of  that 
day  io.  his  malicious  roynd  and  hoisting  langage  quhill  efter 
nyne  ho"  at  ny«  And  findand  then  oocaaioun  to  put  his 
foirtho1  ewil  mynd  to  executioun  he  houndit  out  the  said 
Alex'  Boyd  to  stryke  the  said  Mr.  James  w1  ane  battoun  qtt  bat- 
toon  wes  gevin  to  him  be  the  said  Alexr  Cuninghame  And 
the  said  Mr.  James  beand  cuand  throw  the  hie  kirkzard  of 
Glasgow  to  the  college  w'out  ony  kynd  of  armor  Belevand  na 
ewill  to  haue  bene  done  to  him  by  ony  persoun  The  said 
Alexr  Boyd  be  the  persuasioun  and  hounding  out  as  said 
is  of  the  said  Alexr  Cuninghame  pcrseuit  and  strak  at  the 
said  Mr.  James  behind  his  bak  wl  the  said  battoun  qIk  straik 
he  echewit  be  his  suddanc  tnrofg  about  At  q1*  time  the 
said  Alexr  Boyd  being  efirayit  and  astonisheit  be  the  saidis 
Mr.  James  wordis  and  countenance  drew  him  self  asyde 
luiking  for  the  assistence  of  the  said  Alex'  Cuninghame 
quha  to  performe  his  weikit  interpryis  come  rynand  vpon 
tho  said  Mr.  James  w1  ane  draw  in  swird  in  his  hand  sweir- 
ing  and  hoisting  w*  many  vglie  aithis  that  he  sould  hoch 
and  slay  him  calling  him  oftymes  knaif  and  saying  that  he 
wes  ouir  pert  to  ding  that  boy.  Iyke  as  in  dew  the  said 
Alex'  Cuninghame  had  not  there  faillit  to  haue  bereft  the 
said  Mr.  James  of  his  life  gif  be  godis  providence  he  had  not 
bene  stayit  nor  the  qlk  caus  he  being  persewit  thaireftir  be- 
foir  the  recto'  and  assesso"  of  the  said  vniuersitie  and  bail- 
lies  and  counsale  of  the  citie  of  Glasgw.  At  last  he  wes 
fund  be  thame  to  haue  done  wrang  in  trubling  persewing  of 
the  said  Mr.  James  in  maner  foirsaid  and  thairfbir  ordanit  to 
cum  to  the  place  quhair  he  offendit  to  haue  acknawledgit  his 
fait  and  to  haue  askit  the  said  Mr.  James  and  the  haill  vniuer- 
sitie pardoun  and  forgifnes  q1*  the  said  Alex'  Cuninghame 
not  onlie  refusit  and  refuissis  to  obey  and  fulfill  being  requirit 
thairto  Bot  still  boistis  and  bragis  to  attempt  former  iniurie 
and  inuasioun  of  the  said  Mr.  James  Sua  that  be  this  forme 
of  doing  discipline  is  ordinarie  exercises  interruptit  and 
the  myndis  of  the  south  drawin  away  fra  thair  studyis 
quhairvpoun  alsua  further  inconvenient  is  abill  to  follow  w 
out  his  hienes  and  the  lordis  of  secreit  counsale  proyvde 
tymousremeid  And  anent  the  charge  gevin  to  the  said  Alex* 
Cuninghame  To  haue  compeirit  personaJlie  before  oT  sou- 
erane  lord  and  lordis  of  secreit  counsale  at  a  certane  day 
bipast  to  haue  ansrit  to  this  complaint  and  to  haue  hard 
and  sene  ordor  taikin  anent  the  same  as  appertenit  vnder 
the  pane  of  Rebellioun  and  putting  of  him  to  the  home 
w1  certificatioun  to  him  and  he  failxeit  vtheris  Ires  sould  be 
direct  simpl'  to  put  him  to  the  home  like  as  at  mair  lenth 
is  contcnit  in  the  saidis  Ires  Quhil^is  being  callit  and  baith  the 
saidis  parti  is  compel  rand  pereonalie  Thair  ressonis  and  alle- 
gationis  togidder  w'  the  said  decreit  gevin  and  pronucit  be  the 
foirsaidis  judges  and  thair  assesso*  being  hard  sene  and  con- 
siderit  be  the  saidis  lordis  and  they  rypelie  auisit  thairwith 
The  Lordis  of  secreit  counsale  In  respect  of  the  said  decreit 
Ordanis  the  said  Alex'  Cuninghame  To  compeir  in  the  hie 
kirkzard  of  Glaagw  quhair  the  speciall  fait  wes  comittit 
vpoun  the  aevint  day  of  August  nixt  to  com  betuix  foure 
and  fy  ve  hooris  efbr  none  And  thair  bairheidit  to  conies 
his  said  offence  first  to  the  rector  in  name  of  the  vnivershie 
and  baillies  in  name  of  the  toun  and  to  the  said  Mr.  James 
partic  offendit  And  to  ask  God  and  thame  forgifnes  thair- 
of and  to  tak  thame  be  the  handis  in  signe  and  taikin 
alsweill  of  his  humiliatioun  as  rcconsiliatioun  And  to 
purge  him  that  he  wes  not  steirit  vp  thairto  be  na  maner  of 
persoun  Or  ellis  that  he  entir  his  persoun  in  ward  within 
the  castill  of  blaknes  w(  in  xlviij  houris  eftir  the  said  sevint 
day  of  August  And  remane  thairin  thaireftir  vpoun  his 
awin  expensis  ay  and  quhill  he  be  fred  be  or  souerane  lord 
vnder  the  pane  of  rebellioun  and  putting  of  him  to  the 
home  with  certificatioun  to  him  and  be  failzie  the  saidis 
xlviij  houris  being  bipast  he  salbe  incontinent  yrefter  denucit 
his  ma,fU  rebel  I  and  put  to  the  home  and  all  his  movabill 
guidis  cscheittit  to  his  mateU  vse  for  bis  contemptioun. 

Note  Q.  p.  237. 

Reparation  of  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow. — The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Records  of  the  Town  Council 
shews  tho  interest  which  tho  Magistrates  took  in  this 
business. 
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NOTES. 


Die  xxi"0  Mentis  Augusti  Anno  Domini  Ac  lxxiv. 
Statutum 
The  quhilk  day  The  provost,  baillics  and  counsale  wt  ye 
Dekyns  of  the  crafts  and  divers  utheris  honest  men  of  the 
town  convenand  in  the  counsal  here  and  havand  respect  and 
consideration  to  ye  greit  decaye  and  ruync  y'  ye  hie  kirk  of 
Glasgow  is  cum  to,  thro'  taking  away  of  the  Icid,  sclait  and 
uthcr  gray1  thereof  in  yis  truhlus  tyme  hygane  sua  y»  sick 
anc  greit  monument  will  allultcrly  fall  down  and  decay 
w'out  it  U»  remedit.  And  because  the  helping  yrof  is  sa 
greit  and  will  extend  to  mair  nor  yai  may  spuir  And  yat 
yoi  ar  no1  uddctitc  to  ye  uphalding  und  repairing  yrof  be  yo 
law  zct  of  thair  awn  free  willis  uncoinpcllit  and  for  ye  zeil 
yai  twir  to  ye  kirk  of  mcir  almouss  and  lil>ernllity  sua  yat 
induce  nn  practick  nor  preparative  in  tymes  coming,  conform 
to  anc  writing  to  he  mead  thcreanent  AH  in  anc  voce  hes 
consentit  to  ane  taxt  and  imposition  of  tua  hundrcth  punds 
money  to  be  taxt  and  pay  it  be  ye  township  and  freemen 
yairof  fur  hcipiug  to  repair  ye  said  kirk  and  halding  of  it 
waterfast  and  for  casting  and  making  thereof  hes  apointit  yir 


Collcgo  at  his  departing  to  Aberdein  left  and  giro  to  Ust 
College  as  follows 

Ane  new  gnal  Cart  stentit  upon  buhtlea  aett  out  be 

Gerardus  Jode  Antuerpia  1575. 
Tabula  Vessalu  with  this  inscription  anatomee  totn» 
era  insculpta  delineatio.  fol.  magno  Paris  cxa.  i&- 

LXV. 

The  names  of  some  scholastic  books  follow,  and  on  the 
margin  is  "Ex  dono  Petri  Blackburni  ante  deceaaom  8 
Nouemb.  1582." 

A  list  of  33  volumes  consisting  of  the  works  of  As 
fathers,  Erasmus,  Pagninas  dec.  has  this  note  prefixed, 
"  Decimo  Junij  1581.  D.  Jacobus  Boydame,  Episcopal 
Glasgucn.  has  omnes  Collegio  Glasg.  testamento  reliqtuV 

14  July  1586  "  Magister  Archibaklus  Craufuid  Rector  uni- 
versitatis  &  ab  Eglischem,  in  monumentum  t£c  +i\tpuvrUt,n 
presented  to  the  College  u  Platonis  Opera"  and  "  Sebastian 
Munster's  Hebrew  Bible." 

A  list  of  books  to  the  number  of  60  or  70  volumes  is 
preceded  by  this  note:  "Librae  hosce  aequentes  ipsa  vetns- 


persons  following  viz  the  Dckyn  of  ilk  craft  John  A r buckle,    late  notabiles  Collegio  Glasguesi  testamento  legavit 


Thomas  Xormant,  Matthew  Watson  fleshcr,  Patrick  Howe 

Iitstcr,    Robert   Muir  merchand,   William  Maxwell,   David 

Lindsay  Elder,  An  dr.  Baillic,  RoImtI  Steuart,  Master  Adam 

Wallace,  <  Jcorge  Hcrbcrtson.  John  Fleming,  William  Hiegate, 

Robert  Fleming,  Thomas  Spang  and  Johne  Lindsay  and  to  ,  No.  8.  2d  edit 

convene  on  Tysday  next  for  endyng  >rof. 

It  appears  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk  Session  that  the 
ministers  zealously  co-operated  with  the  magistrates. — Decem- 
ber 7,  1580.     It  was  appointed  that  the  provost,  bailies,  and 


due  senex  M.  Johannes  Hueaonoa  EccIcsub  Cambuslangea- 
sis  pastor  anno  1619." 

The  list  of  books  presented  to  this  College  by  Buchanan 
may  be  seen  in  Irving's  Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  Append. 


Note  8.  p.  242. 


Jerom  on  episcopacy. — Nothing  has  proved  more  pm> 
zling  to  the  jure  divino  prelatists,  who  feel  a  great 


deacons  of  crafts,  and  ministers  of  Glasgow,  convene  in  the    tion   for  the  fathers,  than  the  sentiments  which  St.  JeJ 
college  kirk  to   give  their  ad \  ice  and  judgement  anent  re- !  has  expressed,  in  various  parts  of  his  writings,  concerning 


pairing  the  High  Kirk. — Jan.  25.  lftNH.  The  session  ap 
points  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  to  desire  a 
commission  with  license  to  [from?]  the  King*s  Majesty  for 
reparation  of  the  High  Church  of  Glasgow  the  l>cKt  way  the 
town  and  parish  of  the  same  may. — March  7.  The  Com- 
missioner!} appointed  by  the  King's  Majesty  anent  repairing 
the  High  Kirk,  and  hail  brethren  of  the  kirk-session  of 
Glasgow  thinks  guid  that  the  laigh  steeple  be  taken  down  to 
repair  the  mason  work  of  the  said  kirk,  and  that  the  bell  and 
clock  be  transported  to  the  high  steeple  and  that  the  kirk 
have  a  quinzoc  left  at  the  steeple  foresaid  for  the  relief 
thereof.  (Could  this  be  the  order  which  occasioned  the  riot 
referred  to  by  Wpotswood  ?  If  so.  it  happened  ten  years 
after  Melville  loft  Glasgow.) — Aug.  1.  The  session  desire 
the   council  to   send  commisMoneis  to  the  As-cmhlv,  as  for 


the  origin  of  episcopacy.  A  very  curious  instance  of  this 
occurs  in  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  That  learned 
and  masterly  writer  enters  into  an  elaborate  reply  to  the 
objections  which  the  presbyterians  have  raised  from  Jerom'a 
assertion,  that  the  superiority  of  bishops  to  presbyters  arose 
from  custom  rather  than  divine  institution.  In  the  middle 
of  this  reply  the  following  singular  sentence  occurs :  u  Tku 
anrwer  to  Saint  Jerom  seemeth  dangerous,  I  have  Quali- 
fied it  as  I  may,  by  addition  of  some  -word*  of  restraint ; 
yet  I  satis  fie  not  myself,  in  my  judgement  it  -mould  be  al- 
tered." (feed.  Polity,  book  viL  sect.  v.  p.  11.  Lond.  1661.) 
It  will  be  obliging  if  some  of  the  admirers  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity  will  examine  this  passage,  and  furnish  a  key  to 
its  meaning,  and  to  the  design  with  which  it  was  introduced. 
In  the  mean  time  they  are  welcome  to  any  assistance  which 


other  things  to  neck  tin*  Assembly**  assistance  for  oht-iining  they  can  derive  from  the  following  explication.      It  is  known 

at  the  King's  hand  and  couns<  1  money  for  helping  and  up-  that  the   last   three   hooks   (including  the  seventh)    of  the 

holding  the   parish  kirk  at   Glasgow:  or  else  to  get  n  new  Polity  were  not  published  during  the  life-time  of  the  author, 

commission  to  entertain  the  kirk  with  itself  ns  it  may  l>cst. —  In  looking  over  his  manuscript,  what  he  had  written  on  this 


Dec.  29,  160U.  The  records  mention  a  right  Mr.  David 
Weenies  had  made  to  him  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Glasgow  to  pursue  the  gentlemen  in  whose  hands  services  of 
money  were  laid  by  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  for  repairing, 
and  beautifying  and  deeoring  the  Metropolitan  kirk  of 
Glasgow. — The  records  abound  with   resolutions  and  orders 


part  of  the  subject  appeared  to  Hooker  dangerous :  he  re- 
touched it  and  qualified  his  expressions,  but  still  his  answer 
satisfied  not  himself;  it  required  yet  to  lie  altered  :  and 
to  keep  this  in  mind  he  made  a  jotting  of  it  on  the  margin. 
The  manuscript  coining  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gaudon, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  he  introduced  the  marginal  note  into  the 


to  the  same  efleet.      (Extracts  from  Records  of  Kirk  Session  j  text  and  published  both  together.     We  may  easily  conceive 
of  Glasgow :  Wodrow's  Life  of  Mr.  David   Weenies,  p.  5,  j  how   »» the  judicious  Hooker1'  would 


have  felt  at  seeing  hi« 
acknowledgment  of  his  perplexity  in  answering  this  objec- 
tion thus  ignorantly  and  rudely  exposed  to  the  public  eye. 
Vet  the  blunder  has  l>ecn  retained  in   all  the  editions  which 
I  have  seen,  from  that  of  1661   down  to  that  which  wai 
■ity  of  Cilaspoiv. — A  list,  entitled    lately  printed  at  Oxford  !     The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  one 
puhlicis    Sumptibus  j  of  the  books  on  which   candidates  for  holy  orders  are  cxam- 
Icadrmiir    emfiti,  beside   such   works  as  those   of  Cicero, .  ined  ;  but  this  docs  not  necessarily  imply  that  either  they 


6,  MStf.  vol.  iii.) 

Note  R.  p.  237 

Library  of  the  T'nin: 
Catalo^us     Librorum      Hibfiothec.r 


Aristotle,  and  Augustine,  contains, 
The  hail  Actes  of  Parliament. 
The  Bible  of  Go\an  and  College. 
Historia  Scotorum  manuscripta,  autore  G.  Buchanano. 


or  their  ex  animators  have   made  themselves  masters  of  its 
meaning  and  contents. 

Dr.  Gaudcn,  in  his  gasconading  style,   boasts  of  the   ser- 
vice which  he   has  performed   for  the   Church   of  England, 
Empti  sunt  opera  Thomn.-  Jackei  qua'storis  Acade-  |  and  the  confusion  with  which  he   has  covered  her  enemies, 
mia-  l.V«  7.  t  |)V  publishing  the  posthumous  books.     *•  After  this  Phanix 

Thesa'irus   lingua-   Gra-ca-    Henrici    Stcphani    quatuor !  of  learning  and  grace,  and  prudence  and    eloquence,   hail 
voluminibus  ab  heredibus  Andrea-  Polwarti  emptus,  J  collected  this   fair  pile  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity — himself 
^  c*''*-  ,  perished  amidst  his  great  undertakings:"  And  "his  antago- 

Ex  dono\iri  bmii  Thorn*  Jacks  j  j  nists.  finding  themselves— sorely  wounded— by    this  great 

Ambrosii  Opera  fol.  j  archer  in  his  five  first  books — received  some  comfort  in  this 

Gregorii  Romani  Opera  duob.  voluminib.  ;  that  they  escaped  the  shot  of  his  last  three — and  found,  as  it 

Maister  Peter   lilackbume  ane  of  the   Regentis   of  the  :  is  by  some  imagined,  some  artifice  so  long  to  smother  and 
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conceal  them  from  the  publique."  (Gauden's  Life  of  Hooker, 
p.  83.)  But  honest  Isaac  Walton  tells  a  more  tragic  tale. 
After  Hooker's  death,  two  puritan  ministers,  having  obtained 
admission  into  his  study,  "  burnt  and  tore"  many  of  his 
writings ;  and  his  wife  having  confessed  this  to  archbishop 
Whitgift,  "  she  was  found  next  morning  dead  in  her  bed." 
Walton  goes  on  to  tell  a  number  of  other  stories,  the  design 
of  which  is  to  shew  that  the  posthumous  works  were  al- 
tered. (Walton's  Lives,  by  Zouch,  p.  248—263.)  He 
does  not  however  refer  to  the  passage  under  consideration, 
but  to  those  places  in  which  sentiments  concerning  political 
liberty  too  liberal  for  High  Church  are  advanced.  (Eccl. 
PoL  B.  viii.  191—195.)  With  respect  to  these,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  expressions  of  the  very  same  import  occur  in 
that  part  of  the  work  which  was  published  by  Hooker  him- 
self, (lb.  B.  i.  p.  19,  21.  edit  ut  sup.)  "The  seventh 
book  (says  Dr.  Gauden)by  comparing  the  writing  of  it  with 
oilier  indisputable  papers,  or  known  manuscripts  of  Mr. 
Hooker's,  is  undoubtedly  his  own  hand  throughout."  (Life 
of  Hooker,  p.  26.) 

Note  T.  p.  260. 

Of  Beta  %  treatise  Be  triplici  Episcopatu. — I  have  not 
sjeen  the  original  work,  but  have  now  before  me  a  copy  of  a 
translation  of  it  into  English.  It  is  entitled,  "  The  Jvdge- 
ment  of  a  most  Reverend  and  Learned  Man  from  beyond 
the  8eae,  concerning  a  threefold  order  of  Bishops,  with  a 
Declaration  of  certaine  other  waigtie  points,  concerning  the 
Discipline  and  Government  of  the  Church."  C  in  eights. 
The  running  title  is  "  The  Jvdgement  of  a  Learned  man." 
Strype  says,  it  was  printed  in  the  year  1580,  and  John 
Field  was  supposed  to  be  the  translator.  (Annals,  ii.  629.) 
It  contains  the  questions  transmitted  by  Lord  G  lam  is,  the 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  which  are  six  in  number,  and  appear 
to  be  printed  at  full  length.  The  second,  which  relates  to 
Council*,  states  the  objections  which  some  urged  against 
diem,  and  which  went  to  prevent  entirely  the  holding  of 
ecclesiastical  assemblies,  unless  when  called  for  special  pur- 
i  by  the  prince. 


Note  U.  p.  251. 

Scottish  press  and  edition  of  the  Bible, — The  following 
is  one  of  the  articles  in  a  petition  which  the  Assembly  pre- 
sented to  the  Regent  in  the  month  of  August,  1574.  "  Item 
It  is  understand  to  the  Generall  Assembly  be  credible  report 
of  certain  learned  men  lately  arrived  within  this  countrcy 
that  a  firench  printer  of  the  best  renowned  this  day,  nixt 
Henricns  Stephanos,  being  banished  with  his  wife  6c  family 
from  his  countrey,  hath  offered  unto  them  to  come  in  Scot- 
land &  to  bring  with  him  three  thousand  franks  worth  of 
books,  and  to  print  whatever  he  should  be  commanded,  in  so 
much  that  there  should  not  be  a  book  printed  in  French  or 
Aknam,  but  once  in  the  year  it  should  be  gotten  of  him  If 
1st  might  have  sure  provision  of  a  yearly  pension  of  three 
hundreth  merks,  which  indeed  is  ane  offer  so  comfortable  to 
the  countrey  &  kirk  that  it  ought  not  to  be  overseen  That 
his  G.  will  consider  the  same  offer  and  take  order  therewith." 
(CaM.  M8.  ad  an.  1574.) 

I  know  no  printer  to  whom  this  description  agrees  so  well 
sjsj  Andrea*  fFeeheUus.  He  was  the  son  of  Christianus 
WecheHxis,  a  celebrated  Parisian  printer  ;  and  having  em- 
braced the  reformed  opinions,  escaped  the  Bartholomew 
massacre  under  the  protection  of  Hubert  Languet,  the  am- 
bassador of  the  court  of  8axony.  Wcchelius  quitted  France 
in  1673,  and  established  himself  at  Frankfort,  where  many 
valuable  editions  of  the  classics,  corrected  by  the  learned 
Sylburgius,  proceeded  from  his  press.  (Peignot,  Diet. 
Raison.  de  Bibliographic,  torn.  ii.  342 — 3.)  It  is  probable 
that  Melville,  on  his  return  from  Geneva,  had  an  interview 
with  him,  and  brought  home  the  information  of  his  willing- 
ness to  settle  in  Scotland. 

Among  the  "  Articles  proponit  to  his  Ma1'1*  and  counsal" 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  July, 
1680,  is  the  following.  "  9.  Because  yr  is  great  ncccssitie  of  a 
printer  within  this  countrey,  and  yr  is  a  stranger  banischit 
for  religion  callit  Vautrolier  y*  offers  to  imploy  his  labour  in 
y  amid  vocation  for  y*  weill  of  y*  countrey    It  will  please 


your  G.  ot  counsel!  to  take  ordour  heirin  as  your  G.  thinks 
meit  and  to  give  licence  ot  privilege  to  him  for  y(  effect  if  it 
salbe  thocht  expedient  be  your  G.  ot  counsel!.  (Buik  of 
Univ.  Kirk,  p.  98.) 

"  Robert  Lekprevik  Imprentar  in  Edr"  obtained,  on  the 
1 1th  of  January,  1567,  the  exclusive  privilege,  for  twenty 
years,  of  printing  all  books  in  Latin  or  English,  necessary 
"  for  the  weill  and  commoditie  of  the  lieges  of  this  real  me 
and  ala  all  sic  thingis  as  tend  to  ye  glorie  of  God."  This 
was  renewed  on  the  1  lth  of  Nov.  1670,  with  the  specifica- 
tion of  "  the  buke  callit  donatus  pro  pueris,  Rudimentis  of 
Pelisso,  The  actis  of  pari1  maid  or  to  be  maid,  The  cronicle 
of  this  realme,  The  buke  callit  regia  majestas,  The  psalmes 
of  Dauid  with  the  Inglis  and  Latino  catcchismes  Ies  &,  mair, 
The  buke  callit  the  Omeleis  for  readaris  in  kirkis,  Togid- 
der  with  ye  grammer  callit  y*  generall  grammer  to  be  vsit 
within  the  sculis  of  ye  realme  for  eruditioun  of  ye  youth." 
(Reg.  of  Privy  Seal,  vol.  xxxvii.  fol.  27.  vol.  xxxix.  fol. 
34.)  He  also  obtained  a  license  for  twenty  years,  to  print 
"  all  and  haill  ane  buke  callit  ye  Inglis  by  bill  imprented  of 
before  at  Geneva."     (Reg.  of  Privy  Seal,  April  14,  1568.) 

The  first  edition  of  the  English  Bible  printed  in  Scotland 
came  from  the  press  of  Bassandcn  and  Arbuthnot,  in  folio. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1 575,  articles  of  agreement  were 
given  in  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  approved  by  them, 
bearing :  "  Imprimis,  Ancnt  the  godly  proposition  made  to 
the  Bishops,  Superintendents,  Visitors  and  commissioners  in 
this  general  assembly,  by  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  merchant 
burges  of  Edinburgh  and  Thomas  Bassenden  printer  and 
burges  of  the  said  burgh  for  printing  and  setting  forth  of 
the  Bible  in  the  English  tounge,  conform  to  the  proof  given 
and  subscribed  with  their  hands,  its  agreed  betwixt  this 
present  assembly  and  the  said  Alexander  and  Thomas  that 
every  Bible  which  they  shall  receive  advancement  for  shall 
be  sold  in  Albis  for  4  pound  13  shill :  4  pennies,  keeping 
the  character  of  the  saids  proofs  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Assembly." — "  Item  the  kirk  hath  promised  to  deliver 
the  authoretic  copy  which  they  shall  follow  unto  them  be- 
twixt and  the  last  of  Aprile.  Certain  persons  were  ap- 
pointed to  oversee  the  copy,  but  they  merely  corrected  such 
errors  of  the  press  as  had  crept  into  former  editions,  and 
adhered  to  the  translation  which  had  been  made  and  first 
printed  at  Geneva.  "  Mr.  George  Young,  servant  to  my 
Lord  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,"  corrected  the  proof-sheets. 
Robert  Pont  composed  the  Kalendar.  (Wod row's  Life  of 
Smeton,  p.  6—8.)  The  New  Testament  was  printed  first, 
and  bears  on  the  title-page:  "At  Edinburgh  Printed  by 
Thomas  Bassandyne,  x.  d.  Lxxvr.  Cvm  Privilegio."  Bas- 
sandcn died  before  the  completion  of  the  work ;  and  the 
title  prefixed  to  the  Old  Testament  is  "  The  Bible  and  Holy 
Scriptures  conteined  in  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament — 
Printed  in  Edinbvrgh  Be  Alexander  Arbuthnet,  Printer  to 
the  Kingis  Maiestie,  dwelling  at  ye  kirk  of  feild.  1579. 
Cvm  Gratia  et  Privilegio  Regis  Maiestatis." 

The  Dedication  to  the  young  king  is  dated  "  From  Edin- 
burgh in  our  general  assemblie  the  tent  day  of  Julie  1679. — 
now  quite*  as  being  couenil  in  our  generall  assemblie,  this 
holy  boke  of  God  callit  the  Bible,  newly  imprentit,  was 
brocht  before  vs  be  the  prenter  thereof  Alexander  Arbuth- 
not (a  man  quha  hes  taken  great  paines  and  trauailes  wor- 
thie  to  be  remembred  in  this  behalfe)  and  desyrit  to  be 
dedicat  to  zour  Hienes  with  a  conuenient  preface  in  our 
common  Scottis  language,  we  cold  not  omit  nor  neglect 
the  occasion  offiit  to  do  the  same. — O  quhat  difference  may  * 
be  sene  betwene  thir  daies  of  light,  quhen  almaist  in  euerie 
priuat  house  the  buike  of  Gods  lawe  is  red  and  vnderstand 
in  oure  vulgaire  language,  and  that  age  of  darkness  quhen 
skarslie  in  ane  haill  citie  (without  the  Clostres  of  the  monkes 
and  frcyres)  culde  the  buke  of  God  anes  be  founde,  and 
that  in  ane  strange  tongue  of  latine  not  gud  but  mixed 
with  barbaritie,  used  and  red  be  fewe,  and  almaist  vnder- 
stand or  exponit  be  nane.  And  quhen  the  false  namit 
clergie  of  this  Realme,  abusing  the  gentle  nature  of  zour 
Hienes  maist  noble  Gud  shir  of  worthie  memorie  made  it  an 
cappital  crime  to  be  punishit  with  the  fyre  to  haue  or  rede 
the  new  testament  in  the  vulgare  language,  zea  and  to  make 
them  to  al  men  mare  odius,  as  gif  it  had  bene  the  detestable 
name  of  a  pernicious  secte,  they  were  named  new  testamen- 
tares." 


NOTfeS. 


In  the  year  157©  it  wm  ordsinod,  by  act  of  parliament, 
that  every  gentleman  householder  worth  Area  hundred 
mortal  of  yearly  rent,  and  every  yeoman  and  burgess  worth 
live  hundred  pound*,  should  "  have  a  bible  and  psalm  bake 
in  vulgar  language  in  thair  hous  for  the  better  instruction  of 
thame  selfns  and  yair  mmilija  in  the  knawledge  of  God," 
under  the  pain  of  ten  pound*.  (Act  Pari.  8cot.  in.  189.) 
Jun.  16,  1580,  his  Majesty  appointed  u  Johne  Williamson 
burges  of  Edr — his  general  sercheour  throuchout  ye  haill 
boundis  of  this  his  hienes  realme  to  that  effect,"  giving  him 
power  to  visit  the  houses  of  such  as  are  described  in  the  act 
of  parliament "  and  to  requyre  the  sicht  of  thair  bybill  and 
peelme  baik  gif  thai  ony  haue  to  be  markit  with  thair  awin 
name  of  the  said  John  or  his  depqttis  hand  wryte  far  es- 
chewing of  fraudfull  and  deceavabill  dealing  in  that  behalf;" 
and  if  they  have  none  to  exact  the  penalty.  (Record  of 
Privy  Seal,  vol  xlvi.  foL  129.) 

The  designation  of  "raercnant  burges  of  Edinburgh," 
given  to  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  in  the  articles  for  printing 
the  Bible,  shews  that  he  was  a  different  person  from  the 
principal  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  If  any  other  proof 
of  this  were  necessary  t  it  might  be  added,  that  Alexander 
Arbuthnot  printed  the  Acts  of  the  Parliament  held  in  1584, 
whereas  the  Principal  died  in  the  preceding  year.  (Cotnp. 
Inquis.  Retom.  Edin.  num.  39.) 

Note  V.  p.  254. 

Design*  and  conduct  of  Lennox, — Having  described 
his  companion  Monberneau,  •*  a  subtill  spreit,  a  mirrie  follow, 
able  in  bodie,  and  maist  meit  in  all  respects  for  bewitching 
of  the  youthe  of  a  prince,"  James  Melville  adds,  "  Mr.  Nicoi 
Dalgte*  tauld  me  y*  this  Monhirneaus  mother  was  a  verie 
godtie  Lady  and  schew  grait  courtessie  to  them  in  france  at 
Burge  in  Berie,  and  warnit  them  of  M.  Obigniss  sending 
in  Scotland,  Wherevpon  he  maid  aduertisment  to  the  Min- 
ist  of  Eduv."  (Diary,  p.  59.)  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Lord  Burleigh,  (Edinburgh,  Oct  6,  1580,)  says: 
"  8oudry  of  the  ministers  chosen  by  the  Synodall  assembly 
heklen  heare  on  Tuesday  last,  were  sent  to  the  kynge  to 
make  peticdn  for  reformation  in  sondry  causes,  who  for  the 
first  accusynge  monburneaw  of  paptstrey  and  other  manifest 
and  odiouse  crymes,  prayed  that  he  might  be  removed  from 
the  k.  chamber  and  presence,  or  els  to  be  reformed.  Where- 
in the  k.  alledged  he  was  a  stranger,  aud  that  they  had  no 
lawe  to  coinpeJl  hyin  And  after  Iongc  arguments  aud  shewe 
of  discontentme'  he  sayd  that  order  should  be  taken  therein. 
It  is  likely  that  after  the  end  of  this  convention  and  sight  of 
the  satlynge  of  Lcnoux  state  in  this  Kealine,  and  w'  her 
matie  Monburneaw  shall  dep*  into  ffraunce  to  the  ciTects 
rcmembred.  And  surely  in  case  he  shall  abyde  here,  und  in 
his  accustomed  lyfe  and  dealynges  he  will  fynde  some  sharpe 
measure  offered  nt  length."   (Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  vi.  71.) 

The  project  of  associating  Queen  Mary  in  the  government 
with  the  King  was  forwarded  by  Lennox.  Sir  George 
Douglas  acknowledged  that  he  was  sent  to  France  to  signify 
the  King's  consent  to  it  (Life  of  John  Durie,  p.  18.  Wod- 
row  MSS.  vol.  i.  Bibl.  Col.  Glasg.)  The  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  Scotland  (by  a  friend  and  secret  agent  of 
the  Hamiltons,  if  I  may  judge  from  presumptive  evidence) 
contains  some  curious  information  on  this  subject.  "  The 
reason  thereof  is  a  dealying  betwixt  the  King  &  the  Queen 
that  there  may  bee  an  association  in  all  negotiations  wch 
have  [has]  been  in  handlyng  of  a  long  tyme.  The  Kyng 
in  the  beginning  skayred  herewh  and  could  not  like  well  of 
it :  notwithstanding  he  continewed  in  rendrying  good  an- 
sweare  vnto  the  Queen  wherein  she  insisted  and  abowt  the 
first  of  Apryll  and  the  first  of  Maye  hir  writynges  come  to 
the  kyng  resolutely  to  haue  the  kynges  answeare  if  he  would 
agree  to  the  association  or  not.  for  in  reason  thereof  shee 
would  not  be  longer  delayed.  The  kinges  answeare  is  that 
ho  liketh  well  of  the  association  and  will  honor  hir  in  that 
and  in  all  other :  and  hathe  desyred  her  to  forme  the  asso- 
ciation and  send  it  back  wherein  yf  there  be  only  conteined 
the  dealynge  w,h  forayne  princes  and  nothing  to  prciudice 
him  in  his  government  it  shall  be  graunted  vnto.  This  an- 
sweare appearethe  rather  given  uppon  feare  than  for  love, 
albeit  divers  spie  owt  this  dealynge,  yet  there  is  none  privie 
vnto  it  except  the  duke  and  Arraine.     The  duke  is  very 


bent  a*d 


aatth  truly  to 
the  Duke  in  it  ^ 


ethtadiiectlytostsyethesasse,  for 
that  amine  can  rykeweU  of  it:  and 
association  shall  take  enact  for  the  Qi 


but  it 


that  the  kyng  looketh  for  worse  incase  he  TeaJdnotuaJs 
the  association.''  (Cotton  UB8.  Cadfe  BL  IV.  M.)  Thai 
letter  has  no  dele,  but  it  mentions  tie*"  Am  fc  ***•»>  cos» 
owt  of  flranee  some  horse  and  hamnese  to  tho  kyng; "sad 
this  present  arrived  at  Leith  on  the  9th  of  Map,  IMS.  (Ik 
CaKg.  C.  vii.  8.)  The  sanguine  hopes  with  which  *f  pW 


jeet  inspired  the  papists 


from  a 


byP.A.< 


at  Edinburgh,  to  James  ttay,  a  Jesuit  at  Pari%  11.  Jsafj 
1588.  (Calig.  0.  viL  U.) 

There  are  many  proofs  Oat  Lennox  did  not  sear  ha 
honours  with  meerass,  and  that  bis  morals  wave  very  at 
fensive  to  the  nation ;  although  the  shameless  nffodsms/sf 
Arran  attracted  greater  notice  and  indignation.  Patrick 
Galloway,  minister  of  Perth;  gives  the)  Jblkrwingscooenlof 
the  Duke's  behaviour  in  the  church,  whan  the  steads* 
blamed  the  court  for  supporting  Montgomery  bishaajof  Gas- 
gow.  «  When  I  did  speak  against  the  same,  ha  did  periaiy 
minaeeme,  and  called  me  peJtron,  viDain,  ntsadssat^wsk 
many  other  injurious  words,  and  threatened  to  run  aw 
through  with  a  rappair,  tffl  bis  Majesty  himself  waseaani- 
led  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  mourn  and  stay  the  Dakss  any 
and  mahdous  language  heard  of  all  that  stood  in  hit  Hsja- 
ness  seat,  and  uttered  pubhelv  before  the  people.  Aisr  aw) 
sermon  was  ended,  at  the  Dukes  passing  out  of  the  ask 


a  nmltipBciry  of-  othsss.  * 
othe  sup  by  the  Doha  of  € 
1  of  Trent,  his  own  letter  to  < 


door,  in  plain  language,  laying  hie  hand  upon  hit  i 
boasted  he  would  have  my  life,  and  need  diverse  eosssnssa- 
ons  and  reproachfnll  words  of  mattes  and  dessaUi."  (Aaekv 
gyof  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway  for  hbflls^MteBssLTse. 
Jurid.Edin.M.6.  9.)  A  paper  entitled  *  Not—  mating  that 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Ajmn  sought  of  old  the  wrack  of 
Religion,  the  king,  and  eomunonwsafeh,"  oa«lainattBisalkja> 
ing  particulars,  among  a  mnlnp&city  of-  othsss.  *H» 
(iyAubigney't)  convoy  to  1 
conjederat  of  tne  Council  o 

gow  and  GHasgows  letters  to  the  Pope  and  8psin,  the  i 
ings  from  foraigne  Churches  and  Christian  Princes,  Mr. 
Randolph  from  England,  William  Melvil  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange,,  the  King  of  Navarre  by  Weems  and  Bothwefl, 
with  experience,  proveth  these  things.  Alexander  Seton  in 
his  letter  confesseth  that  in  his  course  so  much  was  gained 
that  his  Ma.  mind  was  alienated  from  the  ministers,'' — "  The 
companie  brought  with  him  were  papists  by  profession,  and 
indeed  atheists,  obstinate  enemies  to  the  lungs  Crown  and 
amitie,  and  were  entertained  with  him  almost  to  his  depar- 
ture :  Montbirneau,  Keir,  Schaw,  Charles-  Gcddes,'*  Kilsyth, 
dtc, — "  The  Duke  in  his  own  person  fretted  and  was  enrag- 
ed that  he  could  not  be  avenged  on  the  ministers  who  wouU 
not  bcare  with  his  Hypocrisie  and  adulterouse  life,  where- 
with the  land  was  polluted.  He  intended  to  put  hand  on 
John  Durie  at  Dalkeith.  In  a  French  passion  be  rent  ti* 
beard,  and  thinking  to  strike  the  borde  strake  himself  in  the 
theigh,  crying,  The  Devil  for  Jo.  Durie,  which  Munbrineo 
learned  for  the  first  Lessoun  in  the  Scottish  language.*1- 
44  The  D.  said  to  the  K.  he  should  hang  the  L.  Yester  owr 
his  awin  balk  for  refusing  his  chains  which  he  wald  kaif 
gevin  to  Senr  paul." — M  He  plucked  imperionslie  Iindcar 
by  the  cioke  from  his  Ma.  in  Dalkeith." — "  After  their  has 
liar  access  to  court,  his  Ma.  chest  eara  were  frequenttie  aba* 
ed  with  unknown  Italian  and  french  formes  of  oaths.  Tkf 
maistresse  of  all  bawdrie  and  villanie,  then  lady  Marchess* 
footed  the  air  in  his  H.  audience. — By  justice  courts  the  poor 
of  the  countrie,  without  difference  of  the  guiltie  from  the  inno- 
cent, were  sold  and  ransomed  at  hundreth  pounds  the  score. 
That  monster  of  nature  called  Countess  of  Arran  controlled 
(the  Judges)  at  her  pleasure, — and  caused  sindrie  to  be 
hanged  that  wanted  their  compositions,  saying,  what  bad 
they  been  doing  all  their  dayes  that  had  not  so  much  as  fi« 
punds  to  buy  them  from  the  gallows."  (MSS.  Bibi.  JunU 
Edin.  M.  6.  8.) 

Note  W.  p.  267. 

Smeton  and  Arbvthnot  called  to  St,  Andrew. — June) 
Melville  mentions  the  design  of  obtaining  Smeton  to  bi 
minister  at  St  Andrews,  and  the  anxiety  of  his  uncle  to 


NOTES. 


have  it  accomplished.  (Diary,  p.  93.)  This  b  referred  to  in 
the  following  minute  of  the  General  Assembly,  April,  1683. 
u  8ess.  8.  Captain  Montgomery  by  the  king's  Majesty  to  lift 
whole  Assembly,  required  them  in  his  Highness  name,  see- 
ing his  Majesty  is  patrone  and  erector  of  the  Collcdge  of 
Glasgow  wherethrow  he  hath  a  care  of  the  entertainment 
and  standing  of  the  same,  that  the  Assembly  medle  not  w 
the  removing  any  of  the  members  thereof,  and  especially  of 
the  principall."  (Gald.) 

The  steps  taken  by  the  kirk  session  of  St  Andrews  to 
obtain  Arbuthnot,  are  recorded  in  the  following  minutes, 
which  contain  the  only  letter  of  that  excellent  man  that  I 
have  met  with. 

"  Die  septimo  mensis  Augusti  ano  octuagesimo  tertio. 

The  q*  day  M  Dauid  russell  at  request  of  ye  sessioun  of- 
fers  him  self  willing  &  reddy  to  ryd  to  aburdein  on  his  awin 
expenss  for  M  alex  arbuthneth  minister  and  to  bring  ane  di- 
rect ens'  fra  y«  said  M  Alex  in  wreit  quhidder  he  will  coi 
or  no1  w*  yis  conditioun  y1  y«  said  M  Dauid  be  no*  burde 
to  ryde  y*  next  tyme  for  y°  said  M  Alex  in  cais  he  conde- 
scend to  cum,  The  session  thinks  gude  yis  oner  be  intii 
to  provest  bailzes  <fc  counsall. 

Die  mercurii  vigesimo  octavo  Augusti  ano  lxxxiii. 

The  qlk  day  comperit  M  Dauid  Russell  bailze  quha  being; 
•and  from  the  counsall  of  town  &  sessioun  to  aburdein  to 
M  Alex  Arbuthneth  mr  principal!  of  y*  college  of  Aburdein, 
to  desyr  him  to  address  him  self  to  yis  citie  to  be  ordir 
pastor  of  St.  And*  conforme  to  y"  generall  ordinance  of  J- 
generall  assemble,  and  y*  said  M  Alex*  promis  maid  to  y"  town 
to  y*  eflbct  and  for  y*  said  M  Alex*  ens'  yrto  The  said  M 
Dauid  for  diligence  producit  y*  said  M  Alex"  ansr  in  wrcit 
direct  to  y*  sessioun  o/  of  y6  tenor  followis : 

The  comfort  of  y«  holie  Spreit  for  salutations.    Belouit  in 
y*  Lord,  efter  my  maist  hartly  commendations,  pleis  I  re- 
sjaoit  i&  letter  requesting  me  to  addres  my  self  to  y*  charge 
in  S»  And*  according  to  y«  ordinance  of  j*  last  assemblie  ql* 
trewfie  I  wald  maist  glaidlie  obey  if  I  wer  vtherwise  fire,  and 
of  honestie  and  conscience  my1  weill  leif  yis  towne,  lyk<  ■ 
y  beraris  of  y*  lr  my  lord  of  mrche  his  seruitor,  and   \J 
Dauid  Russell  hes  omittit  na  diligence  to  do  yr  charge,  nor 
na  persuasions  to  move  me  to  y*  same  effect;  bot  as  I  hi 
writtin  baith  to  my  lord,  and  y"  town  of  trcnth  yr  be  present- 
lie  sic  stoppis  &  impediments  of  my  transporting,  and  just 
causis  to  retein  me  heir,  and  chieflie  no  sufficient  provision 
maid  for  yis  vniversite  y*  nather  presentlie  can  I  addres  in- 
to remove  nor  ait  can  I  see  how  ye  same  may  be  hastel 
done  w^out  inconvenientis  to  yis  cuintric  in  generall  and  to 
me  in  particular,  q*  I  dowt  no*  y'  assemblie  haoing  deebplie 
considderit  al  things  will  reasonablie  regard  as  zor  W.  a] 
will  pacientlie  receve  for  my  present  excuis.  referring  fore 
to  my  writing  send  to  my  lord  erle  of  marche,  dc  y"  town  of 
&  And*  for  I  constantlie  affirm  y1  if  I  may  be  free  yr  is  na 
enmpanie  among  quhome  I  wald  mair  glaidlie  trauell  nor 
amang  zoo,  as  he  knawis  quho  jugis  y*  secretis  of  hartis  to 
qaheis  almytie  protectioun  I  maist  hartlie  commit  zou.  from 
our  college  ye  xii  of  august  yo*  brother  to  be  commandit  in 
ye  Lord 

M  Arbuthnet 
And  forder  ye  said  M  Dauid  declarit  y1  at  j*  said  M  Alex"1 
desyre,  he  hes  purchest  or  soveraine  lords  charge  direct  Ifi 
y*  said  M  Alex  to  charge  him  to  adres  himself  heir  wt  all 
diligence  q1k  charge  is  direct  to  him  als  w*  Walter  Todrig  m< 
singer,  and  yis  day  audit  dayis  w!  goddis  grace  be  sal  schi 
y*  said  charge  <fc  execution  yrof,  w,  y*  said  M  Alexr  mynd  & 
ansr  yrin."    (Record  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  St.  Andrews.) 

The  Genera]  Assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow  in  A  pi 
1681,  hsd  appointed  Arbuthnot  to   lie   minister  of  N< 
Aberdeen.    "Maister  Alexr  Arbuthnot  transportit  to  ye 
ministrie  of  Abd"  and  ordanit  to  demitt  y*  principalitie  of  tnr 
Colledge  in  favours  of  Mr.  Nicoll  Dalgleisch."  Buik  of 
Univ.  Kirk,  t  102,  b.) 

Note  X.  p.  259. 

Melville' t  Trial. — The  following  is  the  testimonial  given 
him  by  the  university. 

8eeing  that  the  winderful  providence  of  God  has  from  til 
eternity  ordeaned,  and  the  Scriptures  plainly  forwarned,  thai 


of  necessity  sclandcrs  should  arise,  to  the  effect  that  his  oun 
Elect  should  be  tryed,  and  our  master  Christ,  of  this  point 
in  special  I,  hath  made  his  Faithful)  servants  forsren,  that 
they  should  be  drauen  Before  the  Tribunal!  seals  of  princes, 
and  calumniously  delated;  as  also  the  Experience  of  all 
Ages,  from  time  to  time  till  our  dayes,  has  sealed  this  as 
an  undoubted  Truth :  we  tho*  ft  nothing  strange  to  hear 
our  brother  Mr.  Androu  Melvil  provest  of  the  New  Colledge, 
calumniously  traduced  to  your  Majesty  and  H  Council,  as  a 
seditious  subject,  tending  be  his  doctrine,  to  call  your  croun 
in  question,  and  to  steal  the  hearts  of  your  M.  subjects  from 
your  obedience,  and  to  that  effect  charged  this  day,  as  we 
are  credibly  informed  \  yet,  notwithstanding,  being  bound 
and  obliged  of  y(  Christian  duety,  whereby  we  ought  to 
glorifie  God,  In  giveing  faithful!  Testimony  to  his  Truth ; 
and  of  that  debtfull  obedience,  wherby  every  one  of  us  is 
bound  to  your  H.  in  particular,  We  Rjkctor,  Deans  of 
Faculties,  professors,  Regents,  and  masters,  within  the  uni- 
versity of  Sainct  Andrewes,  convecned  together  in  the  fear 
of  God,  after  calling  upon  his  name,  have  thought  it  meet, 
to  send  furth  this  our  testimony,  be  our  commissioners  Ap- 
pointed for  that  effect  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  Mr.  Robert  Wil- 
kie,* to  your  M.  and  H.  council,  wherby  wo  will  most 
Humbly  crave,  that  your  M.  &  H.  council  be  fully  pers wa- 
ded and  out  of  doubt,  That  whatsomever  is  laid  to  our 
Brothers  charge,  so  long  as  he  occupy ed  the  chair  of  verity, 
and  place  in  schools  within  this  city,  as  it  is  False  and 
Fained  of  it  self,  so  it  is  only  Forged  of  the  Devil  and  his 
instruments,  to  bring  the  Faithful  servants  of  God  in  Con- 
tempt and  Hatred  of  their  supreme  Magistrat,  q*h  God  for- 
bid. For  as  we  wer  continual  and  diligent  Auditors  of  his 
Doctrine ;  so  we  bear  him  faithful  record  in  God,  and  in 
conscience,  that  we  heard  nothing  out  of  his  mouth,  neither 
in  doctrine  nor  application,  which  tended  not  directly  to  the 
Glory  of  God,  to  the  establishment  of  your  M.  croun,  and 
to  every  one  of  our  particular  comforts  and  edification,  And 
whensoever  the  occasion  offered  itself  in  special,  to  speak  of 
your  M.  In  God  and  in  conscience  ju  we  have  said,  wo 
heard  him  never  but  in  Great  Zeal,  and  Earnest  Prayer 
recommend  your  M.  estate,  into  his  protection  ;  exorting 
always  all  manner  of  subjects,  to  acknowledge  their  obedi- 
ence to  v*  meanest  magistrate,  your  H.  subjects;  as  bearing 
a  portion  of  that  Image,  for  which  they  arc  called  Gods  on 
earth.  Therfor  we  most  humbly,  in  all  Reverence,  wold 
crave  of  your  M.  <fc  H.  Counsel,  not  to  be  slandered  or 
offended,  in  this  Incident ;  for  as  it  is  one  of  the  proper 
effects  of  the  word  of  God,  60  its  the  ordinary  way,  whereby 
God  brings  about  his  oun  work  to  the  Glory  of  his  oun 
name,  to  the  comfort  of  the  Godly,  and  to  the  closing  of  tho 
blasphemous  mouths  of  the  supposts  of  Sathan,  who  are 
not  ashamed  in  so  manifest  a  light,  so  horribly  to  lye  upon 
the  Servant  of  God.  and  for  verification  hereof  we  have 
subscribed  thir  presents,  with  our  Hands,  and  have  ordaned 
our  seal  to  be  affixed  thereto.  At  Saint  Andrews  the  8  day 
of  February,  1584. 

Mr  James  Wilkie  Rector 

Mr  James  Martine  Dean  of  Faculty 

Mr  John  Robertson  Professor  of  Theology 

Mr  James  Melvil  Professor  of  Theology 

Mr  William  Wallat  Professor  of  the  Mathematick* 


Mr  Robert  Bruce 
Mr  Thomas  Buchanan 
Mr  Robert  Inscho 
Mr  David  Monypennie 
Mr  Robert  Wilkie 
Mr  William  Marche 
Mr  William  Cranston 
Mr  James  Robertson 
Mr  John  Caldcleuch 
Mr  John  Malcomb 
Mr  And  Duncan 
Mr  David  Martine 
Mr  John  Rutherford 
(Cald.  III.  p.  304—306. 
Melville,  MSS.  vol.  xiv.  Bibl. 


Mr  Archibald  Moncrcif 
Mr  Walter  Abcrcrummie 
Mr  David"  Blvth 
Mr  Mark  Ker 
Mr  Gawin  Borthwick 
Mr  John  Lickprevik 
Mr  Andrew  Inglis 
Mr  David  Inglis 
Mr  William  Murrey 
Mr  James  Aiton 
Mr  Hector  Monro 
Mr  James  Bennet 

Wod  row's  Life  of  Andrew 
Col.  Glasg.) 


»  In  the  accompli  of  the  university  for  the  year  1583.  is  the  follow- 
ing article  of  discharge :  "  It.  vi.  lib.  dai.  M.  Rob.  Wilkie  Commian- 
rio  Univ*  in  causa  M.  Andres*  Melvta.* 


*M 


NOTft0* 


NotoY.n.»tt. 

Apod  HaUennlhons  xvni*  ftF« 

Anno  etc  tax1**. 

Sederunt 

Colinus  ergadie  conies 
Jacobus  comet  de  arrane 
Dauid  comes  de  craufurd 
Joannes  comes  de  Montana 
Joannes  cornea  de  mortoon 
Jacobus  comes  de  glencairne 
Jacobas  d«  de  down 
Thirlstane 

Commendatarius  de  Colroa 
Caprintoun 
Cllciisregri 
Mnrdocairnj 
Prior  de  blantyii 


Mr  of  requeistis. 

ltr.Mfro  ifc|uii«    Forsamekle  as  maister  andro  mehiile  proves! 
i*******.      rf       new  eoXMge  tf  Sanctandroia  Being 

callit  befoir  the  kingis  maiestie  and  lordis  of  his  secreit 
counsale,  And  he  comperand  personalis  wes  inmiirit  vpoun 
certane  thingis  laid  to  his  charge  spokin  be  him  in  his  ser- 
mon maid  in  y*  kirk  of  Sanctandrois  vpoun  the  day  of 
Januar  last  bypast,  oflensiue  and  sklanderous  to  y*  kingis 
maiestie,  Eftir  aindrie  alledgeancee  maid  be  y*  said  Mr.  andro 
for  declyning  of  y*  judgment  and  protestationis  tending  to 
y*  same  effect  At  last  being  inqoint  gif  a  minister  speiking 
in  pulpett  that  q'k  aalbe  alledgit  to  be  treasoua  aucht  to  be 
tryit  ysixfoir  y«  king  in  y"  first  instance  or  not,  Ansuerit  yat 
altho1  y«  speiche  wer  alledgit  to  be  treasoun  xit  y*  tryell  in 
y*  first  instance  aught  not  to  be  befoir  y*  king  hot  befoir  y« 
kirk,  Qmpon  his  hienes  and  his  secreit  counsale,  ffindis  yat 
his  hienes  and  not  j*  kirk  is  Judge  in  y*  first  instance  in 
caussis  of  treasoun  q'sumeuir,  And  in  respect  of  y*  said 
maister  androis  proceidingis  and  behaveor  am  oft  declyning 
his  maiesteis  judgment  And  Sua  refuising  to  acknauledge 
his  hienes  royall  estait  and  ane*,  As  alsua  to  obiect  aganis 
y*  witnessis  sumond  for  the  tryell  of  y*  said  mater,  Clamyng 
to  y*  priuiledge  of  certane  actis  of  parliament  and  secreit 
counsale  concerning  ye  iurisdictioun  of  ye  kirk  Quhilkis 
being  producit  red  and  consider! t  wer  fund  to  contcne  na  sic 
priuiledge  nor  liber  tie  grantit  to  y*  kirks  to  cognosce  in 
raateris  of  tressoun  in  the  first  instance  as  wes  alle1  be  him 
Ansuering  alsua  moist  proudlie  irreuerentlie  and  contempt- 
uously that  ye  law  is  of  God  w1  y*  law  is  and  practik  obseruit 
within  yis  cuntrie  were  peruertit  and  not  obseruit  in  this 
cais,  And  last  yat  he  had  spokin  all  yat  he  had  to  say 
adlierand  to  his  former  protestationis  His  maiestie  wt  auise 
of  ye  saidis  lordis  of  his  secreit  counsale  In  yir  respectis 
declaris  yp  said  maister  andro  to  be  worthie  to  be  comittit  to 
ward  in  his  hienes  castell  of  blaknes  and  forder  pvneist  in 
his  pcrsoun  and  gudis  at  his  hienes  will,  Thairfoir  ordanis 
Lres  to  be  direct  to  ye  masr  of  counsale  or  vther  officear  of 
armes  To  pas  and  in  his  hienes  Name  and  auc,ie  Comand 
and  charge  ye  said  maister  andro  metuille,  To  pas  and  entir 
his  persoun  in  ward  w*in  ye  said  castell  of  blaknes,  Thairin 
to  remane  vpoun  his  awin  expensis  during  his  hienes  will 
And  ay  and  quhill  he  be  fired  be  his  maiestie  within  ten 
houris  nixtcftir  he  be  chargit  yrto  vndcr  the  pane  of  rebel- 
lioun  and  putting  of  him  to  y°  home,  and  gif  he  failze  y.in 
y  snidis  ten  houris  being  bypast  to  denuce  him  his  maiesteis 
rebell  and  put  him  to  ye  home,  And  to  eschcit  and  inbring 
etc  And  that  ane  Lre  be  direct  for  his  ressait  in  ward,  win 
y*  said  castell.     (Record  of  Privy  Council.) 

Note  AA.  p.  265. 

Presentation  of  the  principalitie  of  v«  new  College  of  St 
And.     To  Mr  Johne  Kobertsoun. 

Ure  soverane  lord  ordanis  ane  he  to  be  made  vnder  the 
previe  snail  be  ring  y*  forsamekle  as  his  mat'"  being  surelie 
informite  of  the  depairting  out  of  the  reaime  of  Mr  Andro 
Melven  principall  of  y*  new  Colleige  callit  the  pedagoge  in 


yairof  quha  has  pass*  ont  of  this 
laiftysaUCoUsicsvoadJt 


of  ffekLwanJ 


**  an«*in«aei 

end  instructioun  to  y*  grit*  psehsfiee  of  jp 

decay  of  god  Ires  win  this  reaime  sad  his 

god  nrynd  and  opposition*  to  fortefie  nMOtstie  dfc  1 

y*cursof  Isiniingmcressofgud  lettora  and  intnr  arln  the 

reaime  and  spoonlne  to  aio  v?  said  Gotta%a  and  nooasjoea 

restorit  redintagrat  and  restabnait  in  svjdlif  fsfcjsaidexercsisi 

yairof  Thairfoir  and  for  j9  enact  folraeid  lfe  Ml**  ken  «*  y* 

andron*  qohois  predioaasors  foqndit  oYsractit  y*  aawi  CoMfe 
to  place  qualefett  Sl  hank  men  to  be  i 
speeielie  Mr  Johne  robertsoone  qoho  k  i 
maister  of  aold  to  be  principall  Mr  yairof  to  i 
and  admit  Bnrseri*  and  par  scoilhus  yairin  to  tak  order  for 
y*  rentis  frutlis  dewteis  pfofeittsi  omoJwnenfaB  of  the  ssM 
CollaigeofycropeacatirofGcd  1"  v*  foniacoir  fonrasme 
And  sic  lyk  aeirBe  in.  tyme  evteinge  And  to  appoint  ssk 
personis  as  yai  puss  for  y*  ingadering  and  mbringings  of  the 
saidis  rentis  and  froiti*  for  sustentaene  of  die  seMsKn 
regents  and  bursars  for  instrneting  of  y*  yosjinoheid  in  goo* 
literature  and  science  and  to  do  all  cV  svndrte  things?  y* 
belangs  to  the  ry»  and  dew  admnustreofaie  of  Jhe  said  Col- 
laige  firm  dtstabill  balding  q>umever  the  said  bischope  sail 
do  yairin  anent  the  premiesis.  Ordaninge  fha  lordaiaf# 
secreit  couneeill  and  session  to  direct  b«s  of  hornins;  mas 
ane  sopt»  chairge  of  tendayis  abnarfie  aft  j»  iastenceofThs 
said  hisehope  Mr  Johne  robertsoone  and  A  ▼decs  aa  sail  be 
appointkbey^for  y*  inbringing  of  *•  saidis  reauis  of  y* 
crope  Sl  seir  of  God  foirsaid  and  stelyk  Bstriie  in  tjnsa  cAst* 
ing  to  the  efiect  absAwritten  daachergiiig  ba  jb.  pmls  al 
▼ders  economus  intromettars  foctors  or  vdia  ] 
tittiU  gift  or  ncanos  of  foctoria  arecading  y*  slafe  of  j 
to  iatromet  or  vplift  ony  ofy*fintto  rentis  j 
mttis_of  ?•  said  CoUaige  in  manor  abouwnton  i 
tiTinon  fowani  fiprat°iifTr  and  pom 
uwdkannozit  to  the  saidColk^e  raddslie  ana*  obays 
inallhajikninpaynAofy«ssidiaria>ofr«^ 
of  God  to  yam  yair  foctors  and  servitors  aianetiaa  and  y1  y 
said  lr*  be  eztendit  dee.  SobacriuU  at  hojyrodhooo  yezzn 
day  of  fobruar  Anno  d»  1684 yoiris.  (Rajfcetor  of  J*iassnU 
tions  to  Benefices.    VoL  n.  £  114.) 

Note  BB.  p.  267-8. 

Royal  Charge*  to  Melville. — At  Halyrud-  Ad  wriut 
house  the  26  day  of  May  the  year  of  God  **• Aainw  "** 
1586  years,  the  Kings  Maj.  and  Lords  of  Secret  Council 
having  consideration  of  the  disordered  estate  of  the  Univer- 
sitie  of  81  Andrews,  occasioned  for  the  most  part  be  the 
Diascntion  and  Diversitie  betwixt  Patrick  Bishop  of  S*  An- 
drews, and  Mn  Andrew  and  James  Melvills  Masters  of  the 
New  Colledge  within  the  same,  their  favourers  and  adher- 
ents, to  the  great  slander  of  the  Kirk,  Division  of  the  said 
Universitie,  and  decaying  of  Learning,  and  all  virtuous  exer- 
cise within  the  same,  spcciallie  of  theologie,  whereof  the 
said  New  Colledge  was  appointed  to  have  been  a  seminarie 
within  this  Reaime,  albeit  be  occasion  of  the  said  Diversitie 
and  variance,  the  ordinal  profession  thereof  has  been  dis- 
continued thir  two  years  bygane  to  the  great  encouragement 
of  the  adversers  of  the  true  and  Christian  Religion,  and 
allurement  of  a  great  number  of  Jesuits  within  the  realms 
for  the  aversion  thereof  and  the  erection  again  of  Antichrnv 
tian  papistrie,  condemned  be  God,  and  be  his  Hieness  Lawes, 
for  repressing  of  whose  practices,  and  continuing  of  the  Exer- 
cise of  Theologie  within  the  said  Universitie  in  the  mean 
time,  his  H.  with  advice  foresaid,  ordeans  the  said  Mr  An- 
drew to  pass  immediate  lie  to  Angus,  Mema,  Perth,  and 
other  parts  of  the  North  where  he  may  understand  anie  of 
the  saids  Jesuites  to  be,  to  conferr  with  them,  and  travel!  so 
far  as  in  him  lyes  to  reduce  them  to  the  true  and  Christian 
Religion  presently  professed  and  acknowledged  be  bis  Maj. 
and  this  whole  reaime,  and  in  case  he  shall  find  them  obsti- 
nate, to  delate  them  to  his  Maj.  and  his  Secret  Council  to  be 
tane  order  with  according  to  his  H.  Lawes  and  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, enduring  the  which  time  and  travel!,  his  Hieness 
has  dispensed,  and  be  the  tenour  hereof  dispenses  with  his 
ordinarie  profession,  and  exercise  within  the  said  New  Col- 
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ledge,  and  appoints  the  same  to  vaike  untill  his  returning, 
Commanding  in  the  mean  time  the  said  Mr  James  to  attend 
upon  his  own  place  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  com- 
mitted to  his  care  and  teaching,  as  he  wOl  answer  to  God 
and  his  H.  and  to  the  Intent,  that  the  said  exercise  of  The- 
ologie  may  be  continued  within  that  Universitie,  his  Hieness 
with  advice  forsaid  ordeans  and  commands  the  said  Bishop 
la  teach  weeklie  two  Lessons  of  Theologie  within  S.  Salvu- 
tors  Colledge  one  upon  Tuesday,  and  another  upon  Thurs- 
day everie  week,  beginning  upon  the  first  tuisday  of  Junie 
next,  and  so  continuing  ay  and  while  his  Maj.  take  farther 
order  thereanent  and  that  but  prejudice  of  his  ordinar  preach- 
ing unto  a  particular  flock  where  unto  he  is  astricted  be  the 
late  Conference,  and  that  Letters  be  directed  hereupon  if 
need  be,  charging  everie  one  of  the  said  persons  to  do  ac- 
cordingly as  they  will  answer  to  his  Maj.  upon  their  obedi- 
ence at  their  uttermost  charge  and  perril. 

Extractnm  ex  Libris  Actorum  8ecreti  Concilii  per  me 
Joannem  Andro  Clericum  Deputatum  ejusdem  sub  meis 
eigne  &  subscriptione  manuatibus. 

Joannes  Andro. 
(Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  Rob.  III.  6.  17.  p.  219.) 

The  following  charge  taken  from  Calderwood,  (MS.  vol. 
ir.  SA  is  corrected  by  another  copy  which  Wodrow  has  in- 
serted in  his  Life  of  Andrew  Melville.  (MSS.  vol.  xiv. 
Bibl.  Col.  Glasg.) 

Principal!  and  Masters  of  the  New  Colledge.  we  greet  you 
well.  For  as  much  as  we  are  informed  certainly,  That  upon 
the  8undays,  you  assemble  to  your  selves,  a  number  both 
of  burgh  and  land,  and  preaches  to  them  in  the  English 
Tongue,  and  inveigh  against  the  late  Agreement  qch  by  the 
advice  of  the  G.  Assembly,  was  appointed  for  the  Quictnes 
of  the  Kirk  and  Realm ;  qrby  great  inconveniencys  may 
ensue:  specially  the  Division  of  the  members  of  the  univer- 
sity, Gentlemen  and  Burgesses,  who  by  y1  means  are  ab- 
stracted from  their  parish  kirk  and  pastors  there ;  We  willing 
that  no  such  occasion  should  ensue,  and  for  the  wellfare  and 
quietnes  of  the  Toun  and  kirk  there  have  By  thir  presents 
tho*  Good,  That  ye  contean  yourselves  within  the  Bound? 
of  your  own  vocation  &  calling,  and  in  such  languages  as 
ye  profess  for  the  Instruction  of  the  youth  and  that  in  no 
wise  ye  attempt  Doctrine  in  English  to  y*  people  of  the 
parish,  we  gave  our  commandment  to  Mr.  Andreu  Melvill 
returning  to  the  Colledge,  that  he  should  not  in  any  sort 
preach  to  the  people ;  wherein  if  either  ye  or  he  contineu  we 
will  take  further  order  in  time  coming,  that  our  appointment 
be  not  so  lightly  regarded.  Thoswe  committ  you  to  God, 
From  Hallyroodhous  the  4.  of  Feb.  1586. 

James  Rex, 

Note  CC.  p.  285. 

OfJamei1*  conduct  en  the  Execution  of  Queen  Mary, — 
Lord  Hamilton  having  been  employed  by  Courcelles,  the 
French  ambassador,  to  speak  to  James  of  his  mother's  danger ; 
"The  kings  answere  was,  that  the  Queene,  his  mother, 
might  well  drink  the  ale  and  beere  which  her  selfe  had 
brewed ;  ffurther  that  having  bound  her  selfe  to  the  Queene 
of  England  to  doe  nothing  againste  her,  she  ought  to  have 
kept  her  promise  :  notwithstanding  that  he  woulde  no  waye 
fiule  in  his  dutie  and  natorall  obligatione  he  ought  her/' 
To  8ir  George  Douglas,  who  represented  to  him  how 
discreditable  it  would  be  to  him  to  allow  Elizabeth  to  put  his 
mother  to  death,  the  king  said  that  he  knew  u  she  bore  him 
no  more  good  will  than  she  did  the  Queene  of  England — 
and  that  in  truth  it  was  meete  for  her  to  meddle  with  noth- 
ing but  prayer  and  servinge  of  God."  The  Earl  of  Both- 
well  being  asked  by  the  King  what  he  should  do  if  Eliza- 
beth asked  his  consent  to  proceed  against  his  mother,  said, 
"yf  he  did  suffer  it  he  were  worthie  to  be  hanged  the  nexte 
daye  after;  whereat  the  Kinge  laughed  and  said,  he  would 
prouid  for  that."  (Courcelles  to  the  King  of  France,  Oct.  4, 
1586.)  u  The  nohilitie  believe  indeed  that  thcr  is  some  se- 
crete intelligence  betweene  the  Queene  of  Englande  and 
the  Kinge,  which  is  the  rather  confirmed  becaus  the  Kings 
8ecretare  and  Grawe  were  onlie  made  privie  to  the  said 
Keiths  instructiones,  "dec  (Same  to  same,  Nov.  80.)  The 
Master  of  Gray's  embassy  confirms  them  in  this  opinion, 
"and  that  the  Kinge  of  8cotts  win  not  declare  him  selfe 


openly  against  her  (Elizabeth')  though  his  mother  be  put  to 
death,  vnlesse  the  Queene  and  the  Statts  would  deprive  him 
of  his  right  to  that  crownc,  which  bimselfe  hath  vttered  to 
Earl  Bothewill  and  Chcvaleire  Scaton."  (Dec.  31.)  Alex- 
ander Stewart,  sent  in  the  company  of  the  ambassadors 
*'  with  more  secret  charge,"  had  said  to  Elizabeth,  "  were  she 
even  deude,  yf  the  king  at  first  shewed  him  selfe  not  con- 
tented therewith  they  might  easily  satisfy  him  in  sending 
him  doges  and  deare."  On  being  informed  of  this,  "  the 
kinge  was  in  mar vi lose  collore  and  sware  and  protested  be- 
fore God  that  yf  Steuard  came  he  would  hange  him  before 
he  piitt  off  his  bootcs,  and  yf  the  Queene  medled  with  his 
mothers  life,  she  should  knowe  he  would  follow  somewhat 
else  then  dogges  and  dcare."  (Feb.  10.)  Courcelles  expres- 
ses his  fears  that  if  Mary's  execution  should  happen,  James 
would  "digeste  it  as  pattently  as  he  hath  done  that  which 
passed  between  the  Queene  of  England  and  Alexander 
8tuard,  whose  excuse  he  hath  well  allowed,  and  vseth  the 
man  as  well  as  before."  (Feb.  28.)  On  the  arrival  of  the 
intelligence  of  Mary's  execution,  Courcelles  "  bclieveth  in 
truth  that  the  king  is  greatly  afflicted  with  this  accidente." 
(March  8.)  But  when  Gray  was  banished,  the  Queen's 
death  was  not  mentioned  among  the  grounds,  "  lest  ho 
should  have  accused  others."  And  when  the  Estates  twiee 
requested  the  King  to  revenge  his  mother's  death,  and  offer- 
ed their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  cause,  he  merely  "thanked 
them,  and  said  he  would  open  his  intentions  afterwards." — 
(June  6.  and  August — ) 

The  above  quotations  are  made  from  "Ane  Extracte 
gathered  out  of  Monsieur  Courcelles  Negociation  in  Scot- 
land from  4th  October  1586,  to  28th  September  1587  :  "  in 
the  possession  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Lo- 
thian. This  is,  I  presume,  the  same  with  that  in  Cotton 
MSS.  Calig.  C.  ix.  233.  It  is  very  singular  that  nearly  a 
month  should  have  elapsed  before  Mary's  execution  was 
known  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  year  1585,  when  Stirling 
was  taken  by  the  banished  lords,  Elizabeth's  ministers  at 
London  had  intelligence  of  the  fact  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  it  happened. — (Melville's  Diary,  p.  165.) 

Note  DD.  p.  302* 

Of  Melville* %  Poem  on  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Anne 
of  Denmark.— The  title  of  this  poem  is  "  ZTE4ANIZK10N. 
Ad  Scotia?  Regem,  habitvm  in  Coronatione  Regine.  17.  Maij 
1590.  Per  Andream  Meluinum.  Pro.  16.  13.  lustitia 
stabilit  thronum  Regis.  Edinbvrgi  Excvdebat  Robert vs 
Walde  graue  An.  Dom.  1590.  Cum  priuilegio  Regali." 
4to.  five  leaves.  The  poem  is  republished  in  Delitim  Poe- 
tarvm  Scotorum.  torn.  ii.  p.  71 — 76.  On  the  back  of  the 
title-page  of  the  original  edition  are  the  following  lines,  in 
which  the  author  apologizes  for  the  haste  with  which  the 
poem  was  composed  and  published,  and  ingeniously  alludes 
to  the  late  voyage  of  the  royal  bridegroom. 

Ad  Regem. 

Quod  fed  dixique  tuo,  Rex  inclyte,  iubso, 
Ecce  iubes  volitet  docta  per  ora  virum. 

Jussisti  quod  here,  ego  hodie :  eras  ibit  in  orbem : 
Et  properatum  adeo  pnscipitabis  opus? 

Precipita,  per  me  ire  licet  quo  authore  volasti 
Trans  mare.  Son  eadem  fors  erit:  vrget  amor. 

James  must  have  been  pleased  with  the  conceit  expressed 
in  the  two  concluding  lines,  and  with  the  following  address  in 
the  poem  itself,  which  pays  a  flattering  compliment  to  his 
gallantry  in  braving  the  winter  sea,  and  to  (what  he  was  no 
less  proud  of)  his  poetical  achievements : 

Ferguso  generate,  poli  eertissima  proles, 
Quot  reges  tulit  olim  orbis,  quot  regno  Britannus, 
Tot  regnis  augende  hsres,  tot  regibus  orte, 
Tot  reges  geniture  olim  fcelicibus  astris, 
Lctus  in  optate  Sanctis  amplexibus  Anns  : 
Anns),  cuius  amor  te  tot  vada  cerula  mensum, 
Tot  scopulos,  tot  prsruptas  saxa  ardua  runes, 
Tantam  Hyemem,  tot  facta  feris  et  inhospita  teaqua 
I     Raptauit,  gehdisque  morantem  distulit  oris, 
[     Quam  procul  a  patria,  ac  populo  regnieque  reliotis 
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Tam  propior  Phmbo,  Musis  loeem  annuo  ononis,    - 
Dum  canimiu  decui  omne  tuum,  decus  omne  tuorum, 
Rex  Ucoaa,  decus  Muaerum  et  ApoUtnia  ingena, 

The  theme  of  the  Stephanitkitn  is  the  right  government 
eft  kingdom.  After  a  description  of  theeares  which  environ 
a  crown,  and  the  email  number  of  those  who  have  swayed 
the  aceptre  with  credit  to  themselves  and  benef t  to  their 
people,  whose  names,  according  to  the  saying  of  an  Astatic 
monarch, 

Una\  omnes  inacribi  nno  posse  annulo,  et  unft 
Incladi  gemma,  fulvum  que  dlvidit  auram; 
the  poet  inquires  into  the  causes  which  incite  men  to.  coved 
this  dangerous  eminence, — the  secret  impulse  of  nature,  the! 
innate  desire  of  distinction,  conaciousness  of  talents  or  of 
birth,  thirst  for  persona!  glory  or  family  aggrandizement, 
patriotism,  and  that  more  exalted  and  sacred  flame  which 
seeks,  by  a  faithful  administration  of  a  terrestrial  kingdom, 
to  obtain  a  celestial  and  unfading  crown. 

Vis  arcana  natural,  et  eonscia  fati 
Semina: 

Levat  alta  laborem 
Gloria,  celai  animi  pennis  sublimibus  apta. 
Quid  studium  humani  generis!  quid  fluids  virtu 
Ignaus)  impanene  vmbre  atque  ignobilis  oti  1 
•  ••••• 

Et  pnsdulce  decus  patria :  populique  Patrumque, 
Vel  bello  qusrenda  aalus,  per  mills  pericla, 
Mille  neces,  et  morte  ipsa  quod  durius  usquam  est! 
Quo  patrisj  non  raptet  amor  ccelestis,  dc  subs 
ufSther  is,  sterna  regem  qua)  luce  coronet  t 

The  prince  described  is  of  course  a  patriot  king :  but  the 
author  does  not  maintain,  (as  Archbishop  Adamaon  had 
accused  him  of  doing,)  that  popular  election  is  the  only 
legitimate  mode  of  investing  a  pnnce  with  the  aceptre : 

Sen  lectus  magno  e  populo,  asu  natus  avito 
In  eotio,  vel  lege  nova,  vel  more  vetuoto, 
Sortitus  sceptrique  decus  regnique  coronem. 

He  does  not  touch  the  harsh  string  of  resistance  to  rulers 
who  abuse  their  power,  but  he  strongly  reprobates,  and  con- 
demns to  the  Stygian  lake  whence  it  ascended,  the  pestilen- 
tial  principle,  that  kings  are  born  for  themselves,  and  that 
their  will  is  their  law : 

Stat  regi,  ut  regni  Domino,  pro  lege  voluntas : 
Talia  dicta  vomit  diris  e  faucibus  Orcus. 
•  #•••# 

Est  pccus,  est  pejor  pccude,  est  fera  bellua,  soli 
Qui  sibi  so  natum  credit :  qui  non  nisi  in  ipso 
Cogitat  imperium  imperio :  qui  denique  secum 
Non  putat  ipse  datum  se  civibus,  at  sibi  cives. 

The  marriage  of  James,  with  its  attendant  solemnities, 
was  celebrated  by  other  poets  besides  Melville.  Among 
these  were  Hercules  Rollock,  and  Adrian  Damman.  "  De 
Avgustissimo  Jacobi  6.  Scotorum  Kegis,  &  Anno) — conju- 
gio:  13.  Calend.  Septemb.  1589  in  Dania  celebralo: — 
Epithalamivm  Ad  eamdem  Annam,  Serenissiraara  8cotorum 
Reginam.  Hercule  Rolloco  Scoto  auctore.  Edinburgi  Ex- 
cudebat  Henricvs  Chartoris.  1589."  Ten  leaves  in  4to. 
"  Schediasmata  Hadr.  Dammanis  A  Disterveld  Gandavensis 
— Edinburpi  Excvdebat  Robertvs  Walde-graue.  An.  Dom. 
1590."  I  in  fours.  This  last  collection  consists  of  a  Greek 
and  Latin  poem  on  the  marriage,  and  of  Latin  poems  on 
the  storm  which  drove  the  Queen  to  Norway,  the  King's 
voyage,  the  coronation,  and  the  public  entrance  into  Edin- 
burgh. Prefixed  to  the  work  arc  encomiastic  verses  by  Mel-  I 
ville  in  Latin,  and  by  Robert  Pont  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Damman  gives  a  poetical  description  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
Coronation,  in  the  course  of  which  ho  praises  the  sermon 
preached  by  Galloway,  and  especially  the  prayer  offered  up 
by  Bruce. 

Conticuerc  iterum,  versisquc  ad  Sacra  Ministris, 
Brucius  assurgit,  vir  nobilis,  inque  togati 
Classe  Ministcrij  nullo  pietatis  &  a-qui 
Landihus  inferior,  precious  Solcmnia  Sanctis 
Commendare  Deo,  Christumque  in  vota  vocare 
Incipit.  <5c  prudens  animi,  lingueque  disertue. 


I    He  gives  the 

land  the  part  wlm*  he  acted  in  4b* 

tobau 
Gandia 

Nobffie  etoaofo. 
Drvina  mmnmlot  ovl 
Antra  route,  violsqaa,  et 
Lympheohi 

Metumus,  sjandiroe  uil  Ban 
AuimnlOj,  monhioooo  dooot  i 
Imperij. 

It  appears  from  Damouui's  ooooant,  ami.  MeWale  pat* 
Inounced  hJs  poem  mimedlaiefy  afaar  the  crosvnarae  oleosa4 
on  the  Queen's  head,  and  not  beaara  thai  caramooy  wa*pat» 
formed,  as  James  Melville  hm  stated  m  hasDaatr.— Daaaaaaa 
was  not  a  Dane,  as  k  commonly  enppoeed.  tin  eves  asm 
tin  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent  tad  lead  uojjht  Haaaaufeyai 
mat  city.  (Anton.  Sanderua,  Pa  Oandaveaaamva  Froan 
Pama  Claris,  p.  18.  Antv.  ltU,)  Sanaoruo  onjo  he  went  to 
Scotland  at  the  invitation  of  Buchanan.  *  Tandem  a 
Georgia  Buchanano  ad  Nofattem  iasentnaem  nohasaaae 
litteris  Imbnendam  aoteroUue  in  Seotiem  nut."  Others  aay 
that  he  came  to  Scotland  in  me  retinae  of  Qneen  Anna. 
He  aitei  a  aide  taught  for  aome  yeers  an  asneaeaar  of  Women 
ity  in  the  College  of.  Btinbnjgh,  and  ocood  on  Beanwat 
of  the  Statee  General  at  the  court  of  Scotland.  (Gnavmafa 
Hist  of  the  Univ.  of  Bdmbuxgh,  p.  95, 40.  Boa*.  Eooaaet 
Theolo*  p.86— 88.  Amet 1704.) 
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appertaineth  to  the  people,  and  to  every  aevemfl  Cioajiajoliai 
to  elect  their  mimater^-For  altogether  thw  ia  to.  ho  avaeoei, 
mat  any  man  bo  violent!  j  intruded  or  throat  ia  upon  any 
congree^ttoo.  But  this  UberuVwitb  oB  core  aanatbe  n> 
served  to  every  aavorall  Church,  to  hove  their  vatae  and 
suffrages  in  election  of  their  ministera.".  (Fin*  Book  of 
Discipline,  bead  iv.)  «  Election  wthodioonmp;  oat  of  apes. 
eon,  or  persona,  moat  able,  to  the  office  that  vakee,  by  the 
Judgement  of  the  Eldership,  and  consent  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, to  which  shall  be  the  person,  or  persons  appointed. — 
So  that  none  bo  intrused  upon  any  Congregation,  either  by 
the  Prince,  or  any  inferiour  person,  without  lawful  election, 
and  the  consent  of  the  people  over  whom  the  person  is  placed, 
as  the  practice  of  the  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Kirk,  and 
good  order  craves.  And  because  this  order,  which  Gods 
I  word  craves,  cannot  stand  with  patronages  and  presentation 
;  to  benefices  used  in  the  Popes  kirk,  we  desire  all  them  that 
truely  feare  God,  earnestly  to  consider,  that  for  aa  much  as 
the  names  of  patronages  and  benefices  together  with  the 
effect  thereof  have  flowed  from  the  Pope  end  corruption  of 
the  Canon  law  onely,  in  so  farr  as  thereby  any  person  was 
intrused  or  placed  over  kirkes  having  Curam  animarumt 
and  for  as  much  as  that  manner  of  proceeding  hath  no  ground 
in  the  word  of  God,  but  is  contrary  to  the  same  and  to  the 
said  liberty  of  Election,  they  ought  not  now  to  have  place  ia 
this  light  of  Reformation.  (Second  Book  of  Discipline, 
chap.  3.  and  12.) 

At  the  first  General  Assembly,  u  the  kirk  appointit  the 
electioun  of  the  minister,  Elders  and  deacons  to  be  in  the 
publick  Kirk,  and  the  premonition  to  be  vpon  the  sonday  pre- 
ceiding  the  day  of  the  Electioun."  (Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  £  3.) 
In  June,  1562,  it  was  concluded,  w  tuiching  persones  to  be 
nominat  to  Kirks,  that  none  be  admitted  without  nomination 
of  the  people,  and  dew  examination  and  admission  of  the 
Superintendent"  (Keith,  513.)  An  act  of  Assembly,  April, 
1582,  for  correcting  disorders  produced  by  ambition,  covetous- 
ness,  and  indirect  dealing  in  entering  to  the  ministry,  concludes 
thus :  "  this  act  no  wayes  to  be  prejudicial!  to  laick  patrooes 
and  yr  presentatiouns,  vnto  jr»  tyme  y«  lawea  be  reformed 
according  to  the  word  of  God."  (Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  I 
123,  b.)  On  the  annexation  of  the  temporalities  of  the  bish- 
oprics to  the  crown,  the  patronages  connected  with  them 
were  disposed  of  to  different  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
The  General  Assembly,  in  August,  1688,  petitioned  ha 
Majesty  against  this ;  « inhibiting  in  y*  meentyme  all  com* 
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nrissionera  and  presbyteries  y*  they  in  no  wayes  give  colla- 
tk>un  or  admisaioun  to  any  persona  presentit  be  y*  saids  new 
patrons  aa  is  above  speit  (specified)  unto  y  nixt  general 
sssemblie  of  y«  Kirk."  (lb.  f.  153,  a.)  Among  the  articles 
of  an  overture  approved  by  the  Assembly  in  May,  1596, 
was  the  following:  "Thridlie  because  be  presentatiouns 
many  forciblie  are  thrust  in  y*  ministrie  and  vpoun  congrega- 
tions yt  utteris  y'after  they  were  not  callit  be  God,  it  wald 
be  provydit  y*  none  seik  presentatiouns  to  benefices  without 
•dvyce  of  y  presbyterie  within  y*  bounds  qr  of  pbrie  (sic) 
ryis,  and  if  any  doe  in  ye  contrair  they  to  be  repcllit  as 
ret  ambitus."     (lb.  f.  178,  a.) 

Such  was  the  law  of  the  church.  The  practice  appears 
to  have  varied  somewhat  in  different  places,  8ometimes 
the  General  Assembly  or  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds  nom- 
inated or  recommended  a  minister,  either  of  their  own 
accord,  or  at  the  desire  of  the  session  or  congregation.  In 
some  instances  the  election  was  by  the  session,  or  by  the 
session  and  principal  persons  of  the  parish,  and  in  others  by 
the  votes  of  the  congregation  at  large.  Sometimes  the  con- 
gregation elected  the  individuals  themselves ;  at  other  times 
they  nominated  electors  from  among  themselves :  and  at 
other  times  they  referred  the  choice  to  the  presbytery.  But 
in  whatever  way  this  was  conducted,  the  general  consent  of 
the  people  was  considered  as  requisite  before  proceeding  to 
admission,  and  the  church  courts  exerted  themselves  in  ob- 
taining the  presentation  for  the  person  who  was  acceptable 
to  the  parish.  On  the  appointment  of  a  second  minister  to 
the  town  and  parish  of  Haddington,  the  presbytery  claimed 
the  right  of  nomination,  but  Mr.  James  Carmichael  having 
produced  and  read  the  act  of  Assembly  1562,  they  relin- 
quished their  claim.  (Record  of  Presbytery  of  Haddington, 
August  15,  1601.) — The  following  is  the  account  of  the 
election  of  Robert  Bruce  to  be  minister  of  St  Andrews  : 
u  Die  xxi°  mensis  Maii  anno  lxxxix0. 

The  q,k  day  being  appointit  to  yc  electioun  of  ane  minis- 
ter and  fallow  laborer  w*  M  Robert  Wilkie  minister  in  y" 
runctioun  of  y*  ministrie  in  this  congregation,  fur1  of  ye  nyne 
peraonis  efter  specify t  viz.  nominat  be  ye  town  vniversite  & 
landward  parochenaria ;  to  witt  Mn  Robert  Bruce  Jhone 
Cauldcleuche  W"  Marche  nominat  be  ye  town,  Mr  Johnc 
Malcom  alex  monipenny  cc  M  Jhon  Auchinlck  nominat,  be 
y  universite,  and  M™  Nichol  Dalgles  Jhone  Dauidsoun  <fe 
Robert  Dury  nominat  be  y*  gentill  men  &  paroshenaris 
upon  land.  Comperit  ane  ry1  hono11  man  James  Lermouth 
of  Darsy  provest  of  81  And0"  M  Wm  Russel  bailze  Thomas 
Lentroun  6c  Patrik  Gutherie  commissioners  for  ye  town  cc 
Patrik  Bonkill  y'  common  clerk  M  James  Wilkie  rector  of 
j*  universite,  M  David  monypenny  deane  of  facultie,  M 
Andrew  Meluill  Mr  fnincipall  of  y*  new  College,  and  M 
WB  Cranatoun  maister  in  y*  auld  college  commissioneris  for 

S1  said  universite,  and  honn  men  Sir  George  Douglas  of 
lenehill  kny!  James  Wod  of  Lambeletham,  James  Hay 
ehatmerlane  of  y*  priore  of  St  Andui  Patrik  Duding?toun 
portioner  of  Kincapill,  Andrew  Wnd  of  Stray'wethy  & 
M  Alex  Jarden  of  8myddy  grein  cornmissionaris  for  y* 
gentiHmen  and  paroshinaris  vpoun  land.  Quha  all  w»  ane 
voce  efter  ernest  incalling  on  y"  holy  name  of  God,  elcc- 
tit  &  chusit  y*  said  Mr  Robert  Bruce  as  ane  man  maist 
meet  habill  and  quhalifyt  minister  and  fallow  laborer  in 
y*  ministrie  w1  ye  said  Mr  Robert  Wilkie  And  ye  saidis 
hail!  commissionaris  hes  aggreit  yr  ilk  ane  of  thame  to 
witt,  y"  towne,  universite  oc  paroshenaris  vpon  land  send 
w*  all  diligens  yr  supplication  in  y*  moist  feruent  maner 
to  y  said  M  Robert  Bruce  to  cum  &  occupy  y*  said  of- 
fice in  and  upon  him  conforme  to  y*  said  fre  election." 
(Record  of  Kirk  Session  of  St  Andrews.)  On  the  demis- 
sion of  Mr  Robert  Wilkie,  who  was  appointed  principal 
of  St  Leonard's  College,  '« The  maist  speciall  of  the  haill 
parochin  ahweill  to  land  as  bur*  being  convenit  efler  ernest 
incalling  upon  y*  holy  name  of  God,  electit  <fe  chusit  all 
w*  ane  voce  w*out  discrepans  or  variance  Mr  David  Blak, 
quha  wes  specialie  recommendit  to  thame  be  y°  generall 
kyrk,  pastor  and  minister  to  this  congregation."  (lb.  Nov. 
11,  1590.) 

Mr.  Andrew  Forester,  minister  of  Corstorphin,  having 
laid  before  the  presbytery  of  Haddington  a  demission  of  the 
vicarage  of  Tranent  by  his  father,  and  presentation  of  it 
to  himself  by  the  king,  confessed,  after  some  interrogatories, 


"  that  bay  y*  dismission  and  presentation  foirsaid  wer  taken 
be  his  foirknowledge  and  accepted  be  his  consent"  The 
presbytery  found  that  they  could  not  proceed  to  collation  and 
admission,  because  he  had  not  obtained  license  of  transporta- 
tion, and  "  becaus  be  his  foirsaid  dealling  he  is  fallin  vnder 
danger  of  ane  act  of  the  generall  assembly  decerning  sic  per- 
soncs  as  takes  giftcs  of  ony  benefices  of  cure  w'out  foir- 
knowledge and  consent  of  the  kirk  to  be  Rei  ambitus,  of  the 
q1*  fault  he  is  to  be  try  it  befoir  his  judge  ordinarie."  (Re- 
cord of  Presbytery  of  Haddington,  Oct  5,  1597.) 

The  parishioners  of  Aberlody  requested  the  presbytery, 
"  that  ane  lite  my'  be  maid  of  qualifeit  men  and  sent  to 
teoche  in  their  paroche  kirk  upon  several  sabboth  dayes 
per  vices,  To  the  end  y1  ye  Brcthrene  of  the  presbyterie 
wt  their  consent  my'  out  of  that  number  chuse  ane  fittest 
for  the  rowme."  Mr.  Andrew  Blackhall  younger  being  put 
on  the  leet  was  suspected  to  be  rmi  ambitus,  and  ordained 
to  make  his  purgation.  He  satisfied  the  presbytery,  after  a 
strict  examination,  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  presentation, 
"  till  it  was  past  the  seallis,  and  as  yet  had  not  acceptit  of  the 
same,  nather  yet  was  myndit  to  accept  of  the  same  wVrat 
ye  special  advyse  of  presbyterie."  (lb.  from  January  21, 
to  March  17,  1602.)  The  presbytery  "finds  the  said  Mr 
Andro  not  to  be  Reus  ambitus;"  but  still  they  came  to  the 
following  resolution. 

"  At  Haddingtoun  y*  24  Martij  1602. 

The  q1'*  day  ye  brethrcne  being  to  nolate  and  elect  ane 
of  the  thrie  yt  was  vpon  ye  Lite  for  aberladie  to  be  placit  aa 
pastour  thare,  before  y'  ye  said  mater  sutd  be  put  in  voting 
tho*  mcit  y'  Mr  Andro  Black  ha  1  suld  subscryve  ye  subrais- 
sioun  following. 

I  Mr  Andro  blakhal  younger  am  content  to  put  and  pre- 
sftlie  puts  y°  gift  and  presftntat°un  of  vicarage  of  aberladie 
obtainit  in  my  name  in  ye  hands  of  y"  presbyterie  of  had- 
ingtoun  to  use  it  as  thay  think  gude. 

Sic  Subscribitur 

M  A  Blakhall." 

A  curious  instance  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
popular presentee  occurred  in  the  same  presbytery  long 
after  the  introduction'  of  episcopacy.  In  1621,  Michael 
Gilbert  having  obtained  from  the  king  a  presentation  to  the 
pariah  of  Northberwick,  the  presbytery  appointed  him  to 
preach  in  that  church,  and  the  people  to  send  commissioners 
to  testify  what  is  "  ther  Iyking  or  approbation"  of  him. 
Commissioners,  accordingly,  attended  next  meeting  of  the 
presbytery,  and  reported  "  in  name  of  the  whole  people 
that  thei  ware  not  content  w(  Michael  Gibbert,  and  that  uni- 
versale ye  people  had  no  Iyking  of  him  and  thawcht  him 
not  meit  for  that  place."  The  presbyterie  having  taken 
him  on  trials,  "  commends  and  allows  his  gift  and  holie 
aflectioun,  juges  him  able  to  enter  in  the  ministrie  qr  it  sail 
please  God  to  call  him  wt  consent  of  the  congregation, 
but  in  respect  of  the  place  of  Northberwick  q'unto  the 
generall  assemblie  haldin  at  A  berth- in  hes  thawcht  meit  an 
man  of  singular  gifts  of  authorities  and  experience  Also 
in  respect  of  ye  commissioners  of  the  said  parochin  of 
Northberwick  dissenting  yrfra  we  thinke  him  not  meit  for 
yf  plncc  of  Northbcrvick."  It  was  ordained  accordingly 
that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  "  My  lord  of  St.  androis 
bearing  the  prcsbytrics  judgement  anent  the  said  Michael 
Gilberts  not  qualification  for  northberwick."  On  the  5th 
of  September,  the  presbytery  received  the  following  answer 
from  the  archbishop. 

**  Loving  brithren  I  hsuc  receaved  yor  Ure  tutching  mi- 
chael  Gilbert  qT)y  I  perccaue  y'  he  is  not  be  zow  fond  meit 
to  be  receavit  in  that  kirk,  but  I  must  pray  zow  in  yo*  an- 
swair  to  forbeir  the  consideration  of  y*  kirk  at  leist  the  men- 
tion of  it  in  your  writt  because  as  I  formarlie  wrote  if  he 
be  fund  mcit  to  be  an  minister  I  cannot  shift  but  giue  colla- 
tioun  as  I  am  requyrit  he  is  presentit  to  that  kirk  y'for 
directit  to  be  tryit  by  zow.  if  he  be  not  fund  mcit  it  exoners 
both  zou  &  me  To  say  so  in  generall  that  Michael  Gilbert 
being  presented  be  his  Ma.  for  such  a  kirk  and  directed  by 
me  to  be  tryed  by  sou  ze  find  him  not  qualifeit  And  no 
more  then  this  being  I  sail  desyr  zow  speedilie  to  sequent 
me  whom  ze  wold  chuse  with  consent  of  the  parochin  and  I 
sail  doe  the  best  I  can  to  hauc  zou  satisfeit  for  I  shall  be 
loith  to  admitt  any  whom  ze  by  yor  judgement  finds  not 
qualefeit  to  anie  of  yor  kirks  and  certainhe  wold  we  in 


plan  ting  baae  this  regard  to  consider  y*  qualities  of  men 
the?  prudence  as  weih*  as  yr  tcrtcbuig  whom  Ohryseatomc  in 
emu*  place  requyri*  as  neceassrie  in  a  pastor  o'  kirk  wold  be 
in  an  belter  rotate  dr.  o*  calling  not  so  exposed  In  contempt 
as  it  is,  but  thes  I  leaue  and  for  Ibe  present  commits  xow  to 
God 

rests  jour  assured  brother 

St  Andrews  " 

The  presbytery  took  the  bishop's  hint,  and  made  an  act 
declaring  simply  ibe  presentee's  ■*  non  sufficioneio,**  but  after 
some  delay,  they  received  instructions  from  tbe  bishop 
(Feb.  5t  1622.)  to  proceed  with  Gilbert**  settlement ;  on 
which  they  came  to  this  conclusion,  ■  that  in  regard  of  the 
opposition  made  already  by  the  pcopill  arid  in  regard  of  the 
shinier  and  contempt  that  may  be  given  in  publiek  to  tiic 
ministrie  urging  the  people  to  yield  unto  y*  q1k  no  wayes  Lhoy 
will  do,  that  the  mater  he  delayed  to  such  opportunities  ■* 
the  arch  B,  may  beepek."  (lb,  from  June  27,  1621,  to 
February  5,  1622.)  the  presentee,  however*  ultimately  pre- 
vailed ;  for  on  the  roll  of  members  of  Presbytery  in  1G34  is 
**  Michael  Gilbert  minr  of  Northberviek." 

The  eon  sent  of  tbe  people  was  signified  in  different  ways. 
When  it  was  proposed  that  John  Davidson  should  do  settled 
as  a  minister  of  Saltpreston  and  Pannis,  u  ane  grilt  multi- 
tude of  the  honest  men  of  bsyth  the  tonnes  foirsnids  come  and 
shew  their  gude  lyking  of  Mr  J  hone  and  his  doctrine  to  us 
of  the  presbytcrie,  (met  at  Tranent)  desyring  us  moist  ear- 
nestly w*  any  voyee,  "  cite — **  Thanks  returned  to  my  lord 
of  Newbottle  "  whose  concurrence  In  the  settlement  hod  been 
requested  by  the  presbytery.  (Ik  Oct.  Si)— Dee.  M,  1596.) 
Oflener  the  consent  of  tbe  congregation  was  reported  to  the 
presbytery  by  commissioners.  The  reader  may  be  pleased 
to  see  the  full  owing  copy  of  a  formal  written  call,  which  is 
the  earliest  document  of  the  kind  that  I  have  met  with. 

*  Vnto  £oT  god  lie  W.  of  the  presbyterie  of  hadingtoun 
humlie  menis  and  schawls  we  zor  bretheme  the  pro"  [pa- 
rishioners] of  Hull  ane  w'  the  special!  consent  of  our  pastor 
Mr  thomas  makghe  that  qras  it  hes  pleieit  God  in  the  age 
infirm i tie  and  often  discisis  of  our  said  pastor  to  offer  occa* 
sion  of  support  to  him  and  to  vs  both  I*  Mr  And  row  Makghe 
his  snne  of  quhome  we  having  had  pruilfand  try  a]  I  the  twa 
zeiris  bygane  doia  testifie  his  doctrine  to  be  sound  sensible  Ac 
edfyincf  bis  lyff  and  conversation  n  to  be  honest  and  unre- 
bukeil^o  In  respect  q'of  haueing  gude  expectation n  yl  be 
saJbe  ane  profitable  instrument  amangis  vi  for  advancement 
of  goddis  j?!ofic  and  our  awin  salvation  n  Hes  w(  ane  voyce 
thoucht  expedient  maist  emistlie  to  rcqucist  kof  wisdomes  to 
proeeid  w1  that  diligence  mr  w.  sail  think  maist  expedient  to 
the  admission  and  ordinatioun  of  the  said  Mr  And  to  to  the 
office  of  niinisteric  within  our  congregatioun  That  being 
warrandit  be  y*  outward  calling  and  authorise  of  the  kirk 
he  may  be  answerahiLI  to  our  said  eippctottoun  in  the  synccir 
preaching  of  goddis  word  mini  string  of  ye  sacraments  dis* 
cii'hrie  and  all  vther  external  benefit es  of  ye  kirk  according 
to  the  rent  I  of  the  said  word  and  ounmoun  practise  of  the 
reform  it  kiik  wTin  this  cuntrey  Unto  quhome  in  the  lord  ane 
and  all  we  promise  fay 'fill lie  our  concurrence  and  obedience 
to  the  vttermo>t  according  to  oT  dew  tie  And  zor  godlie  w, 
snswf  humlie  we  bescicb 

Mr  thomas  Makgbe  minister 
of  gullane 
George  Kcr 

P  Levmgtoun  of  Saltcoltis 
Rn  Congi  I  ton  of  that  ilk 
Walter  Ker 
George  1  Inly  bur  ton  n 
Daniel  broun 
Michael  tod 
James  Sandilanda 
George  Walker 
George  ssevejs 
Thomas  Wilson 

This  is  the  mynd  of  the  hay  11  rest  of  the  pro™  y'  cannot 
BUbscryve  as  thoi  haue  testify  it  be  thair  consent  quhen  thair 
voittis  wes  reqnyrit  desyring  me  notar  underwritten  to  sub- 
scrive  in  thair  names. 

Its  est  Joannes  Oratk  notarius  publtcus  ad  prcmissa  re- 
quUiiun  tcstcro  hbi  meis  signo  et  subscript  ione  man  noli  bus," 

(Record  of  Presbytery  of  Haddington,  Doc  7.  1597.) 


Sic  Suhscribitut 

Ro*  hepburne 
AleV  tot! 

Mr  Mark  Hepburne 
George  Dudgeoun 
Andro  Robesone 
Will  tame  Marsheall 
J  bone  Sinclair 


liiat  against  JlfclvilU  at  St.  *4n<ireT»*s*— -ITie  sunrmrtua 
raised  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Andrew  Metvill  principal  of  the 
New  College  of  St  Andrews,  and  Mr  David  Makgill  of 
Nisbet  bis  Majesty '■  advocate  states,  **  that  upon  the  fonn 
day  of  Jtinij  instant,  the  said  Mr  Andro  being  vndet  medi- 
eine  w'in  hi*  chalmer  of  the  said  college,  lippcing  for  use 
vit'ilfiirc—  Mr  David  Methven  ike,  convocat  and  assembbt 
loutiiMer  bo  the  ringing  of  the  eomoun  bell  the  haiU  eeihe 
for  the  maist  part  of  the  said  eitie  bodin  in  feir  of  weir  with 
4 u horn  they  come  to  the  sold  college  and  in  insist  b&rbare«i 
and  insolent  mancr  bruk  up  the  hack  and  foir  yetiia  yrof 
clam  the  wallia  of  the  same  and  prersit  violentlie  to  hsue 
brokin  up  the  said  Mr-  androis  chain  it  r  dur  tyke  as  thsy 
brak  up  w1  ane  Ung  Jeist  the  bnk  stair  of  his  said  chsimrf 
vpoun  set  purpois  and  deliberatioun  to  have  slayne  and 
murdriest  him  within  his  said  chaJmer  quhilk  thsy  had  not 
fail  lit  to  have  done  were  not  be  the  proi  idejice  of  God  and 
the  medtatioun  and  trsveilis  of  the  ma^rratts  of  the  said  citis 
tbair  rage  and  fury  wes  sum  quhat  mitigpat  ly  k  as  thay  in  deid 
rciiiianit  wlin  the  said  college  and  about  the  same  the  space  tf 
tua  hour  is  togidder  outing  tbe  said  Mr  androis  lyff  uttering  all 
the  tyrne  many  injurious  speches  saying  we  have  now  gottm 
the  occasioun  we  Jang  socht  let  us  tak  it  and  mak  us  qwjta 
of  this  man  thattroublis  ws  ay" — Tssl  Lords  ordayn  mssier 
William  Ruosel  and  William  Leirmont  two  of  the  Bailie*  of 
St  Andrews  to  enter  into  word  in  ibe  Castle  of  J 
and  remain  there  until  they  give  up  the  names  of  the  < 
persons  concerned  iu  the  riot,— and  ordain  the  provost  and 
members  of  Town  Council  to  subscribe  a  Band  obliging 
themselves  and  their  Successors  to  preserve  all  the  v*F*t^— 
id"  the  universitie  *  harnieless  and  skaylless.,:'«^-And  they 
riirtht-r  <]<  rem  that  such  of  iSh-  rioters  ri-  had  been  sossssWM 
and  have  not  appeared T  shall  be  denounced  rebels,  (Record 
of  Privy  Council,  23  Junij  1591,} 

The  following  el  tract  from  the  Record  of  the  Burgh 
Court  of  Sl  Andrews  relates  to  the  circumstance  mentioned 
in  the  text  as  having  given  occasion  to  tbe  riot.  The  act  is 
crossed  iu  the  Record,  and  on  the  margin  is  tbe  following 
ollkial  note  :  *'  Die  vigesi mo  quarto  monsia  Augusti  L59I* 
This  Act  dekdt  w4  consent  of  y*  pro  west  baUties  and  coun- 
sel!* J  Bond*  Scriba,"  The  act  runs  thus: 
"  Mr  Andro  Malwill  &  y*  Town 

Curia  Burgalis  eiv,Su  Andrcie  tents  in  pne tori oejusdem per 
honors  hi  lea  viros  Thorns  m  Lentroun  Magiatros  Ou  lie]  mum 
Cok  et  Gulielmum  Russell  ballivos  diet*  civitatis,  die  W 
neris  quarto  die  Mensis  Junii  Anno  Domini  MiUesimo  quia* 
fenteeiimo  nonsgestmo  primo. 

The  q^  day  in  presence  of  the  baillies  of  this  eitie  Mr 
Robert  Wei  Iky e  principal  of  St  Leonardos  College  Win  ye 
eitie  of  St  And*  renunciand  expreslie  be  j¥  pressmtis  all 
previleges  exemption  and  immunitie  or  jurisdictioun  that 
he  may  pretend  in  y*  contrair  heirof  And  submitting  him 
in  this  caiee  to  y*  jurisdiction  of  the  provest  and  baillies 
of  ye  citio  of  St  And1  mknerlie  and  w'  him  David  D*l- 
glsisch  and  W "  Mu  flat  citineris  of  y*  said  eitie  Ar  I 
bound  ohlist  and  actitat  for  tbaim  yT  airia  dt 
conjunctlie  and  «e  vera  Hie  for  Maieter  Andro  Maitweill  rec- 
tor  of  y'  Univereitie  of  St  And^  That  in  caice  it  ms*f  be 
fund  and  tryed  yl  M sister  Johne  Cauldclcuch  sue  of  y* 
prencipall  Maisteris  of  yc  New  College  quha  hes  schott  and 
deidiie  wound  it  Davit  Trumbull  ane  nytbour  of  this  eitie 
w1  ane  arrow  qrbye  he  is  in  danger  of  his  lyfp  to  be  any* 
tyme  heircfter  win  ya  bound  is  of  y*  said  College  in  snye 
pairt  they  sail  present  him  to  yfl  justice  for  underlying  of 
our  Sovorane  lordis  la  wis  he  being  requyrit  be  v'  prte 
stewart  or  y*  bailies  of  ye  said  eitie  my  lord  being  w'in 
y*  college  for  y*  tyme  of  his  requisiiiou  And  win  y*  boun- 
dis  of  y"  said  College  for  J*  fact  foirsald  under  y*"  paines 
of  ane  thousand  ponds  to  he  aplyil  to  sic  us»  as  y*  pmvest 
bslleis  &  counsaill  of  y*  said  citic  sail  think  expedient 
And  y1  y*  said  Mr  Andro  rector  foirsaid  renunciand  in 
lyk  manor  be  thir  prntes  expresslie  alt  prejvilege  exemp- 
tioun  A-  immunitie  y'  he  may  pretend  in  y*  contmir  in 
this  caice  allenerbe  sail  be  answerable  to  y*  Stewart  of 
re gali tie  of  St  Andr*  ya  provost  and  baillies  yrof  as  law 
will  in  caice  he  sail  he  qnerrellit  hei rafter  be  anie  of  y* 
said   David  Trumbullis  fnendia   under   peine   foirsaid   In 
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presence  of  Mr.  Piter  RoUock  Biscbope  of  Dunkell  Mr  Wm 
Mairch  ane  of  y  regentis  in  St  Leonardis  College  David' 
WaUoun  Mr  David  Russell  deane  of  gild  And  Mr  Patrick, 
Mailuill  ane  of  yd  Mn  of  y*  new  Col.  and  Jhon  Mair  w* 
uthria  diverse." 

Note  GG.  p.  279. 

Constitution  and  procedure  of  Kirk-sessions. — In 
•peaking  of  the  election  of  Elders  and  Deacons,  we  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  that  formerly  it  was  annual.  At  St. 
Andrews,  when  the  time  of  election  approached,  the  session 
made  up  a  list  of  persons  to  be  nominated  for  office  during 
the  ensuing  year,  and  caused  this  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit, 
accompanied  with  an  intimation  that  the  session  would  meet 
on  a  certain  day  to  hear  objections  against  the  persons 
nominated,  and  to  receive  the  names  of  any  others  that 
night  be  proposed  as  better  qualified.  The  election  suc- 
ceeded to  this.  The  Session  sometimes  appointed  electors, 
and  at  other  times  they  acted  as  electors  themselves ;  in 
which  last  case  the  individuals  to  be  chosen,  if  already  in 
the  session,  were  successively  removed.  (Record  of  Kirk 
8easion  of  St  Andrews,  Oct.  8  oc  15,  1589;  Jan.  12, 
1590;  and  Nov.  28,  1593.)  This  was  also  the  practice  at 
Glasgow.  (Extracts  from  Kec.  of  Kirk  Seas,  of  Glasgow  : 
Wodrow'e  Life  of  David  Weemes,  p.  28.)  "  Oct.  22, 
1609.  The  Bishop  compeared  and  intimat,  the  Synod  had 
for  sundry  and  good  respects  concluded  and  ordained  that 
tile  Elders  and  Deacons  in  all  Sessions  shall  hereafter  be 
chosen  by  the  ministers.  The  Session  approves."  (Ibid. 
p.  29.)  At  Edinburgh  the  election  was  popular.  (Knox's 
Hist  of  the  Reformation,  p.  267,  268.)  The  General 
Assembly,  April,  1582,  sanctioned  this  mode  of  election. 
M  Concerning  a  generail  ordour  of  the  ad  missions  to  ye 
office  of  elders  referris  it  to  the  ordor  usit  at  Edr  qIk  we  ap- 
prove." (Buik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  124,  b.)  In  the 
parish  of  the  Canongate,  or  Holyrudhouse,  the  members 
of  8ession  were  chosen  by  the  communicants  at  large. 
"-Juley  28,  1565.  The  q*  day  y*  names  of  y«  faithful 
that  be  in  the  lyt  of  ye  Eldars  was  geiven  wp  be  ye  auld 
kirk  to  be  proclamit  be  y"  minister  and  to  be  chosen  on 
Sonday  come  aucht  dayes." — "  The  fourt  day  of  August. 
The  q1*  day  the  efternone  at  y"  sermone  ye  haill  fay'full 
woted  in  chesing  ye  elders  and  diacons." — "The  11th 
day  of  Aug*.  The  qIk  day  it  is  ordanit  y*  y*  eldaris  and 
deaconis  as  efter  followis  present  thameself  to  ye  kirk  and 
set  in  y«  place  appontit  for  thame  to  resawe  thair  office. 
The  qtt  day  it  is  ordanit  y*  y#  minister  warn  oppenHe  in 
j*  pulpell  all  thois  y1  communicates  to  ye  puirs  to  come 
to  y*  tobo*  on  usday  y!  nixt  comes  at  7  ho*1  in  y*  morning 
to  heir  y*  compts  of  y«  deacons  of  thair  resait  and  how  it  is 
destrybutit."     (The  Buik  of  the  Kirk  of  Canagait) 

The  statement  made  in  the  text  respecting  the  civil 
punishments  inflicted  on  delinquents  is  justified  by  the 
minutes  of  the  last  named  Session.  An  unmarried  woman 
having  confessed  her  pregnancy,  "Thairfoir  the  buillies 
assistane  the  assemblie  of  y*  kirke  ordanis  hir  for  to 
depart  furt  of  ye  Gait  within  48  hours  hcirefter,  under  y« 
pain  of  schurging  and  burning  of  ye  scheike."  (Buik  of  the 
Kirk  of  Canagait,  Sept.  31,  1564.)  In  all  instances  in 
which  any  civil  penalty  is  added  this  form  of  expression 
m  used.— The  following  minute  refers  to  the  determining 
of  controversies  by  arbitration.  u  Dec.  8,  1565.  The  q,k 
day  it  is  ordanit  the  communion  to  be  ministrat  upon  the 
16th  of  y>  instant  also  to  advertise  communicants  to  be  at 
the  Saterday  exortation  efter-nune.  The  q,k  day  it  is  or- 
danit that  gif  thair  be  onie  person es  have  onye  gruge  of 
hatrit  or  malice  or  ony  offense  in  his  heart  aganis  his 
broder  that  they  and  ilk  ane  of  them  come  on  tisday  in 
the  morning  at  8  ho-»  to  the  Tolbo1  where  4  of  the  Kirk 
shall  be  present  to  juge  the  offense  and  gif  that  it  stands 
in  them  to  reconseil  the  same  y*  said  four  to  be  Johne 
hart  Johne  short  Jhone  Mordo  Johne  Atchison  Thomas 
hunter  James  Wilkie  or  ony  four  of  thir."  (Ibid.  Dec 
8,  1565.)  At  Glasgow  the  Session  was  accustomed  to  pro- 
ceed in  certain  cases  by  way  of  inquest,  or  trial  by  jury. 
"Nov.  14,  1583.  the  Session  appoint  an  inquest  to  be 
taken  of  men  who  are  neither  Elders  nor  Deacons  for  this 
year,  out  of  the  several  parts  of  the  town."     This  was 


done  generally  every  year,  and  the  practice  is  mentioned 
in  the  minutes  as  late  as  1643.  The  request  is  ordinarily 
up  of  13  honest  men,  and  in  some  cases  women  are 
Joyed.  (Extracts,  ut  supra:  p.  42,  43.) 
The  following  minute  may  be  given  as  an  illustration 
of  the  method  of  privy  censures  in  sessions.  "  The  q,k 
day  being  appointit  to  try  ye  lyfo  and  conversation  of  y° 
haill  memberis  of  ye  Sessioun,  alswei'I  ministeris  as  elderis 
<fc  deaconis,  Mr  David  Blak  minister  being  rcmouit,  there 
is  nathing  objectit  aganis  him,  bot  all  ye  brethren  praises 
God  of  him,  and  y'  he  may  con  tin  ew  in  his  seit.  M 
Robert  Wallace  being  remouit,  ye  brethrein  thankia  God 
for  him,  bot  it  is  desyrit  of  him  y1  he  may  be  mair  diligent 
&  carefull  over  ye  maneris  of  yr  people,  &  in  visiting  of 
y"  seik.  M  Rob'  Zwill  being  remouit  thair  is  nathing 
opponit  aganis  him  in  lyfe  doctrein  nor  conversation,  bot 
he  is  to  be  adraonisit  of  multiplicatione  of  wordis  in  his 
doctrine  and  y'  his  nottis  be  in  few  wordis  y'  ye  people 
may  be  mair  edifyit.  Mr  Androw  Mcluill  being  remouit, 
yr  is  nathing  opponit  aganis  him,  bot  yc  haill  brethrein 
thank  is  God  for  him.  Mr  Dauid  Monypenny  being  re- 
mouit yr  is  nathing  opponit  aganis  him.  M  WB  Welwod 
being  remouit  thair  is  nathing  aganis  him.  ye  Commisr 
rcmouit  nathing  opponit  Dauid  Murray  &  Duncan  Bal- 
four yr  is  nathing  opponit  except  Dauid  Murray  pay  is  na 
thing  to  ye  contribution  is  of  y«  puir.  And  as  to  Duncan 
Balfour  fait  is  fund  w'  him  y*  he  being  ane  elder  suld  be 
in  company  w'  thame  y'  brak  vpe  ye  tolbuth  dur  &  electit 
ye  counsell  tymc  of  sermone  vpon  Weddinsday.  forder 
ye  murthir  of  Pareis  being  laid  to  his  charge  becaus  he 
wes  in  companie  in  y«  kingis  seruice  at  y!  tyme.  Quharof 
ye  said  Duncane  purges  him  selfe  in  conscience  as  also  of 
cuming  w'  yc  kingis  commissioun  to  stay  ye  doctrein  in 
y*  new  college.  M™  Wm  [and]  Henry  Russell  Andro  Wel- 
wood  being  rcmouit,  yr  is  fait  fund  with  Mr  W1"  being  (sic) 
suld  pass  to  y*  ay  nod  all  assemblie  wtout  command  of  y" 
sessioun,  and  y'  yr  is  ane  sklander.betwix  Mr  Henry  and 
his  father,  and  y(  Andrew  Welwod  mend  his  rasche  speiking 
in  ye  sessioun.  Mr  Wa  Russel  purgit  him  of  y«  thing 
laid  to  his  charge;  Androw  Welwod  promisit  to  amend." 
(Record  of  Kirk  Session  of  St.  Andrews,  March  2,  1596.) 

Note  HH.  p.  279. 

Presbyterial  exercises,  and  trial  of  ministers. — The 
following  extracts  illustrate  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
ordinary  exercise.  "It  is  ordanit  that  Mr.  Ro<  RoUock  sail 
mak  ane  catalogue  of  the  young  men  quhom  he  thinks 
meitt  to  exerceis,  and  that  they  quha  sail  come  to  the  ptoi# 
be  sittaris,  and  no1  standeris.  Ordanis  that  all  the  brethrene 
of  the  ministerie  w'in  this  presbyterie  sail  convene  in  dew 
tyme,  and  sit  at  the  burdes  vndcr  the  pains  con  tan  it  in  y* 
actis  of  ye  pbric,  and  that  nane  be  absent  w'out  ane  Iawfull 
excus,  and  that  ye  catalog  be  red,  the  absents  markit,  and 
the  neist  day  censurit.  Ordanis  the  first  ppcikar  sail  occupy 
na  ranger  time  nor  an  bor,  the  second  half  an  hour  preciselie 
vnder  the  panes  to  be  censured  gif  he  transgress,  and  that 
the  prayer  before  and  efter  the  exerceis  be  schorl,"  (Record 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  Nov.  8,  1597.)  "  Oct.  27, 
1598.  MaUter  Dauid  Robertsone  maid  ye  exercise  upone 
y«  first  cap.  Esay  v.  3.  and  vas  allowit  and  Mr.  Peter 
Blackbume  addit,  quha  followis  nixt;"  i.  e.  makes  the  ex- 
ercise next  week.  (Record  of  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen.) 
"  April  23,  1602.  Johne  Mylne  made  the  exercise — admo- 
nisit  to  studie  diligentlie  and  to  have  a  feling  of  that  q,k  he 
delyverit. — "Nov.  26,  1602.  Robert  Forbes  maid  the  ex- 
ercise, quha  was  admonisit  to  eschew  afTectat  language,  and 
to  utter  his  words  w'  grotar  force."  (Ibid.)  ••  Dec.  8,  1616. 
Prophesie  maid  be  Mr.  Rob*  Backanq11,  1  Cor.  14,  v.  8. 
Followed  Mr.  George  Greir  in  observations  upon  the  text 
exponed.  Doctrein  judged,  it  was  ordeined  Mr.  Andro 
Blackhall  to  expone  in  the  first  place,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bal- 
lantyne  to  observe  in  the  second  place.  1  Cor.  14,  v.  10." 
(Rec.  of  Presb.  of  Haddington.)  "  Dec.  4. 1593.  Mr.  Andro 
Polwart  (and  six  other  young  men)  put  on  the  privie  exer- 
cise." (Rec.  of  Presb.  of  Glasgow.)  "  Junij  18,  1600. 
A  remembrance  concerning  the  brethren  that  teiches  in 
piivat  hous.  Mr.  AIexr  greg  heard  this  day  in  the  gallery. — 
April  29, 1601.  He  is  to  be  heard  in  Mr.  James  Carmichaefr 
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(Presb.  of  Haddington.)  "May  %  160&  Mr. 
James  Cermichael  younger  heard  privile  exerces  j* 
tyme  upon©  Ephes,  6.  18.  The  Bre»  praysit  God  I 
and  appoynit  him  to  exerceis  privilie  the  next  in  y*  n 
in  y*  galrie,  proaecating  the  aamine  text,"  (Ibid.) 
General  Assembly,  in  March,  1 57»-8,  agreed,  « That  aiek 
ministers  aa  hea  not  q'weth  to  bay  bookea  may  hate  bookaa 
bought  to  y"  be  y*  collector,  and  to  allow  y  prycra  yof 
in  yr  stipend.  (Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  66.)  "  Oct  80, 
169S.  It  it  agreit  by  y*  haile  preabitrie  thair  be  a  collection 
gatherit  anion  gis  y*  brethrein  and  of  y*  penalettia  to  by 
comontareia  vpon  y*  text  of  y*  exerooia  qubilk  aall  aerae  to 
everie  ane  of  y*  preabyterie  qoha  hea  nana  in  tym  cumlg.— 
Feb.  38,  1598.  Item  the  said  day  of  the  Moderator  col- 
lected fYa  every  miniater  of  the  preabyterie  aex  shillings 
aucht  pennies  for  the  bying  of  Moksrue  vpone  bay,  and 
delyaerit  the  aame  to  John  roche  coUector  to  giff  y  boikar." 
(Rec  of  Preab.  of  Aberdeen.) 

In  October,  1581,  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Lothian  rep* 
reaanted  that  they  had  agreed  to  have  diaputationa  in  every 
presbytery  on  the  article*  in  controversy  with  the  papists, 
and  moved  that  the  general  Assembly  ahould  appoint  the 
form  to  be  obaerved.  The  assembly  « thinks  thir  diaputationa 
good  q-  they  may  be  bed."  (Bnikof  Univ.  Kirk,  £  115, 118.) 
In  March,  1597-8,  it  is  appointed,  '*  that  a  common  held 
of  religknm  be  intreatit  every  moneth  in  ilk  pbck  both  by 
way  of  discourse  and  deputation."  (Ibid.  £  191,  b.)  The 
way  in  which  this  exercise  waa  conducted  will  appear  from 
the  following  minutes.  "  A  prills  7  1603.  The  a*  day  y* 
common  heid,  De  Authenticia  8cripturarum  editionibua  et 
Verakmibus  Sacrisque  Vernaculia,  being  first  handillit  pnb- 
lictlie  before  y°  pepH  be  Mr.  John  Gibson,  they  disputit 
priuielie.  It  waa  fund  Quod  sola  hebraioa  editio  Yateria 
Testamenti  et  Gneca  noui  sit  authentica  editio  Scripture  et 
q*  necessarru  sit  scriptures  converti  oniaque  sacra  peragi 
public  corft  populo  in  ecclesia  vernaculo  sermons.  The 
next  cdmoun  heid  De  Authoritate  8criptur»  waa  appointh 
to  James  Lamb  to  be  entreattit  y*  second  Wednesday  of 
May  approaching."  « Junij  3.  The  controvertit  heid  De 
authoritate  8.  Scripture)  being  first  publicly  entreated  before 
y*  pepill  be  James  lamb  his  text  being  upon  y*  3  epistill  to 
Timotho  3  cap.  16  vers.  Q&  being  censurit — The  Brethren 
per  vices  everie  ane  onterit  in  thair  disputatioun  in  Latine 
anent  yf  same  mater  according  to  yc  ordinance  of  provincial 
assomblie."  (Record  of  Preab.  of  Haddington.)  The 
member  who  delivered  the  discourse  on  the  common  head 
sustained  his  thesis  in  the  dispute  against  the  other  members 
of  presbyter)-.  (Ibid.  July  4,  1602,  and  March  2,1603.) 
I'Jan.  6,  1603.  The  quhilk  daye  Mr  Peter  blackburne 
intreatit  vpone  the  comoun  heid  of  cotroverzio  De  Ecclesia 
qrin  he  did  mcrvcllous  and  yfoir  was  comendit  (Rec  of 
Prt'sh.  of  Alterdeon.) 

The  General  Assembly  which  began  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1589,  appointed  all  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  be  tried 
de  novo,  and  nominated  certain  individuals  as  assistants  to 
each  presbytery  in  this  work.  (Act  inserted  in  the  Minutes 
of  Preab.  of  Haddington,  Nov.  5,  1589.  (In  consequence  of 
this  a  rigid  examination  commenced,  of  which  the  following 
extracts  will  convey  some  idea.  "  Tryall  be  passages  of 
Scripture  and  questions. — Mr  Thomas  Macghie.  His 
passage  of  Scripture  46  Isat  vnto  ye  5  verse,  exponit  and 
collectit  the  same  and  yefter  removit.  The  Brethrene 
censurit  he  is  ju£eit  to  be  weill  verst  w'  the  Scriptures.  Be- 
ing examined  vpon  yB  authorise  of  the  Scriptures  he  is  tho* 
prompt  to  confound  the  enemies  of  the  trewth  w*  the  word 
of  God  and  guid  [doctrine] — 28  Julij  at  Morning.  James 
Gib807ie.  Haiffing  teichcit  publiklie  at  his  appointit  hour 
being  [removed]  he  was  judgeit  to  haue  done  weill.  Zit  he 
omittit  what  he  promesit  to  defync  As  also  he  repeated 
sundrie  impertinent  [words]  bayth  in  doctrine  &  prayer 
QToir  he  is  ndmonisit  to  l>e  [ware  of  them.] — Thomas  Greg. 
28  Julij  at  eftirnown.  His  passage  of  Scripture  3  to  the 
Galathians  vnto  the  4  verse  expounding  ye  samin  was 
removit.  He  is  jugeit  to  have  done  weill  and  it  appeiris  ho 
is  versed  with  yc  Scripturis  Being  examinat  as  follow  is,  It 
is  not  ane  fait  to  Godis  pepill  to  embrace  the  thingis  that 
God  commandis  Ergo  it  is  not  ane  fait  to  the  Christians  to 
keip  the  Ceremonial  law :  2.  Quhidder  gif  the  pepil  war 


by  the  Ostssjassjiaj  sjf  tfco  Lat/: 

be  fry*  or  be  wsife  or  psrt&e  be  wnrkis,    4.  Wt 

notbeJiistn1siUta^sJsMsA|aM^waiUMbota^ 

theq*1  heonderstandiatheargQSJientiB  cV  sjsjsjvesit  y"W 
howbeit  he  be  not  vent  in  losjevWosai*  Bid.  St  Ocftokk 
Jamis  Rid  being  hard  mak  psjvie  exercise  the  brethsrai 
judges  he  hea  done  better  nor  sflbir.  Zit  he  bee  not  deirM 
exponit  the  text  q*a*ir  ho  is  daoj  ill  to  be  msir  popatar  o*  hs 
promesifl  to  do  God  willing  protesting  tha*s«  ha*ne*ta*Jjd»f 
he  nuy  behest  msir  length  to  the  sjfieethsinaty  oellsst 
hisdoetrene  msir  amnBe  in  the  pesos  o*  conn  not  be  dene 

mhaJfanehovtossiisnoJbriheY " 

text— 

The  i 
Mr.  Jami*  CarmickaeU  meit  to 
ministrie  in  a  bettfir  degrib-^MK  Jkkme  JTss-  imaaeJt  to  he 
eontinewit  Thairfor  deposes  [him  from  ties]  fimction  of  tat 
ministrie  Zit  the  bretbem  jugeet  the*  [if  Ike  be]  ■uinsjjh 
w*  bis  book  ho  may  do  better  hmx%Stm^^JamU  Immk  ssjjt 
to  be  eontinewit  in  the  minJstiie  in  the  lasreat  sjbjsjbs*>-- 
Daniel  WaBac*  moil  to  be  eontinewit  in  wamhmwmMmj— 
Jamis  Bid  nnmeit  to  be  oontinewit  Thsirsbar  [d 
from  the]  function  of  the  nunistrioaor  Use  ] 


Grssjw  meit  to  be  cunlinewit  in  sjm  radn  d 

Thorn**  MdcfUemekttD  beoontuiuisit  faaeaol 

—dticxondtF  ysrresfer  mett  to  ho  cioaHini 

sonsble  degrie^^/osies  GUfeeno  meat  to 

one  feosonebb  gndt  iniasouT^    (Rsjsj»  of  Prsnh.  of  Hat 

dington.) 

NoteILp.S8S. 

Extrardinmry  meeting  9/  dOtgmtm  frmm  rssjnafai. 
The  following  onrions  deed  ttrows  fight  npoti  the  natow 
and  purposes  of  this' 


At  Glasgow  the  aUevint  day  of  October  j*  mm  of  Gad 
The  qohift  Zmj  the  nobsV 


itf^i 


i-v« 

men  baronia  gents 

domes  and  bnrrowie1  wnderiritusi  vis  Lanark  1 
Dumbartane  and  of  j9  presfaiterets  yajrof 
according  to  y*  bande  meld  be  onr  oonrann  laid  es  j 
eststis  |or  mAtfimenttf  of  y*  trew  rehgioun  pnMsniliii  pesaasss 
w'in  this  realms  and  defens  of  his  hienes  persoon  sod 
estait  and  l)eing  informit  of  y*  cdvening  of  ye  nobillme 
bar  run  is  getlme  and  ministeris  of  fyfe  and  wtheris  partk) 
of  this  realme  for  prosecuting:  of  y0  said  bande  And  thst 
ye  sevintein  daye  of  this  insult  ia  appointtit  to  y*  said 
convening  dc  that  certane  comissoneris  of  everie  province 
salbe  direct  to  meit  in  y*  bur1  of  Edinburt  for  edsuhing  snd 
avysing  wpoun  yr  following  fur*  and  prosecuting  of  y*  said 
bande  Heirfore  y*  saidia  nobillmS  barrdnis  ge'telime'  A 
ministeris  of  ye  srefdomes  tbirsaidis  hes  maid  constitut  & 
ordanit  Ac  be  thir  pres&tes  makis  constitutes  <fc  ordania  the 
lard  of  calderwood,  the  lard  of  merchistoun,  the  gud  man  of 
Duchall,  the  lard  of  greinoh,  M  Rol  Lindsays  M  Jon 
Hcwesoun  M  Johne  Haye  M  Johne  Couper  dc  M  Patrik 
Scharp  ministeris  or  ony  thre  of  ye  saidia  ministeris  thair 
lautfull  and  wndowtit  comisaioneris  to  covein  cc  meit  at 
Edinburt  ye  daye  foirsaid  or  ony  wther  daye  or  place  appoint- 
tit or  to  be  appointtit  and  thairto  cocurre  w*  y*  cdmissjen- 
eris  of  ye  wther  srefdomes  &  provinces  of  this  realme  thair 
to  be  assemblit  and  to  give  thair  advyee  and  cdeaJe  in  dk 
causs  edeerning  ye  following  furt  of  ye  said  bnnde  A  wthe- 
ris edeerning  ye  glorie  of  God,  the  preseruatioun  of  tut 
maiestie  persoun  and  estait  &  comounweill  of  y*  coticy 
as  salbe  treated  aad  as  salbe  cocludit  to  promise  in  v*  namai 
of  ye  nobillme  barronis  &  getilrae"  of  ye  srefdomec  foirsaidk 
and  burrowis  w'in  y*  samy  to  follow  fur*  the  determinatioont 
of  ye  comissioneris  foirsaidis,  qu  yaj  and  euerie  ane  of 
lhame  wpoun  thair  cosience  &  bono11  hes  faitfbllie  promesit 
to  do  and  perfonne.  and  y°  said  nobillm^  &  barronis  & 
getilmf:  <&  ministeris  foirsaid  hea  gevin  comand  &  power 
to  ye  clerk  of  yc  kirk  &  preabitrie  of  Glasgw  to  insert  thir 
prescntis  in  ye  buikes  of  ye  buikis  of  y°  aaid  preabitrie 
and  to  extract  yc  samy  ynfurt  subscryvit  be  him  for  y  ss  gif 
thaj  bad  subscryvit  y*  samy  yame  selfis."  (Record  of 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow.) 


NOTBS. 
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Note  KK.  p.  891.  [  hands,  as  implying  thai  he  had  Dot  previously  a  valid  call  to 

#*   the  ministry.     Patrick  Sympson,  in  a  letter  dated  May  1, 
Black*  $  Procen.—"  Anent  the  charge  gevin  be  vfftg  |  1698,  says :    "I  perceive  that  Mr  Rob.  Rollock  stands  much 
of  our  souerane  Lordis  Lres  to  Maister  dauid  blak  rninMaWon 
at  Sanctandrois  to  haue  compeirit  personalis  bcfoir  the  Kin- 


gi*  maiestie  and  lordis  of  secreit  counsaill  this  day  viz  the 
xviii  day  of  nouember  inst&t,  To  haue  answiit  to  sic  thingis 
as  sould  haue  bene  inquirit  of  him  at  his  cwming  Tuiche- 
ing  certane  vndecent  and  vncumelie  speiches  vtterit  be  him 
in  diners  his  sennonis  maid  in  Sanctandrois,  vnder  the  pain 
of  Rebellious  and  putting  of  him  to  y*  borne  w*  certificine 
to  him  and  he  failzeit  Lres  sould  be  direct  simp7  to  putt  him 
thairto,  Lyke  as  at  mair  Lenth  is  cdtenit  in  y*  saidis  Lres 
execotioais  and  indorsationis  thairof.  Qtt  being  callit,  and 
the  said  maister  dauid  compeiraad  personalia,  Declairit  that 
albeit  he  micht  obiect  aganis  the  summondis  as  being  direct 
super  inquirendis  Gontrair  the  act  of  parliament,  na  particu- 
lair  caus  specifeit  thairin,  ut  he  wald  tak  him  to  the  ordi- 
nair  remeid  appointit  be  the  Lawis  and  Ltbertie  of  the  Kirk, 
sJlegeing  that  nane  sould  be  iugeis  to  msteris  deliuerit  in 
pulpett,  bot  the  preicheouris  and  mioisteris  of  the  worde, 
And  thairfore  desirit  to  be  Remittit  to  his  iuge  ordinair,  Qu- 
hoirapoun  being  inquirit  be  his  maiestie  to  quhat  iogement 
he  declynit,  aaswrit  to  the  presbiterte  qohair  the  doctrine 
we*  teiehett  quhair  his  maiestie  sould  be  a  complcnair  in  the 
first  instance  as  a  Ohristeane  and  member  of  the  kirk,  and 
not  as  a  King.  AHegeit  be  his  Maiestie,  That  this  mater  is 
alfogidder  ciuile  and  no1  spiritual!,  And  forder  that  the  gen- 
eralise of  the  summondis  is  restrictit  to  this  particulair 
exprcssit  in  this  vther  Lr£  heirwith  produceit  be  the  inglis 
ambaasedour,  Being  inquirit,  quidder  gif  his  maiestie  micht 
be  iuge  in  materia  of  trsssoun  as  the  kirk  is  iuge  in  materia 
of  heresie,  Grantis,  zit  allegeit  That  the  wordis  deliuerit  in 
pulpett,  albeit  allegeit  to  be  tressounable,  sould  be  tryit  in 
prima  mstancia  be  the  Kirk  as  onlie  iuge  competent,  To  the 
contrair  quhairof  The  act  of  parliament  maid  in  the  lxxxiij 
aeir  of  god  wes  allegeit,  To  the  dirogatioun  of  the  quhilk 
net  Maister  dauid  produceit  ane  vther  act  in  the  parliament 
haldin  at  edinburgh  in  the  lxxzxij  zeir  of  god,  Being 
inquirit  quhat  warrand  thay  had  outc  of  the  worde  of  God, 
for  materia  spokin  aganis  s  christeane  magrat  Allegeit 
qohateoir  is  spokin  to  be  spiritueJl,  And  thairfore  mon  be 
reulit  be  the  worde  of  god,  and  lor  this  purpois  allegeit  the 
first  of  Timothie  Continewit  to  the  Last  of  nouember 
instant,  And  Mr  dauid  ordanit  To  remane  heir  in  the  mean- 
time." (Record  of  Privy  Council,  Nov.  18,  1596.) 

The  Iuteiioquitor,  declaring  the  Lords  of  Council  judges 
competent  of  ail  the  crimes  libelled  in  the  new  and  enlarged 
summons,  was  passed  on  the  last  day  of  November.  And 
on  the  2d  of  December,  a  Decreet  was  passed  finding  Black 
guilty  of  all  the  articles  libelled,  and  ordaining  hhn  to  con- 
fin*  himself  beyond  the  North  Water  til)  his  Majesty 
should  determine  on  his  farther  punishment  (Record  of 
Privy  Council.) 

Note  LL.  p.  299. 

EccletiaiUcal  Right*  of  Professor*  of  Divinitys-Ai 
was  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  in  April,  1682, "  that 
ane  eiderschip  (presbytery)  is  begun  already  at  St  androes 
of  pastouris  and  teacher*  bot  not  of  those  that  hes  not  the 
core  of  teaching^'  (Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,  t  1 16,  b.)  By  the 
General  assembly,  May  1586,  "  It  is  found  that  all  such  as 
the  scripture  appoints  governors,  of  the  Kirk  of  God,  as 
namelie  pastors,  doctors,  and  elders,  may  convene  to  gene- 
rail  assemblies,  and  vote  in  ecclesiastical  matters."  (Ibid.  f. 
139,  b.)  Being  constituent  members  of  the  presbyteries 
within  whose  bounds  they  resided,  doctors  or  professors  of 
divinity  might  be  sent  by  them,  as  well  as  by  their  univer- 
sities, as  representatives  to  the  General  Assembly.  In  eons* 
quesoB  of  a  complaint  from  the  Synod  of  Fife  that  this  right 
had  bean  infringed,  it  was  recognized  anew  by  the  Assembly 
which  met  at  Holyroodhouse  in  too  year  1602,  and  at 
which  his  Majesty  was  present  (Ibid.  £  203,  a.)  One  rea- 
son of  Rodock's  being  admitted  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  at  8t 
Andrews,  might  be  to  exempt  him  from  the  restriction  in- 
tended to  be  laid  on  all  theological  professors.  On  that 
occasion  Bruce  at  first  objected  to  receiving  imposition  of 
3A 


the  lacke  of  ordination  in  your  ministry,  which  makes  me 
marvail  how  he  could  call  himself  a  minister  of  Christ* 
Evangel  at  Ed.  in  his  Analysis  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  in  the  mean  time  wanting  ordination  to  that  min- 
istry, if  this  norm  of  ordination  which  we  want  be  so  essen- 
tial as  he  speaks."  (Wodrow's  life  of  Bruce,  p.  35  :  MSS 
vol  1.)  But  I  do  not  think  that  Rollock,  in  1593,  when  he 
published  the  book  referred  to,  was  a  minister  in  the  same 
sense  as  Bruce  and  Symson  were :  I  mean  that  he  was  not 
properly  the  pastor  of  a  Congregation.  In  consequence  of  a 
petition  from  the  town,  the  presbytery  had  authorized  him 
to  preach  the  morning  lectuie  in  one  of  the  churches. 
(Rec.  of  Presb.  of  Edm.  Sept.  5,  1587.)  But  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1598,  that  he  "  was  admittit  to  bo 
ane  of  the  aught  ordinal  ministers  of  this  bur'."  (Reg.  of 
Town  Council,  Jan.  25,  1597.) 

Note  MM.  p.  300. 

Character  of  David  Black, — Spotswood  says,  that  "  Mr. 
Black  was  summoned"  before  the  commissioners.  (Hist.  p. 
448.)  But  James  Melville  who  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers, says,  "  Mr.  Robert  Wallace  was  proceidit  against  and  re- 
movit  from  6t  And"  be  sum  form  of  kinglie  commissione, 
proceeding  and  process.  Bot  Mr.  David  Black  too*  never 
one*  called,  and  yet,  of  mere  kinglie  power,  it  behovit  him 
to  be  debarrit  Sr  And"."  (Diary,  p.  314.)  Spotswood  farther 
says,  "  that  the  elders  and  deacons  of  the  church — all  upon 
oath  deponed  that  the  accusations  were  true,  and  that 
Blake  had  spoken  all  that  whereof  he  was  convicted  before 
the  Councel.— And  they  declared  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  were  given  to  factions,  and  that  they  did  not 
carry  themselves  with  that  indifferency  which  became 
preachers."  Yet  the  archbishop  had  himself  stated,  a  little 
before,  that  Black  presented  to  the  privy  council,  as  a  proof 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  charges,  two  testimonials,  the  one 
subscribed  by  the  provost,  bailies,  and  council,  and  the  other 
by  the  rector,  dean  of  faculty,  and  professors  of  the  univer- 
sity. (Hist  p.  425.  Comp.  Rec.  of  Privy  Council,  ult  Nov* 
1596.)  Now  several  of  the  magfctrates  and  of  the  profes- 
sors were  at  that  time  members  of  session.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  session 
prove  that  the  ciders  and  deacons  felt  the  highest  respect  and 
regard  for  Black. 

Die  nono  Januarii,  1596. 
The  qlk  day,  Mr.  Robert  Wallace,  Mr.  David  Monypenny 
and  Mr.  Robert  Zule,  ar  ordenit  to  pas  to  ye  counsall  of  y" 
loun  and  desyr  ane  supplication  to  his  M.  for  relief  of  Mr. 
David  Blak  yr  pastor,  and  als  order  to  be  takin  for  serving 
of  Mr.  David  Blakeis  cuir  qn  he  cum  hame,  and  yat  older 
may  be  taken  w*  y6  parochin  q"  he  cum  hame  qlkis  ar  now 
all  gane  lous. 

Die  xix"0  Martiit  1596. 
The  qlk  day  y*  eessioun  hes  statut  that  ye  clerk  uret  ane 
bill  and  missive  in  yr  names  to  Mr.  David  Blak,  yr  minister 
to  give  him  thankes  for  his  last  lr  of  recommendatione  send 
be  him  to  yarns,  as  also  to  Bhaw  him  y1  y"  kingrs  ma.  is 
desyras  to  confer  w(  him,  and  y1  he  send  his  aw  in  supplica- 
tions to  his  ma.  to  obtain  licens  to  cum  to  his  ma.  to  yf  ef- 
fect. And  to  schaw  to  ye  said  Mr.  David  y1  q'  his  in  thair 
power  to  farther  bis  hame  cuming  they  sail  do  ye  samin  wf 
his  awin  advys,  and  to  schaw  him  ye  townis  commissionaris, 
send  to  his  ma.  for  his  delyuerance,  resauit  ye  samin  ansr  of 
his  ma. 

Supplicationc  for  Mr  David  Blak. 

Die  viii.  Maij,  1597. 
The  qtt  day,  Jc  sessioun  of  Sanctandrois  hes  ordanit  ane 
supplications  to  be  send  to  y*  gencrall  assemblie  con  ve  nit  to 
mome  at  Dundie  requesting  thair  godlie  w.  to  in  terse  id  to 
his  ma.  to  grant  licens  to  Mr.  David  Blak  thair  [minister]  to 
be  restorit  and  admittit  to  cum  hame  to  this  citie  to  use  his 
functioun  of  V*  ministrie  as  be  was  wont  to  do  befoir  and 
becaus  ye  bailxies  and  sum  otheris  of  ye  elderis  and  deconis 
was  n*  present  to  consent  heaieto  the  sessioun  ordanit  Alex. 
36 


me,  ueoraje  ursaae,  Joenen 
derktop«w»y«e^sopptt- 
Jone  m  of  this  dtie  to  h> 


Ml 

Whichestor,  Martyn 

W«eoun,  A  Chartte  Wi 

catione  to  thamo  dt  otheris 

quir  of  theme  to  subecryve  y*  said  enpnucntiono,  &  reqi 

for  y*  pastor  aforesaid,  &  for  bis  huM  cumiag  again. 

Melville's  poem  on  Black's  death  may  be  mm  in  JW». 
Poet.  Scot,  torn.  ii.  p.  81—84.  Then  an  two  enoomfaatio 
poena  on  him  by  Home  of  Godecroft.  (Luana  Poetici, 
p.  63—56.)  "  Mr.  David  Black  mm*  of  Bt  Andrew."  ob- 
tained  a  decree  far  an  "annual  rent  of  ancht  bous  victual— 
forth  of  the  landa  of  locfaeehedia,1'  whfch  no  inheikad  ftom 
"tuttoB  Henry  Blek  barges  of  jr»  brach  of  Faith,  father  to 
the  oaSd  complainer."  (Act  Bnik  of  the  Cnrnmiasariot  of 
8t  Andrew.,  July  18, 16M.) 

Not.  NN.  p.  3*3 

Baeilicon  Haratw— Aeoording  to  8potswood,  thla  work 
waa  ahown  to  Melville  in  M8.  and  in  consequence  of  es> 
tracta  from  it  being  laid  before  the  Synod  of  Frfo,  hk  Ma- 
jesty published  it  in  the  coorae  of  that  year,  1699.  (Hist 
n.  467.)  But  thia  ia  contradicted  by  the  account  which 
Junes  ha.  himself  given  in  his  apologetic  preface  to  the 
second  edition,  and  which  I  have  followed  in  the  text  I 
have  now  before  me  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  belonging 
to  Archibald  Constable,  Esq.  Edinburgh;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  e&om  copies  (perhaps  the 
only  one  now  existing)  to. which  that  edition  waa  hn> 
had.  Its  title  is, "  BAXIAKOK  oOPON.  Devided  into  three 
Bookes  Edinburgh ;  Printed  by  Robert  Walde-grao*  Prht- 
tar  to  the  King.  Majestic.  169**  X  in  fours.  It  is  beau- 
tifully printed  in  a  large  Italic  letter.  Prefixed  to  it  are  two 
sonnets,  the  first  of  which,  entitled  MThe  Dadiaataon  of  the 
booke,"  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  autumns*  editions.  I 
have  seen  no  reason  to  think  that  it  wan  reprinted  until 
1808,  in  the  course  of  which  year  it  went  through  three  edi- 
tions ;  all  of  them,  psobably,  published  after  the  death  of 
Elisabeth.  If  thia  waa  the  fact,  the  wonderful  minenee 
which  apotawood  says  it  had  in  promoting  James's 
must  have  been  ex  poot facto.  I  have  not  seen  it 
between  1599  and  1808*  One  of  the 
be /conveyed  to  some  of  the  courtiers  of  Elisabeth  in  the 
secret  correspondence  which  James  carried  on  with  them 
during  that  interval ;  but  they  had  other  reasons  than  his 
merits  as  an  author  for  favouring  his  title. 

On  comparing  the  first  edition  with  the  subsequent  ones, 
I  find  that  alterations  were  made  on  the  work.  For  though 
all  the  charges  against  the  Scottish  preachers  are  retained  in 
substance,  James  found  it  necessary  to  drop  or  soften  some 
of  his  most  unguarded  and  harsh  expressions,  and  to  give 
an  ambiguous  turn  to  the  sentences  which  had  created  the 
greatest  offence.  For  example,  in  the  original  edition  (p» 
8,  9,)  he  say. :  "  If  my  conscience  had  not  resolued  me,  all 
my  religion  was  grounded  upon  the  plaine  words  of  the  scrip- 
ture, I  had  neuer  outwardly  avowed  it,  for  pleasure  or  awe  of 
the  twine  pride  of  9ome  ttediciou*  Preachouro"  In  the 
edition  printed  at  London  in  1603,   (p.  5,)  that  sentence 

ends "  I  had  neuer  outwardlie  auowed  H,  for  pleasure 

or  awe  of  any  flesh." "The  reformation  of  religion  in 

Scotland,  being-  made  by  a  popular  tumult  and  rebellion 
(as  wel  appeared  by  the  destruction  of  our  policie)  and  not 
proceeding  from  the  Princes  ordour,  dec"  (P.  48,  orig.  ed.) 
44  The  reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland,  being  extra- 
ordinarily -wrought  by  God,  •wherein  many  things  were 
inordinately  done  by  a  populare  tumult  and  rebellion 
of  *uch  as  blindly  -were  doing  the  vrorke  of  God  but 
clogged  with  their  own  pnationt  and  particular  re«- 
pect*;'  &c.  (P.  31,  ed.  1603.)— "Take  heede  therefore 
(my  Sonne)  to  these  Puritanes,  verie  pestes  in  the  Church  and 
common-weill  of  Scotland;  whom  (by  long  experience) 
J  have  found,  no  deserts  can  oblish,"  dec.  (P.  49,  orig. 
ed.)  "  Take  heed  therefore  (my  8on)  to  ouch  Pvritans,  verie 
pestes  in  the  Church  and  common- weale,  whom  no  deserts 
can  oblige,"  etc.  (P.  34>  ed.  1603.)  The  following  sen- 
tence of  the  original  edition  (p.  51,)  was  afterwards  omitted : 
"  And  the  first  that  r&ileth  against  you,  punish  with  the 
rigour  of  the  la  we;  for  I  haue  else  in  my  days  bursten  them 
with  over-much  reason. '  The  following  sentence  respecting 
those  who  «  meddle  w*~i  the  policie  in  the  purptte,"  ia  also 
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of  me  work,  by  M.  R.  D.  [Mr.  Robert  Dory]  M.  L  D.  [Tfc. 
John  Davideon]  A.  M.  [Andrew  Melville]  M.  I.  I.  [Mr. 
John  Johnston]  M.  W.  8.  [Mr.  William  8cot]  M.  L  C. 
and  M.  L  O.  [probably  Mr.  John  and  Mr.  James  Canm- 
chaeL]  They  are  all  in  8coteh,  except  that  enbeeribed  A.  M. 
which  is  in  Latin,  and  accompanied  with  a  translation,  prob- 
ably by  James  Melville.  The  first  part  of  the  work  hi  in 
prose,  and  consists  of  prayers  and  meditations  suited  to  dif- 
ferent occasions,  directions  for  setfezaminalion,  and  "ths 
forme  of  try  til  and  examination,  taken  of  all  sik  as  ar  admit- 
ted to  the  Table  of  the  Lord,"  in  question  and  answer.  Ths 
second  part  is  in  poetry,  and  is  introduced  by  the  following 
title :  "  A  Morning  Vision :  or  Poem  for  the  Practise  of  Pietie, 
in  Devotion,  Faith  and  Repentance :  Wherein  the  Lords 
Prayer,  Bcfoefe,  and  Commands,  and  aa  the  whole  Cat- 
eehisme,  and  right  vee  thereof,  ia  largeiy  exponed."  Itiapre- 
mced  by  a  metrical  dedication  to  M  James  the  east,  king  of 
Scottoa,  and  Prince  of  Poets  in  his  language  f*  and  jvninff, 
among  other  devotional  and  moral  pieces,  a  singular  compo- 
sition, set  to  music,  and  entitled,  "Celeuemm  Navtkvn; 
The  8eamans  8hovte  or  mutual!  exhortation,  to  ga  forward  ia 
the  spiritual!  voyage." 

In  giving  an  account  of  treatises  against  die  imposition 
of  prelacy  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Row  says:  MI  have 
also  seen  a  little  poem  in  print,  called  the  Black  BattO, 
or  a  Lamentation  of  the  Jtirk  of  Scotland,  compiled  by 
Mr  James  Melville,  sometime  MunV  at  Anatrnthar  and  now 
eonryned  in  England,  16 LI."  (Hiat.  p.  SI  1,  313.)  I  have 
not  met  with  a  copy  of  the i  printed  work,  bnt  a  MfiL  Toiums, 
communicated  to  me  by  Robert  Graham,  Beq.  contains  a 
poem  whkhl  have  iio  doubt  is  a  transcript  of  that  to  which 
Row  refers.  It  is  entitled,  The  BlackbOMtalL,  and  consist, 
of  93  stanzas.  Prefixed  to  it  bthe  date, "  November,  1611. " 

The  following  stanzas  form  part  of  the  exordium. 


♦  The  imprint  b  supplied  from  the  this  to  me  second  part. 
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The  air  waecJeart  w*  qubyt  and  aable  clouds, 

Hud  rroiat,  w*  frequent  schours  of  bail  and  mow, 

Into  j9  nicht  the  stannic  rind  with  thooda 

And  balfouU  hillowa  on  ye  sea  did  blaw  : 

Men  beaatia  and  founs  vnto  thair  beilda  did  diaw ; 

Fain  than  to  find  the  fruct  of  simmer  thrift, 

Quhen  clad  with  anaw  waa  sand,  wodd,  crag  and  clift 

I  aatt  at  fyrc  wtaU  guyrdit  in  my  goon, 
The  starving  sparrow*  at  my  window  cheipid, 
To  raid  ane  quhyie  I  to  my  book  waa  boun  : 
In  at  ane  panne,  the  pretty  progne  peipped, 
And  moved  me  for  fear  I  sould  bane  sleiped, 
To  ryee  and  aett  ane  keaament  oppen  wyd, 
To  sie  give  robein  wald  cum  in  and  byoe. 

Pair  progne,  suertUe  I  have  hard  ye  aing 
Thair  at  my  window  one  the  simmer  day  % 
And  now  aen  winter  bidder  dab  ye  bring 
I  pray  y*  enter  in  my  bona  and  atay 
Tril  it  be  fob,  and  than  thone  go  thy  way, 
For  trewhe  thoue  be  treated  courteouelie 
And  nothing  thralled  in  thy  libertie. 


The  Reverend  William  Blackie,  miniater  of  Yetholm,poe- 
aeaied  a  mannaeript  volume,  which  he  haa  depoeited  in  the 
Advocate*  Library.    It  eonaiate  of  poema  in  the  Scottish 


Cum  in,  aoeit  robin,  welcmn  vsrrilie, 
Said  i,  and  doon  I  aatt  me  be  the  tyre, 
Then  in  corns  robein  reibreist  mirrelie 
And  eonppie  and  lodgis  at  my  harts  deayre : 
Bat  one  y*  morne  I  him  peieeaved  to  tyre; 
For  phebua  schyning  sueitlie  him  allurd. 
I  gaoe  him  Wf,  and  farth  gnid  robein  ford. 


The  poet  betakes  himself  to  his  meditations,  and  aeea  "  roil 
cleuiie  in  ane  visioun," 

Ane  woman  with  ane  cnmlie  coontenance, 
With  fcrdit  face  and  garisch  in  attyre. 
Ane  cronn  of  glaa  ▼pone  hir  heid  did  [glance], 
Hir  clothes  war  coUonrit  contrair  hir  [desyrej, 
Ane  heavy  yock  layd  on  hir  neck  and  [lyre], 
Of  reid  ane  scepter  in  hir  hand  she  buir : 
In  riche  aray  yit  silhe,  leane  and  pair. 

Hoised  npone  hie  upone  a  royal  throne 
•  Thair  fetatie  aatt  abone  the  woman's  head 
(Which  held  hir  nnder  feir  and  all  undone 
Aa  prasoner)  ane  rampand  Lyon  raid : 
This  lyon  craftie  foxes  ttia  did  leid : 
And  round  about  hir  threttein  wolves  danced, 
To  bane  the  keiping  of  hir  acheip  advanced. 

After  die  leopard,  M  the  Lyons  grit  lieutenant,"  (the  Earl  of 
JHmbar,)  haa  fenced  the  court,  and  a  wolf,  "clad  in  silk," 
haa  made  "  ane  preitching  ail  of  woll  and  milk,"  the  Lion 
(the  King)  is  declared  supreme,  and  at  hia  will  and  pleasure 
tke  wetves  (the  bishops)  are  set  over  the  flock ;  on  which 
file  captive  lady  breaks  out  into  a  "  heavie  Lamentation," 
which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

In  the  same  M8.  is  another  poem  (of  69  stanzas)  on  the 
same  subject  with  the  preceding,  evidently  composed  by 
James  Melville,  and  entitled, "  Thrte  may  keip  coonaell 
give  twa  be  away  ;  or  Eueebina,  Dcmecritos,  Heraditaa." 
Democritue  says : 

I  laucht  to  sie  how  lords  ar  maid  of  loons, 

..  And  how  thai  ar  intretted  in  our  touns. 
Qnher  eumryme  thai  war  fain  for  to  retetr  theme 
For  rocks  and  etoannee  of  wyffis  that  came  so  near  thame. 
I  laucht  to  sie  thame  now  aett  ouer  the  flocks 
Who  came  to  cowrt  with  thair  auld  mollis  and  aoekis, 
Qnher  thai  war  nocht  regardit  with  ane  sows 

.   By  king,  by  cowrt,  nor  any  of  his  bona. 

I  laucht  how  Jon  and  George,  who  war  moat  sdandrous, 

Ar  lords  advanced  of  Glasgow  and  St  Androus ; 

How  William,  Androu,  Sendere,  and  the  rei£ 

By  prejnrie  and  playing  of  the  knaif, 

Ar  styllit  in  God  our  fathers  reuerend, 

Who  scam  amonga  our  paatonn  trew  war  kend, 

And  jasthe  so,  for  now  ar  thai  declynd 

And  ar  becusn  man  of  contrarie  mynd. 


-aaMlanguage  by  James  Melville,  and  in  the  handwriting  of 
:^™nhe  author.  They  appear  to  have  been  all  written  by  him 
during  his  banishment  The  greater  part  of  them  are  expres- 
sive of  his  feelings  on  the  overthrow  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  imprisonment  and  banishment 
of  his  uncle.  "  A  Preservative  from  Apostacie,  or  the  8ong 
of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  DeuL  xxxii.  with  short  notes, 
translated  out  of  Hebrew  and  put  in  metre,"  is  -dedicated 
"  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  generally  and  the  people  of  the 
paroch  of  Kilrennie  in  specialL"  Then  follows  a  long  son- 
net, entitled,  "  The  Wandering  Sheepe,  or  David's  Tragique 
Fall."  The  last  poem  in  the  volume  is  "  The  Keliefe  of 
the  Longing  Soule :  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's, 
exponed  by  a  large  paraphrase  of  metre  for  memorie  and 
aften  meditatioun."  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  dedication  :  "To  his 
lowing  sister  in  Jesus  Christ,  M.  Nicolas  Murray,  grace, 
mercy  and  peace  be  multiplied. — London,  Novemb.  5, 1606. 
Yn  much  bound  in  Christ,  Jaxeb  Milyill."  The  fol 
lowing  are  specimens  of  the  poetry  in  this  volume. 


To  Mr.  Andreto  Melvin. 
O  matchles  Melvin,  honour  of  our  lands  ! 
How  are  we  grieved  and  gladit  with  thy  bands ! 
We  grieve  to  see  sic  men  committ  as  thee, 
We  joy  to  hear  how  constantly  thou  stands 
Pleading  the  cause  of  God  cast  in  thy  hands 
Against  this  bastard  brood  of  Bishopric, 
Whais  ydle  rites,  pompe,  pryd  and  graceless  glore, 
Justlie  thou  halts ;  halt  still,  bait  more  and  more. 


Happie,  thryae  happie,  Mervine,  thoch  in  warde, 
Men  loves  thy  cause,  God  has  it  in  regarde, 
No  prisone  can  thy  libertie  restraine 
To  speak  the  right,  but  *  flatterie  or  but  fairde, 
Pure,  plain,  not  mingled,  maimed  or  impairde. 
No  brangled  titles  can  thy  honour  staine, 
Thy  tell-truth  fervent  freedom  wha  would  blame, 
'Wraya  but  hia  a  win  fals,  feint,  or  servile  shame. 

imi.  innw  XMviire'a  eoiire  to  tbaxci,  mn.  1611. 

Mond  A  Vcnvcn. 

No  marvell  Scotland  thow  be  like  to  tyn, 
For  thou  hes  lost  thy  honey  and  thy  wine, 
Thy  strength,  thy  courage,  and  thy  libertie, 
Went  all  away,  when  as  he  went  from  thee. 
In  learning,  upright  eeaH,  religion  trew, 
He  maister  was,  but  now  bid  all  a  Dieu, 
Be  mute,  you  Scottish  muses:  no  more  verse ! 
But  sobbing  say,  Le  mond  eat  a  renvera. 

In  die  M8  volume  entitled,  Melvini  Epittolm,  is  a  transla- 
tion into  English  verse  of  part  of  the  Zodiacu*  Vitm  of 
MarceUua  Palingenius :  "  Dedkat  to  the  E.  of  D. ;"  that  is, 
the  Earl  of  Dunbar.  It  contains  only  Arte*  and  part  of  Taa- 
rut.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  work  of  James 
Melville.  The  M3.  is  in  his  handwriting,  and  on  the  mar- 
gin  is  a  number  of  variations. — His  apology  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland  does  not  appear  to  have  been  printed  till  many 
years  after  his  death  ;  H  Ad  Serenissimum  Jacobum  Primvm 
Britanniarvm  Monarcham,  Ecclesia  8coticans3  libellus  sup- 
plex,  JunwyvrauK  »a  oko+uprmot.  Auctore  Jacobo  Melvino 
Yerbi  Dei  Ministro,  Domini  Andrea)  Melvini  rw  raw  ne- 
pote.  Londini,— 1646."  8vo.  In  the  Advocates  Library 
are  two  poems  in  Ma,  "  Funeral  Tears,"  and  a  "  Dialogue," 
on  the  death  of  James  Melville,  written  by  Thomas  Melville," 
(Jac  V.  7.  nos.  6,  7.)  I  subjoin  the  epitaph  on  him  by  hia 
uncle,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  last  mentioned  book,  which 
is  rare. 

Epitaphium  Auctoria,  a  Domino 

Andrea  Melvino  conscriptum. 

Chare  nepoe,  de  fratre  nepoa,  mini  fratre,  nepote 
Charior,  et  qaicqoid  fratre  nepote  queat 
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Charm*  ease  ueqoam ;  qoin  m»  mini  onerior  fpeo, 

Etqoioquid  mihi  im  cneriae  mm  qaeat 
Comtlik  aoctor  mini  to,  dux  rebue  agendie, 

Cum  private,  ant  ree  pubbee  agenda  Ant 
Amborom  mew  una  anino,  corde  una  volantea, 

Corque  unum  in  dapttd  corpora,  et  mm  anknft. 
Vna  ambe  vexati  edits  imnaiiibne,  ambo 

Dignati  et  Chrbti  pro  grog*  dare  patL 
Dura  pad,  eed  hwraa  pati,  eob  crimine  ficto, 

Ni  Christum,  et  Ghriati  crimen  amere  giegem. 
Qvi  locos,  ant  que*  me  horatibi  nooo  divide*,  idem 

Hie  locne,  haw  me  cedent  drvidat  horn  nunft. 
Tune  toi  deaideriom  mihi  triate  telinqnae  f 

Qui  prior  hue  veni,  non  prior  bine  abeam  I 
An  eequar  usque  eotneaf  mc,  «c  joret  ire  eub  aatra. 

Tecam  ego  nt  ezal  erem,  tecum' ero  et  in  petnsu 
Christus  ubi  caput,  nternam  npa  poach  in  enlam, 

Arctiue  nt  jungat  noa  aua  membra  add.  - 
Induvns  donee  icdivivi  eorporia  artoe 

Veetiat,  illaetrane  lomtne  pnrpareo. 
JBternam  at  petrem,  nelmnqoe  et  flame*  eventee, 

Carmine  perpetno  ooucjekjbtemna,  low 

Note  PP.  p.  866. 

Writing*  a/  Andrew  Ale hnlU.— I  aabjoia  a  net  of  hii 
printed  work*. 

I.  "Carmen  Moaia— Andrea  Melvino  8coto  Avctore. 
BaaUee.  m.d.  lxxiii."  ivo.  (8ee  above,  p.  589,  880.) 

8.  "XTEtANiXKlON.  Ad  Scotia*  Regent  habitum  in 
Coronatione  Regime.  Per  Andream  Meluinum.- -Edinbvrgi 
1690."  4to.  (See  above,  p.  871-78,  406.)  . 

8.  "  Carmina  ex  Doctiaaimis  Portia  Seleeta,  inter  quot, 
qumdam  Qeo.  JBuchanam  et  And.  Melvini  interunlur. 
1690."  8vo.  (Ruddimanni  BibL  Roman,  p.  71.) 

4.  M  Principle  Scoti-BriUnnorvm  Natalia.  Edinbvrgi — 
1694."  4to.  (See  above,  p.  894.) 

6.  "Theses  Theological  da  iibero  erbitrio.  Edinbnrgi, 
1697."  4to,  (Sibbdd,  de  Script  Scot.  p.  43.)  These  might 
be  the  Theeee  of  aome  of  hia  students. 

6.  "Scholaatica  Diatribe  de  Rebva  Divinja  ad  Anquiren- 
dam  et  inveniendam  veritatem,  a  candidatia  S.  Theol. 
habenda  (Deo  volento)  ad  d.  xxvu  at  xxvii,  Julij  in  Schotie 
Theologicis  Acad.  Andreann,  3piritu  8ancto  Preside.  D. 
And.  Melvino  S.  Theol.  D.  et  illlvs  facultatia  Dccano 
ov^nTTtia-n  modcrante.  Edinbvrgi,  Excudcba  Robertus  WaJ- 
degrauo  Typographua  Regius  1599."  4to.  Pp.  16.  (In  Bibl. 
Col.  Glasg.) 

7.  "  Gathelus,  seu  Fragmentum  de  oiigine  Gcntia  Scoto- 
rum."  This  poem  was  first  printed  along  with  "  Jonstoni 
Inscriptiones  Histories  Rcgum  Scotorum.    AmateL  1602." 

8.  "  Prosupplici  Evangelicorum  Miniatorum  in  Anglia — 
Apologia,  sive  Anti-Tami-Cami-Categoria.  Authore  A.  Mel- 
vino.   1G04."     (See  above,  p.  313.) 

9.  Select  Psalms  turned  into  Latin  verse,  and  printed 
(probably  at  London)  in  1609.  (See  above,  p.  335.) 

10.  "  Nescimus  Qvid  Vesper  8ervs  Vehat  Satyra  Menip- 
p«a  Vincentii  Liberii  Hollandii.  mdcxix."  4to.  Pp.  35. 
Another  edition  was  published  in  the  year  1620.  A  copy 
of  each  is  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the  back  of  the  title 
is  a  letter,  "  Liberius  Vinccntius  Hollandua  Francisco  de 
Ingcnuis  S.  P.  D."  dated  "Amstelodami  it.  Idua  Si-pt. 
Anno  a  Christo  nato  m.dc.xix."  I  have  not  seen  this  work, 
but  from  extracts  which  have  been  communicated  to  me,  it 
appears  to  be  a  satire  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse, 
and  refers  much  to  the  affairs  of  Venice.  This  last  circum- 
stance, taken  in  connexion  with  Melville's  advanced  age, 
excites  a  suspicion  that  he  was  not  the  author.  And  yet  if 
he  was  not,  it  is  strange  that  it  should  have  been  so  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  him  both  by  Scottish  and  foreign  writers. 
(Barbier,  Diet  des  Ouvrages  Anonymea  et  Pseudonymea, 
torn.  iii.  p.  489.  Chartered  Acco.  of  Scots  Divines,  p.  4.) 
It  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Nicholaus  Crassue,  a  Venetian. 

II.  "  Viri  clarissimi  A.  Melvini  Mvss  et  P.  Adamsoni 
Vita  et  Palinodia  et  Celsffi  commlsslonis — descriptio.  Anno 
m.dc.x  x ."  4to.  Pp.  67.  Melville  was  not  consulted  in  the 
publication  of  these  poems,  nor  was  he  the  author  (as  has 
often  been  inaccurately  stated)  of  the  tracts  added  to  them. 
Tn  the  epistle  to  the  reader,  the  publisher  says:  "quia 
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between  Melville  and 
of  the  year  1618.  It  belonged  to  Jamea.Malvifle,  and  it 
partly  in  hia  hand-wriUng.  Before  hia  death  he  eooamsted 
it  to  the  care  of  hia  friend,  8ir  Patrick  Home  or*  Ayton, 
who  has  inserted  the  following  note:  "Hie  viau  eat  inaere 
(tic)  paraliepomena  qusdam  eiuadem  et  alioru  qaoru 
avTo^fcTxc  cum  libellis  ipsis  ipse  mihi  cOmendavit  author 
paulo  ante  ohitd.    Pa  Hume." 

2.  "  Letters  from  Andrew  Melville  to  ••*•  in  the  United 
Provinces."  (In  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  M.  6.  9.  nam.  4ft.) 
They  are  six  in  number,  and  were  addressed  to  Robert  Dory 
at  Ley  den. 

3.  "  Floretum  Arcbiepiacopale ;  id  eat,  erroree  Pontificii 
aaaertiones  temeraris,  et  hyberbouon  interpretanoaea,w 
(Ibid.  num.  47.)  They  axe  extracted  from  archbiahop 
A  damson's  academical  prelections  at  St  Andrews,  in  Mel- 
ville's handwriting,  and  subscribed  by  him. 

4.  "  Paraparesis  Epistoia)  ad  Hehrsoe  Andreas  Melvini." 
rHarl.  MSS.  num.  6947.  9.  It  ia  a  metrical  paraphraaa  of 
the  whole  epistle,  and  waa  moat  probably  compoaed  in  the 
Tower. 

5.  "  A  Melvinua  in  Cap.  4.  Danielie."  (In  BibL  CoL  a 
Trinit  Dublin.)    This  I  have  not  seen. 

There  are  verses  by  him,  in  hia  own  handwriting,  among 
the  Sempill  Papers  (MS.  in  Arch.  Eccl.  8cot  voL  xxvii. 
num.  7 ;)  and  in  a  collection  of  Lettera  from  Learned  Men 
to  James  VI.  (MS.  in  BibL  Jurid.  Edin.)  On  a  blank 
leaf  at  the  beginning  of  a  copy  of  Aidv*  Gclhut  (transmit- 
ted to  me  by  Dr.  Lee)  there  ia  a  poem  written,  with  this 
title:  "Canticum  Maris  paraphrasticoa  expreaanm,  a  D. 
Andrea  Melvino  Scoto."  I  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere.  It 
ia  followed  by  poems  of  Buchanan,  all  of  which  have  been 
published.  The  volume  bears  Una  inscription,  among 
others :  "  Liber  Magri  GuUelmi  Guildej.  1610."— Copieeof 
Melville's  large  Jlnrwer  to  JDawnham'*  Sermon  were  at  one 
time  not  uncommon.  In  enumerating  the  writers  in  defence 
of  ruling  elders,  a  foreign  divine  mentions  "Ex  Scotk, 
And.  Melvinus  in  M8.  refut.  condouis  DownamiL"  (Voetii 
Politica  Ecclesiastic*  torn.  ii.  p.  458.)  It  ia  alao 


NOTES., 


Charter*.  (Acoo.  of  Scots  Divine*,  p.  4.)  Charters  says  that 
than  is  a  copy  of  a  Latin  commentary  by  him  in  the  Library 
of  the  Students  of  Divinity  at  Edinburgh.  "  I  have 
also  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  a  large  ft 
entitled,  Prmlectionet  in  Epittolam  ad  Romano*,  in 
write,  said  to  be  writ  by  Mr.  Metal."  ( Wodrow's  Life  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  p.  111.)  Neither  of  these  M88.  is 
now  to  be  found.  Five  poems  "  ex  Musis  Andre®  Melvini, 
viri  clarissimi  et  undiquaque  doctissimi,  are  appended  by 
Dr.  Koelman  of  Utrecht  to  his  Dissertation,  J>e  Diebus 
Jfoti*.  Traj.  ad  Rhenum,  1693. 

In  Biographical  Memoranda,  No.  iii.  p.  108,  printed  at 
Bristol  in  1814,  an  English  "  Poem  by  A.  Melvin"  is  given 
from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  editor.  On  inspecting 
that  MS.  I  find  that  the  poem  is  by  George  Herbert 

Besides  those  formerly  mentioned,  encomiastic  verses  on 
Melville  were  written  by  David  Wedderbum,  (Muss  8acras, 
torn.  L  p.  xlvii.)  by  John  Dunbar,  (Epigr.  p.  29,)  by  John 
Leech,  (Epigr.  p.  86,)  by  James  Wright,  (Poemat  pr»f. 
Strangio,  De  Interpret  Scripture,)  and  by  Leon.  Moyartus, 
(Lachrymal  Zelandics  in  Obitum  Joan.  Wallasii.) 

Four  letters  from  Melville  to  David  Hume  of  Godscroft 
are  prefixed  to  the  Lutus  Poetici  of  the  latter.  They  af- 
ford specimens  of  his  humour  as  well  as  proof*  of  the  inti- 
mate friendship  which  subsisted  between  him  and  Hume. 
One  of  them  is  subscribed,  "  Plug  fellit,  quam  meUis  /" 
which  shews  that  the  play  on  his  name,  with  which  episco- 
palian epigrammatists  have  diverted  themselves  so  much, 
was  not  the  invention  either  of  Dr.  Duport  or  bishop  Bar- 
low. James  Hume,  the  son  of  the  poet,  is  the  author  of 
"various  works  on  arithmetic  and  mathematics.  In  the  edi- 
tion of  his  father's  poems,  published  by  him  at  Paris,  in 
1639,  he  has  inserted  several  epigrams  against  Melville,  with 
answers  to  them  by  his  father.  In  a  note  to  the  latter,  he 
■ays :  "  Scripsit  author  alia  duo  Epigram  mat  a  ad  Melvinu ; 
9ta\  quia  nimis  acerba  in  EpUeopos  Anglicanos,  omisimusP 
(Dav.  Humii  Lustra  Poet  p.  1 14.)  From  this  it  appears 
tnat  the  editor  was  a  politician  as  well  as  a  mathematician. 

I  have  a  copy  of  Buchanan's  History,  with  marginal  notes 
in  MelvrhVs  handwriting.  In  one  of  these,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  sense  of  it,  (for  part  of  it  has  been  cut  off)  he  traces 
his  own  descent  from  the  royal  families  of  Scotland  and 
England,  in  the  way  of  stating  that  he  was  sprung  from 
Queen  Jane,  the  wife  of  James  I.  by  her  second  husband, 
Sir  James  Stewart,  surnamed  the  Black  Knight,  On  the 
title-page  of  the  dialogue  De  Jure  Regni,  be  has  written 
these  knee; 

Libera  si  dentur  populo  suffragia,  quia  tarn 
Perditoa  ut  dubitet  8enecam  pneferre  Neroni  1 
Did  he  intend  this  to  apply  to  Buchanan  and  his  royal  pupil  1 

Note  QQ.  p.  358. 

University  of  St.  Andrew*. — At  the  opening  of  the 
cl ■sifts  in  1411,  Bishop  Wardlaw,  with  the  concurrence  of 
James  Bisset,  prior  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Andrews,  and 
Thomas  Stewart,  archdeacon  of  Lothian,  granted  to  the 
masters  and  students  the  privileges  belonging  to  a  university, 
and  applied  in  the  usual  way  to  the  pope  for  a  confirmation 
of  what  he  had  done.  Besides  the  bull  founding  the  uni- 
versity, which  was  issued  on  the  27th  of  August,  1413, 
Benedict  XIII.  signed  on  the  same  day  five  other  bulb 
securing  its  rights. 

The  university  laboured  under  no  want  of  teachers  at  its 
commencement  Before  the  papal  bulls  were  executed, 
Laurence  Lindores,  as  professor  of  divinity,  began  to  read 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Sentences.  Richard  Corvel,  John 
LHstar,  John  Scheves,  and  William  Stcphani  or  Stevenson, 
appeared  as  lecturers  on  canon  law.  And  John  Gyll,  Wil- 
liam Fowlis,  and  William  Crosier,  taught  the  arts  of  philoso- 
phy. This  is  the  account  given  by  Fordun.  (Scotichrom- 
con,  lib.  xv.  cap.  22.)  Hector  Boethius  makes  Laurence 
Lindores  professor  of  laws,  and  Richard  Corvcil  doctor  of 
decretals.  (Hist  Scot  lib.  xvL)  Spotswood,  though  he 
refers  to  Boethius  as  his  authority,  gives  a  different  state- 
ment; making  Scheves,  Stephen,  and  Lister  readers  in 
divinity,  Lendors  in  canon  law,  and  Cornwall  in  civil  law. 
(Hist  p.  57.) 

The  first  professors  appear  to  have  had  no  salaries.    The 


revenues  of  the  university  for  some  time  consisted  chiefly 
of  small  sums  received  from  the  students  at  their  admission 
aftd  graduation ;  and  the  greater  part  of  these  was  applied 

the  defraying  of  the  common  expenses.  The  classes  were 
at  first  taught  in  such  places  of  the  city  as  were  found  most 
convenient  Robert  de  Montrose  gave  a  house  for  the  stu- 
dents of  theology  to  meet  in,  which  was  at  a  subsequent 
period  converted  into  the  public  library.  And  bishop  Ken- 
nedy appropriated  to  the  classes  of  philosophy  certain  build- 
ings in  the  neighbourhood,  which  retained  the  name  of  the 
Pmdagogium  until  it  was  erected  into  a  college  under  the 
designation  of  St  Mary's.     (Hovei  Oratio.) 

James  I.  who,  in  recompence  of  his  long  captivity,  had 
received  a  good  education  in  England,  patronised  the  newly 
erected  university  after  his  return  to  Scotland.  Besides  con- 
firming its  privileges  by  a  royal  charter,  he  assembled  those 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  teaching,  and  by  the 
progress  which  they  had  made  in  their  studies,  and  after  con- 
versing familiarly  with  them,  and  applauding  their  exertions, 
rewarded  them  according  to  their  merit  with  offices  in  the 
state  or  benefices  in  the  church.  (Fordun.  Hovei  Orat 
Buch.  Hist  p.  190.  edit  Rudd.) 

Note  RR.  p.  369. 

Colleges  at  St.  Andrews. — I  shall  give  here  some  more 
minute  facte  as  to  each  of  these  according  to  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  were  erected. 

St.  Safoator's  College. — This  college,  which  was  found- 
ed by  James  Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  in  1450, 
received  from  its  founder  a  new  and  more  improved  form  in 
1458.  It  consisted  of  three  professors  of  divinity,  called 
the  provost  or  principal,  the  licentiate,  and  the  bachelor ; 
four  masters  of  arts,  who  were  also  in  priest's  orders ;  and 
six  poor  scholars  or  clerks,  making  in  all  thirteen  persons, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  in 
honour  of  whom  the  college  was  named.  The  provost  was 
bound  to  read  lessons  in  theology  once  a-week.  the  licentiate 
thrice  a-week,  and  the  bachelor  every  readable  day  :  the  first, 
to  preach  to  the  people  four  times,  and  the  second,  six  times 
a-ycar.  From  the  four  masters  of  arts,  two  at  least  were  to 
be  annually  chosen  as  regents,  the  one  to  teach  logic,  and 
the  other  physics  and  metaphysics,  according  to  the  method 
of  the  schools  and  the  statutes  of  the  university.  The  col- 
lege was  liberally  endowed  by  the  founder  for  the  support  of 
the  masters  and  scholars ;  besides  the  altarages  subsequently 
founded  by  other  individuals.  The  provost  had  the  rectory 
of  CuHs  conferred  on  him,  the  licentiate  the  rectory  of  Kem- 
bach,  and  the  bachelor  that  of  Denino ;  parish  churches  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St  Andrews,  the  revenues  of  which 
they  drew,  after  appropriating  a  certain  part  of  the  emolu- 
ments to  the  respective  vicars.  The  rectory  of  Kilmany  was 
appropriated  for  the  common  support  of  the  founded  persons, 
and  of  the  servants  attached  to  the  establishment  in  vic- 
tuals, ore  The  strictest  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  the  be- 
haviour of  all  the  members,  and  as  to  the  religious  exercises, 
as  well  as  the  studies,  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  institution.  Young  men  of  rank  or  opulence, 
who  might  choose  to  study  in  the  college,  and  to  pay  for 
their  board,  were  bound  to  obey  the  provost,  and  to  submit 
in  all  things  to  the  rules  of  the  house  equally  as  the  bursars 
or  poor  scholars. 

Bishop  Kennedy  was  careful  to  have  his  college  provi- 
ded with  the  most  able  teachers.  With  this  view  he  called 
home  John  Athelmer  who  had  been  educated  at  St  An- 
drews, but  was  then  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  placed 
him  in  the  situation  of  provost  or  principal.  To  him  he 
joined  Thomas  Logy,  who  had  already  filled  the  office  of 
rector  of  the  university,  and  James  Qgilvy,  as  second  and 
third  masters  or  professors  of  divinity.'*  Mr.  Jo.  Athelmer 
was  presented  to  the  "  paroche  church  of  Qhylt"  (Cults) 
March  25,  1450.  He  is  often  mentioned  as  Dean  of  The- 
ology. "  Mr  Jo.  Aimer,  propositus  Collegii  8ti  Salv."  oc- 
curs in  the  records  as  late  as  1473.  James  Ogilvy  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  person,  who,  on  account  of  his  great 
learning  and  virtue,  was  designed  for  bishop  of  8t  Andrews 
by  the  General  Council  of  Basil,  and  who  afterwards  taught 
theology  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  (Boetii  Via* 
Abredonens.  Episcop.  fol.  xxvil  b.) 


NOTES. 


&&«*--AdjoiQing  to -the  church  of  8t 
Ltomid,  and  within  tne  precincts  of  te  Abbey, 
yn^ifmt  hospital  fbr  the  reception  of  pious  stv 
"*.  Andrew, 


A.  UtmanT* 

wee  an 
"'who 
in  pilgrimage  to  tint  the  relict  of  9t 
the  ferae  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
and  ptlgrimngei  haying  ceased  in  process 

the  hospital  wet  converted 
aged  women.  Bat  the  patrons,  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  tho  new  objects  of  their  charity,  resolved  to  con- 
tart  the  hospital,  with  the  adjoining  church,  into  a  College, 
« lor  training  up  poor  scholars  in  learning  and  the  arte,  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  spiritual  edification  of  the  people." 
This  was  sailed  the  College  of  St.  Leonard.  The  charter  of 
foundation  was  executed  m  1518,  by  John  Hepburn,  prior  of 
the  Abbey,  and  confirmed  by  archbishop  Alexander  Stewart, 
and  by  King  James  IV.  The  prior  and  conventual  chapter 
were  patrons  of  this  College,  and  retained  the  power  of  visit- 
ing it  and  reforming  its  abuses.  The  teachers  were  always 
taken  from  the  monastery.  Dr.  Howie,  in  his  Oration  fre- 
quently quoted,  has  stated  that  John  Armand  was  the  first 
principal  of  St  Leonard's  Coflege ;  and  Boece  has  done  the 
same.  (Vit  Episc.  Abred.  nvn.)  But  Alexander  Young 
was  principal  down  to  1517 ;  Gavin  Logie  m  1623 — 1587 ; 
Thomas  Cfunninghame  in  1538 ;  and  John  Annand  in  1544. 
(Transumptuin  Fundationis;  and  subscriptions  to  the  8tat- 
tutes  in  the  last  mentioned  year.)  Gavin  Logie  is  the  person 
known  fm  his  early  partiality  to  the  Reformation.  (Life 
of  Knox,  Note  \\)  Annand  was  probably  the  person 
who  disputed  with  Knox  at  St  Andrews.  ribid.p,3ft.)  This 
College  was  intended  for  the  support  and  education  of  twenty 
poor  scholars.  The  principal  was  appointed  to  read  on  two 
days  of  every  week  a  lecture  on  the  8criptures,  or  on  specula- 
tive theology  to  the  priests,  regents,  and  others  who  chose  to 
attend.  And  by  a  subsequent  regulation  an  additional  salary 
was  appointed  to  be  given  to  two  of  the  four  regents,  prou* 
dad  they  chose  to  read,  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week,  a  lecture 
on  the  Scriptures,  or  on  the  Master  of  Sentences*  (Papers  of 
University.) 

It  was  required  of  those  who  wore  admitted  to  8t  Leonard's 
College,  that,  besides  being  of  good  character,  acquainted 
with  grammar,  and  skilled  in  wining,  they  should  be  sufficient- 
ly instructed  in  the  Gregorian  aong. — "  csntuque  Gregoria- 
no  sutneienter  instructum."  (Papers  of  University.!  The 
religious  of  the  Priory  of  St  Andrews  were  always  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  music,  and  singing  formed  one  of  the  regular 
exercises  of  the  students.  (Boetii  Abredon.  Episcop.  Vita?, 
£  xxvi.)  Individuals  who  had  belonged  to  it  were  employed 
in  composing  die  music  used  in  churches  after  the  Reforma- 
tion.    (Old  Music  Book,  MS.^ 

St.  Mary%$  or  New  College. — There  were  still  in  the 
university  professors  and  students  who  did  not  belong  to 
either  of  the  colleges  of  St  Salvntor  and  St  Leonard.  These 
continued  to  teach  in  the  Psdagogium,  and  although  they 
were  not  formed  into  a  college,  and  had  but  slender  funds. 
Archbishop  Alexander  Stewart  who  has  been  highly  commen- 
ded by  Erasmus  for  his  literary  attainments,  intended  to  give 
it  a  collegiate  form,  anJ  with  this  view  he  not  only  repaired 
the  chapel  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  which  served  as  a 
place  of  worship  to  the  psdagogium,  hut  also  bestowed  on  it 
the  living  of  the  church  of  8t  Michael  de  Tarvct,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cupar  in  Fife.  In  the  deed  of  annexation 
it  is  said,  that  the  pedagogium  of  the  university  "  lay  almost 
extinct  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  funds  and  of 
learned  men  ;*'  and  tliat  the  archbishop,  with  the  consent  of 
his  chapter,  had  resolved  to  "  endow  and  erect  it  into  a  col- 
lege, to  the  praise  of  God,  the  defence  of  the  faith,  the  in- 
crease of  learned  men,  and  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the 
king,  his  jmxlecessore  and  successors,  the  archbishops  of  St 
Andrews,  and  all  the  faithful."  The  premature  death  of  the 
primate,  who  soon  after  fell  in  the  field  of  Flowden,  appears 
to  have  defeated  thisennexatian,  and  prevented  the  erection  of 
the  college.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  psdagogium 
would  rival  colleges  which  were  provided  with  extensive  funds 
and  accommodations  both  for  master  and  scholars.  But  it 
continued  to  have  regents  and  a  principal ;  and  several  distin- 
guished individuals,  among  whom  were  George  Buchanan, 
received  their  education  in  it  while  it  remained  on  its  original 
footing.  Archbishop  James  Beaton  resumed  the  design  of 
his  predecessor,  and  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Paul  III.  au- 
thorising him  to  erect  buildings  for  a  college  and  chapel,  under 
the  name  of  the  Assumption  of  St  Mary,  in  which  grammar, 
logic,  theology,  medicine,  and  law,  both  canon  and  civil, 


tdrew,benu  attracted  by  Mrs  begun  on  the  sits  of  the  pailagngjiin  by  axfeUnn 
them.  *  The  miracfas  Tnaton  were  carried  on  by  his  nifhew  sad  ananaan;  4W 
cess  of  time,  as  may  be  OfednaL  Bat  tin  oologe  was  not  findfe  erased  wet  lilt; 
i  into  a  receptacle  for  after  archbishop  Hairalton  had  nbtainia  a  navel  bnl  fin 
Julius  IILty  which  be 


the  arrangements  made  by  bis  predscessor. 

By  Ike  foundation  of  bnWHsmiUon,  &. , 
or,  as  it  was  often  catted,  the  Jkm  CoBege, 
four  principal  preseason,  dsnojanalsd  dm 
bachelor,  and  canonist ;  \ 
lessors  of  phfosojphy  and  two  of  rhetoric 
teen  students  of  pmlosopBy ;  a  provisor,  c 
and  Gig  vicars  pensionary.  Tne  principal  1 
the  ordinary  Jurisdiction  of  the  collage 
theological  disputations  once  a^week,wai 
uw  sacred  8cnptures^orto  preach,  every  Monday. 
nam  was  to  read  a  ledum  on  die  flcrij 
the  bachelor  five  tines  a^wesk.  Andt 
tare  on  canon  law  five  dues  every  wees*  Iti 
ty  of  each  of  these  prosessoia  to  say  —  at  stsseddaaea.  ft 
behp^  the  stadents  of  drriinty  to  bs  m  !aWs  osasn  nd 
imriated  into  unoiuayy  "so  as  to  have  snswnwd  wpfw  aa  pes* 
he,  and  given  apecinen  of  sassr  stnfittoB  ejooaedfaav,  n  ns 
the  untvereny ."    They  wembosnd  isgawelj  naV 


;  for  at  was  am* 


The 


ianss. 


sbcuwss  en  ms  urne  ineosMjnsi 
rmbnery  to  tne  dniennesof  neHpHns  \ 
nan,  and  to  preach  thrice  ayaar  in 
ance  ui  this  situation  wasliinltoe  to 
pected,  "that  by  the  divine bsnans^ 
shall  within  this  period  be  fit  for  beo 
logy,  and  for  discharging  higher 
eon  of  philosophy  were  to  teach  login* 
mathematics,  at  the  ejection  of  dn  pnac 
and  grammarian  went  at  the 
most  useful  authors  in  their 
were  not  to  hold  then*  places  above  six  yean*  or  tin  tins  dn^ 
ing  which  they  taught  two  courses,  unleas  (bey  neshad  a 
new  appointment  it  rrrhrrrrrd  flan  srnrtrmts  of  |Mnanphjr  at 
fore  their  admnrion,  to  be  initiated  into  grammar  and  ns 
Latin  tongue,  so  as  to  be  able  to  einess  thraimliin  l*opa% 
in  that  language  at  disputations  ana  examinations;  to  swear 
that  they  had  no  benefice  or  patrimony  to  support  them,  ant 
to  supplicate,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  be  admitted  to  the  place 
of  poor  students.  Each  of  them  in  order  was  bound  to 
awake  all  the  domestics  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  furnish 
lights  to  such  as  wished  them.  The  professors,  regents,  and 
students,  were  to  wear  capes  after  the  Parisian  manner;  and 
all  the  scholars,  including  the  noble  and  wealthy,  as  well  as 
the  bursars,  were  to  wear  gowns  bound  round  them  with  s 
girdle,  to  which  the  bursars  were  to  add  a  Mack  hood.  By 
the  hull  of  Julius  III.  as  well  as  that  of  Paul  III.  the  college 
had  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  all  the  t faculties;  and 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  bursars  belonged  to  the  principal,  from 
whom  an  appeal  lay  to  the  archbishop  and  the  pope,  to  the  es- 
elusion  of  the  rector  of  the  university  or  any  other  judge, 
even  in  the  second  instance.  The  college  was  provided  wits 
ample  funds.  The  revenues  of  four  parish  churches,  Tynmg- 
hame,  Tannadice,  Inchebriock,  (including  Craig  and  Perth) 
and  Conveth  or  Laurence-kirk,  were  appointed  for  its  support; 
in  addition,  as  it  would  appear,  to  what  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Psdagogium.     (Fundatio  et  Erectio  Novi  Collegii.) 

Some  of  die  professors  of  the  New  College,  nominated  by 
archbishop  Beaton,  including  the  principal,  had  previously 
been  teachers  in  the  Psdagogium.  The  instrument  of  Pre- 
sentation and  In  vesture,  Feb.  8.  1638,  appoints  M  Magistrum 
Robert  urn  Bannerman,  pro  theologo  et  primario  dicti  collegn 
de  assumptione  beats  Maris  Et  pro  sub-principali  Mag*"  Da- 
vid Guynd  pro  Canonists  Mag™  Thomam  Kyncragy  pro  cfr- 
ilista  Mag™  Johem  Gledstanis  Item  pro  regentibus  arrium  ct 
studentibus  in  theologia  Magistros  Andream  Kynmnmoni, 
Johannera  Forboua  Wilhelmum  Young  et  Waltcrum  Fethy." 
Those  whose  names  are  printed  in  Italics  had  previously  ben 
teachers  in  the  Psdagogium. 

Archbishop  Hamilton,  in  his  foundation,  omitted  civil  law 
and  medicine,  which  his  predecessors  had  appointed  to  be 
taught.  But,  upon  the  whole,  his  arrangements  appear  to 
have  been  adapted  to  the  means  of  instruction  which  he  bad 
in  his  power;  and  in  several  points  they  indicate  a  due  atten 
tion  to  the  progress  which  learning  had  made  ahm  the  erection 


NOTES. 
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of  the  two  other  college*  He  was  equally  attentive  in  provi- 
dmg  the  college  with  professors.  Archibald  Hay,  who  was 
1 1  principal  aoon  after  Cardinal  Beaton's  death,  appears  to 


able.    It  was  judged  that  those  who  were  presented  to  the 

chaplamries  in  St.  Salvator's  might  study  theology  in  any  col- 

,  lege  in  which  it  was  appointed  to  be  taught    The  revenues 

have  excelled  most  of  his  countrymen  at  that  time  in  learning    of  the  New  College,  and  the  number  of  bursare  in  it  were 

and  liberal  views.    During  his  residence  in  the  College  of  greater  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  two.     And  there  was 


Montague  at  Paris,  he  published  a  panegyrical  oration  on  arch- 
bishop  Beaton's  advancement  to  the  purple.  It  is  entitled, 
"Ad  IUustrias.  Tit  8.  Stephani  in  Monte  Ccelio  Cardinalcm 
D.  Dauklem  Betonum — Gratulatorius  Pancgyricus  Archibal- 
di  Hayi.  Parisiis  1640."  It  is  in  4 to.  and  ends  on  fbl.  lxvi. 
On  the  title-page  is  a  motto  in  Greek  and  in  Hebrew.  The 
dedication  to  the  Cardinal  is  subscribed  "  addictissimus  67m- 
mtbrinu*  vaster  Archibald  Hayus."  In  the  course  of  this 
work  too  author  censures,  with  much  freedom,  the  ignorance, 
negligence  and  hypocrisy  of  the  clergy,  but  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  reformed  opinions  either  in  the  way  of  approbation  or 
condemnation.  The  most  curious  and  valuable  part  of  it  is 
thai  in  which  he  lays  down  a  plan  of  teaching  for  tho  new 
college  which  the  Cardinal  was  employed  in  organizing.  It 
will  be  of  far  more  consequence,  he  says,  to  procure  teachers 
capable  of  instructing  the  youth  in  the  three  learned  langua- 
ges, than  to  endow  a  rich  but  illiterate  college.  If  it  should 
be  thought  proper  to  add  teachers  of  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  he 
would  highly  approve  of  the  arrangement  M  Quod  si  visum 
rocorit  lingua?  caldaicss  et  arabics  interpretcs  addere,  vehemen- 
ter  probabo ;  quandoquidem  cum  Hebruica  magna  habent  af- 
finitatem,  et  plurima  sunt  illis  duabus  Unguis  scripta,  qua?  non 
parum  sint  habitura  momenti  ad  rerum  pulcherrimarum  intel- 
tigp-ntiam."  (FoL  lix.)  Though  he  does  not  propose  to  ban- 
ish the  Peripatetic  phdosophy  from  the  school,  yet  he  would 
wish  to  see  the  study  of  the  divine  Plato  take  the  place  of 
scholastic  argutuc.  (FoL  lx.  a.)  He  lament*  the  ne- 
glect of  the  .Roman  law,  and  extols  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics.   (FoL  lx.  b.  lxiL  a.) 

Robert  Bannerman  resigned  the  prbvostship,  July  12, 1646, 
on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  and  to  allow  the  college,  to  be 
provided  «  de  alio  quovis  famoso,  juniori  et  magis  ydoneo  pri- 
mario  sen  principauV'  On  the  same  day  collation  was  given 
to  Archibald  Hay,  "  Clerico  Sti  Andre©  dioces."  Oct  1,  1547, 
the  office  was  conferred  "perdocto  et  spectabiU  viro  Magro  Jo- 
hanni  Douglass  clerico  dunkelden.  dioc"  in  consequence 
of  the  death  "  quond.  Mag"  Archibald!  Hay  ultimi  primarii/' 


less  need  for  dispossessing  the  founded  arsons  in  it,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  those  who  had  been  elected  professors  of 
theology.  (Determination  anent  die  Old  and  New  College, 
iSe|rtcmber  6,  1579;  subscribed  "R.  Dunfermling.  P.  Sanc- 
tnndros,")  This  last  was  the  chief  reason  of  its  being  prefer- 
red. The  General  Assembly  had  declared  that  Robert  Hamil- 
ton's holding  the  office  of  provost  of  the  New  College  was  an 
impediment  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  minister 
of  fet  Andrews,  and  had  rejratediy  enjoined  him  to  demit 
die  former  situation.  (Buik  of  Universall  Kirk,  p.  67.  Cald. 
MS.  vol.  iiL  p.  480,  5G4.)  Archibald  Hamilton,  the  second 
principal  master  of  that  college,  who  liad  long  been  disaffected 
to  the  constitution  in  church  und  state,  had  lately  avowed  him- 
self a  Roman  Catholic,  and  deserted  the  university.  His  name 
occurs  for  the  last  time  in  the  records  of  the  university,  Nov. 
2, 157G,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  ques- 
tor  a  uccompts.  On  the  6th  Oct  1574,  his  name  was  exclud- 
ed from  the  roll  of  persons  to  l>c  chosen  as  ciders  in  St  An- 
drews, "  because  he  being  of  befoir  nominal  and  clectit  refused 
to  accept  the  office  of  elder  on  him,  and  not  to  be  nominat 
quhil  he  mak  repentance  y'fbir."  (Records  of  the  Kirk  Ses- 
sion of  St  Andrews.)  The  place  of  John  Hamilton,  one 
of  the  regents,  had  also  been  vacated  in  the  same  w  ay.  John 
Hamilton,  "  ex  gymnasio  M ',"  was  chosen  one  of  the  exami- 
nators  of  the  l>achelors,  Feb.  21,  1574.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  left  Scotland  earlier  than  1575.  Lord  Hailes 
(Sketch  of  the  life  of  John  Hamilton,  p.  2.)  says  that  he  was 
in  France  in  1573  ;  proceeding  upon  the  authority  of  Servin, 
who,  in  1536,  says,  "II  v  a  treze  ans  qu'tl  demeure  en  ceste 
ville."  (Plaidoye  de  Maistre  Lois  Servin  Advocat  en  Parla- 
ment,  pour  Maistre  Jean  Hamilton  Escossois,  p.  14.  Par. 
1586.)  The  Plaidoye  was  published  by  Hamilton  himself 
which  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  attain  to  accuracy  in  such 
minute  circumstances.  The  counsel  who  pleaded  against 
Hamilton  alleged,  "  qu'il  ne  scait  parler  ne  Latin  ne  Francois." 
Servin  replied  that  his  client  was  ready  to  give  proof  before 
the  parliament  of  his  knowledge  of  both  languages.     (Ibid. 


Dr.  Howie  mentions  the  kind  reception  which  archbishop  p*  59,  109.)  The  pleading  related  to  the  cure  of  St  Cosme 
Hamilton  gave  to  two  Englishmen,  Richard  Smith  and  and  St  Damian,  to  which  Hamilton  had  been  presented  by 
Richard  Marshall  (Oratio  do  Fundatoribus  Acad,  et  Coll.  the  university,  and  contains  some  curious  matter  as  to  the  con- 
AndreapoL)  w  Rkhardus  Martialis,  Alb.  Theologus,"  was  in-  stitution  of  universities  and  the  privileges  of  the  Scots  in 
corporated  at  St  Andrews  in  1549.  In  1550,  Mr.  John  Doug- '  France. — The  professors  of  law  and  mathematics  in  St  Mary's 
lass,  being  made  rector  for  the  first  time,  had  for  one  of  his  \  College  were  transferred  to  St  Salvator's,    And  such  of  tho 


deputies  "Richarduua  Martialem  vcrbi  dei  praoonem  egre- 
gium."  In  1556,  the  same  person  is  styled  "  Collcgii  Mariani 
Licentiatus." — "  Doctor  Richardus  Smytbsus,  Angkis,"  was 
incorporated  in  1550.  In  1552,  he  styles  himself  "  professor 
sacra*  Theologian"  Richard  Martial,  D.  D.  was  of  Christ 
Church  College,  of  which  he  was  made  Dean  in  1553. 
(Wood's  Athena)  Oxon.  by  Bliss,  voL  ii.  col  136,  138.) 


regents  as  were  displaced  were  allowed  to  remain,  if  they 
chose,  as  bursars  of  theology. 

When  this  reformation  was  made  on  the  university,  Pat- 
rick Adamson,  as  archbishop  St  Andrews,  held  the  honora- 
ry office  of  Chancellor.  James  Wilkie  was  Rector  of  the 
university,  and  Principal  of  the  College  of  St  Leonard,  in 
which  he  had  taught  for  more  than  thirty  years.*     James 


Smith  was  also  of  Oxford,  and  is  the  author  of  a  great  many  i  Martinc  was  Principal  of  St  Salvator's  College,  which  placo 
controversial  works  against  the  protestants.    (Wood,  ut  supra, j  John  Rutherford,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  resigned  to 


Yol  i.  p.  333 — 337.)  Dr.  Laurence  Humphrey  represents 
him  as  flying  into  Scotland  to  avoid  a  dispute  with  his  succes- 
sor Peter  Martyr :  u  Animoeus  iste  Achilles,  die  ad  disputan- 
dnm  constitutor— ad  Divum  Andream  in  Scotiam  profugcret, 
ratos  earn  qui  in  hoc  arnculo  bene  latere,  bene  viuere."  ( Jo- 
urnal Ivelli  Vita  et  Mors,  p.  44.)  "  Those  of  his  persuasion 
accounted  him  the  best  schoolman  of  his  time,  and  they  have 
■aid  that  he  baffled  Pet  Martyr  several  times.  Protestant 
writers  say  that  he  was  a  sophister — and  that  be  was  a  goggle- 
eyed  fellow,  and  very  inconstant  in  bis  opinion."  (Wood  ut  su- 
ms.) Further  particulars  concerning  him  will  be  found  in 
Burnet's  Hist  of  the  Reform,  vol  ii  p.  162.  A  pp.  No.  54. 
Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  173. 

Note  68.  p.  382. 

Change  of  Profemon  at  St.  Andrews  in  1 580^-1 1  was  at 
first  uroposed  that  8t  Salvator's,  or  the  Old  College,  as  it  was 
called,  should  be  converted  into  the  seminary  for  divinity,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  chaplainries  founded  in  it,  which 
would  serve  for  the  sustentatkm  of  the  theological  students. 
And,  to  make  room  for  Melville,  it  had  been  agreed  that 
James  Martine,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  college,  should  be 
translated,  and  made  principal  of  the  New  College,  But 
upon  maturer  deliberation,  this  measure  was  thought  nnadvis- 


him.j-  Though  he  had  never  left  the  college  in  which  he  re- 
ceived his  education,  the  literary  attainments  of  Martinc  were 
respectable,  and  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  credit  to  himself  for  nearly  half  a  century.  (Ba- 
ronii  Orat.  Funeb.  pro  M.  Jocobo  Martinio.)  William  Skene 
was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  Conservator  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  University. 


Notk 


TT.  p. 
V 


363. 


New  Foundation  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen. —  It  ap- 

*  la  the  Library  of  St.  Andrews,  there  are  Greek  books  which 
belonged  to  James  Willi  io,  containing  MS.  notes,  from  which  Dr. 
Lee  is  induced  to  think  that  he  was  acquainted  with  that  language. 
There  is  the  tame  evidence  as  to  tho  literary  acquirements  of  John 
Rutherfurd,  William  Ramsay,  John  Dune ai. ©on,  and  Robert  Wil- 
kie. 

t  On  the  26th  September.  1577, "  Johne  Ruiherfurd,  younger  son 
lawful  to  ane  venemMll  man,  Mr  Johne  Rutherfurd,  Rector  of  the 
with  express  consent  and  assent  of  the  said 


university  of  St  And* 
Mr  J«>hno  his  father,1 
teind  sheaves  of  Quilts 


signed  a  letter  of  factory  to  the  half  of  the 

"  prsescniibus  Mm  Jarobo  Murtlne  prctpot- 

tVodicti  Collegii."  *c.    On  the  18th  December,  l."»77,  "Christians 


Forsyth,  relict  and  executrix  of  umqll  Mr.  Johne  Kulfeerfurd, 
siuntyme  provost  of  St.  Salvator's  College,  and  rector  of  ihjsuuilver* 
sitv  of  St.  And*,  delivered  certain  wreitts  and  evident]*,"  St.  Ruth- 
erfurd must,  therefore,  have  died  In  the  Interval  betwweVthe  36th 
September  and  the  ldih  December,  1577.    (Papers  of  University.) 


NOTE*. 


pointf  a  principal  aajb-prineipal,  Am  ttganta,  and  a  fa  ■  n .  - !  i  .■  ■  r 
of  giajmnar.  The  latter  ie  thai  described:  "Voluraua  pne- 
ceptorcm  grammaticji  virum  oho  bonum  et  doctufn  et  appri* 
me  voraetum  in  Letine  et  Grace  Stanton,  cum  oermiiie  quam 
aetata  oratoeoe."  The  firat  regent  wee  to  teach  Greek;  the 
eeeond  die  precepte  of  invention,  diapoainon,  end  elocution, 
in  ee  easy  a  method  u  poeaSbie;  and  the  thud  the  ruili* 
mente  of  arithmetk  and  geometry.  The  eub-faincipal  wee  to 
teach  phyahriogy,  the  hiatory  of  animeii  ae  chiefij  neceaeair, 
geography  and  aetiology,  general  coaanomnhy,  and  the  reck- 
oning of  time,  u  which  throwe  great  tight  on  other  arte  ami 
the  knowledge  of  hiatory;"  and  towanle  me  end  of  bja< 
he  wae  to  initiate  the  etudenta  into  the  principlee  of  the  holy 
tongue.  The  principal  wee  alternately  to  lecture  on  theology, 
and  explain  the  Hebrew  language ;  end  he  ia  thoo  deeeriUii ; 
« Ie  in  aacria  literia  probe  inautetua,  ad  aperienda  fidet  mye- 
teria  et  leeondHoa  divini  verbi  theaauroa,  idoneoa  hngi 
enam  gnarua  et  peritue  ah  eportet,  inprimia  aero  Hal  mm-** 
et  Sjyriaae,  enjoa profeeaorem  eaae  matituimue;  tingueni  enmv 
eacnun,  nt  par  eat,  prbmoveri  inter  aobditoa  noatree  copirnm, 
ut  acnptarernm  footcc  et  myaterte recti oa apctiantur*  Toe 
teaohera  were  appointed  to  confine  themeehea  to  theb  own 
branchea.  M  Quatuor  aotem  hoe  regntee  noloimna  (prout  in 
regni  noatri  Acadenuai  ohm  moo  I bit)  none  proteanooea  q  uo- 
tannb  iuunutare,  quo  recto  fuit  ut  dum  nutta  profiterentur,  in 
periti  mvenircntur ;  varum  vohiimus  ut  in  eadeo  i  pro- 
dee.      (Nova  Fundatio,  Jaoobg  Cm 
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i  foundation  ia  contained  in  a  Royal  Charter,  the  copy 
of  which  now  before  me  ia  without  date.  But  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  donation  made  to  the  College  by  King  James  1  f , 
itagreeewith  the  act  of  paifiamentin  1617,  entitled, "  Ratifi- 
eatioun  to  the  Old  CoUedge  off  Abirdene.*'  (Act  ftot  Boot 
eoL  iv.  p.  5711.) 

Hie  following  are  aome  of  the  atepa  taken  leepecting  thi» 
new  erection,  In  April,  1583*  George,  £ari  Mariachal,  K.  ft. 
art,  Commendator  of  Deir,  and  certain  brethren  who  had 
chaise  of  the  Kma/e  Majesty's  Cotrnmanon,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  General  Aaeembiy,  deairing  them  to  viait  the 
College  of  Aberdeen  to  take  trial  of  the  travels  they  ha 
ken  in  the  aaid  matter,  and  M  to  depute  some  pereone  to  take 
trial  of  the  membera  thereof;  that  they  be  eufhaent  end  qusli- 
fled  end  conform*  to  the  new  ertditme?  To  this  the  Aawm* 
Ny  agreed,  and  ordained  Mr.  Jamea  Lswson,  Mr.  A» 
MeWffle,  and  Mr.  Nicol  DalgMah,  «to  consider  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  said  commissioners  touching  the  said  erection,  ami 
if  they  find  the  same  allowable  and  weel  done,  to  give  their 
testimony  and  approbation  thereof  to  be  presented  to  the  Erie 
Marshal,  that  his  IjO.  may  travel  for  the  King's  M.  confirma- 
tion thereof."  (Cold.  MfcJ.  vol.  iii.  p.  236,  237.)  Nothing 
having  been  done  in  the  affair,  the  Assembly  which  met  in 
October  that  year  renewed  the  appointment  of  the  committee, 
(lb.  p.  268.)  It  appears  from  the  following  letter,  that  this 
measure  met  with  opposition  from  the  crown. 

"  Chancellor,  Rector,  and  other  members  of  our  College  of 
Abd.  we  grcit  yow  weill.  We  are  surclie  informed  that  at 
this  last  gnall  assemblic  it  waa  desyrit  by  some  persones  that 
Mr.  Alcxr  Arlmthnot,  Prmc"of  our  said  College,  sould  trans- 
port  himself  to  St  Andrews,  and  be  minister  thairof  q'  through 
our  aaid  College  sail  be  heavilic  damn i  fie t,  and  the  fou  rela- 
tione thairof  prejudged.  As  also  it  ia  meanit  they  intend  to 
pervert  the  ordour  of  the  foundations  established  be  our  pro- 
genitors and  estaitea  of  our  realmc.  Quhairfore  we  will  a  ml 
con  j  and  you  to  observe  and  keipe  the  heides  of  your  funds- 
Hone,  and  in  no  wayes  to  hurt  the  funds,  ay  and  q11  the  ct-cu  U > 
be  convenit  to  ane  Parliament  At  qlk  tymc  we  will  cause 
ace  q1  is  to  be  rcformit  thairin.  And  this  ye  do  upone  your 
oliedicncc  as  ye  will  ansr  unto  us  thcrupone  notwithstau  line 
any  ordour  taken  pntlie  or  to  be  taken  thairin  in  any  sort  thair 
anent,  and  keep  this  our  \n  for  your  warrand.  Thus  comities 
you  to  God.     At  halyruidhous,  25  May,  1583.     Et  sic  suba. 

"James  Re*." 

In  1581,  Parliament  appointed  a  commission  to  "  treat  and 
conclude  on  ccrtano  articles ;"  one  of  which  was  "  Reforma- 
tioun  of  the  college  of  Abirdene."  (Act  Part  Scot,  vol  ii i, 
p.  214.)  In  1584,  the  new  foundation  was  presented  by  the 
professors  to  parliament,  and  at  their  request  a  commission  \vm 
appointed  to  consider  it.  (lb.  p.  355.)  In  1597,  Parliament 
peeseiTtJke  following  act :  u  Oure  Souemne  Lord  with  otluysc 
and  consent  of  the  estaittis  of  this  present  parliament,  Rati- 
feia  [and]  apprcvis  the  new  foundation  of  his  matek  coUeuge 
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forme  with  extanaioun  of  all 
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they  argued  that  it  area  "aa*  tyme  of  aaait 
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H  wee  done."    (F*. 
Aniiebef  Aberdeen,  vol 
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Grammar  Sekeoi o/fffaajrnin  Tnlhe  atataaeeof  nmCaaVa- 
dml  Church  of  Glasgow,  confirmed  in  the  aaurteentboananry, 
it  is  ileclozed :  M  CanceUerii  offichnn  eat  maoofia  legendai  et 

libris  reparantlie  et  corrigendia  coram  impendere,  lectkmes  ana- 
rultiire  et  terminare."  (Chartul.  Glaacuena.  torn,  i  p.  649; 
in  HiM,  Coal  Glasg.)  In  1494,  Mr.  Martin  Wan,  Chanorf- 
Lor  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Glasgow,  brought  a  con> 
plnint  befinU  the  Bishop,  (Robert  Blacader)  against  M.  D,  D. 
I  >\u ii-,  ii  priest  of  the  diocese,  for  teaching  scholars  in  gram- 
mar, and  I'liildren  in  inferior  branchea  by  himself  apart,  open- 
ly and  pulitii  ly,  ("  per  se  ac  aeparatim  palam  et  manifeste,M) 
in  the  said  city,  without  the  allowance  and  in  oppockion  to  the 
will  of  the  Chancellor.  Wan  pleaded,  that,  by  atatuteend  imme- 
morial usa^e,  he  had  the  power  of  appointing  and  <k  posing  the 
master  of  the  grammar-school,  and  of  licensing  or  prohibiting  all 

ti'iidu  vs  of  youth  in  Glasgow. **  instituend.  et  deetiuicnd. 

mag'wl  scolaj  grammaticalia  civitatie  glasguensia,  curamqus 
et  regimen  diets  scohe  ac  magiaterium  ejuadem  habend.sk  qtm 
quodabsmu!  UUus  {sic\  mag"  martini  canoellarii  prcnommad 
ac  c&ncdWidictie  ecclesise  pro  tempore  exiatcntia,  nulli  lireat 
scilain  gnunmaticalcm  tenere,  scholaresque  in  grammatica  aut 
juvenea  ui  pncrilibus  per  ae  clam  aut  palam  infra  pnedictam 
civiuitem  seu  universitutem  instruere  et  docere."  The  bishop 
having  heard  the  parties,  considered  the  productions,  and  ex- 
amined witnesses,  decided,  with  the  advice  of  his  chapter,  and 
of  the  rector  and  clerks  of  the  university,  in  favour  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  prolubited  Dwne  from  all  teaching  or  instruct- 
ing of  youth  or  scholars,  without  license  specially  sought  ami 
obtained  from  the  said  Mr.  Martin,  or  the  Chancellor  for  the 
time  tttingt     (Cartul.  Glasg.  torn.  ii.  p.  939.) 

It  ■ppcant  from  this  that  there  was  a  grammar-school  in 
Glasgow  long  before  the  year  1494.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  situation  of  master  of  it  waa  highly  respectable.  Among 
the  n&n-rcgmtes  nominated  to  elect  the  rector,  or  to  exam- 
ine the  graduates,  the  records  of  tho  university  mention,  in 
1523  and  in  1525,  "  Matthew  Reid  mag"  acohe  grammatica- 
lly f  in  1649  and  1551,  <*  Mag.  Alex'  Crawfurd  mag. 
gmmatkalis;''  and  in  1555, "  Archibald'  Crawfurd 
pchoj.  gram/* 

At  what  time  Thomaa  Jack  became  master,  I  have  not 
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learned.  The  following  is  the  title  of  his  book :  "  Onoxnasti- 
eon  Pocticvm  triue  Propriorvm  Qvibvs  in  svis  Monvmentis 
▼si  svnt  veteres  Poets,  Brevis  Descriptio  Poetics,  Thoma  Jac- 
chjBo  Caledonio  Avthore.  Edinbvrgi  Excvdebant  Robertas 
Waldegraue,  Typographus  Regis  Maicstatis.  1592.  Cum  Pr*. 
Tilegio  Regali."  4to  Pp.  150.  It  is  dedicated  to  James,  eldest 
son  of  Claud  Hamilton,  Commendator  of  Paisley,  who  had 
been  educated  under  Jack,  along  with  John  Graham,  a  youn- 
ger son  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  The  dedication  is 
dated  a  Ex  Sylva,  vulgo  dicta,  Orientaii  ,•"  i.  e.  Eastwood. 
Prefixed  and  subjoined  to  the  work  axe  a  recommendatory  let- 
ter by  Hadr.  Damman  A.  Bistorvelt,  and  encomiastic  verses  by 
the  same  individual,  by  Robert  Rollock,  Hercules  Rollock,  Pat- 
rick 8harp,  Andrew  Melville,  and  Thomas  Craig.  From  the 
verses  of  Robert  Rollock,  it  appears  that  he  had  been  the 
scholar  of  Jack,  whom  he  calls  "  preceptor  ille  olim  meus 
Jaccheus."  After  mentioning  that  he  left  the  school  of  Glas- 
gow u  a.  d.  v.  Kal.  Sept.  1574,"  Jack  goes  on  to  say :  Eo  ipso 
anno,  mente  Nouembri,  non  sine  singulari  numinis  providentia, 
sua)  genua  decus,  et  pietatis  et  eruditionis  nomine,  Andreas 
Mtkinus  Glascuam  venit,  qui  gymnasio  pneesset,  quern  baud 
dubie  in  summum  sue  Ecclesia?  et  Rcipub.  Scoticansc  commo- 
dum  eo  miserat  Deus.  Ille,  versibus  meis  peripetia,  mc  instan- 
ter  urgere  non  destitit,  ut  operis  frontem  ad  umbilicum  pcrduce- 
rem.M  Having  mentioned  the  revisal  of  his  work  by  Buchan- 
an, (See  Irving'*  Mem.  of  Buclianon,  p.  238,  2d  edit)  Jack 
^dds :  M  Ad  Buchanani  curam  accessit  et  Andrese  Mclvini,  Ro~ 
berti  Pontani,  et  Hadriani  Dammanis  opera,  quibus  eo  nomine 
mederinctissimum  confiteor."  (Onomasticon  Pocticum,  Dedic 
Epist)  In  1577,  u  Thomas  Jacksus"  was  "  Qusestor  Acade- 
nn«.M  (Annaks  Collegii  Fac  Art  Glasg.)— Feb.  4, 1578,"  Mr. 
Thomas  Jack  vicar  of  eistwod"  signs,  as  a  witness,  a  tack 
granted  by  the  College  to  John  Buchanan  of  Ballagan.  (Ibid.) 
"Mr.  Thomas  Jack,  minister  of  Rutherglen,  was  among 
those  who  opposed  the  election  of  Montgomery  to  be  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow.  (Records  of  Privy  Council,  April  12, 
1582.)  "  Tho.  Jack"  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, Aug.  1590.  (Buik  of  Universal!  Kirk,  f.  158,  b.)  He 
is  mentioned  as  a  minister  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbyte- 
ry of  Paisley,  in  May  1593.  (Record  of  the  PresK  of  Glas- 
gow.) And  he  died  in  1596,  as  appears  from  the  Testament 
Testamentar  of  "  Euphame  Wylie,  relict  of  umqhill  Mr. 
Thomas  Jak  minT  at  Eaatwod."  She  leaves  a  legacy  to 
M  James  8charp,  her  oy,  sone  to  Mr.  Patrick  Scharp,"  and  con- 
stitutes *  Mr.  Gabriel  Maxwell,  hor  oy,"  her  only  executor 
and  intromittcr.  (Records  of  Commissary  Court  of  Edin- 
burgh, Aug.  I.  1609.)  In  the  dedication  of  his  Onomasti- 
eon,  Jack  says,  "  Gabrielem  Muxvellum,  nepotem  meum,  qui 
mini  unici  filii  loco  est,  ingravescente  hac  nostra  state,  tuo 
commendo  patrocinio." — Gabriel  Maxwell  was  a  minister  in 
the  presbytery  of  Paisley,  18th  March,  1594.  (Records  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.')  And  he  is  mentioned  as 
"  Regens  et  Magister  A°  1605,  in  a  List  of  the  Masters  of 
the  College  of  Glasgow.  (MS.  by  Principal  Dunlop,  in  Ad- 
vocates Library.) 

Note  VV.  p.  364. 

Early  State  of  High  School  of  Edinburgh.— This  school 
"had  die  same  dependence  on  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse, 
which  that  of  Glasgow  had  on  the  cathedral  church.  This  is 
established  by  a  very  curious  document,  a  royal  charter  by 
James  V.  dated  March  21,  1529,  "  Henrico  Hcnrison  super 
officio  Magistcrii  Eruditionis  in  Schola  Grammaticalis  de 
Edinburgh."  It  ratifies  and  embodies  a  donation  by  George 
Bishop  of  Dunkcld,  as  Abbot  of  Holyroodhouse,  with  con- 
sent of  the  convent  of  that  monastery.  This  donation  bears, 
that  "our  Louit  Clark  and  Oratour  Maister  Dauid  Vocat 
principale  Maister  and  Techour  of  our  Grammar  scule  of  the 
burgh  of  Edinburgh  has  chosin  his  louit  friende  and  discipill 
Maister  Hary  Henrisoun  to  be  Comaister  with  him  into  the 
said  skule,"  and  to  succeed  to  him  after  his  disease;  "  And  be- 
cause we  the  saidis  Abbot  and  Couent  understandis  y*  said 
Maister  Hary  is  abil  and  sufficientlie  qualyfyit  therto,  has 
made  under  him  gude  and  perite  scolaris  now  larflie  y  tym 
that  he  was  Maister  of  our  sculc  within  out  burgh  of  y  Can- 
ongate,  Heirfor  we,  &c.  ratifyis  and  approuis  y  said  admis- 
sioune  of  y  said  Maister  Hary  to  be  Commaister,"  dec.  and 
gives  and  grants  him  "  pouir  and  licence  to  be  principale  mais- 
ter of  y1  said  Grammar  skule  after  y*  said  Maister  Dauid  de- 
cant—wit  all  and  syndric  profitis,  Ac.  and  dischairgis  all 
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utheris  of  ony  tcching  of  Grnmar  Skules  within  ye  said 
Burgh,  except  y*  tcching  and  lering  of  Lectouris  allencrally 
under  y*  panys  ctontenit  in  ye  Papis  Dullis,  grantit  to  vs  ycr- 
upon.  And  we  with  (will  ?)  ye  said  Maister  Hary  Henry- 
soun  hcirforc  be  anc  gude,  trew  and  thankful  servitour  to  ws 
and  our  Succcssouris  enduring  his  lyftyme,  and  to  bent  hie  sol- 
empne  festiual  tymes  with  ws  and  our  successouris  at  yp  mess 
and  ewin  sang  with  his  surplis  wpoun  him  to  doc  ws  service 
y*  tyme  yat  we  sail  doe  diwine  srruice  within  our  said  abl>ey 
as  efferis.— — y"  fcrd  daye  of  Septemb.  yr  yeir  cf  God  1524 
yeiris."  (Ex  Diplomatum  Collectione  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  350  :  in 
Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  Jac  V.  4.  23. ) 

During  the  disputes  between  the  magistrates  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  the  right  of  the  Abbot  is  always  taken  for 
granted.  April  8,  1562,  the  town-council  agree  to  write  to 
Lord  James  to  deal  with  Lord  Robert,  (Abbot  of  Holyrood- 
house.) for  removing  Mr.  W.  Robertson  from  the  gramms»r- 
school,  for  granting  the  office  of  master  "  to  sic  ane  Iciruit  and 
uualifcit  man  as  yai  can  find  maist  abill  yrforc  and  for  vphuld- 
ing  and  sustening  y*  s*  m.  &  doctouris,  as  ahua  of  \f  rigtn- 
tis  of  ane  callage  to  be  big  git  utin  yis  burgh."  (Register  of 
Town  Council,  vol.  iv.  f.  26.)  April  11,  1502,  Mr.  \\  illium 
Robertson  produced  li  ane  gyft  grantit  be  abbot  cuirncros  to 
vmq,e  Sr  J  hone  allanc."  (lb.  f.  27.)  He  afterwards  produ- 
ced a  gift  to  himself"  be  presentation  of  the  abbat  of  halic- 
rudhousc  — of  yc  doit  y*  x  day  of  Januar.  lm  vr  xhi  ycra,"  to 
which  it  was  objected  by  the  procurator  of  the  town,  (Oct  3, 
1562.)  that  it  ought  to  have  had  the  seal  of  the  convent  and 
the  subscription  of  the  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth,  administra- 
tor and  governor  of  the  Abbot  of  Holyroodhouse,  who  was 
then  a  minor  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  u  The  provost, 
&c  sittand  in  jugemet  as  iugcis  ordincris  to  the  porsoun  of 
Mr.  Williame  Rolwrtsoun,  haifand  consent  of  Rolx»rt  commen- 
dator of  halierudhous — findis  y"  said  Mr.  W.  vnhabill  to  ex- 
erce  ye  said  office  of  scholemaistcr  within  ye  said  bur*  & 
yairforc  decerns  him  to  remove,"  <fcc.  (Reg.  ut  sup.  ff.  44, 
45.)  This  is  a  very  curious  minute.  Robertson  continued  to  • 
defend  his  right,  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1565,  the  Queen  in- 
terposed her  authority  in  his  favour.  (lb.  ft*.  128,  129.)  On 
the  6th  of  March,  1562,  the  -council  "  onlainis  anc  writing  to  be 
maid  in  maist  effectuous  manner  to  Mr.  James  Quhite  scottis- 
man  in  london— -to  accept  upon  him  y  'mastership  of  y  hie 
gramer  scole,  and  becaus  yai  ar  surelie  informit  [he]  hes  greit 
proffit  be  his  scole  in  londonc,  and  y'  he  is  ane  man  of  excel- 
lent leming  baith  in  latino;  &  grcik  ordanis  anc  y  oar  lie  pciisioun 
to  be  given  to  him  of  iiii"li  (fourscore  poundn)  of  y  readai'st 
of  yair  comoun  gude,  rcsyde  and  al>onc  ye  profct  yl  he  sail  • 
haue  of  y  'baimis."  rib.  f.  60.)  July  28,  1568,  the'treasurer 
is  appointed  to  ride  to  St  Andrews  ufor  Mr.  Thomas  buchqu- 
hanane  to  be  Maist.  of  yair  hie  scole."  (lb.  f.  220.)  He 
entered  to  the  school  on  the  11  th  of  February  following,  and 
appears  to  have  left  it  about  July,  1570.  (lb.  if.  294,  2C0.) 
It  would  seem  that  he  acted  as  assistant  to  his  uncle  during 
his  residence  at  8tirlirtg.  For  a  pension  of  £100  was  given  to 
"Mr.  Thomas  buchannane  Maister  of  y*  grammar  scole  of 
Striueling,  qulia  hes  bene  in  the  nowmtar  of  his  hiencs  hous- 
hald"  and  has  bruiked  Iho  pension, "  thir  diucrs  years  byganc. 
— Penult  Aug.  1578.**  (Reg.  of  Presentation  to  Benefices, 
&c.  vol.  it  f.  2.) 

It  appears,  from  the  gift  to  Henry  Henry  son,  that  in  1525 
there  was  n  grammar  school  in  the  Canongate,  distinct  from 
that  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  l>oth  were  originally  under  the 
patronage  of  the  abbots  of  Holyroodhouse.  In  1580,  •«  The 
bailties  counsall  and  Kirk  of  the  bur*  of  the  canongait"  enter- 
ed a  complaint  before  the  Privy  Council,  in  which  they  stated 
that  they  have  "  bene  euir  cairful  according  to  thair  duties  that 
thair  youth  sould  haue  bene  mstructit  and  bro*  vp  in  the  know- 
ledge of  god  and  gude  Ires  And  thairfoir  hes  had  grammcr 
sculis  ane  or  ma  And  that  not  onlie  sen  reformatioun  of  reli- 
gioun  hot  also  in  tyme  of  papistric  &  past  memorie  of  man, 
QuhiD  that  Mr  William  Robcrtsoun  sculemaster  of  Edinbur* 
be  sum  solistatioun  purchest  of  his  hiencs  in  the  moneth  of 
October  last  the  confirmatioun  of  ane  papisticall  gift  gotten  in 
tyme  of  blindnes  at  the  abbot  of  halieruidhous  then  being  in 
minority  without  consent  of  the  convent  And  be  the  same  hes 
stoppit  and  dischargit  their  sculis  be  the  space  of  ane  quartir 
of  ane  yeir  or  mair  Tast  bipast  throw  the  qlk  thair  haill  infantes 

and   children  are  dispcrsit,  dec The  lordis  of  secrcit 

counsall  rTindis  thameselfia  not  to  be  judges  competent  to  the 
said  nater  and  thairfoir  remittis  the  samen  to  be  decydit  l*foir 
the  judges  competent  thairto  as  accordis."  (Record  of  Privy 
Council,  9th  Sept  1580.) 
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Note  WW.  p.  365. 


Of  Alexander  St/me. — The  following  grant  to  Alexander 
8yme  furnishes  a  curious  notice  as  to  the  teaching  of  law  in 
Scotland :  "  Marie  be  ye  grace  of  god  quenc  of  Hcottis  Ac 
Forsameklc  as  it  is  vnderstand  to  ourc  dcrrest  moder  Marie 
qucne  drowrinrc  and  regent  of  oure  rcnlme  that  ye  want  and 
lnik  of  cunning  men,  raritic  and  skarsincfts  of  thamc  to  techc 
and  reid  within  our  rculinc  he*  to'nc  y*  occasioun  of  ye  decay 
of  knnwlege  and  science,  within  y"  samin  swa  vat  yir  mony 
xeris  bigane  yair  hes  bene  few  vat  applyit  yumc  or  gaif  yair 
studie  to  obtenc  letters  And  yat  florischeing  of  letter*  knaw- 
lege  and  science  nocht  aHanerlie  to  y*  plesure  of  ws  and  our 
succcssouris.  and  to  ourc  and  yair  perpetuale  honour  and  fame 
Dot  also  to  the  greit  decoring  of  ye  countric  and  tu tellable 
profit  of  ouro  liegis  quliilk  soil  follow  yairvpoun,  gif  be  au- 
thorising of  cunning  men  all  liherall  sciences  beis  frielie 
techit  noriss  and  incress,  and  We  vnderstanding  that  oure 
weihVlovite  clerk  maister  Alex.  Sym  hes  spendit  his  haill 
youtheid  past  in  vertew  and  science,  ami  having  experience  of 
him  yat  he  is  habill  to  reid.  instruct,  and  teiche  Thairfor  &c  " 
grants  him  a  pension  of  100  lib.  SScots,  during  the  Queen's 
pleasure — •*  To  ye  effect  yat  he  sail  await  upoun  our  snid  der- 
rest  moder,  and  be  hir  Lcctoure  and  reidare  iu  ye  la  win  or  ony 
vtheris  Hcicnris,  at  oure  bur1  of  £dr  or  quhair  he  salbe  requirit 
be  our  said  dcrrest  moder  yairto.  And  alsua  to  gife  all  vtheris 
young  menc  of  fresche  and  quyk  Ingynia  occosioun  to  apply 
yair  hale  myndis  to  studie  for  like  reward  to  be  hade  of  ws  in 
tyme  cuming,  &c.  At  Ed.  Feb. .%  1555."  (Register  of  Privy 
Seal,  voL  xxviiL  fol.  10.) 

In  1562,  Mr  Alexander  Sym  was  appointed  one  of  the 
examinators  of  the  master  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh 
"  in  grammar,  grcik,  and  lutein."  The  following  is  a  list  of 
these  *•  men  cnuing  and  experte  in  the  saidis  wends,"  who 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  tlie  most  distinguished  for 
learning  in  the  country :  "  Maistcrs  George  haquhannane, 
•  George  Hay,  Alexander  Sym,  David  Colass,  Johnnc  craig  min- 
ister of  halicrudhous,  James  pantcr,  James  Kinponte,  Clement 
lilill,  Johnnc  henderson,  dc  Johnno  Siiottiswood  supcrinten- 
dant  of  Lothian."  (Register  of  Town  Council,  Oct.  3,  1562.) 
In  1567,  Mr.  Alex.  Sym  was  ap]>ointed  one  of  the  procurators 
for  the  Church.  (Cald.  ii.  81.)  He  was  alive  in  1573,  when  he 
was  appointed  procurator,  along  with  Edwart  Henderson,  for 
the  College  of  St  lieonard  before  the  Lords  of  CounseL  (Pap. 
of  Univ.  of  St.  Andrews.) 

Xotb    XX.  p.  365. 

Of  llrnry  Ifrnrt/son, — Henryson's  first  work  was  a  trans- 
lation of  a  treatise  of  Plutarch  :  "  Plutarchi  Soptcm  Snpien- 
tvm  Ci>nvivivin,M  published  in  "  Moralivm  Opvscvlorvm  Plu- 
tarchi Tomus  Tcrtivs — apvd  Ciraphivm.  Lvgdvni  1551."  12mo. 
The  Dedication  is  inscribed  "D  Hvldrico  Fuggero  Edvardvs 
Henri*)  s.  P.  1)."  A  copy  of  this  book,  belonging  to  the 
I'uivcrsity  of  St.  Andrews,  has  on  the  title-page  the  author's 
autograph.  "  Edward  Henryson,"  with  a  number  of  correc- 
tions of  errors  of  the  press  b\  the  same  pen.  This  book  has 
also  the  autograph  of  "(J.  Hay  rvthwen."* 

In  1555,  Henryson  published  a  defence  of  Baro  against 
Govea,  on  the  subject  of  the  distinction  lxstwcen  magistratical 
and  judicial  authority.  "  Edvardi  Henrysonis  Pro  Eg.  Ba- 
roue  ad  versus  A.  ftoveanvm  de  Jurisdictione  Libri  II.  Parisiis 
1555."  8vo.  fol.  HO.  The  Dedication  *«  Ad  Huldriclumi  Fug- 
gerurn  Kirchlvrpi  &  Vvcissenhornire  dominum"  is  dated 
"  Hiturigibus  quarto  nonas  Octob.  An.  do.  m.  d.  liv."  He  in- 
forms Fuiruer  that  he  had  planned  tlie  work  in  his  house — 
4i  in  Mifhausa  tua,"  and  that  he  considered  all  his  literary  la- 
bours as  due.  to  him  in  virtue  of  the  pension  which  he  had  from 
him — *-  1 11  »i  tui  stipendij  hire  debentur."  A  copy  ofthis  work  in 
the  \'ivii;\ites  Library-  has  the  following  inscription  in  the  au- 
thorV  handwriting:  "  D.  Joanni  Hcnrysoni  Eduard  Henryson 
nutli«>r  amoris  ergo  1).  D.  postridie  Calend.  No.  1555." 

Tins  work,  as  well  as  Henry  son's  Commentary  on  the  title 
of  the  Institutes  dr  Tt.sfanunti.s,  was  republished  by  Meer- 
inun  :  Xovus   Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis  et  Canonici,  torn.  iii. 

*  G^iriP  Hay,  aniTiotirnes  railed  parson  of  Ruthven,  and  at  other 
lim-'s  j.ar^.in  ni  EiMilstnn.  was  a  brother  nf  Andrew  Hay,  pn iron  of 
K»nfr"\v.  wli'i  filled,  f.ir  many  years,  theofnVo  of  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
vfisity  pf  (Jl.iauow.  (Cald.  ii.  61*,  619.)  An  account  of  his  Answer 
to  tin-  AliUii  uf  ('niysiasuel  has  been  given  elsewhere.  (Life  of  Knox, 
ii.  Ksl.  -U'i.)  In  April.  1,">?6,  "  Certnrie  brother  appoint  it  to  oversie 
the  bo  -k«'  wrytin  bn  Mr.  George  Hay  contra  Tyrle.'*  (Buik  of  Univ. 
Kirk,  p.  03.) 


Meerman  says  the  Comment,  de  TcdamcnfU  crdmandU,  ww 
printed  at  Paris,  1666,  in  8to.  In  the  dedication  of  it  to 
Michael  d'Hopttal,  dated  from  Bourgea,  "7  CaL  JoL  1555," 
Ucnryson  says,  that  the  second  year  of  his  teaching  Civil 
Law  in  that  place  was  then  running.  His  name,  however, 
does  not  occur  in  two  published  lists  of  the  professors  of  that 
university.     (Meerman,  Nov.  Thes.  torn.  hi.  PrsHat  p.  viL) 

The  following  note  is  written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  Arrumi 
Epictctrs,  (Jr.  in  the  Library  of  Edinburgh  College.  (A.  T. 
a.  10.)  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Henryson's  son.  ■*  Fuit 
hie  Doctoris  Eduardi  henrysonis  liber  E  quo  transtulit  in  tin- 
guam  latinam  Epicteti  Enchiridium  et  arriani  Commentaries 
dc  Epicteti  dissertationibus  in  .ASdibus  Reuerendurimi  viri 
Henrici  Sancto  Claro  turn  decani  Glaaguensis  postea  Episcopi 
Rosscnsis  Eduardi  Ms*oenans  Anno  63  post  Milkesuntrm 
C^uin^entissimum.  Antequam  in  publicum  prodierunt  Jacobi 
tr*cheggii  Eniditisshni  Et  Hieronymi  volphii  ^lingensis  Inter- 
pretis  optimi  Erudks  Et  docts?  conuersiones.  Mentkoem 
facit  Volphius  Interpretation  is  Thome  Naogeorgn  qnam  non 
videre  mihi  contigit  licet  sedulo  perquifiierim.  Cur  autem 
pater  suam  versioiiem  Henrico  Sanclaro  dicatam  non  Edidcrit 
8ccuta  Luctuosissima  illi  Ma?cenatis  mors  Et  typographorum 
A  pud  nos  penuria  Et  Statim  postea  tantorum  virorum  lucufara- 
tione8  Ediuc  in  Gallia  fuere."  Some  of  the  statements  in 
tliis  note  are  at  least  dubious.  Henry  Sinclair,  bishop  of 
Ross,  did  not  die  until  Jan.  2,  1666.  The  transktion  of  Ar- 
rian  by  Scheggius  was  published  in  1664.  Henryson  was 
with  1*  uggcr  in  1661 ;  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  be  was 
in  Scotland  during  the  following  year. — Dempster  (Hist 
Eccl.  Scot  p.  360.)  mentions  a  translation  of  another  work 
of  Plutarch  by  Henryson :  "  Plutarchi  Commentarium  Stoi- 
coram  Contrarioru.    l<ugduni,  1666." 

In  1663,  "Maisteris  James  Balfour  persoun  flisk,  Ed.  henry- 
soun,  Clement  littill  sduocatis  and  robcrt  Maitland,"  were 
establislied  Commissaries  of  Edinburgh:  Balfour  had  400 
merks,  and  the  vest  300  merits  each,  for  their  M  feis  yieriie." 
(Reg.  of  Privy  Seal,  voL  xxxiL  fol.  79.)  Henryson  is  known 
as  the  editor  of  the  Scots  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  appeared 
in  1666.  His  name  occurs  in  a  list  of  advocates,  May  22, 1686. 
(Papers  of  Hospital  of  Perth.^  He  was  dead  before  March 
10, 1691.  (Inq.  Retorn.  Edinburgh,  num.  1414.)  Several  par- 
ticulars as  to  his  family  are  mentioned  in  Maitland*s  History 
of  Edinburgh,  p.  198.  And  his  talents  and  his  patronage  of 
science  are  celebrated  by  John  Rutherfurd.  (De  Arte  Diase- 
rendi,  PncfatO 

Note  YY.  p.  367. 

Of  Archbishop  Adamxon. — Dr.  Mackenzie  is  offended  at 
the  preshytcrian  historians  for  asserting  that  the  Archbishop's 
name  was  Patrick  Cmmtaiice^  and  that  he  was  a  minister  oi 
the  church  of  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation. 
(Lives,  iii.  366.)  That  he  was  called  Cimstyne,  Constance, 
or  Constant  hie,  is  most  unquestionable.  Recommendatory 
verses  by  James  Lawson  and  Robert  Pont  are  prefixed  to 
"Catechismvs  Latino  Carmine  redditus— Patricii  Adameoni 
Scoti  pocta)  eleganti«dmi  opera — Lekprcvik,  1681."*  In  his 
verses  Pont  says : 

Vidit  Patricivis  cum  Constantinus  ope  I  la 
Admouitque  minium  nostcr  Adamsonivs. 
The  following  is  the  litle-j>age  of  the  lirwt  etbtion  of  one  of  Adam- 
son's  earliest  works  :u  De  Papistarvm  Svperstiosis  Ineptiis  Pat- 
ricij  Adamsonij.  Alias  Constantini  carmen.  Matth.  15.  Omnis 
plantatio  &c.  Impressum  Edinburgi  per  Robertum  Lekpre- 
wick.  Anno  16C4.M  (In  Bibl.  Coll.  Edin.)  Wilson,  per- 
haps  thinking  the  alias  discreditable  to  his  father-in-law, 
omitted  the  second  name  in  his  edition.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
produce  other  proofs.  If  any  of  the  Presbyterian  historians  rune 
asserted  that  the  archbishop  changed  his  name,  they  are  mis- 
taken ;  for  he  inherited  l»oth  designations  from  his  ancestors. 
Dionysius  Adunison  or  Constanune  was  Town  Clerk  of  Perth 
toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  mentioned 
in  thirteen  charters  from  1491  to  1500,  and  is  sometimes  call- 
ed Adarnron  and  sometimes  Constant  hie.  (Extracts  from 
Registers  of  Births.  &c.  in  Perth,  by  the  Rev.  James  Scott ; 
now  in  the  Library  of  the  Advocates.)  The  writer  of  Vita 
P.  Adammmi,  subjoined  to  Mclvini  Mustr,  p.  45.)  says  the 

*  Th)8*work  was  first  printed  ai  St.  Andrews  in  1573.  (Melvillr'i 
Diary,  p.  27,  28.)  Charters  mentions  both  editions.  (Acco.  of  Scuts  Pi- 
vines,  p.  2,)  as  does  also  Sibbuld.  (De  Script.  Scot.  p.  24.)  In  his 
dedication  of  it  to  the  young  king,  the  author  informs  James,  that 
he  had  composed  ii  with  the  view  of  assisting  in  his  education. 
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bishop  was  fbe  son  of  Patrick  Constan,  a baker.  Mr.  Scott 
•ays  that  Patrick  Adamson  or  Constantine,  who  was  a  magis- 
trate of  Perth  in  1541,  and  died  Oct  23,  1670,  had  a  daugh- 
ter named  Violet,  and  three  sons,  Patrick,  Henry,  and  James. 
Violet  married  Andrew  Simeon,  master  of  the  grammar  school 
of  Perth.  Patrick  became  archbishop  of  8t.  Andrews.  Hen- 
ry was  killed  on  the  street  of  Perth,  April  16,  1558.  James 
held  the  office  of  provost  of  Perth  from  1609  to  1611,  and 
was  the  father  of  Mr.  Henry  Adamson,  the  author  of  the 
poem  entitled  GalTs  Gabion*.     (Extracts  from  Registers,  ut 

In  1558, "  Patricias  Constyne,"  of  St  Mary's  College,  was 
bnreated.  TRec  of  Univ.  of  3.  And.)  In  1560,  <<  Mr.  Pat- 
lik  Coustone  (Constone)  was  declared  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly qualified  ?for  mmistring  and  teaching."  (Keith's  Hist 
p. 498.)  Dec.  1662,  "Mr.  Patrik  Couston  (Constance, 
Buik.  of  Univ.  Kirk,)  if  he  be  not  chosen,  for  St  Johnston, 
for  Aberdeen."  (Keith,  519.)  June,  1564,  "Mr.  Patrick 
Constance  minister  of  Syres  desyreing  the  licence  to  pass  to 
fiance  and  vther  countreyes  for  augmenting  of  his  knowledge 
for  a  tyme,  The  hail  assemblie  in  ane  voice  dissentit  y'fra." 
(Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  1 1.)  "  Accirigenti  se  ad  iter  vir  Dei 
Johannes  Cnoxus  maledixit,  quod  tarn  ampla  mcssc  ct  tanta 
operariorum  penuria  gregrem  deseruisset,  ut  ea  qus  sunt  mundi 
quereret."     (Melvrni  Muse,  Ac  p.  45.) 

The  presbyterian  writers  say,  that  Adamson,  on  his  return 
to  Scotland,  betook  himself  a  second  time  to  the  ministry,  and 
that,  being  disappointed  of  the  archbishopric  of  St  Andrews, 
he  preached  a  sermon,  about  the  time  of  Douglas's  consecra- 
tion to  that  See,  in  which  he  told  the  people,  <*  There  are  three 
sorts  of  Bishops ;  My  Lord  Bishop,  my  Lord's  Bishop,  and 
the  Lord's  Bishop.  My  Lord  Bishop  was  in  the  time  of  Po- 
pery :  my  Lord's  Bishop  is  now.  when  my  Lord  gets  the  bene- 
fice, and  the  bishop  serves  for  nothing  but  to  make  his  title 
sure :  and  the  Lord's  Bishop  is  the  true  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel." Dr.  Mackenzie  summarily  rejects  this  statement,  as 
inconsistent  with  Adamson's  account  of  himself,  "  that  he 
was  then  at  Bruges  (Bourges)  in  France,  nor  did  he  return  to 
Scotland  till  the  year  1573/  (Lives,  iii.  365,  366.)  The 
writer  of  the  life  of  Adamson  in  the  Biographia  Rntannica 
adopts  Mackenzie's  statement,  but  blames  him  for  not  exposing 
more  particularly  the  anachronisms  of  which  the  presbyterian 
writers  have  been  guilty ;  and  having  referred  to  dates  and  au- 
thorities u  to  put  this  matter  out  of  dispute,"  he  concludes  that 
the  whole  is  a  scandalous  story  fabricated  by  men  who  were 
induced  by  "  great  spleen  to  write  any  thing  that  came  into 
their  heads,  provided  always  the  enemies  of  the  kirk  were 
the  objects  of  their  invective."  (Biogr.  Brit  voL  i.  p.  39,  2d. 
edit)  But  it  has  happened  to  this  writer  as  to  those  who 
contradict  others  on  a  subject  on  which  they  are  themselves 
superficially  informed.  For,  in  the  first  place,  Bannatyne, 
who  was  on  the  spot,  has  recorded  in  his  Journal,  (p.  323,) 
that  "  Mr.  Patrik  Courting  (Consting)  preached"  at  St  An- 
drews on  the  Friday  before  Douglas's  consecration;  and 
James  Melville  says  that  he  heard  the  sermon,  and  has  given 
the  words  used  by  the  preacher,  as  quoted  above.  (Diary,  p. 
37.)  In  the  second  place,  in  spite  of  the  averments  and  pre- 
sumptions of  the  writers  referred  to,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
Adamson  had  left  France,  and  was  in  Scotland,  when  Douglas 
was  appointed  to  the  archtnshoprick  of  St  Andrews,  and  even 
before  the  4eath  of  Hamilton,  the  former  incumbent  Arch- 
bishop Hamilton  was  executed  April  1, 1571;  and  Douglas 
waa  elected  to  the  bishopric  on  the  6th,  and  consecrated  on 
the  10th  day  of  February,  1672.  Now,  Mr.  Patrick  Adam- 
son presented  a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  met 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1572,  "  requesting  them  to  ratify  his 
pension  of  500  merits  out  of  the  parsonage  of  Glasgow, 
because  he  was  willing  to  serve  in  the  ministry."  (Cald.  ii. 
343.)  «•  The  Assembly  (A°  1671,)  brotherly  required  Mr. 
Patrick  Adamson  to  enter  again  into  the  ministry."  He  an- 
swered that  he  would  advise  till  next  Assembly.  (Ibid.  ii.  226.) 
u  In  the  tenth  Session  (of  the  Assembly  which  met  March  1, 
1570.)  Mr.  Patrick  Adamson  shewing  that  he  was  appointed 
by  advice  of  the  brethren  then  convened  at  £dinr  to  await  on 
Court,  and  preach  to  my  Lord  Regent's  Grace,  and  for  that 
purpose  was  modified  to  him  500  merits  be  year,  and  had  serv- 
ed three  months  upon  his  own  expences :  therefore  requested 
the  brethren  to  appoint  when  he  should  receive  payment  of  his 
stipend  pro  rato,  w**  was  done."  (lb.  ii.  166.)  But  the  fol- 
lowing document  puts  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt  M  Gift  of 
ane  yeirly  pensioun  of  the  soome  of  fyve  hundeth  merkis  money 
of  this  realme— to  Maister  Patrik  Adamsoun — from  the  person- 


age of  Glasgow  Ac  25  day  of  August  1570."  (Register  of 
Benefices  disponit  sen  the  entres  of  the  Noble  and  Michtie 
lord  Matthew  erle  of  levinax,  lord  dernelie,  to  the  office  of  Re- 
gentrie,  foL  2.) 

These  authorities  would  have  outweighed  the  testimony  of 
Adamson  himself,  though  he  had  asserted  the  contrary.  But 
he  has  done  no  such  thing.  His  words  are : "  Scripsi  quidein  in 
Gallia  in  ipso  belli  furore"  (Dedic  in  Catechis.)  ;  meaning 
the  civil  war  which  raged  in  1567  and  1568.  Misunderstand- 
ing this,  his  son-in-law  has  said,  "dum  Martyrii  Parisicnsis 
rabiis  conflagraret ;"  and  Thomas  Murray,  proceeding  on 
this  mistake,  adds,  "in  medio  belli  civilis  quo  Gallia  anno 
1572  conflagrauit,  incendio."  (Pnefat  et  Carm.  ante  Jobum.) 
In  this  way  carelessness  creates  blunders,  and  blunders,  acting 
on  prejudice  and  spleen,  produce  calumny.  I  liave  entered 
into  this  examination,  not  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  facts  to  which  it  immediately  relates,  (although  truth  ia 
preferable  to  error  in  all  things,)  but  because  it  affords  a  speci- 
men of  the  ease  with  which  the  common  charges  of  falsifica- 
tion which  writers  of  a  certain  description  have  brought 
against  Knox,  Buchanan,  Calderwood,  and  other  presbyterian 
historians,  may  be  refuted. 

It  would  seem  that  Adamson  had  some  connexion  with  the 
University  of  St  Andrews,  while  ho  was  minister  of  Ceres. 
At  leRBt,  the  preface  to  his  poem,  De  Papistarum  Incptiis,  is 
dated,  "  Sanctiandrce  4.  celendas  Septembris.  Anno  1564. 
Ex  paedagogio."  Among  the  works  ascribed  to  him  is  a 
eucharistical  poem  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  liberation  of 
Scotland  from  civil  war.  (Graii  Oratio  de  IUustr.  Scot  Script 
p.  xxxii.  Mackenzie's  Lives,  vol.  i.  Charters.  Sibbald.)  He 
was  probably  the  author  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Scots 
Confession  of  Faith,  published  by  Lckprcvik,  "  Andreapoli 
Anno  Do.  jk.d*i.xxii."  Subjoined  to  it  are  a  specimen  of  his 
paraphrase  of  Job,  and  an  epitaph  by  him  on  Walter  Mill  the 
martyr.  This  is  the  epitaph  inserted  in  Spotswood's  History, 
p.  97.  Among  the  Cottonian  MSS,  are  two  epitaphs  "  per 
Patriciu  Constantinu  Scotum;"  one  on  bishop  Jewel,  and 
another  on  the  Duke  of  Guise.    (Calig.  B.  5.  58.) 

Note  ZZ.  p.  368. 

Of  John  Davidson,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Glasgow. 
— Charters,  in  his  account  of  Scottish  divines,  and  Wodrow, 
in  his  Life  of  John  Davidson,  has  confounded  the  Principal 
with  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  note.* 
The  latter  (who  became  minister  of  Libbcrton,  preached  for 
some  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  died  minister  of  Prcstonpans,) 
was  a  student  of  St  Leonard's  College,  in  the  University  of 
St  Andrews,  from  1567  to  1570.  The  former  bad  been  at 
the  head  of  the  College  of  Glasgow  many  years  before  that 
period.  "Die  xxiv°  octobris  anno  1556.  Incorporati  sub 
prasscripto  Rectore — Mag/  Joannes  Dauidson  vicarius  de 
alness."  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  four 
intrants  for  electing  the  Rector.  And  on  the  25th  of  Oct 
1567,  he  is  styled  "  principalis  regens  pedagogii  Glaaguen." 
(Annal.  Univ,  Glas.)  In  1569,  w  Mag.  Johanes  Dauidsoun 
principalis  regens  pedagogii  aeu  univcrsitatis  Glasguen"  signs 
two  deeds  relating  to  the  college  rents;  and  in  1560  another 
is  subscribed  by  "  Mr.  Johne  Dauidsoun  principall  regent  of 
y"  pndagog  of  Glasgow."  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
at  what  time  he  died,  but  believe  his  name  occurs  for  the  last 
time  in  the  records  of  the  university  about  the  year  1572. 

The  following  is  the  title  of  a  book  published  by  him : 
"  Ane  Answer  to  the  Tractiue,  set  furth  in  the  zeir  of  God, 
1558,  be  Maister  Quintine  kennedy,  Commendator  of  Crosra- 
guell,  for  the  estahlisching  of  ane  Christian©  mannis  conscience 
(as  he  allegis)  the  Forth  and  strenth  of  his  Papistrie,  and  all 
vthers  of  his  8ect,  as  appearia  weil  be  his  Epistle  direct  to  the 
Protestantes,  and  Prentit  in  the  last  part  of  this  Buik.  Maid 
be  Maister  Johne  Dauidsone,  Maister  of  the  Psdagog  of  Glas- 
gw.  CoUoss.  2.  Bewarre  &c  Imprentit  at  Edinburgh  by 
Robert  Lekprewik.  Cum  priuilegio.  1563."  4  to.  34  leaves. 
The  running  title  is :  The  Confutatione  of  M.  Q,  Ken.  Papis- 
ticall  Councels. 

After  an  address  "  To  the  Beneuolent  Reader"  is  a  dedica- 
tion "To  the  maist  Noble  and  vertuous  Lorde  Alexander, 
Earle  of  Glencarden."  Having  praised  the  exertions  of  his 
Lordship  in  the  Reformation  of  Religion,  and  stated  that  this 


*  There  was  a  third  person  of  this  name  who  was  alive  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  John  l)avidsone  was  minister  of  Hamilton  la 
1667,  (Keith _p.  576,)  in  1678,  (Melville's  Diary,  p.  43,)  and  in  1689. 
(Cald.lv.  1890 
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answer  wu  undertaken  it  bis  desire,  die  auttww  gon  on  to 

\nd  because  thin  btiik  of  M*  Q*  eontrnit  m  many 
absurditeis,  quhilk  wsld  lumo  eonsumit  great  tyrae,  to  bane 
Oonlutil  (ham  nil.  It  chaneil  weill,  that  anc  ly Lie  spore  before 

inning  of  the  reformation  of  the  religion,  be  excerptil 
faith  of  (lib  hale  lluik,  ane  Sehort  traetme,  contemn  g  the 

ir. a  i«t'  hi*  Utah,  as  the  Corny,  beans  that  be  (end  rue, 
to  priwrnit  to  lame*  Bcloune,  Areaebischop  of  Glasgw  {ipiha 
ws*  my  p«fe  Maisti-r  Anil  liberal  fretnd,  quhowinit  ft>r  n-iut- 
Ml*  Wn  are  now  seperalit  in  an*  part,  as  mony  fathers  mtd 
amines  is,  in  Iblr  our  day  is)  to  ipihom  I  pray  fi«nlt  send  the 
ffeuth  and  knaw  ledge  of  hi*  wortie :  that  may  vnit  vi  in 
(Spirit  and  tnynde  again*  together,  itoit  he*  aruerafit  *s  (as 
appcris)  in  our  warMly  kyndme*.'*  At  the  end  of  the  took 
is  an  answer  to**  MniaLei  Quintme  keunedeii  Epistle  to  die 
Brethren  Prntananl**,"  in  which  Davidson  remind*  the 
Abbot  he  had  sent  him  hi*  Sthnrt  Tractive,  u  to  bane  been 
jin '-i ml i t  in  that  trmiblu*  tywie  to  James  Betounc  archehiachope 
or  lilwqgo,  our  gude  turtle  and  Mairtcr,  to  haw*  had  hi* 
Judgement  and  mvnilfl  of  WJttT  said  bulk,  before  t> 
laitly  Prrnrit*  quhitk  for  that  present  tyme,  we  ipprouit  baith 
|oda  ami  ffooej,  fiot  sen  syne,  I  finding  the  Hrrtpture*  sn 
weill  eppmnit,  he  the  ordinaric  meanis,  uuhareby  l»od  commn- 
flfeatM  vnto  mrjj,  the  vi*derstandh>g  of  id*  Hcrip'ura,  that  t 
could  not' tit  bi  I  linger  of  *our  ophiione,  without  I  wnld  haue 
manfe  nit,  fie  ane  ahiitnclesa  nan,  that  thing  uuhilk  h»d  nether 
ground  of  Scriptun*,  gude  reasone*  nor  apfirtbtttana  of  the 
Ale ■.♦  nt  Doctmira*  Qohnrefore*  for  the  bmiherlv  hiifo  1  beans 
to  uil  men  in  Christe,  and  for  the  auld  Pari*! ant-  kyndnea,  that 
Was  betuix  va,  •  to  bryng  xour  L*  and  die  people  of  this  conn* 
trie,  fm  the  crruur  and  My  mines  that  this  lytle  buik  of  zoura, 
bt-s  hnldin  7.1  iw  anil  thaim  boitli  bi,  Hi'  nindiic  N'riplurs  mid 
taoaonla  I  hiiua  trauelltt,  vaiiu  rue  hiirin,  elVr  the  t'omnione 
maiuT  of  RcuMinmgf  without  dispjtc,  or  nprorht',  anil  on  the 
mni*t  R^ntile  nmner  I  couldt  I  hiiue  u'lurwin  *owt  qubow  t*> 
lmue  far  fiuerarnc  zour  ^  if  in  this  butk^  of  the  quhiJkf  m 
•  i  i  >    !.'-;L  i'.-v.  Iv    1   am     wrie.     PlmyfoQ  ma    L.  h'ift^n-,   ^if 

■  tin*  Uiiijwjnw  i  hrint;  in  a^iinis  7,ouint  to  ha  lie  eTACUftl 
of  zour  bnik  in  any  eorto ;  TtulrraLind  my 
I  not  to  be,  that  I  ilea)  re  tour  L*  (quba  eieedia  me  tat 
In  TOikratnnding,  and  in  all  kynde  of  Hutit'Ue  reoaoning)  to 
adma* ledge  tour  self  to  }v  oue^om  1%  met  hot  \m  the  vcritie 
beare  away  the  tietorie  (m  xm  baitn,1' 

The  following  notiee  i*  bestowed  on  T}xrith*mfa  hunk  by 
Ninian  Win^t.  rt  Of  this  mater  I  heir  of  a  huke  srt  furth 
be  an  bonofahre  eo&ssoar  of  y*  tfew  Catbolik  %th  M,  Quin- 
tine  kennedie,  a  work  coroendtt  be  sindry  cunning  men  a!a 
Weil  of  In^hrul  a.s  of  Scotland.  And  also  lahlie  f  beif  sein 
ee  rttinf  datterii  &  I  wate  nocht  quhnt,  namrii  eoturneiiomslie 
in  hie  contempt  of  yfl  kirk  of  Go<lT  A  nrnfutatimnt  (if  v*  Mtd 
M.  (Juinthih  Pttpfaficai  rmtfiittth.  Vut  out  to  he  mie  of 
onr  windfailin  bretheTs  loitlie  amipperit  in  ihf  cununenmrti 
of  t'aluiru  M4  Johne  Daujdsone,  tjulia  for  hin  purte  of  the 
new  padicane  of  hte  deapenit  brethtfft  wnld  \v  bnlils  a  Dauitl- 
sono  no  ihni^htie,  yfit  with  a  "jmA  of  bis  month  he  ti.ii  ht 
be  in^Kiii  f^>  *-\nk  tY<i  yr  i-omirtt-ltrf,  al^  weil  general  aswtheris, 
el  aurtontie :  in  yat  he  dar  l>e  so  temarnrioiirf  as  to  call  yame 
papislieaj  r  yat  i*  ss  lie  intendis  eonttimeliounlie  he  yat  terme, 
diasftitful^  wiekit,  lein^  ail  erroneous.  Ami  «ua  impudentlie 
dar  he  uflirme  few  Oodjy  eooselis  to  hef  bene  othir,  sen 
Syhiestria  day«  or  afore  : — nt  be  thinkk  nocht  nl  ynt  venum 
aneuch  i  t>ot  aJhrmij  als  tliut  yai  bef  beno  few  gtiiili  pastouria 
in  f*  kifk  sen  yB  said  Syluesler,  O  ingtattm  mnfirftntiam  f 
My  r>  'itng  trenlie,  Mailume,  failrais  me  to  express  y*  Mil  yat  a 
my thful  Uhn^tiine  suEd  haif,  for  ttie  hou*H'  of  God,  aganis 
\\r  ^'-li  irrirlr*  fruHs,  n^anis  y*  fi.Jie,  yea,  y*  p1iren«rte  of  yhr 
proud  pdtiknt  jirotestaniis,  ouery  day  desctHhng  a  atep  feryer 
to  yiiir  maSster  in  hel"  { Epistle  fctedjratory  "  To  y*  maist 
Cathnlik,  TS'oble,  ami  GroKoua  Souerune  Marie  Quenc  of 
Hcifiti?!/1  'prefixed  to  « Vineenu?a  Lirenenais  of  the  nationn 
of  Uailis^  for  the  antiquiue  and  veretb  of  the  eatholik 
f  ivtb,  ngTinis  y*  prophane  noualionis  of  all  hsreseis,  A  rfcht 
goiilrn  buke  writiin  in  Latin  about  *i.  t\  seiris  passit,  and 
netilin  tran^latit  in  Hcotti*  lie  JViniane  Winaet  a  eatholik 
PreiHt—Antverpia*  Ei  offieirm  JGgidu  Diest,  1  Dccenjh, 
Hat") 
As  a  number  of  Ixxiks  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Cathutjc 


*  \  ri^mmtsiloa  bir  IVip  Bbimp  ot  Aberdflea  was  »xeailsd  at  Parla, 
BspL  13,  \'&l:  4' torn  in  hiK  i^ntUms—  Ma^lsiris  Jiwrtne  DaTiilAiia 
vlcsfto  JbNt^,'1**.  iKeiih1!  Scot.  BJahapatp.?-!.)  But  I  cannot 
aai"ri  that  Lhfe  in  taS  tmlivKSusl  who  waa  afttTwarda  principal  of 
Glasgow  Col  legs. 


Religiun  were  about  this   lime  tranalated   into  die 
ItQglMge,  so  tbe  J^ormera  procured  the  translation  of  the 

most  useful  writings  of  foreign  protestanta.  One  of  mens 
appeared  under  the  following  titlr  i  **  Ane  Beeif  Gathering  of 
the  llidie  ^igncs,  Sacrifices  and  ^aeramentia  Institntit  of  God 
sen  the  (*reatkm  of  the  warlde*  And  of  the  tsew  original] 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Masse.  Tranatatit  out  of  French* 
into  Kcottis  beams  Faithful  Brother.  Maih.  15.  Euerio  plant 
Ac.  Imprrnltt  iit  K<iinbvn^b  by  Robait  I-ekpreTik.  h.  b,  lit  " 
4 to  46  lea***.  Judpini*  froot  internal  evidence,  J  would  he 
fliHjK»«Hl  to  froociudfl  that  the  epistle  of  ♦*  The  Translslow 
to  the  IteadeT5*  was  written  by  John  Knox.  **  I  finding  die 
f  onitjioditif  of  sume  zoung  men  weill  acquentit  with  the 
French  toung  quhais  lahouria  retell  it  me  mckle  in  yis  behalf 
I  haue  causit  vis  title  14% ike  be  mA  furthe  in  our  Hcottis  touog 
to  make  y*  treuth  kmn%in  W  all  ouf  coiintfic  rn«*n,  yat  hes  not 
y*  konwledge  nf  ye  rrirt  vther  U-itl  and  yst  it  may  hr  parte Ey  anti 
Answer  to  Winters  Questionii,  qubil  y*  compleif  answer  be  pee- 
piim  I  for  y*  rest*1 — It  appears  from  the  followinB;  entry  that  a 
jKnsu>n  was  for  some  time  assigned  w  an  indi>iduaJ  wlioca  the 
<m  nir.il  Asstiuhly  employed  to  transUte  foreign  tNXiks, 

N  And  of  the  fioume  of  ane  hundereth  thretty  thre  pundts 
sex  ftchilhnsis  aucht  pennies  pait  be  y*  corn] *m re  to  Wdhamr 
Stewart  Translator  of  y  wcrkiH  and  buikn>  as  is  tho1  necosr* 
he  j*  kirk  to  tie  trunslatit  for  t-diljcatiuiiTi  of  y*  jieople  Con- 
forme  tf>  the  appointincnl  of  y*  aaid  buke.  of  niodijleotion, 

jcxxxiij  li  vj  a  Tuj  dV* 

(Aorornpt  ColL  General  of  the  Thridtls  of  Benefices  fat 
the  year  1651.)— Another  entry  in  nearly  the  same  terms  m 
made  in  the  uccompt  for  J  56S, 

Nuts  AAA.  p.  369- 

ftf  Daridhw***  Ahmoriai  f*f  Kiny&mfitueh*— The  follow- 
ing ia  the  title  of  this  rnre  poem  :  "  A  Memorial  of  the  life  & 
death  of  two  worthy e  Christians,  Robert  Campb*«l  of  the 
Kiiiycnneleufth,  and  his  wife  Euiaheth  CampbcL  In  Ert^bsh 
Meter*  Edinburgh*  PrinU'd  by  Robert  Wslde-graue  Printer 
to  the  King's  Maiestie.  1596,  Cum  priviksgio  RcgalL** 
Hlark  letter*  C  in  eight*.  The  running  title  is ;  **  A  Memo- 
null  of  the  life  of  two  worthie  Christiana.1'  The  dedication 
"  To  his  loving  sister  in  C'hri*t  Eliiabeth  Camfitel  of  Kin- 
yeanckveh "  ia  dated  M  fWH  Edinburgh  the  34.  of  May. 
1&95,  Your  asMured  Friend  in  Christ  L  D.*1^ — **  Finding 
this  little  Treatise  (lister*  deartte  bebued  tn  Christ)  of  hoc 
yeares  araongjBt  my  other  Papers  which  J  mtule  about  twentir 
y carta  and  one  ar/Ot%  Immediatlie  after  ths  death  of  your 
ttodlie.  Pantntes  of  gootl  memory*  with  whomc  I  was  most 
dear  Lie  acquainted  in  Christ*  by  reason  of  the  troble  I  sutfer^i 
in  those  dales  for  the  good  cause,  wherein  God  made  theta 
chit  Ir  t-iirnliirtera  viito  me  till  death  serrated  vs^  As  1  vewwi 
it  over,  and  reude  it  before1  some  godty  persones  of  latet  ihey 
ware  most  instant  with  me,  that  I  woulde  suffer  it  to  come  ta 
Iiffht,  to  the  stirring  vp  of  the  zeale  of  Gods  people  among  ts> 
wlucJi  now  b*  ^inneth  nlmost  to  be  qnenchetl  in  all  estates  none 
excepted*  So  that  the  saying  of  the  wortiiie  servaum  of  God 
h)hn  Jf'iO£,  (among  many  other  his  fore^spcakings)  prouetb 
true,  tliat  is :  **  That  tut  tht  goitpci  eitierrd  ojwotijj  vt  and  K«r 
rfcthwd  wiikf&yttirie  ®nd  heat :  so  ht  feared  it  should  dtcny 
ami  km  the  former  bm£iet  through  miane^  awnt hAhsomw***, 
kmphtU  (*■  ae  st"^e  man  v  tymns)  it  tAvuttl  riot  be  utitrtie 
otxrtJtrwvfi  in  Sartltmd  til  the  c&mmg  of  the  IWef  I*xu*  to 
jutfgmmlj  in  tpite  of  Stitlum  4*  muUce  of  alt  his  MbmaJ* 
Elisulietli  was  the  heiress  of  the  /too  tvarthtc  christian*,  *  af- 
ter the  death  of  their  onc.y  Sonne  Nathaniel." 

I  have  already  given  an  extract  from  this  Poem*  (See 
above,  p.  a 03,  After  mentioning  that  poeta  in  all  ages 
had  celebrated  those  who  excelled  in  any  "  vertuoua  deidt** 
or  deed  which  appeared  to  them  "like  vertue,"  the  author 
says : — 

So  we  finde  deeds  of  vasaalsge. 

tSet  foorth  by  Poets  in  all  age, 
Even  of  Gratf-8ttitlt  whs  list  to  luke, 

Their  ii  set  foorth  a  meikle  buke, 
Yea  for  to  make  it  did  them  gude 

Of  that  rank  Roner  Robert?  Nude : 
Of  Rabeue  Hude  and  little  fofate, 

With  sic  Like  Outhrwes  manr  one ; 
As  dim  of  the  Viapgh  and  Ciid 

Because  of  their  fine  srcheiie. 
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Then  to  beginne  but  proces  more, 

We  haue  had  worthie  men  before, 
Of  all  degries  these  fyftene  yeers, 

As  the  gude  Regent  with  his  feeres: 
John  Knox  that  valyant  Conquerour, 

That  stood  in  many  stalwart  stour: 
For  Christ  his  maister  and  his  word, 

And  many  moo  T  might  record : 
Some  yet  aliue,  some  also  past, 

Erie  Aexandcr  is  not  last, 
Of  Glencarnt,  but  these  I  passe  by, 

Because  their  deeds  are  alreddy 
By  sundrie  Poets  put  in  write, 

Quhilk  now  I  neid  not  to  recite. 

Kinyeaneleugh's  zealous  and  active  exertions  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  are  commemorated  thus : 

6a  priuatelie  in  his  lodgemg, 

He  had  baith  prayers  and  preaching: 
To  tell  his  freinds  he  na  whit  dred, 

How  they  had  lang  bene  blindlins  led : 
By  shaueling  Papists,  Monks  and  Friers, 

And  be  the  Paipe  these  many  yeares : 
When  some  Barrones,  neere  hand  him  by, 

And  Noble  men  he  did  espie, 
Of  auld  who  had  the  truth  protest, 

To  them  he  quicklic  him  oddrest  : 
And  in  exorting  was  not  slak, 

What  consultation  they  would  tak, 
How  orderlie  they  might  suppresse 

In  their  owne  bounds  that  Ldole  messe : 
In  place  thereof  syne  preaching  plant, 

To  quhilk  some  noble  men  did  grant 

•  •  •  •  • 

Quhilk  they  did  soone  performe  in  deede 

And  made  them  to  the  wark  with  speede : 
And  had  some  preaching  publictlie, 

Where  people  came  maist  frequentlie : 
Whiles  among  woods  in  banks  and  brais, 

Whiles  in  kirkyards  beside  their  fais : 
Thir  Novells  through  the  Countrie  ran, 

Quhilk  stirred  vp  baith  wife  and  man. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  they  puld  down  the  Friers  of  Air, 

Speir  at  the  Friers  gif  he  was  thair: 
The  Lard  of  Carnek  yet  in  Kyle, 

Quha  was  not  sleipand  al  this  while, 
And  Robert  wer  made  messengers, 

Send  from  the  rest  to  warne  the  Friers 
Out  of  these  places  to  deludge, 

Howbeit  the  Carls  began  to  grudge : 
Either  with  good  will  or  with  ill, 

The  keyes  they  gave  thir  twa  vntQl : 
After  their  gudes  they  had  out  tane, 

80  greater  harme  the  Friers  had  nane : 
For  vnlike  to  their  crueltie, 

In  their  massacring  boutcherie. 
•  •  •  •  # 

Then  Robert  like  a  busie  Bie,- 

Did  ride  the  post  in  all  Countrie : 
Baith  North  and  8owth,  baith  East  and  West, 

To  all  that  the  gude  cause  profest : 
Through  Angus,  Fyfe  and  Lawthaau, 

Late  iournies  hod  he  many  ane : 
By  night  he  would  passe  forth  of  Kyle, 

And  slip  in  shortly  to  Argyle  : 
Syne  to  Stratherne  and  to  all  parts, 

Where  he  knew  godly  zealous  harts, 
Exhorting  them  for  to  be  stoute, 

And  of  the  matter  haue  no  doubt: 
For  although,  said  he,  we  be  few, 
Having  our  God  we  are  anew. 
S 
Davidson  praises    Kinyeaneleugh's  lady  for  encouraging 
him  in  these  disinterested  expeditions,  instead  of  grudging, 
as  some  wives  did,  the  expense  which  he  incurred.    In  de- 
scribing the  ungracious  reception  which  the  husband  of  one 
of  these  thrifty  dames  received  at  his  home-coming,  the  poet 
informs  us  of  the  arrival  in  Scotland  of  a  singular  female 
colony,  whose  race,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  now  extinct  among 
»;alfto^p«fasps,SQiBeaai»g^ 


be  able  still  to  track  them,  and,  stoically  fearless  of  «  a  robe- 
geaster,"  to  point  out  some  descendants  of  these  Norwegian 
^kxnaxons. 

He  might  look  as  they  tell  the  tail, 

When  he  came  haine  for  euill  cooled  kaifl 
Ze  haue  sa  meikle  gear  to  spend 

Ze  trow  never  it  will  haue  end; 
This  will  make  you  full  bare  there  ben, 

Lot  see  (saves  she)  what  other  men, 
80  oft  ryding  a  6eW  ye  finde, 

Leaning  thair  owne  labour  behinde. 
This  and  fiurremairhad  oft  bene  told, 

Be  many  wiues,  yea  that  we  hold 
Not  of  the  worst  in  all  the  land, 

I  speak  not  of  that  balefull  band: 
That  Sathan  hes  sent  heir  away, 

With  the  black  fleete  of  Norroway  : 
Of  whome  ane  with  her  Tygers  tong, 

Had  able  met  him  with  a  rong : 
And  reeked  him  a  rebegeastor, 

Calling  him  many  warldsweastor. 

Kinyeancleugh,  accompanied  by  Davidson,  who  was  then 
under  concealment,  had  gone  to  Rusko,  a  seat  of  the  Laird 
of  Lochinvar,  where  he  sickened,  and  died  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1574.  His  wife  died  in  the  month  of  June  following. 
Davidson  praises  his  protector's  piety,  charity,  lenity  to  his 
tenants,  and  his  wisdom  and  integrity  in  settling  private  dif- 
ferences, on  which  account  he  was  employed  by  rich  and 
poor,  both  of  the  popish  and  protestant  persuasion. 

Note  BBB.  p.  369. 

Bishop  ReuT*  Legacy  for  building  a  College  in  Edin- 
burgh*— The  following  are  the  facts  respecting  this  legacy, 
of  which  Moitland  (Hist  of  Edin.  p.  356,)  has  given  an 
incorrect  statement  Robert  Rcid,  Bishop  of  Orkney  and 
Zetland,  (who  died  in  1558,)  «  be  his  testament  and  latt'  will 
left  the  sowme  of  audit  thousand  merkia  money  of  this 
realme — for  hying  of  the  landis  and  yairdis  lyand  in  the  said 
burgh  (of  Edinburgh)  qlkis  sumtyme  pertenit  to  .vmq*  Sr 
Johnne  ramsay  of  balmane  And  for  founding  of  ane  college 
for  exercise  of  learning  thairinto,  be  the  aduise  counsale  and 
diacretioun  of  vmq16  Maister  Abraham  creightoun  prouest 
of  dunglas,  Maister  James  Makgill  of  rankeloure  nether 
clerk  of  the  registre  and  vmq1*  Maister  thomas  makealzeane 
of  ctiftonhall."  As  the  money  had  not  been  applied  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  disponer,  and  M  all  the  three  persons 
to  whose  discretion  the  accomplishing  of  the  work  was  com- 
mitted," were  dead,  the  legacy  was  considered  as  having  Men 
to  the  king ;  and  the  town  council,  in  1562,  supplicated  the 
privy  council,  that  his  Majesties  right  in  the  matter  should 
be  conveyed  to  them,  and  that  they  might  have  full  power 
to  pursue  Walter  abbot  of  Kinloss,  "  ane  of  the  executors 
testamentares  of  the  said  vmq**  Robert  bishop  of  Orkney," 
and  others  indebted  for  the  said  sum.  This  supplication  was 
granted  by  the  privy  council,  on  the  town  council  giving  secu- 
rity that  they  would  apply  the  money  recovered  to  the  support 
of  a  college.  (Record  of  Privy  Council,  April  1 1,  1582.) 
On  the  6th  of  July,  1593,  the  town  council  had  recovered 
the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  abbot  of  Kinloss,  which 
amounted  to  4000  merks.  (Record  of  Town  Council,  vol.  ix. 
1 207.)  There  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  any  ground  for  the 
charge  brought  against  the  Regent  Morton  of  having  seized 
on  the  legacy,  as  stated  in  Gordon's  GeneaL  Hist  of  Earl- 
dom of  Sutherland,  p.  176,  and  in  Keith's  8cot  Bishops,  p. 
134. 

Note  CCC.  p.  371. 

Resort  of  Foreign  Students  to  Scotland. — The  reputa- 
tion of  the  University  of  St  Andrews  had  extended  to  France 
in  the  year  15S6,  in  consequence  of  whkh  the  father  of 
the  celebrated  Andrew  Rivet  purposed  sending  him  to  study 
at  it  (Daubcri  Oratio  Funcbns,  sig.  •  •  2.  onenx.  Riveti 
Oper.  torn,  iii.)  But  the  troubles  of  Scotland  discouraged 
foreign  students  from  visiting  it  between  1584  and  1586. 
The  reader  must  not  consider  the  following  list  as  containing 
all  the  foreigners  who  studied  at  8t  Andrews.  After  the 
year  1579,  the  names  of  those  who  entered  the  New 
College  (which  was  then  appropriated  to  die  study  of  theo- 
logy) are  not  usually  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Unfonfcr. 
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I  be  hcf|>itt  and  the  maun  or  of  uVt  help  ahall  l»e  thny  shall 
half  thrie  hours  granted  to  them  everic  day  throw  the  town 
to  seek  thcr  nie^  tine  hour  in  the  itiomiug  fra  nyu  10  ton, 
at  midday  fra  twdt  to  ane,  and  at  uyght  fra  mi  hours  forth 
end  the  pel  pic  are  to  Ik*  deayrcd  to  be  helpful  to  *ic  as  will 
give  thcmsclf  to  any  vertue,  and  as  for  other*  to  4**U  ly  anlly 
w*  them  to  dry  re  them  to  scik  cftef  TCttti©.* — wApf*  l«» 
1590,  Euerie  man  within  the  town  that  he»  bairnc*  suld 
put  hi«  boirnea  to  the  Bchoolle  and  for  evvrio  bairnc  auJtl  give 
ten  sh*  in  the  quarter  and  be  fred  of  given  meal  hot  at  j*  owning 
plcsurW* — *Bcpt.  7,  I  GOO.  item  aortil  the  arhooll  agreid 
W*  befirir  Oinvnghnin  that  the  pore  of  the  town  shall  bo  put 
SO  the  [school]  arid  sa   munv    of  them  a*  hes 


he  take*  paint*  upoue  shall  giv  iy  v  ah.  hi  the  quarter  qlk  the 
gpatjon  anil  psy,  be  «ha!l  try  out  the  hajme*  tliey  aul!  he  bright 
befuir  the  sr*aitm  be  the  elders  of  the  quarters  the  session  sail 
enter  them  to  the  scall  and  try  their  periitiiic.  Ac  as  caus  re- 
romnen*  acenrding  to  bSfl  puiiie*  4  thcr  ]rfHing  ami  as  for 
vihor  y*  in  riot  able  lo  pnfit  thay  may  nnd  or  wrct,  wludde r  it 
be  for  want  of  ingyn  of  tym  to  await  onf  sic  aoll  be  nu«l  to 
ieam  the  Lordes  prayer  the  eomadea  clt  l«efcv  the  hcadc*  of 
the  catcctuaroe  f  nr  demanded  Oct  the  examination  to  tint 
eoinmumon  a*  tnivell  also  the  session  will  acknowledge  mid 
recompense  and  us  for  the  standing  year-lie  dewetie  refirrea 
that  to  the  eounndl  of  the  town  to  tak  ordo*  wl."  ( Itecortl, 
ut  supra.) 

Not*  EEB.  p.  37*, 
V 
Akxtmdcr  J/tfin*.— Three  pemons  of  this  name  studied  in 
8t  Mary 'a  College,  Hl  Andrews  i  one  of  them  wai  bureatod 
in  1571,  another  hi  1573,  on  J  the  third  was  made  bachelor  of 
arts  b  I57i. 

1.  Mr,  Alexander  Hume,  Mtnfaftr  of  Thtnbvr, — He  con- 
tinued in  this  situation  from  the  year  lo*t¥  to  I  HOI,  "  Mr* 
Alexander  Home,  u  muster  presented  to  the  personage  of 
Dunbar,  vacant!  be  demission  of  Mr,  Andm  Hyioeoun,  ^ept* 
13,  1582/'  (ft*"g.  of  presentations,  vol.  it  t\  77.)  "  Mr. 
James  Home,  uuni*ter,  resident  at  the  kirk  of  Dun! kit.  pre* 
tented  to  the  personage  of  the  tame  he  demission  of  Mr, 
Ates,  Home,  May  41,  1601. M  (Keg.  See,  Kig,  Kk  totit.  i  ftft,) 
The  latter  appear*  to  have  retained  his  designation.  "  Mr.  Alex, 
Home,  persona  of  Dunbar"  and  ** Mr,  James  Home,  min* 
later  at  Dunbar,"  are  witnesses  to  a  deed,  May  37,  1 G05. 
(Gen,  Reg.  of  Deeds,  vol  eii.)  "Mr.  Alexander  Home 
of  Hound  wood,  stimtyme  person  of  Dunbar,*'  ilied  in  Drrt m- 
ber,  K)'i3.  (Testiment  in  Ilec.  of  Cominisuary  Court  of 
Edinburgh.)  He  appears  la  have  been  a  half-brother  of 
Hit  George  Home  of  Broxmouth.  (Test  of  Janet  Gibson, 
Lady  Broimouth,  ibid.  Dee.  1,  15*9.) 

2.  Mr.  Alexander  Hume,  Mmi/tier  of  Lngfo. — He  was 
the  author  of  **Hy runes  or  Baered  Songs,'1  and  is  mentioned 
as  u  tone  to  umqle  PaL  Home  of  Polwartls."  {Gen,  Ree,  of 
Deeds,  volcxix.  May  2B,  1 60ft.)  Mr,  A?e\.  Home,  minr  at 
Logte,  and  Mariaun,  Dunesntone,  doehter  of  Jo"  DutieHiutune^ 
minister  to  the  kingit  Ma1'*,  his  spous.'^Gen.  Req.  of  Di*cds, 
tol*  cviL  May,  30,  1605.)  He  whs  admitted  minister  of 
Logic  in  August,  15071  an<l  died  on  the  4th  of  Deeemtter, 
1609,  (Recofd  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane,)  "Mr, 
Alexr  Home,  minister  at  Logie,  besides  burling, — has  left  ane 
admonitione  in  write  behinde  him  to  the  Kirk  of  JScolJand, 
wherein  he  aillnm  that  the  bishops  who  were  then  fast  ris* 
inge  up  hes  left  the  nineere  mmiHters,"  &c,  (Row*h  Hist,  p, 
94,95.) 

3.  Mr*  Akxtmdrr  Hume,  the  CrGmmnriati .—He,  1  sm 
inclined  to  think,  was  the  author  of  all  the  hooks  which 
appeared  under  the  name  of  Alexander  Hume,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hymns*  He  has  given  an  account  of  him- 
self in  the  preface  to  his  ftrammtitiai  Ktnvi\  To  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Lord1*  Sapper  is  prefixed  an  Epistle  J*  To  Mr.  John 
Hamilton,  his  olde  regent."  He  was  incorporated  at  Oxford, 
Jan.  36,  1580,  as  rt  M,  A,  of  8t  Andrews,  BeotfeaoT 
(Wood's  Posli,  I7  B!tss,3l7.)  Could  he  be  the  author 
of  Humii  Theses,  Marpurgi,  1591  ?  He  was  jirineipnl 
master  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  from  1506  to  1606, 
when  he  went  to  Prestonpana.  He  had  left  the  latter  place 
in  1  ft  1  fi,  and  appears  to  have  bpscome  master  of  the  grammar 
school  of  Dunbar.  Charters,  (Aceo.  of  Scot.  Writers,  p,  3,) 
and  Sibbald,  De  Script,  Scot,  p*  3.)  call  him  schoolmaster  of  | 
Dunbar.  "*  Mr,  A  lei  an  tier  Home,  school  mnster  of  Dunbar," 
is  a  witness  to  a  deed,  June  24,  1623  ;  (Gen.  Reg.  of  DmbsV 
vol*  ecesli,)  and  to  another,  Nov,  %lt  1837,  (IHd,  vol  cccxri*. 


His  (lnmmr  is  cntilled,  "  Gn 
juvenlutis  Heouca?  ad  ijtelhodura  irvocati.  Ab  Ah 
Ilvmiieu,  tx  antique  d  NolrtU  Gertie  Hitn*fvrumt  tnttom 
JKagfatP*  El  auctoritate  srtuitns,  SsWNp  K^t"*  ^htifia 
imperaliL  Edinburgh — llil'i,'*  12ma.  (Cop>  in  the  library 
of  ibe  High  School  of  Bdsten^)  The  v*ofiI»  here  pnnu4 
in  Italics  are  not  in  the  com  toon  copies.  The  author  bad 
previously  putdished  Um  HudimrnU.  (Gram.  Part,  iw  ft 
515.)  7  Tie  tract  entitled  ftrlhim  Grammafimk  whA  not 
eomposed,  but  only  revised  by  Hume,  It  is  a  humorous  tragi- 
eoioedy,  in  which  the  ditTernU  parts  of  speech  axe 
on  opposite  sides,  in  a  contest  concerning  the 
claims  of  the  noun  and  verb  lu  priority.  It  u 
it  was  acted  by  the  boys  in  schools.  He  left 
MH,  a  eompend  of  Hurhatmn*«  History  (in  BibL  J  arid. 
Ed  in.)  and  a  grammatical  tract,  probably  in  defence  of  tm 
own  granLTnaT.  (Kuddimanni  BibL  llozn.  pw  61,  Sibfesid, 
De  .Script.  Hccrt,  p,  X)  His  Grammar  was  appuinted  to  be 
us!  < I  iii  idl  wh*>.iiis,  both  by  the  Privy  Council  and  Parliament, 
((trammat  Part  ii,  Ad  Ijnet.  Coiup.  Act.  Pari,  Scat*  h\  157. 
UT'L  AcL  Beer,  Coud),  Feb.  lKltJi — Oct-  1613-  Mkmtr 
Book  of  Processes  before  the  Privy  Council,  Sept,  IGH,  and 
July,  1813,)  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  ^lelville,  Dee.  6,  Itl^ 
gives  an  account  of  the  opposition  \\hich  his  work  had 
encountered.  (Mdvint  Epislolaj,  p.  300.)  Caiambon,  hi  s 
batter  to  Hume^  denies  having  prepossessed  the  King  against 
his  Grammar*  but  does  not  conceal  his  disappmhaiUofi  of  n. 
{Casatiboni  E pistols?,  ah  Almdoveen,  epist-  878,)  That 
aWatd  man  represents  it  as  an  imitation  of  Ramus.  Haas 
ex  press)  v  allows  that  Ramus  had  not  succeeded  in  Grammar, 
(Gmmmat,  Part  i  Ad  Lee/.) 


No 


FfT.   p.  373. 


on  the  High  School  rf  Ediitbur^t\^—Tbt 
1  of  Town  Council  contain  the  enruest  tea/a- 
Unions  for  this  seminary  that  1  has*  observed. 
-  July  f  I,  I5DH,    The  samin  day  the  forme  and  onfcair  of 

thatr  Grammer  srh»)r  Iving  f#ewentit  and  red  before  thsmr 
They  ratify et  and  appmvr  the  mimm  And  otdnni*  it  to  he  n* 
gistcat  in  Uiaif  Counsnl]  buiks  tjuhuirof  the  tenor  ioJIowia. 

H  ' JTie  of linioun  Couiiesll  and  advyw  of  the  rytht  hcaims* 
hill  Mr.  John  pre»toun  of  Esimis  ane  of  the  Senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice  M"  J  hone  sehrrp  Thomas  Craig  John  JVicol- 
siiun  John  Russett  William  Otiphnnt  4  James  DonakSannji 
ad  v  urates  Mr.  Uubert  Kolloek  principal  J  of  the  ecilWge  of 
Edr  Henry  Neabil  provost  Alex,  Feirsoun  James  Neshit  baaV 
lies  of  EdT  Wilham  Napier  d«yne  of  gild  of  the  sajtoa 
M**  Walter  balramquill  James  Balfour  and  W'illiatn  Wstsoua 
ministers  at  EdF  Mr.  Willi  11m  -N.ott  writter  convenit  hi  the 
flnid  eolledge  2fi  Dec.  15i*7  for  ]jro^Tding  of  Maisleni  to  the 
Grammar  scholv  of  EdT   as  follows; 

••  In  primk  Thay  think  best  and  expedient  that  lh*jr  he  tome 
Irnutuud  godlU?  men  appointit  regeirts  to  teachc  uVGnmnotr 
schole  of  Edr  in  all  time  eu  turning  be  foure  sever*!]  elasaaa  in 
manner  following, 

**The  first  etas  and  regrnt  thairof  sill  teache  the  first  and 
secund  rudiments  of  Dumkir  with  the  Colloques  of  Cotds* 
this  And  on  Sunday  Catliechesis  palaltnatusL  The  seeuod 
regent  sail  teache  the  rules  of  the  first  part  of  Peljaso  wnh 
Cieerois  familiar  eprstiues  And  to  mak  sum  venaoft  thrysr 
in  the  oulk  And  to  teuche  thame  on  sonday  the  Jbrttmd 
Cttitehise  {ait lie  Htf  u*#t  tn  faJint  *  u-ith  ottid  de  frittiovt^ 
The  third  regent  sail  teache  the  second  part  of  PelisavwiaV 
the  supplement  of  Erasmus  .Sinuuis  Ttox-nce  The  Metasjor- 
phosis  uf  Guide  with  huijuhannim*  p*alm»  on  Bonday. 

■♦  The  fcrd  sail  teache  the  third  part  of  Pelisso  with  Bmjn- 
hanoants  Prosodia,  Talrus  fignresck  rhetorick  figTjrr  Coiistruc- 
t in nirt  Thome  Linacri  Virgelius  i^alusuus  Cruris  Comineatt- 
rin  cV  llorus  Ouidij  r pistole  and  the  heroiek  pssdnies  of  Buqu- 
hnnnane  on  Sof iday, 

'*  Elkane  of  the  foresaids  four  regentis  sail  tesirhe  Ihair  ek» 
in  several  howssis  and  to  this  effect  the  hie  scholc  sail  be  dett- 
'\i  in  four  howssis  be  thre  parpennis, 

"  Item  to  the  effect  thair  may  he-  the  better  harmonTe  betwu 
the  saidis  four  rtlgenlis  in  their  procedour  and  teacheinf  and 
that  thai  may  the  liettir  answer  for  their  dewtie  dischajr^rs 
rtimpllciter  moistens  or  others  [>erm>ns  quhatsurnevir  of  tcschc- 
ing  of  ony  rudiments  or  ony   ulher  bulk  of  btine  in  ony  of 

*  "  Ths  Cstechesls  laUtis  seat  sat  In  ImUtt  vers*,"    fVisart 
!  of  Oct.  I^laW^  tol,  »^M 
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thair  lecture  scholis  Swa  that  the  first  regent  may  be  the  mair 
answcrabill  in  grunding  and  instructing  thame  in  Rudiments. 

"  It  is  alwajis  provydit  in  favoures  of  the  lecture  scholis 
That  nane  sail  be  resauet  in  the  said  first  das  bot  he  quha 
can  reid  first  perfectlie  Inglis  with  sum  writt  and  the  said  first 
regent  sail  nawayes  be  suflcrit  to  teache  any  the  first  a  b  c  in 
reding. 

"  Item  the  said  ferd  regent  sail  be  principall  of  the  said 
schole  and  regentu  and  have  the  owerskht  of  thame  all  viz 
he  sail  sic  and  animadvert  that  every  ane  of  the  regents  keip 
thair  awin  houres  maner  and  forme  of  teacheing  presentlie 
sett  doune  and  that  thai  and  ilkane  of  thame  continuallio 
awaitt  all  the  day  lang  upoune  the  schole  in  teaching  and 
exemining  thair  bayrois  And  that  all  the  saids  regents  the 
principall  as  well  as  the  other  thrje  infireouris  ilkane  of  thame 
teache  thair  awin  class  and  that  ilkane  of  thame  use  correc- 
tion upoun  thair  awin  disciples  except  in  greit  and  notorious 
fidts  all  the  fbure  to  be  assemblit  in  ane  hous  and  to  have  the 
principall  regent  to  puneis  the  same. 

"Item  the  Regent  of  Human itie  erectet  in  the  college 
■all  teache  xearlie  y*  Rhetorick  of  Cassander  The  oraciounis 
of  Cicero  And  sail  caus  bis  schollcrs  owlklie  mak  schort  de* 
cJamariouns. 

Item  he  sail  teache  Horace  Juvenall  Plautus  The  grcik 
grammer  with  certane  greik  authores  And  as  the  bayrnis 
karnis  ane  Oracioun  of  Cicero  he  sall^aus  theme  every  ane 
of  thame  severally  declame  the  samyn  publictlie  in  the  schole. 

'♦Convenit  in  the  Counsale  hous  9  Jan"J  1597  Be  direo 
tioun  of  the  kirk  and  Counsell  zisderday  The  provost  James 
Nesbit  Alexr  Peirsoun  baiUies  with  Mr.  Walter  balcanquU 
&.  Mr.  William  Watsoun  ministers  Mr.  James  Donaldson 
6l  Mr.  William  Scott  AgTeyes  that  the  persones  following 
Mr.  George  Haisting  sail  be  the  first  regent  Laurence  Pa- 
cok  secund  Mr.  Jhoun  Balfour  thrid  &  Mr.  Alex.  Home  Card 
and  principall  &  sail  gif  ane  pruif  of  their  teacheing  quhill 
mertymes  next  allanerlie  And  to  begin  at  Candilmas  nest  And 
to  publeis  aucht  dayes  before  be  proclamatioun  throw  the  town 
the  provisioun  of  the  Grammer  scole  with  sufficient  maisters 
That  the  bayrnis  may  convene. 

"  Hes  thocht  guid  to  mak  the  feyis  and  quarter  payments 
of  the  saids  regents  in  this  maner  viz  The  first  <fe  secund 
regents  sail  naif  quarterlie  ilkane  threttein  schilling  four  pen- 
Deis.  The  thrid  fyftcen  schillings  and  the  ferd  and  principall 
twenty  shillings. 

"  Thair  feyis  the  first  and  secund  ilk  ane  twenty  pund  The 
thrid  fourty  merks  and  the  principall  twa  bunder  merks  The 
samin  day  the  foresaids  provests  baillies  and  Counsall  dis- 
chairges  all  masters  regents  and  teachers  of  bayrnis  in  thair 
Grammer  schole  of  all  craving  &  rcsaving  of  any  bleyis  syl- 
ver  of  their  bayrnis  and  scholera  As  alswa  of  any  bent  sylvcr 
exceptand  fourpenneis  at  ane  tyme  allanerlie."  (Register  of 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  x.  fol.  193,  b.) 

The  following  minute  shows  that  the  Town  Council  were 
on  the  eve  of  destroying  an  institution  which  had  done  them 
so  much  honour.  It  is  probable  that  the  bad  humour  of  some 
foolish  individual  had  hurried  them  into  the  rash  resolution, 
which  is  never  afterwards  alluded  to  in  the  minutes.  "  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  1601.  The  sam  day  after  lang  dehberatioun 
fynds  guid  that  yair  hie  schole  be  brocht  to  y*  awld  ordo 
of  ane  maistcr  and  ane  schole  And  to  after  and  discharge  the 
last  forme  of  four  maisters  &  ft/  scholes  In  respect  yat  y°  said 
maisters  keippet  nocht  ye  ordV  gevin  yame  Qrby  many 
inconvenients  hes  foOowct  And  ordanis  Thomas  fyscheares 
&  Parte  Sandebnds  to  report  y*  sam  to  ye  foure  Scssiouns  of 
y*  kirk  That  forder  ordo1,  may  bo  tanc  w*  the  said  schole." 
(Ibid,  vol  xi.  f.  55.) 

"Nov.  9,  1614.  The  qubilk  day  the  Provest baillies  &c. 
Ordanis  in  all  tyme  cuming  Mr.  Johnne  Kea  mr  of  thair  hie 
scoole  To  keip  and  observe  the  reullis  and  ordouris  following 
In  tciching  the  schollcrs  of  the  samine  Inprimis  that  the 
Rudimentaris  be  all  under  ane  doctor  And  that  Dumbar 
Rudiments  be  onlic  tcached  as  maist  approved  &  ressavit 
in  the  cuntrie  the  first  pairt  whairof  is  ane  introduction  to 
the  first  pairt  of  the  Dispauteris  grammer  and  the  uther  part 
•erveing  as  ane  introductioun  to  the  secund  pairt  of  Des- 
pauter  And  that  thair  be  conjoynit  thairwith  the  vocables 
of  Stanisburgius  for  practise  of  declining  dicta  sapientum 
and  the  distiches  of  Cato,  As  for  praxis  to  the  wthcr  pairt  of 
the  rudimentis. 

"  That  the  secund  classc  learn  Dcspauters  first  pairt  and 
coojoyne  thairwith  Corderius  Minora  Colloquia  Erasmi  The 
■elect  epistles  of  Cicero  Collectit  be  Sturmius  And  quhowson 
3C 


thay  enter  into  the  thrid  buik  of  the  first  pairt  That  thai  be 
exerceisit  in  theamis  and  vendonis  altemis. 

"  That  the  third  ciasse  learne  Despautera  secund  pairt  and 
thairwith  the  familiar  epistles  of  Cicero  his  treatise  dc  Senec- 
tute  or  de  Amicitia  and  that  Terence  be  ever  ane  of  their 
lessones  And  gif  it  be  fund  gude  to  gif  thame  sum  ingress  in 
poesie  for  interpretatioun  as  of  Ovides  epistles  or  his  tristis  As 
also  to  bald  tham  exerceisit  in  theamis  and  epistles. 

"  And  that  the  ford  ciasse  learne  the  third  and  fourt  pairtis 
of  Despauter  with  some  fables  of  Ovid  his  metamorphose  or 
Virgil!  adjoyning  thairwith  Quintus  Curtius  or  Cesaris 
Commentaris  And  gif  thai  be  mair  capable  Suetonius  And 
that  thair  exercises  be  in  versiounis  making  of  Theamis 
braking  and  making  of  vends  as  thair  spirits  servis  thame. 

"  And  that  the  hie  ciasse  learne  the  Rhetorique  some  of 
Cicero  his  Oratiounes  or  de  Oratore  or  de  Claris  Oratoribus 
Salust  Plautus  Horace  Juvenale  Pcrsius  And  that  thai  be 
exercised  in  Oratiounis  Compositiounis  vcrsiouns  and  in 
verse  quhois  gift  serves  thaim  And  that  prose  and  verse  be 
taught  alternative  And  to  teitchc  the  greik  gramer  Lyesiod 
and  Theogius.     (Hcsiod  and  Thcognis  ?) 

"  And  that  thair  be  repetitiouns  and  disputes  evcrie  oulk 
siclyk  tuyse  publict  examinatiounis  yeirlie  in  presence  of  the 
ministeris  and  magistratis  The  first  to  be  in  the  bogining  of 
May  and  the  vther  the  twentfc  day  of  October  quhen  the  hie 
ciasse  passis  to  the  College  And  that  nane  be  sufTerit  to 
assend  in  the  schoole  or  pas  to  the  College  bot  quha  cfter 
examination  ar  Judgit  worthic."  (Ibid,  vol  xii.  fol.  167,  h.) 
u 
Note  GGG.  p.  373, 

Grammar  School  of  Prc&tonpans. — The  following  is  the 
account  of  Home's  admission  to  this  school: — "At  hadin- 
toun  y*  25  of  Junij  1606.  The  qIkday  Mr  Jo"  kcr  minister 
of  ye  panis  producit  ye  prentat°ne  of  Mr  AlexT  hoome  to  be 
schoolm1"  of  ye  Schoole  of  ye  panis  foundit  be  Mr  J°  Davcd- 
sone  for  instructioune  of  the  youth  in  hebrew  greek  and  totine 
snbscryvet  be  yais  to  quhome  Mr.  Jo"  davedsone  gave  power 
to  noiat  ye  man  q1*  prentat?ne  ye  prcbric  allowit  and  ordenit 
y«  moderator  &  clerk  to  subscrive  yc  samine  in  yr  names 
qttyay  ded.  As  also  ordeanit  y!  y*  said  kirk  of  yc  panis  suld 
be  visited  vpon  ye  eight  day  of  Julij  next  to  come  for  admia- 
sione  of  ye  said  Mf  Alexr  toy*  said  office  The  visitors  wef 
appoyntit  Mr  Ar*  Oswald  Mr  Robert  Wallace  Mr  George 
greir  Mr  andro  blackhall  &  Mr  andro  Maghve  to  teach." — 
"At  Saltprestoun,  July  8,  1606.  The  haill  pariscboners 
being  poisit  bow  yay  lyckid  of  ye  said  Mr  Alexr  w1  vniforme 
consent  being  particularly  inqwyrit  schew  yr  guid  lycking  of 
him  and  yr  willingnes  to  accept  and  rccciv  him  to  ye  said  office 
Qrupon  ye  said  Mr  Alcxr  wes  admittit  to  y'  said  office  &  in 
token  of  ye  approbate  both  of  visitors  &  of  y*  parischoncs 
r/nt  both  ye  ane  and  ye  vothcr  tuik  ye  said  Mr  Alexr  be  ye  band 
&  ye  haill  magistratis  gentlemen  and  remanet  parischoners 
r/nt  faithfullie  r/misit  to  cocurre  for  ye  furtherace  of  yp  work 
y*  yit  restis  to  be  done  to  ye  said  sclioole  as  also  to  keipt 
ye  said  Mr  Alexr  and  his  scholleris  skaithlis  finallio  for  farther 
authorizing  of  ye  said  (sic)  it  wes  thought  meitty1  yc  haill  visit- 
ors &panchonesprnt  suld  enter  y*  said  Mr  Alexr  intoy*  said 
schoole  &yr  heir  him  teache  q*  also  wes  doone."  (Rcc.  of 
Presb.  of  Haddington.^ 

The  Parliament  in  tne  course  of  that  year  erected  "  in  ane 
paroche  kirk,"  the  kirk  builded  "  be  the  labouris  paynis  aud 
expenss  of  umqte  Mr  Johnc  dauidsoun"  and  ratefied  the 
school  founded  and  doted  by  him  "  for  teaching  of  Latin  grck 
and  Hebrew  toungis."     (Act  Pari.  Scot  iv.  302.) 

In  a  charter,  granted  Nov.  19.  1615,  by  John  Hamilton 
of  Preston,  as  superior  of  the  lands  on  which  the  kirk  and 
school  were  built,  it  is  narrated,  that  the  late  Mr.  John  David- 
son had  deserved  lughly  of  the  whole  church  and  common- 
wealth, and  particularly  of  the  parish  of  Saltprcston, "  he  having 
preached  for  many  years  in  this  parish  without  any  fee  or 
reward,  built  at  liis  own  expence  a  splendid  church,  furnished 
with  a  large  cloche,  a  manse,  garden,  and  other  pertinents, 
with  an  acre  of  arable  land  for  a  glebe  to  the  minister  ;  and 
having  resolved  (as  appears  from  his  testament)  to  sell  his 
whole  patrimonial  inheritance,  consisting  of  valuable  houses 
and  lands  in  Dunfermline,  and  to  devote  the  whole  produce 
to  the  support  of  the  church  and  ministry  of  the  said  iKirish, 
which  purpose  he  would  have  carried  into  execution  if  he  had 
not  been  prevented  by  death."  It  then  goes  on  to  state : 
"Dictus  quondam  Magister  Joannes  Dauedsoun  Aream 
quondam  vulgo  vocat  harlaw  hill,"  dec.  M  On  an  area  which 
27 
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h<<  purchased  from  me  lie  finished  nu  excellent  house  to  semi 
a*  a  School  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  parish  in 
good  IcttVRj  sciences,  and  virtue*  [a  dwelling-house  for  the 
muster  is  afterwords  sjpedflcd]  and  to  furnish  a  stipend  foi  the 
master  of  the  school  he  bequeathed  all  his  moveables,  to  wit, 
his  household  furniture,  his  clothes,  his  library,  consisting  of 
•  large  collection  of  books  of  all  kinds,  his  bills-end  obligation* 
for  debts  owing  him,  and  all  die  money  in  bis  poasesiion, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  legacies  to  his  friemk  *  (Char- 
tor  of  tiinriiftcaiiou,  among  the  Papers  of  the  Kirk  Session  of 
Preston  pans*) 

It  appears  from  this  document  that  Davidson  was  a  native 
of  Dunfermline*  «  Mag'  Joannes  Dabsd"  was  master  of  the 
grammar  school,  when  this  charter  was  granted,  am)  contin- 
ued to  holt!  that  situation  in  1623.  (Gen.  Reg.  of  Decreets, 
Ml  iccclxvi,  17  July,  1633.) 

Nots  HKH,  p.  377, 

Of  Weheood'a  Experiment** — The  patent  was  granted  to 
hi  in  in  iH  John  Gcddy*  "  Knawing  alsua  that  tho  culvam  e- 
menl  of  curious  and  quick  swviitis  yai  heirtofoir  lies  be  their 
singular?  uigyne  inventit —  uny  pcrfyct  nit  or  Inlsa — hi 
grnobe  to  be  helpit,  fauounl  and  supporlit — rhairfbr  vntlej* 
stuping  vol  his  tiicnea  helouit  clerk  is  Mr,  W™  Walwode  find 
and  Mr*  Jolipc  geddy— - he*  be  yair  awin  singular  moyen 
naturajl  induslrie  curious  Ingynis  and  knowledge  in  scienccn 
luveiitit- — an  eawie  pcrfitc  and  suddane  way  of  elctiatiouu  uf 
watteris  out  of  coill  \mt\M  siiikut  and  vthens  lew  pliicejf, 
heirtofoir  neuir  hard  or  at  tho  best  neuir  put  iti  practice 
within  this  his  hicnes  rcalmc,  dec*  Oe valid  hcenee  &< 
Nov.  13,  1&77.     (Record  of  Privy  Seal,  toL  xliv,  f.  I16LJ 

The  bmik  in  which  he  explains  his  plan  is  entitled,  "  (JvH- 
iflnii  VeUod  de  Aqva  in  ollum  per  fistulas  uiumbeas  Iodic 
exprtmenda  apologia  demonstratiue.  Edinburgi  spud  Aloxan- 
drum  Arhuthiictum,  Typographum  Kegiuin,  1682/*  Six 
leaves  in  4to.  The  dedication  is  dated  ■*  AndrcapoJi  pridie 
nona&  Nouembris  ISR'i.**  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  copy  of  verses 
by  Midvillc.  If  Wei  wood  had  pcraevcr«d  in  his  experiments 
ho  might  have  aeeidcuLilly  made  the  diecov«ry  which  after- 
words occurred  to  Galileo,  lie  proposed  to  produce  the 
effect  by  means  of  a  leaden  pipe  bent  into  a  syphon  and 
extended  on  the  exterior  so  as  to  discharge  the  water  at  a 
point  Iwluw  the  surface  of  the  well.  Having  shut  up  the  two 
extremities  of  the  pipe,  he  introduces  water  into  both  its  legs, 
by  an  aperture  at  the  upper  point  or  elbow  of  the  syphon, 
till  they  are  completely  full;  and  then  closing  tins  aperture 
with  great  exactness,  and  opening  both  ends  of  the  syphon, 
he  maintains  tltat  the  water  will  flW  out  of  the  exterior  or 
longt r  leg,  as  long  as  there  is  any  in  the  welL  It  cannot, 
he  arjjnie*,  flow  out  of  the  short  leg,  for  it  has  no  head  or 
different*  of  level  to  give  it  the  power  of  issuing  in  that 
direction :  It  cannot  flow  out  of  both  legs  at  the  same  time  \ 
for  ihtm  it  behoved  it  to  separate  some  where  in  the  middle, 
which,  according  to  hbn,  is  impossible,  as  nature  ahhtm  a 
vacuum  :  Therefore,  it  must  flow  out  of  the  well  by  the 
longer  leg.  The  weU  is  supposed  to  be  46  cubits  deep ;  for  our 
author  was  not  possessed  of  the  important  fact  that  water  will 
not  rise  to  a  height  above  33  feet  In  other  respects  the 
principles  of  his  demonstrations  are  not  more  ituscienurical 
than  those  which  Galileo  would  have  employed  sixty  years 
after  the  time  of  Wei  wood. 

In  the  year  1596,  the  parliament  granted  to  two  individuals 
the  sole  right  of  making  certain  "pompis  for  raising  and 
forceing  or  watcris— furth  of  mynes,'*  &c.  (Act  Pari.  Scot 
W,  176.) 
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Ho.  f.    [Orig.  Brit.  Mua*  Lansdowne  MSS.  num.  15,  24  J 
Letter  from  George  Buchanan  m  Sir  Thomm  Randolph. 

To  his  singular  freynd  M,  Randolph  maistej  or  postes 
to  the  queinca  g.  of  Ingland.     In  london. 


I  resauit  twa 
to  you.     wythu,. 

I  thank  you  greatly,  and  apeciajy  that  your  mgles  men  ore 
fund  bora  m  thair  croiudes  nuegyng  on  hym  sic  thyngs  as 


nt  twa  pair  of  lettres  of  you  sens  my  loiter  wrvting 
wyth  the  fyrst  I  ressavit  Morisnus  Scotus,  of  qnhylk 


he  never  said.  I  half  beyne  vexit  wyth  seikne*  al  the  tyroc 
sens,  and  geif  I  had  deeesAt  ye  cu)d  haif  temit  bolli  thanks 
and  recompena,  now  I  most  neid  thank  you  M  goif  wear 
brekks  vp  of  thya  foly  bitly  done  on  (he  border,  than  I  wyl 
hold  the  recompense  as  IngUs  geir.  hot  gif  {Kne>0  foQowts 
and  nothcr  ye  die  seik  of  mariswe  or  of  the  twa  iiympliMIMa 
(bliowiug  on  mariage  quhylks  ar  JBlaxie  and  cuocaklry*  and 
the  gut  rnry  not  me  away,  1  moat  other  find  sum  way  to  par 
or  eei*  kyndncs  or  dlis  geifmg  vp  kyndnes  pay  SOU  w*  evil 
wordia,  and  geif  thys  faason  of  dealing  plessit  me  1  half  r^ddy 
oeemdon  to  be  angry  wyth  yen  that  hatf  wtRsit  me  to  be  ana 
kentys  man,  quylk  in  a  mancr  is  ane  centaur  half  man,  half 
MMtk  ft j id  \i[  i\>T  anc  Mtotel  Wttf&KKf&tBi  I  ^'>l  pas  o\t.i 
that  liu'ii-  .  trnpulyng  it  erar  to  your  new  fory  than  to  aU 
wisdonie,  ]or  geif  ye  had  beine  in  yout  ryt  wyt  yo  being  antt 
eseapit  the  tempesteoua  stormes  and  naufrage  of  nttBga> 
had  never  enterit  agane  in  the  saniyng  daiigeris.  for  I  can* 
not  take  you  for  ane  Stoik  phiSosepher,  having  one  head 
inexpugnable  w<  the  frenetyk  tnrmetts  of  Jaluxie,  ar  me 
cairlesa  [margin t  skepiik]  hsit  that  taks  cncealdris  as  thynf 
i  ml  itlc  rent  In  this  cais  I  most  neidrs  praefer  the  rude  Scottji 
wyt  of  eapitaine  Cocburne  to  your  iiiglissoiomonscal  aai ' 
quhylk  wery  of  ane  wyfe  deijuerit  hir  to  the  queyne  i 
M  yon  deliuerit  of  any  wyte  castu  your  self  in  tne 
nette,  ct  Jirre  potts  ct/tminatit  xajuix  tot  restibia  utlam, 
so  capitaine  cockbume  ist  in  hewer  case  than  you  for  fail 
itvikne*  is  in  the  fcitte  and  xouiis  in  the  held,  I  pray  jou  gof 
I  be  out  of  purpose  thynk  not  thst  I  suld  he  moryiL  bet 
rather  consider  your  awyn  dangerouse  cstait  of  the  quhylk  tbe 
spoking  hits  thus  troublit  my  brainc  and  put  me  so  fiir  out  of 
the  way.  As  to  my  «>ceupataon  at  this  present  tyrne*  I  ara 
beay  w*  out  atory  of  Scotland  to  purge  it  of  sum  Ihglb  irw 
and  Bcottis  v anile,  as  to  maister  knots  his  historie  is  in  hyi 
freindis  haudiu,  and  thai  ar  in  cosultation  to  mitigjil  sum  part 
die  accrhite  of  ccrtainc  word  is  and  sum  tninds  qukair  in  he 
has  fullowit  to  much  su  of  your  mgUs  writaris  as  M.  hal  el 
tuppilaiortm  eitts  Grafmne  &c  As  to  M .  Bexa  I  fear  yr  edd 
quhylk  has  put  me  from  verses  making  sal  deliurc  him  none  t 
Bern  poctiea,  quliylk  war  ane  great  pitye  for  he  is  ane  of 
the  mo-it  EinguUr  poetes  that  has  beine  thys  long  tvme,  m 
to  your  great  prasyng  gevin  to  me  in  your  Ire  geif  ye  scorn 
not  I  thank  you  of  luif  and  kyndness  towart  me  hot  f  am  warn 
of  your  corrupt  iugement  heir  I  wald  say  mony  iniuries  to 
you  war  not  yat  my  gut  enmandia  me  to  cesse  and  I  wyi  ah 
spair  mater  to  my  nixt  wntings.  FairwesJl  and  god  keip  you, 
at  Sterling  the  @ext  of  august 

Be  yonris  at  al  power 

O,  BtrcEA2t*ir, 

No.  II,    [Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  vit  1 1,] 

Extract  of  a  letter  fr$m  Henry  Woddtingtoft  *o  Secretory 
Walainghmn.      1583,  Midi  26. 

Upon  Wednesday  evening  the  xxiu'!  of  this  instant  Mi 
John  Duty  preached  in  the  Cathedral!  church  of  Edenbrou^w 
where  diners  noble  men  were  present  the  effect  thcrof  tending 
to  the  reproof  of  the  bishop  of  G  Iosco  as  playnly  tearmvng 
bim  an  apostate  and  maynswome  tray  tor  to  gwd  and  ha 
churche  And  that  even  as  the  scribes  and  phnrise*  could  fviJ 
none  so  mete  to  betray  Christ  as  one  of  his  owne  sdiotfeis  4 
disciples  even  so  thin  duke  with  the  rest  of  his  taction  can  not 
iynd  ao  mcta  an  instrument  to  subucrt  the  religion  planted  in 
Scotland  as  one  of  their  owne  n  ombre,  one  of  their  owne  breto- 
rine,  and  one  nourished  omonge  theii  owne  bcwela.—  Ajd 

lykewi$e  he  tooched  the  present  sent  by  the  duke  of  Guys?  to 
the  k.  in  this  manor  of  apeacbes. 

I  pray  you  what  should  move  Guyee  that  Muddy  p'secutar, 
y*  enemy  vnto  all  treuth,  that  pilJer  "of  the  pope  to  send  last 
present,  by  one  of  his  trustiest  servants  vnto  o/  k-!  not  Sx 
any  love  no.  no.  his  pretence  ie  knowen.  And  I  beseech  mt 
lord  the  church  of  Scotland  feale  y'  not  ouersone.  The  k. 
matie  was  penswaded  not  to  reeeave  v*  for  why  I  what  amyns 
or  fremdahipp  can  we  looks  for  at  his  hands  who  hath  bra* 
the  Muddiest  pcrwjcutor  of  the  professors  of  the  trothe  in 
all  francc  neither  was  any  notable  mnrder  or  ha  vock  of  gpifa, 
but  he  was  at  that  in  person.  And  yet  for  all  mis  the 
duke  and  Arrant  will  nodes  haue  o*  king  to  take  a  prearat 
from  him. 

If  god  did  threaten  the  captivitie  and  spoyle  of  Hemsakm 
beta  use  that  there  king  Heackia  did  reeeave  &  Ire  and  Meant 
from  the  king  of  Babylon,  shall  we  think  to  be  free  comvrang 
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the  like  or  rather  worse  1  And  because  yo"  my  lla  W*  both 
doe  see  me  and  even  at  this  pnt  heares  me  I  say  because  you 
shall  not  be  hereafter  excusable  I  tell  yo"  that  the*  with  teares. 
I  feale  such  confusion  to  ensewe,  y*  I  fear©  me,  will  be  the 
subuereion  and  luyne  of  the  preaching  of  gods  Evangile  here 
in  the  church  of  Scotland.  I  am  the  more  playne  w^you 
because  I  knowe  their  is  some  of  yow  in  the  same  action  wth 
the  rest  I  knowe  I  shalbe  called  to  an  aecompt  for  the*  words 
here  spoken,  but  let  them  doe  with  this  carkasse  of  myne 
what  they  will  for  I  knowe  my  sowle  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
lorde  and  therefore  I  will  speake  A  that  to  yo1"  condemnaon 
▼nlesse  yo"  spedely  retume. 

And  then  in  his  prayers  made  he  prayd  vnto  the  Lord  either 
to  convert  or  confound  y*  duke. 

The  sermon  was  very  longe,  godly,  and  plaine,  to  the  great 
comfort  and  reioice  of  the  most  nombre  that  herd  yt,  or  doe 
here  of  yt.  And  for  thes  points  w**  I  am  enformed  of  I 
thought  yt  convenyent  to  ngnifie  the  same  vnto  yo7  honor.  134. 

No.  m.  [Orig.  HarL  MSS.  num.  7004.  3.] 
Letter  of  Andrew  Mekille  to  T.  Savile,and  G.  Carleton. 
Doctissimis  adolescentibus  et  amicis  integerrimis  D.  111. 
Savile  et  G  Carletono  Oxoniensibus.  Oxonium. 
Humanitas  erga  me  vestra  incredibilis,  et  amor  in  vos  meus 
singularis  flagitabant  a  me  iamdiu  litems :  easq  ad  singulos 
vestrum  pnecipuas  potius,  quam  utronq  communes.  Verum 
nee  anteaquidquam  ad  vos  literarum  dedj,  iis  de  causis  quas 
faeUius  est  vobis  existimare  quam  mini  scribere:  et  nunc 
demu,  cum  a  me  vt  scribara  impetro,  non  ausim  disiungerc 
epistola,  quoe  tot  interiores  liter©,  tanta  morum  similitudo 
bonorum,  tarn  pneclara  honestissimarum  artium  studia  arctio- 
ribus  anurias  vinculis  coniungunt:  nee  dtstrahi  patitur  antea- 
aets  vitS3  iucundissima  consuetudo.  Quare  vos,  pro  vestram 
iatam  veterem,  et  nuperam  banc  inter  noe  amicitiam  oro  atq 
obtestor,  vt  pneteritam  cessationem  meam  mihi  pro  vestra 
numamtate  condonetis :  et  has  vnas  ad  vtrunq  litems,  binarum 
aut  etiam  pluram,  ad  singulos  vestrum  loco  esse  petiamini : 
Nee  me  propterea  non  virum  bonum  esse  putetis,  si  vobis 
videar  duos  parietes  de  eadem  fidelia  dealbare:  Quanquam 
pictorum  mos  est :  taraen  finitimtis  pictori  poeta  nee  pigmen- 
torum  arculia  liberatior,  quam  liberior  audendi  liconua.  Verum 
haec  parciua :  ne  dutn  me  excuso,  de  Carletoni  aut  arte  aut  gloria 
detraham.  Cuius  spiritu  in  poesi  nihil  generosius,  nihil  ecloga 
dulrius,  nihil  cultius  aut  argutius  epigrammate :  adeo  vt,si  om- 
nia hoc  modo  scripserit,  non  solum  equates  omnessuperare,  sod 
etiam  cum  omni  antiquitate  certarc  videatur.  De  munere  literario, 
qua  me  re  de  facie  quidem  antea  ignotum  vterque  vestrum 
affceistis,  habeo  gratiam;  Vt  c&tera  omittam  humanitatis 
officia,  turn  ab  vniversa  fere  academia  in  nos  homines  ignotos 
profecta,  turn  a  vobis  in  me  pnecipue  collate.  Ita  viuam  vt 
nihil  usquam  viderem  in  omni  vita  splendidius  aut  magnificen- 
tius  vestra  academia :  nihil  gravius  prweeptoribus  aut  discipu- 
lis  humanius :  nihil  vobis  duobus  aut  ainabilius  aut  amantius : 
foriunati  arnbo ,-  si  quid  mea  carmina  poesunt,  etc.  Immo 
tua  Carletone  potius,  qua?  plurimu  atque  adeo  omni  poesunt 
ad  te  et  alios  a  mortalitatis  et  oblivionis  iniuria  vindicandos. 
Ad  quam  mrrifica  in  pangendi*  versibus  felicitatem  accedit 
incredibilis  rerum  mathematicarum  scientia.  Diuinum,  Saville 
ingenium,  et  eruditio  tanta,  quantam  in  istam  retatem  credere 
nunquam  putauj.  Quid  multa?  /u»srr'  axacv  <nccru  ttk\e 
0*A*wr«gtfr  tt  u/u<g«  <ptuyor  atr-rpcr  igtputc/j'  a/di^r,  &c  Verum 
de  vobis  alias  et  apud  alios.  Quod  reliquum  est,  suauissime 
idemq  doctissime  Sauile,  expectatione  promissi  tui  rretus 
humanitate  tua,  moncor,  vt  admoneam  te,  non  vt  flagitem : 
quid  est  1  fortasse  inquis.  Maniliaira  tua,  vel,  si  mauis,  Scal- 
igerana,  liceat  mihi  per  te  (vel  tuo  potius  beneficio  conce- 
datur)  ex*  interuallo  regustata.  Superiors  tua  in  me  bene- 
flcia  hac  etiam  accessione  (mihi  crede)  non  parum  cumula- 
tes. Salutem  a  me  et  fratribus  toti  Academin  et  nominatim 
▼estio  collegii  prefecto  cwterisq  amicis  communibus.  Va- 
lete  ttnv£U».  Raptim  Londini.  15  Decemb.  1584. 
Vestri  8tudiosi8simu8 

Akd:  Mklvtnus. 

No.  IV.  [Orig.  Harl.  MSS.  num.  7004. 8.] 
Arrhbishap  Adamaon  to  Archbishop  Whilgift. 
Pleis  your  grace  imediatle  after  my  retourninge  in  Scotland 
the  king  his  maiestc  held  his  parliamet  where  besides  many 
loveable  actis  his  bienes  hatli  restored  in  integru  the  estate  of 
Bishops  and  hath  contramandet  the  seignorek  presbitereis  not 
only  be  good  roasoun  of  Scripture  and  antiquite,  hot  likwayis 


in  respect  his  Wens  had  livele  experience,  that  they  wer  gret 
instrumentis  of  unquietnes  and  rebellioun  be  there  populare 
disordor.  I  doubt  not  your  G.  hathe  beene  sufficietlie  enform- 
ed of  the  late  attemptatis  moved  be  some  of  o,  nobilitie  wber- 
vnto  many  ministeris  being  prive  and  their  seignoreis  and 
therefore  not  able  to  abyde  the  triall  of  the  law  are  fugitive 
in  England  where  they  pretext  as  I  am  certeynle  enformed, 
the  caus  of  religioun  albeit  it  be  of  an  undoubted  truth,  that 
they  have  no  other  caus  bot  there  practizinge  counsellinge 
and  allowing  of  the  last  seditious  factis  and  the  refusinge  of 
the  lawfull  authoritie  of  there  ordinoreis  the  Bishops,  wher- 
vnto  notwithstanding  the  godle  and  quiet  spirites  w'in  the 
realme  hathe  willingle  aggrcit  and  subscryved  The  quhilk  I 
have  thoght  most  necessare  to  advertez  your  grace  vpon 
whose  shoulderis  the  care  of  the  spiritu  all  estate  dothe  chefle 
repose,  that  your  grace  may  be  moste  assured,  that  the  king 
his  maistie  o""  master  Ids  entcntion  is  with  the  sincerite  of  the 
word  qlk  his  hienes  in  his  heart  dothe  reverence,  to  conforme 
sik  an  police,  as  may  be  an  example  to  other  comounwealthis, 
as  I  did  show  y<?  g.  in  particulare  conferee  at  yor  awin  hous 
of  Lambeth,  I  am  assured  divers  misreporlis  wilbe  made  \~nto 
yo7  G.  of  the  banishment  of  so  many  ministeris  bot  your  g. 
shall  beleve  that  there  is  never  one  banished,  nether  have  they 
abiddin  that  notable  sentence  of  Johnnc  Chrisostome,  Ego  ex 
hoc  throno  non  discedam  nisi  imperatoria  vi  coactus,  for  they 
arc  fugitive  onele  vpon  their  awin  guiltines  Swa  that  I  am 
moste  assured  if  her  maiestc  be  your  g.  shalbe  sufficientlie 
enformed  of  the  truthe,  her  hienes  will  not  suffer  sik  slaunder- 
ous  pcrsouncs  vnder  pretext  of  religioun  to  abyde  in  her 
countrey  to  infecte  the  estate  of  Englande  vvl  their  seditious 
practises  qlk  they  have  bene  about  to  cstabliss  in  this  coun- 
trey And  for  my  awin  parte  your  g.  may  assure  her  hienes 
albeit  her  m.  hathe  bene  otherweyis  enformed  at  my  being  in 
England,  that  after  my  small  creditc  and  habdite  I  shall  endca 
vo*  my  self  to  the  preserva8°un  of  the  true  religioun  professit 
in  the  whole  yle  and  comoun  quietnes  and  mutuall  aniite  of 
her  m.  and  o1  master  In  the  qlk  poynte  if  her  m.  had  further 
employed  me  at  that  tyme  I  could  have  dune  what  laye  in  me, 
But  your  g.  knawis  in  what  iclose  my  doings  wer,  albeit  I 
protest  afore  god  I  ment  nothing  bot  in  sincerite  of  heart, 
wishing  next  o,  master  best  prosperitie  to  her  liiencs  for  the 
conservation  of  the  truth  in  this  ysland  be  there  eoncorde. 
I  shall  not  forgeit  yo*  g.  galloway  naig,  in  tesumonie  of 
mutuall  favor,  when  any  opportunit  comodite  shall  present  the 
self  be  any  sufliciet  berar,  wishing  hcartle  your  g.  welfare  and 
tQ  assist  ws  with  your  1.  prayer,  help  and  gudwill  at  her  hienes 
h  an  tie  in  maynteininge  of  this  goode  work  against  the  preten- 
ded seignoreis,  the  end  whereof  tendis  to  evert  monarchies 
and  destroy  the  sccptor  of  princes  and  to  confounde  the 
whole  estate  and  iurisdictioun  of  the  kirk  qlk  I  should  be  verie 
sore  after  so  longe  continewance  of  tyme  to  see  decayc  in  our 
dayis,  Nostra  sccordia  et  ignauia  qui  ad  clavuni  sedemus.  It 
wilbe  your  g.  pleasor  to  salute  mv  lorde  bishope  of  London  in 
my  name  and  my  Lorde  archbishop  of  york  lus  grace  for  the 
goode  entertcnement  I  resaved  at  his  house,  thanking  her 
hienes  most  humble  therfore,  committis  your  g.  to  the  proteo 
tioun  of  god  frome  Sl  Andross  the  16  of  Junij  1584 

Yo*  gracis  verie  lovinge  and  assured 
brother  symmystc  and  cooperare 
in  the  lorde  his  vyneyard 
Patrick,  Archbischopof  Sf  Sanctandross 
To  my  lorde  his  grace  of  Canterburic  geove  these, 

[No.  V.     Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  viiL  54,  63,  78.] 

Extracts  of  Letters  from   William  Davison  to  Secretary 
Wokingham  concerning  the  administration  of  Arran. 

Edinb.  June  15, 1584. 

Upon  a  fare  written  to  the  Magistrate  of  this  towne 

by  Mr.  Ja :  Lawson  signify inge  the  causes  of  his  withdraw- 
inge  himself  from  his  charge  the  k.  had  caused  an  answere  to 
be  drawen  &  sent  hether  to  the  said  Magistrals  cV  Burgesses 
to  be  subsigned  by  them  charging©  Mr.  Ja :  and  his  fellow- 
ministers  w,h  hereticall  and  seditious  doctrine,  w*  other  things 
verie  hard  in  their  reproche  w4*  beinge  presented  vnto  them  and 
redd  in  open  counsell  the  Provost  who  hathe  ben  heretofore 
condempned  as  a  man  to  plyable  to  the  hard  commandements 
of  this  courte  suddenlie  brake  forth  into  an  exclamacon  desire- 
inge  to  lyve  no  longer  as  one  that  hadd  alreadie  seen  too  much 
of  the  miseryes  to  come  vppon  his  country  and  immediatelie 
beinge  readie  to  swonno  in  the  counsell  was  conveiged  home 
extreamlie  sick  and  now  Beth  verie  hardlie  and  not  like  to 
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escape*  Nbfcwjlhjiluiidkig  both  he  and  the  rest  thought  it 
good  to  deput  certs!  of  uV-if  eompanie  to  repair*  yulo  the  k: 
w"1  their  humble  excuse  and  petition  that  thei  might  not  be 
forced  against  their  consciences  to  sbunder  thos  against  whoa 
integritie  of  lief  and  sound  ncs  of  doctrine  thci  cold  never  take 
ex caption,  but  in  fine  the  prsous  and  Ire  ore  retoroed  with 
flatt  charge  to  subscribe  it  in  the  forme  it  is  or  auuswer  the 
contempt  at  their  prilk.  Hh»  Secretary  Mate-land  beings 
appointr*]  to  we  it  don  and  to  uke  the  names  of  soehe  as  shall 
venose  the  name, 

At  8t  Androwes  the  Bushopfj  hatbe  in  the  meantyme 
played  hts  part  so  well  in  the  puisule  of  good,  men  as  that 
both  the  professr/1  and  students  in  the  Colled  ge  of  Thiol  agie 
bane  abandoned  the  place  and  w^'doiwen  mcum4ves  for  ther 
an  crura  where  thei  can  find  aafcest  refuge. 

EdinL  July,  1584. 
Mr  James  Skeene,  the  Jesuit  of  whome  i  hsue  here- 
tofore advertised  your  bono*  had  m  I  credibly  lcamo  pit  vie 
aocess  [to  a  conHoreneo  40  *  at  Bl  Andrawe*  It  U  assured 
me  that  [he  hath]  secret*  comisshtfi  both  from  20  and  others. 
At  hath  desyred  solely  for  the  home  oarucing  of  diners  nf  his 
fellow  Jesuitte  w^  be  halhe  thus  fare  obteyned  ihut  they  shall 
be  ouirscen  and  not  troubled  by  bis  fcta*ef  til  I  awes  ho  they 
will  tak  tliiir  hazard  again*!  the  papular  fury,  oV  with  ihis 
caution  thut  they  t*  nut  ouiduwty  therein  till  matters  he 
better  sell  ted  w*"1  tmffieque  w'11  him  or  others  of  his  aorta  doth 
wonderfully  increaau  the  fear  ck  suspicion  of  this  k.  deaertion 
or  ciireles  accent  pt  of  religion. — Your  honor  tmay  have  some 
ghes*  of  t/  good  nature*  in  Court  by  their  sorrow  for  the 
murther  of  th«  poor  pr.  of  orenge  w<*  40  bath  openly  confessed 
to  be  such  an  end  as  he  deserued,  dt  is  generally  allowed 
and  rekneed  at  amount  the  moat  part  of  our  polliliipiis 
theory  Having  written  ihua  fare  this  letter  bebif  vn  closed 
till  this  morning  by  oceasion  of  some  expected  afojaj  from 
a  friend  or  two  I  have  in  the  menu  tyme  vud  erst  owl  thai  Mr* 
.i..l<n  }\„\y* --i-n  roiaistor  oi  Pidayis>-*pijre  lulled  a-  t->  p^ 
on  oseyse  the  xxiirlloi' this  prnt  af  Penh,  fc^invHghtng  against 
the  late  acta  of  p'bament  A  conns?  taken  against  religion  for 
w*  he  is  lyk  to  be  executed.  And  the  whole  Kegvnts  Si 
others  of  the  Collejm  of  Otaarow  for  the  same  opinion 
cumoned  super  inquire  ndis  so  as  yow  may  see  wu  are  afrayd 
of  nothing  les  [than  that  J  tine  woilJ  thadd  I*  ignorant  what 
inark  we  shouo'  at. 

Bdmb.Auir.  16,1584, 

"  On  tburaJay  prclamcoit  WiiR  made  here  that  all  ministers 
should  piue  vpj>  the  rentidls  of  their  lienefices  inti>  the  exche- 
quer to  th'  end  that  none  hereafter  rereave  aiiy  p'fitt  of  their 
UTings  but  such  only  a*  ^ball  submit  theniaieluca  and  suliscrybe 
to  their  new  framed  polliey,  Mr*  Andrew  Hay  who  w01  diuera 
others  hath  absolutely  refused  yt  is  cnmaundal  to  dept  the 
counlry  wfhin  is  day  cs  w1*1  speck 11  inhibition  not  to  repay  re 
into  Inland  or  Ireland  whose  ay  re  tbey  hold  as  contagious 
anil  for  die  same  eause  the  vniversity  of  Gtaatow  is  by  the 
Bbhoppa  diligence  made  \-ttcrly  vacant  the  colled  ge  was  lockt 
ypp,  the  sluJi-'fiLa  ihsiui**cdt  <1  the  Regents  and  M"  cominyt* 
ted,  the  i$  k  curte&ie  bein^  eierciseij  towards  them  of  Ft  An- 
drowes  and  Abirdtene  aa  if  theis  baiabofipt  tbougbt  their  glory 
and  surety  to  stand  in  bringing  in  igno ranee  and  confusion 
into  the  schooles  &  by  the  same  decrees  corruption  & 
A  theis  me  into  the  church  wherein  their  lab1  bath  great  appear- 
ance of  effect,  if  this  cour*c  be  Ion  go  conlincweiL 

The  13.  of  fc*L  Androwes  bam  addressed  one  Mr,  Archibald 
Hariiishnune  into  England  aswell  to  esd!  home  some  of  bis 
country  men  w,j1  vs  6c  arid  of  his  own  humor  to  oceujry  the 
roomes  of  honeste  men  as  for  some  other  purposes  with  the  fr, 
ambassador. — There  is  little  appearance  that  the  Hishopps 
bf  re  ran  lone^r  orooke  their  newt-  em  pyre  w^  quiet  either  in 
IMpoel  to  ihr  aiunr  or  thr  p*sons  w*  are  Ruoally  condempned. 
At  ^t.  Andpowcs  there  was  the  laat  week  an  clarm  given  to 
the  Hkhopp  hy  certain  of  the  students  rcmoyuing  there  & 
others  to  the  fttttnbef  of  Jtx  or  xm  ]/eons  eucry  man  with  his 
barquehuxt  who  bestowed  the  most  prt  of  the  night  in  shout- 
ing against  the  wyndowes  both  of  tlic  Castell  where  the  U. 
laye  and  of  his  house  in  the  towne  leaving  a  testimony 
behind  them  of  their  good  meaning  towards  him.  On  the 
morrow  the  Bishapp thinking  to  haue  gftteti  Inal  of  this  fact 
eaust^il  the  few  student*  of  the  col  ledge  w**  were  remaning  to 
Iweativi <i>ii<*(liti  tlw  public  sehooles  making  very  diJiq^ent  inqui- 
sic4m  of  the  former  nights  disorder  but  found  nothing  save  that 


*  It  appear*  from  aunt  be  r  lei  re  r  of  Itaviiun*  (Cab  C*  vlti.  7S,)  Liiat 
40  is  tae  CtphM  far  th&  Kla»  of  ScotUmL 


such  as  were  suspect  and  examined  though  they  denyeo 
pri'seuee  confessed  Ihey  wished  the  Biahopp  so  well  as  it  wss 
not  ao  sckndeT  a  revenge  as  that  could  B&tiafie  them  for  the 
puhlique  hurl  he  had  dont^  and  willed  him  to  remember  bow 
fatall  that  sect  had  been  to  hifi  prajecessours  &  to  looke  (or  oo 
better. 

No.  VI.     [Orig,  in  Bibl  Jurid.  EdLn*  M,  6>  9.  mun,  34,] 

Extract  of  a  tetter  from  Mr,  B*  Anderson*  to  tertmn  Minu- 
ter* m  Seotfand,  emvqfittg  information  TCtpctfmg  S&kM 
Fapi*t9  in  Germany* 

From  Auspurgh  in  high  Ahn&nie  the  27  of  April*  1&96. 
Eiglit  worshipful  end  deare  bretheren  in  Christ — I  foresee- 
ing the  stornie  imminent  and  hearing  of  the  pernicious 
inu  [itioos  of  the  enemies^  hsue  not  desisted  till  I  came  to  the 
knowledge,  (yf  not  of  all)  yet  of  the  most  part  of  ther 
intentions  actions  &  purposes,  by  using  the  help  of  good 
christians,  ubhorrers  of  idolatrie,  men  secrete,  fbyihfuU  sad 
prudent*  At  Rome  Tirie  ihc  Jesuit,  and  Archibald  Ksmilten 
me  apostat  with  great  instance  and  manifold  supptJesttotis 
have  aollicited  the  Pope  Clement  the  S,  arui  the  Coilege  of 
Cardinal*  to  erect  s  Seminurie  ther  for  the  edneatiofi  in  Rom- 
ish i iTvpn  tie  of  such  young un*  as  by  their  direxijon  doe  eoms 
from  Scotland  ;  who  "afterwarUs  boios  made  niasse  pnesb  and 
Jesuits  may  be  sent  into  ^cntland  for  the  prop«ijratioa  of 
popish  religion  with  the  mine  of  the  present  estate  of  thai 
reaJme :  but  nothing  as  yet  is  determined  ;  notwithstanding 
they  are  in  hope  that  ther  jxsUUon  shall  take  effect,  seeing 
Gregorie  the  13  builded  three  seminaries  in  Rome  for  stran* 
g»-rs,  otu-  fur  tbi  ICni^U^h,  ruiolbr-r  lor  the  1>«;Tcjic,  and  th*  Qui 
for  the  Mauretanians  or  Afrieanes :  but  Umb  mailer  is  ant  so 
tiottlie  prosecuted  now  os  it  was  before,  by  reason  of  Hs&uV 
tens  death,  who  departed  at  Home  the  30  of  Januaxie  1B9£. 
Leslie  bishop  of  Ifosse,  John  Hamihon  popish  priest  sod 
Li^eur;  William  Chrichton  and  James  Cordon  Jesuits,  who 
renown  most  cemmenlie  in  J  J  rust  U  (excejH  Gordon,  who  is 
uiost  eunmionlie  with  fluntlie  and  Arok,  either  at  Leak  with 
the  bishop  of  Colen,  or  at  Nauiur  in  die  compank  of  Span* 
t:ifUs)  urevorie  btvw  with  Albert  Curdinat]  of  Austria,  tiresendie 
Lieutenant  for  the  Spanish  King  in  the  Netherlands,  forobtsiu* 
ing  of  sum  aide  to  assist  HunUie  and  A  rote  with  their  com- 
pliecs  in  Hcotbind  for  the  ex tenui nation  of  alt  the  ptossatoft 
of  the  true  reformed  religion  in  that  realme ;  I  beare  that 
Walter  Lyndesay  for  the  furtherance  of  ther  matters  is  sol 
unto  the  King  of  Bpaine ;  hut  1  bop*  iu  God,  that  they  shsu 
come  short  of  ther  expectations ;  seeing  the  Spaniard  hslh 
more  v rues  in  the  fyre  tlion  be  can  well  handle,  and  more 
mightie  princes  in  Christeurfoiue  justJie  his  enemies,  thau  he 
widi  ail  I  lis  forces  is  able  to  resist  The  Bimnish  candle  sl» 
taneth  the  foresaid  Earles  of  the  breach  of  ther  promise,  who 
in  tlie  yeare  1502,  (when  the  Spaniard  concluded  to  aid  the 
papists  in  Scotland  with  21HHI0  men)  after  the  reccto  of  great 
Bummes  of  Spanish  gold,  not  only  then  but  at  diven*  other 
tvmes,  obhshed  themst^ves  to  take  armes  with  all  pos^bls 
Jilijrecico  agaj-nat  all  those  of  the  reformed  religion  in  S^cnlsna, 
and  also  to  advance  the  King  of  Spayns  praetiits  not  only 
ther,  but  also  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  the  uttermost  of  ihsr 
power ;  wlm-h  nevertheless  according  to  promise  they  have 
not  performed.  But  they  to  excuse  themselves,  first  alfodgt 
the  reveling  of  llitr  intentions,  secoiidlie  that  Robert  Bruce 
(a  principal  trafficker  in  those  treasonable  allay  res)  delivered 
not  those  summes  of  money  unto  them  which  were  promised, 
partlie  for  the  hiring  of  souldiours;  and  partite  for  the  grau* 
fving  of  gentlemen  Kouush  Catholikes,  and  Clunnes,  to  mate 
the  more  prompt  and  courageous  in  the  Spanish  service;  for 
which  cause  Ui  ussc  is  straitlie  imprisoned  ;  and  aharply  accut* 
cd  by  (hi;  foienamed  Earks.  In  high  Germanic  the  L*cUal] 
I'upi.Hts  ]r,m'  some  dbbayol  pnawsntly  in  ["'^I'M'Ui;  ■  i 
Heushurgh  in  Bavaria,  the  abbots  name  is  James  Why  te  boroa 
DOare  aberdene :  the  prior  is  called  James  \V  in  net  (>inisn 
Winniets  nephew  Whits  pnrdecessour)  i  monkes  ther»  X^e^ilic 
coain  to  Leaslie  the  bishop ;  Dam  pull ;  James  Bog,  Jeha 
Bogs  sone  one  of  hiei  majesties  porters;  two  novices  arc  cuue 
thence  to  Rome,  the  one  his  name  is  WddanJ  borne  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  studied  in  proge  with  the  Jesuits  ;  the  other  is  one 
Lermonth  borne  neere  e^anctandrosse  the  laird  of  Dafsiev 
hrother  sone*  Ther  is  also  another  popish  priest  cent  to 
Rome  by  die  Scottish  abliote  as  t  suppose,  to  ohtaine  a  license 
of  the  pope  that  some  of  them  may  return  into  Scotland,  te 
tmffick  ther  with  the  papists  and  to  bring  some  number  of 
young  boyeswith  them  in  Germanic  (but  more  hcreaAerof 
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this  purpose.)  The  popish  priest  that  is  sent  to  Rome  is  call- 
ed Adame  Sympson  bome  m  Edinburgh,  he  was  long  a  ser- 
vant in  Newbattle,  afterwards  in  franco  he  nerved  Archibald 
Hamilton  the  apostat,  and  from  him  he  went  with  the  Earle  of 
Westmorland  into  Spaine;  lastlie  he  served  George  Carr, 
Trafficker  for  the  Spaniards  in  Scotland.  In  the  yeare  of  God 
1594  and  1595  he  said  masse  sometymes  in  the  Lord  Herise 
boos ;  sometymes  in  Arols  hous,  and  in  the  young  lord  of 
Bonitons  hoos  called  Wodd :  he  came  last  out  of  Scotland  in 
the  companie  of  Huntlie ;  he  is  a  verie  craitie,  cruel,  and  pes- 
tiferous papist,  but  unlearned.  The  second  Scottish  abbey  in 
Germame  is  at  Wirtzburg  in  Frankland;  the  abbot  ther  is 
Richard  Wrwin  bome  about  Dumfrisse,  he  was  sometymes  ser- 
vant to  the  old  lord  Herise,  and  attended  at  Santandrosse  in 
the  old  college  on  his  sone  Edward  Maxwell  now  abbot  of 
Dundrennen  and  laird  of  Lamington :  he  was  sent  from 
Pariae  by  the  popish  bishop  of  Glasgow  to  Winiet  abbot  of 
Reusburg,  and  ther  made  a  monkc ;  he  is  a  drunken,  igno- 
rant, subull  and  malicious  fellow.  The  prior  at  Wirtzburg  is 
called  frances  Hamilton  of  the  hous  of  Stanhouse,  as  he 
sayeth,  but  I  rather  thinke  that  he  is  one  of  the  Hamiltons  of 
Santandrosse ;  he  was  sometymes  at  pont  mison  in  Lorainc, 
and  afterwards  studied  under  the  Jesuits  at  Wirtzburg  and 
Reusburg ;  ther  is  not  a  more  blasphemous  cruel  and  vtra- 
gious  eneroie  against  the  gospel  of  Christ  of  our  nation  then 
this  Hamilton:  but  with  all  a  proud  unlearned  bodie:  The 
third  Scotishman  at  Wirtzburgh  his  name  is  John  Stuard 
borne  about  Glasgow  a  boy  of  18  years  of  age ;  more  monkes 
Scotishmen  they  have  not,  because  none  of  our  nation  that 
feareth  God  will  enter  into  so  infamous  and  idolatrous  a  soci- 
ety. The  third  Scottish  abbey  is  at  Erfurd  in  the  land  of 
Thuringia,  the  abbots  name  is  John  Walker,  borne  I  think 
about  Disert  in  Fyfe ;  he  is  all  alone  for  want  of  Scottish  pa- 
pists. The  Scottish  papists  of  the  foresaid  places  have  had  a 
meeting  at  Wirtzburg.  the  19  of  April  1596  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  pops  legat  in  Germanie,  and  the  bishop  of 
Wirtzburgh,  called  Julius  Extar  (one  of  the  greatest  enemies 
that  the  gospel  of  our  Saviour  hath  in  Germanie)  for  the  elect- 
ing of  some*  of  these  Scottish  papists  to  send  into  Scotland 
this  yeare,  and  that  for  two  causes  chciftic ;  first,  that  they  may 
learne  the  whole  state  and  condition  of  the  countrey,  and  con- 
sult with  the  papists  ther,  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  present  state  of  religion  in  Scotland ;  secondlie  to 
make  a  choice  of  child  rene  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18 
years  to  be  broght  into  Germanie,  partlie  for  the  furnishing  of 
their  abbays,  not  only  which  pnesentlie  they  possesse,  but  also 
of  those  places  which  they  are  in  hope  to  obtaine  at  the  pops  and 
Emperours  hands ;  the  abbayes  are  there,  one  in  Vienna,  two  at 
Colen,  one  at  News  at,  one  at  Ments,  and  another  at  Wormes : 
and  partlie  that  these  younglings  may  be  educated  with  the  Jesu- 
its to  be  sent  afterwards  into  Scotland  for  the  effecting  of  ther 
purposes :  the  bishop  of  Wirtzburgh  hath  promised  to  main- 
tain at  his  charges  threescore  of  these  yong  boyes,  the  Bishop 
of  Saltzburgh  fortie  and  the  bishop  of  Reusburg  twentie  till 
they  be  able  to  be  made  masse  priests,  Jesuits  or  monkes :  It 
is  thought  that  cither  Wrwin  or  Hamilton  shall  be  sent  this 
summer  into  Scotland  for  that  purpose.  The  lard  of  Lctliing- 
ton  called  Metalcn  departed  from  the  Eurlcs  at  Lieds  about 
the  20  of  August  1595  towards  Rome,  in  all  his  journey  he 
had  long  and  serious  conferences  with  the  Jesuits :  Gordon 
and  Crichton  Scots  Jesuits  and  one  called  Holt  an  English 
Jesuit  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  to  all  those  places,  as 
also  a  direction  to  rcccave  of  the  Jesuits  at  everie  neode  three 
hundreth  crowncs  for  the  better  expedition  of  bis  affaires: 
what  letters  he  had  to  the  pope,  college  of  Cardinals  or  the 
Spanish  Amhassadour  at  Rome,  either  from  enemies  at  home 
or  abroad  I  know  not :  your  wisdomes  may  judge  that  his 
going  so  long  and  tedious  a  journey  was  not  for  small  trifles. 
Whiles  he  remayncd  in  Scotland  in  the  Lord  Hcrisc  his 
father  in  laws  hous  he  liad  great  intelligence  with  many  po- 

S'lsh  priests  both  English  and  Scottish  but  namely  with  one 
icill  an  English  priest  that  lurketh  most  commonlie  in  the 
Lord  Herises  hous  or  in  the  borders  not  farr  from  thence : 
they  use  common lio  the  help  of  a  poor  craftie  knave,  unsus- 
pected of  any  man  liecausc  of  his  outward  simplicitie,  in  cary- 
lng  and  reearying  of  letters  Iwtwecn  the  papists  of  England 
and  Scotland  whoso  surname  is  Horsburgh,  he  hanteth  in 
Dumfrisse  and  those  quarters.  Places  most  dangerous  in  Scot- 
land are  the  Houthwettt  and  Northeast  where  Gods,  the  kings, 
and  whole  realnu  enemies  are  reeeavexl,  harboured  and  inter- 
teyned.  In  Seotlnnd  pnesentlie  (yf  they  lw  not  of  late  departed 
out  of  the  laud)  there  are  Jesuits,  Mackwhinry,  Mirton,  Abcr- 


cromie  and  ane  Murdoch,  spies  for  the  Spaniard,  and  noto- 
rious 1  raitors  to  God,  his  church,  the  kings  majestie,  and  the 
whole  land.  There  is  also  in  Germanic  one  named  Archibald 
Anderson  who  is  my  half  brother  by  the  flesh  a  professor  of 
the  Greke  tongue  in  the  Jesuits  CoUedge  at  Grata  in  the  conn- 
trey  of  Stiria,  whom  I  soght  to  reduce  from  that  papisticall  bon- 
dage ;  but  he  knowing  of  my  coming  to  Cramaw  in  Bohemia 
where  then  he  remayned  was  suddenlie  transported  from 
thence  by  the  Jesuits  to  Vienna^ 

No.  Vn.  [Orig.  in  BibL  Jurid.  M.  6.  9.  num.  32.] 
Letter  from  John,  Earl  of  Gowrie.* 
To  my  beloved  brother  M.  Jhone  Malcome  Minister  at  Perth. 
*Ev\oy*ro9  \wm  to  oro/uat  rov^fkw  ue  <u*you 
Beloved  brother 
Having  taken  occasione  to  wret  to  Scotland  wald  not  omitt 
my  Llt  u tie  to  you  in  visiting  you  with  this  letter,  that  thcrby 
vi-  in> '  vnderstand  of  my  present  estate  quhilk  continues  as  of 
before,  praising  God  from  ray  hairt  that  of  the  riche  abundance 
of  his  gude  grace  and  mere  mercie  hes  maid  the  beames 
and  Jieht  of  his  countenance  to  shine  upon  me  most  fauorably 
to  Vie  ane  guide  to  conduct  me  saiflie  per  hunc  Avermun 
quheriu  mony  here  (auorum  ocuti  densa  catigme  et  nebulis 
ohfiMcati  sunt)  o  mtserum  spectaculum  !  are  drouned  in  his 
justice,  I  meane  not  at  all,  absit ;  for  I  am  acquainted  with 
diners  heir  qui  ctiam  inter  has paludes stigioshca  neuer  boued 
ther  kne  to  Baal :  quhat  ane  maruell  is  this  and  quha  can  be- 
kue  it ;  and  yet  it  is  certanly  true,  glvrificetur  igitur  Dens  in 
mfihus  suis  uc  eo  magis  quo  sunt  mirubiliora  *af*.  <r*r  <fvfn. 
There  was  ane  notable  exemple  of  constancie  not  long  ago  in 
ane  Stksian  minister  of  some  threscore  yeares  and  mair  quha 
efter  he  hes  beine  deteined  in  prisone  about  nyne  yeares  and 
tile  Jettuitcs  had  trauailed  with  him  to  recant  bot  peraaimng 
that  ihei  could  prevaile  nothing  at  his  handis  caused  bring  him 
to  the  fyre  lyke  bludie  dogges  quhere  efter  he  had  maid  ane 
excellent  discours  and  harang  to  the  people  shauing  them  the 
grat  honor  he  was  callit  to  in  suffering  for  Christis  sake  and 
exhorted  them  to  conuersione  abode  most  patiendie  without 
ony  kIi  linking  all  tormentis  magnifeing  Godis  holy  name  and 
pmving  that  ther  sinnes  myt  be  forgiuen  them.  Efter  he  wes 
brum  not  being  yet  satisfied  of  the  cruelue  that  thei  had  usit 
against  him  quhen  he  wes  liuing  did  cast  ane  gret  heap  of 
stones  vpon  his  ashes  mulio  s&viores  ouarn  erant  Judscx  ad* 
ver.ru*  Stephanum.  Ther  were  vthens  quha  for  feare  of  death 
ett  tliit  same  tyme  maid  filthie  apostacie  fra  the  true  Religione 
to  iluit  damnable  Idolatrie  and  at  that  instant  that  ane  of  them 
begone  to  deny  Christ  in  making  defectione  there  isshued 
bluile  out  of  his  nose  in  suche  gret  sbundancc  that  ail  did  see 
hi  in  Ihout  he  sould  haue  dyed  presentlie  this  wes  ane  visibill 
eigne  of  the  hand  of  God  that  chopped  on  him  quha  hed 
done  fiuche  ane  villanie  aganist  his  conscience  for  to  purchase 
his  owen  lyffe  quhilk  he  wes  not  worthee  to  bruik  by  the  loss 
of  his  soule.  Bot  these  renegates  not  the  lev  escaped  not 
ther  awin  punishment  for  they  all  were  send  ad  triremes, 
uhi  nun  vnius  horm  spatio  vitam  ftnituri  sed  morien- 
tfs  semper  nee  tamen  mcrientur.  Laitlic  efter  these  thin- 
gia  ane  certane  Inglishe  man  being  moved  on  zele  to  cast 
ther  sacra  hmtia  (as  thei  most  falsic  callis  it)  out  of  the 
priest  rs  handis  that  wes  careing  it  in  processionc  to  the 
^rund,  and  to  stramp  on  it  with  his  fete  wes  apprehendit  and 
dcmidit  of  his  clothes  thereftcr  ane  hudc  putt  on  his  heade 
qv hem n  wes  painted  the  deuilis  image  and  some  with  bleasis 
quha  brunt  him  continually  in  the  backe  and  brcst  as  lie  walk- 
ed ford  wart  bot  he  in  the  meane  tyme  wes  occupiet  in  shau- 
1115  the  people  hou  thei  were  schamfullie  abused  be  there  mis- 
cent  f  Idolers  quha  wer  leading  them  to  there  auin  damnatione. 
In  end  he  spake  with  suche  ane  vehemencie  that  the  enyrmes 
caused  knett  his  toung  fearing  some  uprorc  to  enseu  if  he  had 
iriitiin  ony  fonler  libertie  to  speke  so  he  wes  brot  to  the  place 
of  i  'Bitione  quhere  lifting  vp  his  cyis  to  heauen  and  on  his 
knees  fusing  the  chaine  he  wes  bund  with,  they  caused  firet 
rut  nf  his  hand  for  the  fact  he  had  committed  with  it  and  nixt 
bunic  him  quicke.  All  thir  thingis  were  done  in  Rome  that 
motlii-r  of  all  vyce  and  hoorishc  synagog  of  deuils.  I  am  sory 
that  my  absenee  will  not  pcrmitt  me  to  kyth  my  mynd  and 
giUwill  in  helping  to  sett  furth  Godis  gloric  ther  cut  talus  ex 
asiitiw  incttmherem  hot  quhen  at  his  gude  pleasure  I  return© 

*  This  is  iho  noblemnn  who  is  so  well  known,  in  consequence  of  his 
■himui  havine  boon  civen  lo  that  much  contested  and  dark  affair— 
ilia  tiuwric  Conspiracy, 
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sill  with  his  grace  nuJeuore  my  self  ID  amend  quhatsonieuer  Lt  i 
omitted  fur  laike  of  rtiy  presence,    I  thank  you  most  hurifully 
of  your  reinemberanee  «f  me  in  your  prayeri*  desyring  you 

j*:im.  -il:;.'  to  coulincu  according  tu  L I n ■  hmry  riiry  tu  tin-  *d- 
vatione  of  my  snule.  Thus  remembering  my  very  loving 
ooimnendationts  to  youraeliF  with  the  haill  ny'hourig  of  the 
ne  f  "onuniui*  you  with  them  ail  to  the  protecbone  of  the 


At  PftdouA  the  28  of  Noueraber  1505, 

Youru  alwayis  sifectiouat 
Gawitxx. 

I  *Iout  not  bot  ye  haue  hard  long  since  of  the  Papes  !*ene- 
diotione  given  to  the  king  of  France  uuhilk  hes  turned  to 
ane  maledictions*.  No  vthcr  ncuis  ocrums  heir  for  the 
present,  hot  now  aguine  laiUy  ther  is  some  Inglishmen 
put  in  the  hous  of  inqiiiidiione  in  Rome, 

Nou  VIII.  (Melvini  Eputoln  MSS,  p,29,] 
Mcknnun  ad  Senatum  Angli&mum* 
Artaxerses  cognomenm  memoritwue  in  veteretn  Judeorum 
ecclssism  ab  exilio  reducem  P^tmnini  Mon&rcha  bcneficentis- 
oiatus,  Legem-  de  cultu  divine  et  religions  modt-nmda  sanxit 
divtmLui  in  luce  verba :  Quit/quid  at  de  setitewtta  Dei  en  lex* 
tuprrficitur  ditigentur  in  doant  Dei  c&kstU  t  ut  nmi  differ- 
vena  tra  in  rtgnum  ftgtm  et  fil*o*  ejus.  Hanc  ego  legem 
cum  simiUhus  sacrae  scriptune  loci*  nun  neglige  ntissi  me  com- 
pa  rata  in,  motto  antetjiiam  Augliam  liac  vice  cogitasscm,  sepe 
mecum  et  diu  mulfumquc  pro  muncria  miht  divinitus  mandali 
ratione,  tneditalus,  tcrtio  obriinc  tin  no,  Bepttftnlbtj  nienso  ver* 
gente  in  side  Haruptoniano  jusmts  sanHn  mtcresw,  tarn  snerta- 
tor  quam  auditor  insolens,  pro  Te  n&t:i  carmen  breve  et  Dra» 
maticum,  Regiai  miijestali,  invonitu  ntiminv,  n-chnnduni  feci 
Cujus  exempluni  inscio  me  desrriptum  et  d**pravatum  et  mu  Il- 
ium postea  Novembti  prBcipite,  ndlu  coram  amplissimo  scualu 
criminis  loco  ohjectum  i  el  anni  insequeulis  aduito  vere  denuo 
exscerbotum  fuiL  In  hac  causa  dieenda  sine  fuco  et  foJlodts 
more  majorum*  et  meia  veracolis  a  eriminis  atrocitate  cujus 
■flims  nrm  rfwem  tilsen*  vindieaiidie,  si  quid  mihi  tarn  Aeccfl 
rio  tempore  m^o,  minus  doeore  pro  hujus  gentis  indole  el  re^ 
ni  moribus  re..^mdenti  humanitus  exeidit,  quod  qiiernquam 
mortal  him  jure  olTimderit,  nedum  ^nattira  amplfssujiumt  at 
ejus  ceo  mve  eworis  sive  rusticitatis  po?nam  biennali  eaincere 
adhue  luo :  itft  vonls^m  suppjex  primnm  a  Deo  patre  indulgen- 
tisiunm,  deinde  a  Hritanniaram  Re^e  Clement issirno,  denique 
ib  amplissimo  Senatus  singulnri  ffquanimitatej  ctiam  atque 
etiam  peto. 

No.  DC.       [Orig*  in  Arch,  Ecdes.  Beotie.  vol  xxviiinum,  6.] 
Lrtt&fivm  Andrew  MtlvilU  to  Sir  James  St m pill 

My  dewtie  Iiumblie  remendierod  Please  yo31  w(  lieinpf  pro- 
vented  by  y&  undeserved  kindness,  I  am  emboldened  to  aske 
your  counsel  and  goo<l  advice  at  this  tyme.  I  liearc  tliat  the 
Duke  of  Bullon  hath  rtqttetttd  his  Mo*  by  letters  and  by  my 
Lord  Wotton  Anihuandour,  in  rny  favour,  and  that  Ids  Sla.  us 
not  unwilling  to  shew  me  some  graejoiiM  favour.  Therfor  I 
thought  it  my  dewtie  to  ulter  my  bumble  service  unto  die 
Prince  Higbnes  as  a  naturnll  subject.  And  if  baslifuines 
wold  KufTi^r  me  to  i*fieak  the  imlhr  one  come  of  tiiose  wbonie 
his  myell  progenitors  both  acknowledged  not  only  fiiithfull  ser- 
vants but  also  friend lv  kinsfolk.  Ba  thM  naiurall  nireeiion 
should  command  nv*  revirr^ntly  to  bono'  and  faithfully  to  serve 
his  Ms,  and  progeny,  namely  his  bigbne^  who  me  the  Lord  ad- 
vances to  succeed  in  tlie  rovall  throne,  which  is  establisl>cd 
by  twu  ground  pillars  of  J u slice  and  Relligion,  whereof  the 
last  both  been  my  railing  find  excrceia  these  36  yearn  at  the 
least  in  my  owne  nutive  conn  trie,  except  su  much  as  England 
had  i  broken  off  the  course  of  my  ordinarie  traveles,  I  was 
tran=i|  Kirted  thirlie  veers  ago  by  the  advice  &  authoritie  both  of 
genera U  Assembly  and  thrre  e^tats  at  bis  Ma,  command  from 
Oldsco  (where  six  yeers  the  Lord  had  blessed  my  UHvurs  in 
letters  &  niligi  in  to  the  comfort  of  the  church  Sc  honour  of 
the  ecu  nine)  unto  Si,  And  rob  for  reforming  of  the  Universitie, 
and  erecting  a  colletl^e  of  Divinilie  for  the  profession  of  learn- 
ed tongues  &  Tht'olofjie  against  the  Seminaries  of  Ri'tns  and 
Rome:  whenin  I  was  placed  by  Conimissionars  both  of 
Chutvli  misl  i "uii-  II.  :iuiborized  with  his  Ma.  commission  in 
nifwt  solemn  rnaiuier.  And  I  fir  my  partT  in  m^li^stie  to  utter 
the  trulb,  I  dare  not  ^uy  but  I  have  been  fjithfull  in  my  ^rcat 
woaknes  notwithstanding  ninthly  opposiuoni  but  tficae  four 
yeerv  bypast  and  more  1  have  been  wilhhoklen  from  y*  doing 


of  my  dewtie  to  my  oountrie  and  chmiii  of  God  theran,  is  Is 
notoriously  know  en,  to  my  great  regrate.  Now  Ressoti  and 
Consdenoe  bind  mo  to  this  obligation  of  my  calling  and  di*» 
charge  of  my  dewtie,  if  so  it  wold  ptesse  bis  Ma*  And  I 
feare  the  noofisaiue  of  thst  holy  work  wold  cr«ve  help,  that  the 
foimtaines  of  Learning  and  Retligion  be  not  dryed  up  in  oar 
bsrreu  country.  And  ray  old  ago  dolh  no  less  crave,  if  not 
rest  from  travel,  at  the  least  an  honest  retreat  from  warefare 
within  my  own  gsrbon  and  eon(gardr  with  hope  of  burial)  with 
my  ancestor*.  In  the  mennetyme  I  offer  my  humble  service 
OHla  tlu-  I'riuev  hi*  lii^hnei,  if  your  w,  think  it  expedient, 
with  the  advise  of  nw  two  inttre  and  sprciau  friends  Kir  James 
Fowlsrton  and  Mr*  Thomas  Murray,  to  whom*  these  presents 
will  make  my  hesrtte  comendations*  So  taking  my  leave  I 
recomend  you  &  to  the  grace  of  God  till  a  Joyful  meeting  at 
his  good  pleasour* 

To"  in  J*  Ixml  to  be  cotnmandit 

An,  Mf.Lv  i  ^e. 
liOndon  Tower  this  first 
of  December  1610. 

No.  X.     [DibU  Jurid.  Edin,  M.  6,  9,  num.  4f  J 

LdUrfrom  Andrew  Md&ilfe  ia  Robert  Durie  ni  Lcydbu 

Right  reverend  and  dearly  beloved  father  in  the  I^ord  Jesos, 
your  last  letter  was  full  of  kyndly  stuile,  and  so  was  very 
sweet  to  me,  namely  your  owne  godly  nnd  constant  resolution, 
quhareunto  ad&crihe  me  socinm  in  tttrtt tuque  tuum  parolum^ 
ad  *  *  *  mtt  manendnrttt  arbitrtdu  rtos/rt  fyxCttrrzv  m.u 
■i^»«5rr5tr.  Tecum  ej^t;  riuere  amfm>  rtinrn  obetTm  e*r&  libcru, 
Rcceave  fra  thir  bearar,  your  none  Johne,  his  oration  with 
thanks,  nod  gTeat  hope  he  shall  bo  s  goorl  instrurnent  after 
our  depntiiiff.  We  have  botird  nothing  fatther  of  Hcotta  or 
Ing1i<h  newest,  but  only  the  returning  of  Mr.  Digbie  smbasss- 
dar  from  ^  peine  who  be  now  sdjoyned  to  the  secret  eounasO 
for  his  fsithfutl  service.  Bo  that  we  took  to  hear  shortly  of  the 
L.  Somerset  &  his  to*  and  vycrs  their  eomplicea.  We  eipect 
die  returning  of  oure  duke  and  priuee  from  Parise  this  weeks 
ai  the  fairest,  the  pesre  lieing  ratined  from  the  parliament  of 
Parise,  From  Mr,  J  oboe  Forbeas  neucr  a  word  haue  we  yt* 
receaveiJ,  and  so  remaine  we  in  suspence :  otiry  the  ministrie 
of  Flissing  as  you  wrait  sppears  to  say  sumthing,  whereof  1 
gather  litk  comfort  or  grstious  answer  from  the  monarcbe, 
Ijord  he  mrrdfull  to  his  chosen  ami  fairiifuN  servants,  otnottf 
f&i  dminri  htmttnttm  ihi  faetptt  dhtinum  ttuxilium.  ht 
una  Ckri*tr\  mint  omnm  ad  hrnc  beuttque  viuendum*  J^ss 
c*t  taxf  rift,  vcrit&f  et  vita*  Ab  ipso  est  Pttracfefust  **#  ?r*f*- 
M-hxwtti  *ai  re  7r*f*fiuHis¥  T*f  Aysunn:.  I  thank  you  for  Hosrus 
and  Godartius^  things  goes  not  euill  as  we  hauc  beard.  Hot  we 
cannot  bot  feare  the  act  from  the  state  to  the  classes,  howbdt 
we  know  not  las  yet  the  contents  thereof  !  thank  yon  also 
for  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  that  constant  confessor  and  almoet  mar- 

r  of  our  Lord  Jesus.     The  Lord  [keep]  him  and  his  forever. 

never  remember  him  and  his  w*out  comfort  and  heart 
Uft  up  to  God  A  nd  so  doc  f  when  I  rememlier  or  hears  or 
speaks  of  any  of  you  all  that  suffers  for  Christ  and  hi*  church, 
Faine  wold  I  hear  good  things  from  Mr.  William  Scott e,  Mr. 
Johne  CarriftebeU  dc  MrT  Johne  Dykes  whom  I  hope  the  Lord 
hath  not  left  destitute  of  his  good  spirit,  but  that  they  shine  as 
burning  lamps  in  the  micU  of  that  confused  darkness,  Mr. 
Patrick  8ymsone  triumphed,  whose  ccclesiastick  history  I  hesre 
he  cum  furth  l>ot  not  cum  to  our  h finds,  qtatm  e%a  prrtio  dv~ 
piietrfa  redtTtuim.  I  cannot  tell  whats  becum  of  Mr,  J  as,  Cs> 
mieheits  labours,  or  whether  he  be  yet  altue*  Mr.  Johne  David- 
sone  left  fiim  noU  Nbind  of  our  tyme,  and  so  did  Mr*  Johne 
Jnnstnun.  I  speak  nothing  of  my  causing*  I  wold  all  were 
sale  to  imik  out  a  true  narrutioun  to  the  posterity.  I  U  ft 
witli  my  lufing  and  faithful  gossep  your  father  in  law  Mr. 
Knox's  letters,    I  wish  them  to  l>e  furthcoming.  Mak  mv  hart- 


? 


ly  commendations  to  him  Ac  his,  and  leorne  what  you  can  c£ 
ill  I.  Let  the  bishops  be  mowdrwarpn,  we  will  lay  our  treasure 
in  the  hcavins  quber  they  be  sure-  Fed  niche  nearer  to  r*L 
Androis  nor  D;irisye  could  not  (sau:e)  their  fed  sowe  from  the 
praue.  My  collect,  grauelt  and  gutte  \k  messengers  (bot  not 
im  fortune)  to  spoyle  my  patience,  hot  to  exercise  my  faith. 
My  hcid  I  h  is  better  nor  I  wold  looke  for  in  this  age,  praised  be 
the  true  mediator.  To  whose  glory  it  may  aerue,  to  the  bene- 
fitt  of  his  church.  My  cummer  and  all  the  bairns  be  locket) 
wp  in  my  heart,  whom  I  recommend  with  you  to  uV  grace  of 
tmr  heavenly  Fotlicr  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  m 
grput  haist,  with  commendations  to  all  friends  thair, 

Tutis  ut  mux 
8edani  84  Maij  1616,  Air.  Mllvix*. 
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PREFACE. 


The  pieces  composing  this  volume  relate  to  an  important  period  of  our  national  history,  which, 
after  all  that  has  been  written  on  it,  still  admits  of  farther  illustration. 

The  Memoirs  of  Mr.  William  Veitch  are  printed  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  David  Constable,  Esq. 
advocate,  who  very  obligingly  put  it  into  my  hands  with  a  view  to  publication.  It  bears  to  have 
been  "  written  and  carefully  collated  with  the  original,  Aug.  11,  1727."  In  the  Advocates  Library 
is  a  copy  of  a  Diary,  chiefly  religious,  written  by  Mrs.  Veitch,  which  confirms  and  throws  light  on 
several  passages  of  her  husband's  Memoirs.  The  original  of  this  is  in  the  possession  of  W.  Hen* 
derson  Somerville  of  Fingask  and  Whitecroft,  Esq.  a  descendant  of  Mr.  Veitch,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  use  of  several  documents  relating  to  the  family.  Others  were  communicated  by  Mr. 
Short,  Town  Clerk  of  Dumfries.  I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Duncan  of  Dumfries,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Somerville  of  Drumelzier,  in  furnishing  me  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  church-records  in  their  bounds,  which  were  very  useful  to  me  in  drawing  up  the 
Supplement  to  Veitch's  Memoirs. 

Colonel  Wallace's  Narrative  of  the  Rising  suppressed  at  Pentland  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the 
College  Library  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  rather  strangely  entitled  "  Rump  Parliament,"  but  which 
contains  a  history  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  chiefly  ecclesiastical,  from  the  year  1659  to  1675.  It 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Kirk  ton  had  consulted  it,  when  he  composed  his  History  ;  but  a  narrative  of  that 
affair,  drawn  up  by  the  individual  who  commanded  the  Presbyterian  forces,  appeared  to  me  to  merit 
publication. 

The  collection  is  closed  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Rising  suppressed  at  Bothwel  Bridge,  written  by 
James  Ure  of  Shargarton,  a  gentleman  who  acted  a  prominent  part  on  that  occasion.  It  is  preserved 
in  the  Advocates  Library,  and  may  be  viewed  as  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  preceding 
narrative.  The  circumstance  of  its  having  been  composed  by  one  who  took  the  moderate  side  in 
the  disputes  which  divided  those  who  had  recourse  to  arms  at  this  time,  was  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  publish  it ;  as  all  the  separate  accounts  of  this  affair  already  before  the  public,  were  written 
by  persons  attached  to  the  opposite  party. 

Biographical  notices  of  the  writers  of  the  two  last  articles  are  prefixed  to  their  respective  narra- 
tives. The  object  proposed  in  the  notes  was  to  illustrate  the  text,  not  to  indulge  in  reflections  on 
the  facts  which  it  details.  In  collecting  materials  for  these,  I  derived  much  assistance  from  Mr. 
Meek,  on  whose  accuracy  in  making  extracts  I  could  always  rely,  and  who  often  discovered  facte 
additional  to  those  which  he  was  instructed  to  search  for.  Some  may  be  of  opinion  that  unneces- 
sary pains  has  been  taken  in  the  editing  of  the  work ;  but  having  undertaken  to  superintend  the 
publication  of  these  memorials,  and  considering  them  to  be  valuable,  I  reckoned  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  do  them  as  much  justice  as  possible.  With  a  little  more  labour  a  connected  history  of  the  period 
might  have  been  produced,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  no  account  which  I  could  draw  up  would  present 
so  graphic  a  picture  of  the  men  and  measures  of  that  time,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  following  historical 
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pieces.  The  reader  has  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  persons  who  describe  scenes  which  ihey 
witnessed,  and  in  which  they  bore  a  part,  more  or  less  distinguished,  Agreeing  in  their  religious 
and  political  sentiments,  they  were  placed  in  very  different  situations :  one  of  them  being  an  eccle- 
siastic, another  a  military  man,  a  third  a  private  gentleman,  and  a  fourth  a  farmer  and  a  merchant  at 
different  periods  of  his  life.  Their  style  of  writing  is  of  course  various;  but  all  the  narratives  have 
that  pleasing  character  which  marks  the  compositions  of  men  who  write  on  a  subject  with  which 
they  are  familiarly  acquainted,  and  in  which  they  feel  a  deep  interest. 

In  the  Appendix  some  papers  are  inserted  which  do  not  bear  a  very  intimate  relation  to  the  narra- 
tives in  the  preceding  part  of  the  work,  but  which  I  thought  worthy  of  being  brought  to  light*  Of 
this  kind  are  the  letters  which  contain  a  notification  of  the  seizure  of  the  registers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  which  give  an  account  of  the  printing  of  Calderwood's  History.  It  appears  from 
these  documents  that  the  last-mentioned  work,  though  in  a  form  much  more  contracted  than  that  in 
which  it  was  originally  compiled,  was  exactly  printed  from  a  manuscript  which  the  author  himself 
had  carefully  prepared  for  the  press ;  and,  consequently,  it  can  no  longer  be  viewed  either  as  of 
doubtful  authority  or  as  an  abridgement  made  by  a  different  hand. 

Edinburgh,   lf>ih  May,  1826. 
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or 


WILLIAM   VEITCH. 


Mr.  Vkitoh  was  born  at  Roberton,  in  the  shire  of 
Ciydesdale,  seven  miles  from  Lanark,  and  in  that  pres- 
bytery, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1640,  April  27.  He 
was  the  youngest  child  of  Mr.  John  Veitch,*  minister 
of  that  place  for  the  space  of  abont  forty-five  years. 
His  mother  was  a  pious  and  frugal  woman,  very  dex- 
terous in  house-keeping  and  educating  of  children; 
which  her  husband  Knew  little  of  as  to  family  affairs. 
Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Johnston,  a  merchant's  daugh- 
ter in  Glasgow. 

He  (Mr.  John  Veitch)  had  many  sons,  three  where- 
of were  ministers,  and  of  no  mean  repute  in  this 
church,  viz.  Mr.  John  Veiteh  was  minister  of  West- 
ruther,  in  the  shire  of  Berwick,  above  fifty-four  years. 
He  died  at  Dalkeith,  the  month  of  December  in 
the  year  1703,  as  he  was  returning  home  from  atten- 
ding the  commission  of  the  Kirk ;  f  and  is  buried 
there  among  his  ancestors,  who  had  a  considerable  es- 
tate in  and  about  that  town  for  a  hundred  years  togeth- 
er ;  and  his  eldest  brother  Robert  Veitch  sold  the  last 
of  it,  and  lies  there  himself :  the  one  of  them  was 
eighty-four  and  the  other  eighty-five  years  when 
they  died.  On  Oct.  4,  1685,  by  order  from  Chancellor 
Perth,  Mr.  John  Veitch,  minister  of  Westruiher,  was 
taken,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  by  Sir 
Adam  Blair  of  Carberry,  younger ;  and  lay  all  night 
in  the  guard  keeped  at  Holyroodhouse.  Oct.  5,  1685. 
He  was  sent  to  the  tolbooth  in  a  most  unusual  manner ; 
made  close  prisoner,  his  keeper  sworn  neither  to  carry 
any  word  to  him,  nor  take  any  out  from  him,  nor  to 
suffer  any  to  speak  to  him ;  and  in  his  absence,  lest 
any  one  should  speak  in  at  the  d«.or  to  him,  or  he  to 
tbem,  two  soldiers  constantly  guarded  his  door :  pen 
and  ink  were  taken  from  him.  In  this  case  he  contin- 
ued for  the  space  of  twenty  weeks, J  till  January  16, 


*  Mr.  John  Veitch.  the  father,  was  ejected  from  hit  parish, 
and  in  September  1664  was  residing  at  Lanark.  In  1671  ne  was 
still  alive;  for  in  that  Tear,  October  6,  we  find  a  retour — Mr. 
John  Veitch,  late  minister  at  Robertoun,  heir  of  Mr.  David 
Veitch,  schoolmaster  at  Salton,  his  brother.  (Inquis.  Retorn. 
Gen.  5464.) 

-f-  "  Mr.  John  Veitch,  minister  of  Westrather,  died  at  Dal- 
keith, going  home  from  the  Commission,  Dec.  1703, 1  think/* 
(MS.  note  on  Mr.  William  Veitch's  family  Bible.) 

X  There  mast  be  some  oversight  here.  It  is  not  twenty  weeks 
from  October  4, 1685.  to  January  16, 1686.  From  the  King's  let- 
ter of  the  17th  October  to  the  Council,  (Wodrow  ii.  577.)  it  is 
evident  that  his  examination  was  on  or  before  21st  September 
1685.  Perhaps  October  in  Veitch,  is  an  erratum  for  September. 
The  same  error  i*  committed  by  Wodrow,  ii.  p.  577.  Fountain- 
hall  has  the  following  notice  concerning-  him,  October  24, 
1685; — "  J.  Veitch  falling  sick,  and  supplicating  for  a  physician, 
they  would  allow  none  to  ro  in  to  him  but  the  apostate  Doctor 
Sibbald,  which  was  looked  on  by  some  as  strange."  (Decis.  i. 
371.)  The  Doctor  here  referred  to,  is  the  well-known  Sir  Ro- 
bert Sibbald,  who  had  turned  Papist. 


1686.       This  was  found  marked  with  his  own  hand 
among  his  papers.* 

Another  son  of  his  was  Mr.  James,  who,  after  he 
had  been  seven  years  a  regent  in  the  college  of  Glas- 
gow, was  called  to  be  minister  in  Mauchlin,  in  the 
shire  of  Ayr,  about  the  year  1656,  and  was  turned 
out  by  the  prelates  and  parliament  that  set  up  preL- 
acy,  anno  1669 ;  he  being  one  of  the  seven  leading 
ministers  in  the  west,  that  the  parliament  took  to  task 
to  see  if  they  could  bring  them  into  a  compliance  with 
that  new  government ;  which,  if  they  could  have  done, 
might  be  a  mean,  as  they  apprehended,  to  make  the 


*  Wodrow  has  inserted  a  letter  from  the  council  to  the  King, 
(September  21, 1685,)  giving  aa  account  of  their  having  exam- 
ined Soence  and  Mr.  John  Veitch,  on  some  surmises  thrown  out 
by  Sir  John  Cochran  and  his  sob,  affecting  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
the  Lord  Register,  as  to  alleged  correspondence  with  Lord  Mel- 
?il,  and  some  malversations  of  the  Lord  Advocate.  The  King, 
bj  a  letter  of  the  17th  October,  rebukes  them  severely  for  inter- 
fering with  the  chancellor's  prisoner,  (J.  Veitch,)  and  "  admires 
by  what  persuasion"  they  could  have  been  induced  so  to  do. 
The  council  reply  on  the  25th,  stating  more  precisely  what  they 
did  with  regard  to  Veitch,  and  adding, "  One  of  the  chief  motives 
that  induced  us  to  believe  that  we  might  examine  him,  was, 
that  my  Lord  Chancellor's  order  did  not  expressly  bear  that  no 
person  or  judicature  should  examine  him,  which,  if  It  had  been, 
we  would  nave  had  that  just  deference  to  my  Lord  Chancellor9* 
order, as  not  to  have  examined  him;  but  the  order  beariog  only, 
that  no  person  should  speak  with  or  see  him,  we  only  consid- 
ered Veitch  to  be  in  the  condition  of  other  close  prisoners,  whom 
the  council  uses  to  examine.  But  whatever  the  practice  hat 
been,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  your  Majesty  has  excluded  all 
examination  in  such  cases  for  the  future,  which  we  shall  humbly 
and  heartily  obey.  And  to  show  that  no  interest  of  ours  did  or 
shall  induce  us  to  believe,  that  your  Majesty,  by  yourself  or 
your  order,  may  not  examine  any  person  whatsoever,  either  as 
to  us  or  your  Majesty's  servants,  we  again  renew  the  ac- 
knowledgement in  our  former  letter,  that  informations  are  to  be 
received  against  the  best  of  servants ;  and  we  may  be  the  safer 
in  this  acknowledgement,  that  we  are  so  happy  aa  to  live  under 
a  prince  who  will  protect  the  innocence  of  nis  approved  ser- 
vant*."    (Wed.  ii.  576,  577,  578.} 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  John  Veitch  bad  been  prosecuted, 
if  not  imprisoned,  more  than  once.  Wodrow  says,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  council,  October  5,  1680,  for  preaching 
without  licence  at  Anstruther,  probably  Westrather.  Not 
compearing,  he  was  denounced,  and  put  to  the  horn.  "  We 
shall  afterwards  hear  that  be  was  taken  and  kept  close  pris- 
oner at  Edinburgh  about  a  year's  time,  under  no  small  hard- 
ships. He  was  allowed  neither  candle  nor  fire  the  whole  time; 
his  wife  was  never  allowed  to  speak  to  him,  but  in  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  soldiers.  He  pressed  much  to  be  brought 
to  a  trial,  but  that  could  not  be  allowed.  The  reason  of 
this  cruel  and  unchristian  treatment  was,  that  when  the  curate 
died,  at  the  invitation  of  the  people,  he  returned  and  preached 
to  his  own  people  from  whom  ne  had  been  violently  thrust 
."    (Wod.  ii.  128.) 

lough  his  name  does  not  appear  in  Wodrow's  lists  of  in- 
dulged ministers,  both  that  historian  and  Fountainhall  speak  of 
him  as  indulged.  "  August  2. 1683,  seven  of  the  indulged  min- 
isters being    pannelled   for   breaking    their  instructions,  in 
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other  ministers  that  were  outed  of  their  kirks  to  \  Nasmyth,  minister  of  Hamilton ;  Mr.  Alexander  Blair, 
comply  also.*  The  ministers'  names  that  were  thus  minister  of  Galston ;  Mr.  Matthew  Mowat,  and  Mr 
staged  before  the  parliament  with  my  brother,  were,  James  Kewat,  ministers  of  Killmarnock ;  and  Mr.Wil. 

Ham  Adair,  minister  of  Ayr;*  all  men  of  great  worth. 
They  were  all  put  in  prison  except  Mr.  William 
Adair  ;f    for  whom  Sir    Archibald    Primrose,  then 


Mr.  John  Carstairs,  minister  of  Glasgow ;  Mr.  James 

preaching  without  their  bounds,  or  against  the  test;  five  of 
them  were  continued  under  caulion  to  the  1st  of  December 
next;  and  the  other  two,  viz.  Mr.  John  Veitch.once  at  Wcster- 
Anstruthcr,  (Westruther,}  and  Mr.  Antony  Shaw,  were  incar- 
cerate, because  their  guilt  seemed  greater  than  that  of  the 
rest."  (Fountainhall's  Decii.  i.  236-7.)  December  10,  "Mr 
Ve itch's  diet  is  deserted,  on  caution  that  he 
called."     (Wod.  ii.  307.) 

M  In  1C84,  at  the  circuit  court  held  by  Balcarras,  Yester, 
and  Druinmeliier,  for  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  &c.  at  Jedburgh, 
October  10th,  on  application  made  by  George  Veitch,  writer  in 
Edinburgh,  the  Lords  reponc  Mr.  John  Veitch  at  Westruther, 


compear  when 


remitted  by  the  circuit  to  Edinburgh,  and  indicted  on  the 
charges  contained  in  the  Porteous  rolls.  Mr.  James  Veitch 
and  other  four  have  their  diet  continued.  On  December  19, 
be  and  Mr.  John  Campbell  were  remitted  to  the  council,  and 
found  caution  for  their  compearance.  They  compear  on  3d 
January  1684,  and  are  charged  with  the  breach  of  their  confine- 
ment, and  the  probation  is  remitted  to  their  oath.  They  con- 
fess this  charge;  and  also  that  they  had  prayed  and  exercised 
in  private  families;  and  that  they  had  not  read  the  procla- 
mation for  the  thanksgiving.  The  council  declare  their  licence 
void,  and  appoint  them  to  go  to  prison,  or  find  caution,  un- 
der five  thousand  merks,  cither  to  go  forth  of  the  kingdom 
against  the  first  of  March  next,  or  to  attend  the  cerate*,  and 
not  exercise  their  minii-try.  (Wod.  ii.  307,  351.)  Mr.  Veitch 
accordingly  went  into  banishment,  to  bis  brother's,  at  Stanton 
Hall,  in  Northumberland,  whence  both  of  them  retired  to 
Holland,  as  will  appear  from  the  sequel  of  the  memoir.  Du- 
ring his  residence  there,  "  he  continued  under  some  trouble 
from  Robert  Hamilton  and  his  party,  but  increasing  in  learn- 
ing and  grace  till  the  toleration,  he  returned  to  his  charge  at 
Mauchlin."  (Wod.  ii.  351.)  It  would  appear,  that  he  had 
been  in  Rotterdam  soon  after  the  rising  at  Bothwel.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Fleming  "  was  settled  minister  in  the  Scots  Congregation 
in  Rotterdam.  He  invited  Mr.  James  Veitch,  one  of  our'Scoti 
actually  indulged,  to  preach  with  him.  who  was  there  occa- 
sionally." M* Ward,  Thomas  Douglas,  Walter  Smith,  and  oth- 
ers, heard  and  convened  with  him,  on  which  account  Robert 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Bogue  withdrew  from  them.  See  the  facts 
stated  at  large  in  Walker's  Remarkable  Pasaasres,  p.  99.  102. 

From  a  letter  of  Mr.  John  Dickson  to  Mr.  M' Ward,  1679,  it 
appears  that  Messrs.  James  Veitch,  Robert  Millar,  and  John 
Baird,  were  appointed  by  their  brethren  to  answer  the  argu- 
ments brought  l>y  the  minister*  in  Holland  against  hearing  Sis 
indulged.     (Wodrow  MSS.  LIX.  art  106.) 

*  Wodrow  gives  the  proceedings  with  these  ministers. 
(Hist,  i.  p.  132,  £c.)  On  the  16th  of  September  1662.  the  affair 
was  issued  by  an  act  of  Council,  ejecting  them  from  their 
churches;  prohibiting  them  from  residing  in  Glasgow  or  Edin- 
burgh, or  within  the  Presbyteries  where  their  said  churches  lie, 
and  declaring  that  they  have  no  right  to  the  stipend  for  the 
current  year. 

Mr.  James  Aasmylk  had  in  1660  been  before  the  committee 
of  Estates,  for  words  alleged  to  have  been  spoken  hy  him  in 
1650,  when  pressing  hi*  hearers*,  of  whom  the  F.nglish  general, 
Lambert,  wax  one,  '•  to  employ  their  power  for  Got),  and  ijot  in 


against  the  sentence  passed  at  Dunse  upon  absents,  his  absence 
being  owing  to  infirmity,  on  the  said  George  giving  bond  of  5000 
merks  for  his  father's  compearing  when  called.  In  the  abstract 
of  their  proceedings,  they  state  that  Mr.  James  Fletcher  at  Ncn- 
thorne  was  the  only  indulged  minister  within  their  district. 
(Public  Papers.)  If  Mr.  Veitch,  therefore,  had  been  formerly 
indulged,  his  indulgence  must  have  been  withdrawn;  proba- 
bly in  1683.  (Wod.  ii.  307.)  The  above-mentioned  sentence 
at  Dunse,  in  his  absence,  may  have  been  on  some  charge  of  ir- 
regularity ;  or,  if  an  heritor,  the  court,  by  their  instructions, 
could  punish  him  for  absence  from  the  King's  host.  The 
distinction,  suggested  in  the  following  quotation,  between 
connivance  and  indulgence,  may  perhaps  explain  what  ap- 
pears obscure  in  the  above  statement.  In  a  cause  of  a  nonju- 
rant  minister  claiming  his  teinds,  Feb.  16,  1694,  "  The  Lords 
compared  the  late  act  with  the  3d  art  1662,  depriving  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers;  the  one  (the  act  1662)  indicted  it  ipso  jure, 
and  the  other  ipso  facto;  and  it  was  alleged,  that  such  Presby- 
terian ministers  as  continued  to  preach  by  connivance,  contrary 
to  the  law,  got  their  stipends,  as  was  found  in  1664,  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  John  Veitch,  minister  of  WTestruthers.,,  (Fountain- 
hall's  Decis.  i.  609.)  Possibly  the  subject  of  this  note  is  the 
person  intended  in  a  retour  recorded  2d  April  1824,  Christie 
patri.  Among  other  lands  of  the  barony  of  Bassendean,  refer- 
red to,  is  the  five  mcrk  land  of  Bassendean  "  acquisit.  a  Joanne 
Edgar  de  Wedderlie,  at  Mro.  Joanne  Veitch,  evangelii  minis- 
tro  apud  Woolstruthcr,"  &c.  within  the  parish  of  Woolstruthcr 
and  shire  of  Berwick.  The  date  of  the  purchase  is  not  given. 
•  In  March  1669,  wc  find  Mr.  James  Veitch  in  a  list  ofelev- 
en  ministers,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, were  cited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men at  Ayr,  for  preaching  and  baptiiing  irregularly.  The 
officer,  a  Major  Cockburn.  employed  to  cite  them,  not  only 
obliged  them  to  give  bond  for  their  compearance,  but  turned 
some  of  them  with  their  families  out  of  doors  at  twenty-four 
hours  warning.     Two  of  them,  Witch  and  Mr.  Blair  olGaU- 

ton,  were  allowed  300  merks  each  for  damages;  so  *t  usible  .opposition  to  the  Gospel;  otherwise '  they  might  expect  to  be 
were  the  council  of  the  injustice  done  them.  The  council's  !  brought  down  by  the  judgment  of  God,  as  those  icho  ictnt  be- 
procedure,  and  Mr.  Fullertoo's  speech  in  name  of  the  whole,  j  tore  tccrc."  He  was  imprisoned,  and  for  several  months  was 
are  given  in  Wodrow.  (Hist,  i.  298,  &c.)  It  is  somewhat  cu- !  kept  from  hi*  charge;  (Wod.  i.  12.)  and  now  by  the  oath  of 
rious,  that  this  matter  was  issued  on  the  very  day,  (April  8.)  ■  supremacy,  was  removed  from  Hamilton  to  make  way  for  Mr. 
that  the  council  ordered  a  proclamation  against  conventicles  in  .  Janus  Ramsay,  I.)ean  of  Glasgow.  In  1670,  when  the  ministe  rs 
the  shires  of  Lanark,  Renfrew.  Ayr,  and  Kirkcudbright,  making  .  in  the  west,  indulged  and  non-indulged,  met  with  Bishop 
heritors  liable  to  a  line  of  -^50  sterling  for  every  such  meeting  i  Leighton  and  his  friends,  Messrs.  Adair  and  Na&u>\  th  an: 
held  on  their  property ;  and  in  the  printed  copies,  it  is  said,  a  I  found  taking  an  active  part.  (Wod.  i.  337.)  Mr.  Xatmvlh 
clause  wns  added,  for  fining  tenants  on  whose  bounds  they  were  [  is  included  in  the  indulgence  1672,  and  confined  to  GiustVird. 
held  in  A' 100  Scots.  ( Wod.  i.  300.;  Whin  the  indulgt  ncc  '  (Wod.  i.  app.  p.  138.)  That  he  accepted  it  with  a  prote station 
was  resorted  to,  James  Veitch  was  appointed  to  Mauchlin,  his  j  before  the  people,  appears  from  the.  Grievance-*  of  the  diocese 
former  charge.  (Ibid.  i.  307.)  In  1675.  he,  with  Mr.  John  of  Glasgow  to  the  Parliament,  which  state,  that  **  griM-rallv, 
Gemblc,  confined  to  Symington,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Camphe II,  j  not  only  coiiventicler*.  but  indulged  ministers,  preach  sceitiuii, 
confined  to  Muirkirk,  are  summoned  for  exercising  their  office  and  pray  to  the  same  purpose;  and,  in  their  apologies  at  their 
beyond  their  own   parishes,  appointing  a   fast,  and   ordaining    entry,  avow  publicly  that  they  owe  neither  to  the  King 

?'oun£  men.  WoJrow  gives  the  letters  and  summons  at 
engtn,  (Hist.  i.  399.  400,  ^  but  supposes  the  prosecution  had 
been  let  fall  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Stair,  whom  we  af- 
terwards find  to  be  a  friend  to  our  Veitch.  Nov.  3,  1681,  he, 
together  with  Messrs.  John  Hutchinson  at  Dundonald,  and 
Robert  Miller  at  Ochiltree,  is  libelled  b<  fore  the  council  for 
excommunicato)"  (debarring  from  the;  sacrament'!  such  as  de- 
serted or  disowned  the  covenant  by  taking  the  bond  of  peace:  Mr.  Blair  said, 
and  not  compearing,  he  was  denounced.  On  the  2-1  th  of  No- 
vember he  compeared,  ami  petitioned  to  be  reponed ;  but  was 
served  with  an  additional  libel,  further  charging  him  with  tak- 
ing parents  obliged,  at  the  baptism  of  their  children,  to  edu- 
cate them  conform  to  the  National  and  Solemn  League  and 
Covenants;  and  with  not  only  breaking  his  confinement,  hut 
keeping  classical  meetings  for  di«cipline  and  ordination.  The 
Advocate  referred  all  to  his  oath.  Mr.  Veitch  denied  all  the 
articles  of  the  libels  •*  as  they  stand  libelled,"  and  no  probation 
being  ready,  he  was  assoilzied.     (Wod.  ii.  176.) 

On  the  id  of  August  16H3,  wc  find  him  one  of  the  seven 
mentioned  in  a  former  note,  (p.  -427,)  the  others  being  his  bro- 
ther John,  Messrs.  Robert  Miller  at  Ochiltree,  John  Campbell, 
Antony  Schaw,  Robert  Boyd,  and  William  Baily  of  Har- 
dington.     They  had  been  inserted  in  the  Porteous  rolls,  and 


entry,  avow  publicly  that  they  owe  neither  to  the  King  nor  his 
Council  their  entry  to  their  charges;  as.  Mr.  Xasmyth  at 
Glnsford,  Mr.  Stirling  at  Kilbarchnn.  Mr.  Wallace  nt  Lai^s, 
and  other*."     (Wod.  1.  380.)  ° 

J\Ir.  Jlltjra7idrr  Blair,  minister  at  GaUton,  was,  in  1669,  in- 
dulged to  his  own  charge.  (Wod.  i.307.)  In  167:?.  when  the 
Council  furnished  each  of  the  indulged  ministers  with  a  copv 
of  instructions,  limiting  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry. 
My  Lord  Chancellor.  I  cannot  be  so  u:«<  i%"i! 
a-  to  refuse  a  paper  ollered  me  by  your  Lordships,  but  I  caa 
receive  no  instructions  from  you  lor  regulating  the  exercise  of 
my  ministry;  for  if  I  should  receive  instructions  from  \ou.  I 
should  be  your  ambassador."  For  this  he  was  committed  rl..i*e 
prisoner.  A  petition  which  lie  presented  to  the  Council  for 
liberation,  was  rejected.  Having  sickened  in  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  a  private  house  in  Kdiiiburgh, 
on  a  bond  of  five  thousand  merks,  that  he  shall  re-.»  nur  in  a 
month,  and  not  keep  conventicles;  and  in  the  month  of  January 
following,  '*  this  excellent  person  died,  in  much  joy  and  full  as- 
surance of  Aiith."  (Ibid.  i.  3o8.)  In  the  Wodrow  manuscripts 
are  three  different  copie «  of  verses  to  his  memory. 

f  We  h«ar  little  of  Mr.  Adair.  In  Wodrow'*  Ii>t  of  non- 
conforming ministers,  he  Ls  marked  as.  coutineel  to  bis  parish. 
He  is  not  in  any  list  of  the    indulged;  but  is  explicitly  de- 
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Clerk  Register,  and  a  witty  man  and  great  politician, 
who  had  a  great  hand  in  the  new  government,  interpo- 
sed and  got  him  off.  The  rest  were  kept  so  close  that 
their  wives  and  nearest  relations  had  no  access  to  them. 

After  several  appearances  before  the  parliament,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  tendered  unto  them ;  which, 
under  that  name,  had  the  oath  of  supremacy  intermix- 
ed. The  ministers  desired  a  day  to  give  their  answer, 
and  sent  word  to  Mr.  Adair,  who  was  yet  in  town,  to 
see  if  he  would  join  with  them  in  subscribing  their 
answer ;  which  was  an  explication  of  these  oaths  that 
were  mixed,  and  contained  certain  conditions  upon 
which  they  were  willing  to  take  it;  but  he  took  his 
horse  and  went  home,  and  did  not  stay  to  join  with 
them.  Their  answers  were  not  pleasing  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  some  of  their  speeches  did  highly  offend 
them;  for  which   they  were  more  severely  treated. 

But  it  happened  that  Mr.  William  Veitch,  being  then 

governor  to  young  Greenhead,  at  the  college  of  Edin- 
urgh,  through  the  interest  he  had  in  Middleton's  page 
who  was  then  Commissioner,  preferred  a  petition  to 
his  Grace,  that  he  would  give  him  liberty  to  see  to  the 
accommodation  and  provision  of  these  ministers  in 
prison,  whereof  his  brother  was  one.  This  petiton  was 
granted  through  the  moyen  of  his  servant,  and  Mr. 
William's  fair  promises,  that  he  would  endeavour,  both 
by  himself  and  others  that  he  should  introduce  to  them, 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors,  if  they  were  in  any, 
and  reduce  them  to  right:  to  which  Middleton  replied, 
44  Quod  si  facias,  eris  mihi  ma  gnus  Apollo."  Some 
weeks  after  he  went  back  to  his  Grace  according  to  or- 
der, and  condoled  their  obstinacy ;  and  begged  once 
more  of  his  Grace,  that  he  would  give  them  liberty  of 
seven  miles  about,  to  see  if  the  tree  air,  and  a  freer 
prison,  might  bring  them  into  a  better  temper;  so  that 
the  parliament  gradually  overlooked  them,  and  let 
them  fall  under  the  six  mile  act. 

Among  others  that  Mr.  Veitch  introduced,  the  fa- 
mous Mr.  Wood,  professor  at  St.  Andrews,  was  one, 
to  see  Mr.  Carstairs,  his  brother-in-law, *  &c. ;  but 
the  Parliament  being  to  sit,  he  desired  Mr.  Veitch  his 
company,  at  ten  o'clock,  to  James  Glen's  shop,  to  see 
Sharp,  whom  he  had  never  seen  since  he  had  turned 
bishop.  He  came  up  in  the  commissioner's  coach, 
and  coming  first  out,  he  turned  to  receive  the  com- 
missioner With  his  hat  off;  so  we  had  a  full  sight 
of  his  face,  to  which  Mr.  Wood  looked  very  seri- 
ously, as  being  much  affected,  and  said  these  words 
in  my  hearing,  and  others  in  the  shop,  "  O  thou  Judas, 
and  apostatised  traitor,  that  hast  betrayed  the  famous 
Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland  to  its  total  ruin,  as 
for  as  thou  canst !  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  mind 
of  God,  thou  shalt  not  die  the  ordinary  and  common 
death  of  men."  And  though  it  was  spoken  about 
eighteen  years  before,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  it  was 
exactly  accomplished  anno  1679. 

A  third  son  of  the  aforesaid  Mr.  John  Veitch  was 
Mr.  David,  who  was  a  minister  about  four  or  five 
years  at  Govan,  near  Glasgow;  one  to  whom  the  great 
Mr.  Rutherford  gave  that  testimony  to  the  presbytery 
of  Biggar,  when  he  passed  his  trials,  (not  being  suf- 
fered to  do  it  in  St.  Andrews,  because  he  was  a  protes- 
ter, j  )  that  the  like  of  Mr.  David  Veitch,  in  his  age, 


for  great  learning  and  piety  he  had  never  known.  He 
died  about  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  being  co- 
temporary  and  co-presbyter  with  the  famous  Mr.  Dur- 
ham, who  foretold  his  death.  The  occasion  of  it  was  this: 
Mr.  Durham  being  several  months  confined  to  his 
chamber  by  sickness,  before  he  died,  the  magistrates 
of  Glasgow  and  some  of  the  ministers  at  that  time  be- 
ing for  the  public  resolutions,  the  better  party,  called 
the  protesters,  were  afraid  that  the  magistrates  and 
they,  after  Mr<  Durham's  death,  would  put  a  public 
resolutioner  in  his  place :  therefore  they  contrive  the 
matter  so  as  to  get  a  commission  subscribed  by  both 
parties,  for  Mr.  Durham's  nominating  his  own  succes- 
sor. The  reverend  and  singularly  pious  Mr.  John 
Carstairs,*    being   both    his    brother-in-law  and  col- 


nom  mated  an  indulged  minister,  in  an  act  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  at  Ayr,  22d  February  1678,  denouncing  John  Muir 
late  provost  of  Ayr,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  I, 
would  appear,  however,  that  Primrose's  interest  failed  to  pro* 
tect  him;  for  he  had  been  for  sometime  previous  to  his 
death  prohibited  from  preaching. — "  February  11,  1684,  dies 
Mr.  William  Adair,  the  old  minister  at  Air,  who  was  laid  aside 
a  little  time  before  for  not  taking  the  test,  and  Mr.  John 
Stirling,  indulged  to  Irvvine,  both  worthy  men  in  the  minis- 
try."    (Law's  Memorial!*,  p.  260.) 

*  An  interesting  account  of  the  testimony  which  Mr. 
Wood  gave  in  favour  of  Presbytery  on  his  death-bed,  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carstairs,  his  brother-in-law, 
to  the  Chancellor.     (See  Appendix.) 

f  The  Scottish  Parliament  had  passed  some  acts,  particularly 
the  act  of  classes,  for  excluding  from  places  of  trust,  civil  and 


military,  persons  who  had  manifested  a  malignant  opposition 
to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Scottish  army  by  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  and  Hamilton, 
the  court,  in  the  end  of  1650  and  beginning  of  1651,  put 
two  queries  to  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly, 
with  reference  to  the  admission  of  malignants.  The  Com- 
mission's answers  otherwise  called  the  public  resolutions, 
were  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  Court,  and  the  act  of 
classes  was  repealed.  The  resolutions,  and  subsequent  pro- 
cedure of  the  Commission  and  General  Assembly,  were 
protestid  against  by  a  considerable  number  of  ministers  and 
elders.  This  gave  rise  to  a  division  between  the  Rcsolutioners 
and  Protesters,  (as  they  were  called)  which,  though  accom- 
modated, was  not  completely  healed  when  the  Restoration  took 
place.  The  protesters*,  being  the  stricter  Presbyterians,  were 
most  obnoxious  to  the  restored  government. 

*  Mr.  John  Carstairs,  father  of  Principal  Carstairs,  was 
married  to  Janet,  and  Mr.  Durham  to  Margaret  Mure,  (widow 
of  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd,)  daughters  of  William  Mure  of  Glan- 
derston.  (Crawford's  history  of  Renfrewshire,  p.  40,  41.  An 
account  of  his  citations  and  appearances  before  the  Privy 
Council  may  be  seen  in  Wodrow's  history,  (i.  209,  315,  348; 
ii.  155.)  In  1666  he  was,  in  opposition  to  his  own  judgment, 
induced  to  accompany  the  party  of  Caldwell,  Kerslaml,  &c. 
who  intended  to  join  the   insurgents  at    Pentland,  but  were 

Erevcnted.  (Kirk ton,  246.)  In  July  1681,  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
eing  on  his  death-bed,  "  appeared  concerned  upon  views  of 
eteruity ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Carstairs,  upon  his  desire, 
waited  upon  him,  and  prayed  with  him,  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton, ana  many  others  of  his  noble  relations,  being  present; 
and  few  were  present  without  being  affected  very  sensibly* 
When  the  Duke  of  York  heard  that  Presbyterian  ministers 
had  been  with  the  Chancellor,  he  is  said  to  have  had  this 
expression,  *that  all  Scotland  were  either  Presbyterian  through 
their  life,  or  at  their  death,  profess  what  they  would.  n 
(Wdd.  ii.  222.)  From  an  interesting  letter  by  Mr.  Carstairs 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Nov.  3,  1684,  it  appears  that  he 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  January  1623.  (See  Appendix.)  Wod- 
row  thinks  be  did  not  long  survive  the  date  of  this  letter, 
which  is  rendered  very  probable  by  the  postscript  to  a  pref- 
ace of  his  to  Durham's  Sermons,  entitled.  The  Unsearchable 
Riches  of  Christ:  "  1  heartily  wish  that  this  mite  of  service 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  saints,  it  being  not  improbable  that  it 
may  be  the  last  service  of  this  kind  that  I  shall  have  access 
to  do  them.  Feb.  4,  1685."  He  had  performed  various  servi- 
ces of  this  kind,  besides  the  one  now  mentioned;  in  prefacing 
Durham's  Lectures  on  the  Revelations  in  1658;  and  his  Ser- 
mons on  Isaiah  liii.  in  1682,  with  a  Dedicatory  Epistle  to 
the  Earl  of  Crawford.  The  preface  to  Calderwood's  printed 
History  is  mentioned  as  written  by  him  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  M'Ward,  preserved  among  the  Wodrow  manu- 
scripts. His  Letters  show  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  that 
history,  and  the  exertions  made  by  nira  and  Mr.  Wylie  to  ob- 
tain the  manuscript.  Some  oCthe  letters  relating  to  this  work, 
and  to  the  Records  of  the  Church,  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix.  We  find  also,  in  the  same  correspondence,  some 
long  papers  between  Carstairs  and  Frazer  of  Brae,  respecting 
some  peculiar  doctrinal  notions  entertained  by  the  latter.  In 
1677,  Carstairs  declined  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the 
congregation  at  Rotterdam,  and  proposed,  first,  Mr.  Kirkton, 
and  afterwards  Mr.  Fleming,  the  last  of  whom  accepted  the 
charge.  In  the  debates  on  occasion  of  the  indulgence,  he  was 
anxious  to  preserve  peace  between  the  two  parties. 

What  follows  is  contained  in  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  Advo- 
cates Library:—**  The  last  words  of  Mr.  John  Carstairs, 
sometime  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Glasgow,  as  they  were 
taken  from  his  own  mouth  when  a-dying,  anno  1685  or  1686, 
by  Mr.  William  C rig h ton,  sometime  minister  of  the  Gospel 
at  Edinburgh. 

"  Being  asked  how  it  was  with  him,  he  answered,  that  he 
had  laid  aside  all  his  duties  and  all  his  performances  whatso- 
ever; and  that  be  had  betaken  himself  to  the  righteousness 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and   rested  thereon;  and  that  thereby  he 
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in  the  mini* try  *n  ^  imi*r  kirk  of  Glas- 
,  Intimites  to  htm  on*  tiny  while  visiting,  how 
u«  Ho  was  to  know  whom  he  Intended  rat  his 
or,  see  tap;  hr>  was  to  hv  his  cul  league  after 
._  death;  the  power  hsing  now  in  bis  band  to  choose 
..horn  tie  pleased.  After  some  acrtiple  to  tell  him  so 
aoon,  W*t  it  should  couio  la  the  person's  ears,  and  his 
promise  to  eon  teat  it  from  all  persona,  he  told  him 
tlnL  Mr.  David  Yui<  U  srtl  the  man  he  purposed  to 
nominal  &c»  but  not  tin  til  he  wss  near  death;  ibink- 
Inc  that  then  U  would  have  Lhe  morp  weight  with  Hm* 
To  which  Mr.  Clllttili  cardial  I  v  assented,  saying* 
fart  wis  the  man  hi?  himself  would  have  chosen.  But 
when  A-ilyifiij  bin  itig  railed  some  of  the  imjpHtrat— t 
miniaU-is  Hid  elders  of  the  place,  he  named  oth^f 
tin  i «  mi  hitter*,  for  them  to  choose  any  of  (he 
pie  lined.  This*  alteration  so  ftitrprised  Mr.  Caratairs, 
that  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  till  he  had  inquired 
ihe  iMfloa  nfW  the  rent  ireii  g o\  < ,  !  i  which  Mr.  Dur- 
ham gave  this  reply,  "  O  brother!  Mr*  David  Witch 
»-  tuo  ripe  for  heaven  lo  he  transported  to  any  church 
ou  e&rtt;  N  Wffl  lj^  there  almost  as  sor*n  as  LJ* 
Thin  I  had  from  Mr,    <  own  mouth,  nml  it 

proved  so.  For  this  being  spoken  on  Wednesday's 
flight*  Mr,  Durham  died  an  Friday  at  thrtte  of  the 
clur-k  in  the  morning |  and  Mr.  Witch  MfttaM  nent 
Sabbath,  (knowing  nothing  of  this  pn diction,)  where- 
in lie  told  liia  people,  in  the  afternoon,  it  Would  he  tbe 
last  sermon  that  ever   he  W\  *h    to  them;  nnd, 

nolflg  in  l«is  s,i,k-[.*J  lhi1  night,  lie  died  ih*'  next  Fri- 
day, at  the  same  bout  >u  ihi  morning  ih^t  Mr.  Durham 
died  ;*  as  pod  Dr.  Hattray»  who  was  witness  lo  both 
their  dentil",  did  drr!;iffl,f 


Mr,  William  beingr  laureate  at  Glasgow,  anno  165£, 
was  called  to  Sir  Andrew^  Ear  of  Greeuhead'a  family 
the  year  after,*  where  he  resolved  in  his  apart*  hours  to 
read  physic  books,  thinking  to  betake  himself  to  that 
study,  having  so  many  brethren  already  in  the  function 
of  the  ministry  ;  and  especially  now  when  episcopacy 
was  like  to  be  settled  in  the  kingdom*  But  the  great 
Mr,  John  Lhmgstou,  minister  at  Antrum,  who  fre- 
quented that  house,  (as  did  other  godly  ministers,} 
with  many  arguments  and  much  earnestness*  dissuaded 
him  from  it,  and  exhorted  him  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  his  worthy  brethren,  who  were  in  so  great  estima- 
lion  in  the  church- 

This  happened  a  little  before  the  setting  up  of  prel- 
acy by  act  qjf  Parlimmmt,  anno  1G62,  which t  whoa 
it  was  erected,  not  only  ministers  were  turned  out  that 
did  not  comply  with  tb«  government,  but  all  ehaplam* 
and  pedagogues*  and  he  among  the  first,  by  the  iD*it- 
gation  of  Pairfoul,  Archbishup  of  Glasgow,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  16ti3,  in  which  summer  he  went 
into  Murray  land,  to  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Carter's 
family, |  who  was  lately  married  to  Lady  Henrietta 
;,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Murray*  to  officiate  as 
chaplain*  thinking  he  miglit  do  some  service  to  that 
new-rrected  family,  hotag  far  north *  and  at  a  eonsids* 
rable  distance  from  the  court,  To  this  undertaking 
he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  Lord  Brodte  (a  gen- 
tleman of  great  piety  and  worth,  and  cycle  to  the  said 
kuii/hi  %)  and  the  reverend  Mr,  James   Kuktoo ;  bat 


kd  tfai  within  *  lUll»  he  ihotttd  b»  *s  well  nnd  mnrh 
better  than  fftt  in  tin  bnJ  frame  of  *otj1  he  wan  in,  hfiinjr 
made  holy  it*  God  it  lioljfc  and  knowing  him  »■  he  wn- 
of  him.  *  Being  n»k*d  n*  Co  t*ie  puhbc  Metier*  of  *  ■ 
the  time*,  he  intd,  that  it  wnt  a  very  jfreut  tfepthj  hut  if  1 
be  not  fat  uiinHiln -n  ijI  the  nurd  nrnf  wny*  of  lioH,  the  heurt 
of  l~iorf  it  uol  tou  ttfJi  tin  *«■•  ijk  ti ;  uiH  I  that  notvvithttnoJiiig 
of  nil  their  fucre*»ei  and  premilingi  of  a  hina:  tiim-  againtt 
the  people  nin't  \rnk  of  God,  He  wtii  |j«rsua>h>d  tattdtjn  bona 
tauja  triumjihtihU.  n>"  enhnried  all  hi*  rVft-ndi  to  walk  hum- 
bly will!  Cio<lt  to  lay  oti  the  dust  before  him,  to  wait  pali- 
tally  tin  hi  in.  mri  to'thun  all    maauer  of  compliance  with  this 

Sen«rotion;  the  *ooaerT  the  better;  the  ttraiter,  the  better; 
la  more  onirrrmnl.  the  better.  For  himself  he  bk«ed  the 
Lord,  that  he  hail  In  ton  re  measure  pTencnred  him;  for  God 
had  in  a  tii«  htm  raaoj  a  lime  willing  to  have  laid  hi*  bead  up^ 
on  the  block,  if  wo  be  God  hod  called  him  thereunto.  He 
said  hr  hlrnstd  thc>  Lord,  lie.  had  the*e  twenty  or  thirty  year* 
no  *  h;iLlcii£*a  for  roj  mint*  he  had  made  at  the;  service  of 
the  Lord  in  the  goffpfh  hot  he  had  manir  for  hit  thort- 
eomine^  therein,  tie  left  hi*  children  wvl  family  on  God*  who 
had  eift-n  him  them,  and  w.jultl  be   their  portico.     If  it  were 

riiHible  that  Chritt  a4id  hit  interest  in  the  world  could  mine, 
bad  much  rather  niifie  and  fall  with  him,  (*nid  hi  that) 
bland  with  anj  or  all  the  power]  in  the  world;  hut  at  I  am 
pernuadiul  that  lht-*e  cannot  periih,  to  I  am  conJidf  nt  in  th^ 
Lord  th«.*e  shall  revive  in  all  the  churdxe*  of  Christ. "  (MS. 
kxslH.JmcE.SSi  art.  119,) 

*  Tht»  account  in  condinued  hy  the  teitimony  of  the  writer 
of  Mr,  Durham"*  Life  prefixed  to  hia  Commenlory  on  tjfci 
Rerdnticm, — T>i]diam  died  on  Friday  the  25lh  of  June,  I65& 
Mr.  Dnvid  Veltch"*  death  will  therefore  fall  on  thr>  fim  of 
July  that  year.  On  Auguit  B,  1662.  Alexander  Veitrh  It 
■er\id  hti'f  of  hi*  broUm-r.  David  Veitch,  ntiftlaift  of  God's 
ITQed,  at  the  ellbrch  of  Govcano,  (Irtqoii,  Eetorm  Gea. 
4S0G 

T  Doctor  Silveiter  Rait  ray*  a  phy"irtan  of  tome,  eminence  at 
that  time,  being  called  before  the  epiacopid  clergy  ofGliwROW, 
for  rui|>lgyinnf  a  pr**byterian  minitter  to  hunt  lie  one  of  hi* 
chilr  I  re  ■).  ^nve  in  the  following  dec  la  rat  torn ;  which  ii  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  way  in  which  uittny  of  the  w*rae  penoavion  re- 
conciled themselves  at  that  perio-J,  to  continuance  in  the 
ro  i  win  onion  of  the  established  church. — >!  I  declare  unto 
you,  Sir,  before  thil  meeting:,  that  really,  1  a«i  oT  the 
Presbyterian  persuaakin  and  judgment :  and  that*  not  only  bo- 
CM**  I  was  bred  and  brought  op  under  it»  but  al*o  heln^ 
convinced  by  ele»f  evidence  from  Scripture,  thai  it  is  the  unly 
jroTernment  Christ  and  hit  apostles  did  leave  behind  them, 
whereby  the  church  should  he  ruled  to  the  end  of  the  world  i 
at  alio^  because  of  the  many  obligation*,  ties,  and  vows  yet 
recent  upon  my  spin  I  for  adhering-  unto  it:  aj  alto,  1  am  con- 


vine  (d  ifinl  Prelacy  i*  an  human  invention,  width  ilrewi  it* 
riM  nnly  Irom  some  antiquated  luttum*  in  lio*  eforrh.  And 
albt-it  the  Iv»rd,  in  hit  holy  and  sovarct*n  prvvidej»c<.  baihiaf- 
u  ii*i  (hi*  badge  of  Presbytery  to  be  uru*e*j  down*  wlicrcui^a 
have  tmrne  deep  tharea  to  your  pottfef,  I  do  dv<--l»r«*  that  1 
will  r*ot  separate  from  the  church  pf  Oodf  but  will  |tarticijmt* 
of  the  ordinances  so  Ion/  as  they  reinain  pure  amon^  oa,  only 
with  thi«  proviso,  that  thit  my  'part ici pat itqt  of  th*  eedittaaccs 
do  not  inter  my  approving  any  unlawful  or  unwarrantabU  pirat- 
tic*  ill  you*  or  any  other  of  the  ditpen«#rs  of  the  ordinance*. 
I i'S,  ItATTHAV/*      tJVodmw,  i.  p.  HIS.) 

•  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Greeidn  nd  married,  la  Jr334,  £lna> 
bath«  aldaat  daughter  of  B*r  WilHani  Srot  of  Harden.  {Dos** 
Loa  Daronare,  p,  215.)  In  1662,  he  was  oned  ia  L  OMt 
(Act.  Pari,  Scot  rob  «ff.  p.  454)  Tn  1664,  he  married  Lady 
Catharine,  fifth  daughter  of  the  first  Karl  of  Wcmyai.  He 
died  in  1665.  and  his  widow  in  t@69-  (DougVoi  I'eerage,  toL 
ii.  p.  6JL  Wood's  edit.)  On  September  10,  16S4,  the  Cow 
mil  lee  for  Public  A  flairs  report  to  the  Council,  ^  that  the  lady 
G  cad  en  is  fined  by  the  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale*  in  twenty -six 
thousand  and  odd'  pounds,  the  Lady  Green  head  in  statean 
thousand  and  odd  pounds.  The  Committee  find  reason  to 
#iit  execution  a*  to  her,  and  the  Council  approve/'  (Wpd.tL 
363.) 

f  Feb.  6,  1€62,  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Calder  was  served 
heir  to  hi*  couftsin-£/ejrnian»  Colin  Campbell.  He  was  her- 
itable  sheiifi"  of  Natrn*hire*  (Inquit.  Rator.  ]\"a«rn.  $5*)  and 
wa*  very  friendly  to  the  persecuted  party.  His  name  appears 
in  the  list  of  persons  fined  in  lCG2fo/lhe  sum  of  L.  ll^ODO 
Scots.  (WocL  L  App.  61.)  His  engagements  aa  cautioner 
for  ministers  amounted  to  upward*  of  L-  1  700  sterlior.  Fra* 
zer  o(  Fine  had  been  cited  for  a  field  conventicle;  but  Win*;  ia 
the  north,  and  afflicted  with  an  ague,  Campbell,  who  an  hit 
surety,  proposed  to  him  to  write  the  council  to  put  off  hia 
appearance,  Frater  assured  him  that  they  would  press  it 
the  more,  in  hope  of  forfeiting:  I  he  bond.  Campbell  however 
wrote  himself ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  citation  was 
renewed,  requiring  hi*  appearance  on  Dec.  22,  16ftL  On  that 
day  however,  in  spile  at  all  hazards,  Fmier  to  save  hia  aunts-! 

Siresented  himself,  and  Campbell  was  relieved,  (Wod.ii.  St, 
!77(  178.)  Mr,  John  M'Gilligcn  of  Alness,  mtnitter  of  Totter* 
tie,  be  in  g  apprehended,  Oct.  1678,  and  sent  into  IVaimshire* 
Campbell  kepi  him  in  his  house  as  a  prisoner,  and  employed 
him  as  his  chaplain.  The  Council  summoned  the  sheriff  before 
them,  and  reprimanded  the  Earl  of  Sea  forth  for  encouraging 
his  lenity.  (Ibid.  I  425.436.  444,)  Jan.  11,  1683.^"  At  perry 
council,  Campbell  of  Caddell  is  called  as  eautianer,  for  prodfi- 
cing  one  MsrlirHkoii,  a  nonconformist  minister;  and  they 
thought  to  have  gotten  hiihond  forfeited;  but  he  had  the  man 
ready  to  silt.  They  remembered  Cad d ell V  opposing  the 
Dake'i  interest  in  the  Parliament  1681/'  {Fountain  hat  It  De- 
cisions, I.  p.  206,)— November  8th.  161*3.—"  Campbell  of  Cad- 
dell  is  called  as  cautioner  for  Mr,  Thomas  Hoprg*  a  n  on  con  for* 
mist  minister;  he  produces  him  to  the  council/'  {Ibid,  i,  24L) 
(  A  Lei  under  Brudic  of  that  ilk  was  member  far  Elgin 
shire  in  the  Contention  of  Estates  which  met  in  June  l&Jj, 
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after  thirteeo  months  stay  there,  Mr.  Murdoch  M'Ken- 
zie,  then  bishop  of  Murray  land,  sent  Mr.  Colin  Falco- 
ner of  Forres,  and  Mr.  William  Falconer,  minister  of 
Dyke,  to  confer  with  him ;  but  his  answer  no  way 
pleased  the  bishop,  so  he  was  forced  to  leave  that 
place  about  September  1664. 

In  this  cloudy  season  of  the  church,  wherein  pres- 
bytery was  overturned,  and  the  godly  ministry,  with 
the  pedagogues  and  chaplains  that  owned  that  govern- 
ment, were  most  part  turned  out  of  their  offices,  the 
father  of  the  said  Mr.  William  being  removed  from 
his  church  at  Roberton  and  dwelling  at  Lanark,  called 
him  in  this  solitude  to  stay  some  time  with  him, 
where,  falling  in  acquaintance  with  the  godly  families 
of  the  place,  he  was  induced  to  match  with  a  young 
virgin  in  that  town  called  Marion  Fairly ;  who  proved 
a  wife  of  eminent  piety,  as  several  istetances  after 
narrated,  and  a  manuscript  of  her  own,*  would  testify, 
which  I  once  did  see ;  and  it  contains  as  strnnge  act- 
ings of  faith  upon  the  word  of  God,  answers  of 
prayer,  and  revelations  of  the  mind  of  God,  as  perad- 
venture  the  age  she  lived  in  can  parallel ;  and  that 
both  with  respect  to  the  public  work  of  God,  and  also 
her  husband  and  family's  case,  under  their  long  and 
great  sufferings,  will  abundantly  evince.  Her  father 
was  descended  of  that  ancient  family  of  the  Fairlies, 
of  the  house  of  Braid,  near  Edinburgh,  and  a  friend  of 
the  Lord  Lee's  first  lady,  who  was  of  that  house  and 
name. 

Being  married  anno  1664,  November  23,  and  having 
lived  together  near  two  years,  he  was  prevailed  with 
by  Mr.  John  Welsh,  minister  of  Irongray,  f  and  others, 
who  came  to  his  house  at  the  Westhills  of  Dunsyre, 
to  joiir  with  that  party  who  were  so  oppressed  by  the 
inhuman  cruelties  and  excessive  robberies  of  Sir  James 
Turner,  and  the  forces  he  commanded,  lying  at  Dum- 
fries, for  their  non-compliance  with  abjured  prelacy  ; 
so  that  they  were  necessitated  to  endeavour  their  own 
relief,  if  possible,  by  taking  up  arms  and  apprehend- 
ing Sir  James  Turner,  which  might  put  a  stop  to  the 
cruel  usages  of  that  corner :  and  then  they  resolved 
to  march  to  Edinburgh  to  represent  their  grievances ; 
bat  were  broken  at  Pentland  Hills  near  the  city,  by 
the  prelatical  forces,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  fiamil- 

and  during  its  sitting,  and  in  subsequent  parliaments,  we  fre- 

2nent)v  find  hit  name  on  committees.  (Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vi.  13, 
B.)  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  go  to  the  Hague  in  1649,  and  to  Breda  in  1650,  to  invite 
Charles  II.  into  Scotland  on  certain  conditions.  (Act.  Pari. 
Scot.  vi.  400.  451,  452,  513,  537.)  In  consequence  of  the  Act 
of  Classes,  23d  January  1649,  for  re  forming  the  judicatories, 
Ac.  a  number  of  the  judges  were  removed,  and  on  June  26, 
1649,  "  the  laird  of  Brodie  is  nominate  to  be  one  of  the  sena- 
tors of  the  Colledge  of  Justice.*'  (Ibid.  465,  485.)  On  the  in- 
ration  of  the  English,  he  seems  to  have  been  unemployed  for 
some  time,  but  was  re -appointed  to  the  beach  in  December 


1657;  Warriston   having    been    appointed   in   the    preceding 

nt,   he   was  fined   In  L.480T 
(Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vii.  424.) 


month.     (Hailes,  Catalogue  of  the  Lords   of  Session,  p.  . 
In   Middleton's   Parliament,   he  was  fined   In  L.4800  Scots' 


*  This  is  the  manuscript  mentioned  in  the  Preface. 

f  Messrs.  Welsh,  Blackader,  &c,  were  at  Edinburgh  when 
the  rising  took  place  in  1666.  At  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Alexander 
Robertson's  chamber,  Ferguson  of  Kaittoch  hesitated,  the  rest 
were  clear  to  assist  their  brethren.  Among  these  were  Colonel 
Wallace,  Mr.  Welsh,  and  Mr  Robertson,  who  appear  to  have 
gone  off  immediately.  Blackader  and  others  had  got  their 
accoutrements  sent  out  of  the  town;  but  ere  they  could  go 
themselves,  they  learned  the  hopeless  state  of  their  friends. 
Welsh  appears  to  have  taken  Mr.  Veitch's  house  in  his  way. 
(Ktrkton,  p.  234.  Blackader,  Mem.  p.  141.) 

According  to  Blackader's  account,  Mr,  Robison  was  in  Dum- 
fries at  the  seizing  of  Turner.  (Crichton's  Mem.  of  Blackader, 
p.  138.)  In  all  probability,  he  had  come  from  the  West  I  and 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  assistance  of  friends  at 
Edinburgh.  In  his  way  to  the  town,  he  could  pass  through 
Libberton,  and  thus  be  in  case  to  promise  Colonel  Wallace 
40  horsemen,  a  promise  which  failed.  (Kirkton's  Hist.  p.  234.) 
After  they  had  assembled,  and  were  come  to  Ma  irk  irk,  Aa- 
drew  Maconnoch  informed  Colonel  Wallace  that  it  was  the 
mind  of  Captain  Robert  Lockhart  and  Mr.  Robison,  that  they 
should  break  up  and  dismiss  the  people.    (Kirkton,  p.  236.) 


ton,  General  Dalziel,  and  Major-General  Drummond. 
And  as  several  that  were  taken  prisoners  were  executed, 
so  those  of  any  note  that  escaped  were  forfeited  life 
and  fortune,  and  that  in  absence;  an  illegal  and  new- 
invented  piece  of  cruelty  by  Sir  John  Nisbet,  the  then 
King's  Advocate  ;  who,  thinking  that  this  wickedness 
might  recoil  upon  him  afterwards,  got  an  act  of  Par- 
liament to  approve  what  was  then  done,  and  so  did  se- 
cure himself  from  any  afterclap  that  might  befall. 

The  Galloway  forces  who  were  commanded  by  one 
Andrew  Gray  and  John  Nelson  of  Corsack,*  came  by 
surprise,  and  apprehended  Sir  James  Turner  at  Dum- 
fries, and  immediately  after  marched  toward  the  west 
country,  sending  their  messengers  to  the  shires  round 
about  to  come  and  assist  them.  And  the  information 
coming  to  Mr.  Veitch  that  he  would  not  only  come 
himself,  but  bring  as  many  as  possible  along  with 
him,  especially  such  officers,  if  there  were  any,  as  un- 
derstood how  to  command.  And  Major  Learmont  liv- 
ing near  him,  a  man  skilful,  resolute,  and  courageous 
enough,  but  of  no  great  projection,  he  went  to  his 
house  and  persuaded  him  to  join.f     And  so  they  with 


•  John  Neilson  of  Corsack  entertained  Messrs.  Welsh  and 
Semple  when  they  were  outed  in  1662.  (Black.  Mem.  MS.  G. 
2.)  He  had  been  early  in  this  insurrection,  and,  with  Robison 
and  other  two,  ma-fe  Sir  James  Turner  prisoner.  Andrew 
Grey,  the  chief  of  the  party,  coming  up  and  offering  to  shoot 
the  prisoner,  Corsack, "  a  meek  and  generous  gentleman,"  in- 
terfered, saying,  "You  shall  as  soon  kill  me,  for  I  have  given 
him  quarter*.  (Crichton's  Mem.  of  Blackader,  138,  139.) 
How  well  he  deserved  the  above  character,  will  appear  from 
the  following  statement  of  his  sufferings  at  Sir  James's  hand. 
"  When  Sir  James  Turner  came  first  into  Galloway,  Corsack 
was  soon  delated  by  the  curate  (Dalgleish)  for  nonconformity, 
and  Sir  James  exacted  an  hundred  pound*  Scots  from  him,  and, 
contrary  to  promise,  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Kirkcudbright. 
He  suffered  very  much  by  quartering*  of  soldiers  upon  him; 
from  the  beginning  of  March,  to  the  end  of  May  that  year,  he 
had  troopers  lying  on  him,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  six,  some- 
times four  at  once,  and  was  forced  to  pay  each  man  half  a 
crown  a  day,  which  came  to  eight  hundred  and  nineteen 
pounds  Scots,  and  free  quarters  besides  to  man  and  horse; 
which,  moderately  computing  at  fifteen  pence  a  day,  amounts  to 
four  hundred  and  eight  pounds,  ten  shillings.  Next  year,  Sir 
James  Turner  sent  six  foot  soldiers  to  quarter  upon  him,  from 
March  to  the  middle  of  June.  These  had  each  of  them  twelve 
pence  a  day,  besides  free  quarters,  which  amounts  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  pounds.  By  these  hardships,  Cor«ack  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  house,  and  wander  up  and  down;  and  upon 
his  hiding,  he  lost  his  horse  worth  an  hundred  pounds,  and 
wan  seized  himself,  and  imprisoned  for  some  time.  The  loss 
of  his  household  stuff",  victual,  and  most  part  of  his  sheep,  can- 
not be  well  reckoned.  When  they  had  turned  his  lady  and 
children  to  the  doors,  they  next  fill  upon  his  tenants,  and 
obliged  them  to  bring  them  in  sheep,  lambs,  meal,  and  malt, 
till  tney  were  well  nigh  ruined.  And  last  of  all,  they  drove 
all  his  oxen  and  black  cattle  to  Glasgow,  and  sold  them.  And 
all  this  for  nothing  else  but  precise  nonconformity.  After  all 
this  oppression,  of  which  I  have  before  me  an  attested  account, 
the  reader  can  scarce  wonder  that  he,  and  many  others  in  the 
like  circumstances,  took  hold  on  the  first  opportunity  that  offer- 
ed to  complain  of,  and  relieve  themselves  of  those  calamities. 
When  essaying  this,  he  is  taken  at  Pentland,  and, when  a  prisoner 
in  Edinburgh  tolbooth,  Sir  James  Turner  used  his  interest  to 
get  his  life  spared,  because  Corsack,  out  of  his  truly  christian 
temper,  saved  Sir  James,  when  some  were  seeking  to  take  his 
life,  both  at  Dumfries  and  afterwards,  though  few  had  felt  more 
of  his  severity  than  this  gentleman;  Mr.  Dalgleish  the  curate, 
getting  notice  of  it,  applied  himself  to  some  of  the  bishops, 
and  acquainted  them,  Corsack  was  a  ringleader  to  the  pbanat- 
ics  in  Gallowav.and  if  he  were  spared,  be  needed  not  think  of 
continuing  in  nis  parish,  and  they  might  spare  them  all.  This 
went  farther  than  Sir  James  his  interest  could  go,  and  so  he 
was  executed." 

But  his  execution  was  not  the  greatest  se\erity  to  which  he 
was  subjected ;  for,  disregarding  the  claims  whfch  he  had  to 
gentler  treatment,  he  was  the  first  person  whom  the  council 
put  to  the  torture,  a  mode  of  examination  which  had  been  dis- 
used in  Scotland  for  a  great  number  of  years.  "  Corsack 
(says  Wodrow)  was  fearfully  tormented,  so  that  his  shrieks 
would  have  melted  anv  bodv  but  those  present,  who  still  call- 
ed for  the  other  touch.*'  After  his  death,  his  wife  and  family 
were  grievously  oppressed.     (Wodrow,  i.  258,  259.) 

f  In  the  list  of  fines  by  Middleton's  Parliament  in  1662, 
is  Joseph  Learmont,  Peebles-shire,  L.1200.     (Wodrow,  i.  A  pp. . 
xxxiii.) 

"March,  1682,  Major  (Joseph)  Learmont,  an  old  soldier 
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sevara)  other*  wont  west  war  J  and  met  the  foremen* 
lioned  forces  on  tit*  hill  above  Galstoun,  where,  after 

consultation,  they  thought  fa  to  halt  in  that  country 
for  h  little  time  uU  their  friend*  should  conir  in;  and 
that  they  might  be  more  conveniently  quartered,  some 
of  tin  in  w**ut  t<>  Miioehliue,  and  others  to  Tarboltou, 

The  nrxt  day  they  sent  Mr.  Veiteh  with  fatty  w 
fifty  htjthi-  It  M  town  of  Ayr  to  talc*  up  quarters  for 
ihrin  ;  the  magistrates  absconding  themselves  Itir  leaf 
w hi>t .  miijlit  1 1 r  \)it-  i-  -ur ,  ln\  rjpuij  infni-itiation  given 
him  by  some  of  hia  friend*  where  on*  of  them  was 
lurking,  did  apprehend  and  bring  him  to  a  public 
hou»e,  causing  him  to  give  btlh  t*  ioi  quarwtng  seven 
Of  fight  hundred  horse  and  foot.  The  forces  fol- 
ium in*  drew  up  in  A*  njfsjdil  j  (Ad  thrnu*yh  the  great 
rain*  and  coldnc&s  of  the   wenu  >\  that   wire 

not  uned  to  nuch  hardships  went  like  to  turn  valetu* 
dinar?  I  and  the  worthy  Mr,  Hugh  M*Kell  bad  fal- 
len tit?  hi*  bofVI  if  *>ue  had  not  tnhl  hold  of  him  mid 
kept  him  up;  and  they  carrying  him  into  a  bOttW  in 
that  fainting  fit,  laying  him  in  a  bed*  and  giving  him 
some  thing  for  a  cordial,  by  which  bin  spirits  returned, 
and  ho  recovered. 

After  a  little  respite  there,  the?  man  bed  op  the  wa- 
ter of  Ayrtownrd  Douglass,  and  from  that  to  Lanark. 
Iu  the  mean  time.  General  Dalaiel  and  his  forces  came 

Sestward  to  meet  thern  the  length  of  Surathavcn ;  but 
firing  that  the  west  country  mun  were  got  to  Lunark 
between  them  and  Edinburgh,  they  turned  their  march 
after  them.  The  honest  party  at  Lanark  being  about 
fifteen  hundred  horse  and  foot,  thought  lit  that  the 
ministers  should  preach  something  suitably  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  present  circumstances  of  things,  both  in 
church  and  state,  which  they  did  ;  and  there  both  the 
National  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  were  re- 
uinvi.d,  fur  spiriting  and  encouraging  the  people  to  this 
Work, 

The  rumour  of  Dalziel's  pursuit  made  them  that 
night  send  spies  to  find  out  the  truth  of  it,  and 
which  way  he  was  intending;  and  coming  back  before 
day  with  the  Information  of  the  enemy*®  being  resolved 
that  night  for  Lanark,  a  council  was  called  of  officers, 
gentlemen,  and  ministers,  lo  see  what  was  most  prop- 
er to  bfl  dona  in  such  a  juncture.  And  it  was  by  the 
generality  thought  most  proper  that  they  should  abide 
at  Lanark;  and  that  because  the  enemy  being  on  the 
other  side  of  Clyde,  and  the  Tains  having  made  it  im- 
passable except  by  boat,  Dalaiel  and  his  forces  could 
not  reach  them  {the  boat  being  broken)  until  the  water 
decreased,  which  could*  not  be  very  suddenly.  And, 
if  but  rive  hundred  of  the  western  forces  were  sent  to 
the  place  where  they  were  to  pass,  would  overawe 
them  to  venture  upon  the  water.      And,  they  being 


ami  nf>w  about  77  yean,  ant?  a  lay lor  to  hit  trade,  who  trit  at 
Peiitlaud  liilh  is  IM  insurrection,  iGfiti.stid  Bt  Bothweil  bridge 
\tmu\  HMCtiuiij  IftTU,  was  tnlttn  in  his  own  house  wjthiu  three 
mill*  r»T  Lanerk,  in  a  vault  which  he  dipped  under  rround.  and 
pB|ifl«d  lor  hii  fiklin^;  it  had  iti  entrr  in  bin  own  home,  upon 
th«  *\tk  of  m  wall,  nnd  closed  up  with  s  whole  stoae,  to  close 
mm  thnt  noa  would  have  judged  it  but  lo  ha**  been  a  stone 
of  thi?  WMmjr,;  it  detceml&d  below  the  foundation  of  the 
omiM>,  and  was  hi  lt?ng-lli  about  40  yard*,  nnd  in  the  far  end. 
thr  oihtr  ui'iuili  of  it,  win  closed  with  mill,  having'  %  fa  ill  dyke 
I h.i 1. 1 -i.|  upon  it.  tu  thai  wtfh  eats  when  he  went  out  be  ahull 
out  lh«  null,  and  clo*ad  tt  again.  Here  he  iheltrred  for  the 
•pure  of  17  year*,  by  taking  htm  self  to  it  at  every  alarm,  and 
many  limn  'hath  hi*  home  been  searched  for  him  by  the  tol* 
diem,  but  where  Ins  sheltered  nnn  wp«  privy  to  it  but  hit  own 
domtitir*,  and  at  length  he  is  discovered  by  his  own  herds^ 
man.  Me  is  carried  before  the  council*  and  examined ;  ennfet* 
tet  he  w&i  at  Pimllaiul  hilli,  and  at  Oothwell  bridge  ft^ht.  hut 
came  onJy  there  to  advise  the  people  to  accept  of  the  Duke  of 
nfttununith'ft  uff^r*  he  made  I  htm  in  the  king's  name/1  (Law'a 
nlenioriull*.  p.  21n.  217.)  He  had  been  forfeited  in  absence 
aftrr  Prntland,  and  on  April  8,  this  year,  waa  appointed  to  be 
■Saluted  on  the  '3Ht  hut  thraii^li  interest  outdo  for  bun  the  sen- 
tence was  cunuinutni  into  imprisonment  in  the  Eta**.  Ele  n> 
vivnl  the  Revolution;  end  toon  after  (hit  hafjpy  event  dieti  in 
hi«  own  bouse  of  Niwnoliu  in  the  clglitv  tighth  nurof  hi'  a-i> 
(Wodnir,ti.803.)  ' 


a  topped  ih  we,  they  oould  not  eubsiat  without  rietaaU 
and  lud^Eng1  twen^r-four  hours  in  sntsh  aionnj  weath- 
er ;  and  llierefore  would  be  necessitate*!  to  retire  back 
again  t  and  this  daah  being  given  to  them*  it  wotuM 
eon  tribute  to  diacourafe  the  enemy,  and  encoerage 
their  friends  lo  arise  for  their  assistance. 

Hut  a  letter,  I  may  say  unhappily,  coming  from 
James  Stewart  (who  after  the  Revolution  was  King's 
Advocate)  to  Mr*  Welfrh  and  Mr*  Seinpie,  to  come  aa 
near  Edinburgh  as  possible,  where  they  would  get  as- 
sistance both  of  men  and  oilier  necessaries,  made  them 
break  their  former  resolution,  and  march  instantly  to- 
w  rJs  Itaihgnte;  where  ntrrht  riming"  on,  and  no  quar- 
ters eon  Id  he  had  for  such  a  number,  they  were  forced 
to  stand  with  tbefrmi  without  in  the  htld*  And  i 
great  snnw  e^ming  on  like  to  discourage  the  company, 
same  of  tho  oflarers,  thinking  it  was  better  to  be  march- 
ing than  standing  in  such  a  posture),  gave  a  raise 
alarm  that  the  enemy  was  approaching;  and  so  they 
concluded  to  march  to  Colting'ton  and  sent  one  before 
with  a  parly  of  horse  to  take  tip  their  quarters.  Now 
when  they  came  there,  it  waa  necessary  to  consult 
whut  was  fit  to  he  done  in  answer  to  Mr.  Stewart's  let- 
ter. Among  the  rest,  Mr*  Vehch  was  called  for  to 
give  his  judgment  i  but  he^  both  that  night  and  seTeral 
nights  before  having  been  wet  lo  the  akin,  being  seire- 
ral  nights  out  of  bed  in  that  service,  was  lain  down 
upon  the  top  of  abed  to  sleep  and  refresh  himself,  or- 
dering his  men  to  let  nobody  into  the  room-  When 
f]i..ir  messenger  came,  he  returned  with  that  answer, 
that  he  could  not  get  access  to  him,  for  he  was  gone  to 
rest ;  with  which  they  not  being  satisfied,  stnt  him 
back  again,  and  told  they  would  do  nothing  until  be 
came*  In  their  consultation,  Colonel  Wallace,  who 
commanded  in  chief,  was  for  sending  one  of  their 
number  into  ihe  city,  if  it  were  posiible,  to  converse 
with  James  8tewart,  to  see  how  he  would  make 
good  his  promise*  They  generally  voted  that  Mr. 
Veiteh  should  go,  but  he  refused,  being  persuaded 
that,  the  measures  proposed  at  Lanark  being  neglected, 
they  had  lost  an  opportunity  put  iu  their  hand,  the  I  ike 
whereof  he  could  not  see  they  would  get  again ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  discouraging  of  them  he  would 
have  left  them  at  Lanark  ;  and  he  feared  that,  in  such 
a  malignant  country,  they  would  meet  with  a  disap- 
pointment* However,  Wallace  told  that,  if  Mr. 
Veiteh  would  not  go,  he  would  do  it  himself;  which 
made  all  of  them  urge  him  to  a  compliance,  which  ha 
did.  But  how  unreasonable  and  dangerous  the  under- 
taking Was,  you  hear  by  whnl  follows,* 

Mr.  Veiteh  sends  for  his  man,  orders  him  to  bring 
him  his  baggage  horse,  an  old  hat  and  an  old  cloak ; 
puts  all  otT  him  that  might  give  suspicion  to  any  that 
should  search  htm,  as  sword,  pistols,  &c. ;  and  rides 
straight  from  Oollinoton  to  Biggar  way,  that,  if  any 
should  meet  him  going  into  town,  he  might  say  be 
came  out  Biffgar  way*  Mr.  Andrew  M»Cormick  (cal- 
led afterward  the  goodman  of  the  whigs)  a  minister  in 
Ireland,  a  man  of  good  years,  and  judicious,  conveyed 
him  to  Collington,  talking  to  him  of  several  things  ne- 
cessary to  be  minded  when  he  came  to  James  Stew- 
art ;  and  then  If  ft  him.  Not  long  after,  having  ridden 
but  a  little  in  Biggar  road,  he  met  a  very  brisk  strong- 
like  fellow  riding  with  a  drawn  sword,  who  asked 
him  which  way  he  came  1  He  replied,  he  came  out 
Biffgar  way.  »  But,"  says  he,  "  did  you  not  see  all 
Collington  on  fire?    I  ibai  my  house  be  burnt,  for  I 


*  .Notwithstanding  lh«  difficulty  of  Clir  undcrtaLinpr,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  afterwards  e*  ecu  ted  for  tbe  at- 
tempt on  Sharp,  having  gone  from  Edinburgh  with  Colonel 
Wallace,  did,  at  th*  deiirc  of  Captain  Arnot,  return  to  tawa 
the  mite  tiight  Witch  was  in  it.  (Se*  the  Act  of  PrtVy  Coefl- 
ril  of  March  12,  1674;  in  Wodrow>  Hist.  i.  376*)  Thi*  act 
cunlaini  alto  a  state  meat  and  revocation  of  thai  aasorance  of 
hit  life,  on  (he  faith  of  which  he  confessed  his  attempt  OS  the 
biibop.  It  ii  well  known  that,  on  hi*  trial,  a  number  oi  the 
Counsellors  solemnly  PrSM  that  no  mch  asvuranc*  had  ■aas 
r***||t«it.     (IbHhSIS.ili; 
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hear  the  whigs  are  come  there."  But  it  was  replied 
by  Mr.  Veitch  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it ;  thus  they 
parted.  This  gave  occasion  to  think  what  the  issue 
of  this  journey  was  like  to  be. 

So  he  went  forward  till  he  came  to  the  ascent  ere 
you  come  to  the  Greenhill  park  dyke,  where  three 
country  women  walking  on  foot  met  him ;  and  asked 
him,  "  Friend,  which  way  are  you  going  1"  He  an- 
swered, carelessly,  "  Into  the  town/1  They  tell  him 
that,  if  he  go  by  the  Greenhill  house  into  Brunts- 
field  Links,  he  is  a  dead  man ;  for  there  the  Lord 
Kingston,  with  several  horse  and  foot  under  his  com- 
mand, are  all  drawn  up  to  stop  the  wbigs  from  coming 
into  the  town ;  praying  him  not  to  go  forward.  He  con- 
sidering the  thing,  and  seeing  a  by-road  upon  his  right 
hand,  going  down  by  the  Grange  to  Libberton  way,  he 
turns  into  it,  and  rides  on  in  that  way  till  he  came  to 
tho  Sciennes;  and,  seeing  a  sentry  upon  horseback 
drinking,  with  his  horse's  head  and  his  own  within 
the  door,  he  turns  from  him  to  the  right  hand,  and 
rides  through  by  the  Burrowmuir  to  Dalkeith  way. 
'When  he  came  thither  he  met  a  number  of  colliers, 
who  asked  him  whither  he  was  going?  He  replied, 
'*  Into  the  town."  Say  they, "  You  cannot  come  there ; 
tor  all  the  gates  are  shut  up,  and  guards  without  to  appre- 
hend every  person  that  passes."  This  put  him  to  think, 
whether  it  would  be  more  profitable  and  creditable  to 
go  back,  or  go  forward.  Reason  and  light  was  for 
going  back  ;  but  credit  cried,  you  must  go  forward, 
else  lose  your  reputation,  as  a  coward  that  durst  not 
go  forward  to  prosecute  your  commission. 

Upon  which  he  proceeded  and  was  taken  by  two 
sentries  at  the  Windmiln ;  one  of  whom  carried  him 
into  the  Potterrow  Port,  when  the  captain  of  the 
guard  searching  and  examining  him,  and  finding  no 
just  ground  to  detain  him,  he  desired  him  either  to  let 
him  in  at  the  gate,  or  let  him  go  seek  his  lodgings  in 
the  suburbs.  He  replied  that  neither  of  these  he  could 
do ;  for  he  had  not  the  key  of  the  gate,  and  also  he 
had  a  particular  commission  to  send  every  one  he  ap- 
prehended to  my  Lord  Kingston,  who  commanded  the 
main-guard  without  the  West  Port :  and  so  called  a 
corporal  with  a  rate  of  musketeers  to  carry  him  thith- 
er ;  which  they  did  by  the  back  of  Reriot  Work  walls. 
The  prisoner  now,  leading  his  own  beast  in  his  hand, 
and  walking  with  them,  thinking  on  his  dangerous 
case,  sent  up  some  desires  to  God,  that,  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  spare  him  and  deliver  him  out  of  this  danger, 
he  would  deliver  him  from  fear,  and  give  him  presence 
of  miod  and  courage ;  which  was  mercifully  granted 
him,  so  that  when  my  Lord  Kingston,  who  was  a  huf- 
fie  *  and  hot-spirited  man,  examined  him,  he  gave 
him  very  smooth  and  suitable  answers,  and  such  as 
crave  him  to  think  that  he  had  no  ground  to  commit 
him. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  an  alarm  arises  that  the 
Whigs  were  all  at  hand ;  and  he  crying  to  stand  to 
their  arms,  the  prisoner  says, "  My  Lord,  if  you  have 
any  arms  to  give  me,  I'll  venture  against  these  Whigs 
in  the  first  rank."  To  which  he  replied,  "  Thou  art 
an  honest  fellow  :  if  there  be  any  arms  let  him  have 
some."  But  the  noise  being  quashed,  the  prisoner 
says,  "  Now  what  will  your  Lordship  do  with  me  1" 
Says  he,  "  If  I  thought  all  ye  had  spoken  were  true, 
I  would  let  you  go;  but  I  doubt  of  it."  "Then," 
says  he,  "  my  Lord,  if  you  will  grant  me  one  favour,  I 
shall  easily  clear  you  ;  and  that  is,  if  you  will  send 
one  with  me  to  the  dean  of  Edinburgh's  house,  viz.  Mr. 
Robert  Laurie,  I  shall  bring  a  line  from  him  to  satisfy 
and  clear  your  Lordship  in  the  matter."  "  O,"  says 
he,  "  that  is  my  friend,  to  whom  I  have  as  great  re- 
spect as  to  any ;  but  no  doubt  he  and  all  his  friends  are 
fled  to  the  castle  for  safety  ;  but  seeing  you  are  a  friend 
of  his  I  let  you  go."  He  had  not  well  said  it,  when  a 
gentleman  standing  by  him  and  looking  toward  the 

*  Huffish. 
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Links  says, "  My  Lord,  yonder  is  a  prisoner  coming  in 
with  our  two  scouts ;  and  he,  looking  that  way,  per- 
ceives it  to  be  Mr.  Hugh  M'Kell,  which  made  him  thinjc 
it  was  high  time  for  him  to  be  going ;  and  therefore  says 
to  my  Lord, "  I  am  sensible  of  your  Lordship's  kindness 
to  me,  for  your  friend  and  my  friend's  sake.  I  desire  that 
you  would  order  this  corporal  and  the  musketeers  that 
are  going  back  to  the  Potterrow  Port,  to  bid  the  captain 
there  look  on  me  now  that  he  may  know  me,  that  his 
sentries,  that  are  standing  in  the  streets  in  Potterrow 
and  Bristo,  may  not  apprehend  me  and  bring  me  back  to 
trouble  your  Lordship,  when  I  am  seeking  my  quar- 
ters;" which  the  corporal  did,  for  which  he  gave  him 
a  shilling.  Here  was  a  remarkable  delivery  ;  for  no 
doubt  Mr.  M'Kell  would  have  owned  me  instantly 
and  innocently ;  so  we  should  have  died  together.* 


*  A  Mr.  M'Kail's  sufferings  are  frequently  adverted  to  in  ac- 
counts of  this  period.  The  notices  of  them  by  English  wri- 
ters furnish  us  with  instances  of  their  inaccuracy  on  the  affairs 
of  Scotland.  In  the  Life  of  Lord  William  Russcl,  by  his  no- 
ble descendant,  (vol.  i.  p,  169.)  M*Kail  is  stated  to  have  died 
under  the  torture;  a  blunder  copied  from  Burnet,  which  might 
have  been  corrected  by  looking  into  Wodrow.-— The  following 
extract  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Advocates  Library,  is  given 
as  containing  some  particulars  not  generally  known. 

"  The  forementioned  Mr.  Matthew  M'Kail,  then  apothecary 
in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  Doctor  of  Medicine,  when  he 
heard  of  his  cousine  Mr.  Hew  M'Kail,  his  being  taken,  and 
put  in  prison,  went  to  Mr.  James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St, 
Andrews,  to  solicit  for  him:  the  occasion  of  thu  was,  the  said 
Mr.  Matthew  M'Kail,  was  employed  at  London,  1657,  by  the 
said  Mr.  James  Sharp,  to  write  several  papers,  to  be  sent  to 
Scotland,  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  church,for  at  that  time  Mr. 
Sharp  wasagenting  for  the  public  resolutioners,  against  the  pro 
testers  against  the  Assembly  at  St. Andrews  and  Dundee.  When 
Mr.  Matthew  spoke  to  him,  he  desired  him  to  assure  Mr.  Hew 
that  he  would  befriend  him  if  he  would  reveal  the  mystery  of  the 
plot,  which  he  not  being  able  to  do,  occasioned  his  torture ;  but 
there  was,  indeed,  a  plot  to  have  surrendered  the  castles  of 
Edinburgh,  Stirline,  and  Dumbarton,  in  July  that  year,  and  the 
chief  contrivers  failing,  nothing  was  done. 

"  Upon  the  Thursday  thereafter,  the  Bishop  went  to  St.  An- 
drews, and  Mr.  Matthew  followed  him  on  Friday,  but  reach- 
ed only  to  the  Weems  that  night.  After  dinner  he  arrived  al 
the  Bishop's  house  on  Saturday,  and  the  servant  told  that  the 
barber  was  triming  him,  and  when  he  had  done  Mr.  Matthew 
would  get  access.  In  the  mean  time,  whilst  he  was  walking  in* 
the  outer  room,  the  Bishop's  son  (about  12  years  old) 
came,  and  enquired  of  Mr.  Matthew  it  he  came  from  Edin- 
burgh, to  which  it  was  answered,  yes;  then  he  inquired  for  the 
news  there,  and  Mr.  Matthew  answered  there  was  none,  but 
that  other  4  of  the  west  countrymen,  were  hanged  yesterday; 
then  the  youth  said,  **  No  more!  it  will  be  long  before  they 
hang  them  all:"  and  thus  was  verified  the  old  proverb,  as  the 
old  cock  crows  the  young  cock  learns.  When  Mr.  Mathew  got 
access,  ho  delivered  to  the  bishop  one  letter  from  the  March- 
ioness Dowager  of  Douglass,  in  favours  of  Mr.  Hew,  whose 
brother  Mr.  Matthew  was  governor  to  her  son,  Lord  James 
Douglas,  and  another  from  the  Bishop's  brother,  Sir  William 
Sharp,  bis  lady;  and  when  he  had  read  them,  he  said,  "The 
business  is  now  in  the  Justiciaries  hands,  and  I  can  do  nothing; 
but  however  I  shall  have  answers  ready  against  the  next  morn- 
ing;" at  which  time,  when  Mr.  Matthews  came, the  bishop  cal- 
led his  family  together,  prayed,  and  desired  Mr.  Matthew  so* 
come  and  dine  with  him,  and  then  he  would  give  the  answer i 
then  he  went  to  the  church,  did  preach,  and  inveigh  much 
against  the  Covenant.  Immediately  after  dinner  he  gave  the 
answers  to  the  letters,  and  Mr.  Matthew  said,  he  hoped  that 
his  travelling  that  day  about  so  serious  a  business  [would  give 
no  offence  ;J  to  which  the  bishop  answered,  that  it  would  g'rve 
no  offence.  Then  Mr.  Matthew  went  to  inquire  for  his  horse, 
but  the  stabler's  family  were  all  gone  to  the  church,  so  that  be 
could  not  travel  till  Monday  morning  early;  and  when  be 
came  to  Buckhaven,  the  wind  being  easterly,  the  fish  boat* 
were  coining  into  the  harbour,  and  he  hired  one  of  them  imme- 
diately, and  arrived  at  Leith  in  the  evening,  having  sent  his 
horse  to  Brunt  island.  He  went  immediately  to  the  Archbishop 
(Burnet)  of  Glasgow,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  him,  who  did 
read  it,  and  then  said,  that  the  business  was  now  in  the  Justici- 
aries hands.  The  next  day  being  Tuesday,  Mr.  Hew  was  ar- 
raigned before  the  Justice  Court,  which  sentenced  him  to  be 
hanged  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  on  Friday  next;  and  the 
night  before,  Mr.  Matthew  went  to  the  executioner's  John 
Dunmore's  house,  and  did  drink  with  him,  and  gave  him  six 
dollars,  desiring  him  not  to  meddle  with  Mr.  Hew's  clothes: 
and  the  next  day  the  executioner  did  nothing,  but  pat  the  rope 
about  his  neck,  and  a  napkin  about  his  face,  and  tamed  hnt  off 
the  ladder,  and  Mr.  Matthew  received  him,  and  drew  down  hit 
S8 
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Then,  the  prisoner  Mug)  ibe  rated,  he  we nt  to  the  end 
of  the  Pottwow.  where  In-  knew  there  was  a  widow  that 
krpla  public  inn;  hoi  when  he  came  and  looked  into  her 
hall,  bo  HI  ii  standing  full  of  curate*  who  had  fled 
oul  of   the  country,   lo  shelter  themselves  from  ihe 
whitra,  but  could  not    p*t   in    at    the    ports ;    bo    he 
•lipped  off,  and  turned  about  to   Bristo  DllUtst,  where 
he  Uffhted  ojion  n  man  that  waa  a  cow-keeper  and  sel- 
ler of  milk,  to  whom  he  aa^s,  at  people  do  sometimes, 
carelessly,  "  What  confusion  is  this  about  this  town 
to-night ;  I  cawwt  «d  in  at  the  port,  and  think  1  shall 
not  get  quarters  without;  do  you  know  of  any  herea- 
bout V*    Says  he,  «  I  can  give  you  quarters  for  your 
benst,  but  1  have  none  for  yourself."     Say  a  lie,  "  That 
will  do  very  well  ;"  upon  which  he  went  to  his  house 
find  gave  him  his  beast,  and  a  sixpence  to  buy  draff  lo  it 
all  mght;  and  so  left  him,  for  it  was  just  growing 
dark/   And  though  the  house  he  intended  to  lodge  in 
was  just  abof«  him,  yet  he  passed  by  it  at  that  time  to 
blind  the  Hal,  thai  he  might  not  know  where  he  was 
coin  a,  and  returned  within  a  Utile  ;  and   finding-  Mrs- 
Durham  not  within,  he  wrnt  up  lo  the  story  above  lo 
Mr.  Arthur  Murray's  bouse,  who  had   been  turned  out 
of  his  kirk  in  Orkney.  •      And  when  he  saw  him,  he 
wondered   bow  he  had   got  safely  into  his  house  in 
auch  a  confusion  ;  for  he  had  heard  ihnt  lie  irt  partic- 
ular was  among  the  whigs.     He  told  htm  how  he  had 
escaped,  at  which  he  cried  out,  «  O  desr^ Billy,  1  hope 
God  has  yet  more  to  do  with  tfcfftt"      Then  be  told 
him  his  errand,  and  with  whom  it  was,  but  saw  no  ac- 
cess bow  to  do  any  thing  in  it;  and  it   was   the  thing 
he  told  his  friends  ere  he  left  them,  thai   it  was  not 
likely  he  could  get  in  ai  lhal  lime,  for  all  would  at  tu 
confusion.     However,  when  my  landlord  told  that  the 
wicket  of  the  Nelherbow  wbs  open,  they  sent  his  wife 
with  a  verbal  message  to  Mr.  Stewart ;    bul  she  00*10 
not  get  in.     So  he  went  to  his  bed,  being  exceedingly 
weary  ?  and  his  boots  not  having  been  off  fbr  many 
nights  before,  and  wet,  they  were  forced  to  slit  them 
off;  and  they  were  hanging  there  thirteen  years  after, 
when  Mr*  Veitch  was  brought  prisoner  out  of  Eng- 
land to  Scotland,  to  die  under  a  sentence  in  absence,  as 
after  will  appeal1. 

The  BOJLt  morning,  being  informed  that  the  western 
forces  were  marching  from  Collington  about  Pentliwd- 
bill  ends,  and  seeing  that  he  could  do  nothing  in  the 
affair  he  was  sent  for,  he  resolved  to  venture  a  return 
to  his  friends,  though  against  ihe  advice  of  his  landlord 
and  others  at  Edinburgh*  And  going  out  by  Libber- 
ton  Kirk,  towards  the  House  of  the  Muir,  he  was  like 
to  he  dtfficultied  with  some  persons  that  were  riding  to 
the  enemy  at  Pentland  town;  but  advising  them  lo  go 
in  and  search  for  arms,  he  standing  sentry  at  the  town 
till  they  came  out,  in  the  mean  time  made  Ids  escape. 

feel  When  be  ivns  cut  clown,  he  was  liid  into  hit  coffin, 
which  Mr*  Matthew  hud  provided,  And  was  carryed  to  Mag- 
da1en*s  Chapell;  ami  when  hit  ftrnve  clothe*  were  put  oa,  he 
W*i  cerryed  to  the  Gray  Friar's  Church  Yard,  and  waa  interred 
near  the  ratt  dyke,  a  Mile  above  the  stair,  at  the  entry,  being 
COnviyrrl  bv  a  preat  company  of  honest  men. 

**  ll  will  not  be  ami«i  to  insert  here,  that  immediately  after 
the  ei  ecu  lion  of  the  foremrntioned  four  men,  there  came  a 
letter  from  the  It  lap,  rii<  charging  the  execution  of  moe;  but 
the  llii hop  of  SL  Andrews  kept  it  op  till  Mr.  Hew  was  execu- 
ted t  and  then  no  moe  were  panelled  for  that  business. 

"  The  night  before  hit  execution,  the  said  Mr,  Matthew  did 
lv  with  Mr.  Hew,  who  did  sleep,  aa  before  related  in  the  print, 
which  the  said  Mr,  Matthew  knew,  having  steeped  very  little 
that  night,  because  of  a  pain  in  his  head  wherewith  he  was 
frequently  troubled-  And  htrauit  no  friend  durst  gut  on 
tnournmj*-,  the  snid  Mr,  Matthew  did  wear  his  Mack  hair  stnfT 
coat  wherein  he  was  hanged  t  and  thai  fit  lone;  as  it  lasted. " 
(MS,  Jar.  V.  7.  22.) 

•  ■■  Thl*  Kood  and  wired  man  wat  living  in  the  suburbs  of 
Edinburgh,  through  which  Da'tiel's  soldiers  marched  in  tri- 
umph. When  he  opened  his  window*  and  naw  them  display 
their  banners,  and  bean!  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  triumphing 
over  the  prisoners,  he  was  ilroek  tu  the  Very  heart,— took  hi* 
bed  immediate^ ,  and  died  in  a  day  or  two."  (Wodrow,  vol.  i. 
P-  255. ) 


Hut  phasing  through  Roalin  Muir,  and  coming  to 
Glenerosa  water,  a  frontier  party  of  Dalsiej's  horse 
had  almcwl  taken  him  up*  But  being  within  cry  of 
Lieutenant  Pa  ton  •who  commanded  the  rearguard  of 
the  nppo&ite  forces,  be  returned,  and  beating  back  the 
other  party,  delivered  him  ;  and  said  to  Mr.  Veitch, 
"  0  !  Sir,  we  took  you  for  a  lost  man,  and  repented 
gore  that  we  sent  yon  upon  so  unreasonable  an  under- 
inking/* 

A  a  U*ey  rode  up  inward  Pentland  hills,  iney  observv 
fd  their  friends  leaving  the  highway,  and  marching 
up  their  body  lo  the  middle  of  the  hill,  and  a  select 
pariy  of  home  to  the  lop*  It  was  about  iwtlve  of  the 
clock,  the  S8th  day  of  November  1U6G  :  it  having  been 
snow  and  frost  the  night  before,  the  day  was  pretty  clear 
and  sunshine.  General  Ihil rial's  coming  from  Carrie 
through  the  hills,  of  which  they  sot  notice,  was  the 
occasion  of  ihi'ir  taking  of  themselves  to  that  strength ; 
and  within  half  an  hour  after,  •  select  part?  of  Dalxi- 
eVs  forces,  coram  an  fled  by  Major  General  Drummond, 
ft- 11  upon  their  select  party  that  was  upon  the  top  of  the 
bill-  Drumoiond  and  his  party  vera  instantly  beat 
hack  to  the  great  confusion  and  consternation  of  their 
sraiy ;  hundreds  w  hereof,  as  they  were  following  dis- 
orderly through  the  hill  fcttlea,  threw  down  their  anna 
and  ran  away  ;  and  Drummond  himself  afterward  ac- 
knowledged to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kirktcn,  that  if  the 
Whigs  had  pursued  their  first  assault,  wherein  they 
heat  them  back,  they  had  utterly  ruined  Dal^iePs  forces. 
M'Ciellan  of  Barjnagcchan,f  and  Mr*  John  Crook- 
Shank?f  commanded  that  first  party,  where  some  pris- 
oners were  taken  by  Bt*C)dJtaf  but  were  let  go  in  the 
evening,  after  the  enemy  bad  obtained  the  victory*  Mr, 
Crookshankfi  and  Mr.  Andrew  M'Connick  were  both 
killed  at  the  first  rencounter 4  Major  Learmont  com- 
manded the  second  party,  who  beat  the  enemy  again; 
where  Duke  Hamilton  hardly  escaped,  by  Ramsay, 
dean  of  Hamilton,  bis  laying  his  sword  upon  the 
Duke' a  back  to  ward  off  the  eountryman^s  stroke,  that 


*  John  Faton*  Meadow-head,  is  suiting  the  Scot*  Worthies* 
Veilcb  styles  him  only  Lieutenant.  Fountain  bell,  sit  April  If. 
1684.  mentions  Captain  Feton'f  beinjt  brourbt  in  prisoner  to 
Cdltibiirg-h*  "  He  carried  himself  very  oiKrectTv  before  the  Jurti* 
res;  however  he  ii  sentenced  lo  be  banged  on  the  23d  April; 
bul  wa*  for  a  time  reprieved;  and  at  length  wft*  bangrd  on  iba 
9lh  of  Mav.  He  was  willing  to  Uke  the  t«t;  bul  a  quoramof 
Ihe  Prif  v  Council  could  not  be  tben  got  to  repfiere  him/*^ 
(Decii.  i.  295-)— On  a  similar  statement  in  Fnanininhall's  I'ii- 
ry»  p.  92,  the  editor  remarks  in  a  note,  "  Tbta  wat  bnit»l 
enough,  especially  as  a  quorum  could  have  been  eatih  collect- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  banging  him.  An  old  Jus%*T  Lord 
Naime,  was  ctmg^ed  out  of  CoaH — [htd,  it  »boold  bare  beta 
taiiJ]— to  vole  for  Argyie't  con demnaiioii- 

f  Robert  M*Clellan'nf  Harmagpechan,  in  ihe  parish  of  Coqr, 
ihnred  deeply  in  the  tuBering*  ol  tbat  part  of  the  rotrntrj-;  nn» 
tier  Sir  Jamei  Turner;  and  now  took  part  with  his  fcllow-suf- 
fercrs  in  the  rssine;  at  PentlantL  as  he  afterward*  did  in  that  of 
Both  well.  Wodrow.  (Hiil.  \\<  567.)  ha»  gii-rn  an  account  of 
hit  iyfft rings  in  hi*  inipritonment  at  Dnnolter^  in  hit  bemth- 
ment  and  voyage  to  the  planmlioni  with  Pitlorbic,  and  in  fab 
return  home  after  the  Revolution. 

J  Mf*  Andrew  M'Cortnfck  w*i  charged  with  hating  be*n  in 
Blood'?  plot  in  Irehuidtnloiijr  with  Lackie  and  other  all  preabjti- 
rian  ministers-  Larlt^  wilh  Colonels  Edward  Warren,  end 
Jephsoatand  Major  Thomson,  were  elernted,  Tboma*  Blood, 
('okmrl  (iihby'Carr,  T'illi  Ai^'r-w  "NH'.nnuik,  r> r i » J  BobM 
Chambrrt,  nonconform  irt  minirtert.  escoped  (Carle'i  Life  ofOr- 
mond,  it.  269, 70)  Messrs-  M'Cormirk  nnd  .Croobthsnki  were, 
by  loine  writer*,  fupposed  to  bate  been  active  in  eiritin^  tbe 
insurrection,  being  ibemjrJre*  exposed  to  danger  fbr  tbeir  eoa> 
dern  in  the  plots  in  Ireland;  bat  the  eondtiri  of  Mr.  M'Cof- 
mick,  referred  to  in  a  former  note,  («ee  page^l,)  dot*  not  fa- 
vour that  supposition*  Wodrow  says,  be  hat  seen  no  c\  id*  net  ai 
Colonel  Ker'*  nrrcntfon  to  the  Irish  plot.     (Hist,  i.  1S8.) 

Wodrow,  (Hist,  i,  npp.  p.  7B.)  |rive*  a  list  of  fifty-nine  non- 
conforminE;  miuisterf  in  Ireland.  Of  thei^e  mtit»|  came  to 
Scotland  be/ore  Pentland,  b»  Messn.  Miehael  Brure  an>rl  Aa* 
drew  M'Cormirk  from  New  ton  Presbj  lerr,  and  John  Cruofc* 
ibnnkj  from  that  of  Lofran*  Bruce  and  Crook  than  ka  aftrart 
the  notice  of  the  Council,  who,  on  June  23.  1GG4,  ordain  tef- 
trnT  charti nsr  them  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  Pier  and 
Shore  of  Xeflh,  lo  appear,  July  37,  for  preaching  without  If- 
rence.  and  empower  lite  office  rs  and  command  era  of  ihe  force* 
to  reite  them.  (Wod.  I.  215.) 
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he  saw  he  was  bringing  on  him.*  Dalziel  sent  up  a 
party  quickly  to  rescue  the  Duke,  who  beat  back  Lear- 
mont,  and  shot  his  horse  under  him ;  but  he  starting 
back  to  a  fold-dike  killed  one  of  the  four  that  pursued 
him,  and  mounting  his  horse  came  off  in  spite  of  the 
other  three.  The  last  rencounter  was  at  daylight 
going,  where  the  enemy's  foot,  being  flanked  with 
their  horses  on  each  side,  firing  upon  the  "Whigs  broke 
their  ranks,  their  horses  not  being  used  with  fire ;  then 
the  troops  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  broke  in 
upon  them ;  and  had  taken  and  killed  many  more,  if 
the  night  had  not  prevented  them.f 

Mr.  Veitch  falling  in  among  a  whole  troop  of  the 
enemy,  they  turned  his  horse  violently  in  the  dark, 
and  carried  him  along  with  them,  not  knowing  but  that 
he  was  one  of  their  own ;  but  as  they  fell  down  the 
hill  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  be  held  upward  till 
he  pot  to  the  outside  of  them,  and  the  moon  rising  clear, 
which  made  him  fear  he  would  presently  be  discovered, 
he  saw  no  other  way  of  escape  but  to  venture  up  the 
hill,  which  he  did,  being  well  mounted  ;  which,  when 
the  enemy  perceived,  they  cried  out,  "  Ho!  this  is  one 
of  the  rogues  that  has  commanded  them."  Several1 
pursued  him  up  the  hill  a  little,  and  shot  at  him  sun- 
dry times ;  but  their  horses  sunk,  and  were  not  able  to 
ascend  the  hill,  so  that  he  escaped,  and  came  that 
night  to  a  bird's  house  in  Dunsyre  Common,  within  a 
mile  of  his  own  dwelling.  Giving  thehirdj:  his  horse 
to  carry  home  to  his  own  stable,  and  to  tell  his  wife,who 
was  entertaining  several  of  the  officers  that  had  fled, 
but  weeping  for  fear  her  husband  should  have  been 
killed,  he  lurked  several  nights  thereabout,  till  he  got 
ready  things  to  go  for  England. 

One  remarkable  passage  on  Friday's  night  after, 
which  was  tho  30th  of  November,  he  cannot  but 
mention ;  viz.  that  the  Laird  of  Austown,||  who  lived 
near  by  his  house  in  the  Westhills,  and  was  his  land- 
lord, having  cleared  some  aocompts  between  them,  one 
particular  was  omitted,  which  occasioned  him  to  go 
down  in  the  moonlight  to  his  house.  And  taking  his 
servant  with  him,  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  his 
man  perceives  a  great  many  troopers,  some  of  them 
riding  about  the  dikes,  and  some  of  them  searching 
the  yards,  for  Major  Learmont,  the  gentleman's  son- 

*  Whether  through  the  Duke's  interest,  or  his  own  activity 
and  capacity  for  business,  Ramsay  was  afterwards  advanced  in 
the  church.  "  James  Ramsay,  son  of  Robert  Ramsay,  minister 
atDundonald.  anil  afterward  principal  of  the  College  of  Glas- 
gow, was  first  minister  at  Kirkintullock,  next  at  Linlithgow, 
and  in  the  year  1670  he  was  made  Dean  of  Glasgow,  &c.  (which 
deanry  is  annexed  to  the  parsonage  of  Hamilton.)  On  the  23d  i 
July,  1673,  he  was  preferred  to  the  See  of  Dunblane,  upon 
the  translation  thence  of  Bishop  Leighton  to  the  Archiephco- 
pal  See  of  Glasgow.  On  the  23d  May,  1684,  he  was  translated 
from  Dunblane  to  Ross,  (Pub lick  Records,)  and  here  he  con- 
tinued till  the  Revolution  deprived  him.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, 22d  October,  1696,  and  was  interred  in  the  Canonerate 
church-yard."     (Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scots  Bishops,  p.  121.) 

f  "  I  shall  only  notice,"  says  Mr.  Btackader, 41  that  it  was 
greatly  wondered,  that  such  a  poor  inconsiderable  party  of 
countrymen,  so  badly  armed  as  they  were,  so  outwearyed  with 
cold,  travel,  and  hunger,  should  ever  have  faced  luch  a  formi- 
dable enemy;  they  being  scarce  900  of  them  who  engaged 
against  3000  horse  and  foot,  beside  great  multitudes  attendants 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  country,  all  well  armed  with 
all  manner  of  furniture  for  war  offensive  and  defensive;  and 
ret,  not  only  in  the  morning,  hut  twice  in  the  afternoon,  they 
both  faced  them  and  resolutely  (ought  till  they  were  able  to  do 
no  more,  being  oppressed  with  multitudes.  It  is  not  known 
what  number  of  Dalziel's  men  fell  that  day,  but  these  who 
stood  on  the  hill,  when  the  second  party  charged  the  enemy, 
and  chased  them  into  the  body,  some  honest  men,  I  say,  who 
stood  among  the  rest  and  saw  it,  affirm  they  saw  many  empty 
horse  run  into  the  body  of  Dalziel's  army.  '  (Memoirs,  MS. 
tig.  K.  1.) 

J  Herdsman. 
John  Hamilton  of  Auldstain,  or  Anstane,  was,  in  January, 
7,  apprehended  by  the  Council's  order,  upon  a  suspicion 
that  Major  Lermont,  his  son-in-law,  had  been  in  his  nooac 
after  Pentland.  Nothing  could  be  proven,  and  with  difficulty 
he  got  out,  upon  giving  bond  to  compear  when  called,  under 
penalty  of  ten  thousand  marks."    (Wod.  i.  966.) 


in-law,  whom  Dalziel  heard  he  had  received ;  for  it 
was  his  troop.  Mr.  Veitch's  man  says,  "  Master,  Oh ! 
yonder  troopers ;  what  will  you  do  V  and  so  ran 
straight  home.  His  master  fearing  that  if  they  saw  him 
they  would  follow  him  as  a  suspected  person,  he  him- 
self being  in  a  country  habit,  like  one  of  the  hirds  of 
the  place,  thought  it  fittest  and  safest  to  go  forward  ; 
and  coming  to  the  green  where  the  pedees  and 
toil  n  try  men  were  holding  the  troopers  horses  till  they 
searched  the  house  and  yards,  goes  to  one  of  the  ten- 
ants called  Hugh  Graeme,  an  honest  man,  who  was 
holding  four  or  five  of  their  horses,  and  says,  "  What 
think  you  of  this  night,  Hughie  1  will  it  be  snow  or 
not  ?"  He,  perceiving  who  it  was,  says, "  Willie,  take 
two  of  these  horses  and  lead ;  and  he  leading  them  to 
and  again,  when  they  got  alone  from  the  company,  he 
said,  "  O,  what  brought  you  here  to-night  1"  and  he 
telling  him  that  it  was  to  speak  with  the  laird,  he  says, 
"  That  you  will  not  get  done,  for  they  are  taking  him 
away  prisoner."  In  the  mean  time,  they  sent  a  party 
up  to  Mr.  Veitch's  house  to  search  for  him,  but  found 
neither  him  nor  his  horse ;  for  his  man  had  taken  him 
out  to  the  moor.  When  the  troopers  mounted  and 
look  away  the  laird  prisoner,  Mr.  Veitch  held  the  stir- 
rups of  the  two  horses  till  his  masters  mounted  their 
horses,  with  his  greasy  bonnet  under  his  arm.  After 
that,  he  went  to  the  bird's  house  all  night,  and  lay  in 
the  calf-house  among  some  straw. 

The  Saturday  after  he  sent  one  down  to  Tweedale, 
to  see  if  there  was  any  safe  travelling:  through  that 
country ;  and  the  man  that  went  carried  his  wife  behind 
him,  upon  his  fine  horse,  to  Mr.  Fleming's  house,  min- 
ister of  Strobo  ;*  and  she  was  to  send  him  word  by 
the  man,  if  there  was  any  searching  that  way;  and 
hearing  of  no  danger,  he  came  about  midnight  to  Mr. 
Fleming's  house,  and  taking  his  wife  on  behind  him, 
they  rode  to  Glenvetches  before  day,  and  the  next  night 
to  Torwoodlee,  and  so  to  his  brother  Mr.  John's,  who 
had  sent  James  Hume  of  Flass,  his  brother-in-law,  to 
Edinburgh,  to  hear  how  all  was  going ;  who,  returning 
the  next  day,  brought  the  printed  proclamation  against 
the  leading  Whigs,  to  apprehend  them  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  and  not  to  harbour  them,  as  they  would 
not  be  punished  according  to  law,  as  the  persons  har- 
boured did  deserve.  His  name  being  there,  he  was 
forced  that  night  to  fly  into  England  and  leave  his  wife, 
who  was  at  that  time  big  with  child  of  his  eldest  son 
William. 

He  left  with  his  wife  the  fine  horse  he  rode  upon,  be- 
ing one  of  the  Lord  Loudon's  horses  that  was  taken 
from  him,  because  he  had  sent  his  officer  to  warn  all 
his  tenants  not  to  rise  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends. 
She  delivered  him  at  Edinburgh  to  a  friend  of  my 
Lords,  and  went  back  to  her  family  at  the  Easthills. 
He,  intending  for  Newcastle,  and  being  wholly  a 
stranger  in  that  country,  and  fearing  to  be  robbed  by 
the  way,  left  his  money  with  a  merchant  in  Kelso ; 
and  not  daring  to  take  a  written  bill,  he  got  a  verbal 
token  to  Robert  Ker,  merchant  in  the  Groat  Market 
of  Newcastle,  to  pay  him  the  money ;  but,  before  Mr. 
Veitch  came  there,  he  had  got  advice  by  letter  so  to 
do.  He  found  several  of  his  friends  there  who  were 
in  the  proclamation,  and  finding  them  go  under  other 
names  for  their  safety,  he  took  the  name  of  William 
Johnson,  his  mother  being  of  that  name. 

The  worthy  Mr.  John  Spreul,  town-clerk  of  Glas- 
gow, being  fled  thither,f  they  took  a  chamber  and 


•  In  the  roll  of  ministers  who  were  nonconformists  to  pre- 
lacy, is "  Mr.  Patrick  Fleming  of  Stobo."  (Wodrow,  i.app. 
No.  uxviii.  p.  72.) 

f  Mr.  Spreul  had  not  fled,  but  was  banished.  He  had  been 
imprisoned  in  September  1660,  along  with  John  Graham,  Prov- 
ost of  Glasgow,  as  a  person  friendly  to  the  Remonstrance.  At 
that  time  he  obtained  his  liberty.  But  he  was  afterwards 
brought  before  the  Council,  **  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  being 
tendered  to  him,  he  refused  the  tame,  alledring  ha  had  not 
freedom  to  sign  the  tame,  by  reason  of  the  tie  that  lay  upon  him 
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dieted  together  that  winter :  where  Mr*  Veitch  fell 
into  a  great  flux,  through  the  fatigue  and  cold  he  had 
got  that  winter.  He  met  with  great  kindness  from 
Uie  (rood  people  in  that  place,  ao  that  he  was  not  only 
able  to  live  comfortably  himself,  but  also  to  help  bis 
friends  that  were  there  in  strait,  vii.  Mr.  Sprenl,  Bar- 
magaehan,   Sundywell**  Andrew   Gray,    and  James 

by  the  onib  of  the  Covenants  Wherefore  ihe  mid  Lords  (Dc~ 
ceniber  18,  1664)  judging  it  unjust,  that  an*  per*on  should 
have  the  benefit  of  ihe  protection  of  hi*  Majesty,  and  enjoy  the 
liberties  uf  i  free  *ubier(*  who  refuse  to  gi*e  their  ontb  of 
allegiance*  ordain  the  «id  Mr.  John  Spend  to  enacl  himself 
under  pain  of  death*  to  remove  out  of  the  kingdom  against 
the  first  of  r'ebrunry  next,  and  not  to  return  without  litre  nee, 
■rid  find  caution  lo  behave  peaceably  till  then,  under  the  pain 
of  l*o  thousand  pound*,  nod  not  to  go  within  %t%  mile*  of 
Glasgow,"  He  returned  1671,  and,  in  consideration  of  sick- 
ness uitd  the  infirmities  of  age*  Was  hberuled  on  bond.  (Wod* 
row*  i,  p.  10,  Siti.  341L)  Provoit  Graham,  mentioned  above. 
on  regaining  Ins  liberty,  retired  to  Holland  with  Provost  Porter* 
field  of  Glasgow,  who  wa*  in  similar  circumstance*;  and  in  the 
latter  end  of  1665,  during  the  Dutch  war*  the  Council  derlar- 
«d  them  rebel*  tmd  fugitives,  (Wod,  L  26b\)  AH  the  three 
were  in  the  liituf  persons  fined  hj  act  of  Parliament,  1GG2; 
Mr,  Spreul  in  L.I2M  Scots,  Provost  Graham  in  L.1000, 
■lid  Provost  Tor  tern  eld  in  L.30OD.  Several  letter!  from 
Ell1  Ward  lo  Porterueld  are  in  the  Advocate!  Library. 

■  J.uiul-'h  Kirko  of  Suridny will  mi  served  heir  lo  his  father. 
John  Kirko,  July  2,  1647*  (tnqui**  Relom.  Dumfries*  196.) 
ThiB  public  spirited  gentleman,  ami  Andrew  Her  of  Craignc- 
than,  ami  the  honour  to  be  the  two  ruling  elder*  who  were  pre- 
sent with  Mr.  J  mutt  Guthrie,  and  other  minister*,  when  they 
ujrt  in  the  house  of  Robert  Simpson  in  Edinburgh*  at  (be 
restoration  of  Cnartea  II.,  to  agree  in  an  ad dress  to  the 
King,  Congratulating  him  on  bit  return,  and  pulling  him  in 
mind  of  the  engagement*  which  he  had  formerly  come  under 
to  God  and  hit  people.  On  that  occasion  he  was  imprisoned 
for  tome  month*,  and  wa*  afterward*  vexed  with  repeated  Ones 
and  quartering*  of  military,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  ill 
house  and  property,     (Woo row,  i*  7,  2€9;  A  pp.  00, J 

lie  was  closely  connected  with  those  ministers  who  preach  - 
ed  in  the  field*  in  the  year  1€65,  as  appear!  from  the  following 
account  by  Mr.  Blarkader.  Reing  invited  hy  Gordon  of  Earl- 
»to ti's  lady,  to  baptize  a  daughter  whom  the  had  born  at  Drum- 
abhinock*  to  her journey  from  Galloway  to  Edinburgh,  Black- 
ader  (to  use  hit  own  word*)  "  would  need*  venture,  finding  it 
a  necessary  duty,  none  of  the  nonconform  mini  iter*  being  in 
the  bounds,  at  least  who  would  venture  lo  do  it;  and  also,  the 
laird,  her  husband,  being-  banished  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  at 
Loudon,  after  the  beginning  of  the  persecution  in  Galloway. 
John  Neilaon  nf  Corsark,  a  rodly  rentleman  who  wa*  execu- 
ted nnVr  Peutlnnd,  having  formerly  fled  out  of  Oat  lawny  lo 
Edinburgh,  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Ad.  (Adamson,  Blaekader's 
assumed  name)  flying1,  did  ride  along  with  him  to  Drum«hm 
nork  that  day  they  went  out  of  Edinburgh,  being  fo  ride 
bonic  seemly  In  see  his  wife;  and  when  they  cama,  Mr.  Ad. 
baptized  the  child,  who  was  called  Margaret,  now  married 
since  to  Menslree;  ihc  child  Whs  presented  by  Cormcfc  in  Ihe 
father'*  *b*enre.  After  he  had  baptitcd  this  child,  he  rnde 
forward  nest  day,  in  the  evening,  lo  Harndannorh,  to  visit  hi* 
children  and  servants  whom  ho  left  behind;  and  though  he 
came  most  privately  there,  aouldier*  being  quartered  not  farof!, 
yel  it  wa*  discovered  to  several  in  the  country,  who  brought 
thither  five  or  six  young  children  to  be  hnpbxrd,  whom  he  bap- 
tised nt  ni^hl  to  hit  own  honse;  and  after  he  had  ordered  John 
O^hnrn  to  bring  his  youngest  son,  a  rhild  oT  two  years  old,  to 
be  entry ed  for  Edinr.  and  meit  him  tfurt  night  at  Mr,  Samuel 
ItUfllne'a,  in  the  place  of  Auchmson,  near  Sanquhar,  early  in 
the  in  Liming  he  rode  back  (o  Drurmhinnnck,  slaved  while  near 
night,  and  with  n  guide  rode  to  Itie  said  Mr.  Samuel  Austin's 
where  he  had  trytted  bis  son,  where  also  he  met  with  Sunday- 
well,  being  on  his  journey  to  Edinburgh,  In  the  morning  thev 
sent  ;t  way  "the  man,  with 'the  bnirn  on  horseback  before  him'; 
his  father  and  Sunday  well  followed  soon  after,  and  overtook 
them  in  the  hollows  of  Menoeh  Water,  an  unusual  way;  hav- 
ing ridden  a  while  braid e  the  child,  he,  with  Sundywell,  was 
faired  lo  leave  him  with  the  uncouth  man.  where  he  cried  out 
pitifully  till  the  hills  resounded  again,  They  were  forced  lo 
lake  byway  et  all  the  way,  for  the  present  danger.  Hi*  father 
turned  back  a  little  and  then  rode  on  with  Sunday  well,  end 
rame  to  the  parish  of  DunFyre  on  Saturday  night,  to  Mr, 
VeileV"  house  at  Hills,  where  he  preached  on  the  morrow, 
being  Sabbath,  hut  to  a  taw  persons,  pnblirk  preaching  not 
having  hue n  practised  in  these  bounds  before."  This  hn pruned 
I n  spri og  1 66b\     ( B Jar kad er's  Memoi rt,  MS.  H .  3 ,  4 .) 

John  Osburn.  mentioned  above,  belonged  to  ibe  parish  of 
Keir,  nttd  was  juined  with  ihe  ministers  apninst  whom  letters 
were  directed  'January  25,  1666.  alleging,  *'  the  said  John  Os- 
hurn  does  tjresurne  to  take  upon  hioi  lo  be  an  officer  for  giving 
notice  to  the  people  of  the  said  unlawful  meeting*,  and  accor- 


McDtigald,  with  «ome  otheret  who  fliajed  all  win- 
ter, 

One  of  hia  greatest  and  ktnde*t  friends  waa  Madam 
Johnson,  wife  to  Mr,  William  Johnson  of  Hippie  s  worth, 
whoj  at  that  timer  was  present  Mayor  of  Neweaitle, 
who  did  often  yiiit  hitn  incognttot  especially  in  hit 
sickness*  letting  him  want  nothing.  And  when  he 
began  to  recover  of  hut  flnx  tabled  htm  in  ihe  counuy 
with  an  independent  minister,  that  lie  might  ha*e* 
better  air  for  his  health;  and  took  him  alouf  with  her 
as  her  chaplain  to  Natsborrow  Spat*  which  was  an 
occasion  to  acquaint  htm  with  many  persons  in  the 
several  counties  about,  such  as  General  Veaablea  whn 
Hved  at  West  Cheater,f  and  Justice  Sharpleee  at 
Blakeburn,  with  merchants  about  LeedSn,  Wakefield, 
and  other  places  of  that  country*  who  earnestly  invi- 
ted htm  to  come  and  sojourn  with  them.  VenabUs 
earnestly  solicited  the  lady  Johnson  to  let  Mr,  Veiieh 
to  go  in  lo  his  coach  with  him,  and  slay  with  him  the 
next  winter;  hut  he  desired  ihe  jady  not  to  grant  it  till  be 
went  back  with  her,  and  got  things  fit  for  such  a  journey* 

After  ho  returned  with  ihe  lady*  h«  long**!  to  see  his 
wife  nttd  family,  and  know  what  was  become  of  them; 
hearing  lliat  she  was  greatly  Tno!ee-U<d  with  parties  of 
troopers,  who  ordinarily  came  in  the  night  {offering  to 
break  up  her  doors  if  she  did  not  quickly  open)  to  search 
for  her  husband,  and  also  for  Major  Learinont,  who  lived 
within  two  milfs.  And  tjiey  being  often  disappointed 
of  their  design,  made  use  of  a  lualig-uaut  laird  tiad 
lady  who  lived  hard  by,  to  inform  lb  era  when  he  came 
borne  j  and  coming  some  weeks  after  to  that  bouse 
first  to  get  information,  they  told  that  they  never  heard 
of  bis  coming  home,  and  it  were  a  pity  to  disturb  sach 
a  good  gentlewoman,  who  was  big  with  child  :  and, 
giving  them  drink,  persuaded  them  to  pass  hy  to  the 
major!  house.  Here  was  a  special  hand  of  God,  for 
that  night  Mr.  Veitch  was  com©  home,  and  they  would 
have  undoubtedly  found  him  aod  bis  horse  both. 
But  he  that  evening  went  away,  and  advised  bis  wife 
to  give  up  the  farm  and  go  to  Edinburgh  where  she 
might  live  quietly  :  and  he  returning  to  Newcastle, 
Justice  Sharpless,  who  lived  at  a  hundred  miles  dis- 
tance in  Lancashire,  sent  his  son  to  conduct  bim  into 
the  country,  where  he  sojourned  with  him  and  Gen- 


ding|yt  from  time  to  time* doth  acquaint  them  herewith.  *  ( Wod. 
L  254,  235.)  Hi*  own  account  or  his  su  He  rings  is  here  tobjoio- 
ed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Advocates  Library,  M  In  the  fint 
place  when  the  ministers  came  to  preach  in  ihe  hill*,  to  wot, 
when  Mr.  John  Welsh „  Mr,  Gabriel  Sample,  and  oilier  eight 
with  them  were  denunced,  and  I  was  also  denuaced  with  them, 
a*  being  muntan  hetldall,  a*  like  ways  afturhend  1  wa*  forced  to 
flee,  and  afterward  returning  homet  via*  apprehended  at  my 
mooter'*  harvest  by  a  party  of  Turner's  men;  being  taken  lo 
Dumfrieqc,  was  interrogate  whoe  they  were  that  preached,  and 
who  were  auditors  of  my  acquaintance;  the  which  I  a b*olu te- 
lle refused  upon  all  hazards.  Thence  he  put  me  in  the  ibivet 
holt*  and  threatened  me  by  starving,  keeping  the  key  the  space 
of  three  day*  himself*  thinking  to  make  me  conies*  who  me  I 
knew  to  be  preacher*  and  hearers,  ihe  which  I  absolute  tie  re- 
fused; afterward*  my  wife  went  to  one  of  the  tune  bailies,  de- 
.■  1  ii  i 1 1 lt  I;''  I" . i r i »  iku-.h<  would  pofi  to  F.r  inburir b  and  complain. 
Afterward  I  was  brought  out  of  the  prison,  and  waa  put  in  an- 
other, where  I  received  meat  and  drink,  otherwaye*  I  bad  itef- 
ved.'^  (No.G.  MS.  XL  art.  54,) 

*  Knaresbnimnfh,  a  town  in  the  North  Riding;  of  Yorkshire, 

rleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Nid,  on  a  rugged  rottg-h  rotk. 
t  i*  farnons  for  four  medicinal  springs,  and  is  18  nitle*  W.  br 
N.  of  York.  (Walker's  Gaselleer.)"  And  now  faftji  Sir  Ma 
Reresbv)  Lord  Fairfaii,  a  Roman  Catholic*  and  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  North  Riding,  being  at  York,  observed  lo  me,  '*  it 
could  be  for  no  good  ends  that  the  Lords  Devonshire  and  Dan- 
by  were  coine  down  to  the  country;  though  the  former  preten- 
ded he  wa*  only  tome  to  view  his  estate,  and  the  latter  to 
drink  the  water*  of  Knair*boroughVp  Oct  4,  1S6S,  (Rereaby1* 
Memoirs,  p.  275—6,) 

+  Thi*  j*  the  city  Chester,  a*  evidently  appears  from  what 
follows.  After  ihe  battle  of  Naseby,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  states, 
that  "  Fairfax  looke  again  the  towne  of  Lier eater,  and  weat 
into  the  west,  relieved  Tun n ton,  tooke  Bristol,  and  msnv  olher 
garrison*.  West  Chester  nltoe  and  other  place*  were  taken 
iJmt  way."—  (Life  of  Col.  Hulch.  p.  253 »>- The  king  when  at 
York  sent  a  message  to  the  parliament,  that  he  wo*  going  to 
Ireland,  and  would  form  s  guard  tit  West  Chester.   (Ibid.  AS. i 
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eral  Venables*  many  months :  then  came  to  Leeds* 
where  his  acquaintances  there  he  had  gotten  at  the 
Well  made  him  very  welcome.  Among  all  these 
parts  he  preached  to  the  people  as  conveniency  offered, 
it  being  a  persecuting  time. 

From  thence  he  was  invited  to  go  to  London,  where 
he  sometimes  preached  in  meeting-houses,  particularly 
for  Mr.  Nichol  Blakie.f  ooe  Sabbath  day,  on  Luke 
19,  41,  42.  "  If  thou  hadst  known  in  this  thy  day," 
&c.  where  there  happened  to  be  some  hearers  who 
were  esteemed  to  be  spies,  (which  was  a  Court  trick 
at  that  time)  who  cried  out  after  the  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced, treason,  treason  ;  which  surprised  and  fright- 
ened Mr.  Blakie  and  the  people ;  but  the  famous  Colo- 


*  Colonel  Venables  arrived  at  Dublin  with  reinforcements 
to  the  Parliament's  troops  in  July  1649.  (Carte's  Ormond,  ii. 
78.)  He  was  employed  in  Ireland,  and  was  in  Cromwell's  Par- 
liament, which  met  September  3, 1654,)  for  the  counties  of 
Downe,  Antrim,  and  Armagh.  (History  of  Irish  Parliament, 
it.  242-3.)  His  attempts  in  1650,  to  induce  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  to  own  the  Ramp  Parliament,  proved  abortive.— 
(Historical  Essay  upon  the  Loyalty  of  Presbyterians,  p,  288 — 
297.)— I"  1655,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  St.  Domingo, 
under  the  command  of  Pen  and  "  General  Venables.  a  gentle- 
man of  a  good  family  in  Cheshire,  who  had  served  lone  in  the 
army  in  the  condition  of  a  Colonel,  and  was  then  called  out  o( 
Ireland  to  command  this  expedition."  Clarendon  says,  that 
both  these  officers  were  well  affected  to  the  King's  service, 
and  had,  unknown  to  one  another,  signified  so  much  to  him; 
bat  he  wished  them  to  reserve  their  affections  to  a  more  pro- 
per season.  (History  vi.  739.)  Having  failed  in  the  attempt 
on  St.  Domingo,  the  object  of  the  expedition,  though  they 
succeeded  in  a  descent  on  Jamaica,  Cromwell  was  so  highly  in- 
censed that  at  their  return  he  committed  them  for  some  time 
to  the  tower,  and  could  never  be  persuaded  to  trust  either  of 
them  again.— (Ibid.  744.)— In  1663  Venables  was  examined  on 
the  Marquis  of  Antrim's  alleged  correspondence  with  Crom- 
well or  his  officers.— ( Carte's  Ormond,  ii.  279.) 
^  f  Mr.  Nichol  Blackie,  or  Blakie,  was  author  of  some  Ser- 
mons under  the  title  Lazarus  Redivivus,  published  in  1671  at 
London,  where  they  had  been  preached  about  the  period  when 
Veitch  was  occasionally-  with  him.  They  were  reprinted  at 
Edinburgh  in  1760,  with  a  preface  by  the  Reverend  Adam 
Gib,  who  bad  looked  in  vain  for  the  author's  name  in  Calamy's 
Account  of  non-conforming  ministers,  but  appears  to  have  had 
do  suspicion  of  his  being  a  Scotchman.  Tnis,  however,  was 
the  fact.  Mr.  Alexander  Shields  mentions  his  having  gone  to 
London  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  one  Mr.  Blackie  a 
Scottish  minister. — (Minutes  of  the  general  meeting  of  United 
Societies,  MS.  p.  172.  Advocates  Library.)  On  looking  into 
Wod row's  List  of  Scottish  non-conforming  ministers,  I  find 
Mr.  Blackie  ejected,  by  the  Glasgow  act  in  1662,  from  Rober- 
ton  in  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  the  very  parish  in  which 
Veitch's  father  had  been  minister,  and  from  which  he  was  dri- 
yen,  after  45  years  ministrations.  But  it  does  not  appear  whe- 
ther Blackie  was  inducted  to  the  parish  after  Veitch's  ejection, 
or  had  been  previously  settled  as  assistant  and  successor  to 
him.  At  any  rate,  both  were  turned  out  before  this  time,  and 
Veitch's  acquaintance  with  Blackie  is  accounted  for.  Mr. 
Blackie  survived  the  Revolution,  but  I  know  not  if  he  ever  re- 
turned to  Scotland. 

From  a  passage  of  his  Sermons,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Blac- 
kie was  one  of  those  who  preached  to  the  people  of  London,  in 
1665  and  1666,  on  occasion  of.  the  plague  and  burning  of  the 
city.  ••  Was  not  this  a  hopeful  beginning,  to  see  a  people  com- 
ing out  of  the  fire  and  from  the  plague — trembling  and  melted 
down  at  Christ's  feet?  Then  you  make  trembling,  and  he  ex- 
alted you,  by  sending  forth  from  these  flames,  the  cooling  wa- 
ters of  the  sanctuary,  that  run  plentifully  towards  vou,  when 
the  gospel  had  a  free  passage,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  supreme 
authority,  for  several  years."  (Lazarus  Rcdivivus,  p.  17.  ed. 
Glasgow,  1795.)  "  One  great  benefit  (says  Mr.  Baxter)  the 
plague  brought  to  the  city;  that  is,  it  occasioned  the  silenced 
ministers,  more  openly  and  laboriously  to  preach  the  gospel,  to 
the  exceeding  comfort  and  profit  of  the  people;  insomuch,  that 
to  this  day  the  freedom  of  preaching,  which  this  occasion- 
ed, cannot,  by  the  daily  guards  of  soldiers,  nor  by  the  impris- 
onments of  multitudes,  be  restrained.  The  ministers  that 
were  silenced  for  non-  con  fortuity,  had,  ever  since  1662,  done 
their  work  very  privately,  and  to  a  few  (not  so  much  through 
their  timorousness,  as  their  loathness  to  offend  the  king,  and 
in  hopes  still  that  their  forbearance  might  procure  them  some 
liberty;  and  through  some  timorousness  of  the  people  that 
should  hear  them.)  And  when  the  plague  grew  hot,  most  of 
the  conformable  ministers  fled,  and  left  their  flocks,  i.i  the  time 
of  iheir  extremity:  whtreupon  divers  non-conformists  pity- 
ing the  dying  aiuf  distressed  people,  that  had  none  to  call  the 
impenitent  to  repentance,  nor  to  help  men  to  prepare  for  ano- 
ther world ;  nor  to  comfort  them  in  their  terrors,  when  about 


nel  Blood,  who  went  then  under  the  name  of  Allan,* 
with  some  of  his  accomplices,  sitting  near  the  only 
door  of  the  meeting-house,  while  the  others  who  cried 
were  on  the  far  side  of  the  pulpit,  Colonel  Blood  stands 
up,  saying, "  Good  people,  what  are  these  that  cry  trea- 
son, treason  1  We  have  heard  nothing  hot  reason,  rea- 
son. You  that  are  in  the  passage  there  stand  still, 
and  you  who  are  betwixt  and  the  pulpit,  make  way 
for  the  minister  to  come  tome,  and  I'll  carry  him 
safe  to  his  chamber."  And  so  he  did,  and  we  heard 
no  more  of  that  business. 

Thus  did  Mr.  Veitch  travel  from  place  to  place, 
sometimes  at  London,  sometimes  at  Nottingham, 
sometimes  in  Cheshire,  and  sometimes  in  Lancashire ; 
and  stayed  frequently  at  Mr.  Scurr's  house  at  Hague- 
hall,  five  miles  off  Leeds  ;  and  preached  much  at  the 
meeting-house  of  Topcliff-hall  about  three  miles  from 
Leeds ;  f    and  sometimes  in  Northumberland,  espe- 


10,000  died  in  a  week,  resolved  that  no  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  any  mortal  men  whosoever,  could  justify  them  for  neglect- 
ing of  men's  souls  and  bodies  in  such  extremities;  do  more 
than  they  can  justify  parents  for  famishing  their  children  to 
death:  And  that  when  Christ  shall  say,  inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not  to  one  of  these  ye  did  it  not  to  me:  it  will  be  poor  ex- 
cuse to  say.  Lord,  I  was  forbidden  "by  the  law."  (Life  of  Bax- 
ter, part  ui.  p.  2.)  The  pious  intrepidity  with  which  one  of 
these  ministers  (Mr.  Thomas  Vincent,  author  of  a  well  known 
Catechism,)  dovoted  himself  to  this  perilous  work  of  love, 
surpasses  any  of  the  justly-lauded  labours  of  the  philanthropic 
Howard.  To  the  arguments  employed  to  persuade  him  not 
to  expose  his  valuable  life,  by  his  brethren  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  dissuading  him  from  his  purpose,  Vincent  replied, 
44  that  he  had  very  seriously  considered  the  matter  before  be 
had  come  to  a  resolution :  be  had  carefully  examined  the  state 
of  his  own  soul,  and  could  look  death  in  toe  face  with  comfort. 
He  thought  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  aucb  vast 
numbers  of  dying  people  should  have  tome  spiritual  assistance. 
He  could  have  no  prospect  of  service  in  the  exercise  of  bis  min- 
istry through  his  whole  life  like  that  which  now  offered  itself. 
He  had  often  committed  the  case  and  himself  to  God  in  prayer; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  had  solemnly  devoted  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  souls  upon  this  occasion;  and  therefore  hoped 
none  of  them  would  endeavour  to  weaken  bis  hands  in  this 
work."  "When  the  ministers  present  had  heard  him  oat, 
they  unanimously  declared  their  satisfaction  and  joy,  that  they 
apprehended  the  matter  was  of  God,  and  concurred  in  their 
prayers  for  his  protection  and  success.  He  went  out  hereupon 
to  his  work  with  the  greatest  firmness  and  assiduity.  He  con- 
stantly preached  every  Lord's  day  through  the  whole  visitation 
in  some  parish  church.  His  subjects  were  the  most  moving 
and  important,  and  his  management  of  them  most  pathetic  ana 
searching.  The  awfulnessof  the  judgment,  then  every  where 
obvious,  gave  a  peculiar  edge  to  tne  preacher  and  his  auditors. 
It  was  a  general  inquiry  throueh  the  preceding  week,  where 
he  was  to  preach:  multitudes  followed  nim  wherever  he  went: 
and  several  were  awakened  by  every  sermon.  He  visited  all 
that  sent  for  him,  without  fear,  and  did  the  best  be  could  for 
them  in  their  extremity,  especially  to  save  their  souls  from 
death.  And  it  pleased  God  to  take  particular  care  of  him;  for 
though  the  whole  number  reckoned  to  die  of  the  plague  in 
London  this  year  was  68,596,  and  seven  persons  died  of  it  in 
the  family  where  he  lived,  he  continued  in  perfect  health  all 
the  while,  and  was  afterwards  useful,  by  his  unwearied  labours, 
to  a  numerous  congregation,  till  the  ye«r  1678,  when  he  died  at 
Haxton."  (Palmer's  Non-con formist's  Memorial,  vol.  i.  p. 
125-6.) 

*  "  Thomas  Allen,  the  pretended  doctor,  was  really  Mr. 
Blood,  under  that  fictitious  name.  (Biographia  Britanoica, 
vol.  ii.  p.  365.  Last  edition.)  This  singular  character  comes  to 
be  mentioned  again  in  the  memoir. 

f  It  is  evident  that  the  parts  of  England  frequented  by  Veitch 
abounded  with  non-conformists.  They  had  been  deprived  of 
their  ministers  by  the  act  of  Uniformity,  and  by  subsequent 
procedure.  The  following  notices  relate  to  the  places  mention- 
ed in  the  text. 

Hague-Hall. — Mr.  Leonard  Scurr,  ejected  from  Beeston, 
was  a  native  of  Pontefrnct,  and  had  a  good  estate  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. About  1680  he  and  his  family  were  murdered. 
The  murderers  fled  to  Ireland,  but  were  apprehended.  (Pal- 
mer's Non-conf.  Memorial,  vol.  ii.  p.  555.)  Mr.  Gamaliel 
Marsden,  ejected  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin*  in  1660,  and 
from  a  chapel  near  Halifax  in  1662.  "  He  afterwards  went  in- 
to Holland,  and  at  his  return  taught  some  young  students  at 
Hague- Hall  philosophy,"  &c.  He  died  May  28, 1681.  (Ibid, 
p.  563.) 

Topclxff~HaU.--Mr.  Christopher  Marshall,  ejected  from 
Woodkirk  hi  1662;  preached  id  1672  at  Topcliff-Hall.    He 


cially  in  Keedsdale  and  the  borders  thereabout,  until  the 
year  of  God  1671.  Being  prevailed  with  by  that  pro- 
pi  a  to  bring  his  family  into  tin*  north,  that  he  mtghi 
m  some  way  useful  among  them,  he  removed  his  wife 
and  two  sons,  William  and  Samuel,  in  creel e,  from 
Edinburgh  into  a  village  called  Falalies,  farming  a 
piece  of  ground  from  Charles  Hall,  who  was  owner 
of  that  place  and  village,  within  the  parish  of  Rod- 
berry  in  North umberlamL  After  florae  years  wander- 
ing, he  had  found  that  lot  much  embittered  with  his 
great  and  almost  continual  distance  from  his  wife  and 
family,  as  also  with  the  great  troubles  they  under- 
went, (parties  of  soldiers  besetting  and  breaking  up 
the  doors  at  midnight,)  so  that  he  resolved  to  trans- 
port them  into  Northumberland  ;  neither  his  affection 
nor  ability  serving  to  carry  them  farther  at  that  time., 
lie  being  forfeit  life  and  fortune  and  all  that  he  had 
taken  from  him,  except  a  little  they  knew  not  of. 

But  they  were  not  well  settled  there  (though  in  a 
moorish  retired  place)  when  their  neighbours  of  the 
Romish  gang,  which  abound  there,  did  stir  up  the 
Lord  White rinpton  *  to  tnar  some  small  meetings  that 
ho  had.  It  being  about  the  time  of  the  £  nglish  io- 
dulgHuee,  |  he  pretended  a  commission  to  apprehend 
and  secure  all  ministers  that  had  not  the  king's  license, 
and  thinking  belike  that  this  stranger  had  scarce 
friends  or  time  to  procure  one  of  the  licences,  he, 
accompanied  with  Esquire Thorn  ton  4  a  great  ftoman- 
ist,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  came  to  the  minis- 
ter's landlord,  whom  they  sent  to  see  for  the  license, 
and  finding  one,  which  indeed  was  come  hot  the 
preceding  day,  went  away  with  a  great  disappointment. 

This  liberty  occasioned  him  to  be  called  five  miles 
farther  into  the  country,  and  to  farm  aa  house  suitable 
to  the  work,  called  HammmhaH,  belonging  to  Major 
Babington,|]  where  the  auditory  increased  daily.     The 


died  in  J 673,  flh id.  579.)  Mr.  Jame*  Calvert  "  hid  Jieen 
«f  vrtl  ^eari  at  Topclin^  when  he  wn  silenced  by  the  act  of 
Uniformity."  After  lome  itay  at  York*  be,  about  1675,  be- 
came chaplain  to  Sir  William  Strickland  of  Born  ton-  On  nil 
death  he  remqred  to  Hull,  ami  tht  no  to  IS  ur  thumb*  :Haod  to 
Sir  William  Middietoa  *■,  who  mad*  him  his  chaplain,  and  left 
fafm  tutor  to  bi»onty  ton.  (Ibid.  p.  596*1 

Lefd*,—Mr.  Richard  Slrvtton.ejeclea  from  Pet  worth  in  Sut- 
aex,  preached  in  Lecdi  from  about  1S70  to  1€77.  (Ibid.  p. 
469 r)  He  w«  pmjcc  ceded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp,  ejected  from 
Addle,  in  the  Went  Ridiur.whti  torWred  the  Revolution,  (Ibid, 
p,  469.)  Mr.  Cornell ui Todd,  ejected  from  Hilton,  We»t  Riding. 
wat  one  of  four  who  preached  in  a  meeting  houir  erected  m 
Leeds  on  the  indulgence,  1672.  (Ibid,  p.  556.)  Meun.  Rub- 
out  Todd,  Jamet  Sales,  and  Chriilopber  Neite,  were  ejected 
from  LeetU ,    ( J  hid .  p.  565-6-7* ) 

H'ukt field. — Mr.  Jeremiah  Mi  rid  en  wat  ejected  from  Ardei- 
ley  cbapet  near  Wakefield  in  1663,  (Ibid.  p.  552.)  Mr,  Wil- 
liam Howden,  bom  near  Leedi,  being  ejected  from  Rrondt- 
worth*  removed  to  Wakefield,  where  he  preached,  even  after 
the  Ion  ofhis&i^hi,  which  happened  about  1690,  (Ibid,  in  5580 

Blaekburn.^Mr,  Chariot  5a£*-r„  matter  of  the  school  of 
Blackburn,  Lancashire^  preached  there,  or  in  the  vicinity, 
till  10*58  ur  166JL  He  was  afterwards  imprisoned.  (Ibid,  vol. 
i.  p.  335.)  Mr  Jeremiah  Mararfen,  mentioned  in  the  lust  para- 
graph,  had  preached  at  Blackburn,  and  in  various  places  in 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  &c.  prorioui  to  hit  settlement  at  Ardrtley. 
(Ibid,  ii,  550.) 

*  Sir  William  Widdringtoo  of  Widdringlon  Ca«tle  was 
*i  pel  led  the  House  of  Commons,  16"42;  created  a  Baron  by 
Ihe  rune  in  1643;  and  slain  at  IViejkn  on  the  march  of  Charles 
II.  lo  Wore* *ter.  William,  Lord  Widdrinrton,  hii  son.  wa* 
one  of  the  Conned  of  Stale  on  the  Restoration.  —Hutchinson's 
Northumberland,  ii.  317.) — Being.  Governor  of  Berwick,  he 
took  alienee  at  a  term  qua  which  Mr*  Luke  Ogle,  the  minuter 
of  that  town,  preached  on  the  5lh  of  November,  shut  hiiu  out 
of  hii  church  without  waiting  for  the  act  of  Uniformity;  threw 
him  afterward*  repratedJj  into  pfinon,  and  refined  to  allow 
him  to  live  in  Her  wick,  even  after  the  Knglith  indulgence  was 
granted*  uiilttt  he  would'  conform.—  (Pa  hie r*t  Xonconf,  Meraor, 
B,  244— g.) 

f  March  IS,  1672. 

f  Sir  Nirholnt  Thom ton V  eitale  wni  *oquestrrited  by  par- 
liament Bth  JYuf.  1652,—  (Hulthinaon't  North,  ii.  283,  note,) 

|]  "  Barn  ham  wai  the  mansion  of  the  Rabin  gtoni  (a  family 
aa  ancient  in  Britain  ai  the  Coumteit)  and  of  Colonel  Babinc- 
ton,  m  the  reign  of  Charles   M.  Governor  of  Berwick.     I  lit 


very  report  made  several  pen ont  come  to  see  the  nor- 
oHy,  and  satisfy  their  curiosity;  of  tome  of  whom, 
it  can  be  said,  (hey  went  not  aa  they  came;  for  the 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  baking  their  bread, 
starching  their  clothes,  mucking  their  byres,  &c,  was 
wonderfully  reformed  by  his  preaching  on  Sabbath 
ea  notification* 

Likewise  many  Anabaptists,  who  keep  seventh-day 
Sabbath,  came  to  hoar,  and  being:  taken  with  the  ordi- 
nances, did  also  keep  our  Sabbath,  and  were  punctual 
attendcrs.  One  young  gentlewoman  who  was  married 
to  a  Presbyterian,  after  the  baptism  of  her  first  child, 
was  long  under  trouble  of  mind,  and  confessed  that 
shame  kept  her  long  back ;  but  com  inn;  oyer  all  at  length, 
stood  Up  in  the  congregation,  and  making  a  savoury 
confession  of  her  faith,  was  baptised— (it  was  a  weep- 
ing day,  and  I  think  it  did  more  good  than  many  ser- 
mon s) — w hie h  did  much  good  in  the  corner,  several 
following  her  example*  By  this  and  other  motive! 
the  meeting  still  increased,  by  many  who  lived  at  a 
great  distance,  they  would  have  come  ten  miles  on 
the  one  side,  and  as  far  on  the  other. 

And  here  1  cannot  pass  a  remarkable  story  concent* 
ing  a  village  called  Fenick  or  Phenwick,  about  tire 
miles  off  this  meeting,  where  a  godly  weaver  and  hii 
wife  lived,  who  were  the  seorn  of  the  place  for  their 
piety,  and  used  to  steal  in  the  back  way  to  their  own 
house;  but  being  discovered  by  a  number  t*f  young 
men  playing  at  the  foot  ball  on  Sabbath  afternoon, 
they  left  their  game  coming  to  mock  them  ;  but  I  he 
honest  man  addressing  himself  to  some  of  them 
who  were  of  good  age,  after  he  had  laid  before  them 
the  danger  of  such  an  open  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, be  invites  three  or  four  of  them  to  go  once 
along  with  him  and  hear  sermon,  and  it  mi^ht  Jta 
that  they  would  change  their  thoughts  ;  and  if  they 
were  not  persuaded  to  go  again,  yet  he  hoped  the? 
might  be  so  far  convinced  as  not  any  more  to  mack 
him  for  going.  These  went  with  him  nent  day,  and 
it  pleased  the  Lord  that  they  got  that  which  made 
them  invite  others,  and  they  others,  till  the  mnst  part 
of  the  town  came  ;  and  family  worship,  with  Sabbath  re- 
formation, was  so  remarkable  there,  that  it  was  the  talk 
of  the  country  about,  and  greatly  incensed  the  cfergy. 

Whilst  the  bulwark  of  indulgence  continued  he 
preached  peaceably,  although  some  of  several  offices, 
professions,  and  qualities  meanwhile  were  sharpening 
their  teeth  and  snarling,  which  visibly  appeared  upon 
the  back  of  that  proclamation  recalling  the  liberty. 
For  Sir  Thomas  La  train  of  Kirk  bar)  e,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  being  instigated,  as  is  confidently  reported,  by 
several  of  his  pot  companions,  the  clergymen,  did  once 
and  again  issue  out  warrants  to  the  high  and  petty  con* 
stables  of  that  ward  to  apprehend  him  ;  which  Moving 
ineffectual,  he,  to  gain  his  point,  retrieve  his  credit, 
and  gratify  the  renewed  desires  of  his  foremenuoned 
friends,  drinking  one  Saturday  afternoon  with  him  in 
his  own  house,  did  solemnly  promise  that  the  next 
Sabbath,  which  was  then  very  nigh,  be  would  go  him- 
self tn  person  and  apprehend  him,  and  consequently, 
once  for  all,  put  a  stop  to  that  meeting*  But  not  many 
hours  after,  if  any,  he  by  an  unusual  mean  got  his  leg 
broke,  so  that  for  many  weeks  he  could  not  travel : 
his  lady,  Sir  John  Fen  wick's  sister,*  calling  him  out 


first  wife,  Catharine,  wa*  under  excommunication  for  con- 
tempt of  an  errleiiaatical  feculence,  on  which  account  ia« 
wai  Hot  entitled  to  sepulture  oa  consecrated  ground." — 
(Ibid.  i+  21?— B.)  It  i*  probable  that  proUitant  nonconformi- 
ty nil  her  crime,  a*  the  was  the  widow  of  Colonel  George 
Feu  wick,  and  eldest  daughter  uf  Sir  Arthur  Hexelrigge  of 
Note lr*  and  of  Dorothea  Granville,  titter  to  Robert  Lord 
Brook.    (Ibid.) 

f  Thomaa  Loral  pip  of  Kirk  ha  rip,  wni  created  a  Baronet  in 
the  26th  yt nr  of  the  rei^n  of  King  Charles  1 1  bug  died  tu 
January  till.  He  married  Grace,  daughter  of  Sir  W 'illiitti 
I'enwick,  linronet  of  Wellington,  in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland.    Sir  John  Fenwkk  wu  executed  on   Towcrhill   in 
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from  the  instigators  to  the  stairhead,  being  in  a  pas- 
sion, kicked  him  down  stairs  for  selling  four  oxen  and 
spending  the  price  of  them  in  drinking. 

The  clergy  then  resolved  to  make  use  of  their  in- 
struments of  death,  seeing  his  were  blunted  ;  and 
that  they  might  be  completely  furbished  and  sharpen- 
ed effectually  to  do  the  work,  one  Parson  Ward  of 
Kirkharle  *  goes  up  to  the  chief  grinder  and  polisher 
at  Durham,  viz.  the  bishop,f  and  no  doubt  returned, 
as  he  thought,  well  armed  for  the  destruction,  not 
only  of  this  but  of  other  non-conforming  ministers 
and  people  about:  and  being  so  well  pleased  that  the 
bishop  had  given  him  and  his  brethren  about,  orders 
to  excommunicate  all  of  them,  &c.  But  being  a  con- 
siderable way  off  his  church  on  Sabbath  (being  detain- 
ed by  the  parson  of  Pontiland  who  drank  all  night  to- 
gether) rides  so  hard  to  be  home  in  time,  that  he 
tired  his  horse  by  the  way,  and  not  being  able  to  get 
him  on  alone,  he  hires  the  herdman  of  Harnam,  the 
town  where  this  minister  lived,  to  lead  him,  taking  his 
club  to  drive  him  on.  But  while  he  is  unmercifully 
(as  it  is  like)  beating  the  poor  beast,  it  doth  (without 
respect  had  to  his  coat,  the  canons,  or  the  orders  he 
carried)  smite  him  violently  with  his  foot  upon  the 
cheek  bone  until  the  blood  gushed  out  and  he  fell ; 
and  so  like  the  ass  in  sacred  story  presaged  his  unsuc- 
cessful ness.  The  boy  that  led  the  horse  runs  into  a 
lady's  house  hard  by :  the  old  gentlewoman  sent  out 
the  two  servants  that  waited  on  her  (the  rest  being  at 
church)  with  a  barrow,  and  they  with  the  boy  carried 
him  in.  She  dressed  his  wound,  and  he  lay  there 
several  weeks  under  cure ;  by  which  providence  their 
malicious  design  at  that  time  was  disappointed,  and  1 
am  credibly  informed  he  carries  the  mark  of  that 
stroke  to  this  day. 

After  he  had  preached  four  years  in  a  hall  at  Har- 
nam, the  house  and  ground  pertaining  thereto  got  a 
new  master,  one  Thomas  Dawson,  a  roper  in  Newcas- 
tle, who,  upon  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  refused 
to  continue  this  minister  his  tenant,  and  thereby  that 
meeting  was  dissolved  ;  yet  he  was  a  dissenter,  and 
his  riches  melted  away  afterwards. 

This  occasioned  his  removal  to  Stantonhall,  in  the 
parish  of  Longjiorsly,  May  16,  anno  .  .  .  where  he 
found  his  lot  fallen  in  none  of  the  best  places ;  the 
country  side  abounding  with  papists,  and  the  parish 
church  filled  with  a  violent  persecutor,  one  Mr.  Thom- 
as Bell,  a  Scotsman,  of  whom  more  afterwards :  and 
there  wanted  not  justices  of  peace  at  hand  meet  hel- 
pers for  them,  two  whereof,  viz.  Sir  Thomas  Horsley 


1696  for  a  conspiracy  against  King  William.— Hutchinson's 
North,  i.  220.~221.V-"  Northumberland.— Sir  John  Fenwick, 
a  Captain  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  promised  a 
place  at  Court,  had  L.2000  given  him  for  his  election." — (Mar* 
▼ell's  Works,  ii.  571.) — He  appears  to  have  sitten  in  all  the 
parliaments  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution.— (Hutch- 
inson s  North,  ii.  447—8.) 

•  •«  Kirkharle  vicarage— Ric.  Ward.  1671.  Pr.  Thomas  Lor- 
raine."— Hutchinson's  North.  State  of  Churches,  p.  46.) 

f  On  October  22,  1674,  Nathaniel  Crewe  was  translated 
from  Oxford  to  Durham.  (Surtees,  Durham,  vol.  i.  P.  i.  p. 
cxv.)  "  In  1677,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  sent  as  general 
•gainst  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  Bishop  Crewe's  zeal  for 
this  service  cannot  be  doubted;  he  posted  to  his  diocese, 
[of  which  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant]  raised  the  militia  of  the 
county  with  great  promptitude,  ancl  entertained  the  Duke  at 
Durham  both  on  his  progress  and  on  his  return."  He  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  with  Mary  ofModena, 
and  on  the  Duke's  accession,  "went  headlong  into  the  des- 
tructive measures  which  hurled  that  prince  andall  his  family 
into  exile."  Though  he  voted  that  James  had  abdicated  the 
throne,  he  was  excepted  from  the  general  pardon  granted  by 
William  and  Mary,  and  fled  to  Holland,  but  having  returned 
mod  taken  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  was  restored  to 
his  bishopric.  On  Sir  John  Fenwick's  trial  for  treason 
•gainst  King  William,  the  Bishop  had  King  James's  thanks 
tent  him  from  St.  Germains  for  his  attention  to  the  prisoner. 
Bishop  Crewe  felt  the  ruling  passion  (aversion  to  the  Whin) 
strong  in  death;  as  he  lay  dying  on  the  marble  slab  before  the 


of  Longhorsley,*  and  William  Ogle  of  Causeway 
Park,f  came  with  some  men  to  take  Mr.  Veftch  at  a 
meeting  in  his  own  house,  upon  the  second  Sabbath, 
of  August  1677.  One  of  the  justices  with  his  party 
came  to  the  foregates,  bat  Mr.  Ogle  with  his  came  to 
the  postern  gate  and  broke  op  a  nailed  door  about  three 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  without  ever  demanding 
entrance,  and  bursting  up  another  door  that  the  minis- 
ter's Wife  was  shutting  till  her  husband  escaped, 
whereby  she  had  certainly  been  spoiled,  she  being 
great  with  child,  if  the  falling  down  of  the  sneckhad 
not  prevented  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  minister  got 
into  a  hole  within  the  lining  of  a  great  window 
which  had  been  made  on  purpose,  for  the  whole  room 
was  lined  about  with  wainscot. 

A  Scotsman  that  was  their  gardener  came  along 
with  them,  and  bursting  first  into  that  room  perceived 
the  minister  going  into  the  hiding  place,  which  his 
wife  perceived,  and  standing  near  him,  he  observed 
her  to  be  afraid  of  him,  and  he  said  to  her  "  Fear 
not,"  which  eased  her  mind.  They  sent  their  servants 
up  through  the  rooms  and  garrets  to  search  for  the 
minister  and  others ;  and  one  of  their  servants  falling 
in  upon  the  garret  that  was  above  a  great  lower  hafl 
which  was  the  meeting  place,  looking  down  through 
a  hole  that  was  broke,  ne  saw  a  great  crowd  of  people 
(which  were  the  town's  folks  gazing,)  and  one  of  them 
being  in  black  clothes,  whom  he  took  to  be  the  minis- 
ter, Tie  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Master,  master* 
where  are  you  1  I  have  found  'em  all."  Justice  Ogle 
running  into  the  hall,  cried  "  Where  are  they  1"  u  Sir, 
you  are  just  among  them."    u  Come  down,  sirrah," 

says  he ;  "  the  d confound  you,  for  here  is  nooe 

but  the  people  gazing."  *'  Troth,"  says  he,  "  Sir, 
I  have  been  through  so  many  garrets  that  I  know  not 
where  I  am."  So  missing  their  design,  and  advising 
his  wife  to  let  her  husband  preach  to  herself  and  her 
children  only,  then  she  should  not  be  troubled,  tbey 
went  away.  Their  carriage  was  very  rude,  coming  in 
with  pistols  in  their  hands;  and  all  this  was  done 
upon  the  naked  information  of  one  single  person,  sec- 
onded with  Mr.  Bell's  threatenings  and  persuasives. 

The  laymen  being  vexed,  and  the  clergy  about  gall- 
ed at  this  disappointment,  resolved,  on  more  frequent 
and  close  pursuits,  to  catch  the  prey.  Mr.  Bell  drink- 
ing with  a  mixed  company,  some  professed  papists? 
others  little  better,  who  it  is  like  were  stimulating 
him  on  against  that  meeting  and  minister,  vowed,  as 
it  is  reported,  that  he  should  either  ruin  him  or  he  him; 
and  as  the  event  proved,  he  was  no  false  prophet. 
For  after  several  essays  against  him  and  others,  both 
such  as  dwelt  in  the  country,  and  those  that  came  in 
transiently  from  Scotland  and  preached,  he,  with  sev- 
eral of  that  gang,  as  we  hear,  represented  to  Lauder- 
dale, returning  from  Scotland  to  the  court,  the  danger- 
ous condition  of  these  northern  counties,  and  that  be- 
cause of  many  vagrant  Scotch  preachers,  by  whose 
means  the  begun  infection  did  spread,  and  was  like  to 
pass  Tyne  Bridge,  and  approach  the  very  noble  parts 
of  the  nation  if  not  timeonsly  prevented. 


fire,  he  cried  out,  in  almost  hit  last  moments,  to  his  chaplain 
Richard  Grey,  "  Dick!  Dick!  don't  gaover  to  there."  (Ibid, 
vol.  i.  p.  i.cxv— cxix.) 

•  "  Long  Horsley.— The  family  of  Horsley  held  lands  within 
this  manor  from  distant  ages."  (Hutch.  North,  ii.  319.)  Ed- 
ward Horsley  Widdrington,  whose  only  daughter  and  heir 
married  Thomas  Riddall,  Esq.  of  Swinburn  Castle.  (Ibid.)  Sir 
Thomas  Horsley,  Knight,  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of 
Supply  for  the  county  of  Northumberland,  anno  1679,  (Stat- 
tdtes  of  the  Realm,  vol.  v.  915.) 

f  "  Cawsey  Park — the  inheritance  of  a  younger  branch 
of  the  noble  family  of  Ogle."  James  Ogle,  Esq.  of  Cawsey 
Park,  a  steady  royalist,  died  4th  December  1664.  (Hutchin- 
son, ii.  318.)  William  Ogle,  Esq.  was  appointed  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Supply  for  the  county  of  Northumberland,  anno  1679, 
and  member  for  that  county,  anno  1685.  (Statutes  of  the 
Realm,  v.  915.) 
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Shortly  after  his  ai-rival  at  Court,  aeYeral  troopi  of 
horse  and  drogfoons  were  sent  thither,  to  crush  all 
m*?etiji£s,  apprehend  the  abettors,  and  stnp  the  in  fee* 
tion.  One  Major  Main  was  over  the  horse*  and  Major 
Oglethorp  the  dragoons.*  These  were  sent  to  chas- 
tise the  now  bad  (commonly  called,  and  never  more 
deservedly,  the  go^d)  town  of  Berwick  opon  Tweed* 
These  men  beinjr  all  strangers  were  to  net  hy  counsel 
end  command  of  Colonel  Strnthers,  a  deputy  lieu  ten- 
ant  of  Northumberland,  who  was  set  over  them,  and 
preferred  to  have  a  troop  of  his  own  raising;  for  his 
own  guard  ;  and  as  their  commission  was  ample,  so 
he  was  tine  quo  mm  in  all  their  actings* 

After  they  had  carried  on  their  work  a  peat  length 
(being  feasted  and  encouraged  by  the  papists,  the  cler- 
gy, and  the  corrupt  justices}  Major  Odethorp  having 
notice  given  him  in  the  very  night  Mr.  YeUch  came 
fcMro,  by  Rome  hired  for  that  purpose,  he  bring  a 
strang-er  in  the  country,  hires  one  Thomas  Cleugh*  a 
sheriff's  baiiiflf,  to  he  hi*  gtiide  from  Morpeth  ;  and 
after  they  had  beset  the  house  upon  the  19m  day  of 
January  I G79,  about  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
this  Cleugh  rapping  on  the  glass  window  of  the  par- 
lour where  the  minister  lay,  and  cilling  him  till  he 
awaked,  Mr,  Veiteh  being  surprised  asfctHl  who  was 
there,  which,  when  Cleugh  heard,  u  Now,"  said  he  to 
the  Major,  standing  beside  him,  w  Yonder  be  is,  I  have 
no  more  to  do***  Upon  which  the  Major  brake  down 
the  glass  window,  thinking  to  get  in  ;  but  finding  iron 
bars  in  his  way,  called  to  open  the  door  quickly, 
quickly  ;  and  being  impatient  ibey  broke  in  at  the 
hall  windows,  and  had  their  candles  lighted  ere  the 
maid  opened  the  Inner  doors  ;  apprehended  the  minis- 
ter, and  carried  him  to  Morpeth  jail,  where  he  contin- 
ued prisoner  twelve  days*  The  warrant  they  had  was 
by  way  of  letter  from  Colonel  S  trot  here  and  Mr*  Ogle 
of  Causeway  Park  his  son-in-law,  and  now  Lieuten- 
ant to  his  troop.  It  was  given  several  months  before, 
and  directed  to  Major  Main  at  Wooler ;  he  directs  it 
to  Oglethorp  at  Morpeth,  three  or  four  miles  from  Stan- 
tonhall,  to  execute,  the  true  copy  whereof  it  as  fol- 
lows t 

41  Sir,  We  are  credibly  informed  that  there  is  one 
Mr.  Johnson,  a  preacher  or  leachcr  to  the  nonconform 
mists  ill  Efae  church  of  England,  who  stands  outlawed 
for  rebellion  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  a  fugi* 
tive  in  this  kingdom  ;  his  constant  abode  is  at  Stanton, 
about  four  miles  from  Morpeth  in  this  county.  We 
desire  that  you  wilt  give  out  your  order  to  some  of 
your  forces  under  your  command,  that  the  said  Johnson 
may  be  taken  and  senttojuil  :  and  the  jailor,  his  depu- 
ty or  deputies,  is  hereby  required,  and  in  his  Majesty's 
name  straitly  we  command  him  or  them,  to  receive  the 
body  of  the  said  Johnson  into  their  custody,   and  him 


*  During  the  riling  at  Both  we  11,  the  PrUy  Council  of  Scot- 
land desired  Major  Main  tq  inarch  to  KeUu,  and  both  he  and 
Major  Oglelfinrp  appear  to  hare  been  actively  employed  in 
suppressing  the  inaurrertioji.  {VVodrow,  il.  52,  59tT)  The 
forfeiture  oflife  ami  fortune  which  followed  the  affair  at  Roth- 
well  (sayi  Ker  of  Kerslaud)  u  still  afted*  iome  gentlemen  h  ho 
then  forfeited,  because  their  estates  were  given  bj  the  Crown 
In  Colonel  Cornwall.  Sir  Theophilu»  Oglethorp,  and  General 
Main,  three  Englishmen,  it  ho  never  having  any  of  their  effects 
in  Scotland*  could  not  be  rtarhed  liy  the  laws  of  thht  nation. 
Nevertheless  Mr,  Gordon  of  Crnighlawv  Mr.  Gordon  of  Earl- 
it  on,  Mr.  Cochrane1  of  Waterside,  Mr.  Ferguson  ot  Caithlock, 
Mr.  Martin  of  Culcloy,  and  others,  have  been  always  reckon- 
ed among  the  loyalest  subjects,  since  King  William  of  glorious 
memory  came  to  the  Crown;  who  from  that  jear  1S79  have  ta- 
boo reef  under  insuperable  diftiruJiies,  (which  all  others  who 
then  forfeited,  were  relieved  from)  without  my  probfibilily  of 
reparation,  as  much  as  if  the  forfeiture  had  never  been  rever- 
sed1, notwithstanding  all  the  representations  that  have  been 
made  of  their  case,  not  only  to  the  government  and  Mr-  Corn- 
wall himself*  but  by  the  Parliament  also  recommended'  to  the 
Crown,  and  even  in  spite  of  the  Union  too/*  (Memo ire,  p.  S.) 
**  If  Claven  and  Oglethorp  had  been  left  to  thefr  own  discre- 
tion, they  had  put  an  end  to  that  rebellious  crowd,  and  purged 
the  nation  of  much  superfluous  and  corrupted  blood,"  (Me- 
moirs of  Dundee,  p.  12.) 


safely  ke*p  in  their  jnfli  until  the  next  assizes,  and 
this  shall  be  the  jailor's  security* 

Sib,  this  with  our  bumble 
service  to  you,  We  rest 
your  faithful  friends  and  servants, 

Wm.  Ools." 
"  ftttkfffi  xVw,  SI.  1678.* 

It  was  thus  directed. 
"  For  the    Honoured   Major   Main,    Commander  is 
Chief  of  his  Majesty's  Forces,  in    these  Northern 
Counties,  nt  his  rjuarters  at  Wooler." 

It  || Kill]  1  that  this  warrant  is  sent  to  Major  Oglethorp, 
Major  of  the  dragoons,  whu  .ay  at  Morpeth,  to  be  put 
in  execution. 

This  warrant  was  no  way  formal  or  le^al,  as  after- 
wards was  declared  by  good  lawyers.  The  executing 
it  upon  the  Suit  hath  day  was  against  a  Isle  aci  of  Par- 
liament, f  But  the  aeal  and  love  of  reward  carried 
them  over  all  these  difficulties,  and  a  deep  stenu  of 
snow  to  the  boot ;  which  maikr  ihe  Major  and  Griffith 
his  Lieutenant,  and  Ensign  Owen,  (who  was  hnnred  at 
York,  the  Lammas  after  their  disbanding*  for  robbery  J 
ami  the  Teat  walk  on  foot  all  the  way,  and  were  often 
up  to  the  middle  in  snow  missing  the  tract  in  the  night. 

The  foresaid  Justices  biinsr  acquainted  by  a  meseea- 
ger  from  the  Major,  and  fearing  the  warrant,  (for  the 
Head  SheriffiJ  upon  information  of  the  illegalsees 
of  it,  wrote  to  his  deputy  to  lurn  the  prisoner  out  of 
htsjuil,  which  he  obeyed  not,)  two  days  after,  they 
send  another  directed  to  the  jailor  Fenwickt  to  keep 
him  in  safe  custody  until  Lammas  aaskes,  and  that 
without  hall  or  main  prise*  This  warrant  had  Henry 
Ogle  of  Kglingharu*s  hand  joined  to  the  other  two*} 


*  u  Fowbury.  the  possession  nC  the  Fowhurys,  hi  the  reign 
of  King  Kdward  l.j  afterwards  of  the  family  of  Strotberw 
and  now  of  Sir  Fraud*  Rhtke  «/  TwixeM.'*  (Hut^hiPj*on'j 
North,  i,  *40.)  Will  mm  Strolhers  was  m  Commissioner  of 
Supply  in  1G79,  (Statutes  of  the  Realm,  v.  915,)  and  an  attire 
a^ent  of  the  Council  in  Scotland,  for  apprehending  Scottwh 
nimitters  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Nortliunibt  rlaud.  (Wodrow, 

ItS54,ftS70 

f  Veitch  refers  here  to  the  Art  for  the  better  obserratK'n  of 
the  Lard's  day.  roTumooly  called  Sunday,  foy  the  Parliament 
1677,  of  which  ihe  folio wing  i*  *"  eitnstt;  •*  Prpvideil  elsoe, 
lhat  tun  penon  or  persons  upon  the  LordT>  day,  shell  serte  or 
cxc'Cule,  or  came  to  be  served  or  executrd^  any  writt,  pro* 
cttie,  narrautTordert  judgement,  or  dtcrti\  (eicenl  iti  rases  of 
trioson,  felony,  or  breach  of  tlie  peace)  hut  that  the  service  of 
t?very  such  wriU,  proces*e,  warrant,  order,  jtidgvtiienit,  or  de- 
cree,  shall  he  void  ta  all  intents  and  pnrjxjM*  whatsoever. 
AqcJ  the  person  or  pfirsunt  soe  i*prvi:iu^  or  e^^cuteine  the 
autnf:»  shall  Ije  ai  Ivhhle  to  the  suite  of  the  partie  grieved,  ijbd 
to  nnswere  damages  to  him  for  doting  thereof,  as  if  he  or  they 
had  done  the  samr  without  any.  wnUt  profi^e^  warrant,  order, 
judgement  or  decree  at  all."*     (Statutes  of  the  Realm,  v.  548) 

J  Mnrke  MJbante  "  wo*  High  Sheriff  of  Nortburnbtrliao 
in  1679/'  (HutchiauorTs  North,  ii.  431.)  He  wm  of  Scottish 
extraction,  Ralph  Mitbnnbc  was  cup-bearer  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots;  and  ha  ring  fought  a  duel  hi  Scotland,  retired  and 
settled  at  Chirtim,  near  North  Shields.  Marke  MiTbanle, 
•'  his  grandson  and  heir,TT  was  twice  Major  of  Newcastle,  and 
once  Ili^h  SherirT  of  Northumberland.  He  waa  ac lire  in  the 
Restoration*  and  a  contributor  to  the  money  sent  by  Ihe  town 
of  Newcastle  to  the  Hint  at  Breda,  Mark  rVlilbenae,  E*q.  hi* 
*'  only  surviving  noli  and Tieir,  wai  advanced  to  the  degree  of 
n  HhrotJet  [of  ilahiabj,  Yorkshire]  13.  Car.  II.— and  dving 
June  16S0tTT  was  suectcdrd  in  honour  and  estate  by  his  ehlest 
ann,  Sir  Mark  Milbanke. — (Horonetage  of  J-In^land,  ii.  2SJ, 
224.)  Sir  Rolnh  Milbanke.  of  Halnabv,  the  father  of  LaAj 
Byron,  look  the  name  of  Noel  in  1815.  (Surteea,  Durfiani, 
voL  i-  part  ii.  p.  274,} 

]\  H  Eglin^harn  is  a  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Ogle  family,"  of 
whom  was  "  Henry,  one  of  the  sequestrators  of  lands  in  North- 
umberland for  Parliament  T9  King  Charles  L  1647/*  **  He 
was  repreientatlve  for  this  county  in  Parliaments  Kin^ Charles 
II.  1653."  (Cromwell's  Parliament*).  He  is  *l*o  in  the  hit  for 
1654^  M  Henry,  Hipij  Sheriff  for  this  conntv,  6lh  Queen  Anne 
1707."     (Hutchinson's  North,  i.  S34.  ii,  447?) 

In  hia  account  of  Mr.  Henrv  Krskine**  snfferino,  Wodrow 
•ays:— ,/nfy  2,  168*2,  [it  should  be  IGfiS.  l^tmer^  Noaconf, 
mem,  IL  353 H  he  was  apprehended  by  eight  of  the  militia 
horsemen,  and  carried  first  to  Wootler  and  neat  day  to  For* 
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The  lawyers  being  consulted  did,  notwithstanding, 
declare  the  prisoner  bailable,  and  the  Justices  fineable 
for  refusal ;  but  for  all  this  many  refused,  and  this  or- 
der that  was  procured  from  two  Justices,  was  by  Mr. 
Green  the  under-sheriff,  rejected.  The  tenor  whereof 
follows  :— 

"  Northumberland. — Whereas  you  have  in  your 
custody  the  body  of  one  Mr.  Johnson,  alias  Veitch, 
committed  the  19th  day  of  January  instant,  for  holding 
and  keeping  unlawful  assemblies  and  meetings;  and 
himself  hath  preached  and  teached  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  our  Sovereign  Lord  and  King  that  now  is.  And 
whereas  there  has  been  sufficient  Sureties  given  before 
us  for  his  personal  appearance  at  the  next  quarter  ses- 
sions to  beheld  for  the  county.  These  are  in  his  Majes- 
ty's name  straitly  to  charge  and  command  you,  the  keep- 
er of  his  Majesty's  javl  for  the  county  aforesaid,  to  bring 
before  us  the  body  of  the  said  Mr.  Johnson  alias  Veitch, 
immediately  upon  sight  hereof,  that  such  care  may  be 
taken  as  the  law  shall  direct;  and  hereof  you  are  not  to 
fail,  as  you  will  answer  the  contrary  at  your  utmost 
peril.  Given  under  our  hands  and  seall,  this  29th  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1678.  [1679.] 
Bellshaw,  Jan.  29,  1678.  Wm.    Middleton.  * 

Cheesburn  Grange,  Jan.  29, 1678.  Wm.  WiDDRiwcrroN.t 

44  For  the  keeper  of  his  Majesty's  jayl 
at  Morpeth,  tor  the  county  aforesaid, 
his  deputy  or  deputies,  these." 

In  the  mean  time  an  express  was  sent  to  London,  to 
acquaint  his  majesty  that  the  prisoner  was  apprehend' 
ed  :  and  the  king  no  doubt  being  greatly  misinformed, 
an  order  was  dispatched  -from  the  king  and  council  to 
transport  the  prisoner  to  Scotland,  there  to  suffer  for 
alleged  misdemeanours.  Therefore,  he  is  safely  to  be 
conducted  to  the  borders,  where  the  sheriff  of  the 
Merse,  the  county  next  England,  by  the  king  and 
council  of  Scotland' 8  order,  was  to  receive  him  off  the 
English  hands. 

After  this  order  came,  quick  despatch  was  made,  lest 
the  prisoner  should  have  been  liberate.  Major  Ogle- 
thorp  meets  Colonel  Strother  at  Alnwick  to  consult 
about  his  transportation ;  and  then  they  send  the  king 
and  council  of  England's  order  to  the  under  sheriff, 
and  officers  of  dragoons,  lying  at  Morpeth  ;  which  was 
read  to  the  prisoner  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and 
insulting ;  performed  by  that  confluence  gathered  to- 
gether  in  the  jailor's    low  hall,    to  which   he  was 


•I 


brought  down  to  prison  from  a  guard  of  musketeers. 

They  appointed  him  to  make  ready  for  his  journey 
by  eight  of  the  clock  next  morning,  being  the  30th 
day  of  January.  But  he  told  them,  he  knew  not  how 
to  make  ready,  for  he  had  access  to  speak  to  no  person, 
either  for  getting  horses,  or  any  other  necessaries  :  and 
desired  liberty  to  see  his  wife.  They  allowed  him  to 
send  for  any  in  town  to  provide  horses,  and  to  bring 
his  wife  to  him,  who  came  through  a  'deep  storm  of 
snow  to  an  inn  at  Morpeth  after  midnight,  and  sat  at  thn 
fireside  till  next  morning;  and  when  she  came  to  her 
husband,  she  was  not  admitted  to  speak  to  him  but  be- 
fore the  soldiers;*  a  guard  whereof  was  that  night 
set  in  the  room  to  watch  him,  in  conjunction  with  a 
fellow  that  the  jailor  had  hired  every  night,  lest  he 
should  escape,  which  care  was  not  taken  of  the  popish 
priest,  prisoner  in  the  same  room,  as  was  observed,  ei- 
ther before  or  after. 

The  next  day  the  kettledrums  beat  early,  and  by 
Lieutenant  Griffith  he  is  brought  to  Alnwick,  where 
the  fore-mentioned  justices  that  had  given  the  two 
warrants  to  apprehend  him,  with  the  majors  and  other 
officers,  about  twenty  of  them,  all  assembled  at  the 
post-house  to  see  the  prisoner*  The  lieutenant  drew 
up  the  guard  before  that  door,  and  Colonel  Strothera 
called  out  to  bring  up  the  prisoner,  and,  as  he  entered 
the  dining-room,  saluted  him,  regretting  his  hard  cir- 
cumstances, and  hoping  he  would  not  mistake  them, 
being  obliged,  by.  their  places,  to  obey  his  majesty's 
orders.  To  which  the  prisoner  replied,  that  he  thought 
all  persons  in  their  several  stations  and  capacities 
should  act  so  in  every  one  of  them,  as  they  may 
be  answerable  to  a  good  conscience,  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  and  the  Sovereign  Judge  before  whom  all 
of  us  must  appear  at  the  great  audit.  So  he  was  de- 
sired to  dine  with  them,  but  not  to  say  grace,  for  some 
of  them  made  the  fashion  of  taking  off  their  hat,  and 
some  not. 

When  the  healths  drinking  came  about,  he  refused, 
at  which  Major  Main  cried  out,  "Colonel  Strother, 
you  see  what  a  rebel  this  man  is,  who  refuses  to  drink 
the  king's  health."  To  which  he  replied,  "  Sir,  if  you 
understood  the  law  you  would  [find]  yourself  tho 
rebel,  and  not  me.  It  seems  you  know  not  that  the 
king,  by  proclamation,  has  discharged  healths  drink- 
ing, and  his  own  in  particular,  which  you  will  find  in 
the  booksellers'  shops  at  Newcastle."!    After  that  he 


berry  [Fowburv],  to  Colonel  Struthers,  who  acquainted  him 
he  mutt  goto  Newcastle  to  Sir  John  Fenwick,  by  virtue  of  an 
order  from  the  King,  and  so  was  returned  that  night  to  Wool- 
ler  prison,  where  he  met  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Luke  Ogle,  a 
fellow  prisoner.  July  4,  both  of  them  were  carried  under  a 
guard  to  Eglingham,  to  a  Jus  tic*  of  Ptact  his  house;  and  up- 
on Monday  July  6,  for  it  seems  the  English  were  a  little  more 
careful  of  the  Lord's  day  than  our  Scots  persecutors,  they 
were  taken  to  Newcastle."  (ii.  257.)  It  would  seem  they 
had  grown  more  religious  since  Veitch's  imprisonment. — Be- 
tween 1648  and  1662,  a  Mr.  John  Priogfe  was  minister  at 
Eglingham,  a  nonconformist.  (Hutchinson's  North,  vol.  i. 
State  of  the  Churches,  p.  7.)  Walter  Pringle  of  Greenknow 
risked  him  at  Kglingham  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Livings- 
ton, minister  of  Ancrum. — (Memoirs  of  Walter  Pringle  of 
Greenknow,  written  by  himself,  p  21.  Edm.  1751.) 

•  "  Belser  Castle,  the  seat  or  Sir  William  Middteton— was 
part  of  the  lamilv  possessions  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  II/1 
(Hutchinson's  North,  i.  218.)  Sir  William  Middleton  was  cre- 
ated a  Baronet  in  the  4th  of  King  Charles  II.  according  to 
Hutchinson,  (p.  219.)  but  the  14th  according  to  the  Baronetage 
of  England,  (ii.  269.)  He  was  High  Sheriff  of  Northumber- 
land in  1666.  (Hutchinson,  ii.  461.)  In  addition  to  the  proof 
formerly  given  of  his  favourable  disposition  to  the  nonconfor- 
mists, it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Robert  Leaver*  ejected 
from  Bolham,  Northumberland,  preached  sometimes  in  a  chap- 
pal  in  the  same  parish  belonging  to  Sir  William  Middleton; 
44  and  Mr.  John  Davis,  ejected  from  By  well,  preached  some- 
times at  Sir  William  Middle  ton's  at  Belsay."  (Palmer,  Non- 
confc  Mem.  ii.  247,  249.) 

f  44  Cbeeseburn  Grange  lays  to  the  North  [of  Rutchetter.] 
The  manor  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Hexham,  afterwards  to 
the  Widdrutgtons.  and  now  is  the  possession  of  Ralph  Riddle, 
Eeq.  "  (Hutchinson's  North,  i.  190.) 
3  F 


in  Mrs.  Veitch's  Memoirs  refers  to 


*  1  he  following  passage  in  Mrs.  Veitcb  s  Memoirs  refers  to 
this  part  of  their  family  history.  "  Several  years  after  it  pleas- 
ed the  Lord  to  let  my  husband  fafl  into  the  enemy's  hand*, 
who  took  him  January  19,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
1679,  in  Stanton  Hall. — All  the  time  the  officers  were  in  the 
house  he  supported  me  so,  that  I  was  not  in  the  least  discoura- 

5ed  before  them,  which  made  Major  Oglethorp  to  say,  he  won- 
ered  to  see  me.  I  told  him  that  I  looked  to  an  higher  hand 
than  his  in  this;  I  knew  he  could  not  go  one  hairbreadth  be- 
yond God's  permission.  He  answered, *  he  permits  his  ene- 
mies to  go  a  groat  length  sometimes.'  They  took  him  to  pri- 
son, where  he  lay  about  twelve  days. — Much  means  were  used 
for  his  liberty,  but  all  to  none  effect,  which  bred  new  errands 
to  God  for  him  and  roe;  but  misbelief  coming  in,  and  telling 
many  ill  tales  of  God,  was  like  to  discourage  me;  viz.  that  I 
was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  had  six  small  chil- 
dren, and  little  in  the  world  to  look  to;  but  he  comforted  roe 
with  these  words,  *  O,  why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  soul,  what 
should  discourage  thee?  and  why  with  vexing  thoughts  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me?  Still  trust  in  hini,  for  I  shall  have  good 
cause  to  praise  him.'  Ps.  xliii.  5. — He  wrote  to  me  in  the 
night  that  there  was  an  order  from  the  King  to  remove  him  to 
Edinburgh.  When  I  opened  the  letter  he  had  that  expression* 
4  deep  calleth  unto  deep.'  Ac.  But  he  was  pleased  to  set 
home  that  word,  *  good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,'  which  silen- 
ced much  my  misbelief.  I  rode  along  with  the  man  that  night, 
but  could  get  bo  access  until  the  morning.  When  I  came  in 
the  soldiers  were  guarding  him,  the  kettle-drums  beating,  the 
troop  presently  in  arms;  we  were  soon  parted,  and  he  carried 
out  to  the  streets,  and  set  on  horseback  among  the  ranks,  the 
town's  people  running  to  gate.  I  went  after  to  a  friend's 
house  In  the  town,  and  wept  my  fill,  and  some  friends  with  me." 
(MS.  Memoirs,  p.  3,  4,  5.) 

t  There  may  have  been  proclamations  of  a  later  date,  but  I 
give  the  following  extract  from  a  "  proclamation  against  vicious* 
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was  bidden  drink  no  more  healths.  Dinner  being 
ended,  the  trumpet  hW •,  .tud  M  ijor  Oglethorp,  with  a 
fresh  party  of  Maj or  Main's  horse-,  borrowed  to  ease 
his  own  dragoooa,  the  way  being  deep,  and  storm  groat, 
conducted  him  to  It rl ford,  a  author  stage,  sending  nn 
express  before  14  C  apt;*  in  Ivory,  who  lay  there  with  a 
troop  of  his  dragoons  GO  be  ready  to  receive  them  and 
keep  £uard  all  nig  In.  Tun  mum  .guard  lodged  in  a 
great  ham  before  the  post-house  5  Major  Ogletborp 
and  the  prisoner  lay  in  two  beds  in  a  chamber  at  awl 
end  of  the  lower  halL  There  were  ten  dragoons  or- 
dered to  stay  in  the  hall  all  nighty  and  one  of  them 
to  stand  sentry  within  the  chamber  door,  at  the  priso- 
ner's bedside.  There  was  a  great  coal  fire  in  the  room 
all  night,  which  was  very  refreshing,  both  Jor  light 
ami  heat,  in  such  a  cold  night. 

About  midnight,  our  guard  in  the  hall  were  alt  gut 
drunk,  and  had  neglected  to  relieve  the  sentinel,  he 
crying  out  to  the  corporal  to  relieve  him,  and  he 
bidding  one  of  the  dragoon  a  go  to  it,  and  he  bidding  him 
go  himself;  they  tell  a-fightlng,  and  made  such  a  nuise 
as  they  awaked  the  major,  who  came  leaping  out  of 
liis  bed  toward*  the  prisoner,  to  see  if  he  was  gone ; 
but  bfl  peivcivirig  it,  said, 4t  Major,  what  are  you  afraid 
of  V1  Naid  he,  "  I  thought  you  tad  been  gene.*1  So 
going  to  his  bed,  he  asked  the  sentinel  within  the  door 
what  the  matter  was,  who  told  htm  that  they  had  got  a 
I i tile  drink,  and  they  would  not  come  and  relievo  him. 
He  caused  the  captain  to  tie  them  al)  neek  and  heel  in 
the  mail 
the  hall 


cap 
till 


the  main  guard  till  he  arose,  and  put  fresh  soldiers  in 


The  next  day  they  went  to  Berwick,  and  thought  to 
h,w.  delivered  the  prisoner  at  the  boundary  road  j  bod 
the  Earl  ef  Hume,  the  high  sheriff,  sent  him  word  that 
he  had  no  orders  as  yet  to  receive  the  prisoner,  and  the 
magistrates  of  Berwick  refusing  to  receive  him  into 
their  jail,  he  was  committed  close  prisoner  in  a  room 
at  the  Crown,  and  a  guard  in  the  room  with  him 
night  and  day;  none  to  see  him  or  correspond  with 
him ;  pen,  ink,  aad  paper  taken  from  htm,  so  that 
none  got  into  his  room  but  a  servant  maid  to  make 
his  hed  and  fire,  and  bring  him  his  meat.  Providence 
fitted  her  well  for  his  case,  both  for  wit  and  affection  ; 
for  when  she  eame  to  make  the  bed,  she  brought  paper 
and  an  inkhorn,  and  laid  in  the  bed's  head,  aad  letters 
now  and  then,  as  they  came  to  her  baud,  under  the  pil- 
low, and  looked  to  htm,  not  daring  to  speak,  to  take 
notice  thereof,  the  soldiers  being  at  their  game  in  the 
other  end  of  the  room ;  so  that  he  had  letters  from  his 
wife  and  friends,  giving  him  an  account  of  matters 
that  fell  out  at  home  and  elsewhere  in  which  he  was 
concerned. 

Under  that  hard  usage  he  continued  twenty  days,  in 
which  time  Duke  Hamilton,  coming  from  London,  and 
lodging  there,  the  prisoner  was  removed  to  another 
room ;  that  being  his  bedchamber.*     The  maid  carry - 

riebanxh'd,  ind  prophane  person*. — Given  al  our  Court  at 
Whitehall*  the  thirtieth  day  of  May.  in  the  twelfth  year  of  our 
reign."  [Anno  1660*]  "Chark-*  Rex. — There  are,  likewise, 
another  tort  of  men,  of  whom  we  have  heard  much,  and  are 
rtaViejitly  ashamed,  who  spend  their  tkne  in  tnvern«f  iipphng- 
bouiea  and  debauches,,  giving  no  other  evidence  of  their  aflec- 
lion  to  ui,  hut  in  drinking  our  health,  and  inveighing  against 
all  other*  who  ore  not  uf  their  own  dissolute  temper;  aad  who. 
in  truth,  hare  more  discredited  our  muse,  by  the  license  of  their 
manned  and  live*,  than  they  could  ever  advance  it  by  their  nf- 
feriion  or  courage.  We  nope,  that  this  extraordinary  way  of 
delivering;  ua  alt,  from  alt  we  feared,  and  almost  bringing  us  to 
alt  we  can  reasonably  hope,  batb.  and  will  work  upon  the 
hearts,  even  of  these  men,  to  that  degree,  that  they  will  cordi- 
ally renounce  all  that  licentiousness,  prophaneneis,  and  impiety, 
with  which  they  have  been  corrupted  and  endeavoured  to  cor* 
font  others;  and  that  they  will,  hereafter,  become  examples  of 
sobrinty  and  virtue,,  and  make  it  appear,  that  what  is  past,  was 
rather  the  vice  of  the  lime  than  of  the  persons,  and  so  the  fitter 
to  be  forgo  1  ten  together."  (Pamphlet!  in  Adv.  Libr.  ccc.  $,  12. 
Ho.  fiU 

*  The  Duke  did  not  find  such, good  sccommodntion  in  Ber- 
wick on  a  former  occasion.  "  Dec*  B,  1673.  Duke  Hamilton f 
and  the  Earle  of  Tweed*!*,  take  jurney  for  London,  to  present 


ing  up  the  candle*  before  him,  he  ennfttn^y  asked  \\ 
**■  Who  lay  in  this  roam  last)1'  &he  answered,  **  If  it 
please  your  grace,  an  honest  minister,  though  now  1 
prisoner/1  **  It  seems,'*  said  he,  "  you  have  a  kind- 
ness for  him."  "  Indeed  have  I,  "  said  she,  *•  my  lord, 
aad  would  give  any  thing  in  my  power  to  have  him  set 
at  liberty;  and  would  fvigivu  your  lordship,  all  my 
drink-money,  nad  aH  that  you  will  leave  in  the  house, 
if  you  win  befriend  him;"  with  which  he  was  so  ta- 
ken, that  he  left  double  drrnk-money,  as  was  said.  He 
sent  quietly  his  master  of  horses,  10  see  wherein  he 
could  do  the  prisoner  a  kindness.  He  gave  his  service 
to  his  grace,  and  thanked  him,  telling  that  his  own- 
ing him  at  this  time  would  be  110  kindness,  when  he 
and  Lauderdale  were  so  hotly  contending. 

He  was  now  parted  from  his  dear  and  loving  wife, a 
meet  helper  for  him  indeed,  in  ibis  very  ease,  "and  six 
small  children ;  and  was  necessitated  to  sell  his  alack 
for  money  to  bear  his  charges,  and  by  so  doinv  to  lei 
his  farm  lee,  rendering  it  presently  useless  to  bis  fam- 
ily, yea,  so  disabled  as  the  way-going  crop  was  lost, 
in  which  sad  posture  he  left  them  ;  the  children  young, 
insensible  of  the  matter,  and  unfit  to  do  for  themselves, 
so  the  whole  burden  was  laid  upon  the  mother. 
Trouble  and  sorrow  did  not  compass  her  about  in  this 
drirkcfet  hour  of  her  twelve  years  night  of  affliction. 
Her  soul  melteth  for  heaviness  and  grief;  she  is 
now  in  deep  waters  in  a  foreign  land,  far  from  her 
relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances;  distress  and  des- 
olation at  home,  and  destruction  and  death  abroad  ;  the 
sad  report  whereof,  with  trembling,  she  expects  every 
day,  because  of  the  fury  of  the  oppressor.  This  put  her 
on  a  moat  serious  exercise,  and  firm  resolution  to  take 
God  for  all.  He  should  be  the  husband,  and  he 
should  be  the  farm;  he  should  be  the  stock  nod  the 
crop  ;  he  should  be  the  provider,  the  food,  and  the  rai- 
ment, the  master  of  the  family,  the  father  of  the  etui* 
dren,  yea,  she  resolved  to  cleave  faster  unto  this  re  ra- 
tion than  Ruth  did  to  Naomi,  tor  that  which  parted 
them  should  bring  her  to  the  greatest  nearness,  meat 
inseparable  and  comfortable  communion  with  her  God, 
Thus,  while  the  deep  called  unto  deep,  she  held  by  her 
compass,  and  followed  the  precedents  of  the  word. 
Her  prayer  was  in  this  night  to  the  God  of  her  life, 
and  Jacob-like,  she  gave  it  not  over  till  she  goi  a  new 
lease  of  her  husband's  life  granted  her;  which,  when 
she  obtained,  she  wrote  an  encouraging  letter  to  him  at 
Berwick,  (the  weaning  of  her  child  Sarah  not  suffering 
j  her  yet  to  visit  him)  telling  him,  that  he  should  be 
like  Isaac,  with  the  knife  at  his  throat,  near  to  death  ; 
but  the  Lord  would  find  a  sacrifice,  and  the  enemy 
should  be  restrained.  She  wished  him  also  not  to  be 
anxious  about  his  family,  for  the  meal  and  the  oil,  little 
as  it  was,  should  not  rail ;  not  only  till  he  returned, 
but  also  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  Tliese  instances,  so 
clearly  and  convincingly  borne  in  upon  her,  gave  her 
good  ground  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Thy  word  is 
ray  comfort  in  all  my  afflictions ;"  her  prayers  and 
pleadings  were  turned  to  praises,  and  his  statutes 
were  her  songs  in  the  house  of  her  pilgrimage;  and 
she  was  persuaded  that  her  night  would  yet  have  a 
day  succeeding  it,   wherein  he  would,  as  a    special 


to  the  king's  majeitie  the  jrricviiuces  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  keep  themselves  fra  being  mistaken  by  the  Ittnr  in 
their  actings  that  way.  Lauderdale  com  p.  1  menu  tbem  at  their 
departure;  they  went  act  with  bia  content.  Duke  Hamilton,  in 
hit  jurney  to  Load  on.  if  necessitat  to  pan  through  Berwick* 
and  that  night  seek  lodging  elsewhere,  in  regard  of  the  great 
convoy  he  had  with  him,  of  an  100  hone,  that  I*  nib ;  whicit  the 
govern  our  wold  not  funVr  to  abyd  in  the  city.  The  govern  our 
intercepts  the  letters  beforehand  the  duke  had  sent  lor  Load  on, 
and  lent  them  to  Lauderdale  at  Edinburgh,  whereby  he  under- 
itood  all  bis  and  hii  parties  projettt.  Lauderdale  kef  pa  treat 
hopes  of  the  kings  favour,  and  tell*  bis  favorite*  that  finite 
H « mi  I  ton  wilt  come  down  CommiaiTooer,  Tweedel  Sec  retar, 
and  Sir  John  Harper  Lord  President*  He  seems  tu  be  rerv 
little  concerned  in  ill  this  adoe."  (Law's  Meruorialls,  n*  &&, 
5?>) 
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favour  to  her  [and  her  family,  command  his  laving 
kindness. 

What  instil  tings  were  over  him  and  bis  honest  hear- 
ers it  were  strange  and  tedious  to  rehearse :  his  ene- 
mies concluding,  he  should  trouble  them  and  the  coun- 
try-side no  more;  and  who  boasted  more  than  Mr. 
Bell,  the  parson  of  that  place,*  as  having  now  accom- 
plished his  design  and  forementioned  vow?  For, 
meeting  with  a  gentleman,  (about  two  days  after  Mr. 
Veitch'8  transportation,)  called  Mr.  Moor,  who  was  a 
friend  and  hearer  in  the  meeting-house,  after  other  bit- 
ter invectives,  Now,  said  he,  this  night  he  will  be  at 
Edinburgh,  and  hanged  to-morrow,  according  to  his 
demerits ;  and  could  such  a  rebel  as  he,  who  did  so 
and  so,  expect  to  escape  the  just  judgment  of  God? 
But  though  the  good  man  was  silent,  and  gave  him  no 
answer,  yet  he  met  with  a  remarkable  one  within  three 
days.  He  being  then  in  his  journey  to  Newcastle, 
and  returning  to  Pontiland,  (a  fatal  place  to  my  perse- 
cutors,) on  Wednesday  afternoon,  falls  a  drinking 
there  till  about  ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  then 
he  would  needs  go  home.  But  the  parson  of  that 
place  f  urged  the  contrary,  the  night  being  dark  and 
stormy,  and  the  water  big.  No  persuasions  will  pre- 
Tail.  He  is  not  well  got  out  of  that  town  till  he 
loses  his  way,  and  riding  on,  comes  at  length  to  the 
river  Pont,  where  it  is  probable  his  beast  stopped ; 
and,  he  alighting  to  find  where  he  was,  and,  as  the  jury 
apprehended,  moving  forward  to  feel  with  his  foot 
in  the  snow  what  stopped  his  passage,  slipped 
over  the  brink  of  the  river  unto  the  armpits,  where, 
though  it  was  of  great  depth,  yet  the  old  ice  bare 
him  up;  the  water,  because  of  the  two  clays  thaw,  run- 
ning that  deep  above  it ;  and  now  the  frost  returns  so 
violently,  that  it  freezes  him  in.  He  was  found  two 
days  after,  standing  on  his  feet,  with  his  arms  stretch- 
ed out,  his  hat  on,  and  all  dry  above  the  arms.  He 
had  wrestled  mueh  to  get  out,  as  his  boots  and  gloves 
did  testify,  being  worn  with  his  struggling  among  the 
ice*  When  he  was  found,  the  rumour  went ;  and  al- 
beit several  came  to  help  out  the  dead  man,  vet  few 
conducted  his  corpse  home,  or  else  they  would  never 
have  carried  him  laid  cross  the  horse,  as  they  did, 
with  one  end  of  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  coming 
under  the  horse's  belly,  was  tied  to  his  feet  to  keep 
himon4 


•  *  "  Allenton  curacy.  Thomas  Bell,  A.  M.  ap.  Scotos,  Cur. 
AUioton  Ord.  Deacon.  Sept.  20,  166S.  Joh.  Stewart.  1671. 
(tiutchinsoo's  Northumberland,  I.  Stat.  Chur.  4.) — "Long- 
horsley  Vicarage,  Tho.  Bell,  A.  M.  21  June,  1665,  Pr.  Cba.  D. 
Somerset."     (Ibid. p.  46,  47.) 

f  "Ponteland  Vicarage.— Gawen  Knight,  A.M.  1672,  P. 
Mort.Nanson.  Vincent  Edwards,  A.M.  1679,  P.Mort.  Knight" 
(Hutchinson,  North.  I.  Stat.  Chur.  55,  56.) 

X  The  following  is  Mrs.  Veitch's  account  of  this  affair.  "  He 
(Bell)  was  a  great  euemy  to  my  husband,  because  some  of  his 
bearers  withdrew  from  him  and  would  not  hear  him.  Three  or 
four  days  after  he  was  taken,  one  William  Collinwood,  who 
lived  in  Mr.  Bell's  parish,  came  to  see  me.  He  had  been  once 
a  nearer  of  his,  but  had  withdrawn  and  heard  my  husband.  He 
going  to  Mr.  Bell's  to  pay  nim  some  tythes,  I  desired  him  to 
come  to  me  back,  and  tell  what  Mr.  Bell  said  of  my  husband; 
for,  I  said,  its  like  he  may  think  now  he  hath  gotten  his  desire 
accomplished.  I'm  told  be  bad  him  go  to  Edinburgh  and  get 
a  preaching,  for  he  would  be  hanged  against  Tuesday.  When 
he  told  me,  that  Scripture  was  in  my  mind,  "Let  them  curse 
bat  bless  thou;"  ana  that  also,  "He  that  rendereth  evil  for 
good,  evil  shall  not  depart  from  his  house."  He  was  just  going 
to  Newcastle  when  he  spoke  to  William  Co  Hen  wood,  he  stayed 
all  nirht  and  came  the  next  day  to  Foot  land,  where  he  drank 
till  10  o'clock  at  night  with  the  carate.  There  was  a  great 
storm  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  that  day  there  had  been  a 
thaw.  He  would  be  home  that  night.  They  took  bis  watch 
from  biro,  his  horse  they  locked  np  in  the  stable,  but  all  wonld 
not  do.  He  told  then>,ne  had  a  good  horse;  and  nobody  knew 
what  way  he  rode,  but  he  was  found  12  [two?]  nights  and  a 
day  afterwards  standing  in  a  water,  frozen  just  to  his  arm-pits, 
dead ;  for  there  came  on  a  great  frost  that  night.  His  hat  was 
on,  his  band  dry,  his  gloves  on,  be  standing  at  the  side  of  the 
water,  had  worn  his  boots  and  gloves  to  get  out  of  the  water. 
They  could  scarce  get  at  many  countrymen  as  carry  hhn  home, 
and  getting  forehamraers,  they  brake  the  ice,  and  ty'd  him  on 


This  speaking  dispensation  made  great  and  rations 
impressions  on  the  people,  especially  those  who  knew 
how  instrumental  he  had  been  in  Mr.  Veitch's  trouble, 
and  to  show  how  bitter  an  enemy  he  was  to  the  non- 
conformists9 way,  I  shall  only  set  down  what  he  said 
to  a  parishioner  of  his  whom  he  was  chiding  for  going 
to  conventicles.  The  man  told  him  it  was  better  to  go 
to  them  than  to  play  at  foot-ball  or  go  to  an  alehouse ; 
to  whom  he  tartly  replied,  "You  had  better  drink 
drunk  and  kill  one  in  your  way  home,  as  go  hear  any 
of  these  men." 

Now  this  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  was  a  Scotchman,  of 
the  meaner  sort  of  gentry,  born  in  the  parish  where 
the  prisoner's  brother,  Mr.  John,  was  minister,  who 
took  him  from  herding,  (his  father  toeing  brought  low,) 
put  him  to  the  grammar  school,  and  got  the  presby- 
tery's bursary  to  him  when  he  went  to  the  college. 
After  his  laureation,  and  losing  that  benefice,  he  made 
his  moan  to  the  minister,  that  now  he  was  in  worse 
case  than  ever,  and  intreated  his  help  for  a  little  till 
he  sought  out  a  place.  Upon  which  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Torwoodlee,  and  some  other  good  gentlemen,  each 
of  them  to  give  him  so  much  money  at  his  desire,  which 
they  did  ;  and  he,  falling  in  company  with  Sir  Thomas 
Ker  of  Fairly,  continued  drinking  with  him  some  days, 
which  irritated  the  gentlemen ;  and  he  hearing  that 
they  were  sending  to  Mr.  John  Veitch  to  come  and 
take  their  money  from  him  again,  which  was  like  to  be 
ill  bestowed,  he  took  straight  to  England,  and  com- 
plying with  that  government,  obtained  his  parsonage. 
By  this  you  may  see  what  a  bad  requital  he  gave  to 
the  minister  that  did  so  much  for  him,  when  he  perse- 
cuted his  brother  at  such  a  rate. 

Upon  the  20th  of  February,  1679,  Major  Hope, 
then  deputy-governor  of  Berwick,  and  most  of  the  offi- 
cers there,  carried  the  prisoner,  guarded  with  a  compa- 
ny of  foot  before  him,  another  behind,  and  they  riding 
on  each  hand  to  the  boundary-road  betwixt  the  king- 
doms, and  delivered  him  over  with  a  great  deal  of  cer- 
emony, to  the  sheriff's  depute  of  the  ftferse,  attended 
with  some  petty  gentry,  and  a  party  of  the  Earl  of 
Airly's  troop  of  horse :  commissions  from  the  king 
for  so  doing  being  read,  and  volleys  shot  on  both  sides. 
He  was  conducted  by  these,  first  to  Ayton,  where 
there  was  a  treat  of  claret  provided  for  the  English 
officers ;  and  after  they  had  drunk  some  hours  there, 
he  was  carried  that  night  to  Dunbar.  The  magis- 
trates were  required,  in  the  king's  name,  to  send  eighty 
men  to  guard  the  house  and  him  all  night.  David 
Hume  of  Newton,*  the  sheriff-depute,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  prisoner,  at  his  desire,  sent  his  man 
quietly  off  to  his  brother,  Mr.  John,  to  meet  them  the 
next  day  about  two  or  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon at  such  an  inn  in  the  foot  of  the  Canongate,  where 
they  might  converse  together  a  little  before  he  should 
go  to  prison,  which  was  done ;  and  then  the  sheriff 
carried  him  quietly  up  in  a  coach  in  the  evening  to  the 
tol booth,  where  he  met  with  a  very  unexpected  treat- 
ment. For,  thinking  on  nothing  he  could  purchase  that 
night,  being  so  late,  for  his  accommodation,  but  candle 
for  light  and  a  stool  to  sit  on,  till  the  next  day,  which 
he  desired  the  jailor  would  please  cause  one  of  his  ser- 
vants bring  him  these  for  payment.     And  he,  calling 


a  horse  and  carried  him  to  his  wife.  The  whole  country  about 
was  astonished  at  the  dispensation,  and  often  said  to  me  there 
would  none  trouble  my  husband  arain;  for  they  all  knew  that 
be  was  an  enemy  to  my  husband.  I  told  them,  thev  that  would 
not  take  warning  from  the  word  of  God  would*  never  take 
warning  from  that.  That  Scripture  was  often  borne  in  upon 
my  spirit,  "  Rejoice  not  at  the  tall  of  thine  enemy,  lest  He  see 
it  and  be  displeased."     (MS.  Memoirs,  p.  57.) 

•  10th  July,  1678.  David  Home  of  Newton  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  of  supply  for  the  shire  of  Berwick.  (Act.  Pari. 
Scot.  viii.  224.)  In  Fountainball's  Decisions,  (ii.  195,  196,)  we 
find  Edgar  of  Newton  ••  bound  cautioner"  for  David  Hume  ••  to 
Mr.  John  Veitch,  minister  at  Foulstrather,  [  tVooUtrulhtr,  at 
Westruther  was  anciently  written]  and  sundry  others  hi»  cre- 
ditors." 
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one  of  them,  bid  him  go  fetch  his  wife,  and  she,  after 
salutation,  and  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  prison- 
er, said,  "  Sir,  I  am  come  to  give  you  that  compliment 
this  night  which  I  never  did  before  to  any  prisoner, 
and  that  is,  to  convoy  you  to  your  chamber;1'  which 
was  the  only  best  room  in  the  tolbooth,  called  Mon- 
trose's chamber,  where  the  room  was  well  and  plenti- 
fully furnished,  u  good  bod  and  chairs,  fire,  and  a  great 
candle  on  the  table,  several  bottles  of  ale  and  brandy 
standing  in  a  corner,  wheat  bread,  and  a  groat  pigeon 
pye  on  a  shelf,  and  coals  laid  in.  When  1  asked  how 
this  came  to  be  done ;  she  answered,  "  It  is  a  thing 
you  must  not  inquire  about  for  it  was  ordered  to  be 
done,  under  promise  of  secrecy,  by  one  of  the  greatest 
ladies  in  Scotland."* 

Griffith,  the  English  lieutenant,  came  along  with  the 
prisoner,  having  an  order  from  his  Majesty  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  pay  to  Major  Oglethorp 
or  his  order  200lib.  sterling  for  taking  him  ;  but  he 
only  got  llllib.  English.  He  went  to  several  mer- 
chants in  Edinburgh  to  return  it,  but  none  of  them 
would  ;  saying,  it  would  spoil  all  their  money. t  Ogle- 
thorp would  have  come  himself,  but  was  called  back  by 
an  express  from  Berwick  to  London ;  and,  coining  to  ask 
th«  prisoner  what  service  he  had  for  him  there,  he  said 
then-  was  one  kindness  he  would  beg  if  he  would  do  him 
it,  viz.  that  he  would  write  a  letter  to  Lauderdale,  and  in- 
close it  to  him  by  the  post,  if  he  would  deliver  it,which 
he  frankly  promised.  "  Then,"  said  the  prisoner, "  you 
must  order  me  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  that  1  may  write 

*  It  appears  from  the  following  notice,  that  Witch  had  a 
number  of  warn)  friends  in  Edinburgh.  **  February  5,  1685. 
At  Privv  Council,  James  Row,  (ieorge  Mosman,  and  inany 
Others  of  the  merchants  of  Edinburgh  of  the  Presbyterian  per- 
suasion, are  pursued;  as  also  Anderson  of  Dowhill,  Crai^ie  of 
Duiuburnie,  Oliphaut  of  Coudee,  &c.  as  they  who,  since  the 
last  indemnity  in  August  1G79,  have  frequented  hou«c  or  field 
conventicles,  resetted  fugitive  ministers  or  other  rebels;  and 
particularly  did  contribute  money  to  see  if  they  could  procure 
a  remission  from  the  king  to  Mr.  \Villiam  Veitch,  a  fanatic  for- 
feited minister;  item,  to  educate  and  breed  up  tome  young  stu- 
dents in  the  l'rcsb\terian  form,  to  be  a  nursery  to  perpetuate 
and  hold  up  the  sJhism.  Some  redeemed  themselves  by  offer- 
ing to  take  the  te^t;  other*  escaped  by  taking  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  wt  iterative,  without  iinv  additions  or  limitations  of 
their  own,  (which  w*  re  all  refilled,)  but  ns  it  i*  explain. -d  in  the 
AMertoiy  act,  made  iu  the  parliament  lu'69,  and  which  was  ex- 
pressly put  to  them.  A  third  surt  ufiwd  boih,  and  so  were 
committed  to  priVjn  a*  di«nnVcti  d  to  the  government. "'  (I'oun- 
tamh.iir*  Di-ci-ions  i.  XIH,  .M9.) 

f  The  meaning  appears  to  he,  that  Griffith  got  L.lll  in 
English,  and  1,.'W  in  Scottish  coin,  which  last  he  wished  to  ex- 
change lor  English,  hut  that  the  merchants  of  Edinburgh  re- 
fused this,  on  net ount  of  the-  badness  of  the-  m ■nn>\  b-uid  by 
gov-'riiu."nt  at  thrt  period.     This    la*t   fad  i*  <  MtM>li*.ht_d   by  a 

1>roce«n  before  the  (.'ourt  of  St**. on  in  1')!12  and  l'lflj,  against 
ionl  llaltnn  (then  Earl  of  Luudi  idah  )  lor  ii».d\ei>tttionh  as 
late  iJeneral  of  the  Mint,  "iu  making  the  linents*  below  the 
standard,"  Arc.  (Eountainhall's  I)eri«iuii-,  i.  1 8-1.)  In  Haltou'* 
defi-nce>,  it  whs  pleaded,  inter  alia,  that  he  win  discharged  and 
p'irdoned  by  the  general  indemnity;  for  "  thi*  obi  i  won  and  in- 
demnity in  H579  is  more  ample  than  any  of  them,  being  drawn 
in  the  m<i-.t  ample,  and  comprehensive  terms  devist  able,  a«  mainly 
diMicned  t  »  •»«  cure  Lauderdale  and  his  part\  for  the  Highland 
army  ih.it  they  -ent  in  upon  the  \V««t  iu  lt>7K,  c:r.  and  the  par - 
doninir  thr.  rthtls  who  rose  at  liothwtll  llridgc  was  hut  a 
shtm  and  colour  to  draw  o/i  the  other."  Thr  Lords  sustained 
thi-  plea,  and,  upon  that  ground,  altered  an  interlocutor  which 
they  had  aln  ady  given  in  the  cause;  "far  after  ssrious  dt libe- 
ration lltfij  durst  not  make  too  hold  with  the  loosing  of  this  act 
ufindtmnittf."     (Ibid.  p.  208,  20!*.) 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  exchange  of  money  between  th* 
two  kingdoms  was,  at  that  time,  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. A  Mr.  Mertin,seut  iu  HJ.J3  from  the  protectant  l.irdsat 
London  to  Scotland,  brought  an  mi'iihicribed  letter  in  the 
hand-writing  of  .brviswood  (who  was  then  in  England)  to  Lady 
Tarni-,  hi*  nhce,  dt  siring  her  to  transmit  to  him  some  money 
which  he  had  It-It  with  her.  This,  nt  M»  rlin's  desire,  was  given 
to  Toi'Woudlee.  "  When  Tnrwoodlk-e  (sit*  the  Earl  of  Tarras, 
iu  hi-  d«  p  i«itii,n  on  the  trial  of  Sir  John  Cochrane,  &c.)  had 
gotti  u  i!n  mr)iii\  of  Ji-rw>wnocls  hi  fore  spoaken  off  from  my 
s«  r-.  ant,  !i«  layd  it  by,  and  asked  me,  if  it  wa*  in  English  money. 
1  sal-!,  it  wa»  the  same  I  supposed  he  hail  left  at  my  house;  he 
said,  it  was  uoe  matter,  he  would  scud  it  to  Will." Veitch  who 
would  have  a  rair  to  get  English  money  for  him."  (Act.  Pari. 
Scot.  vni.  App.  36,  37.) 


it/'—"  Yes,"  amid  he,  "but you  urast  read  it  to  the 
governor ;  and  if  he  like  it,  seal  it,  and  he  will  send  it 
to  me."  When  the  governor  read  it,  he  says,  "  Will 
you  indeed  tend  this  to  my  lord  1  If  to,  your  circum- 
stances are  not  so  bad  as  men  think."  But  he,  instead 
of  sending  it  to  London,  sent  it  out  to  Colonel  Stto- 
ther ;  and  they  afterward  sent  it  to  the  Major ;  but  he 
delivered  it  not  till  several  days  after  the  prisoner  had 
been  at  Edinburgh,  and  written  a  second  letter  to  Lau- 
derdale mentioning  that.  When  it  came  the  Duke 
was  in  passion,  and  said,  for  any  gentleman  to  promise 
to  do  a  prisoner  a  kindness,  and  not  to  make  it  good, 
was  a  base  and  unbecoming  treatment.* 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1679,  he  is  brought  before 
a  com  IB  it  tee  of  the  council,  whereof  Sharp,  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  was  preses.  As  he  was  com- 
ing along  the  pavement,  the  Karl  of  Mar's  gentleman 
came  to  hint  from  his  master,  desiring  him  to  give  the 
archbishop  his  titles  ;f  that  would  prove  a  likely  mean 
to  prevail  with  the  bishop  for  his  liberty.  He,  giving 
his  service  to  the  Earl,  answered,  that  he  resolved  to 
act  according  to  his  light.  The  bishop  put  many 
questions  to  him,  to  see  if  he  could  ensnare  him,  which 
were  urged  by  Pater  son,  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
Ono  whereof  was,  "  Have  you  taken  the  covenant  V 
He  answered,  "  All  that  see  me  at  this  honourable 
board  may  easily  perceive  that  I  was  not  capable  to 
take  the  Covenant,  when  you  and  the  other  ministers 
of  Scotland  tendered  it."  At  which  the  whole  compa- 
ny fell  a  laughing,  which  nettled  the  bishop.  "  But," 
says  he,  "  did  you  never  tako  the  covenant  since  V  To 
which  he  replied,  u  I  judge  myself  obliged  to  covenant 
myself  away  to  God,  and  frequently  to  renew  it."  At 
which  Paterson  stood  up  and  said,  "  My  lord,  you 
will  get  no  good  of  this  man ;  he's  all  for  evasion. 
But,"  says  he, "  was  not  you  at  Pentland  fight !" 
To  which  he  replied,  u  If  you  will  give  me  power 
and  liberty  to  seek  witnesses  to  prove  it,  I  was  aMbi  ,•" 
having  been  all  night  aod  that  morning  at  Edinburgh. 
Many  other  questions  they  posed  him  with;  and 
Hugh  Stevenson,  the  under  clerk,  wrote  all. 

Being  put  out  a  considerable  time,  he  was  called  in, 
and  the  bishop  said,  •*  Hear  your  confession  read." 
Many  sentences  they  had  interlined  to  make  him  a 
criminal,  which,  us  he  heard,  he  denied  he  had  spoken 
such  words,  and  refused  to  subscribe  his  confession 
\vh«'ii  they  desirod  him.£  "  What,"  says  the  bishop, 
•'  will  you  not  subscribe  your  own  confession  ? — 
"  Not  I,"  said  the  prisoner,  u  except  you  write  it 
in  tnundit  without  your  additions;"  nt  which  they 
wore  like  to  he  irritated.  But  my  Lord  Lithgow,  sit- 
ting next  the  prisoner  on  the  one  side  of  the  table,  and 


*  It  is  gratifying  to  record  instances  of  humanity  in  the 
rulers  ol  that  time.  •«  October  5,  b\  mid  7,  lb'fcO.— Robert  Curry, 
writer,  being  bound  as  cautioner,  to  prtsent  a  man  who  wa»  im- 
prisoned upon  »u«»j>ii  ion  as  one  of  the  itbel*,  but  bailed  bv  him 
to  this  council  day;  and  the  man  being  very  sick  and  like  to 
die,  Robert,  to  exoner  himself,  did  cause  bring  him  from  hit 
own  house,  carritd  by  five  or  six  people  on  a  bed,  and  brought 
him  to  the  Privy  Council  doors,  and  took  instrument*  on  his 
presentation,  to  free  himstlf.  The  Chancellor  and  Council 
took  this  rude  and  cruel  usage  of  the  poor  sick  man  so  ill,  that 
they  commanded  Curry  to  orison,  seeing  he  might,  bv  a  bill, 
have  represented  it,  ami  got  himself  liberate."  (Fountainbailf 
Decision*,  i.  113.) 

f  The  refusal  of  thene  had  been  severely  resented.  Mr.  Al- 
exander Smith,  iniuMter  at  Cowend,  who  had  been  driven  from 
his  charge  in  1C(>3,  was  brought  before  the  High  Commission 
Court  "  for  preaching:  privately,  and  giving  Bishop  Sharp  onlv 
•Sir." — Ho  was  put  in  the  thieves'  hole  with  a  madman;  aud, 
when  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh  followed  hiai 
there,  the  bisho|W  caused  remove  him  to  another  room  where  he 
sickened.  He  was  then  banished  to  Shetland,  where,  for  four 
years,  his  only  food  was  of  barley,  and  his  fuel  hen-tangle.  In 
U)fi7,  he  was  brought  before  the  Privv  Council  at  Kdiubur^h, 
and  ordered  to  Orkney.  (Kirkton,  $08,  209.  Wod.  i.  17$, 
280.291.) 

I  A  similar  device  was  employed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cabru-1 
Semple;  but  whether  from  the  motive  which  he  apprehended, 
or  at  the  instigation  of  some  friend  who  wished  to  bring  him 
off,  may  admit  of  a  doubt.     (Wodrow,  ii.  175.) 
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Lnndie,  afterward  Earl  of  Melford,  (who  had  been  in* 
financed  to  favour  him,)  sitting  on  the  other  side, 
•peaks  over  to  Lithgow,  upon  which  he  says  to  the 
archbishop,  "  My"  Lord  St  Andrews,  cause  write  it  in 
mundo  to  the  young  man*"  So  he  was  put  out  again, 
and  it  written  over ;  and  being  called  in,  it  was  read 
over  to  him  ;  and  when  laid  before  him  to  subscribe, 
he  begged  liberty  to  read  it  over  himself  before  he 
oould  subscribe  it,  which  was  granted.  They  found 
nothing  in  it  whereof  to  accuse  him,  so  they  remanded 
him  to  prison.*     The  archbishop  did  little  more  in 

Sublic  after  that,  being  within  a  few  days  cut  off  at 
fagus  Muir,  as  history  will  tell. 
The  next  news  was  a  letter  from  the  King,  to  turn 
him  over  to  the  criminal  court,  and  there  to  intimate 
an  old  illegal  sentence  of  death  unto  him,f  as  the  pro- 
cess registrate  in  their  court-books  will  declare,  and 
the  best  lawyers  had  done ;  for  the  testimony  of  the 
two  witnesses  did  not  agree*  And  whether  the  ini- 
quity of  the  sentence  was  not  attested  by  the  omnisci- 
ent and  just  Judge  in  the  remarkable  judgments  that 
befell  these  witnesses,  I  leave  to  every  judicious  and  so- 
ber reader.  They  were  relations  of  one  surname,  viz. 
Mtnie,  and  tenants  to  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie, 
one  of  the  Lords  of  this  Justice  Court,  who  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  thing,  and  he  himself  declared 
they  never  did  well  after,  one  of  them  falling  into 
mnrder,  the  other  into  adultery,  upon  which  they  both 
fled  and  were  never  heard  of,  their  families  broken  and 
ruined.  The  murderer  was  since  found  arid  hanged  at 
Edinburgh.  Some  said  that  he  was  taken  that  very 
day  that  Mr.  Veitch  was  released  by  a  sentence  of 
banishment;  and  yet  upon  this  sentence  iu  absence 
must  the  prisoner  die  without  granting  him  a  new  trial ; 
and  the  18th  day  of  March  is  appointed  for  the  sitting 
of  the  court,  and  the  intimation  thereof,  viz.  the  sen- 
tence )  but  the  perplexedness  of  the  case  occasions  an 
adjournment  until  the  8th  of  April.}: 

The  prisoner  wrote  to  his  friend  Lauderdale;  and 
some  ladies  obtained  a  letter  from  archbishop  Paterson 
to  the  Duke  in  his  favour ;  and  his  brother,  Sir  Wil- 
liam, brought  it  open  to  the  prisoner,  and  read  it,  be- 
ing very  well  penned,  directed  to  Dr.  Hicks,  his  chap- 
lain, to  present,  which  the  prisoner's  messenger  did  at 
night ;  and  coming  next  morning  for  an  answer,  Hicks 
showed  him  a  letter  per  post,  forbidding  him  to  deliver 
it ;  so  he  returned  to  Shaftesbury,  and  the  bishop  cheat- 
ed the  ladies. 

In  the  mean  time  the  prisoner's  case  was  represented 
to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  by  his  papers,  a  messenger, 
viz.  Mr.  Gilbert  Elliot,||  being  sent  therewith,  con- 


•  On  the  25th  of  February  the  Council  appointed  Mr. 
Veitch  to  be  tent  to  the  Bess,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
order  was  carried  into  execution.     ( Wodrow,  ii.  o,  7.) 

f  This  sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  16th  of  August  1667. 
Previous  to  this,  a  query  was  rooted  to  the  Lords  of  Session, 
•*  Whether  or  not  a  person  guilty  of  high  treason  may  be  pur- 
sued before  the  Justices,  albert  they  be  absent  and  contumacious, 
to  that  the  Justices,  upon  citation  and  sufficient  probation  and 
evidence,  may  pronounce  sentence  and  doom  of  forfeiture,  if 
the  dittay  be  proven;"  to  which  their  Lordships  having  consi- 
dered the  query,  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  as  strong 
doubts  were  entertained  of  the.  legality  of  this  step*  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  afterwards  procured,  ratifying,  and  approving  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  John  Nisbet,  and  the 
process  and  sentence  against  Veitch  and  others,  who  were  in 
the  circumstances  described  in  the  above  query.  (Wodrow,  i. 
267, 968,  App.  p.  109, 110;  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scot  vii.  562.) 
On  the  19th  of  July,  1690,  the  parliament  declared,  that  "all 
sentences  pronounced  by  the  Justice  Court,  in  absence  for per- 
duellion,  or  any  other  crime,  before  the  year  1669,  were  from 
the  beginning  null  and  void;"  restored  ••  all  persons,  or  their 
representatives,  so  forefaulted  by  the  Justices  m  modymjtistitict, 
and  particularly  the  representatives  of  Muire  of  Cald- 

wells,  Ker  of  Kersland,  and  Mr.  William  Veatch,  min- 

ister of  the  gonpel;"  and  rescinded  the  act  of  parliament  anno 
1669,  "  in  so  far  as  it  ratifies  these  forefaultures."  (Act.  Pari. 
Scot.  ix.  199,200.) 

\  Several  documents  relating  to  this  process  will  be  found 
In  the  Appendix. 

D  Gilbert  RHiot  of  Craigend  and  afterwards  of  Minto  and 


taining  the  sentiments  both  of  English  and  Scotch 
lawyers,  all  of  them  declaring  the  illegalneaa  of  the 
procedure  against  him  in  both  kingdoms ;  as  also  a 
testimony  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  Northumber- 
land, witnessing  how  long  and  how  peaceably  he  had 
lived  there*  All  which  being  patiently  considered  by 
that  judicious  and  renowned  patriot  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, he  influences  Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, with  several  other  great  persons,  to  ioin  him  in 
petitioning  the  King  for  sending  him  back  again  to 
England  to  be  tried  there ;  and  that  because  he  was  an 
English  subject,  having  lived  so  long  in  the  kingdom  ; 
that  the  laws  were  affronted  in  his  removal,  and  this 
practice  would  make  men  expect  little  security  from 
them ;  and  that  it  was  more  expedient  to  liberate,  pre- 
serve, and  encourage  protestant  ministers,  than  to  take 
their  lives  at  such  a  juncture  as  this,  when  so  horrid  a 
popish  plot  is  discovered  for  the  ruin  of  the  protestant 
interest,  lest  his  Majesty  should  be  thought  a  compiler 
therewith. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  made  use  of  by 
these  great  persons  for  bringing  him  back  to  be  tried 
in  England,  yet  the  King  would  by  no  means  giant  it. 
For  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  (opou  the  King's  saying 
that  he  thought  by  this  time  he  would  be  execute,  and 
deserved  more  deaths  than  one  if  his  information  was 
true,)  said  to  his  Majesty  that  he  might  yet  be  retriev- 
ed ;  but  the  King  answered,  "  I  have  written  with  my 
own  hand  to  execute  him;  and  what  I  have  written! 
have  written."  In  this  he  acted  like  Pilate  to  the 
Jews.  Upon  this  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  told  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  seeing  the  petition  of  so  many  of  the 
? greatest  peers  in  England  now  standing  before  him, 
or  a  thing  so  just  and  equitable,  could  not  be  granted, 
the  new  parliament  for  inquiring  into  the  popish  plot 
was  now  sitting  down  ;*  and  no  person  that  they  found 

Siilty,  presbyterian  or  other,  should  escape  death,  if 
e  parliament  would  take  his  advice,  and  the  lords 
now  before  the  King ;  and  then  his  Majesty  should 
have  pears  for  plumbs. 

Upon  this  Shaftesbury  sent  his  servant  to  Mr.  Elliot, 
who  was  waiting  on,  to  go  to  the  Parliament  door,  and 
distribute  to  the  members  as  they  went  in  the  doublet 
of  these  petitions ;  and  the  lords  taking  their  leave  of 
the  King,  followed  after;  and  seeing  the  members 
standing  here  and  there  reading  them,  Shaftsbury  ask- 
ed their  lordships  what  they  were  reading  I  When 
they  told  him,  ne  answered,  "  O,  my  lords,  is  that  the 
text  ?  Come,  I'll  give  you  the  sermon  upon  it ;"  and, 
so  telling  them  the  case  of  that  minister  as  it  stood  in 
law,  he  influenced  them  to  say,  that  if  it  be  truly  so, 
we'll  pass  an  order  immediately  when  we  sit  down  for 
his  remanding.     Upon  which  one  of  the  Tories  (for 


Hcadshaw.  (Act  Pari.  Scot.  vrii.  342,  xi.  259—261,  462,  App. 
129.)  was,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1685,  found  guilty  of  treason, 
and  forfeited,  for  being  in  arras  with  Argyle.  In  (he  process, 
be  is  described  as  "  writer  in  Edinburgh."  (FountainhalPs 
Decis.  i.  366.  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  viii.  490,  App.  44,  Ac.  Wod- 
row, ii.  492,  493.)  Having  obtained  the  king's  pardon,  he  ap. 
plied,  November  8, 1687,  to  be  admitted  an  advocate,  on  which 
occasion  the  examinators  "  stumbled  to  meet  with  biro,  till  he 
first  shewed  his  remission,  least  it  might  infer  converse  against 
them."  (Fount.  Dec.  i.  475.)  At  the  Revolution,  the  act  of 
his  forfeiture  was  rescinded,  be  was  created  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
was  appointed  clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  had  extensive 
practice  as  an  advocate.  (Act.  Pari.  Scot.  ix.  166, 211,  290;  xi. 
140.)  On  the  28th  of  June,  1704,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Court 
of  Session  by  the  title  of  Lord  Minto.  (Lord  Hailes,  Cata- 
logue, p.  15.)  Wodrow  (ii.  493.)  says,  he  was  also  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Justiciary. 

When  Lord  Minto  visited  Dumfries,  of  which  Mr.  Veitch 
was  minister  after  the  Revolution,  he  alwavs  spent  some  time 
with  his  old  friend,  when  their  conversation  often  turned  on 
the  perils  of  their  former  life.  On  these  occasions,  his  lord- 
ship was  accustomed  facetiously  to  sav,  "  Ah!  Willie,  Willi*; 
had  it  no'  been  for  me,  the  pyets  had  been  pyking  your  pate  oe 
the  Nether  Bow  Port;"  to  which  Veitch  replied,  "Ah!  Gibbie, 
Gibbie,  had  it  no'  been  forme,  ye  would  ha'e  been  yet  writting 
|iepers  for  a  plack  the  page." 

•  The  Parliament. met  on  the  6th  of  March,  1679.  (Lisa  of 
Lord  Russel,i.  147.) 
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the  house  was  made  up  of  Tory,  Whig,  and  Trimmer,) 
taking  the  petition  in  his  hand,  went  instantly  to  the 
King,  and  telling  all  he  had  heard  from  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  about  that  person,  begged  his  Majesty  to 
consider  the  thing ;  for  this  was  not  his  sixteen  years' 
old  parliament,  and  he  knew  not  what  they  would  do  ; 
and  it  was  dangerous  for  his  Majesty,  upon  so  mean 
an  account,  to  set  two  kingdoms  by  the  ears.  There- 
fore he  begged  that  he  would  presently  send  for  Lau- 
derdale to  dispatch  an  express  for  Scotland  to  stop 
all  procedure  against  the  criminal,  and  he  would 
report  it  to  the  lords  to  take  them  off  their  resolv- 
ed measures;  which  was  done.  And,  which  is 
to  be  noted,  this  letter  came  to  the  hand  of  the  Justice- 
General  Tarbet,  (he  being  providentially  stopped  by 
the  Earl  of  Perth,  who,  at  ten  of  the  clock,  took  him 
up  stairs  again  when  he  was  coming  to  the  court,  and 
kept  him  till  it  was  after  eleven,)  just  as  he  was  en- 
tering the  Parliament  close,  where  the  Lord  Tarbet 
stood  and  read  it  at  great  leisure ;  and  then  going 
through  the  throng,  many  standing  in  the  pavement  to 
see  the  issue  of  that  business,  and  beholding  the  crim- 
inal's brother,  Mr.  John,  called  him  and  told,  "  Now 
I  can  give  you  better  news  of  your  brother  than  I 
could  in  the  morning,  when  you  were  with  me ;  for  he 
has  relinquished  Lauderdale  and  betaken  himself  to 
Shaftesbury  aod  the  parliament  of  England  ;  and  they 
are  like  to  bring  him  off,  and  I  am  going  to  dissolve 
the  court."  You  may  observe  here  how  exactly  this 
answered  the  prophetical  letter  he  got  at  Berwick. 

The  prisoner's  brother,  and  Mr.  Thomas  RijHT,  his 
agent,  ran  like  Cushi  and  Ahimaaz,  who  should  first 
tell  the  prisoner  the  good  news,  which  was  very  sur- 
prising to  the  prisoner,  but  not  so  much  to  his  wife : 
for,  though  she  often  fell  into  fits  of  weeping,  yet  she 
had  interludes  of  hope,  saying,  "  I  am  often  thinking 
that  this  day  will  produce  what  I  saw." 

This,  indeed,  gave  the  great  stop  to  the  rage  of  the 
persecutors,  but  the  prisoner  was  not  yet  released,  but 
still  kept  in  close  prison,  which  gave  him  ground  to 
fear  that  the  storm  would  return.  And  there  fell  out 
snch  things  within  a  short  time  as  increased  these 
fears ;  such  as  the  killing  of  the  Bishop  at  Macros 
Moor,  remarkable  for  the  way  of  it,  fur  the  instru- 
ments that  did  it  went  out  that  morning  from  their 
houses  with  no  such  thought  or  design,  for  they 
had  combined  together  that   morning  to  be  avenged 

upon    one  Carmichael,    who    was   put   in 

conjunct  Sheriff-Depute  by  the  King's  order  to  his 
council  in  Scotland,  obtained  by  the  archbishop,  for 
the  more  vigorous,  or  rather  rigorous  execution  of 
their  iniquitous  laws,  for  compelling  all  to  come  to 
church  and  comply  with  the  government.*  Now  this 
■  Carmichael  had  ruined   several  families   by 

taking  their  corn,  cattle,  and  all  they  had  from  them, 
so  that  hearing  that  he  was  to  hunt  in  Coupar  fields, 
they  were  resolved  that  day  to  be  avenged  on  him  ;  and 
while  they  were  coining  up  the  fields  that  day,  toward 
the  hunters,  they  from  suspicion  and  fear,  leaving  the 
dogs,  rode  to  Coupar  for  their  safety.  Upon  which  the 
pursuers  turned  aside  toward  Magus  Moor,  with  an  in- 
tention to  dissipate  themselves  ;  and  calling  at  a  house 
for  drink,  the  barnman  came  out  to  talk  with  them, 
(being  it  seems  of  their  acquaintance)  and  said,  *•»  O, 
gentlemen,  yonder  is  a  prize  for  yo«i ;  if  you  have 
missed  the  one,  you  may  hit  the  other  who  is  the 
cause  of  all  your  trouble.  Bishop  Sharp  is  just  going 
by,  and  I  sec  none  riding  with  him  but  one  servant, 
and  you  may  easily  do  his  business."  t'pon  which  it 
seems  they  resolved  on  the  enterprise ;  only  Hacks- 
ton  of  Rathillet  (who  was  afterwards  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  for  the  thing)  would  not  go  with  them, 
telling  them  it  would  be  thought  revenge,  for  the 
bishop  and  he  had  fallen  out  but  the  other  day  about 

*  Proofs  of"  the  activity  of  the  archbishop  and  his  clergy,  in 
stirring  up  the  government  to  severe  measures  against  the  non- 
conformists, will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


his  teinds,  so  desired  to  be  excused.  The  rest  went 
on,  and  one  of  them  riding  faster  than  the  rest  stopped 
the  coach,  by  cutting  the  harness.  They  shot  several 
pistols  at  him  while  he  was  in  the  coach,  at  length 
pulling  him  out,  Barley,  a  petty  gentleman,  one  of 
those  that  had  been  so  miserably  spoiled  and  ruined, 
having  a  brazen  blunderbuss  charged  with  several 
musket  bullets,  fired  it  so  near  his  breast,  as  that  his 
gown,  clothes,  and  shirt,  were  all  burned  :  at  which 
he  fell  flat  upon  his  face,  and  they  thinking  they  had 
made  a  window  through  his  body,  and  that  he  was 
undoubtedly  killed,  went  away,  leaving  his  daughter, 
who  only  was  in  the  coach  with  him,  erying  beside 
him.  But  it  happened  that  one  of  them  being  alight- 
ed on  the  far  side  of  the  coach  to  tie  his  girth,  and 
hearing  the  daughter  calling  to  the  coachman  to  help 
up  her  father,  for  he  was  yet  alive,  rode  after  the  par- 
ty, and  telling  them  the  story,  and  that  if  he  lived 
they  would  be  worse  than  if  they  had  killed  him ; 
they  turned  back,  and  the  foresaid  Burley,  as  it  is 
said,  came  up  to  him  lying  flat  on  his  face  on  the 
ground,  and  putting  his  hat  off  with  his  foot,  struck 
him  on  the  head  till  his  brains  were  seen  ;  at  which 
giving  a  great  cry  he  expired.  They  searched  his 
pockets  and  found  the  King's  letter  empowering  him 
and  the  Council  to  execute  these  cruelties ;  as  also  a  lit- 
tle purse  in  which  they  found  two  pistol  bullets,  a  lit- 
tle ball  made  up  of  all  colours  of  silk,  bigger  than  an 
ordinary  plumb,  and  a  bit  of  parchment  the  breadth 
and  length  of  one's  finger,  with  two  long  words  writ- 
ten upon  it,  which  none  could  read  ;  the  characters 
were  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic.  These  they  brought  with 
them,  but  meddled  neither  with  his  gold,  money,  or 
watch.* 

The  council  met  upon  the  news,  and  it  being  shortly 
after  his  severe  examination  of  Mr.  Veitch,  which 
made  people  talk  that  he  designed  his  execution;  it 
made  the  rumour  go  that  he  would  be  brought  out  and 
sacrificed  to  his  ghost ;  which  came  to  the  prisoner's 
ears,  and  could  not  but  occasion  thoughtful ness  there- 
anent. 

The  council  sent  two  surgeons  to  view  his  corpse 
and  embalm  them,  at  the  desire  of  his  brother  Sir 
William  Sharp,  and  to  report  upon  oath  the  manner  of 


*  It  is  singular  to  observe  how  differently  persons  think  and 
express  themselves  respecting  deeds  of  assassination,  according 
as  the  victim  happens  to  be  of  their  own  party  or  of  the  oppo- 
site. Clarendon  charges  the  parliamentary  officer*  as  guilty  of 
murder  in  trying  and  shooting  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  w  ho  hao*.  with 
hi*  own  hand,  put  some  soldiers  to  death  in  cold  blood,  an  J  in- 
gaged  in  an  insurrection  while  a  prisoner  mi  parole.  (Hi?tu-y 
ofKebtllion,  v.  239,  fol.  edit.  Brodie's  Hi*tnry  of  the  LtrilUh 
Kmpire,  iv.  146, 147.)  Hut  when  he  comes  to  r«"lriip  the  s*x- -rid 
and  successful  attempt  to  assassinate  the  parliamentary  uriVer, 
Colonel  Rainsborough,  "  Mrs.  Macauly  remark*,  that  Cla  en- 
don,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  applauds  every  circumstance  of  the 
foul,  unmanly  deed."  (Brodie,  iv.  137;  Clarendon,  v.  "24. », "J.V.I 
The  reader  may  consult  Brodie  (iv.  2fi4.)  for  the  account  of  the 
murder  of  Dr.  Dorislaus  at  the  Hague,  and  Oldmixon  -'Critical 
Hist,  i,  223.)  for  that  of  Ascham,  resident  for  the  parliament  at 
Madrid,  of  whom  Clarendon  (who  was  then  in  Spain)  speak*  in 
a  manner  not  very  creditable  to  himself.  The  following:  let- 
ter of  Lord  Arlington,  and  the  accompanying  state nn  nt  oi  a 
staunch  cavalier,  show  that  others  besides  l'resb\  Urians  can  in- 
terpret divine  judgments. 

••  Whitehall Srptem.B.  [16]64.— Mv  I^.iid.  The  News  Book 
will  tell  your  Kxce.lleney  a  strange  story  of  Lisle,  the  r>urprr"s 
keeper,  which  is  in  every  word  true:  and  the  observation  of  it 
very  well  made,  that  ftod  Almighty**  jn-tice  would  not  lit 
those  villains  go  quietly  to  their  ^rave."  (Arlington's  Letters, 
ii.  p.  43.)  "August  the  21st,  that  notorious  regicide  LMe. 
overtaken  by  divine  vengeance  at  Lausanne,  where  the  mise- 
rable wretch'was  shot  dead  hy  the  gallantry  of  three  Irish  gen- 
tlemen, who  attempted  the  surprisal  of  him  and  lour  more' im- 
pious parricides."  (Wharton's  Gcsta  Britannorum.  p.  ;t»X\, 
apud  Biog.  Brit.  v.  i.  p.  3032,  London.  1760.) — Spiukinjf  of 
Captain  Manning,  a  spy  of  Cromwell,  the  author  of  England's 
Triumph  (p.  52)  sav*.  "one  of  his  Majesty's  servant-  Mhmmh 
contrary  to  orders)  pistoled  him;  which,  though  it  came  far 
short  of"  his  desert,  yet  it  was  not  so  well  done,  in  sending  lht 
deril  his  due  before  his  time,  and  wronging  the  hangman  of  his 
labour." 
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his  death,  that  they  might  have  more  legal  grounds  to 
pursue  the  murderers ;  which  they  did,  and  declared 
that  they  found  about  his  back  and  shoulders  the  blue 
marks  that  the  pistol  bullets  had  made ;  his  clothes 
burnt  off  his  breast,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  blue ;  but 
in  all  these  places  the  skin  was  not  "broken,  so  that  the 
wound  in  his  head  only  killed  him.  This  occasioned 
a  universal  talk,  that  he  had  got  proof  from  the  devil 
against  shot ;  and  that  the  forementioned  purse  that  he 
carried  about  with  him  contained  the  charm.  His 
brother  obtained  liberty  to  erect  over  him  a  marble 
tomb  in  St.  Andrews,  and  there  it  stands  yet  a  monu- 
ment for  his  infamy.  I  leave  it  to  history  to  tell  how 
his  posterity  and  relations  were  brought  low  and  ex- 
tinct. 

Another  thing  that  gave  an  occasion  of  fear  was,  the* 
fajlinar  out  of  that  rising,  called  Both  well-bridge,  in 
May  following.  The  occasion  of  it  was — the  laird  of 
Claverhouse,  afterward  Earl  of  Dundee,  coming  on  a 
Sabbath  day  to  break  a  great  conventicle  upon  a  moor 
called  Drumclog  near  Strathaven,  was  beaten  by  a  par- 
ty of  the  hearers,  commanded  by  William  CI  el  and, 
afterward  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  to  Angus's  regi- 
ment, and  killed  at  Dunkeld ;  a  youth  extraordinary  in 
warlike  affairs  and   promising,  a  great  philosopher, 

fifoysician  and  divine,  very  sober  and  pious;  whose 
08S  was  great  in  the  very  beginning  of  that  happy 
revolution  under  the  great  King  William.*  They 
beat  Claverhouse  off  the  field,  who  sent  an  express 
that  night  to  Edinburgh  to  acquaint  my  Lord  Lith- 
pow,  then  Major-General  of  the  Forces;  whose  lodg- 
ing being  over  against  the  prisoner's  window,  where 
the  express  came  to  give  my  lord  the  account  after  one 
of  the  clock  at  midnight;  the  post  horn  winding,  and 
the  horse's. feet  making  a  noise  alarming  the  prisoner, 
he  arose,  and  lying  over  his  window  heard  the  post- 
boy tell  the  whole  story  to  the  sentry — that  the  Whigs 
had  beaten  Claverhouse,  killed  his  fine  horse,  and  se- 
veral of  his  men,  taken  his  standard,  and  that  he  was 
fled  to  Glasgow ;  and  that  they  were  following  and 
would  destroy  my  Lord  Ross  and  Claverhouse,  if  Lith- 
gow  came  not  quickly  to  their  relief. 

.The  storm  did  increase  by  the  gathering  of  the  west 
country  people,  which  so  frightened  the  Court,  that 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  several  English  forces 
came  down  from  England  to  their  assistance  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Whigs.  The  prisoner  wrote  out  a 
letter  to  Mr.  David  Hume  and  the  other  ministers  there, 
sewed  within  the  sole  of  a  woman's  shoe,  who  carri- 
ed it  and  delivered  it,  intreatingthem,  if  by  any  means 
they  could,  to  accommodate  the  matter  upon  any  reason- 
able terms  as  quickly  as  possible,  (the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth intending  tenderness  for  them)  lest  the  divisions 
that  were  begun  among  them  should  expose  them  to 
greater  ruin.  But  they  not  hitting  it  among  themselves, 
ere  they  went  to  Monmouth  at  Both  well  Bridge,  made 
it  uneasy  and  unlikely  to  compound  it  with  him  ;  and 
so  they  were  broke,  and  many  brought  in  prisoners  to 
Edinburgh. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  Monmouth  was  as  tender 
and  careful  to  avoid  blood-shed  as  possibly  he  could  ;f 


*  Colonel  William  Clelland  was  son  to  Thomas  Clelland, 
gamekeeper  to  the  Marquis  of  Douglas.  (Wodrow,  i.  524.)  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  where  be  entered  St.  Salvador's 
College  in  1676,  and  was  matriculated  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1677. .  His  regent's  name  was  Mr.  Edward  Thomson.  (Rec- 
ords of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.)  Having,  with  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Baillie  ftaddoway*  accompanied  Mr.  Blackader  to 
Fife  in  1678,  he  showed  his  courage,  particularly  at  Divan,  in 
facing  the  troops  which  came  to  disturb  their  meetings,  or  to 
pillage  the  people  on  their  dismission.  (Crichton's  Blackader, 
211,  212,  213.)  A  collection  of  Poems  and  verses  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Clelland,  was  printed  Anno  Dom.  1697,  in  12mo. 
They  are  chiefly  in  the  Hudibrastic  style, and  discover  conside- 
rable talent. 

f  "  November  18,  1680.— At  Privy  Council,  Greenhead, 
(Witch's  pupil)  Chatto,  and  some  other  lairds  of  Teviotdale, 
being  pursued  for  absence  from  the  hett  at  Bothwell,  pleaded 


and  obtained  an  universal  indemnity  to  all  that  had 
been  there,  and  all  other  prisoners  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, which  severals,  especially  ministers,  could  not 
come  up  to.  One  of  them  was  that  the  ministers 
should  never  preach  without  liberty  given;  and  though 
the  Duke,  upon  Shaftesbury's  recommendation,  insert- 
ed Mr.  Veitch's  name  among  the  ministers  that  were  to 
be  liberated,  when  the  roll  was  read  before  the  Council 
table,  Bishop  Paterson  rose  up  and  opposed  it ;  saying, 
he  was  brought  from  England  upon  other  heads,  and 
so  cannot  be  comprehended  here.  It  being  put  to  a 
vote  he  was  excluded. 

From  what  is  said,  it  may  be  seen  what  grounds  of 
fear  the  prisoner  had  notwithstanding  the  foresaid  stop ; 
for  now  he  saw  no  probable  outgate.  But  what  fol- 
lows teaches  us  that  man  sees  not  as  God  seeth,  for 
that  which  the  enemy  thought  to  destroy  him  by,  viz. 
their  instigating  Lauderdale  more  violently  against 
him,  because  he  had  betaken  himself  to  Monmouth 
and  Shaftesbury's  side,  God's  providence  did  work  the 
contrary  to  what  they  purposed.  For  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  seeing  he  could  not  deliver  the  prisoner, 
rose  in  a  passion  from  the  Council-table,  telling  the 
Chancellor  and  the  rest,  that  seeing  they  treated  him 
so  unkindly  in  excluding  that  person,  he  was  now  go- 
ing post  for  London,  and  it  should  be  the  first  business 
he  would  bow  his  knee  to  the  king  for. 

Here  it  is  to  be  considered  that  Shaftesbury,  who 
was  president  of  the  Council  of  England,  and  his 
party,  had  sent  down  Monmouth  to  Scotland  with  a 
design  to  break  Lauderdale's  interest  there ;  for  which 
cause  Lauderdale  had  a  constant  spy  upon  him  while 
he  was  here,  to  see  if  he  could  find  him  trip  in  any 
piece  of  'his  management.  Here  likewise  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  Duke  Hamilton  and  Lauderdale 
lying  at  this  time  by  the  ears  at  court,  Lauderdale  had 
by  the  King's  order  sent  for  several  who  had  the  trust 
under  him  in  Scotland,  for  justifying  his  government, 
viz.  the  Lord  Tarbet,  Justice-General;  old  Stairs, 
President  of  the  Session;  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
King's  Advocate ;  the  Lord  Glendoick,  Clerk  Regis- 
ter; and  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie,  Justice- 
Clerk.*  These  persons  were  to  answer  Hamilton's 
grievances,  and  satisfy  the  King.  The  prisoner's  case 
coming  in  among  these,  and  these  great  persons  among 
themselves  discoursing  upon  it,  Stairs,  who  was  the 
prisoner's  underfriend  always,  though  apparently  an 
enemy,  did  demonstrate  to  them,  that  in  law  they 
could  not  justify  the  taking  of  the  prisoner's  life : 
Glendoick  and  the  Justice-Clerk  did  second  him,  and 
so  persuaded  the  rest  to  comply  with  their  turning  his 
sentence  of  death  into  banishment :  and  that  it  was  fit 
they  should  jointly  acquaint  Lauderdale  with  their 
sentiments,  that  he  and  they  might  represent  it  to  the 
King;  which  when  they  did,  he  told  them  it  would 
not  do  well  yet;  the  King  being  hot  upon  it,  and 
stirred  up  thereto  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  he  by 
the  priests  in  Northumberland,  where  the  prisoner  had 
been  a  preacher,  his  Majesty  behoved  to  have  some 
weeks  for  cooling  and  putting  it  out  of  his  mind,  and 
then  they  would  do  it.  All  this  was  done,  as  my  Lord 
Stairs  told  the  prisoner  some  years  after  in  Holland, 
before  Monmouth  was  sent  to  Scotland,  but  was  kept 


the  General's  (Monmouth's)  licence  or  pats.  The  Council 
found  that  the  General  had  no  power  to  grant  licence  of  ab- 
sence till  they  had,  by  their  appearance  at  their  colours,  put 
themselves  under  his  command.  Yet  in  regard  "Monmouth 
was  a  stranger,  they  excused  these  gentlemen  for  this  time,  but 
would  not  sustain  it  hereafter.    There  was  great  ground  to  sus- 

Kct  their  licenses  were  obtained  ex  moat  facto.  (Fountain - 
IPs  Decisions,  i.  117.)  Lady  Melville  produced  to  the  Lords 
of  Articles,  a  declaration  under  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, warranting  Lord  Melvilfe  to  send  a  messenger  Mto  the 
rebel  Is  armie  to  Mr.  John  Welsh  and  Mr.  David  Home,  and 
tell  them  from  him  that  they  might  send  a  petition  to  the  Doke 
of  Monmouth,  and  that  they  might  expect  good  conditions." 
(Act.  Pari.  Scot.  viii.  A  pp.  p.  67—59.) 
•  See  FouatainbalPs  Decisions,  i.  43 
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secret  among  themselves,  and  not  as  yet  made  known 
to  the  King. 

But  the  good  providence  of  God  not  an  unexpected 
opportunity  in  their  hand  ;  for  my  Lord  Stairs,  as  he  ] 
afterwards  told   htm,  having  the  draught  of  the  pri- 
soner's sentence  of  banishment  in  his  pocket  for  seve-  j 
ral   weeks  together,  which  was  consented   to  by  the j 
rest,  waiting  the  season  of  the  King's  bring  in  an ,' 
humour  for  that  effect ;  he  happened  to  visit  Lauder-  i 
dale  that  week  Monmouth  took  post  from  Scotland, 
and  that  his  spy  #  had  sent  him  an  account  what  Mon- 
mouth had  sent  when  he  rose  from  the  council  table ; 
toward  the  relief  of  the  prisoner  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  j 
King ;  and  Lauderdale  giving  this  letter  to  Stairs  to  j 
read,  he  says,  **  Now,  my  lord,  Monmouth  is  upon  his  | 
way,  and  is  like  to  relieve  this  prisoner.     I  think  it  i 
were  best  for  your  lordship  to  send  for  the  King's  Ad-  • 
vocate,  and  the  Test  of  the  lords  who  are  here,  and  we  j 
will  get  this  sentence  of  banishment  out  of  the  king-  j 
dom  past  upon  him  before  Monmouth  come  up;  and  if! 
the  King  have  any  scruple  about  it,  his  advocate  and  the  j 
other  lords  will  clear  him  there ancnt.    This  will  be  for ' 
our  credit,  and  stop  the  mouths  of  all  in  Scotland  who  ] 
reflect  on  our  severity ;  and  if  ho  come  and  do  it,  the  dirt ! 
will  lie  upon  us."     To  which  Lauderdale  replies,  "  On  j 
my  conscience  we  will  do  it,  and  Monmouth  shall  not! 
have  the  honour  and  credit  of  it.     We'll  send  for  the  ' 
lords  instantly,  and  tell  the  King  a  new  6tory  that  will 
make  him  do  it ;"  which  they  did ;  the  King  super- 
scribing and  Lauderdale  subscribing  the  new  sentence ; 
and  also  an  order  from  the  King  to  his  Council,  to  put 
the  same  in  execution  upon  sight.     My  lord   Stairs 
sends  for  Mr.  Elliot,  the  prisoner's  agent,  and  delivers 
it  to  him. 

At  this  time  was  there  also  an  order  granted  for  the 
relieving  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwart  out  of  the  Cas- 
tle of  Stirling,  and  a  third  for  removing  the  sentence  of 
James  Stewart  that  so  he  might  appear  in  public  again. 
The  three  agents  thinking  it  was  too  expensive  for  all 
of  them  to  ride  post,  they  cast  lots  which  of  the  three 
should  do  it,  and  it  fell  upon  Polwart's  agent,  a  Merse 
gentleman,  who  came  by  Mr.  John  Veitcli,  and  bring- 
ing him  in  with  him,  "they  went  to  the  Chancellor 
Rothes,  who  called  the  council,  wherein  they  past  an  : 
order  to  the  lords  of  justiciary  to  call  the  prisoner  he- 
fore  thein,  and  intimate;  the  new  sentence,  which  they  ' 
did  next  day,  and  so  he  was  released,  f  I 

This  deliverance  was  very  remarkable,  if  wc  consi- 1 
der  that  it  was  done  by  Lauderdale  out  of  a  mere  ami- j 
pathy  to  Monmouth,  which  pushed  him  on,  not  only  to ; 
do  it,  but  to  do  it  before  he  should  reach  the  Court;  I 
and  also  upon  this  account,  that  Monmouth,  though  he' 
undertook  fair,  yet  he  could  never  have  done  it;  yet  | 
that  brisk  undertaking  was  the  spring  that  moved  them  ] 
to  do  it.  For  Monmouth  was  never  admitted  to  the  I 
court,^:  York  and  Lauderdale  having  prevailed  with  the 


King  to  debar  him  and  order  him  to  go  abroad  out  of  t 
kingdom ;  so  that  if  this  had  not  fallen  out,  the  prisor 


*  This  statement,  so  far  a*  it  relates  to  the  watch  set  on  Mon- 
mouth's conduct  during  the.  time  he  was  in  Scotland,  is  con- 
firmed by  Sir  John  Ken-shy's  account  of  his  interview  with  him 
at  Dom:n»ter  ou  his  return  to  London.     (Memoirs  p.  97.) 

t  ['July  28,  1679.— Mr.  William  Veitch,  who  had  been  for- 
feit in   absence   for  being;  in   the  rebellion  in  lf>(>6,  and   many 
ministers  who  were  in  prison,  were  all   liberated  by  virtue  o? 
the  Kinr's  pardon,  indulgence  and  indemnity;  and  it  Mr.  Wil- 
liam had   been  reponed  to  his  defences,  or  n'eedi-d  them,  it  was 
alleged  the  decreet  of  forfeiture  pronounced  against  him,  up,m 
a  probation  taken  in  absence  of  his  bein^  in  the  Pcntland  rein  l- 
lion  1oTi6,  had  a  material  nullity;  viz.  that  the  executor  of  the 
ditty  of  treason,  and   the  witnesses  were  not  worn  in  Court  I 
upon  the  truth  of  the  execution.     2do,  The  ditty  was  not  exe-  | 
cuted  at   his  dwelling-house,  which  he  had  before  the  >.aid  re- 
bellion  and   ri>iiiK  '»  arms." — In  the  ca*e.  of  Macdowall,  of  I 
French  and  others,  9th  February,  16»0,  "the  witnesses  to  the 
execution  were  worn."     (Fouiitainhull's  Deris,  i.  51.  83.) 

|  This  statement  is  not  altogether  correct;  for  Monmouth 
appears  to  have,  hail  several  interviews  with  the.  King,  after  he 
returned  bom  Scotland.  (Burnet,  History  of  his  own  Times, 
ii.  269,  270.)  He  left  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  July,  was  at 
Windsor  on  the  11th,  and  on  the  29th,  the  King,  ••  for  that 
great  trust  that  he  reposes  in  his  entirely  beloved  cousin  and 


the 
prisoner 
in  all  likelihood  had  perished ;  therefore  he  ought  to  ad- 
mire, and  cry  out  as  long  as  he  lives,  "  O  the  depth  of 
the  wisdom,  mercy,  and  goodness  of  God !  his  thoughts 
are  unsearchable,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!" 
Next,  if  wc  will  consider  that  the  sufferer  had  not 
only  the  enemies  to  that  interest  in  one  kingdom  hot 
in  both  to  grapple  with.  In  the  third  place,  if  we 
consider  how  eagerly,  and  withal  treacherously,  the 
prelates  sought  his  life;  an  instance  whereof  Patersoo, 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  gave,  (as  formerly  mentioned,) 
when  the  prisoner's  blood  was  laid  at  his  door  by  some 
worthy  ladies,  being  the  person  that  appeared  most 
against  him.  He,  to  take  off  the  odium,  writes  a  very 
plain  and  urgent  letter  to  Lauderdale's  chaplain,  Dr. 
Hicks,  to  show  his  lord  in  the  prisoner's  favour.  He 
sends  it  up  to  the  prison  with  his  brother  Sir  William, 
and  read 3  it  to  the  prisoner  and  his  friends,  and  seals 
the  same,  delivering  it  to  him  to  give  his  agent,  who 
was  taking  post  for  London ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
by  the  public  post,  writes  a  contrary  one,  discharging 
him  to  show  it,  as  the  agent  at  his  arrival  discovered.* 
And,  lastly,  if  we  consider  how  highly  they  incensed 
the  King  by  their  misinformations,  so  that  he  wrote 
down  three  several  letters  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
criminal  lords  to  despatch  him,  as  can  be  made  good. 
Now,  that  after  all  this  he  should  escape,  and  that  by 
a  letter  from  the  King  ordering  to  release  him,  as  has 
been  said,  is  such  a  thing  as  will  not  find  many  paral- 
lels in  history. 

Besides  all  the  other  troubles  which  attended  him 
and  his  family  through  the  forfeitry  and  giving  away 
of  what  they  had  in  Scotland,  and  the  many  removing* 
from  pi  see  to  place  occasioned  by  the  prelates  and 
their  abettors,  this  sore  trial  involved  him  in  great 
debt,  being  so  expensive  a  business  every  way.  It  is 
well  known  also  that  it  was  the  Lord's  blessing  other 
means  that  he  was  necessitated  to  follow  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  family,  being  in  a  poor  country  side,  that 
kept  them  together;  for  what  the  people  gave  was 
never  able  to  do  it ;  and  it  was  his  wife's  observation, 
that  things  came  never  in  so  plentifully,  nor  went  so 
far,  as  when  they  had  most  strangers;  their  hvtise 
being  a  renting  and  refreshing  place  tor  the  wandering 
and  weather-beaten  flock  of  Christ. 

His  return  home  to  his  dwelling  house  in  England 
made  glad  his  friends,  and  more  than  fornn  rly  galled 
his  adversaries,  so  that  Daniel  Collingwood,  Esijuirc.t 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  a  meeting  at  Morpt-th 
with  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  others,  would  needs  have 
him  taken  again,  had  they  not  put  him  off,  which  de- 
bate occasioned  a  friend  immediately  to  write  to  Mr. 
Veitch  and  advise  him  to  retire  for  a  season  ;  there 
being  little  access  to  redress  such  irregularities  as  they 
might  commit.  Upon  which  information  he  withdrew 
a  considerable  time,  and  after  his  Teturn  made  his  ac- 
quaintance more  westward  in  the  English  borders, 
where  he  frequently  preached,  viz  :  Keilderhead, 
Wheel-causeway,  Dead-water,  &c.  What  wonderful 
success  the  preaching  of  the  word  has  had,  by  minis- 
ters retiring  thither  under  persecution,  in  order  to  the 
repressing,  yea  almost  extinguishing  those  feuds, 
thefts,  and  robberies,  that  were  then  so  natural  to  that 
place  and  people,  is  worth  a  singular  and  serious  ob- 

Counsellor,  James.  Duke  of  BucrUujjh  ami  Monmouth/'  £r«:il* 
a  Commission  to  him  to  be  Captain  Gem  rn\  of  all  the  r\»rcei 
in  Scotland.  (Wodrow,  ii.  73.  79,  app.  39.)  This  was  with- 
drawn in  September,  after  the  Duke  of  York's  arrival  from  Lie 
Continent,  on  occa&ion  of  the  Kind's  real  or  pretended  illnru. 
(Wodrow,  ii.  99;  Carte's  Ormoml,  ii.  -493.  494  ) 

*  Other  instances  of  such  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
of  thnt  time,  may  be  seen  in  Wodrow,  ii.  450,  513,  514. 

+  This  gentleman  obtains  a  place  in  Andrew  MarvelP*  I:st 
of  labourers  in  parliament,  in  the  dejupn  of  popery  and  arbi- 
trary power.  ••  Berwick.  Daniel  Collingwood ,  Esquire,  a  court 
ianiiary;  a  pensioner  of  L.300  per  annum.  Governor  of  Holy 
Island.  (Marvell's  Works,  ii.  571.)  In  1679,  he  was  member 
for  Morpeth.     (Hutchinson's  North,  ii.  294.) 
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serration.  These  news  ought  to  bo  e^v  of  joy  and  ! 
thanksgiving  to  all  the  truly  god>  ii  iJriiain,  that 
though  the  ark,  the  glory  and  gcir^p  of  crv  God,  be, 
alas  F  too,  too  much  removed  from  SM'.djp,  ^nhratah, 
the*  ingrounds,  the  places  of  greatei  out/7  ud  plenty 
and  pleasure,  yet  that  he  is  to  be  found  v\  t':e  borders 
of  those  lands,  in  the  mountains  and  Colds  of  the 
woods.  Some  of  the  gentry  on  both  sides  of  the  bor- 
ders commissionate  to  repress  ouch  enormities,  have 
been  forced  both  to  see  and  say,  that  the  Gospel  has 
done  that  which  their  most  severe  execution  of  the 
laws  could  never  accomplish.  And  is  not  such  a 
change  worthy  a  remark  1  to  see  a  peopH  who  used  to 
ride  unweariedly  through  the  lorig  wk*er  nightc  to 
steal  and  drive  away  the  prize,  new,  upor  th  3  report 
of  a  sermon,  come  from  afar,  travel:  ir_jf  ill  n'ghl  tc 
hear  the  Gospel;  yea,  some  bringing  "their  children 
alone  with  them  to  the  ordinal :  of  I  rVijm,  although 
the  landlord  threaten  to  eject  Lis  townl.  ar.d  the  nat- 
ter the  servant  for  so  doing.* 

Mr.  Veitch  having  returned  ho  r.e  again,  by  a  sen- 
tence of  banishment,  to  his  faiii'y  ;nd  fiends,  and  re- 
solving to  carry  on  his  m:n»8te*.!ai  vork  at  Stantonhall 
as  he  did  formerly,  is  fort«,i2,  rs  hij  just  been  hinted, 
by  the  malicious  dee'cEu  r*  tbe  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  others  of  tha*.  l'lne'in  tho  country,  who  were 
iesolved  to  fcJn  hka  r^ht  or  wrong,  to  retire  into 
the  western  Vcrd^r,  whe:e  he  tzcrcissd  his  ministry 
to  the  people  o.V  bolh  ?;.dc,3  of  the  borders,  Scots 
trd  Enpri'sS;  keeping  alwzys  the  place  of  meeting 
f.cn  the  Lngiish  ground,  for  fear  of  the  Scotch  force-, 
who  were  oer.t  to  TeTiotdale,  under  the  command  of 
Mel  dm  a  and  others,  who  much  haunted  Tcviotda 
ar*  he  "Cl^se,  to  break  all  meetings  upon  the  Scotch 
ci<*e. 

TX  i«  t-Vithy  our  noticing,  that  r.tnong  other  thing! 
■£..*  g\-«  rcoasion  tD  the  sending  of  these  forces,  wafi 
S07a>  xe  ~,cOns  that  were  cast  in  Lauderdale's  teeth  f 
t!r«  ho  \h  he  had  made  an  act  of  Parliament!  f ft 
ju  ?  M  -g  a"  the  landlords  upon  whose  grounds  mec  i- 
m^s^o-'d  *o  kejpt,  yet  it  proved  for  several  yea; 
L*s,"  ct'a*.  And  it  happened  at  the  time  of  the  mak- 
ing .\r  '.ha  act,  '.hit  Mr.  Veitch  being  at  Hume,  meit- 
i-V"17  l    se7eral  preachers  of  the  fields,  and   sever 

*   Tb*  parishes  <£  Rothbury,  Bolam,  and  Longhorslcr,  in 
?♦  ich  Veitch  had  resided,  bordered  upon  Redesdale  andTynr- 
•*-To  th  se  rid'!  di:tricts  of  which  Bishop  Carleton,  in  his  Lift* 
c:  -^r.if.arc'  !-»i"ipiL  says,  M  the  word  of  God  was  never  heard  of 
.*t  •.  i  p*c«^ii«.  J  anon^tt  them  bat  by  the  ministry  of  Gilpin." 
<mZ*r'Mt*'  Lutlum,  vol.  i.  P.  i.  166, 167.)     In  1776  Hutchint 
^.«  er,  '*  The  church  of  Syiuondburn  has  two  dependant  cha|i- 
eis.  Bellingham  and  Falston;  the  parish  is  between  thirty  a 
fey  iriles   \n  length,  extending  to  Liddesdale,  in  Scotlar 
ri'i  ere  is  within  this  district,  between  Falston  and  the  extreme 
boundary  an  extensive  tract  of  country  where,  till  the  lastcc  , 
e%r> ,  conversion  had  scarce  reached,  or  the  benefits  of  religion, 
can  :b.e  rites  of  the  English  church  been  promulgated,  except 
in  the  collection  of  tithes.     (Tour  in  Northumberland,  i.  21».) 
Snrwes  calls  it  "the  wealthy  church  of  Simonburn."    Dur- 
baia,  vol.  i.  P.  i.  p.  xliv.)    Mr.  Gabriel  S  em  pie,  accounting  for 
ttfs  quiet  possession  of  Ford  church  for  some  years  after  Pent- 
land,  says,  "  these  borderers  were  looked  upon  to  be  ignorant, 
barbarous, and  debauched  with  all  sort  of  wickedness,  that  none 
(bought  it   worthy  their  consideration   to   look   after  the 
thinking  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  any  reformats 
Yet  in  the  Lord's  infinite  mercy,  the  preaching  to  these  bir- 
derera  had  more  fruit  than  in  many  places  that  was  more  civ 
iced."     (Semple's  Life,  p.  51,52,  MS.  petits  the  Reverend  D*v 
Lee,  Edinburgh.)     From  a  Jacobite  account  of  the  procci 
ings  of  the  General  Assembly  1690,  it  appears  that  the  peo|  :. 
from  twelve  parishes  on  the  borders  of  northumberlano,  ma 
application  for  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Semple  with 
them;  pleading  that  he  had  taken  compassion  on  them  in  their 
blood,  and  been  twenty-four  years  among  them.    (Historical 
Relation  of  the  General  Assembly,  1690,  p.  45,  46.) 

T  I  suspect  it  should  be  Act  of  Council,  April  26,  16*Jf», 
which  extended  the  provisions  of  a  proclamation  of  the  8th 
April  1669  to  the  whole  kingdom,  ordaining  "all  heritors  to  be 
liable  to  the  fines  above  specified,  (L.50  sterling,  Mies  quoties) 
in  case  any  conventicle  be  kept  on  the  ground  of  their  lands,  or 
in  hou:e§  belonging  to  them."  (Wodrow,  i.  419;  comp.  p. 
SCO.) 
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other  gentlemen  to  whom  the  news  of  that  act  was 
sent  out,  after  several  of  that  meeting  had  given  their 
sentiment  of  it,  thinking  it  would  effectually  break  al 
meetings,  and  were  lamenting  the  sad  providence,  the^ 
asked  l£r.  Veitch,  whit  he  t^o'ight  proper  to  bo  done 
in  this  case.  His  judgment  wac,  seeing  Lauderdale 
h.3d  been  the  author  of  sush  a  malicious  act,  the  best 
rujuhal  he  though'  cou:d  i>3  given,  was  to  set  up  pub- 
lic field  meetings  in  his  bounds.  They  all  liked  the 
67er*.ure  well,  but  were  at  a  ptrait  to  find  one  that 
wotli  venture  to  begin,  and  bell  the  cat  (aa  we  used 
to  say) :  and  so  fell  upon  importuning  him  to  do  it, 
seeing  ho  lived  in  another  country  for  the  present. 
Afi.iT  thslr  refusal  of  several  excuses  he  made,  "  Well," 
&:,?■  he,  *  gentlemen,  if  you  be  so  unanimous  and  for- 
wt  ti  for  tin  thing,  seeing  I  proposed  it,  upon  the  coe.- 
vX'Xiv  ye  will  keep  it  up  as  far  as  possible,  I  will  ven- 
:u..v,  to  set  it  up  Sabbath  next,  at  the  Blue  Cairn  in 
Lauder  moor ;  *  and  you  may  warn  them  if  you  please 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba  to  be  there."  And  the  meeting 
that  day,  at  that  place,  was  computed  to  be  above  four 
thousand  hearers;  and  it  was  so  visibly  blessed  of 
God,  that  it  raised  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  forwardness 
both  in  ministers  and  people  in  that  country ;  both  to 
keep  up  that  meeting,  and  set  up  several  others  in  the 
Merse  and  Tiviotdale,  to  the  great  advantage  of  reli- 
gion for  many  yearn.  And  Mr.  Veitch  promised  at 
that  time,  that,  before  that  meeting  should  fall,  upon 
their  acquainting  of  him,  he  would  come  and  help  them 
to  support  it,  which  he.  frequently  did.  Ani  it  is  a 
step  of  providence  worth  the  observation,  that  after 
Kin?  William's  happy  Revolution,  he  was  the  first 
minister  appointed  to  preach  at  Lauder  church,  (being 
appointed  by  the  council,  and  by  the  great  and  good 
Earl  of  Crawford  personally,  to  go  and  declare  it 
vacant)  where  there  was  a  vast  confluence  of  peoplg 
met  upon  the  report  cf  it  to  see  the  happy  change  , 
but  the  lady  Lauderdale  hearing  of  it,  caused  neidnail  f 
all  the  church  doors  and  windows,  that  there  might  be 
no  access  for  such  ministers.  In  this  p03turo  Mr. 
Veitch  found  the  church  when  he  came,  the  lady  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  town  all  retired,  so  that  he 
could  find  no  magistrate  to  open  the  church  doors* 
When  he  was  in  this  strait,  several  of  his  old  hearers 
sent  him  word  quietly  that  they  would  make  open 
doors  if  he  would  allow  them,  which  he  did.  And  *d, 
in  the  bringing  the  ark  from  Ephratah — from  the  fields 
of  the  wood,  into  the  church  and  housi?  of  Goa,  the 
proper  seat  of  it,  it  proved  such  a  day  of  weeping  arvi 
singing  as  the  like  had  not  been  seen  heretofcie ;  the 
minister  lecturing  and  preaching  upon  the  l32n<i 
Psalm,  and  the  text  he  preached  upon  was,  verse  8* 
"  Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy  rest." 

This  meeting  at  the  Blue  Cairn,  after  several  years, 
and  the  importunity  of  the  godly  people  about  Ber-r 
wick  and  the  east  end  of  the  Merse,  was  removed  to 
Fogo-moor  for  their  better  conveniency ;  and  Mr. 
Veitch  was  sent  for  out  of  England  to  do  it,  which, 
at  the  importunity  of  the  people,  he  did.  His  lecture 
and  preaching  was  upon  the  102nd  Psalm,  especially 
these  words,  "Thou  shnlt  arise,  and  have  mercy  upon 
Zion ;  for  the  time,  even  the  set  time,  to  favour  her  is 
come."  It  was  a  great  and  good  day,  as  the  auditory 
witnessed.  It  was  the  first  day  and  it  was  the  last 
day  of  meeting  in  that  place ;  for  that  very  evening, 
several  of  the  forces,  both  horse  and  foot,  by  special 
orders,  came  from  Haddington  through  Lammermoor, 
and  f«.»l  in  upon  Gordon  and  Hume,  and  the  plaiea 
about;  searching  all   nigru  «.o  find  Mr.  Veitch,  kLo 


•  •*  In  th\'  d'itfet  [of  Roxburghshire,  I  efr-^cn  the  Gala  aoU 
»he  Lender]  orrn.t  four  milen  n  .rlhvvanl  of  the  fwnd.  there  is 
a  remarkable  object  called  The  Bin  Cai~i<  ftom  me  colotr 
of  the  stone*.  A  large  %pace  which  is  fjflf.c'.ci  I  to  •:o«ilain  mtnr 
personn,  is  completely  enclosed,  a*»d  ma;  tc  sa-c  to  b*  f>rti£e  t 
by  a  natural  rampart  of  ttones."  (M.'.-V  fields,  p.  b7,  5C, 
apnd  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  ii.  7\) 

•f  Fatten  wi  Ji  nail*. 
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very  strangely  and  providentially  escaped  them  by 
James  Hume  of  Flass's  #  carrying  of  him  that  night 
in  the  dark  to  the  old  lady  Stitchell's  at  her  house  ii 
Coongecarle,t  which  the  troopers  passed  by,  upon  the 
information  that  she  was  ar  oic  weakly  gei'.lc?»foman. 

Lauderdale  lu-ing  theu  in  Scotland,  ar.d  i*.»*.  n.s^-d 
that  the  meetings  should  lure  been  so  freqici.  I)  ki.pt 
upon  his  ground,  inquire!  at  the  south-country  p-iistr*, 
when  they  came  to  see  him,  what  minister  it  was  t'.nt 
set  it  up  first,  revolving  to  make  him  an  ex^i'ipk. 
Many  of  the  gentry  shitted  to  tell  him ;  but  Si:  Alex- 
ander Don,  not  out  of  any  dislike,  but  mrro  heedless- 
ness, told  it  was  Mr.  William  Veitch.  "  Was  it  so  V 
said  my  lord ;  •»  My  own  i  elation !  I'll  think  ti^on 
him."  And  indeed  he  did  so:  for  it  made  him  c^;sc 
rearch  England  diligently  fur  him;  and  stirred  him  «iD 
vigorously  to  pursue  when  he  was  sent  prisoner  1o 
Scotland.  This  piece  of  the  history,  you  see,  d;d 
precede  his  being  taken  and  sent  into  Scotland. 

Another  thing  remarkable  after  Mr.  Veitch  ictnrned 
by  a  sentence  of  banishment,  and  preached  upon  the 
borders,  was  his  going  to  Berwick,  upon  a  line  from 
his  friend  Mr.  Temple,  a  merchant  there,  chiding  him 
for  his  nnkindness  in  not  coming  to  give  the  good  peo- 
ple of  that  place  £  thanks  for  their  great  Kindness 
while  he  was  prisoner  there.  It  happened  to  be  at  the 
time  when  the  Earl  of  Argyle  escaped  out  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Edinburgh.  The  news  of  which  running  through 
the  town  by  an  express,  Rome  officers  who  had  read  it 
at  the  p  .is  ♦.-house,  coming  along  by  Mr.  Robert  Wat- 
son's gates,  where  Mr.  Veitch  was  taking  his  leave  of 
him  and  his  lady,  and  perceiving  him  to  be  in  town, 
turned  hack  to  the  post-house,  where  the  governor 
was,  telling  him  that  such  a  one  was  in  town,  and  he 
might  have  a  hand  in  Argyll's  escape,  which  was 
worthy  the  governor's-  consideration.  They  unani- 
mously concluded  that  it  was  fit  for  them,  in  the  first 
place,  to  double  the  guards ;  and  then  to  go  to  the 
mayor  to  get  a  warrant  to  search. 


*  James  Home  of  Flass  was  a  Commissioner  of  militia  in 
1689,  and  Commissioner  of  supply  in  1690,  for  the  shire  of  Ber- 
wick.— **  May  17f/i,  1689,  The  Committee  of  Estates,  doe  give 
w;urrind  to  James  Home  of  Flnssc,  with  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  troop,  to  muster  the  horsemen  ordered  to  he  raised  out 
of  the  !»nirc  of  Berwick,  upon  Tmsday  next  at  Dunce."  (Act. 
I\sri.  S  ot.  i\.  npp.  p.  :J1.) 

t  Roixri  1-Vinzl«  of  Stitchell.  who  died  in  1649,  left  a  wid- 
ow, »v!iom  his  son,  Walter  Triable  of  Clreenknow,  in  166-1.  calls 
hi*  Mfcd  nothtr.  Walter's  elder  brother,  John  Pringle^/mr  of 
Stitchell.  who  died  before  his  father  about  1647,  appeaVs  al?o 
to  have  left  a  widow.  (lYinglc's  Memoirs,  p.  11,14,  5'2.)  Oct. 
28,  1631.  Robert  Friugta  of  Stitchell  is  retoured  heir  of  his 
f«ther.  John  IVm^le  fcodntnry  de  Stitchell  in  Coningcarle,  in 
dominio  de  Stitch*  II.     (Inquis.  Return.  Roxb.  201.) 

\  '•  Sept.  20,  1684.  by  an  order  from  the  king;,  there  is  a 
search  made  in  Berwick  Tor  I'oltvart.  Mr.  James  Dae«,  and  other 
Scots  fugitives  re-id in^  there;  but  they  had  advertisement  of  it 
beforehand.  There  was  also  a  quo  warranto  issued  out  at  the 
king**  attorneys  instance  uirainst  the  charter  of  Berwick,  as  for- 
feit by  this  iiifsdcmcnnour  of  resetting,  and  also  because  they 
had  refused  to  surrender,  as  many  burrows  and  corporations 
had  done.  Rut  the  kinjr's  difficulty  lay  in  this,  that,  by  a 
clause  in  their  charter,  they  can  only  be  "judged  bv  an  inquest 
of  twelve  burgesses  of  their  own  town:  Yet,  in  Nov.  1684,  hav- 
ing debarred  sundry  of  the  Whig  party  by  excommunication, 
for  not  keeping  the  church,  they,  bv  a  "vote,  surrendered  their 
charter  to  the  kinpf."  (Fniintairihnll's  Decisions,  i.  301.)  Dec. 
8,  1688,  York  and  Berwick  declared  for  a  free  parliament. 
(Lady  Russel's  Letter*,  p.  187.) 

•'  Circuit  Court,  Duitsc.  Sept.  29.  1684.— The  Lords  being 
informed,  by  depo-itior::..  A-c.  that  several  rebel*  and  fugitives 
were  reset  in  the  major's  house  ..f  Berwick,  resolved  »o%rrilr 
to  the  committee."— "  Jedtmrpr,  \\lh  O-inhet  %  168^.--  Y\  in  a 
letter  from  the  governor  of  I'er.vick,  signifying  thai  he  «v;:s  ii  - 
formit  Polwnrt  had  no{  made  his  escape  as  yet,  and  tha;  t!ie 
micister  of  the  -aid  j  .iroch  co.'.ld  uive  notice  t*J;errr»i"  ihe  Iojos 
ordeiv.d  the  mi  litter  of  the  •;»..!  kitU  to  be  »ii*J  cofor#>  then-; 
who  'oni,)L':.r:n<x,  deponed  .ha.  he  had  not  *ct-n  Inl.var.  sine*, 
r.jr.  e:o»p-  5  nt  tin  vanh  .,»tde  for  him,  and  ihat  he  kr  i-w  net 
wt«v»  he  i/a*  of  i  on  d  be  to  ind.  '  (Minutes  of  Circui.  Com! 
P>r  ^-rw^.^l-ir  •,  £-  .  )  Polvtan  ]ctx  his  concealment  in  his 
«wr.  r.ouse  auou:  ihe  time  of  Morbeth  Fair,  a  few  days  after 
Jcrvwwood's  execution.  (Ladv  Murray's  Memo'rs,  p.  41,42.) 
erviswood  was  executed  on    u»-  fc  4'h  December,  1C84. 


In  the  «re  ».»  £*ve.  Mr.  Veitch,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  news,  Oi  jt"  *'.ieir  resolutions,  went  confidently 
alone;  tl  e  Live*/,  t)  his  lodgings,  in  order  to  his  going 
out  of  'ovu  j reward, in  company  with  Mr.  Temple, 
his  hndio  i.  IV.ey  see  the  mayor,  who  was  brother- 
in-iaw  o  rf  .  Temple,  going  up  street  to  his  house  a 
little  before  them;  upon  which  Mr.  Temple  says, 
"  Yonder  is  the  mayor  going  to  repay  your  visit  yes- 
ternight, and  take  his  leave  of  you.  When  we  came 
into  the  hall  v/hsie  Mr.  Lowk,  the  mayor,*  was  stand- 
ing, he  sa>s,  "  Mr.  Veitch,  I'm  come  to  tell  you  great 
and  strange  news :  the  Earl  of  Argyle  is  escaped  out 
cl  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  it's  thought  he  is  either  for 
i  i.i  own  1  !igLIa.:ds  pr  London."  Mr.  Veitch  smiling 
i  ;*t  it  as  i  mxe  ctory,  says  he,  "  You  need  not  doubt 
i;,  for  I  hiie  .e-d  the  express  just  now  at  the  post* 
liousj/' 

T!.e  main  £:&tt  was  just  over  against  that  lodging, 
ut.ii  ere  drum  3  Ii ;  t  ng  .ix-d,  th<s  mayor  says,  "Let  us 
go  up  stairs  and  sea  what  the  matter  means."  He 
opening  the  casjirent,  one  tells  him  that  it  was  for 
doubling  the  juarJs.  tie,  still  looking  out,  perceives 
the  governor,  and  t\e  Ouiicr?,  with  an  additional  party 
of  guards,  coming  'ip.  1  he  governor  comes  from 
them  to  a  barber's  shop  that :»  obiter  kept,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Temple,  and  inqui.ts  v  h'm.  if  Mr.  Veitch 
lodged  in  that  house.  He  Cee'.arwf,  hi  knew  nothing 
of  it.  "Well,"  says  he,  "hold  y.ic  p*ace."  The 
fellow,  when  he  is  (prte,  palling  to  lid  Half-door,  and 
eoing  down  street,  come*  about  to  a  tack  iirry  of  Mr- 
Temple's  house,  and  calling  him  down  \e\\i  tl  e  sto.a . 
At  which  Mr.  Temple  comes  quickly  cp  ataira,  and 
acquaints  us,  that  all  this  was  a-doing  to  srrure  xht 
town,  in  order  to  the  searching  foT  Mr.  Ve'ii  i  an_  -  r- 
gyle,  if  he  was  with  him.  At  which  the  rri  ror,  li>e 
one  in  a  surprise,  without  speaking  one  w>  r .  i£s.t3i 
down  stairs,  and  goes  home,  thinking  thej  r;  u  d  pr*- 
sently  be  at  him  for  a  wanant,  which  i.c  -  -iU  rot 
give  without  two  justices,  according  to  tht  ~yj?  tin 
place.  One  of  them  he  knew  was  gons  tor  Xsvr^j- 
tle ;  he  sends  his  boy  to  the  other,  desiring  Vm,  r  •  all 
kindness,  quickly  to  go  out  of  town,  and  ni*.  */j  tv1  an 
that  night.  The  hoy  was  not  well  zrx^e  !acr, '.'run 
the  ffoverncr  and  officers  enme  to  thH  ji^.yoi,  rj^.irar 
a  warrant.  *4  O,"  snys  he,  4i  b y  ill  msats ;  .it 
calling  his  boy,  "  Run,"  says  he,  |;  for  thes3  two  ;  ur- 
tices,  and  brino;  them  hithor  quickly."  The  boy  at*,  ?„• 
a  space  returning,  told  tlicy  were  bv  th  «i:t  o.  fjx  , 
and  would  not  be  in  till  to-morrow.  ""»V»li#,;  4  ys 
the  mayor  to  the  governor,  "you  know  I  /v,;n  rnve  %.-^ 
warrant  till  they  come  ;  and  you,  having  doubled  h  # 
guards,  may  secure  all  till  then." 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Temple  carried  Mr.  Vei*.  > 
through  back-ways  to  the  curate's  beadle's  hivm, 
where  ihe  wife  being  fanatic  undertook  to  sec  16 
him ;  and  he  dined  with  one  skipper  Mitchel,  who  bid 
a  great  tobacco  ship  lying  over  against  one  of  tti* 
gates  of  the  town  walls;  and  had  liberty  from  i*:e 
mayor  and  governor  that  the  gate  might  not  be  shut  as 
the  rest  until  ten  of  the  clock  at  night.  Betwixt  two 
and  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Mayor 
comes  in  surprisingly  upon  Mr.  Veitch,  bringing  soma 
bottles  of  wine  with  him  ;  and,  his  man  being  put  out 
of  the  room,  telling  him  all  he  had  done  for  his  securi- 
ty, drinks  a  glass  to  his  safe  delivery,  and  says,  smil- 
injrly,  4*  1  can  do  no  more  for  you,  but  commit  you  to 
your  fanatic  f-i?nds:"  and  so  takes  his  leave.  Mr. 
Veitch  desires  him  to  send  Samuel  Shell,  the  town 
solicitor,  to  him,  which  he  did ;  and  he  being  Mr. 
VeitcrTa  acquaintance  formerly  at  London,  was  very 
careful  to  do  him  service,  and  told  him  that  this  night, 


»  1C77  and  1679,  commissioners  of  snpply  for  the  burrou<»-he 
of  Berwickr-upon-Twrede:  John  Lucke,  maior  for  the  tune 
being:,  Daniel  Collingwood,  Sir  John  Fenwicke.  Robert  Wat- 
son, &c.  John  Locke  and  Robert  Watson  were  also  commission- 
ers in  1688-9,  and  1690.  (Statutes  cf  the  Realm,  t.  819,  916; 
vi.  41, 121,  199.) 
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hit  brother*  the  town-clerk,  had  a  child  to  be  buried 
with  torches,  where  all  the  leading  persons  who  were 
bis  friends  in  town  wonld  be ;  and  there  they  would 
consult  the  best  way  of  his  escape,  which  they  did : 
causing  two  honest  boatmen  lay  their  boat  to  the  off- 
side of  the  tobacco-ship  before-mentioned,  betwixt 
scTen  and  eight  of  the  clock  at  night ;  and  two  mer- 
chants, when  they  knew  all  was  ready,  went  out  at 
that  gate  talking  about  the  cargo-buying,  to  blind  the 
two  sentries  that  stood  upon  the  wall  abovo  the  door 
head  :  and  finding  no  difficulty,  came  back  and  took 
Mr.  Veiteh  and  put  him  in  the  ship's  boat,  which  the 
Skipper  had  laid  at  the  key,  which  carried  him  out  to 
the  far  side  of  the  ship,  and  put  him  in  the  other  boat, 
which  landed  him  in  Tweed  mouth,  where  be  had  left 
his  horse  and  riding  gear,  and  getting  two  friends 
there,  they  accompanied  him  six  miles  to  Mr.  Luke 
Ogle's  house,*  the  outed  minister  of  Berwick,  who 
laughed  heartily  at  the  story.  It  being  Thursday's 
night,  he  engaged  him  to  stay  till  the  Sabbath  was 
over,  and  perform  an  old  promise  to  Ittall  f  and  his 
lady,  giving  them  a  Sabbath  day's  sermon,  to  which 
he  assented!. 

But  going  to  bed  after  this  confusion  and  weariness, 
and  falling  asleep,  he  dreamed  that  hi9  house  at  Stan- 
ton Hall,  more  than  thirty  miles  off  that  place,  was 
all  on  fire,  which  made  him  awake  with  great  conster- 
nation and  trouble  of  mind,  and  think  of  altering  his 
resolution  and  taking  his  journey  home  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, wishing  it  were  near  rising  time  that  he  might  go. 
But  hearing  the  clock  strike  two  in  the  morning,and  that 
it  was  not  seasonable  to  trouble  the  house  till  six  of 
the  clock,  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreaming  the  same  over 
again,  and  awaking  all  in  a  sweat,  took  the  doubling 
of  the  dream  to  be  a  clear  call  to  go  home,  which 
next  morning  he  did,  making  his  apology  to  Mr.  Ogle, 
and  telling  him  his  dream,  (which  he  said  was  like 
one  of  his  maggots)  and  desiring  him  to  .excuse  him 
at  the  laird  and  lady's  hands.  It  being  a  violent  frost 
and  the  day  short.  £  he  could  not  ridt>  above  twenty 
miles,  so  that  th«>  rext  day  being  Saturday,  it  wa3 
near  night  ere  he  £o+  hojne. 

About  a  mile  and  %  r  alf  from  Ms  own  house,  a3  he 
was  going  up  a  Vane,  be  s^ej  tw.  net*  *ut  thiee  fine 
horses  meeting  him.    The  Cc  ^qo?',  o:  whom,  when 
he  perceived  who  it  was,  cam"  rid;^  .'ast  up  to  him, 
(it  was  Torwoodle«,'E  man,')  8%yiac\  '*  0,  Sir,  you  are 
long  looked  for  at  your  aouse  ;"  wh-.ch  inado  him  ask,  j 
what  is  the  ma^te.'*  is  ncy  yr.fe  :ac  ramily  well  I'M 
"  Yes,"  says  he,  ■*  out  there  is  *»  o-..«.irer  longs  to \ 
see  you,  vi>.  Aigyh;E  and  your  \r^  and  h*  have 

*  Probably  at  Bousden,  where  Mr.  Cg'.e  hat.  a  property,  to 
which  he  retired  when  expei'ed  iro.n  B«?iw;.:ic.  A\%  ejection 
from  thatplace  at  the  Restoration  f.^d  h'z  impri&oiateut  along 
wilh  Mr.  Henry  EcJkiue  ic  lfof ,  r.a/ :  >.c.;  alra%d-  mentioned. 
(See  above,  p.  60,  7'1)  He  vrj  c^Ie?  x  L.e  j  *;>h  ci  Labg- 
too  iu  the  Merse,  dur'ng  tu:  c:>  .r.  fc'Vilg  jnce  in  1679,  bat 
this  being;  quickly  tvrth^.-av. ,  .13  hrc  reti  rneo  to  his  o'd  re- 
treat. Lpon  Kii.g  .^»>K  tcrrvLu  i.;T/:t  :nvited  agaio  to 
Berrick,  and  fixir.g  *L'.ie  hi.:*  a  ncrj.,*on*  congregation.  In 
King  William's  tiire  he  btjA  calls  to4,  tron  Kelso  and  Edin- 
burgh, but*  could  no*.t«.r.*e'L;ied  o.\:c  leave  Rerwick,  ••  where 
Got  had  signally  rz-nird,  nnd  owned  and  blessed  him. 
There  ha  lived  belong-  i-nd  ai»d  mach  lamented  in  April  1696, 
aged  sixty -six,"  x£<cn-cui.f:.-r"iitVs  Memorial,  ii.  244,  246, 
253J  He  is  vcr  /  ait'ectic  ua44;H  ncntioned  by  Waiter  Pringle 
of  Ureenknow,  (IV^emoir,  p.  15C1; 

f  Mr.  Gabriel  Seo.pU  u*  r  x»,as  his  second  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Re  b  sri  £er  of :  >  II. 

t  It  was  the  iSd  of  December. 

|  Previously  to  the  fact  fcr  which  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was 
brought  to  triaf,  the  Duke  of  fork  and  his  party  had  testified 
their  hostile  intention  tovards  !.im,  both  on  his  lather's  ac- 
coont  and  his  own  wcll-ki?>wn  seal  for  the  protectant  religion. 
(Fountainhall's  Decis.  i.  K1.  Wodrow.  ii.  205.)  On  this 
account  some  of  his  frknds  had  urged  him  to  retire  into  pri- 
vate life;  but,  trastiug  in  his  loyalty  and  innocence,  he  refused 
to  comply  with  their  advice.  (Paper  by  Andrew  Donaldson, 
Wodrow,  MSS.  Uxv.  art.  10,  Adv.  Library.)  When  called  in, 
at  a  member  of  prity  council,  to  take  that  self-contradictory 
oath,  the  Teat,  ha  declared  that  ha  **  did  take  it  as  fcr  as  it  if 


been  sending  about  the  country  these  two  days  to  find 
you."  Then  he  saw  that  the  dream  was  a  clear  call 
to  bring  him  home. 

After  their  meeting,  and  talking  about  matters, 
Mr.  Veiteh,  with  his  wife's  consent,  who  was  then 
near  her  time,  undertook  A,o  do  his  best  for  bringing 
him  safe  to  London,  and  advised  to  send  his  two 
servants  to-morrow  morning  being  the  Sabbath,  to 
Newcastle,  to  stay  there  until  farther  orders. 

He  took  Argyle,  now  called  Mr.  Rope,  in  disguise, 
along  vith  him  to  Millburn'  Grange,*  where  he  was 
to  preach  all  that  Sabbath  day.  On  Monday  morning 
he  took  him  to  a  friend's  house  between  Newcastle 
and  Newbern,  where  he  left  him,  until  he  went  on  to 
Newcastle  and  bought  three  horses  fur  him  and  his 
two  servants,  which  cost  him  about  £21  Sterling, 
which  Mr.  Veiteh  paid  out  of  hi9  own  pocket,  finding 
Mr.  Hope  scarce  of  money.  Raving  done  this,  he 
ordered  Mr.  Hope's  two  servants  to  go  to  a  change 
house  in  the  way  to  Leeds,  seventeen  miles  from 
Newcastle,  and  he  and  Mr.  Hope  crossed  Tyne  at 
Newbern,  and  went  to  a  by -in  over  against  Durham. 
They  called  next  day  for  the  servants,  and  took  them 
along.  On  Thursday  night  they  came  to  Leeds,  where 
Mr.  Veiteh  was  wejl  acquainted.  The  next  day 
they  went  towards  Kodernm,  thinking  to  lodge  four 
or  five  miles  beyond  it  that  night ;  but  the  day  being 


consistent  with  itself  and  the  protectant  religion;  and  that  ha 
meant  not  to  bind  up  himself,  in  his  station,  and  in  a  lawful 
way,  to  wish  and  endeavour  any  alteration  he  thought  to  the 
advantage  of  the  church  and  state,  not  repugnant  to  the  protec- 
tant religion  and  his  loyalty."  (Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iz.  App.  p.  47; 
comp.  Wodrow,  ii.  206,  207.)    For  refusing  to  retract  this 


107.)    For  refusing 
to  nim  as  a  protei 


protectant  a:>d  a  pat- 


comp. 

declaration,  so  honourable 

riot,  he  was  immediately  deprived  of  all  h»  offices;  upon  tvnich 
(says  Lord  FountainbaJl,)  **  be,  with  great  magnanimity,  fian- 
ness,  and  constancy  of  spirit,  answered,  '  Seeing  he  could  not 
serve  bis  Majesty  and  the  royal  family  any  more  in  his  counsels 
within  doors,  be  should  never  be  wanting  to  do  them  all  tha 
service  in  his  power  without  doors."  (Decis.  i.  p.  160.)  But, 
determined  to  put  his  loyalty  to  a  still  severer  test,  the  govern- 
ment brought  niro  to  trial  for  the  above  declaration ;  and,  on 
the  13th  of  December,  1681,  he  was  found  guilty  of  treason! 
41  There  was  a  great  outcry  against  the  Criminal  Judges,  their 
timorous  dishonesty.  The  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  chancellor 
of  his  assise.  Sir  George  Lockhart  called  it  lucrative  treason, 
to  the  advantage  of  church  and  state;  and  admired  how  a  man 
could  be  condemned  as  a  traitor  for  saying,  he  would  endeav- 
our all  amendment  he  can  to  the  advantage  of  church  and 
state."  Even  those  who  thought  the  word*  deserved  some 
lesser  punishment,  called  it  '*  diabolical  alchemy  to  screw  them 
into  treason."  (Ibid.  i.  166.)  M  December  20,  1681.  This 
evening,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  fear- 
ing his  life  mif  ht  be  taken,  escaped  out  of  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh under  the  disguise  of  a  page,  and  holding  up  the  train  of 
Llov  Sophia  Lindsay,  his  step-daughter,  and  sister  to  the  Earl 
of  Bafearhouse."  (Ibid.  p.  167.)  On  the  23d  of  December,  the 
criminal  court  pronounced  sentence  of  death  H^raiitRt  him. 
(Ibid.  Wodrow,  ii.  214.)  Lord  Halifax  told  Charles  II.  that 
"  he  understood  not  the  Scotch  law,  but  the  English  ln<v  would 
not  have  haaged  a  dog  for  such  a  crime.**  (Fountainhall's 
Diary,  p.  21.)  Both  Charles  and  his  brother  endeavoured  af- 
terwards to  excuse  their  conduct  in  this  affair.  The  latter 
pleaded,  as  his  reason  for  refusing:  the  intercession  of  Lauder- 
dale in  behalf  of  Argyle,  M  that  he  would  not  be  diverted,  to 
make  friends  for  himself,  from  pursuing  the  king's  interest/* 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  fit  to  issue  out  a  proclama- 
tion for  apprehending  my  lord  Argvle,  "that,  if  it  missed  his 
person,  it  might  convince  the  world,  at  least,  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  Duke's  management"  (Life  of  King  James  II.) 
"  What  an  enacting  picture  of  brotherly  love  I"  says  Lord  John 
Rusael.  (Lifr  of  Lord  William  Rusael,  ii.  15.) 

On  escaping  from  the  castle,  Argyle,  by  the  direction  of  Mr, 
John  Scot,  minister  of  Hawick,  rode  straight  to  the  house  of 
Pringle  of  Torwoodlee,  who  sent  his  servant  along  with  him  to 
conduct  him  to  Mr.  Veiteh.  (Wodrow,  ii.  212, 490.) 

•  In  August,  1684,  Mr.  Robert  Leaver,  ejected  from  Bolam, 
the  parish  in  which  Harnam  is  situated,  •*  was  apprehended  at 
his  inn  in  Gateshead,  for  being  the  preacher  at  a  conventicle  at 
Mr.  George  Hortley's  of  Milburn  Grange,  a  gentleman  if 
family  and  fortune,  who  spared  neither  his  pains,  nor  pur»e, 
nor  person,  to  serve  the  interest  of  religion  among  the  de- 
spised nonconformists,  and  was  a  considerable  sufferer,  paid 
x60  for  two  sermons  preached  at  his  house  in  one  day* 
by  Mr.  Owasi  and  Mr.  Leaver."  (Palmer's  Noncon.  Mem. 
£947.) 
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very  miny,  and  ho  complaining  ho  was  wet  to  the 
skin,  and  seeing  we  must  tike  up  at  Rcderam,  wo  re- 
solved to  take  the  post  house,  as  leas4,  suspected,  rath- 
er than  r.  by-inn. 

"We  were  not  well  in  onr  chamber,  and  got  some 
faggots  to  dry  us,  when  a  l:veryr?an,  woli  mounted, 
and  calling  for  the  hostler,  asked  briskly,  "  Came 
there  not  here  some  gentlemen  shortly  !"  which  put 
us  a)',  in  fear.  But,  after  inquiry,  it  -vas  some  gentle- 
man's servant,  who,  having  se^n  us  before  them  upon 
the  ro?d,  and,  thinking  we  might  call  at  the  post  house 
and  take  up  the  best  rooms,  had  sr.nt  this  fellow  to 
see.  Mr.  Vcitch,  call:ng  for  s»  flagon  of  ale  an-'  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  3<<me  bread,  called  tor  the  landlord 
landlady  to  drink  with  them,  and  talked  a  little,  asking 
for  several  gentry  in  the  country,  !iow  far  they  lived 
from  that  place,  telling  them  that  they  were  relations 
to  some  of  his  neighbour  gentry  in  Northumberland. 
This  he  did,  that  the  landlord  and  landlady  might 
know  they  were  Englishmen,  which  happened  well; 
for  while  we  were  at  supper,  the  postboy,  coming  in 
from  Doncaster,  gave  his  master  a  letter  from  that 
postmaster,  which  afwr  he  had  read,  he  at  length 
reached  it  up  to  tho  table  head  to  Mr.  Vcitch,  who 
was  sitting  there  as  chief  gentleman  of  the  company, 
having  Argyle's  page,  now  it-  disguise,  standing  at 
his  back.  After  Mr.  Vcitch  had  ;ead  it  with  great  lei- 
sure, be  was  almost  nonplussed  what  to  think  or 
say:  for  the  narrative  of  the  letter  was  to  tell,  that 
Argyle  was  escaped  out  of  his  castle,  and  there  was 
Jg500  Sterling  bid  for  him,  whosoever  should  apprehend 
him.  "  If  you  find  him,"  [said  the  postmaster  in  his  let- 
ter] "  and  apprehend  him  in  yo'ir  road,  let  me  go  snips 
with  you;  and  if  I  find  him,  you  shall  go  snips  with 
me."  He  [Mr.  Witch]  broke  out  by  way  of  laugh- 
ter, *uid  said,  **  Mr.  Hope,  here  arc  admirable  good 
new  s  for  you  and  ine.  The  Karl  of  Argyle  is  escaped 
\  r  these  news  ;  we  that  are  travelling  southward  may 
come  to  hit  upon  him  ;  for  if  he  be  come  to  England, 
he  will  readily  take  byways,  and  if  we  hit  upon  him, 
/^COO  n  ward  will  do  us  good  service  :  only  I  fear  he 
ride  muoh  these  moonlight  inorni  *£$.  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  \>  give  my  landlord  a  bottle  of  sack,  to  let 
his  hostler  direct  us  early  Jn  the  way  to  Ciown,  and  T 
promise  him.  if  we  find  the  prize  he  shall  share  of  the 
reward."  To  which  i!»e  landlord  replied,  ••  The  hust- 
ler is  at  your  honour's  si  'vice."  So  Mr.  Witch  call- 
ed for  a  botv-d  of  sack  to  <i«'nk  to  1,h«  ir  good  success. 
They  went  eariv  i:»  the  n-ornino  away,  and  s-va relied 
the  house,  but  t  mi  id  n  »  one  loduvr.  J\r«>  they  came 
to  the  (Mown  ih-y  dim  i<.-e<l  the  hostle-,  and  break- 
fasted at  ttr.it  pi ;•.«•!•.  Aficr  which  Mi.  Witch  rcr.t  th* 
servants  to  tin-  Plume  of  Feather*  a'.  Nottingham,  and 
set  Ariryle  lip-m  tl.«-  hor.se  tint  carried  the  clo::k-bag. 
So  thev  rooe  that  Saturl-y's  pi«rht  to  Mr.  Willis's 
house  J.t  (rlapweli,*  and  staid  there  till  Monday.  It 
was  one  of  Mr.  Y<  itch's  haunts,  and  ho  preached  a:I 
the  Sabdath  to  the  meeting. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  VeiicH  thinhin;-  upon  the 
alarm  given,  and  that  thing*  looker!  ir.ore  'langerous 
and  difficult  like,  he  thought  fit  to  advise  with  an  hon- 
est old  Oliverian  captain,  Loekycr,t  (one  of  Colonel 
Blood's  J  accomplices  at  that  time,)  about  iheir  safe 

*  Glnpwell  is  in  the  parish  of  Bolsover,  :")e  i>v:»r,ire.  Clown 
is  a  pan>h  in  the  s.c.ne  countv.  f  i'likin^-'or/g  Derbyshire,  vol. 
ii.  p.  3b'l,  MS.) 

f  See  Kenneth  Chronicle,  p.  116. 

X  Colonel  Blood  \t  a  character  too  ex'raordinnry  to  he  dis- 
cussed in  thecor/ir«d  llmitsi  of  a  i.ote.  Jn  llicsii.gulArcirruni- 
•tsnees  in  which  piracns  are  placed  :.i  the  convulsions  cf  civil 
discard,  we  need  not  he  surprised  at  inr.onsictenrics,  real  or 
rppart  nt,  in  tin;  conduct  of  men  v,ho.«M  character  in  the  ordi- 
nary t  onr.'e  of  affairs  had  br  e.i  unripeachable.  Many  actors 
in  ?n«h  M'nie^  stand  in  need  of  the  liberal  treatment  which 
C--.iu\,e.ll  n  reives  at  the  hand  ofthe  celebrated  Kdmund  Burke. 
M«"if,imvcllf"'  say*  he.  •*  was  a  n.cn  in  whom  ambition  had  not 
wholly  suppressed,  hut  only  .suspended  the  sentiments  of  reli- 
gioij,  and  the  love,  as  far  us  it  could  consist  with  his  designs, 


getting  to  London,  who  generously  offered  to  conduct 
my  Lord  Argyle  safely  thither ;  which  he  did,  bring- 
ing him  first  to  Battersea,  four  miles  above  London,  to 
Mr.  Smith's  a  sugar-baker's  house,  whose  lady  wss  a 
very  pious,  wise,  and  generous  gentlewoman.  They 
were  rich,  and  bad  no  children.  The  servants  sent  Is 
Nottingham  were  ordered  for  London,  to  a  place  wen 
they  should  stay  till  further  orders.  Madam  Smith 
being  informed  who  Mr.  Hope  was,  concealed  it  from 
her  husband  and  all  others;  and  he  passed  for  an  ordi- 
nary Scots  gentleman. 

Within  a  day  or  two  she  sends  down  a  note  to  Ma- 
jor Hoi  man,  one  of  her  great  trustees  in  the  city,  to 
provide  two  chambers  at  a  good  distance  from  one 
another,  where  two  friends  of  hers  might  be  quiet  and 


of  fair  and  hononrr.oJe  reputation.  The  couulry  wu  nearly  m 
well  in  his  hands  n>  in  those  of  Charles  II.  and  in  soma  poiats 
much  better.  The  Kws  in  general  had  their  coarse,  and  wera 
admirably  administered."  (Works,  vi.  14, 15,  edit.  1809.) 

Thomas  Blood  had  fr-ught,  during  the  civil  war,  under  the 
standard  of  Charles  I.  Alter  the  rum  of  the  royal  cause,  falling 
in,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  his  uA:ive  country,  with  some  of  the 
pre>hyteriun  ministers  in  Lancashire,  who  were  then  writing 
:ignin'»t  the  violence  which  the  sectarian  anny  had  done  to  the 


king  and  parliament,  he  bccnr.ic  a  i  onvert  to  their  views.  He 
lived  in  Ireland  quietly,  rnd  performed  the  duty  of  a  justice  of 
peace  with  great  approbation,  till  th«!  Restoration,  when  tha 
government  h:*ving  forfeited  the  pledge  which  it  gave  in  the 
declaration  f:oni  Bredu,  he  took  an  active  part  m  a  conspiracy, 
formed  by  *on.e  L^v.b'.ri  of  parliament,  and  others,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  lands.  (See  their  Declaration  in  tha 
Appendix.)  On  the  discovery  of  this  plot,  he  made  his  escape 
to  England,  where  ho  contriv&d  to  li\e  unknown  at  a  medical 
practitioner,  umif  r  the  assumed  names  cf  Dr.  Allan,  Dr.  Clarke, 
&c.  When  he  \va*  in  this  situation,  his  daring  resolution  was 
displayed  bv  the  rescue  of  a  captain  Mason,  who  was  oa  hit 
way  to  York  to  stand  trial.  It  has  been  said,  but  without  good 
ground,  that  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Pent  land.  (Carte's  Lite  of 
Ormond,  ii.  421.)  In  December,  1670,  he  seised  the  Duke  of 
Oruio-id,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  at  Hayroarket,  and  at- 
tempted to  carry  him  off.  In  the  following  year,  he  made  an 
attempt  to  carry  ciT  the  noten  from  the  tower  of  London,  and 
it  is  thought,  would  have  succeeded,  had  he  not  spared  the 
keeper's  life.  Pot  what  is  etill  more  strange,  after  this  treason- 
able act,  he  wn*  ad  mi  tie  J  to  au  interview  with  Charles  Unpar- 
doned, and  allowed  to  nppec-  publiciy  at  court,  even  in  the 
pn.»;:ice  i-f  V'rmo  id.  V'Aizrs  have  been  exceedingly  pui- 
/.led  in  a,f.f .'•);):!■»  :  *o  ~c  ->  .\t  :";r  this  favourable  'realme.i:.  la 
1  t»HO,  he  was  cczs^d  ;■♦"  a  conspiracy  against  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  l./l  «-'::'c  lie  ,vas  pre;-rriii£  toe  his  trial,  he  sick- 
tncdam:  (!;<?  J.  'x  ho  .t.  ».'v  j;«.i»  r.e  hs»a  inspired  did  notecase 
I  wall  hi*  !if«  ;  hi:  jw' >  I  •**..&  'oc»«:d  on  j*j  c  iri  :k ;  the.  body  was 
j  tlisinl  rrr-J.r..  d  Kf'j 'as^rit'  i.%  »%.'•  'ai;cn,  vasat  ia»t  identified 
j  as  hi.*,  5,y  tin;  u:  i.c;«  ^  :.:  «'-c  '.  '-'hr:  >r'.  •.'*■  i'  'b.  (See  Biog.  Brit 
2d  edit.  ~rt.  V'-it*.,  ^-liorc  alv  •:••*  *"?.*,'  ".hing  written  about 
I  l.iii.  is  (rilect.d.  r:;i.<ter  ippc.-c  to  h?-***.  entertained,  up*>r 
j  il.v'  wini'e,  a  fa'-o^.au.e  ^j>'..''i'>n  o»"l»'ia  character.  (Life,  part  ■  ii. 
p.  ;;:».)  '.'.«■:>.  -.  ■-{.■aw.-,  f.^mst  b!i  '  in«\VY..?>s  in.pudcnce,  \u 
pr -tcndip^  ti;  .<>»!it.  i«.,and  »er.derne*s  of  con«it:ience."  (Lifeoi" 
Orii  o'ui,  ii.  *iC^  N  '''ve'iyn,  who  din:d  *vith  him  in  the  Lord 
Tn -.L-urt-rV  uu •..;,  vi  \\  sc  •  »i'?.I  ^r^i  '  -i  rco'enien,  after  his  at- 
tciif,i  on  the  '.VJ-.*'  .,  *ry"-  •! '  "  h«-c  ret  ci'y  a  daring,  but  a 
v'ISa'iic'.i-,,  »  i.n  •**.•":•  'r-.k,  :  :"'i  sc  :»v:iv  nice,  hut  very  wel1- 
snrker.,  z.i\'\  tu  '■^•■ro  ir'y  in  P'  Atr  g  "  :v!eirrirs,  i.  413.)  But 
Lviyn  ?va-  •  l.cte.r  vi.tv*..:  t  *r.  •  :.  d<r;  of  character.  Blood 
was  of  a  rcstle:::*  'I ■«■••,":.  :*.io",  a  .%!  d^j  i  '  i  courage;  but  it  iz 
not  so  evident  ti  at  1:2  i"»  c.*ue'..  i-^rL'*'  i~z.  cr  a1  together  de- 
void of  a  sen-e  of  rfj'.i,,:.-:.. 

Krom  the  lbiic*vin%«r  ix'vi'.rl  ?f  '-  V'lv  :'"  *:ii  Ljrd  Arlington 
to  the  I>ukc  of  '*;niond.  Aup.  'lb  V^,  ,*  ej, pears  that  Blood 
\va*  an  auti>or:  '*  i  an:  assured  frou  *v  o.a»  i'lw.'s,  that  Blood 
alias  Mnu  Tck.'.i,  so  called  fror.j  l).e  vi:!»-I..»ris  Look  he  wrote 
with  that  tide,  and  «o:T,.r  fe-f  o'.Iv.'s  o»'ih*  ;-ro  principles,  are 
lately  grone  into  tnr.t  kii:^doni  'ireJarj:!'  :ir,vi.^  to  work  effec- 
tually thr-i-  v.->A-d  *:if\j,  ;.[r?s  "h^  £«-*:  -\  iiit;a  rypecially." 
(Brown**  Mi«ell.  Auiira.p.  V.'.)  In  i^e  rvicwinj  lines  of  the 
^utiru'.al  Marvell,  "  l"po:i  Blood's  steal. rg  ;he  Crown,"  the  wit 
turn*  on  the  cin:umstar.:.e  of  hie  having  gained  admission  to  the 
Tower  in  a  clerical  g"»rb. 

"  When  daring  Bicod,  his  rent  to  have  regain'd, 
Up.-Mi  the  English  diadem  ciis*rain"d, 
lie  cho«e  the  cassock,  circingle,  and  kv.wn. 
The  fittest  mask  for  one  that  robs  the  crown* 
But  his  lay-pity  underneath  prevail'd, 
And  whilst  lie  sav'd  i.ne  keepi  r'-»  l:«e,  he  fei]Td 
With  the  priest's  v^lMect  had  ht  Uil  pat  on 
The  prelate's  c-uei'y,  the  cicwn  nad  gcr.a." 

(Martxu/s  Works,  iii.  »T.) 
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retired  for  a  while ;  and  when  he  sent  her  word  they 
were  ready,  she  sent  them  to  the  Major's  lodgings  in 
the  night  time.  None  of  them  knew  the  Major,  but 
they  being  set  in  an  outer  room  to  wait  for  his  coming 
down,  whenever  the  Major  came  into  the  room  he  knew 
Argyle,  and  getting  him  in  bis  arms,  said,  "  My  dear 
Lord  Argyle,  you  are  most  welcome  to  me."  At 
which  my  lord  seemed  to  be  concerned,  and  said, 
44  Pray,  Sir,  where  did  yoo  know  me  1"  "  My  lord," 
says  he,  "  I  knew  you  since  that  day  that  I  took  you 
prisoner  in  the  Highlands,  when  you  were  Lord  Lorn, 
and  brought  you  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.*  But  now 
we  are  on  one  side,  and  I  will  venture  all  that  is  dear 
to  me  to  save  you :"  And  so  sent  each  of  them  to  their 
several  chambers,  where  they  lurked  a  considerable 
while.  - 

None  knew  Mr.  Hope's  lodgings  but  Major  Holmes 
and  Mr.  Veitch.  After  some  days,  Mr.  Veitch  being 
acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  went  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  When  he  saw  him,  he  took  him  into  his 
bed-chamber,  and  sitting  down  together,  he  asked  him, 
what  waa  become  of  my  Lord  Argyle.  He  replied, 
•*  How  should  I  know  any  thing  of  that,  my  lord  1" 
Says  he,  "  I  no  sooner  saw  your  face,  but  I  wao  per- 
suaded you  had  brought  him  to  the  city.  For  when  I 
heard  of  his  escape,  and  considered  with  myself  he 
could  not  be  so  safe  any  where  as  in  London,  ii  weis  cast 
in  my  mind  that  you  were  the  person  that  could  sdeliest 
conduct  him  thither."  Upon  which  Mr.  Veitch  told  hiin 
that  he  was  in  town,  but  his  Lordship  behoved  tc  keep 
it  secret ;  which  he  promised  to  do,  and  said  he  would 
serve  him  to  his  power. 

After  the  hurry  about  his  escape  was  over,  Madam 
Smith  brought  out  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Veitch  with 
him,  to  stay  at  their  new  house  at  Brentford,  seven 
miles  off  the  city  ;  and  not  long  after,  several  nobility, 

Sentry,  and  rich  merchants,  some  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
on*  and  some  elsewhere,  began  to  meet  secretly,  to  see 
if  they  could  fall  upon  any  measures  to  prevent  these 
nations,  and  the  church  of  Christ  therein,  from  sink iug 
into  popery  and  slavery,  but  all  to  little  purpose,  for 
it  ended  in  that  discovery  that  they  called  Monmouth's 
plot;f  when  several  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  and  Mr. 
William  Carstairs,  were  taken  in  London,  and  brought 
down  to  Edinburgh  prisoners;  sccae  of  them  put  to 
torture,  and  the  great,  learned  and  pious  Jerviswood 
i  cruelly  put  to  death. £ 


•  Major  Holmes  it  described  by  Spmi  as  '*  an  Englishmen — 
m  Major  in  the  English  array  in  Scotland."  (Account  of  Cc».»- 
apir.  31, 110.)  Argyle,  when  Lord  Lorn,  had  distinguished  hiiu- 
•elf  by  appearing  in  arms  for  the  ioyal  ca  ;w  >d  l.'-oS  ami  1<>M, 
along  with  Glencaira  and  Middleton.  (M.litarv  Mcna^s  of 
the  Great  Civil  War,  p.  158,  197.  199,  2i5.  Edin.  18Z>.  Bail- 
lie's  Letters,  ii.  377,  382,  394.)  On  th:5  cccount  he  was  fuvocr- 
eblv  received  at  court  on  the  Rertoranna ;  and  the  same  cause 
had  rendered  him  as  object  of  J2alo««sy  ic  Croaiwell'i  officers. 
and  caused  his  being  iroprisonea  en  *7*e:-y  acw  occasion.  (Bur- 
bet,  i.  106.)  It  would  appear,  that  on  name  cf  these  occasions. 
Holmes  bad  commanded  the  party  that  rpprehemted  hkn. 
When  Argyle,  in  the  end  of  1382,  escaped  to  Holland,  bU  cor- 
respondence with  his  friends  at  home  pi*ied  through  the  Mv 
jor's  hands,  who  being  epprchended  emop£  the  iirst,  and  exam- 
ined, 29th  June  1683,  some  letters  in  cyphers  were  found  with 
him,  which  involved  Mr.  Wi'-iam  Spence,  am1,  eventually  Mr. 
William  Carstairs,  and  occasioned  <h«u»'  being  tortured.  He  is 
mentioned  by  both  in  their  depositions.  Cafviairs  bad  been 
previously  acquainted  with  hint,  and  in  one  of  the  !cst  letters 
which  he  ever  wrote,  call?  bin:  u  honest  and  worthy  Major 
Holmes."  (Sprat's  Aocouct.  p.  ill.  Copies  of  Inform,  p.  172, 
Act.  Pari.  Scot.  viii.  A  pp.  S5.  Wed.  ii.  3S7,  388.) 

J  More  common] v  cailed  the  rt  f  «»-botne  Plot. 
For  Bail  lie  of  Jerviswocd'c  'xi&i,  see  Wodrov?,ii.379,387, 
.  The  depositions  taken  in  Scotland  in  relation  to  the 
Rve-house  plot,  furnish  tr.*  'cliowing  particulars  "respecting 
Mr.  Veitch  during  the  r'.xe  he  was  ic  London. — "Veatche 
stayed  sometimes  at  N- ~ote;-i»  staplers  hous  at  London  uall ; 
sometimes  with  one  Widow  Kardca3tle  in  Morficlds."  A  let- 
ter baring  come  from  Ar^O?  -c  Major  Holmes,  intimating  that 
be  would  join  with  Monmouth  j».?d  follow  his  directions,  "  this 
Mr.  Veatch  thought  filt  to  communicate"  to  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  obtained  from  Carstairs  the  key  of  the  cypher, 
tfcat  he  might  band  it  with  the  letter  to  Ferguson,  for  the  par- 


Mr.  Hope  kept  himself  retired  still  from  all  these 
meetings,  yet  he  knew  their  measures,  and  they  want- 
ed not  his  advice ;  for  he  made  himself  known  to  none 
of  these  great  persons  at  London  by  personal  con- 
verse,* except  only  to  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  the  Earl  of 
Granard,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  whom 
formerly  he  had  a  peculiar  intimacy  and  friendship. 

The  Earl  of  Granard  coming  to  London,  and  find* 
ing  that  Argyle  was  lurking  in  it,  used  all  means  to 
see  him ;  and  finding  out  his  son,  the  Lord  Lorn,  in 
the  city,  intreated  him  to  do  him  the  favour  to  bring 
them  together.  He  replied,  "  It  was  the  thing  he 
could  uot  do  himself,  for  he  was  as  ignorant  of  his 
lodging  as  his  lordship,  but  he  would  speak  to  the 
gentleman  that  brings  him  and  his  father  together,  and 
see  what  could  be  done."  At  length  Mr.  Veitch  be- 
ing spoken  to,  and  telling  Mr.  Hope  the  matter,  he 
was  as  desirous  to  meet  with  Granard  as  he  was  with 
him.  Upon  which  my  lord  Lorn,  and  Mr.  Veitch,  un- 
der the  name  of  Captain  Forbes,  resolved  they  should 
meet  and  dine  together  at  the  Dolphin  in  Lombard 
Street,  being  the  ordinary  place  where  his  father  and 
he  used  to  meet.  There  they  spent  several  hours  to- 
gether, discoursing  upon  the  times,  and  what  they 
thought  proper  for  them  to  do  to  prevent  the  evils  that 
threatened  both  church  and  state.  So  much  for  the 
first  meeting. 

They  haa  only  one  other  congress  at  the  same  placet 
though,  iu  the  interim,  Captain  Forbes  went  bjtwixt 
them  with  several  messages,  and  was  much  caressed 
by  the  Earl  of  Granard  to  go  along  with  him  to  Ire- 
land, and  he  would  prefer  him  to  as  profitable  and  hon- 
ourable a  post  as  possible,  for  which  the  captain  heart- 
ily thanked  his  Lordship,  but  told  him  that  in  good 
manners  he  could  not  leave  the  Earl  of  Argyle. 

At  the  second  and  last  congress,  which  they  had  at 
the  same  place,  they  concluded  to  join  with  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  the  honest  nobility,  centry,  and 
commons  of  England,  that  should  appear  for  the  pro- 
testar.t  interest,  &c.  Argyle  heading  the  same  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  Earl  of  Granard  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  he 
should,  whenever  A  rgyle  appeared  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, 6end  over  out  of  Ireland  five  thousand  trained  sol- 
diers to  assist  Argyle.  Upon  which  Mr.  Forbes  did 
6ee  the  two  Earls  pass  their  parole,  and  change  their 
walking  canes  upon  that  head.  But  when  the  time 
came,  nothing  or  this  was  performed,  and  what  was 
the  obstruction  he  knows  not.f 


pose  of  showing  it  to  the  Duke.  Veitch  waa  also  at  more  than 
one  meeting  with  his  countrymen,  some  of  whom  came  to 
Loadon  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  others  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  May  1683.     (Act.  Pari.  Scot.  viii.  A  pp.  p.  34,  3&) 

*  See  Gordon  of  Earlston's  relation,  in  Sprat's  Copies  of  In- 
formations relating  to  the  Conspiracy,  p.  145. 

f  Arthur  Forbes,  Earl  of  Granard,  was  the  son  of  Arthur 
Forbes  of  Castle  Forbes,  who,  after  bearing  arms  on  the  conti- 
nent, settled  in  Ireland,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1628,  and 
died  in  1632.  Sir  Arthur  was  the  4th  son  of  William  Forbes 
of  Corse  and  Oneil,  and  brother  of  Patrick,  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
and  John,  minister  of  A I  ford,  who  was  banished  to  Holland  for 
assisting  at  the  General  Assembly  held  in  Aberdeen  in  1605. 
(Douglas'*  Baronage  of  Scotland,  p.  76.  Lodge's  Peerage  of 
Inland,  i.  p.  378,  379.  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  ii.  292.  %& 
edit.)  Hi*  son  was  active  in  transporting  troops  from  Ireland 
to  Scotland  in  1648.  to  join  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  his  expe- 
dition to  England.  (Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vii.  A  pp.  97.)  He  com- 
manded a  party  of  horse  under  Glencairn  and  Middleton  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  when  they  appeared  for  Charles  II.  is 
the  years  1653  and  1654,  and  distinguished  himself  in  several 
encounters  with  the  English.  Being  U.ken  prisoner  and  con- 
fined in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  then  Lord 
Lorn,  ai  the  time  of  his  capitulation,  exerted  himself  in  procur- 
ing hi;  liberation  "  for  furthering  his  Majesty's  service,  'nd  for 
personal  respect  to  Sir  Arthur."  (Supplement  to  Diet,  of  Dec 
vol.  ii.  687,  688.  Wodrow,  ii.  A  pp.  p.  65.  Bailile't  Letters, 
ii.  377.  382,  394.  Lodge,  i.  379,  380.  Military  Memoirs  of 
the  Civil  War,  p.  161.  it  pturim.)  In  February,  1660,  be  waa 
sent  to  Brustets  l.y  Sir  Charles  Coote  (afterwards  Eari  of  Mon- 
trath)  "  to  assure  tiie  Kin£  of  his  duty,  and  to  give  him  an  ex- 
count  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom."  (Carte's  Ormond,  ii.  SOS. 
Brown's  Miscellanea  Auliu»,  ».  3S4.)  His  byelty  caused  him 
to  be  employed  and  advanced  after  the  Restoration.    la  1163* 
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My  Lord  Argyle  upon  the  proipect  of  the  dis- 
covery went  to  Holland ;  *  and  Madam  Smith,  who 
had  a  hand  in  that,  also  persuaded  her  husband  to  go 
to  Holland,  and  dwell  there,  from  other  motives ;  for 
he  knew  not  that  she  had  a  hand  in  that  plot :  and  then 
Argyle  and  they  lived  at  Utrecht  together.  Mr.  Veitch 
came  from  London  down  to  the  North  to  see  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  about  fourteen  days  before  it  broke  out,f 
and  so  escaped  being  taken  with  the  Scotch  gentry ; 
and  after  he  had  wearied  himself  in  hiding,  sometimes 
in  one  place,  and  sometimes  another,  he  was  necessi- 
tated to  steal  over  to  Holland.  His  brother  Mr.  James 
and  his  wife  being  banished  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
coming  to  his  house  at  Stantonhall,  being  afraid  to 
stay  there,  went  along  with  him 4 

Mr.  Veitch  met  there  with  his  old  friends,  Mon- 
mouth, Argyle,  Earl  of  Melvil,  Lord  Pol  wart,  Tor- 
woodlee,  James  Stewart,  and  many  others,  who  did, 
by  the  instigation  of  friends  from  both  nations,  not 
only  before  but  especially  after  the  death  of  King 
Charles,  contrive  Monmouth's  coming  to  England, 
and  Argyle' 8  to  Scotland,  to  oppose  King  James's  car- 
rying on  hia  malicious  designs  of  bringing  the  nations 
back  again  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Both  of  thsm  had 
great  promises  sent  them  of  assistance,  but  it  turned  to 


he  was  sworn  in  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council;  in  1670,  ninde 
Manual  of  the  army;  in  1675,  Viscount  Granard;  and  in  1664, 
Earl  of  Granard.  (Lodge,  i.  381 ,  382.)  Veitch  is  mistaken  in 
calling  him  Loid  Lieutenaut  of  h  eland:  he  never  held  that  of- 
fice, but  be  was  no  several  occasions  one  of  the  two  Lords  Juh- 
tices.  (Lodge,  ut  supra.)  Though  loyal,  he  was  decidedly 
attached  to  the  protectant  religion,  and  favourable  to  the  Pres- 
byterian minis ters  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  It  was  through  his 
influence  that  Charles  II.  granted  them  a  sum  of  L.600  annually, 
which  was  intrusted  to  Granard,  and  doubled  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. (Memoirs  of  I  re  laud,  p.  39,  40.  Hist.  Essay  on  the 
Loyalty  of  Presbyterians,  p.  383—385.  Wodrow,  i.  270.)  In 
the  project  of  the  Whig  Council  of  1679,  he  was  one  of  three 
lords  supposed  to  be  firm  protestants,  from  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed to  choose  the  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland.  (Carte's  Or- 
mond,  p.  494,  495.)  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Ireland 
says,  that  on  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  invasion,  some  were  apt 
to  believe  that  Granard  was  in  suspence  whom  to  declare  for, 
bat  "  the  unalterable  steadiness"  of  the  Lord  Primate  Boyle, 
who  was  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  *'  hindered  the  other  from 
deserting."  Hume  says,  that  at  that  time  "  the  whole  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  Talbot,'  the  general,  soon  after  created 
Earl  of  Tyrconncl."  (Hist  vol.  ix.  254.  Lond.  1811.)  Oates  hail 
marked  Talbot  for  this  employment,  whence  it  came  to  be  ob- 
served, "that  if  Oates  was  an  ill  evidence,  he  was  certain!/  a 
good  prophet."  (Benuet's  Memorial,  p.  313.)  At  the  Revolu- 
tion the  Earl  of  Granard  adhered  to  James,  and  sat  in  hi;  Privy 
Council  and  Parliament  in  1689;  but  becoming  satisfied  of  the 
duplicity  of  that  Monarch  and  his  intentions  to  establish  popery, 
he  left  him  and  went  over  to  William  in  1690.  (Plowdcn's 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  i.  182, 189.  Memoirs  of  Ireland,  p.  39.  l.adv 
Russet's  Letters,  p.  214.     Rawdon  Papers,  326,  327.) 

•  "Lord  Argyle,  in  September  lb*82,  was  pursued  at  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  on  his  hiding,  ai,d  did  escape."  (Law's  Me- 
morials, p.  236.)  From  Carstair's  deposition,  (Act.  Pari.  Scot. 
▼iii.  A  pp.  p.  34,  35.)  and  Gordon  of  Larlston's,  (Sprat's  Copiea 
of  Informations,  p.  142.)  it  would  appear  that  Argyle  was  in 
Holland  in  or  about  December  1682. 

f  The  first  information  of  the  plot  was  given  by  Kealing  on 
"the  happy  twelfth  of  June,"  1683,  says  Sprat;  and  the  con- 
spirators met  "on  Monday  June  18th,  at  Walcot's  Lodging?,  In 
Goodman's  Fields,  to  consult,  once  for  all,  whnt  should  be  do  .c 
for  their  common  safety."  (Aero,  of  the  Conspiracy,  p.  89,  91. 
Copies  of  Informations,  p.  1.)  The  discovery  was  announced  en 
the  21st  of  June.  (Wodrow,  ii.330.) 

\  See  before,  p.  428. — The  following  extract  relates  to  a  period 
soon  after  Veitch  went  to  London  with  Argyle. — ••  My  husband 
some  weeks  after  sent  me  word  what  proffers  he  had"  for  Caro- 
lina, and  he  thought  I  might  make  for  going  thither;  which 
bred  a  new  exercise  to  me.  I  thought  in  my  old  days  I  would 
have  no  heart  for  such  a  voyage  and  leave  these  covenanted 
land:,  but  at  length  I  got  submission  to  my  God,  and  was  con- 
tent if  he  had  more  service  for  me  and  mine  in  another  land." 
(Mrs.  Veitch's  Mem.  MS.  p.  8.)  Sprat  represents  the  scheme  of 
a  plantation  in  Carolina,  by  Sir  John  Cochrane  and  his  a*ioci- 
ates,  as  a  mere  disguise,  under  which  they  met  to  carry  on 
their  conspiracy  against  the  government.  (Ac<  o.  of  the  Conspi- 
rtr-v,  p.  34,  87.)  The  extract  from  Mrs.  Veitch's  Memoirs  13  an 
addition  to  the  evidence  in  snppor*  of  the  reality  of  the  scheme 
produced  by  Wodrow,  (ii.  23C.)  and  furnished  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  Coiwaisstry  Monro.  (Act.  Pari.  Scot.  viii.  App.  p.  33.) 


nothing,  as  the  public  history  tells.  And  do  wonder,  for 
the  one  part  kept  not  their  promises,  and  the  other  par- 
ties followed  not  the  measures  contrived  and  concerted 
at  Amsterdam ;  to  which  meeting  Mr.  Veitch,  with 
much  persuasion,  brought  old  President  Stairs :  and  it 
cost  him  giving  in  bond  for  dSlOOO  sterling  to  Madam 
Smith,  who  lent  out  £6000  or  £7000  more,  her  hus- 
band being  now  dead,  to  my  Lord  Argyle  and  others, 
for  the  better  carrying  on  that  enterprise.  Monmouth 
sent  several  of  his  friends  incognito  to  several  places 
in  England  to  warn  them  to  make  them  ready ;  and 
Argyle  sent  Torwoodlee  to  Murray  land  to  prepare 
them,  and  Mr.  Veitch  to  Northumberland  and  the 
Scotch  borders  to  give  them  notice.  He  had  also  a 
verbal  commission,  and  a  token  for  showing  the  verity 
of  his  commission  from  my  Lord  Gray  to  his  chief 
steward  in  Northumberland,  to  instigate  him  to  raise 
what  forces  of  horse  and  foot  he  could  upon  his 
charges,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  appear  when  they 
heard  of  Monmouth's  landing  in  the  South.  Mr. 
Veitch  also  had  a  verbal  commission  from  Argyle  to 
procure  money  for  buying  of  arms,  colours,  drums, 
horses,  and  taking  on  men,  especially  old  Oliverian 
officers;  somewhat  of  all  which  he  did,  and  through 
his  too  much  travelling  through  the  country,  and  the 
zeal  of  several  s  in  many  places  to  rise,  the  matter  was 
like  to  tak9  wind,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  up  to 
the  mountains  in  the  borders  near  Reidsd  ale-head,  and 
hide  himself  from  his  very  friends,  until  the  season  of 
appearing  camo.  For  Colonel  Strother  in  the  English 
side  getlt'ig  some  notice  of  him,  sent  an  express  to  the 
Scotch  council  hereanent;  and  they  sent  an  express  to 
the  Earl  of  Lothian  who  commanded  the  militia  in  Ti- 
viotdale,  and  to  Meldrum  whose  troop  was  lying  there, 
to  join  with  Strother  in  searching  the  suspected  places 
of  the  border  to  and  him,  which  they  did.  They  come 
upon  a  hill  called  the  Carter,  where  Mr.  Veitch  was 
lying  in  a  hut  among  the  rocks  covered  with  heaiber- 
turfs  as  if  they  had  been  growing,  which  honest  Mr. 
Thomas  Steef  had  made  up  for  himself,  when  he  was 
forced  to  flee  upon  Aaron  Smith's  coming  from  Lon- 
don upon  that  enand  ;*  which  place  he  assigned  unto 
him,  and  he  was  lying  in  it  when  these  great  persons 
were  riding  along  that  hill  on  every  side  of  him ;  for 
no  horse  could  cmne  where  he  was.  He  was  only 
afraid  of  their  dogs,  but  providence  ordered  it  well ; 
for  they  missed  their  mark. 

Tho  news  coming  that  Argyle  was  landed  in  the 
Highlands,  he  knew  not  how  to  get  the  truth  of  it,  but 
3ent  one  right  for  Mr.  Steel,  by  honest  Sanders  Ste- 
venson, his  man,  who  came  every  night  with  milk,  and 
bread,  And  cheece,  to  h-.m.  And  they  advising  toge- 
ther how  to  get  cure  notice,  thought  it  necessary" to 
send  one  to  Edinburgh,  to  a  trusty  friend  there,  to  see 
if  he  could  procure  t-yo  printed  passes,  for  at  that  time 


*  Thomas  Sicil  was  Chambclain  of  Jedburgh  Fore*t  to 
JLncs,  Marquis  cf  Douglas.  About  the  middle  of  Frbruarj 
168:<,  Aaron  Smith  being  &ent  from  the  English  Whip*  to  Sir 
John  Cchrrin,  and  ot'ierffisr.dsin  .Scotland, came,  the  Thursday 
before  Sh'ove  Tuesday,  to  ivewc*stle,  where  Sheriff,  the  inn* 
keeper  with  whor.i  he  lodged,  obtained  one  Bell  to  be  hbgaidc  to 
Jcdru.-«"i»,  to  >teil  who  was  his  ^ii^rilTs)  acquaintance.  From 
Jedburgh  he  ;va3  conducted  to  Douglas  by  Andrew  Olipher, 
who  was  previously  engagod,  end  now  on  his  way  to  bring 
hone  Steil's  7iife  from  the  latter  r/'nee.  Smith  not  finding  a 
euidc  there,  ?.m.  Stril  pemi.'ed  Olipher  to  go  forward  with 
him  to  Ochiliric,  v  here  h?  Icfi  h\n.  lie  pawed  by  the  name 
of  Samuel  Clerk,  i.nd  said  thai  Iiawas  on  the  Carolina  business. 
(Sprat's  Account,  IPS,  184,  iat«;  Copies  of  Informations,  1J4, 
155,  156.)  On  the  Jiscovery  of  th:  plot,  and  trial  of  those  ac- 
cused, Steil  appcers  ic  have  begems  alarmed,  and  provided  the 
hut  above  mentioned  for  hU  coricet!mcnt.  Being  at  length 
apprehended,  he,  with  Andrew  Olipher,  was,  on  the  lltb  of 
December  1683,  examined  by  th^  co{~*i:'.!tee  for  public  aflfain. 
On  the  20th  of  that  month,  en  to".  :.e»iikri  «.f  the  Marquie  as- 
serting S toil's  innocence,  tni  -»*g>r£  the  injury  his  Lorship's 
affairs  would  suffer  by  hi*  detr.Ltio-i,  the  Council  liberated  him, 
on  a  bond  that  he  should  compear,  and  not  leave  the  kingdom 
without  licence,  undcra  penalty  of  two  thousand  merks.  (Privy 
Council  Record*.) 
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11  dom  ooold  travel  without  them;  and  filled  op  the 
names  of  two  persons  that  he  sent  west,  one  toward 
Dumbarton,  and  another  toward  Irvine,  to  bring  him 
•  true  account,  which  one  of  them  did  ;  but  it  was  a 
sad  account,  viz.  that  Argyle  and  his  party  were  broken 
at  Muirdykes,  and  he  himself  taken  near  Paisley, 
which  occasioned  no  small  sorrow  to  Mr.  Steel  and 
Mr.  Veitch,  and  to  all  their  other  friends,  for  they  con- 
cluded now  their  case  to  be  hopeless  and  helpless, 
there  being  no  other  mean  in  outward  appearance  now 
left ;  and,  (which  put  on  the  copestone  of  all,)  within 
a  few  days  after,  the  news  of  Monmouth's  being 
broken  came  down  to  Newcastle  by  post,  and  peremp- 
tory and  strict  orders  to  search  for  all  suspected  per- 
sons, and  to  apprehend  and  strictly  examine  all  tra- 
Tellers  by  sea  and  land. 

After  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was  apprehended  at  Pais- 
ley, he  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  executed  upon 
the  old  sentence,  without  any  respect  had  to  this  inva- 
sion.* He  was  a  person  of  great  wit  and  policy,  and 
true  piety,  so  far  as  ever  Mr.  Veitch  could  discern, 
who  was  in  his  company  from  the  time  he  carried  him 
from  his  own  house  (being  recommended  to  bis  care 
by  the  laird  of  Torwoodlee,  who  sent  him  to  his  house 
with  bis  own  servant  and  horses)  until  he  sent  him 
from  Amsterdam,  some  weeks  before  he  took  ship  pin? 
there  for  Scotland.  For,  as  he  hath  formerly  hinted, 
he  bought  horses  at  his  own  charge  to  carry  Argyle 
and  his  servants  to  London ;  and  furnished  him  mo- 
ney both  by  the  way  and  afterward.  When  his  son 
Charles,  and  black  John  Campbell  came  to  London, 
having  lost  a  little  ship  that  was  laden  by  sea,  called 
the  Anne  of  Argyle,  they  had  nothing  either  to  main- 
tain them  while  they  staid  in  the  city  or  carry  them 
home,  but  as  Mr.  Veitch  gave  them.  Also  when  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  necessitated  to  flee  for  Hol- 
land,! ne  8ent  Mr.  Ferguson  to  fetch  Mr.  Veitch  to 
him,  and  was  earnestly  solicitous  that  he  should  make 
himself  ready  against  to-morrow's  night  to  go  along 
with  him,  and  he  would  sufficiently  recompense  him 
for  his  pains.  But  my  lord  Argyle  would  by  no  means 
part  with  him,  which  made  him  beg  my  lord  Shaftes- 
bury's excuse,  who  was  not  well  pleased.  And  it  was 
a  considerable  loss  to  Mr.  Veitch,  for  he  that  went 
with  him  in  his  room,  besides  all  other  things,  got  a 
hundred  guineas  for  a  few  months  service  abroad,  where 
he  died.  Likewise,  he  was  at  a  loss  by  his  absence 
from  his  people,  and  his  meeting  house  being  supplied 
by  another  in  his  room,  who  got  the  salary.  And  Ar- 
gyle and  the  other  Scotch  gentry  employed  him  to 
ride  seven  times  between  London  and  the  borders  of 
Scotland  in  nine  months  time,  and  he  bad  nothing  for 
it  but  seven  pounds  sterling,  and  spent  other  seven 
pounds  of  my  own  4 

He  would  have  him  also  to  get  straight  to  Holland 
with  him,  and  his  trunk  was  sent  with  my  lord's  down 

•  He  wis  executed  on  the  30th  of  June  1686.  (Wodrow,  ii. 
541.) 

f  "  The  Earl  not  long  after  chose  to  withdrew  himself  from 
farther  attacks  by  a  retreat  into  Holland,  where  he  arrived  in 
November  1682.  For  security  he  applied  to  be  made  a  burgher 
of  Amsterdam,  on  which  occasion  it  is  said,  that  hi*  delenda  est 
Carthago  was  brought  to  his  recollection.  He  died  in  that 
city  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  on  January  22, 1683,  in  the 
sixty-second  v ear  of  his  age."  A  MS.  of  bis  on  Toleration  is 
■aid  to-be  the  basis  of  bis  friend  Locke's  Essay  on  that  subject. 
(General  Biography,  article  Cooper,  A.  Ashley.)  Sprat  says, 
Shaftesbury  went  down  (he  river  on  the  19th  of  Ifovember. 
(Account  of  the  Conspiracy,  p.  49.) 

%  "  Jerveswood  desired  me  some  tyme  last  winter,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring  [1683, 1684]  to  sequent  Torwoodlie,  that 
Mr.  William  Vetch  in  Northumberland  was  too  openly  up  and 
down,  and  desired  that  Torwoodly  might  acquent  him  soe  much, 
that  he  keep  himself  more  pri vat,  else  they  might  get  a  bite  of 
him,  for  he  neard  or  feared  some  designed  it,  which  Torwoodly 
•ometyme  after  told  me  be  had  immediately  done  upon  the  ad- 
vertisement." (Act  Pari.  Scot  viii.  A  pp.  37.  Tarras's  Deposi- 
tion*) 


to  the  ship.  But  Mr.  Veitch  falling  that  night  into  an 
excessive  fit  of  a  cholic  which  kept  him  for  many 
days,  his  trunk  was  sent  back.  Yet,  as  is  formerly 
hinted,  he  followed  him  shortly  to  Holland,  after  he 
had  visited  his  family  and  friends  in  the  north ;  and 
waiting  on  him  in  that  eonntry,  with  the  things  he 
bought  there  to  prepare  him  for  his  undertaking  for 
Scotland,  he  spent  .£50  sterling  of  his  own  money. 
And,  moreover,  as  has  been  hinted,  upon  his  desire, 
when  he  parted  from  Amsterdam  to  execute  his  com- 
mission in  Northumberland  and  the  borders,  he  gave 
him  not  one  sixpence  of  all  the  money  and  gold  he  had 
borrowed  either  to  bear  his  charges,  or  buy  the  arms, 
and  do  the  other  things  that  he  instructed  him  about, 
viz.  giving  to  some  old  Oliverian  officers  fifteen,  and' 
some  twenty  guineas  a-piece,  to  engage  them  and 
fit  them  for  that  service,  some  eleven  pounds,  some 
ten,  some  four.  To  many  he  gave  pistols  and  swords, 
and  money  to  buy  furniture  of  that  nature.  He  also 
provided  colours,  a  pair  of  which  he  had  kept  till  after 
the  Revolution,  and  showed  them  to  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle, his  son.  The  waiting  upon  Argyle  also,  so  long 
together,  occasioned  him  to  lose  J£l20  sterling  of  lent 
money,  with  the  interest  of  it,  to  Mr.  Horeley  of  Mill- 
burn  Grange,*  not  having  a  security  upon  his  estate 
for  it,  and  the  creditors  upon  his  death  running  away 
with  the  exec u try,  when  Mr.  Veitch  was  abroad ;  so 
that  all  the  money  from  the  very  horses  that  he  bought 
at  first,  and  the  other  things  narrated,  was  never  paid 
to  Mr.  Veitch,  nor  any  of  his,  to  this  day. 

Besides  all  this,  any  body  would  think  that  Mr. 
Veitch  deserved  a  considerable  reward  for  venturing 
his  life  and  fortune  over  again,  being  but  lately  reliev- 
ed out  of  that  danger,  and  leaving  his  wife  big  with 
child  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  time,  and  a  numerous 
family  to  subsist  upon  a  very  small  farm  that  there  he 
was  redacted  to,  being  exhausted  and  impoverished  by 
his  former  imprisonment  and  other  troubles,  where  his 
life  was  at  the  stake. 

But  though  these  things  were  represented  to  his 
son,  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  gave  Mr.  Veitch 
many  repeated  promises  to  reimburse  him,  and  an  ac- 
count only  of  his  real  outlaying  there  was  left  in  his 
custody  with  a  letter  subjoined,  which  no  doubt  his 
executors  found  among  his  papers,  yet  never  was  there 
any  things  done ;  and  Mr.  Veitch  may  say  that  some 
of  his  children,  to  whom  he  had  been  very  kind,  save 
him  f row n8  and  summons  upon  false  grounds,  and  re- 
proaches behind  his  back,  instead  of  thanks. 

This  I  confess  to  the  commendation  of  the  suffering 
Earl,  that,  walking  with  him  in  Madam  Smith's  gar- 
den at  Brentford,  in  an  unexpected  discourse,  he  ac- 
knowledged to  Mr.  Veitch  his  great  kindness  in  ven- 
turing over  again  his  all  in  the  world,  yea  his  life,  to 
serve  him,  who  was  never  acquainted  with  him  for- 
merly ;  and  that  he  not  only  resolved  to  give  him  a 
free  farm,  worth  about  four  hundred  merks  per  annum, 
lying  near  Campbeltown,  as  he  remembers,  disponed 
to  him  and  his  posterity  for  ever,  for  that  good  service 
he  had  done  him ;  and  that  it  should  be  mentioned  in 
the  disposition,  that  his  posterity  might  always  show 
kindness  to  Mr.  Ve itch's  posterity ;  and  if  Mr.  Veitch 
had  sought  a  bond  of  him,  he,  without  doubt,  had 
given  him  it.  But  he  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing, 
thinking  always  they  would  live  together  afterwards, 
and  the  thing  would  be  done. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  apprehended  hiding 
himself  among  long  braikers  or  terns  in  the  field, 
shortly  after  the  defeat  of  his  army ;  and  public  his- 
tory gives  an  account  of  his  execution.  It  was  never 
heard  (after  Lauderdale  had  procured  his  being  ban- 
ished from  the  court  when  he  came  out  of  Scotland 
after  Bothwell  Bridge,  without  so  much  as  coming  to 
court,  and  going  instantly  to  Holland)  that  ever  he 

•  See  before,  p.  451. 
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saw  the  king's  face,  except  once  before  his  majesty 
died  ;*  when,  being  deeply  impressed  and  troubled  in 
his  mind  anent  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  Jesuitical 
cabal's  plotting  how  to  take  the  king  off  the  stage, 
which  made  him  resolutely  and  generously  venture  to 
eome  over  to  London  incognito,  he  sent  for  the  lord 
Allington,  then  governor  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
being  his  great  friend  and  favonrite;  telling  him,  that 
he  must  needs  go  to  the  king  and  acquaint  him,  that 
he  is  in  town,  and  has  a  business  of  great  importance 
to  impart  to  him.  Upon  which  his  majesty  sent  him 
word  with  the  bearer  when  and  where  to  meet  him. 
The  matter  was,  that  he  was  credibly  informed  that 
there  was  a  design  laying  bv  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  cabal,  to  cut  him  off,  and  he  could  not  but  venture 
all  that  was  dearest  to  him  to  come  and  acquaint  him 
therewith.  At  which  the  King  was  a  little  struck  and 
amazed,  not  so  much  from  his  not  being  apprehensive 
of  the  tiling,  as  that  it  should  have  come  the  length 
of  his  ears  when  abroad,  and  that  he  should  have 
showed  so  much  kindness  as  to  make  such  a  danger- 
ous adventure  to  inform  him.  So  that  after  they  had 
discoursed  to  the  full,  ere  they  parted,  the  king  gave 
him  as  many  jewels  out  of  his  cabinet  as  were  valued 
at  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  a  secret  order  to 
his  cashier  to  pay  to  the  lord  Allington,  for  the  use  of 
a  friend  of  his,  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  as  it  is 
said  :  so  he  returned  incognito  again  to  Holland. 

This  alarm  put  the  King  upon  a  more  serious  inquiry 
anent  this  matter,  and  finding  several  things  that  in- 
creased his  fears,  he  sent  one  of  his  domestic  servants 
to  the  lord  Allington  to  desire  him  to  come  at  such  an 
hour,  which  being  late  at  night,  he  thought  it  would 
be  the  most  quiet  and  unknown,  and  undiscovered. 
But  it  proved  not  so ;  and  the  reason  that  was  fre- 
quently given  for  it  was  this,  that  the  Duke  of  York 
had  so  awed,  influenced,  and  bribed  all  that  used  about 
the  king,  even  to  the  meanest  station,  that  nothing 
could  be  done  now  by  the  king,  never  so  secretly,  but 
it  came  presently  to  York's  ears,  so  that  he  was  not 
only  able  to  carry  on  the  foresaid  design,  but  to  frus- 
trate all  opposition  thereunto. 

Now  the  king's  business  with  Allington  was  this — 
to  take  his  advice,  he  beino;  a  wise  man,  and  one  of 
his  greatest  confidants  at  that  time,  about  what  meas- 
ures he  should  make  use  of  to  prevent  the  Duke  of 
York  and  his  cabals  destroying  of  him  ;  for  he  saw  now 
it  was  inevitably  a-coming.  To  which  Allington  re- 
plied, *4  Sir,  you  have  brought  it  upon  yourself,  by 
your  turning  out  Monmouth  out  of  all  his  places,  es- 
pecially his  command  over  the  guards  about  your  per- 
son, and  suffering  such  to  be  put  in  who  were  York's 
creatures."  »»  Hut  what  shall  I  do  now?"  said  the  king 
— **  Sir,"  said  he,  fc'  I  neither  can  nor  dare  advise  you  in 
that  matter  ;  for  if  it  be  hezrd,  as  likely  it  will,  it  may 
hasten  both  our  ruins."  The  king  promised  solemnly 
to  keep  it  secret,  and  would  not  part  with  him  till  he 
told  him,  and  that  he  would  presently  put  them  in  ex- 
ecution;  and  whatever  befel  him  he  should  never  dis- 
cover or  wrong  Allington;  and  they  paroled   upon  it. 


*  Witch  appears  to  have  forgotten  Monmouth's  reception  ut 
court  after  (ho  Rv< house  plot.  Wcllwood  cxprt^Iv  sri}*,  that 
King  Charles  '*  brought  him  baok  t  >  court  lifter  thu  f.-rment 
(about  the  plot)  whs  a  little  abated;"  and  adds,  "All  the  time 
Monmouth  wn*  absconding,  and  when  there  wa-ja  piv»  lamation 
out  for  apprehending  him,  King  Charhs  not  only  kiew  where 
he  wa*,  and  s«ent  him  messages  ewry  day,  bjl  saw  hi.ii  several 
times  in  private."  (Memoir*,  p.  16fi,  lt>7.)  That  Monmouth 
had  an  interview  with  the  king  a  short  time  before  t'ie  dtnth 
of  the  latter.  08  stated  by  Veitch,  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
passage  in  Carte.  "Though  the  Duke  of  York  was  a  princi- 
pal means  in  bringing  his  Majesty  to  recul  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  yet,  within  a  month  after  the  king  had  notified  that  re- 
solution, the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  suffered  to  como  over 
into  England,  and  admitted  to  a  private  interview  with  his 
Majeity,  who,  to  remove  his  royal  highness  from  about  him, 
determined  to  send  him  to  holJ  a  parliament  in  Scotland,  on 
March  10th  following."  (Carte's  Life  of  Ormond.  if.  589.)  By 
comparing  this  with  p.  536-r-538,  it  appears  that  this  interview 


"  Now,1'  says  he,  "  Sir,  my  advice  is  this,  that  seeing 
within  a  few  weeks  the  appointed  time  will  be  that 
the  Duke  of  York  is  obliged  to  go  to  Scotland,  to 
hold  the  next  session  of  his  parliament,  take  care  to 
give  him  his  commission,  and  send  him  timeoosly 
away ;  and  when  he  is  there,  send  for  Monmouth,  re- 
store him  to  all  his  places,  and  remove  from  the  court 
all  persons  that  are  suspected  to  favour  York's  inte- 
rest, as  also,  out  of  your  guards,  and  double  them. 
When  this  is  once  done,  he  being  in  Scotland,  we  will 
see  then  what  is  farther  to  be  done." 

This  proved  a  costly  advice  to  them  both,  for  no 
doubt  but  there  were  some  overhearing  behind  the  cur- 
tain, who  told  all  to  York,  as  appears  by  the  event 
A  little  after,  the  king  sends  for  his  brother,  telling 
him  he  must  make  ready  to  go  down  for  Scotland,  the 
time  drawing  near  for  his  keeping  the  next  session  of 
their  parliament,  he  would  presently  expede  his  com- 
mission, and  upon  such  a  day  he  must  take  journey. 
At  which  discourse  the  duke  seemed  to  be  much  dis- 
pleased, telling  his  majesty  it  was  a  thing  he  could  not 
at  all  undertake  at  this  juncture ;  for  he  having  a  great 
trade  at  Calais  and  other  foreign  places,  and  many 
years'  accounts  to  clear  with  these  foreign  factors, 
wherein  he  and  other  great  merchants  in  the  city  were 
concerned,  being  now  upon  their  journey,  he  must 
needs  stay  to  clear  with  them,  and  therefore  desired 
earnestly  to  be  excused.  To  which  the  king  replied, 
"  James,  either  you  must  go,  or  I  must  go/'  And 
speaking  these  words  with  a  kind  of  question,  the 
duke  as  briskly  replied,  "  He  would  not  go ;"  and  so 
took  his  leave.  Then  going  home,  and  calling  his 
friends  and  cabal,  he  told  them  what  passed ;  and  that 
he  perceived  the  king  resolved  to  follow  Ailing  ton's 
measures.  After  which,  his  cabal  he  trusted  in  re- 
solved among  themselves,  that  they  would  go  to  their 
houses,  and  put  them  in  Such  a  posture  as  tbat  they 
might  return  within  so  many  hours;  no  doubt,  to  such  a 
secret  place  where  they  might  sit  without  parting,  un- 
til they  had  defeated  the  king's  resolutions,  and  brought 
their  purposes,  if  possible,  to  the  intended  issue.  And 
if  the  information  be  true,  which  the  event  seems  to 
make  probable,  they  all  unanimously  resolved  to  bejn'n 
with  Allinfjton,  and  see  if  they  could  take  him  oil' by 
poison  ;  which  they  did  by  bribing  his  cook  ar.d  mas- 
ter-household ;  w7hich  took  place,  and,  if  my  memory 
I  fail  not,  says  the  relator,  he  either  died  on  the  Friday's 
I  night  or  morning.*  For  York  had  a  spy  to  tell  him 
:  so  soon  as  ever  his  breath  went  out ;  and  the  cabal  re- 
I  solved,  that  if  the  business  took,  the  Duke  of  Y<  rk 
i  should  be  the  first  that  should  carry  the  news  to  the 
'.  kinjr,  lamenting  such  a  heavy  loss,  to  blind  the  matter. 
j  And  it  is  said  that  he  made  such  haste,  for  fear  any 
I  should  be  before  him,  that  he  ran  t  >  the  court  at  the 
j  nighest,  with  one  of  his  shoes  down  in  the  heel,  and 
■  one  of  his  stockings  untied.  Yet  he  was  prevented, 
for  one  of  my  lord's  servants  had  just  come  in  before 
him,  and  told  that  his  master  was  dead  suddenly,  and 
undoubtedly  poisoned.  York  coining  in  in  the  mean 
time,  not  hearing  this,  made  his  lamentation  that  Al- 
lington, his  friend,  was  dead;  a  very  sad  stroke  to 
the  court.     u  Ay,"  says  the  king,  4*  and  his  servant 


mu«t  have  taken  plare  in  November  or  December,  1684.     The 
king  died  on  the.  6th  of  February,  1685. 

*  •*  In  VW2,  William,  Ion!  Alington  of  Killard,  in  Ireland, 
;vas  created  lord  Alin^ton  of  Wymley,  in  Hertfordshire.  He 
was  constable  of  the  Tower  when  the  earl  of  Essex  was  there 
found  murdered,  and  died  of  poison,  as  it  in  believed,  two  or 
three  day?  before  King  Charles  II."  (New  Peerage  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  ii.  340.^  lie  married  lady  Diana 
Russrl,  i'uter  of  William,  lord  Rnssel,  and  Widow  of  Sir  Greril 
Verney  of  Compton  Verney,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  (Rus- 
*el'9  Life,  p.  14.)  Notwithstanding  his  connexion  with  tbe  fam- 
ily of  Ruascl,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  steady  adherent  to  the 
<\mrt.  (A.  Marvcll's  Works,  ii.  559.  Oldruixon's  Crit.  Hist. 
ii.352.  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  v.  900,  901.)  Lady  Russel  often 
mentions  her  "sister  Alington,"  and  refers  to  lord  Alington'i 
death  in  two  letters  to  Dr.  Fitxwilliant.    (Letters,  p.  51, 99, 100? 
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thinks  he  was  poisoned  :  I  wish  you  have  not  a  hand 
in  it,  of  which,  if  I  were  sure,  yon  should  presently  go 
to  the  Tower;  for  I  am  like  to  be  next*'  But  the 
dnke  intreated  his  majesty  to  have  no  such  thoughts, 
and,  acknowledging  his  fault  in  refusing  to  go  to 
Scotland  at  their  last  meeting,  said,  he  was  now  re- 
solved to  comply  with  his  majesty's  commands,  and 
take  journey  next  week  for  Scotland,  come  of  his  busi- 
ness what  would :  and  therefore  desired  his  majesty 
to  expede  his  -commission  next  week,  that  he  might 
not  be  hindered.  Now  these  were  the  words  that  he 
and  his  cabal  had  concerted  further  to  blind  the  king 
withal,  that  so  they  might  better  effectuate  their  next 
resolution. 

The  king  believing  him  to  speak  seriously,  and, 
that  he  might  yet  accomplish  what  Allington  had  ad* 
vised  him,  when  the  duke  was  gone  for  Scotland,  or- 
dered his  commission  to  be  instantly  drawn,  that  he 
might  go  down  to  hold  the  foresaid  parliament  In  the 
mean  time,  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  his  present 
miss  or  whore,  that  the  king  of  France  had  sent  him, 
and  who  influenced  him  as  she  pleased  to  the  French 
measures,  not  being  pleased  with  the  Dnke  of  York's 
maltreating  the  king  in  refusing  to  go  to  Scotland,  his 
cabal  thought  fit  that  the  duke  should  go  to  her  and 
acknowledge  his  rashness  with  the  king,  and  beg  that 
she  would  interpose  for  their  amicable  reconciliation, 
which  she  promised  to  do ;  and  telling  her  that,  he  be- 
ing to  go  away  upon  Monday  or  Tuesday  next  to  obey 
his  majesty's  commands  in  Scotland,  the  best  way  and 
time  to  do  it  was  to  sup  with  her  grace  on  Sabbath 
night,  and  she  might  invite  any  of  the  court  there  that 
she  thought  fit;  to  which  she  consented.  When  he 
came  back,  and  told  his  cabal  what  was  done,  they 
•aid,  "  Then  our  business  is  like  to  do."  So  they  or- 
dered the  duke  to  send  a  good  quantity  of  all  sorts  of 
wines  and  good  liquors,  especially  claret,  which  the 
king  loved;  that  so  she  might  be  induced  to  entertain 
them  liberally  and  long  that  night.  And,  the  king  be- 
ing sotted  with  drink,  it  being  usual,  in  such  a  case,  to 
drink  a  good  deal  of  coffee  tor  a  cure,  they  had  liber- 
ally bribed  his  coffee-man  to  poison  his  coffee;  and 
some  of  York's  faction,  in  that  case,  when  he  was  so 
drunky  was  to  advise  the  duchess  to  keep  him  all  night, 
to  save  him  the  trouble  of  going  to  his  own  room. 
Likewise  knowing  that,  in  the  morning,  when  he  first 
awaked,  he  made  use  of  much  snuff,  they  hired  the 
duchess's  chambermaid  to  put  in  the  poisoned  snuff 
into  his  box,  and  take  out  what  was  in  it  before.  And 
so  nothing  doubting  but  their  design  now  would  take 
place,  they  ordered  a  spy  to  give  an  account  of  his  car- 
riage when  he  awaked,  timeonsly,  before  any  of  the 
court  should  know  of  it.  When  he  awaked  he  cried 
out  **he  was  deadly  sick,"  and  calling  for  his  snuff- 
box, he  took  a  deal  of  it ;  but  still  growing  worse,  he 
sent  for  his  servants  to  put  on  his  clothes,  which  when 
they  were  doing  he  staggered.  So  he  got  to  the  win- 
dow, and  leaned  upon  it,  crying,  u  I'm  gone,  I'm  poi- 
soned ;  have  me  quickly  into  my  chamber." 

The  duke  getting  notice,  came  running  in  baste,  all 
nndrest,  to  lament  his  brother's  fate,  saying,  "  Alas ! 
Sir,  what's  the  matter  1"  who  answered,  *'  0,  yon 
know  too  well,"  and  was  in  great  passion  at  him.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  called  for  his  closet-keeper  to  fetch 
him  out  an  antidote  against  poison,  that  a  German 
mountebank  had  given  him  and  assured  him  it  would 
instantly  cure  him  whenever  he  suspected  it;  but  it 
could  not  be  found,  neither  his  physicians,  being,  as  it 
was  thought,  sent  out  of  town.  When  he  saw  all  these 
things  fail  him,  being  enraged  at  his  brother,  he  made 
at  him;  but  he  having  secured  all  the  entries  to  the 
court,  that  the  sentry  should  tell,  if  any  courtiers  or 
bishops,  upon  the  news,  should  offer  to  come  in  to  see 
how  the  king  was.  They  were  to  tell  them  that  he 
was  gone  to  bed  out  of  order,  and  had  discharged  all 
access  to  him  that  he  might  be  quiet.  And  in  the 
time  the  duke  seeing  him  in  such  a  rage,  and 


that  the  poison  was  not  like  to  do  so  quickly,  set  four 
ruffians  upon  him,  at  which  he  crying  out  so  as  he  was 
heard,  they  presently  choked  him  in  his  cravat,  and  so 
beat  him  in  the  head  that  he  instantly  died.  It  is  said 
that  his  head  swelled  bigger  than  two  heads ;  and  also 
that  his  body  stunk  so  with  the  poison  and  other  things, 
that  none  could  stay  in  the  room.  And  it  is  said,  that 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  they  were  forced  to  carry  him 
out  and  bury  him  incognito. 

However  the  room  was  kept  quiet,  that  none  had  ac- 
cess to  the  supposed  sick  king,  as  if  he  had  been  ly- 
ing still  in  bed.  None  was  admitted  to  that  room  but 
those  who  were  true  friends  to  York,  who  made  the 
people  believe  he  was  still  alive,  but  dangerously  ill. 
And  when  his  council  met,  and  had  concerted  what 
measures  to  follow  upon  the  supposition  of  his  death, 
(an  embargo  being  laid  upon  all  ships  for  that  time, 
that  none  might  carry  abroad  the  rumour  of  his  sick- 
ness,) then  they  gave  out  the  news  of  his  being  just 
now  dead  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  week ;  and,  as 
they  had  concerted  in  council,  the  duke  of  York  was 
proclaimed  king.  One  that  was  at  court  at  this  time, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Monmouth's,  brought  him  over 
this  account,  affirming  it  to  be  true. 

The  duke  of  York  was  no  sooner  proclaimed  king, 
but  he  sent  over  instantly  an  express  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  his  good-son,  to  apprehend  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  send  him  over  prisoner  to  England.  It 
was  a  strange  providence  that  the  duke,  upon  the 
prince's  invitation  some  months  before,  had  gone  up  to 
visit  him,  and  was  that  night  in  his  lodgings  when  the 
express  came.  The  prince  being  surprised  with  the 
news  at  first,  upon  second  thoughts  managed  the  busi- 
ness very  well.  He  dispatched  the  express,  and  when 
all  his  household  was  gone  to  bed,  he  put  on  his  night- 
gown, and  went  up  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  bed- 
chamber; and  letting  him  see  the  surprising  news, 
both  with  respect  to  the  king  and  himself,  he  advised 
him  to  get  up  and  go  away  before  -day-break,  to  any 
place  where  he  thought  he  might  be  most  secure,  for 
he  had  no  mind  to  meddle  with  him.  Which  he  did, 
and  came  to  Rotterdam  before  five  in  the  morning,  to 
his  friend  and  factor's  house,  Mr.  Washington's,  who 
kept  the  great  brewery  at  the  sign  of  the  Peacock,  and, 
sending  tor  several  of  his  friends  who  were  there,  told 
them  the  strange  news,  asking  their  advice  what  was 
best  for  him  to  do.  They,  being  all  struck  with 
amazement,  knew  not  what  advice  to  give  him.  He 
told  them  that  the  Marquis  de  Grana,  governor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  being  his  intimate  acquaintance 
at  the  English  court,  had  by  a  message  invited  him 
Up  to  divert  himself  a  while  with  him  at  Brussels. 
He  thought  now  he  was  called  to  go  there,  since  he 
was  not  admitted  to  stay  where  the  prince  of  Orange 
had  any  power,  lest  it  might  beget  a  mistake  between 
him  and  his  father-in-law.  His  friends  thought  it  a 
good  providence  that  he  should  take  the  occasionf 
which  he  did ;  and  going  through  several  garrison 
towns  which  were  in  his  way  thither,  with  his  camels, 
sumptera,  and  servants  attending  him,  he  was  compli- 
mented in  his  passage  by  the  magistrates  and  gov- 
ernors of  these  places. 

But  how  strange  is  it  to  think,  that  some  days  ere  he 
came  there,  there  came  a  message  and  order  from  the 
king  of  Spain  to  the  marquis,  giving  him  an  account 
that,  if  he  heard  by  this  time  of  the  king  of  England's 
death,  he  should  take  care  to  apprehend  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  if  he  were  in  his  territories.  They  were 
both  surprised  at  their  meeting,  and  condoled  one 
another's  fate ;  the  one  that  he  had  got  such  an  order, 
that,  cost  him  what  it  would,  he  would  not  execute ; 
the  other,  that  he  should  have  come  now  to  put  him  in 
such  a  lock.  So  in  that  very  night  he  was  forced  to 
disguise  himself,  and  one  of  his  trustiest  servants,  in 
a  common  soldier's  habit,  and  return  again,  sometimes 
by  land  and  sometimes  by  water,  until  he  landed  at 
Dort,  where  two  spies,  Englishmen,  following  them  to 
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the  inn  as  suspected  persons,  the  master  going  up 
stairs  to  a  room,  and  his  servant  going  into  the  cook- 
ery to  see  what  meat  was  for  eating,  he  heard  them 
saying  one  to  another  in  French,  "  That  fellow  that 
went  up  stairs  looked  very  like  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth." Upon  which  the  servant  took  up  bread  and 
drink,  paying  for  it;  and  they  went  out  by  a  back 
door,  when  they  had  done,  and  took  a  waggon,  which 
brought  them  to  Rotterdam;  where  they  told  their 
friends  what  was  befallen  them. 

What  is  above  said  seems  to  make  it  very  evident 
that  the  king's  death  was  a  fore-contrived  thing.  For 
if  the  king  of  Spain  knew  of  it  before  his  messenger 
was  dispatched,  as  the  story  evinceth,  so  the  popish 
princes  in  other  countries  could  not  but  be  acquainted 
also,  as  well  as  the  papists  in  England  ;  for  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  universally  laid  tiling,  to  hasten  the 
duke  of  York  to  the  crown  of  England  for  advancing 
the  Catholic  cause.  After  this,  Monmouth  wa9  obli- 
ged to  lurk  sometimes  in  Rotterdam,  sometimes  else- 
where, until  tliey  had  perfected  that  concert  of  Argyle's 
coming  into  Scotland  and  Monmouth's  into  England, 
where  their  friends  in  both  nations  promised  to  appear 
with  them  for  retrieving,  if  possible,  the  protestaut  in- 
terest that  was  now  perishing ;  and  their  last  meeting 
for  that  effect  was  at  Rotterdam. 

Here  also,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  duke  of 
York,  now  king  of  England,  pursued  Washington,  as 
his  factor,  for  receiving  the  crown  jewels  that  the  king 
gave  to  Monmouth ;  but  he  not  being  able  to  make  it 
good  that  Washington  had  received  them,  the  pursuit 
fell,  and  came  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Veitch,  drawing  nigher  Newcastle,  was  in  such 
strait  that  he  was  forced  to  betake  himself  to  a  wood; 
these  proclamations  and  penalties*  putting  his  friends 
in  such  a  fear,  that  they  durst  not  harbour  him  in  their 
houses.  The  harvest-nights  growing  cold,  he  got 
some  straw  to  lie  on  under  him,  and  a  great  covering 
above  him  all  night;  which  was  supposed  by  travel- 
lers, or  any  that  saw  it,  to  be  the  herd's,  whose  name 
was  Thomas  Wilson;  and,  when  Mr.  Veitch  went 
from  the  plaee  of  the  wood  where  he  used  to  be,  upon 
the  noise  of  travellers,  so  that  the  lass  that  brought 
him  his  meat  could  not  find  him,  she  was  appointed  to 
cry  u  Tommy  Wilson,  Tommy  ;"  upon  the  hearing  of 
which  he  came  and  met  her. 

When  that  storm  was  a  little  calmed,  he  ventured 
in  to  Newcastle  to  see  his  wife  and  family  ;  where  he 
met  with  some  of  his  Scotch  relations,  that  were  come 
to  see  them,  and  inquire  what  was  become  of  him. 
Some  other  good  people  in  town  also  were  there. 
They  spent  together  a  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  and 
mourning  over  the  sad  case  that  now  the  nations  and 
church  were  in.f  The  most  part  of  their  discourse 
was  telling  their  fears  and  discouragements,  and  that 
they  were  never  like  to  see  good  days  again.  After 
several  had  spoke  to  that  purpose,  Mrs.  Veitch  carne 
to  tell  her  thoughts, — 4  that,  indeed,  our  night  was 
dark,  and  all  things  looked  with  a  black  face,  but  yet 
she  was  persuaded  that  (Jod  would  not  leave  his  own 
work,  but  would  raise  up  instruments  from  an  airt  that 
we  did  not  expect,  to  build  his  house,  to  bring  back 
the  ark  and  the  glnry,  and  bring  home  his  captives; 
and  she  was  persuaded  that  she  would  see  presbytery 


*   S<:e  before,  p.  455. 

f  Beimel,  in  hi*  Memorial,  (p.  289—291.)  gives  an  account 
of  some  young  men  in  Newcastle  who  were  brought  before 
Jtid^e  Jeffries  in  lfiR3,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  threatened 
with  a  trial  for  high  treason,  because  they  had  subscribed  a 
paper  containing  rules  for  the  better  ordering  of  a  society  for 
prayer  and  religious  conference,  which  theyliad  taken  from  a 
work  of  Isaac  Ambrose.— Richard  CJilpin,  M.  D.  who  was  eject- 
ed from  (Jraystock,  in  Cumberland,  and  had  refused  the  bish- 
opric, of  Carlisle,  a  person  of  great  accomplishment*,  practised 
as  a  physician,  and  preached  to  the  nonconformists,  in  Newcas- 
tle. (Palmer,  i.  300.)  Mrs.  Veitch  speaks  of  attending  his 
ministry  before  the  Revolution.  (Memoir,  p.  29.)  Mr.  Benja- 
min Bennet  succeeded  Dr.  Gilpin  as  minister  at  Newcastle. 


established,  and  her  husband  a  settled  minister,  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  ere  she  died.'  Though  they  lov- 
ed the  thing,  yet  they  little  believed  it  in  the  time; 
but  when  it  came  to  pass,  they  both  thought  and  talk- 
ed much  of  it. 

Mr.  Veitch,  being  wearied  with  such  toil  and  con- 
finement, went  with  one  Caleb  Wilkison,  a  Notting- 
ham merchant  and  friend  of  his ;  who  carried  him  to 
that  part  of  Yorkshire  lying  between  York  and  Hull, 
and  left  him  as  a  friend  of  his  to  stay  in  a  town  called 
South  Cave,  with  one  Mr.  John  Chap  pel  le,  a  merchant 
there ;  telling  him  quietly,  that  he  was  an  honest  man 
under  hiding,  where  he  was  most  kindly  entertained. 
And  there  was  in  that  town  one  Mr.  Beak,  their  dis- 
senting minister,  that  preached  in  Swanland  Chapel,* 
but  durst  not  at  this  time,  the  heat  of  Monmouth's 
business  not  being  yet  well  cooled;  but  some  weeks 
being  elapsed  he  began  to  venture.  In  the  mean  lime, 
when  the  Sabbath  came,  his  landlord,  Mr.  Chappelle, 
read  and  spake  his  thoughts  upon  the  Scripture,  (which 
is  usual  in  England,)  and  prayed  in  the  forenoon.  And 
he  would  have  Mr.  Veitch,  who  now  went  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Robinson,  to  do  the  like  in  the  afternoon; 
to  which  he  was  somewhat  averse,  but,  being  urged, 
did  it.  Next  morning  Mr.  Chappelle  comes  to  Mr. 
Robinson's  bedside,  and,  after  iuquiring  how  he  was 
this  morning,  he  says,  "  Truly,  Sir,  I  have  been  in  a 
mistake  about  you ;  for  I  never  took  you  to  be  a  min- 
ister till  yesterday,  but  now  I  am  persuaded  yon  are. 
and  my  friend  did  me  an  injury  in  not  telling  me."  Mr. 
Robinson  would  have  dissuaded  him,  but  it  would  not 
do.  He  goes  down  to  visit  his  minister,  Mr.  Beak, 
taking  his  guest  along  with  him,  and,  taking  him 
aside,  tells  him  his  thoughts  concerning  him.  The 
minister  was  very  kind,  and  they  kept  for  several 
weeks  a  warm  correspondence  in  private,  till  the  min- 
isters fell  a  preaching  again  in  their  meeting-houses; 
when  Mr.  Beak  preaching  in  the  forenoon,  he  and 
some  others  will  have  Mr.  Robinson  to  preach  in  the 
afternoon. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Beverly  being  at  that  sermon, 
had  influenced  the  leading  dissenters  to  send  a  horse 
and  a  letter,  inviting  Mr.  Robinson  to  come  down  and 
give  them  a  sermon  ;  which  he  was  loath  to  do,  but 
his  landlord  persuading  him  to  it,  did  comply.  Though 
there  were  many  good  people  in  it,  and  some  of  note, 
yet  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  Sir  Ralph  Wharton.f 
deputy-lieutenant,  were  all  high  tories.  However,  the 
good  people  would  have  him  to  preach  to  them  in  a 
by-place  of  the  town,  called  Paradise,  walled  about. 
They  went  in  all  before  day  broke ;  but  the  country 
people,  who  came  wandering  in  the  day-time,  seeking 
sermon,  occasioned  them  to  be  discovered.  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  compassed  the  house,  and  the  mayor 
coming  in  with  a  sergeant  at  his  back,  the  people 
rising  to  give  him  way,  ere  he  came  near  the  minister, 
be  cried, "  Hold,  hold  !  Sir,  enough  of  that ;"  and  step- 
ped to  the  end  of  the  table  next  him,  to  lay  hold  on 
the  paper  that  one  was  writing  the  preaching  upon; 
but,  they  struggling,  he  did  not  get  it.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  being  on  their  feet  round  about  him,  and  the 
mayor  being  sand-blind,  so  that  he  could  nut  distin- 
guish him  from  the  rest,  the  minister  was  advised  to 
turn  about  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  jjo  into 
another  room  on  the  same  floor  where  the  people  were 
hearing.  He  put  on  his  steel-grey  riding  coat,  which 
was  lying  on  the  bedside,  and  sat  down  and  heard  the 
mayor  abusing  his  neighbours  for  being  there  ;  telling 

*  Palmer  (Memor.  ii.  597.)  mentions  '*  Mr.  James  Baycock." 
(corrected  "  llayock")  as  many  years  a  preacher  ut  South  Car', 
where,  he  trained  up  several  "person*  for  the  ministry.  This 
appears  to  be  the  person  called  JUak  by  Veitch,  who  alwa\s 
adapts  his  orthography  of  Kngligh  names  to  the  pronunciation. 
Swanland  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

+  Sir  Ralph  Wharton — commissioner  of  supply  for  the  east 
riding  of  the  county  of  York  in  1679  and  1690. "  (Stat,  of  the 
Realm,  v.  905;  ?i.  188.) 
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them  that  Monmouth  was  not  as  yet  well  cold  in  his 
grave,  and  they  were  beginning  new  plots  against  the 

fovernment ;  and  many  other  things  to  that  purpose, 
'o  whom  Mr.  Benjamin  Dalton,  a  rich  man,  and  one 
in  good  esteem  in  the  place,  replied,  "  Mr.  Mayor,  if 
you  understood  yourself,  and  the  station  you  occupy, 
you  would  not  speak  so  rudely  to  us,  and  threaten  us 
so  hard  with  a  prison  ;  we  know  what  you  can  do  in 
law,  and,  if  you  go  beyond  it,  we  know  how  to  be  re- 
dressed." Upon  which,  one  of  the  aldermen  came  in, 
and  called  him  out  to  the  door,  and  he,  with  the  rest, 
chid  him  for  his  indiscretion,  and  told  him  only  to  take 
up  their  names,  and  let  them  go  till  the  court-day, 
where  they  would  be  called  to  pay  their  fines.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  afraid  when  be  heard  of  sending  all  to 
prison,  thinking  then  that  he  would  be  discovered ;  but 
when  he  heard  of  taking,  up  names,  he  hoped  that  he 
might  escape. 

The  mayor  came  back  with  his  clerk,  and  stood  in 
the  great  entry,  and  the  clerk  took  all  their  names  as 
they  passed  by.  Mr.  Chappelle,  Mr.  Robinson's  land- 
lord, was  the  mayor's  cousin-german,  and  both  were 
of  one  name.  He  thought  fit  to  show  himself  to  his 
cousin,  the  mayor,  before  his  wife,  and  the  minister, 
and  the  people  that  lived  in  that  town  should  go  out. 
When  he  came  to  him,  he  got  up  both  his  hands,  and 
cried  out,  "  O,  cousin,  are  you  here  1  I'm  sure  there 
is  a  deep  plot  on  foot  that  you  are  come  seven  miles  to 
carry  on ;  but,  however,  you  may  go,  for  I  cannot  for- 
get your  name  if  I  mind  ray  own."  "  Nay,"  says  he ; 
"  I  have  my  wife,  friends,  and  neighbours  here,  and 
I'll  go  fetch  them  all  out  together;"  and,  when  be 
came  back,  he  says  to  the  minister,  "  Come  you  next 
alter  me,  and  let  the  rest  follow."  'When  he  passes 
by,  the  clerk  writes  down  his  name  by  the  mayor's  or- 
der. In  the  mean  time,  the  mayor  takes  Mr.  Robin- 
son by  the  sleeve,  and  says,  "  What  is  your  name, 
Sir  1"  to  which  he  replies,  "  Mr.  Mayor,  my  name  is 
William  Robinson."  "  Where  do  you  live  J"  This 
question  being  a  little  puzzling,  he  pulle  at  his  land- 
lord's coat,  and  he,  understanding  the  strait  he  was  in, 
turns  about,  and  says  to  the  clerk,  ••  Write  down,  Wil- 
liam Robinson  of  Gilbert-dykes ;"  and  so  they  went 
oat. 

But  Mr.  Robinson  would  go  to  no  house,  but  de- 
sired his  landlord  to  show  him  the  next  way  out  to  the 
Windmills,  and  send  his  horse  after  him.  He  lay 
long  among  the  bushes  waiting,  and  seeing  several 
horsemen  coming  by,  he  skulked  behind  a  hedge  lest 
they  should  be  enemies ;  but  when  they  came  nigh, 
seeing  them  friends,  he  asked,  if  they  saw  his  boy  and 
the  horses  coming.  They  said,  "No;"  but  one  of 
them  caused  bis  son  give  him  his  horse,  and  he  went 
along  with  them,  and  the  young  man  waited  for  the 
minister's  horse.  So  he  went  to  that  man's  house, 
which  was  but  two  miles  off*  the  town,  where  he  dined ; 
and,  after  preaching  out  his  sermon  to  a  number  of  peo- 
ple that  followed  on  that  way,  he  went  home  at  night 
with  his  landlord  Chappelle. 

When  the  court-day  came,  the  mayor  sat  to  fine  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  Sir  Ralph  Wharton  those  of 
the  country,  who  most  part  appeared,  yet  the  preacher 
was  not  found  ;  but  they  fined  him,  according  to  the 
law,  in  J620  Sterling,  whose  name  and  habitation  was 
not  yet  known,  whenever  he  should  be  found  ;  and  if 
he  be  not,  to  lay  that  fine  upon  the  hearers  proportion- 
ably  next  court-day.  But  some  of  them  thinking  that 
the  minister  might  be  that  Robinson  of  Gilbert-dykes, 
they  ordered  their  bailiffs  to  so  to  that  place,  which 
was  ten  miles  off  Beverly,  and  bring  him,  with  all  the 
other  absents  in  the  country,  the  next  court-day,  which 
was  to  sit  at  twelve  of  the  clock.  The  bailiffs  went  to 
the  place,  and  happened  to  find  a  poor  old  man  of  that 
name,  who  was  a  hedger  and  ditcher,  whom  when  they 
would  bring  away,  he  appealed  to  the  next  justice  of 
the  peace,  where  he  gave  his  affidavit  that  he  had  never 
been  in  Beverly  all  bis  life,  and  that  he  was  no  dis* 


senter;  which  affidavit  they  presented  to  the  court  the 
next  day ;  and  when  it  was  read  they  fell  all  a  laugh- 
ing, and  the  mayor  cried  out,  "  My  cousin  Chappelle 
has  undoubtedly  served  us  this  trick." 

It  is  remarkable  here,  that  more  than  an  hour  before* 
King  James's  act  of  indemnity,  and  his  act  for  liberty 
to  all  dissenters  to  license  meeting-houses  and  minis- 
ters, where,  and  whom  they  pleased,  and  that  only  for 
paying  sixpence  to  the  next  justice  of  the  peace's 
clerk,  were  proclaimed  at  eleven  of  the  clock  at  the 
market-cross  in  Beverly ;  yet  the  court  that  sat  after 
twelve  were  going  to  exact  the  fines  for  the  minister 
and  people.  But  Mr*  Dalton,  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing dissenters,  went  up  to  the  Court,  protested  and 
took  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk,  that  now 
their  proceedings  were  illegal,  seeing  the  acts  of  in- 
demnity and  liberty  were  proclaimed  before  they  sat 
down;  and  they  were  forced  to  dissolve  the  court,  so 
that  neither  minister  nor  people  paid  fines. 

Sir  Ralph  Wharton,  meeting  with  Mr.  Dalton,  his 
physician,  says,  "  How  now,  Dalton ;  you'll  have  a 
minister  and  a  meeting-house,  surely  ?"  "  Yes,"  says 
Mr.  Dalton,  "  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  if  we  can,  we 
will  have  Robinson  of  Gilbert-dykes  to  be  our  minis- 
ter, and  then  ye  shall  see  him,  though  before  you  could 
not  find  him." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  here,  that  Mr.  Robinson, 
after  that  meeting  was  taken,  within  a  few  days  went 
straight  to  York,  and  Mr.  Beak,  the  honest  minister 
of  Swanland,  was  pleased  to  accompany  him,  being 
born  in  that  city,  where  he  met  with  another  remarka- 
ble deliverance.  For  Mr.  Beak  informing  several  of 
the  good  people  of  that  city  what  he  was,  they  would 
needs  have  him  to  preach  privately  to  them,  the  lib- 
erty not  yet  being  come  out.*  He  lying  at  the  Black 
Greyhound,  near  the  Minster  of  York,  a  little  before 
the  time  that  the  messenger  was  to  come  about  him  to 
the  other  end  of  the  city  where  he  was  to  preach,  he 
went  over  to- the  minster-yard  to  get  himself  trimmed, 
and  passed  by  a  company  of  fine  genteel  sparks,  who 
looked  very  wistfully  to  him  as  he  was  going  into  the 
barber's  shop,  whom,  by  a  good  providence,  he  found 
not  within,  and  so  returned  to  his  Quarters,  and  went 
away  with  the  messenger  that  came  tor  him  about  day- 
going. 

After  the  beginning  of  his  sermon  there  came  in  a 
gentleman  and  his  lady,  with  a  great  lantern  before 
them,  and  sat  down  in  the  chairs  hard  by  the  preacher, 
that  were  set  for  them.  After  sermon  was  ended,  he 
and  some  others  staid  to  talk  with  the  minister,  to  whom 
he  said,  "  I  perceive,  Sir,  you  are  a  Scotch  minister ; 
was  you  this  evening  in  the  minster-yard  1  and  saw 
you  any  sparks  there  standing  1"  "  Yes,  I  did," 
said  the  minister.  Says  the  gentleman,  u  One  of  them 
was  a  Scotchman,  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  knew  you,  and 
thought  to  have  resented  some  injury  he  says  you  did 
him.  For  as  soon  as  he  saw  you,  he  made  haste  to 
get  a  warrant  from  the  justice  to  apprehend  you  before 
you  got  out  of  the  barber's  shop,  and  missing  you 
there,  as  I  came  through  the  minster-yard,  he,  with  a 
great  many  officers,  were  searching  all  the  suspected 
houses  round  about.  Upon  which,  the  master  of  the 
house  where  he  was  preaching  said,  he  should  lie 
with  him  all  night ;  and  Mr.  Beak  should  go  to  the 


*  The  king's  Declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  Eng- 
land was  dated  April  4, 1687.  It  suspended  the  execution  of 
all  penal  laws  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  acquitted  the  subjects 
from  all  penalties  which  they  bad  incurred,  or  might  hereafter 
be  liable  to,  for  nonconformity,  and  freely  gave  them  "  leave  to 
meet  and  serve  God  after  their  own  war  and  manner,  be  it  in 
private  houses,  or  places  purposely  hired  or  built  for  that  use." 
— "  We  cannot  but  heartilv  wish,"  (says  his  Majesty)  ••  as  it 
will  easily  be  believed,  that  all  the  people  of  our  dominions  were 
members  of  the  Catholic  church ;  yet  we  humbly  thank  Al- 
mighty God,  it  is,  and  hath  of  long  time  been,  our  constant 
tense  and  opinion,  (which  upon  divers  occasions  we  have  de- 
clared,) that  conscience  ought  not  to  be  constrained,  or  people 
forced  in  matters  of  mere  religion.**  (Wodrow,  ii.  App,193.) 
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quarters  where  they  had  lien  together,  which  was  his 
auut's  house,  and  uhould  come  by  daybreaking  in  the 
morning  with  the  horses  to  that  place,  and  convey  hiin 
safely  out  at  the  gates,  which  he  could  well  do,  being 
born  in  the  city,  and  accompanied  him  a  mile  on  his 
way.  He  went  toward  Newcastle,  to  hear  of  his  wife 
and  family,  and  presently  returned  to  Nottingham, 
there  being  no  safety  for  him  there ;  for  the  indemnity 
and  liberty  forementioned  was  not  proclaimed  till  he 
came  to  Nottingham. 

This  Scotchman,  who  was  now  turned  to  be  a  Jesu- 
it priest,  his  name  was  13rown,  born  in  Smailholm, 
near  Kelso,  who  being  new  laureate,  came  to  Mr. 
Veitch's  house  at  Harnam  Hall,  in  Northumberland, 
and  lamenting  his  distressed  case,  would  be  content 
either  to  be  a  chaplain  or  schoolmaster,  or  any  thing 
he  would  recommend  him  to,  for  his  livelihood. 
Upon  which  Mr.  Veitch  recommended  him  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  that  country  to  teach  his  children.  llie 
gentleman  being  pious,  and  finding  him  extravagant, 
he  turned  him  off;  and  the  young  man  being  at  a  new 
strait,  came  to  Mr.  Veitch  to  get  a  recommendation 
from  him  to  the  ministers  of  London  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, that  they  might  help  him  to  some  place  or  other. 
But  he  refused  not  only  upon  the  account  of  his  loose 
carriage  here,  but  fearing  he  might  be  worse  afterward  ; 
and  also  because  some  other  yonng  men  that  he  had 
formerly  recommended  to  these  ministers  in  the  city 
did  neither  answer  his  nor  their  expectation.  However, 
this  vouth  went  to  London,  and  falling  in  with  a  popish 
gentleman,  attended  his  son  abroad  for  several  years, 
and  returned  to  England,  as  it  was  reported,  under  the 
character  of  a  popish  priest;  and  haunting  at  York, 
(for  it  is  like  the  uopish  gentleman  was  a  Yorkshire 
one  which  made  him  do  so,)  there  it  was  that  he  first 
saw  Mr.  Veitch  and  intended  to  give  him  the  foremen- 
tioned requital.  Hut  God,  who  had  given  him  many 
former  deliverances,  added  this  also. 

Within  a  few  days  after  he  came  there,  a  messenger 
brought  him  a  call  from  the  peoplo  of  Beverly  to  be 
their  minister,  which  he  complied  with,  though  the 
people  of  Nottingham  had  an  inclination  to  detain 
him.  He  sent  back  a  letter  with  the  messenger,  tell- 
ing them,  that  within  ei^ht  or  ten  days  he  would 
wait  upon  them.  After  his  entry,  the  meeting  grew 
daily  more  numerous,  which  was  occasioned  by  his 
going  up  to  the  wild  places  of  Yorkshire,  called  the 
Wolds  of  Yorkshire,  being  invited  upon  week  days  to 
preach  among  them,  and  they  licensing  great  leaths, 
or  hams,  lor  that  purpose ;  so  that  they  came  down 
from  these  places  in  companies  to  Beverly  on  the  Sab- 
bath. They  had  made  a  stately  meeting-house  by 
throwing  down  all  the  divisions  of  four  great  rooms  on 
one  floor ;  and  taking  up  the  deals  of  the  middle  parts 
of  the  lofts  above,  and  opening  great  windows  to  a 
yard  of  green  ground,  where  hundreds  of  people  may 
stand  and  hear.  All  sorts  of  people  at  fir»t  were  anx- 
ious to  hear;  and  it  can  be  said  of  several  of  them 
that  came  from  such  motives,  they  got  better  ones  there. 
He  was  several  times  invited  to  preach  at  Hull, 
which  is  six  miles  off.  The  people  declared  that,  to 
their  knowledge,  there  never  was  such  a  reformation 
in  these  parts.  For  the  justices  of  the  peace,  especi- 
ally those  that  were  popish,  were  mightily  incensed 
against  it,  and  used  all  means  to  break  it,  especially 
his  preaching  in  the  Wolds;  where  a  popish  justice 
of  tlie  peace,  on  a  week  day,  came  (having  threatened 
before  that  he  would  do  it)  with  a  great  company  of 
hounds  and  hunting  horses,  and  long  whips  ;  and  call- 
ed to  the  people  that  were  standing  without  doors  to 
hold  out  of  their  way,  that  they  might  see  and  hear 
that  fellow,  who  came  so  boldly  to  debauch  the  coun- 
try. Hut  the  people  told  them,  that  if  they  offered  to 
do  ;my  thing  indecent  and  disturbing  or  contrary  to 
law,  tln'\'  would  resent  it,  upon  which  they  retired. 
The  minister  had  never  more  satisfaction  in  any  part 
of  his  ministerial  work  than  he  had  in  that  place. 


Having  preached  for  six  or  seven  months  there,  and 
settled  a  meeting-house  and  a  people,  the  like  whereof 
was  not  formerly,  and  which  continues  onto  this  day, 
September  1688,  he  was  strongly  invited,  by  many  let- 
ters, to  return  to  his  native  land ;  they  having  accept- 
ed also  of  king  James's  liberty,  though  they  did  not  se 
soon  as  in  England.  His  wife  was  very  forward  foi 
his  returning,  though  the  people  of  Beverly  had  sent 
for  her,  given  her  good  offers,  and  used  many  argu- 
ments to  persuade  her  and  her  husband  to  stay  with 
them.  But  her  heart  was  for  her  native  country,  and 
she  longed  to  see  that  in  the  performance  which  she 
had  promised  herself  formerly  in  her  duties  and  wrest- 
lings  with  God,  and  had  expressed  her  assurance 
thereof. 

After  he  had  left  Beverly,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
cities,  with  two  great  and  famous  churches  in  it,  curi- 
ous and  nlain  fields  about  it,  therefore  called  the  Para- 
dise of  England  ;  and  having  preached  his  farewell 
sermon,  where  there  were  many  tears,  he,  with  a  kind 
of  reluctancv,  took  his  leave  of  that  beloved  and  affec- 
tionate people. 

In  his  way  home  he  visited  his  friends  at  Darntoun, 
where  he  was  persuaded  to  stay  the  next  Sabbath. 
The  few  godly  people  that  were  there  were  earnestly 
desirous  that  he  should  etav  a  while  with  them,  and 
that  he  should  go  out  upon  the  week  days  and  preach 
in  the  country  about  where  he  had  been  formerly  ac- 
quainted, viz.  at  Matthew  Scarfield's  at  Jolbee,  about 
three  miles  south  from  Darnton,  who  was  a  very  godly 
man ;  at  Mr.  Smithson's,  who  lived  to  the  westward 
four  or  five  miles;  and  at  one  Mr.  Harrison's,  who 
lived  to  the  north-east  several  miles.  Their  importu- 
nity made  him  continue  longer  than  he  designed  ;  and 
though  the  people  in  Darnton  could  not,  when  he 
came  there,  promise  a  minister  above  L.10  a-year, 
they  not  exceeding  eighty  hearers  at  first,  yet  in  two 
mouths'  time  he  brought  them  to  about  400  or  500  out 
of  the  country  round  about,  who  did  subscribe  to  give 
an  honest  minister  L.60  Sterling  per  annum ;  so  that 
they  were  necessitated  to  make  up  a  new  meeting- 
house; for  the  old  place  would  not  serve.  And  the 
people  of  Scotland  being  impatient  for  his  coming,  he 
left  Mr.  Long  his  successor  to  that  people. 

After  all  these  things,  he  at  length,  all  impediments 
being  removed  out  of  the  way,  returned  with  great  joy 
and  affection  to  his  native  land  ;  the  people  in  the  par- 
ishes of  Oxnam,  Crailing,  Eckford,  Linton,  Morebat- 
tle,  and  Hownam,  having  joined  together  to  give  him 
a  call  to  preach  to  them,  under  the  present  liberty.*  at 
Whittonhall,  which  was  almost  the  centre  of  these 
parishes,  the  most  of  the  hearers  being  within  three 
miles  of  the  meeting-house  which  they  there  erected. 
He  entered  it  in  April  1688,  the  call  by  that  people  be- 
ing sent  unto  him  many  months  before,  which  is  here 
subjoined. 

*4  We,  the  people  of  the  presbyterian  persuasion 
within   the   parishes   of  Hounam,  Oxnam,   Eckford, 


*  In  the  Proclamation  of  February  12,  1687,  commonly 
called  James's  First  Toleration  for  Scotland,  his  Majts-ty  diJ, 
by  his  "  sovereign  authority,  roj'-d  prerogative,  and  absolute 
power,  allow  and  tolerate  ili«  moderate  presbylerians  to  meet 
in  their  private  houses,  and  there  to  hear  all  such  minister*  as 
either  have,  or  are  willing  to,  accept  of  our  indulgence  alUnar- 
ly,  and  none  other;  nor  are  thev  to  presume  to  build  meeting- 
houses,  or  to  use  out-houses  or  Darns."  Thi<»  liberty  was  grant- 
ed them  on  condition  of  their  taking  an  oath  prescribed  in  the 
proclamation.  Quakers  were  permitted  to  meet  "in  any  place 
or  places  appointed  for  worship.*'  This  proclamation  suspend- 
ed, stopped,  and  disabled,  all  laws  against  Roman  Catholic*, 
who  "  shall  in  all  things  he  as  free,  in  all  respects,  as  any  of  our 
Protectant  subjects  whatsoever,  not  only  to  exercise  their  reli- 
gion, but  to  enjov  all  offices,  benefices,"  &c.  (  Wodrow,  ii. 
A  pp.  No.  129.)'  The  kind's  letter  of  March  31,  milt  d  the  Stc- 
nid  Toleration,  dispensed  with  the  oath  enjoined  hv  the  for- 
mer. (Ibid.  No.  132.)  Hi*  proclamation  of  June  is.  called 
the  Third  Toleration,  was  a*  ample  as  the  English  Toleration 
of  April  preceding,  with  this  difference,  thai  it  denounced 
fivld-conrcuticles.     (Ibid.  No.  134.) 
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Morebattle,  and  places  adjacent,  having  united  our; 
selves  in  a  society  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
gospel  among  as ;  and  having  duly  and  ripely  consi- 
dered the  need  we  have  of  a  faithful  and  able  preacher 
to  be  settled  among  us,  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  our 
immortal  souls, — have  pitched  upon  you,  Mr.  William 
Veitch,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  do  unanimously, 
heartily,  and  earnestly,  invite  and  call  you  to  take  the 
charge  of  us,  by  preaching  the  gospel,  catechising, 
visiting  our  families,  administrating  the  sacraments, 
and  exercising  discipline,  and  doing,  by  instructing, 
comforting,  admonishing,  and  rebuking,  whatever  is 
incumbent  to  a  faithful  pastor.  And  we  do,  in  the 
Lord's  strength,  promise  to  receive  the  word  from  your 
mouth,  subject  ourselves  to  the  several  parts  of  your  j 
ministry,  to  give  you  all  due  encouragement,  and  do 
whatever  is  incumbent  for  a  dutiful  people  to  their 
faithful  pastor.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  subscrib- 
ed thir  presents,  at  Whitton,  the  second  day  of  No- 
vember, 1687." 

This  call  was  subscribed  by  above  seventy  masters 
of  families  in  the  forementioned  parishes,  some  where- 
of were  gentlemen  of  good  quality. 

He  exercised  his  ministry  there  with  great  satis- 
faction; and  the  meeting  increased  daily,  not  only 
from  the  Scotch  side,  but  also  the  English;  his  old 
friends  and  hearers,  in  Coouet-water  and  Reedsdale 
frequenting  that  place,  and  inviting  him  over  on  week 
days  to  preach  with  them,  which  he  willingly  complied 
with.  He  preached  also  in  these  parishes  mentioned 
on  the  week  days,  time  about,  both  before  and  after  the 
happy  Revolution  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  (who 
landed  at  Torbay,  with  his  fleet  and  army,  the  4th  of 
November,  1686 ;)  and  then  in  the  churches  about,  as 
they  were  cleared  from  the  prelatical  clergy. 

Upon  this  good  news,  and  the  prospect  of  a  happy 
change,  the  outed  presbyterian  ministers  of  Scotland 
thought  it  expedient  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  and  so 
wrote  to  all  their  brethren  in  the  adjacent  parts  to  meet 
at  the  Taylors'  Hall,  where  they  spent  some  time  in 
praying  together,  that  God  would  prosper  the  prince's 
undertaking,  give  him,  and  all  that  joined  with  him, 
counsel  and  direction  how  to  manage  so  great  and  dif-  j 
ficult  an  undertaking,  and  make  them  successful ;  so 
as  it  might  resolve  to  God's  glory,  returning  of  the 
captivity  of  the  chorch  and  people  of  God,  the  building 
of  the  old  waste  places,  and  the  bringing  back  of  the 
ark  and  the  glory  that  had  been  so  long  at  Kirjath-jea- 
rim,  the  fields  of  the  wood,  and  settle  it  again  in  his 
sanctuary;  and  particularly  that,  at  this  juncture,  be 
would  point  out  to  the  godly  ministry  and  people  in 
Scotland  what  is  their  duty,  and  help  them  faithfully 
to  perform  it. 

It  fell  out,  Very  unexpectedly  and  surprisingly  to* 
Mr.  Veitch,  that  the  meeting  of  the  ministers  voted 
him,  the  next  day  after  he  came,  to  preach  in  the  new 
meeting-house  over  against  Libberton's  Wynd  head  ; 
a  thing  to  which  he  was  greatly  averse.  His  reasons 
that  he  gave  were — his  being  a  stranger  for  twenty 
years  and  more  in  Scotland,  and  so  very  ill  acquainted 
with  the  transactions  of  that  time,  which  rendered  him 
unfit  at  such  a  juncture  to  speak  in  public ;  as  also 
that  there  were  many  old,  grave,  and  wise  men  there 
to  do  it,  and  it  might  bring  no  small  detriment  to  such 
a  promising  work  of  reformation  as  was  now  in  pros- 
pect to  set  him  or  such  as  he  was  in  such  a  public 
Clace.  But  these  reasons  were  not  heard,  and  it  was 
>ft  upon  him,  which  was  so  perplexing  to  his  mind 
that  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  for  when  eight  of  the 
clock  at  night  was  come  he  could  not  find  a  text ;  but 
at  length  he  fell  upon  18th  verse  of  the  1 19th  psalm,  (the 
words  are, "  Thou  hast  trode  down  all  them  that  err  from 
thy  statutes,  for  their  deceit  is  falsehood,")  which  took 
him  up  the  whole  night  without  going  to  bed  in  think- 
ing upon  it.     And  when  he  came  up  to  the  pulpit,  his 


sing  of  sixteen  old  ministers  sitting  in  the  loft  before 
him,  and  the  meeting  so  throng  of  all  sorts  of  people, 


increased  his  fear  and  confusion.  However,  he  de- 
livered his  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  with  respect  to 
the  present  circumstances  of  things  and  what  was  in 
view,  with  such  plainness  and  freedom  a9  greatly  of- 
fended the  prelates,  who  sent  him  a  particular  message 
the  next  day  by  one  of  their  own  gang  and  his  ao» 

Suaintance, — that  for  such  bold  and  unbecoming  re- 
ections  upon  them  and  their  government  they  were 
resolved  to  be  even  with  him  ere  long;  as  also  that  he 
durst  be  so  bold  in  such  a  public  auditory  to  pray  for 
the  success  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  All 
the  answer  he  returned  them  by  the  messenger  was, 
to  bid  them  put  on  their  spurs.  Upon -the  other  hand, 
he  seemed  to  give  offence  to  some  of  the  godly  party, 
by  some  free  expressions  that  he  had  with  respect  to 
the  future  government,  if  presbytery  should  be  erected. 
A  worthy  gentleman  both  for  learning  and  piety  took 
him  by  after  sermon  in  the  street,  and  tola  him,  he 
doubted  not  but  he  had  offended  several  of  the  good 
people  by  some  things  he  had  said*  He  replied,  he 
was  sorry  for  it,  but  a  little  time  would  discover  these 
things.  About  half  a  year  after  he  came  to  him  at  the 
cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  taking  him  aside,  he  craved 
him  pardon  for  what  he  had  said  upon  that  sermon,  for 
all  that  was  spoken  in  it  was  like  to  be  too  true. 

When  the  presbyterian  church  was  restored  by  law, 
Mr.  Veitch  had  calls  from  several  parishes,  vis.  one 
to  C railing,  another  to  Melrose,  and  a  third  to  Peebles, 
which  he  was  persuaded  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
Lord  Argyle,  old  Stairs,  and  James  Stewart,  advocate, 
to  embrace,  notwithstanding  the  old  duke  of  Queens- 
berry  did  vigorously  and  violently  oppose  it.  But 
these  four  forementioned  persons  engaged  to  support 
him,  telling  that  the  duke  and  his  iniquitous  laws  were 
now  out  of  date,  out  of  court,  and  under  water;  but, 
notwithstanding  of  his  being  overclouded  for  the  pre- 
sent, he  got  up  again,  and  maintained  a  vigorous  plea 
against  Mr.  veitch  for  seven  sessions,  both  before  the 
lords  and  the  church  ;  so  that  the  gentlemen  who  pro- 
mised to  support  him  shrunk  back  as  the  duke  in- 
creased in  favour  at  court ;  and  at  length  he  overawed, 
I  may  say,  the  church  to  loose  him  from  that  charge. 
And  he  having  a  call  to  Edinburgh,  another  to  Paisley, 
and  a  third  to  Dumfries,  the  assembly  was  influenced 
by  Mr.  Veitch's  speech,  (wherein  he  showed  so  great 
an  aversion  to  Edinburgh)  to  vote  him  to  Dumfries ; 
after  he  had  served  the  cure  four  complete  years  in 
Peebles,  viz.  from  September  1690  to  September 
1694,  at  which  time  ho  was  admitted  to  his  ministry 
in  Dumfries. 

He  left  Peebles  with  great  aversion,  not  only  with 
respect  to  that  parish,  but  also  to  the  country  round 
about.  He  did  foresee  that  his  removal  from  thence 
would  be  of  ill  consequence  both  to  the  parish  and  the 
country-side,  and,  therefore,  upon  a  new  call  given 
him  to  that  place,  struggled  hard  to  be  back  again,  and 
lost  it  only  by  fouT  votes.  He  never  got  the  legal 
stipend  of  that  place  all  tho  four  years  ho  was  there ; 
so  that  he  lost,  what  by  expense  of  law,  and  not  get- 
ting the  stipend  which  was  legally  due,  above  ten 
thousand  merks,  by  the  potency  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  injustice  of  the  bench,  which  tho  old  Duke,  and 
his  son  Lord  William,*  have  to  account  for  to  the  Great 
Judge ;  and,  if  Mr.  Veitch  be  rightly  informed,  it  did 
trouble  the  conscience  of  two  of  his  greatest  opposers 
on  their  death-bed. 

As  Mr.  Veitch  was  greatly  perplexed  with  the  hard 
usage  the  assembly  had  given  him  in  their  illegal  re- 
moving of  him  merely  to  please  the  duke,  when  they 
had  many  strong  reasons  to  the  contrary,  and  to  send 
him  to  Dumfries,  a  place  that  he  heard  wanted  not  its 
own  difficulties,  he  resolved  to  leave  the  nation,  and  so 
publicly  refused  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  that  judi- 


*  In  1693,  Mr.  Veitch  lost  an  action  before  the  Lords,  against 
Lord  William  Douglas,  the  Duke's  serond  son,  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  tack,  which  his  predecessor,  Hay,  bad  rranted  for  be- 
hoof of  hit  DMttiljr.    (FoaotaJnbeirs  Decia.  L  879.) 
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calory,  and  undertook  to  give  in  Ma  reasons  for  so 

doing.  The  assembly  being  about  to  rise,  referred  him 
to  the  commission  of  the  kirk  to  hear  him,  to  whom 
he  gave  in  a  whole  sheet  of  paper  of  reasons  why  he 
could  not  submit  to  the  sentence T  with  a  complaint  of 
his  hard  usa^e  and  unbroiherly  treatment.  After  the 
reading  of  which,  he  being  put  outf  and  the  commis- 
sion considering  the  matter,  instead  of  giving  him 
written  answwra  which  he  required t  they  thought  it 
better  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  him,  to 
s^G  if  ihey  could  give  him  satisfaction;  and  they  nom- 
inated Mr,  Edward  Jamieson*  Mr*  Gabriel  Semple, 
and  his  brother  Mr*  J nhn,  with  some  others,  to  confer 
with  him,  and  bring  his  answer  to  the  com  mission. 

In  the  mean  tiin»  his  old  friends  in  England,  hear* 
ing  of  these  things,  sent  a  gentleman  to  Peebles  to 
bring  him  hack  to  them,  engaging  to  girt  him  a  fine 
house  and  yards  to  dwell  in,  to  furnish  him  with  plenty 
of  fire,  and  if-60  sterling  per  annum,  well  paid,  beside 
other  things  which  he  knew  they  used  to  give;  and  the 
gentleman  promised  to  give  his  personal  bond  for  the 
making  all  of  it  good  before  he  went  out  of  Peebles, 
slid  would  not  return  to  England  without  Mr.  Veiteh1* 

Eoing  along  with  him,  which  he  did.  They  would 
ave  had  Mr*  Veiteh  engaging  to  he  their  pastor  ere 
he  came  burk  in  Scotland,  uiW  he  had  preached  a  Sab- 
bath day  with  them  ;  but  he  refused  till  once  he  should 
handsomely  end  with  the  commission  of  the  kirk. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  commission,  they  having 
heard  of  these  things,  desired  the  committee  foremen- 
tioned  to  deal  earnestly  with  him  not  to  leave  the  na- 
tion, but  to  stay  a»d  comply  with  the  sentence,  if  pos- 
sible, and  that  because,  among*  other  reasons,  it  would 
be  a  very  ill  precedent,  it  being  In  the  entry  of  this 
new  reformation  and  church  establishment,  and  give 
others  afterward  occasion  to  refuse  submission  to  the 
sentences  of  church  judicatories  ;  and  they  hoped  that 
Mr,  Veiteh,  upon  that  very  account,  would  be  cautious 


and  wary  to  do  any  thing  that  might  afterward  be 
prejudicial  to  the  church,  and  desired  him  to  do  them 
that  favour  to  go  and  preach  at  Dumfries  four  or  five 
Sabbaths,  and  acquaint  himself  with  the  people  and 
the  Estate  of  his  affairs  in  that  place*  and  see  it"  he  and 
they  could  comply  together  for  his  settlement,  so  as  to 
prevent  an  early  breach  in  the  government,  which 
would  give  much  satisfaction  to  the  commisaion.  I  I 
indeed  that  had  been  in  Mr.  Veiteh**  thought*  be  fan 
they  proposed  it,  and  was  the  knocking  argument  per- 
suading him  to  ob temperate  the  sentence-  And  this 
was  s  great  encouragement,  that  after  severs!  confer- 
ences with  some  leading  persona  in  the  town,  wherem 
he  told  them,  among  other  differences  needless  here  te 
he  mentioned,  that  except  they  would  free  him  of  the 
drawing  of  the  tithes  (with  which  he  had  got  on  the 
fineer-ends  at  Peebles,  and  M  burnt  bairns  fire  dread") 
and  take  a  tack  thereof  from  him  as  long  as  he  should 
continue  minister  of  the  place,  he  could  not  settle 
an  long  them, — they  at  length,  consulting  amr*ng  them- 
selves, complied  with  this ;  and  so  he  set  them  a  tack 
of  them  so  long  as  he  was  to  continue  their  minister, 
at  the  rate  that  they  often  had  told  him  the  tithes  were 
worth,  via*  twenty-two  hundred  merks  per  bjhwi, 
out  of  which  he  is  obliged  by  charter  from  the  king 
to  pay  the  second  minister  400  merks  /vr  annum. 
But  the  tacksmen  considering  among  themselves  that 
they  had  valued  these  tithes  at  too  high  a  rate,  (it 
is  like  to  be  a  temptation  to  Mr,  Veiteh  to  embrace 
the  call*)  and  that  themselves  would  afterward  be 
losers,  got  a  bond  from  so  many  substantial  persons  in 
the  town,  every  one  of  them  to  pay  so  much  per  un- 
num  as  they  conjectured  would  save  them  from  being 
losers ;  and  so  both  the  tack  and  bond  continue  to  this 
day,  1714, 

•He  memi,  that  they  had   probably  tallied  the  tithe*  high, 
with  the  Tie*  of  inducing  him  ts  accept  of  their  call* 


SUPPLEMENT 
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The  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Veiteh  reach  to  the  year  1714 ; 
but  as  he  has  given  only  a  general  account  of  himself 
from  the  Revolution,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  com- 
mence at  that  period  the  statement  or  the  additional 
facts  which  have  been  collected  relative  to  the  latter 
part  of  his  life. 

Though  the  non-conformist  ministers  enjoyed  con- 
siderable liberty  in  preaching  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  reign  or  James  II.,  yet  it  behoved  Mr. 
Veiteh  to  act  with  great  circumspection,  as  he  was  lia- 
ble, if  found  on  Scottish  ground,  to  be  seized  in  conse- 
quence of  his  banishment,  and  might  be  informed 
against  as  an  accomplice  of  the  Earl  of  Argryle.  The 
Revolution  relieved  nira  from  all  apprehensions  of  dan- 
ger; and,  while  it  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  useful- 
ness, added  in  no  small  degree  to  his  labours.  The 
people  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  had  opened 


a  meeting-house,  were  generally  disaffected  to  the 
episcopal  clergy,  and  embraced  the  first  opportunity, 
on  the  change  of  the  government,  or  rather  on  the  in- 
ter-regnum,  to  forsake  the  beneficed  clergy,  with  their 
curates,  and  to  flock  to  the  tents  of  such*  presbyterian 
ministers  as  were  within  their  reach.  Although  there 
were  no  tumultuous  assemblies  in  the  south,  similar  to 
what  was  called  the  rabbling  in  the  west,  yet  many  of 
the  clergy,  either  apprehending  something  of  this  kind, 
or  influenced  by  some  other  motive,  deserted  their 
churches ;  and  others  were  soon  after  removed  from 
theirs,  for  adhering  to  the  old,  or  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  orders  of  the  new  government.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  when  there  were  neither  ministers 
nor  constituted  authorities  to  provide  for  vacant  par- 
ishes, Mr.  Veiteh  found  himself,  for  a  time,  in  the  sit- 
uation of  the  bishop  of  a  diocese,  aad  had  to  dispense 
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divine  ordinances  to  a  whole  country-side.  His  activ- 1 
ity  at  this  time,  together  with  the  distinguished  part 
•  which  he  .had  taken  during  the  late  period  of  misrule 
and  oppression,  led  him  to  be  particularly  noticed  and 
abused  by  the  advocates  of  that  party  who  sought  to 
embroil  the  nation,  and  who,  for  several  years,  kept 
two  presses  constantly  employed  in  London,  which 
teemed  with  pamphlets,  containing  accounts  of  the 
hardships  of  the  outed  episcopal  clergy,  and  satires  on 
the  presbyterian  ministers  ana  the  proceedings  of  their 
church  courts.  The  object  of  that  party  was,  by  means 
of  their  friends  in  England,  to  prevent  the  court  from 
agreeing  to  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian 
church ;  and,  when  they  had  failed  in  this,  to  obtain  a 
legal  and  formal  toleration  of  the  episcopal  church,  un- 
der the  wings  of  which  they  might  carry  on  their  plans 
for  overturning  the  civil  government  and  restoring  the 
exiled  family. 

Speaking  of  the  applications  which  the  presbyterian 
ministers,  who  temporarily  served  the  vacant  churches, 
made  for  an  allowance  from  the  legal  stipends,  the  au- 
thor of  one  of  the  pamphlets  above  referred  to,  says : 
"  Thus  Mr.  William  Veitch  had  been  a  great  sufferer, 
for  why  1  he  had  been  forced  to  appear  actually  in  re- 
bellion against  King  Charles  II.  at  Pictland  hills,  for 
which  he  was  not  hanged  indeed,  but  declared  rebell 
and  fugitive ;  but  now  that  the  fields  were  fair,  and  he 
had  endured  so  much  undeserved  persecution,  would 
he  not  be  to  blame  if  he  had  not  studied  his  own  inter- 
est 1  And,  therefore,  he  petitioned  for  no  less  than 
five  vacancies,  viz.  Creiland,  Eekfurd,  Yettajn,  Mar- 
bottle,  and  Oxnam.  Tis  true,  the  council  were  so 
hard-hearted  as  to  grant  him  only  three  of  them,  via. 
Creiland,  Eckford,  and  Yettam.  This  was  hard 
enough ;  but  alas !  (though  he  had  confidently  affirmed 
in  his  petition  the  contrary,)  it  was  afterwards  found 
that  the  minister  of  Creiland  had  not  been  deprived  be- 
fore Michaelmas  1689.  So  that  Mr.  Veitch  could  not 
get  that  benefice,  which  was  certainly  a  very  disap- 

{ pointing  persecution  to  him."*  Now,  surely,  "the 
abourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;"  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  person  to  state  a  claim  on  different  funds, 
while  yet  he  expects  from  them  only  what  he  is  enti- 
tled to  in  law  or  in  equity.  The  privy  council,  by  their 
act  of  the  24th  December,  1689,  had  suspended  the 
payment  of  stipends  to  such  as  "  were  not  in  the  actu- 
al exercise  of  their  ministerial  function  on  the  13th  day 
of  April  last."f  And  the  parliament,  on  the  7th  of 
June  1690,  declared  the  churches  of  these  persons  to 
be  vacant ;  "  and  that  the  presbyterian  ministers,  exer- 
cising their  ministry  within  any  of  these  parishes,  (or 
where  the  last  incumbent  is  dead)  by  the  desire  or 
consent  of  the  parish,  shall  continue  their  possession, 
and  have  right  to  the  benefices  and  stipends  according 
to  their  entry  in  the  year  1689,  and  in  time  coming,  ay 
and  while  (until)  the  church  as  now  established,  take 
farther  course  therewith."^  The  parliament,  in  their 
act  reversing  Mr.  Veitch's  forfeiture,  referred  him  to 
their  committee  for  fines,  to  receive  a  remuneration  for 
his  bygone  losses.  || 

A  well-known  lampoon  of  that  period  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage.  "  It  is  known  in  the  shire  of  Teviot- 
dale,  that  Mr.  William  V#itch  murdered  the  bodies  as 
well  as  the  souls,  of  two  or  three  persons  with  one  ser- 
mon; for  preaching  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh  to  a  great 
congregation,  he  said,  'There  are  two  thousand  of  you 
here  to-day,  but  I  am  sure  fourscore  of  you  will  not  be 
saved ;'  upon  which,  three  of  his  ignorant  hearers,  be- 
ing in  despair,  dispatched  themselves  soon  after. "§ 
Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  memoirs  will  not 

*  Account  of  the  late  Establishment  of  Presbyterian  Govern- 
ment by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  anno  1690,  p.  67.  Lond. 
1693. 

f  Collection  of  Papers,  in  Case  of  the  Afflicted  Clergy,  p.  83. 
Lond.  1690. 

}  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  ix.  134.  ||  Ibid.  p.  199.    App.  167.    , 

]  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  p.  1& 


be  inclined  to  think  it  likely  that  the  author  would 
preach  in  the  manner  which  is  here  imputed  to  him; 
and  his  printed  sermons  are  certainly  of  a  very  different 
complexion.  This  remark  applies  also  to  a  ludicrous 
note  ascribed  to  him  in  another  part  of  the  same  publi- 
cation.* 

Mrs.  Veitch  gives  the  following  account  of  her  hus- 
band's call  to  Peebles. — "A  friend  of  mine,-  being 
thirty  miles  off  the  place  where  I  lived,  wrote  a  letter 
desiring  my  husband  to  come  and  see  her,  for  she  was 
in  a  very  sad  case.  He  was  unwilling  to  go,  but  I 
urged  him  sore  to  go ;  upon  which  he  took  horse,  and, 
riding  all  night,  when  he  came  near  Peebles,  being 
weary  he  asked  ati  herd  man  on  the  way,  Who  kept  an 
inn  at  Peebles.  He  directed  him  to  Provost  Muir's ; 
and  when  he  came  and  sat  down  and  refreshed  him- 
self  a  little,  he  and  some  other  strangers  began  to  dis- 
course about  Teviotdale.  The  provost  hearing  asked, 
if  he  knew  one  Mr.  William  Veitch  that  lived  there : 
he  said,  he  knew  him.  He  asked,  if  he  was  at  home; 
and  he  said,  'No,  he  is  not  at  home.'  My  husband 
asked  him,  what  they  would  do  with  him.  '  They  had 
a  mind  to  call  him  for  their  minister ;  and  they  had 
written  a  letter,  and  hired  a  man,  who  was  going  to  his 
house  to  desire  him  to  come  and  preach  to  them  on  the 
sabbath  day.'  My  husband  told  them,  '  they  needed 
not  to  trouble  themselves ;  for  they  would  not  get  him 
at  home,  nor  yet  to  be  their  minister  as  he  thought,  for 
he  had  several  calls  in  his  own  country.'  The  provost 
not  knowing  him,  after  some  more  discourse,  asked  at 
my  husband,  if  he  was  the  man  they  were  seeking;  he 
told  them,  he  was  the  man ;  which  made  them  both  ta 
wonder  at  that  piece  of  providence.  He  took  horse 
and  rode  ten  miles  farther  west  to  see  my  friend,  and 
they  engaged  him  to  come  back  that  way  to  preach  to 
them ;  which  he  did.  After  he  came  home,  he  told 
me.  I  was  put  to  wonder :  I  was  like  Abraham's  ser- 
vant, who  said,  *  it  is  of  the  Lord,  I  can  neither  say 
good  nor  bad.'  They  drew  up  a  call  and  sent  to  him 
to  the  synod,  where  they  condescended  unto  it,  and 
my  husband  embraced  it.  But  out  of  this  pleasant 
rose  there  sprang  many  a  thorn ;  for  both  friends  and 
foes  were  ready  to  reproach  him,  which  was  a  trouble 
to  my  spirit,  to  see  the  people  one  day  idolixe  him,  and 
on  another  day  reproach  him,  because  he  would  not 
stay  with  them.  I  went  to  God  with  these  words 
which  David  went  with,  *  Help,  Lord,  for  I  am  become 
a  reproach  unto  them.  Let  them  curse,  but  bless  thou, 
and  let  them  know  it  is  thy  hand,  and  thou  hast  done 
it.'  It  was  my  desire  to  God  that  he  would  show  the 
gospel  a  token  for  good  to  Peebles,  that  they  that  hated 
it  might  see  it  and  be  ashamed.  But  the  cloud  grew 
thicker  and  darker ;  for  Queensberry  and  his  chamber- 
lain were  great  enemies.  They  came  all  that  length 
as  to  print  a  number  of  lies  against  the  presbytery  and 
my  husband,  because  they  could  not  get  in  one  Mr. 
Knox,  who  was  a  curate.  The  presbytery  had  placed 
him,  according  to  the  act  of  parliament,  so  that  his  ene- 
mies could  find  no  blame  in  it.  He  had  the  call  of  the 
elders,  heritors,  and  town  council,  and  the  generality 
of  all  the  people ;  and  he  referred  his  cause  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  but  though  two  assemblies  sat,  yet 
not  one  of  them  determined  about  him."f 

In  a  publication  against  Mr.  Veitch  (which  appears 
to  be  the  one  referred  to  in  the  preceding  extract)  the 
following  reflections  are  made  on  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  call  to  Peebles.  "  To  shake  himself 
loose  of  the  calls  which  were  referred  to  the  synod  of 
Kelso,  he  had  prevailed  with  some  of  his  friends  to 
represent  his  call  to  Peebles  as  the  effect  of  an  imme- 
diate and  extraordinary  providence;  which  they  did  so 
flourish  out  in  the  several  circumstances,  that  it  might 
appear  equivalent  to  a  voice  from  heaven  which  he 
ought  not  to  disobey.    Whereas,  it  can  be  evinced  by 


•  Ibid.p.85. 

f  Mrs.  Veitch'i  Mem.  p.  48—64. 
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clear  evidences,  that  it  was  a  draught  and  design  of 
men,  carried  on  underhand  for  a  considerable  li me."  * 

Mr.  V eitch  has  slated  thai  (he  Duke  of  Queensbcrry 
was  the  great  opponent  it*  his  settlement  ;t  bin  his 
Grace  kept  in  the  back  ground.  The  opposition  was 
managed  by  some  of  the  smaller  heritors  in  support  of 
the  alleged  rights  of  Mr.  Robert  Knox*  He,  according 
to  the  statement  of  kia  friends t  had  officiated  as  assist- 
ant or  curate  to  Mr*  John  Hay,  who  destined  him  for 
his  successor.  On  the  death  of  Hay,  which  happened 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  application  wsw  made 
on  behalf  of  Ko"X,  Id  Qui  eosberry,  the  patron,  and  a 
favourable  answer  having  been  received,  **  upon  ihe 
17th  of  November  16ft9,  being  thf  Lord's  day,  after 
Sermon,  the  session  being  sitting,  and  the  duke's  letter 
Tij\id  to  them,  the  wholo  heritors,  el  den,  mm!  pftriafc- 
toncra  then  present,  did  unanimously  and  cheerfully 
jeceiire  the  said  Letter  and  nomination,  and  promised  to 
Mr.  Knox  all  the  encouragement  that  could  be  expect- 
ed from  a  duliful  people.*1}  They  acknowledge  that 
he  wanted  the  "  formality  of  institution,"  but  plead 
that  the  steps  taken  were  sufficient  to  constitute  a  rela- 
tion between  him  and  the  parish.  **in  regard  there  was 
no  legal  ecclesiastical  Judicatory  then  in  beiog**  to 
confirm  it.  That  the  parish  were  by  no  means  so  unan- 
imous in  their  desire  tor  Mr.  Knox  as  his  friends  would 
represent  them,  appears  from  an  attempt  which  was 
made  to  prevent  htm  by  force  from  entering  the  pulpit ; 
and  from  the  MM  with  which  he  complied  with  the 
first  order  of  the  presbytery  to  deai  st  from  the  exercise 
of  hia  ministry  .f]  For,  on  the  21th  of  July  1CT0,  on  a 
complaint  from  the  magistrates  of  Peebles,  in  the  name 
of  the  parish,  the  presbytery  found,  that  Mr,  Robert 
Knox  had  "  taken  possess  on  of  the  kirk  of  Peebles 
without  any  legal  or  orderly  establishment,"  desired 
him  to  forbear  preaching  there,  and  appointed  one  of 
their  number  to  declare  the  church  vacant;  all  which 
was  peaceably  done.f  In  consequence  of  a  petition 
from  the  parish,  the  presbytery,  on  the,  7th  of  August, 
appointed  Mr.  Robert  Elliot  to  moderate  in  a  call  at 
Peebles ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  September,  the  moderator 
reported,  **  that  after  sermon,  the  heritors,  magistrates, 
and  kirk  session,  and  the  heads  of  families,  did  sub- 
scribe a  call  to  Mr,  William  Veiic-h.1*  Upon  this  John 
Balfour  of  Kaitatie  renewed  a  protest  which  he  had 
taken  on  the  day  of  the  moderation,  « in  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  several  of  the  heritor*/' 
craving  that,  hi  respect  of  the  interest  of  Mr.  Robert 
Knox,  nothing*  might  be  done  in  the  affair  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  general  assembly.  Being  asked 
for  his  commission,  it  was  found  he  had  mine ;  and  the 
presbytery  considering  that  Knox  '*'  had  net  the  least 
shadow  of  a  legal  establishment  as  incumbent  in  Pee- 
bles; and  that  Mr,  Yefrch's  call  Lo  the  ministry  in  that 
place  was  due  and  legal ;  as  also,  considering  the  ur- 
gency of  the  plantation  of  so  considerable  a  place  of 
that  country  with  an  able  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
that,  in  the  like  eases,  inferior  judicatories  have  pro- 
ceeded notwithstanding  of  appeals  to  their  superiors, 
they  being  always  liable  to  their  censure, — resolved  to 
go  on  in  that  affair,  and  to  be  answerable  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly.  The  moderator  reported  that  he  had, 
according  to  appointment,  written  to  Qiieensberry,  who 
had  returned  this  answer,  that  they  should  do  in  Mr. 
YcilcVs  affair  as  they  should  be  answerable  to  God," 
Accordingly,  the  previous  steps  having  been  taken,  Mr, 
Veitch  was,  on  the  18th  of  September  1690,  admitted 
with  the  usual  solemnities.^ 

In  the  preceding  memoir  we  have  met  wiib  no  ac- 
count of  Mr*  Ve itch's  ordination,  al  his  first  entrance 


*  Information  for  tlie  Heritoif,  letters,  &**..  of  the  parish  of 
Peebles,  against  Mr.  William  Veitrh,  printed,  in  a  collection 
of  li  Hilar  paper?,  about  J 690,  p.  68. 

f  See  before,  p,  461. 

t    Information,  ut  ftipra,  p.  6G.  ||  Ibid. 

I  Record i  of  the  Presbytery  of  Peeblei, 

1   Record*,  ut  ntjtra. 


to  the  ministry;  Tt  was  natural  for  the  presbytery  to 
impure  into  this  before  his  admission  at  Peebles;  and 
the  following  is  the  account  of  that  matter  in  the  min- 
utes. Mr,  Veitch,  being  desired  to  produce  doe  tes- 
timonials of  his  ordination  to  the  ministry,  answered, 
**  tli fit  the  hazard  and  danger  was  such  al  the  time  of 
his  ordination,  that  it  was  not  thought  fit  by  his  or* 
darners  to  grant  testifieate?,  but  promised  to  bring  a 
testificate  from  a  famous  minister's  hand,  now  in  Seot- 
land,  who  was  one  of  that  number  that  gave  bira  ordi- 
nation;  upon  which  the  presbytery,  considering  how 
well  known  he  was  in  this  country,  and  that  he  had 
been  admitted  and  owned  as  a  minister  by  the  general 
meeting  of  this  church,  did  rest  satisfied,"*  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr,  Henry  Erskine  is  the  person  from 
whom  he  offered  to  procure  a  certificate.  In  a  paper 
which  he  appears  to  have  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
Wed  row,  Mr.  Veitch  states  that  Mr.  Erskine  assisted 
at  hia  ordination,  t  They  were  intimate  ft  tends  ;  the 
former  was  frequently  at  Mr.  Veiteh's  house  in  Nor- 
thumberland ;  and  on  these  occasions  used  to  entertain 
him  and  his  wife  with  anecdotes  respecting  the  at/aits 
into  which  he  was  often  brought  with  his  numerous 
family,  and  the  singular  manner  in  which  be  was  ex- 
tricated from  them.  The  following  is  one  of  these, 
as  related  in  the  paper  referred  to,  "  One  canning  he, 
his  wife  and  children,  went  to  bed  with  a  light  atapper, 
which  made  the  children  cry,  in  the  morning  when  tkej 
awaked,  for  meat.  But  there  being  none  in  rise  house, 
he  bade  them  he  still,  and  he  woulo  play  them  a  spring 
upon  the  nitre n  (guitar.)  Me  played  and  wept;  and 
ibey  and  their  mother  wept ;  they  being  in  one  room, 
and  be  and  his  wife  in  bed  in  another.  But,  before  he 
had  done  playing,  one  raps  at  the  gate ;  and  it  proved 
lo  be  a  servant-man,  sent  from  a  worthy  and  charitable 
lady,  with  a  Irorse-toad  of  meal,  cheese,  and  beef.*^ 
It  ia  probable  that  Mr*  Veitcb's  ordination  took 
place  in  the  year  1671,  when  he  settled  at  Fa  la  lies.  J 
He  had  preached  in  different  parts  of  Northumberland 
as  early  as  the  end  of  the  year  16$H;§  and  there  is 
reason  to  conclude  that  he  had  received  license  to 
preach  before  he  left  Scotland,  or  during"  one  of  his 
secret  journeys  into  it  to  see  bis  faintly.  Licenses  and 
ordinations  among  the  nonconformists,  both  in  Scot- 
land and  England,  were  necessarily  conducted  with 
irrent  seer  cry  hi  this  period.  Mr.  Robert  Trail,  who 
had  been  chaplain  to  Scot  of  Scotstarvet  was  ordain- 
ed at  London,  in  the  year  ln?0,  by  presbyterian  min- 
isters.^ Mr.  Thomas  Archer,  who  was  executed  at 
Edinburgh,  received  his  It  cense  when  he  resided  as 
chaplain  in  the  family  of  Lady  Riddel,  and  was  or- 
dained by  Mr.  Fleming  and  other  Scottish  ministers, 
in  Holland.**  William  Macmillanaf  Caldow  was  li- 
censed by  the  presbyterian  ministers  of  the  county  of 
Down,  in  Ireland. \  f  Mr,  Patrick  Warner,  minister  of 
Irvine  after  the  Revolution,  a  person  of  high  respectabil- 
ity, and  noticed  when  in  Holland,  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  was  licensed  at  Edinburgh,  and  or- 
dained by  the  presbyterian  ministers  of  London,  with  a 
view  of  bis  going  out  as  a  chaplain  of  the  East  India 


*   Record*,  \it  wvprm,  September  17,  1690, 

f  Remarkable  Providerjcn  concerning  Mr.  Harie  ErskiB*, 
tent,  an,  171ft,  by  Mr.  W.  Veitcb:  Wodrow  MSS-  AdT»c«tM 
Library,  Rob.  III.  4,  17.  Mr.  Enkine  became  minister  of 
Cbirn»td<\  in  Berwfckfbire,  after  the  Revolution  He  hai  the 
father  of  Ebeneier  mid  Ralph  Erskine,  two  of  the  first  mini*  ten 
of  the  Secession. 

RrMimrkable  Providences,  ut  supra. 
See  before,  p.  43S. 

See  before,  p.  437;  compared  with  Mr,  Veiich's  notes  ia  bij 
ramify  Bible. 

f  Wot! row,  i-  442,  A  pp.  117.  In  one  of  Mr.  Trail's  note- 
books at  the  begin ning  of  ■  termoii  on  Heb.  xii,  2S,  it  the  fol- 
lowing notandtm.—"  London,  April  M.  1669*  The  first  lime 
of  my  preaching  at  London.  On  the  Thursday  before  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  Mr, 
Blaikie'i  congregation."  On  another  sermon  it  vmiien :  "Trial* 
A  p.  S,  lfS69.,Y 

**  Wodrow,  u\  2SS,  553.  ft  Ibid.  *i.  40ft. 
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Company  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  where  he  preach- 
ed for  several  year* at  Fort  St.  George  or  Madras.*  Mr. 
Alexander  Shields,  in  the  account  which  he  gave  of 
himself  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society  People, 
states,  •••  he  went  to  London  with  an  intention  to  be 
amanuensis  to  Dr.  Owen,  or  some  other  great  doctor 
who  was  writing  books  for  the  press,  and  had  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  one  Mr.  Blakie,  a  Scottish  minister, 
who  having  try 8 ted  to  speak  with  him  at  a  certain 
season,  had  several  ministers  convened,  (unknown  to 
Mr.  Shields)  who  did  press  and  enjoin  him  to  take 
license.  So  he  being  carried  to  it  in  that  sudden  and 
surprising  way,  accepted  of  it  from  the  hands  of  some 
Scottish  ministers  then  at  London,  but  without  impo- 
sitions or  sinful  restrictions."!  In  most  of  these  in- 
stances, the  facts  as  to  license  and  ordination  were 
brought  out  in  examinations  before  the  criminal 
courts. 

Notwithstanding  the  vexation  which  he  received 
from  the  family  of  Queensberry  and  their  dependents, 
Mr.  Veitch  appears  to  have  been  happy  at  Peebles. 
His  brethren  in  the  presbytery  and  synod  repeatedly 
testified  their  esteem  for  him.  Within  eightdays  after 
his  admission,  the  presbytery  elected  him  one  of  their 
commissioners  to  the  first  general  assembly  held  after 
the  Revolution ;  and  he  was  chosen  to  represent  them 
in  the  assembly  which  should  have  met  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1691.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1693,  the 
presbytery  appointed  him  as  "  a  correspondent  from 
them,  to  join  other  correspondents  from  several  presby- 
teries, who  are  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  about  the  public 
concerns  of  the  church."^  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  opened  the  provincial  synod  of  Lo- 
thian and  Tweedale  with  a  sermon ;  and  was  appoint- 
ed by  them  to  preach  before  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  High  Commissioner,  and  the  Estates  of 
Parliament.  I) 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1691,  "  two  gentlemen,  viz. 
Alexander  Porterfield  and  Robert  Pow,"  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  presbytery  of  Peebles  a  call  to  Mr.  Veitch 
from  the  parish  of  Paisley,  with  reasons  for  his  trans- 
portation. They  appear  to  have  been  very  solicitous 
to  obtain  him  as  their  minister;  for  Mr.  Matthew 
Crawfurd,  minister  of  Eastwood,  attended  the  presby- 
tery on  one  occasion,  and  John  Crawfurd,  bailie  of 
Paisley,  on  another  occasion,  to  prosecute  the  call.  It 
was  carried  before  the  superior  courts,  and  remained 
for  a  considerable  time  undecided. § 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1694,  commissioners  from 
the  presbytery  of  Dumfries,  and  from  the  magistrates, 
town-council,  and  kirk-session  of  that  town,  presented 
a  call  to  Mr.  Veitch,  which  the  presbytery  of  Peebles 
refused  to  read,  as  he  was  absent,  but  promised  that  it 
should  be  read  next  day ;  upon  which  the  commission- 
ers from  Dumfries  appealed  to  the  general  assembly, 
or  the  synod,  whichever  of  them  should  first  meet.^ 
—At  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Old  Church,  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1694,  the  magistrates,  town-council, 
and  kirk-session  of  Edinburgh,  elected  and  subscribed 
a  call  to  Mr.  William  Veitch  at  Peebles,  to  be  one  of 
the  ministers  of  that  city,  to  which  the  presbytery 
gave  their  approbation  and  concurrence.**  When  this 
call  was  laid  before  the  presbytery  of  Peebles,  and  pro- 


»  Wodrow,  ii.  249, 250.  624,  625. 

f  Minute*  of  General  Meeting  of  United  Societies,  p.  72,  MS. 
in  Advocates  Library. 

Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Peebles. 

iTivo  Sermon*— bj  Mr.  William  Veitch.     Edin.  1693. 
Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Peebles,  for  June  10,  July  1, 
and  13,1691. 
t  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Peebles, 
••  The  call  was  subscribed  by  the  provost,  (Sir  John  Hall)  the 
dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  seventeen  other  members  of  coun- 
cil, and  by  Messrs.  James  Kirktouo,  David  Blaire,  Jo.  Law,  J. 
Moncriefl;  Ja.  Webster,  Jo.  Hamiltoune,  ministers,  and  upwards 
of  twenty  elders.    (Records  of  Town-council  of  Edinburgh, 
5th,  6th,  and  9th  of  February,  1694.) 
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sented  to  Mr.  Veitch,  "  he  wonld  not  so  much  as  re* 
ceive  it  into  his  hand,  and  desired  that  his  refusal 
might  be  marked.1'  The  reasons  of  transportation 
having  been  transmitted  to  the  magistrates  of  Peebles, 
they,  in  their  answers,  pleaded  an  act  of  assembly,  in 
virtue  of  which  "  no  inferior  judicatory  of  the  church 
can  be  judges  of  any  such  call  as  this,"  and  protested 
that  the  presbytery  should  proceed  no  farther  in  the 
matter.  The  presbytery  referred  the  whole  affair  to 
the  judges  competent;  and  the  commissioners  from 
Edinburgh  appealed  to  the  synod,  or  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, provided  it  should  meet  first.* 

Mr.  Veitch  attended  the  general  assembly  which  sat 
down  at  Edinburgh  on  the  39th  of  March,  1694,  and 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  was  now  re-admit- 
ted as  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  and  in  great 
favour  with  the  government,  a  final  decision  had  not 
yet  been  given  on  the  objections  to  his  settlement  at 
Peebles.  The  assembly,  at  this  meeting,  took  up  that 
question,  and,  in  their  sixth  session,  passed  an  act,  de- 
claring his  call  and  admission  to  be  legal. f  In  the 
next  session,  they  took  into  consideration  the  three 
calls  from  Paisley,  Dumfries,  and  Edinburgh;  and 
having-  preferred  the  call  from  Dumfries,  appointed 
Mr.  Veitch  to  remove  to  that  town,$  As  he  testified 
great  backwardness  to  comply  with  this  decision,  some 
members  were  allowed  to  confer  with  himf  "  but  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  assembly's  sentence;"  and  a 
petition  from  the  parish  of  Paisley,  requesting  the 
assembly  to  reconsider  their  decision,  or  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  commission,  was  refused. || 
•  Mr.  Veitch  could  not  be  more  unwilling  to  go  to 
Dumfries  than  his  predecessor  had  been  to  leave  it* 
In  October  1690,  the  general  assembly  translated  Mr. 
George  Campbell  from  the  ministry  of  that  town,  to 
be  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
—a  situation  which  he  was  extremely  averse  to,  but  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  the  "  learning  and 
modesty"  ascribed  to  him  even  by  the  avowed  detractors 
of  the  presby  terian  ministers  of  that  period. $  It  would 
appear  that  the  parish  had  remained  vacant,  after  his 
translation,  for  four  years,  owing  partly  to  the  scarcity 
of  ministers,  and  partly  to  the  interruptions  suffered 
by  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judicatory  during  thai 
interval.  Mr.  Veitch  removed  to*  Dumfries  with  his 
family  in  the  month  of  September  1694.f  "That 
very  day  four  years  after- 1  came  to  Peebtes,"  (says 
Mrs.  Veitch)  "  that  very  same  day  I  eame  out  of  it  for 
Dumfries.  I  would  not  have  wanted  the  experience 
of  God' 8  goodness,  and  tree  love  to  me  and  mine,  and 
the  church,  for  all  the  trouble  I  met  with  in  it."** 

In  October  1695,  Mr.  Veitch  concurred  with  th« 
kirk-session  and  magistrates  in  giving  a  eall  to  Mr. 
Robert  Paton,  minister  of  Caerlaverock,  who  was  ad- 
mitted as  his  colleague  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year. tf  Mr.  Veitch  appears  to  have  been  much 
respected  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  his  brethren  as  a  man  of  business.  He 
was  frequently  chosen  moderator  of  the  provincial  syn* 
od.    In  the  end  of  the  year  1695  he  was  appointed  by 


•  Records  of  Presbytery  of  Peebles,  for  February  7,  and  Mr 
and  March  21, 1694. 

+  Acts  of  General  Assembly  1694,  p.  27. 

t  Ibid.  JIbid.jp.  98.  «9. 

I  Hist.  Relation  of  General  Assembly,  1690,  p.  47.  Second 
Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  j>.  175.  Mr.  Campbell 
had  been  ejected  from  Dumfries  in  167Z;  (Wod.  i.  App.  74.  it. 
613.)  and  died  in  July,  1701.    (fUc*  of  Town  Council  of  Edm- 

T  The  parish  of  Peebles  was  declared  racanion  Jfce  T9th  of 
August,  1694.  (Records  of  Presbytery.)  On  the  I6th  of  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Veitch  baptised  a  child  at  Peebles.  Mr.  James 
Thomsone  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  Peebles  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1696.    (Records  of  Kirk-session.) 

•  •  Memoir,  p.  68.  #  .       .  ..  *  ^ 

ft  Records  of  kirk-session  of  Dumfries,  11th  and  17th  Octo- 
ber, 1695,  and  13th  February,  1696, 
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the  preaby  tory  ■■  to  wait  on  the  Duke  of  QueensberTy,*  I 
to  solicit  hi*  &TO0r  with  r(.-s[>er-t  to  the  sr  nl»[in  ut .  nf 
stipends,  tec,  %  and  reported  a  favourable  »nd  satisfy-  | 
in(i  answer,  not  nnly  m  r>*pect  pf  this  corner,  but  of 
the  govern  rue  nt  in  general,**  Oo  the  U>th  of  Septein- 
be/,  1696,  the  "  pw«iby tin y,  considering  that  it  is  an 
ancient  and  laudable  custom  of  this  church,  to  send 
tome  of  their  number  tii  tln>  place  where  the  parfiHun -u\ 
aits,  to  concur  with  gueb  other  ministers  as  may  be 
commubiofiate  from  other  pr**byt#rics,  to  lb  lugs 
which  may  be  needful  lor  the  glt»ry  of  Ood  and  the 
church's  welfare,  do  hmhy  commisshiniits-  and  ap- 
point Mr.  William  Veiteh  u>  attend  at  Kdinhurgh  fox 
that  eiTtct  during  this  tM0i#n  of  parliament,11  J  Hi* 
Baine  i*  on  the  lint  of  the  commission  **f  the  general 
assembly  annually  from  tfi'M  to  l?(>5*t 

A  great  many,  both  minister*  and  people,  who  were 
anion  jr,  tlie  mififttl  friends  of  thn  civtl  govrroment 
and  presbytery,  disapproved  of  some  thing*  IB  the  set- 
tlement ft  in  Scotland  at  the  Revolution,  al- 
though they  judgi d  it  their  duty  to  join*  both  in  Chris- 
tian and  ministerial  communion,  wilh  the  established 
ohurrb,  Tlwir  diaaatisfuction  was  inrtvnsed  by  vari- 
ous measures  which  were  *ubs«Hj neatly  adopted  by  the 
tsoelesiaaueal  Judicatories,  in  concert  with  or  it  ruler  the 
influence  of  the  court;  particularly*  the.  refuaal  to  ap- 
prove of  the  laudable  steps  of  reformation  in  former 
times,  and  to  cundi  mu  ihs  deviations  from  thnn  ;  the 
loose  terms  ou  which  many  of  the  episcopal  clergy 
were  rt envoi  ;  ihe  rtienmHimeiita  u.tnle  by  the  court 
on  the  liberty  of  the  church  in  the  appointing  of  fasts 
and  ihntiksgiviuirHt  ami  in  the  calling  and  dissolving 
of  nnsf  tnliJirtt;  and  the  impositien  of  different  oaths 
on  ministers  and  preachers,  as  quali fie aliens  for  office. [| 
These  scniiments  wire  entertained  by  several  minis- 
ters in  the  synods  of  Dumfries  and  Calloway,  within 
whoae  bounds  there  were  also  many  people  connected 
with  lha  United  Societies,  who  kept  aloof  from  the 
He  volution  church,  and  even  disowned  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, In  October  I60&,  Mr*  Hepburn,  minister  of 
U  rr,  wave  in  a  paper  of  public  grievances  tcs  tne  ay  nod  # 
and  he  was  subsequently  prosecuted  both  before  the  syn- 
od and  the  genrral  assembly,  and  even  imprisoned  for 
tome  time,  for  free tl urns  used  by  him  from  the  pulpit 
in  censuring  the  defections  of  the  church,  and  for 
preaching  and  baptizing  without  the  bounds  of  his 
own  parish  4  He  was  ultimately  deposed,  as  was 
also  Mr*  John  Macmilbn,  minister  of  Balmaghie  who 
subsequently  joined  the  Cameronians,  and  organised 
them  under  the  Reformed  Presbytery.  Mr*  Veitch 
was  engaged  in  the  controversial  warfare  with  Mr* 
Hepburn  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  his  pamphlet, If  In 
October  1703,  a  petition  was  lard  before  the  synod  of 
Dumfries,  craving  that  steps  might  be  taken  for  renew- 
ing: I  be  National  Covenant.  The  synod  approved  of 
the  aesl  of  the  petitioners,  and  appointed  some  of  their 
number  to  consult  the  commission,  and  ad  viae  with 
grave,  godly,  and  experienced  ministers;  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  all  the  brethren  should  instruct  their 
flocks  in  the  nature  of  the  covenant.  It  was  reported 
at  next  meeting,  that  the  commission  baring  risen  sud- 
denly, their  advice  had  not  been  obtained,  but  it  was 
ibe  opinion  of  the  grave  and  experienced  ministers, 
that  it  was  a  very  unfavourable  juncture  for  that  work. 
Another  petition,  presented  by  four  ministers,  for  sub* 
scribing  the  directory  and  covenants,  along-  with  the 
confession  of  faith,  was  referred  by  the  synod  in  Octo- 
ber 1709,  to  the  general  assembly.**     Similar  propo- 

"  Jumrt,  the  iccoud  duke,who*e  father  died  on  the  28lh  of 
March,  1695. 

f  Record*  of  the  Freibjtery  of  Dumfries. 

t   Act*  ot  Assembly. 

[|  Sac  Memoir*  of  th*  Public  Life  of  Mr.  James  Hogg* passim. 

5  Records  of  the  Synod  of  Dumfriej  for  the  year*  1693 — 
1705.     Aeli  of  General  Assembly  during  tbe  feme  period1. 

t  An  answer  by  Mr-  Hepburn  to  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  William 
Vciti'-h  i*  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Advocate*  Library. 

*•  Records  of  5j  nod  of  Dumfries, 


sal*  for  renewing  or  subscribing  the  national  covenants 
continued  to  be  made  at  a  still  later  period,  in  several 
presbyteries  and  synods,  in  the  west  and  north  of  &eoW 
land,*  Even  the  statesmen,  cautious  as  they  were, 
had  at  one  time  nearly  engaged  themselves  unwi time- 
ly in  the  promotion  of  that  design.  in  the  year  1<IS»6, 
on  the  alarm  produced  by  the  discovery  of  a  plot  for 
assassinating  king  William,  and  by  a  threatened  inva* 
■ion  from  France,  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  pro- 
posed the  subscription  of  a  bond  of  association  by  all 
well-affected  subjects.  Coming  to  the  knowledge  if 
this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  shires  immediate- 
ly drew  up  a  bond,  in  which,  to  the  eug sgemeo I  to  de- 
lend  the  government,  they  added  a  clause  respecting 
the  defence  of  presbytery.  This  alarmed  the  mana- 
gers* **  I  expensed  these  wtiftit*  (says  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,)  and  withal  desired  thwy  might  forbear 
to  proceed  hastily  in  the  business." — 4*  As  to  these  »** 
floeiations  in  tho  country,  (says  the  Earl  rf  Argyle,) 
I  think,  suppose  one  here  fur  renewing*  the  cor?nant, 
it  is  mo5t  improper  at  this  time.  I  acknowledge,  I 
incline  not  the  length,  though  I  am  prf  sbyteri»n,nt 

Mr,  Vdtch'3  daughter*  having:  married  into  genteel 
and  wealthy  families,  and  his  sons  having  been  pro* 
vided  for,  he  felt  himself  placed  in  easy  circumstances 
in  his  old  age,  and  had  it  in  bis  power  to  do  favours 
to  some  persons  from  whom  he  had  formerly  expe- 
rienced little  kindness.  Borne  time  after  he  settled  at 
Dumfries,  be  received  a  visit  from  his  old  aequaintaoce 
$jr  Theophilus  0?1ethorpi  who  had  apprehended  him 
in  Northumberland.:^  Sir  Theophilus  lamented  to  htm, 
that  be  had  lost  not  only  what  he  bad  received  for  seis- 
ing him,  and  for  his  other  services  under  the  former 
government,  hut  all  his  property  besides.  Mr,  Veiieh 
forgave  him  any  injury  which  he  had  done  him,  and 
made  the  humbled  knight  a  handsome  present*!)  Ogie- 
thorp'B  statement  of  his  case  appears  to  have  been 
correct.  In  1651,  the  parliament  had  granted  to  him, 
colonel  Maine,  and  captain  Cornwall,  '*  for  their  (good, 
faithful,  and  acceptable  services,1*  the  forfeited  lairds 
of  Gordon  and  Earls  ton,  Gordon  of  Craichlaw,  and 
Ferguson  of  Kaitloch.§  Before  1685,  Qgtethorp  had 
purchased  the  shares  of  his  fellow-officers  ;^f  and  ac- 
cordingly woo  Id  lose  the  money  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced them,  when  the  estates  were  restored  to  their 
original  owners. at  the  Revolution.** 

.Mr.  Witch  appears  to  havt-  hern  <>(  a  robust  i  oi  sti- 
luthiii;  but  his  health  began  to  fail  In  1709,  being 
tbe  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  beginning  of 
ibe,  following  year,  **  being  under  great  indbpoaiiion 
of  body,**  he  engaged,  with  the  consent  of  the  session 
and  presbytery,  Mr.  John  Thomson,  and  afterwards 
successively  Mr,  John  Veileh  +f  (probably  a  relation 
of  his  own)  and  Mr*  Patrick  Linn,  probationers,  as 
his  assistants.     The  last  named  individual   was  or- 


*  Glata'a  Karniih*  of  the  Controversy  about  ihe  NalionaJ 
Covennnt^  pr  8t  It©.  AiHiloey  for  thr  Church  of  Scotland, 
by  J.  W.  apiirifil  J.  S,  p.  4o*     LBH^on's  Ltttttr,  p.  2B_ 

f  C«r*taira»  Slate  Paper*,  p.  287—289. 

|   See  before,  p.  440. 

y  Notice*  attached  to  genealogical  tree  of  the  family. 

{  Act.  Pari.  Scot,  voh  viii.  p.  323, 492- 

f   Ibid.  p.  53€. 

m*  Gonian  of  Criychtew  nnd  Per^utou  nad  pimiontly  com- 
pounded with  him  for  a  con*iderable  »um;  ancf,  on  their  peU- 
tion,  the  Scotli»h  parliament  re^^oiumended  tbeir  rase  to  die 
parliament  and  judicature*  of  England,  to  the  end  that  •♦Colo- 
nel Ogelthorp  may  be  obliged  to  refund  ibe  aboTe-mebtioucd 
Bum,  pfttd  upon  a  p round  wliich  it,  by  act  of  parliament,  gener- 
ally rtMriiided  iii  (hvotim  of  the  AuhjecU  of  thu  kintdorn."  (Act. 
Hurl-  Scot,  ht.  191,  k2(»2.)  The  derangement  of  bi*  aflain  wa* 
probablj  one  reaaon  why  theie  eentlctuen  were  so  long  font* 
t  rated  in  their  claiim,  ai  former^  stated.  (Sea  be  fore  >  p.  440 1 
Sir  Theophflui  Ofletborp  marrifrd  KJeanora  WaH,  a  t^mnd- 
dau^hter  of  the  hfarquit  of  Aceyle,  His  thrtse  ton*  ban  coo 
nitsaioni  in  the  army  during  tbe  reign  of  ^ueen  Anne.  (Thorn 
bj'i  Leed*,  by  Wbiltnker.  p,  253.) 

ff  Mr.  John  Vejtcb,  minuter  ol  Whitsoiu^wai  a  correjponi 
MiLJn.itk  MtiH  and  Teviotdale  to  ilv  tynod  pf  Dvm&V  t>  i 
April  1716. 
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dained  88  one  of  the  ministers  of  Dumfries  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1715;  and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Veitch  de- 
milted  his  charge  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmi- 
ties; reserving,  however,  a  right  to  preach  occasional- 
ly.* After  this  he  sat  no  more  in  the  session,  but  still 
retained  his  seat  in  the  presbytery  and  synod. 

Some  time  previous  to  this,  a  disagreeable  variance 
had  arisen  between  him  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Paton, 
id  which  Mr.  Linn  came  also  to  be  involved.  It  ori- 
ginated in  a  dispute  about  the  ri{?ht  to  a  bury  in  g- 
ground.  After  being  settled  by  arbitration,  it  again 
broke  out,  in  consequence  (as  Mr.  Veitch  alleges  in 
his  papers)  of  his  colleagues  refusing  to  employ  him 
to  preach,  because  be  bowed  in  the  pulpit,  after  divine 
service,  to  the  English  governor  and  officers,  whereas 
Paton  and  Linn  confined  that  mark  of  respect  to  the 
magistrates.  It  is  pretty  evident,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  in  this  quarrel,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  last  stage  of  it,  that  his  temper  and  men- 
tal faculties  had  begun  to  suffer  in  no  small  degree 
from  his  advanced  age.  In  the  year  1719,  he  carried 
the  cause  by  appeal  from  the  synod  to  the  general  as- 
sembly. The  assembly  were  sensible  of  the  impro- 
priety of  their  giving  judgment  on  it ;  but  they  testi- 
fied their  respect  for  Mr.  Veitch,  by  appointing  their 
moderator  to  address  the  following  letter  to  each  of  his 
colleagues,  f 

"  Riy.  and  Dear  Brother, — The  very  Rov.  Mr. 
William  Veitch  having  laid  before  the  committee  of 
bills,  an  appeal  from  your  synod,  was,  from  a  regard 
to  peace,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  that  committee,  pre- 
vailed upon  to  drop  it,  and  rest  satisfied  with  an  over- 
ture that  the  general  assembly  should  write  unto  you, 
which,  according  to  their  appointment,  1  do :  signifying 
that  our  worthy  brother  having  served  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry  for  the  space  of  fifty -two  years,  and  during 
the  worst  of  times ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger  from  the  violence  of  persecution,  did  acquit 
himself  therein  with  a  distinguished  zeal  and  faithful- 
ness, and  having  demitted  his  charge  by  reason  of  in- 
firmity and  old  age,  with  an  express  reservation  of 
liberty  to  preach  when  he  desired,  the  general  assem- 
bly recommends  unto  you,  to  carry  toward  him  with 
that  endearing  brotherly  love  and  tenderness  which  his 
merit  so  justly  challenges,  and  that,  when  his  strength 
will  permit,  and  he  himself  desires,  and  gives  you 
timeous  advertisement,  ye  may  allow  him  to  preach  : 
and  this  we  hope  will  be  of  use  to  maintain  that  Chris- 
tian love  and  friendship,  which  on  all  occasions  ought 
to  take  place  among  the  servants  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  And  we  question  not  but,  as  an  evidence  of 
your  brotherly  regard  to  him,  all  proper  care  will  be 
taken  by  you  to  have  a  decent  place  or  interment  pro- 
vided for  him  and  his  spouse.  This,  in  name  and  at 
the  appointment  of  the  general  assembly,  is  signed  by, 
R.  D.  j3.,  your  affectionate  brother  and  servant  in  the 
Lord, 

(Signed)  James  Grierson,  Mod."  % 

Mr.  Veitch  was  able  to  travel  to  Edinburgh  to  at- 
tend that  meeting  of  assembly,  but  he  was  not  present 
at  any  subsequent  meeting  of  his  presbytery  or  synod. 
He  died  in  the  month  of  May,  1722,  on  the  day  after 
his  wife;  the  former  having  completed  his  eighty- 
second,  and  the  latter  her  eighty-fourth  year.||  They 
had  been  married  fifty-eight  year**,  and  were  both  in- 
terred on  the  same  day,  in  the  Old   Church  of  Dura- 

•  Records  of  Presbytery  of  Dumfries  for  Jan.  3.  1710;  and  of 
Kirk-Session  of  Dumfries,  Jan.  l,and  Dec.  14,  1710;  Oct.  1, 
1713;  and  March  29,  1715. 

f  The  tetter  was  drawn  ui>,  at  the  ap|iointaient  of  Assembly, 
by  four  ministers,  with  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and 
Lord  Pencaitland. 

\  Papers  of  Mr.  Veitch,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Short,  town- 
clerk  of  Dumfries,  and  obligingly  communicated  by  him. 

J"  Maij  1722.     Mr.  William  Veitch,  minister  of  the  gospel, 
Marion  Fairley,  his  spouse."    (Register  of  Burials  in  Dum- 
fries, between  5th  and  12th  of  May,  1721) 


fries,  and  in  the  burial-place  which  the  kirk-session 
had  allotted  to  them,  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  general  assembly.* 

The  only  printed  work  of  Mr.  Veitch  which  I  have 
seen,  consists  of  three  sermons  preached  by  him  on 
public  occasions. f  They  are  pious  and  sensible  dis- 
courses. He  had  ten  children,  four  of  whom  died 
young.  Elizabeth,  his  second  daughter,  was  married 
to  David  Macculloch  of  Ardwall.J  Sarah,  his  third 
daughter,  became  the  wife  of  James  Young  of  Guilie- 
hill,||  from  whom  Samuel  Denholm  Young,  Esq.  of 
Guiliehill,  is  descended.  And  Apes,  his  fourth 
daughter,  married  Mr.  John  Somerville,  minister  of 
Gaerlaverock.  Mr.  Charles  Sheriff,  the  dumb  minia- 
ture-painter, was  heT  grandson;  and  the  present  re- 
presentative of  the  family  is  W.  Henderson  Somer- 
ville, Esq.  of  Fingask  and  Whitccroft.§ 

Mr.  Veitch's  two  eldest  sons,  William  and  Samuel, 
were  sent  to  him  when  he  was  in  Holland,  and  he  Left 
them  behind  him  to  prosecute  their  education  at  one  of 
the  Dutch  universities.  Their  parents  had  destined 
them  for  the  church,  but  the  young  men  chose  the 
army,  and  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  over  to 
England  in  1688,  they  held  commissions  under  him.^f 
Both  of  them  served  in  Flanders  during  the  war  with 
France,  which  broke  out  after  the  Revolution.  Wil- 
liam was  a  lieutenant  in  Angus's  or  the  Cameronian 
regiment,  and  was  wounded  in  1692,  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  in  which  his  colonel,  the  earl  of  Angus, 
along  with  many  of  his  brave  comrades,  was  killed. 
44  On  the  day  after  the  battle,  he  wrote  to  his  father, 
that  he  was  shot  through  the  left  cheek,  an  inch  below 
the  eye,  and  the  ball  falling  into  his  mouth,  he  spat  it 
out.-  The  marks  of  the  Mood  from  the  wound  were 
upon  his  letter."  **  Referring  to  the  battle  of  Landen 
or  Nerwinden,  which  was  fought  in  1693,  Mrs.  Veitch 
says :  "  Word  came,  that  King  William  and  the  King 
of  France  were  going  to  fight ;  and  my  two  eldest  sons 
being  in  the  camp,  when  I  heard  that  there  were  so 
many  killed,  I  was  in  great  fear.  Near  five  weeks 
after,  they  sent  a  letter,  telling  that  they  were  both 
living."  ft  On  the  termination  of  the  war  by  the  peace 
of  Ryswtck  in  1697,  William  reached  home,  after  es- 
caping from  the  most  imminent  danger  from  ship- 
wreck. His  brother  Samuel  lay  dangerously  ill  la 
Holland,  but  recovering  soon  after,  joined  the  family 
at  Dumfries4t 

At  the  time  of  their  return,  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  was  engrossed  with  the  projected  set- 
tlement of  a  colony  in  South  America,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Indian  and  African  Company,  which  had 
been  incorporated  two  years  before  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment.||(l  The  scheme  originated  with  William  Pater- 
son,  a  Scotsman  possessed  of  true  genius,  united  to 
great  personal  modesty  and  simplicity  of  character, 


*  Narrative  attached  to  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  family; 
and  Record  of  Kirk-session  for  Feb.  2, 1721. 

f  The  title  of  the  work  is — *•  Two  Sermons  preached  before 
his  Majestie's  High  Commissioner  and  the  Estates  of  Parlia- 
ment. By  the  appointment  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Lothian 
and  Tweeddale.  Upon  Sabbath,  the  7th  of  May,  1693.  Unto 
which  is  subjoined,  the  Sermon  preached  at  the  opening  up  of 
the  Synod,  May  2, 1693.  By  Mr.  William  Vetch,  Minister  of 
Peebles.  From  Haggai  ii.  4,  and  Col.  iv.  17.  Edinburgh: 
Printed  by  John  Reid.  Anno  1693."  12mo.  Dedicated  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  High  Commissioner. — A  copy  of 
this  book  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Steven,  a  young 
roan  who  has  already  discovered  a  laudable,  and  not  very  com- 
mon, curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  is  a  licentiate. 

|  In  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  family,  it  is  stated  that  Eben- 
ezer,  son  of  Elizabeth  Veitch,  married  a  sister  of  Macdowal  of 
French,  afterwards  earl  of  Dumfries. 

||  "February  23,  1699.  Baptised  William,  lawful  son  of 
James  Young  of  GoolihiU  and  Sarah  Veitch,  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Veitch."    (Records  of  Kirk-Session  of  Dumfries.) 

6  Notes  on  family  Bible;  and  Genealogical  Tree. 

f  Mrs.  Veitch's  Mem.  p.  9, 32. 

••  Ibid  j>.  56.         ft  Ibid.  p.  61, 62.  \\  Ibid.  p.  61. 

H||  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  «.  377. 
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who  selected  a  spot  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darfrn,  where 
the  land  separating  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  narrowest,  ub  the  site  of  a  colony  of  his  coun- 
en»  which  proimaud,  to  his  eager  and  discriminate 
lye,  to  become  ihs  emporium  of  the  commerce  of 
world »  All  classes  of  the  nation  embarked  eagerly 
_  this  scheme,  some  actuated  by  the  hope  of  making 
•  fortune t  and  others  by  the  nobler  wish  of  promoting 
thfl  honour  of  their  country  and  extending  the  gospel. 
Among  others,  William  and  Samuel  Veitch  offered 
tbtir  personal  services,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  forces  which  the  company  were  authorised 
by  their  charier  to  raise.  Though  William  Veitch 
had,  in  addition  to  his  rank  in  the  array,  received  a 
commission  to  act  as  one  of  the  council  fur  govern  Uijt 
the  colony,  and  has  taken  the  oath  of  office,  he  was 
prevented  from  going  out  with  the  first  expedition** 
II lit  kit  brother  Samuel  went  in  inn  fleet,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  ship*  and  two  yachts,  and  sailed  from 
Leith  Reads  about  the  17th  of"  July,  1698,  having  on 
board  1200  men,  of  whom  300  were  gentlemen,  J  On 
the  3d  cf  November  they  landed  between  Porlohello 
Bed  Carlhagejia,  at  a  fine  harbour,  four  miles  from  the 
Golden  Island  ;  aud  baring  taken  poi session  of  the 
country,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Caledo- 
nia, proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fort  and  a 
town,  called  Fort  St,  Andrew  and  New  Edinburgh.  J 
They  made  it  ihetr  earliest  business  to  establish  friend* 
ly  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  native 
tribes ;  [|  and  afterwards  sent  deputations  to  the  Span- 
ish authorities  at  Panama  and  Carthagerca,  to  jntimute 
their  wish  to  live  with  them  on  terms  of  amily  and  re- 
ciprocal intercourse,^  The  proclamation  of  the  coun- 
eiU  made  at  New  Edinburgh,  on  the  98th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 698,  presents  us  with  the  singular  and  interesting 
fact,  of  the  Erst  colony  established  by  any  European 
leople  on  liberal  principles  as  to  trade,  policy,  and  re- 
ig r on .    The  1  ol tow t n g  are  extracts  from  i t . 

**  We  do  hereby  publish  and  declare,  That  all  man- 
ner of  persona  of  what  nation  or  people  soever,  are  and 
shall  from  hence-forward  be  equally  free  and  alike 
capable  of  the  said  properties,  privileges,  protections, 
immunities,  and  rights  of  government  granted  unto  us ; 
and  the  merchants  nnd  merchants*  ships  of  all  nations, 
may  freely  come  to  and  trade  with  us,  without  being 
liable  iu  their  persons,  goods,  or  effeets,  to  any  man- 
ner of  capture,  confiscation,  seizure*  forfeiture,  attach- 
ment, arrest,  restraint,  or  prohibition,  for  or  by  reason 


B 


to 
rltfrifier 


*  In  a  ictirriluus  pamphk-l,  by  one  who  hud  been  a  surgeon 
aboard  the  lire  I  in  the  first  expeditinn,  and  who  afterward* 
hired  himself  to  the  English  a*  *  writer  Bj^aUHt  the.  Scots  col* 
oov,  Fateraon  and  the  conns*  llors  are  treated  with  the  motl  i^- 
Boraxi i  a nd  low  ab ate  .    ' '  V etc h ,  a  man  o t'  no  t rod  e ,  tj ut  ad  van ced 

thi*  post  on  the  account  hi  a  father  wn*  a  godly  mini  iter,  and  a 

jrifier  of  God,  I  think,  in  the  Grats-marKrL    — Veach, 

Semg  sick  of  the  voyage,  itayeri  b!  home;  und  on  Chit  orc**iou 
William  Pateraon  wai  a*iun»ed  into  the  senate  in  Veach't  place, 
ifler  we  had  got  no  far  as  the  Madera "i  an  oar  voyage, —  f  had 
almost  forgot  to  tell  yon  of  our  clergy*  with  whom  I  ought,  in 
good  manner*,  to  have  begun,  Two  nitnintert,  with  a  journey- 
man to  taka  up  the  psnlru*  were  coinmiHioned  by  the  General: 
Alterably*  with  full  instruction*,  t  suppose,  to  dig  pose  of  the 
Bibles  am  one  the  Indian?. —  English  Hiblei.  150(1;  periwig*, 
4Q00,  *onic  long,  tome  short,  C&iiipaigpi,  Spnuiah  bob*,  and 
natural  ones,"  k£.  (Defence  of  the  Scot*  abdi^ut'mg  Duciin. 
p.  22,  :14— 37.) 

t  Caledonia  Papers*  #erie»  i.  art.  1.  3*4:  MSS,  in  Advocate! 
Library,  Jac.  V.  J,  13,  Captain,  State  Papent  p.  393,  Mrt. 
Veitch 'i  Mum.  p.  €9.  The  fleet  was  composed  of  the  Caledo- 
nia. St.  Andrew,  and  Unicorn,  company's  alii  pa,  and  Dolphin 
and  Endeavour,  advice  yachts  or  tender*. 

f  Caled,  Papers,  aec  i>  art,  17. 

(1  Ibid.  *er.  S.  art.  3B*  Act,  Pari.  Scot.  t.  249,  BJatOfff 
of  Caledonia,  by  a  Gentleman  lately  arrived,  p.  21—34,  Load. 
1693.  r 

&  Letter  from  Council  of  Cafedonia  to  the  Governor  of  San- 
fa  Maria,  Feb-  IS,  1699:  CaieiL  Papers,  sci\  ir  Hrt.  16.  Address 
of  Count- it  of  Caledonia  to  his  Majesty ;  Collection  of  Ad- 
drca»ei,  fct\  p.  15.  Faterion'i  Letter  to  a  Friend  iu  Huston, 
Feb.  IB,  irJSHL  Enquiry  into  Can***  of  the  Miscarriage  of  the 
Jkola  Colony  al  Dariea,  p.  74. 


cf  any  em  burg of  breach  of  the  pence,  letters  of  mark, 
or  reprisals,  declaration  of  war  with  any  foreign  prince, 
potentate,  or  stale,  or  upon  any  other  account  or  pre- 
tence whatsoever. 

*'  And  we  do  hereby  not  only  grant,  concede,  arid 
declare  a  general  boo  eqnal  freedom  of  government 
and  trade  to  those  of  all  nation*,  who  shall  hereafter 
be  of,  or  concerned  with  us ;  but  also  a  full  and  free 
liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  so  as  the 
game  be  not  understood  to  allow,  connive  at,  or  i o- 
dulpje  the  blaspheming  of  God's  holy  name,  or  any 
of  his  divine  attributes  i  or  of  the  unhaUowmg  or  pro- 
faning the.  Sabbath  day, 

**  And  finally,  as  the  best  and  surest  means  to  fee- 
der any  government  successful *  durable,  and  happy,  it 
shall  (by  the  help  of  Almighty  God)  be  e*er  <>nr  con- 
stant and  chiefcet  care  that  all  our  further  constitutions, 
laws,  and  ordinances,  be  consonant  and  agreeable  to 
the  Holy  Scrip! are,  right  reason,  and  the  examples  of 
the  wisest  and  ju&te&t  nations,  that  from  the  righteous- 
ness thereof,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  and  expect 
the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  increase,"  * 

The  founders  of  the  colony  may  he  thought  to  hare 
hnve  carried  their  ideas  of  liberty  rather  too  far  is 
S'.me  things,  or,  at  least,  not  to  have  attended  duly  to 
what  was  expedient  in  the  case  of  a  new  establish- 
ment, eon»Uung  of  persona  entirely  unacquainted  with 
one  another,  and  strangers  to  the  measures  which  wen? 
essentia)  to  their  safety  and  subsistence,  aii  circumstan- 
ces so  peculiar  and  so  unlike  to  those  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  placed.  The  council  were  author- 
ised, or  rather  instructed,  to  call  a  parlmmenJ.  The 
fifth  article  of  the  constitution  rune  in  the  follow  tug 
termor — **  That  after  their  landing  and  settlement  as 
aforesaid,  they  (the  council)  shall  el  as*  and  divide  the 
wlhilo  freemen,  inhabitants  of  the  said  colony,  into 
districts,  each  district  to  contain  at  least  fifty,  and  not 
exceeding  sixty  freemen,  inhabitants,  who  shall  elect 
yearly  any  one  freeman,  inhabitant,  whom  they  shall 
think  fit  to  represent  them  in  a  parliament  or  council- 
general  of  the  said  colony  ;  which  parliament  shall  be 
called  or  adjourned  by  the  said  council  as  they  see 
cause,  and  being  so  constitute,  may,  with  consent  of 
the  said  council,  make  and  enact  such  rules,  ordinan- 
ces, and  constitutions,  and  impose  such  taxes,  as  they 
shall  think  fit  and  needful  for  the  good  establishment, 
improvement,  and  support  of  the  said  colony  ;  pro- 
tiding  always  they  lay  no  farther  duties  or  imposition* 
of  trade  than  what  is  here  under  expressed."  f     The 

£arl tatnent  actually  met,  and  had  at  least  two  sessions, 
hiring  the  first  session,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1699, 
it  enacted  thirty-four  laws  for  the  regulation  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice  in  the  colony*  Along  with  a  de- 
sire to  preserve  a  high  tone  of  public  morals,  they  dis- 
cover great  jealousy  in  guarding  personal  liberty.  The 
violation  of  women,  though  belonging  to  an  enemy,  it 
made  capital.  The  plundering  of  Indians  is  to  bi 
punished  as  theft.  Ingratitude  is  stigmatised*  ■*  No 
man  shall  be  confined  or  detained  prisoner  for  above 
the  space  of  three  months,  without  being  brought 
to  n  lawful  trial,"  In  all  cases  criminal,  no  judg- 
ment shall  pass  against  any  man  **  without  the  cos- 
sent  and  concurrence  of  a  jury  of  fifteen  fit  persons*" 
The  person  of  a  freeman  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
restraint  whatever  for  debt,  **  unless  there   shall  be 


*  Caled.  Paper*,  ter,  i.  art,  4, 

t  Ibid,  itr.  i.  art,  4.  After  January  1 ,  1702,  import*  of 
European,  Attan,  nr  African  goodi,  id  chtpa  of  Scotland  $r 
the  colony*  thai!  pay  S  per  cent,  ami  in  other  ship*  S  per  cc at. 
Import*  of  the  growth  and  product  of  American  plantation*,  of 
whnl  nation  toever,  1  per  cent  Export*  of  growth  of  Alia, 
Afrira,  or  America,  ifi  Scot*  or  colonial  P#*4eli,  ihall  pay  3  per 
rent,  and  in  other  vessels  4  per  cent.  After  referring  l*2*hb 
of  the  land*,  and  of  prenou*  metal*,  itonci*  and  wood.  ue*H- 
Ijthing,  and  wreck*.  '*  the  company  commuuifnte  to  the  colonr, 
and  it*  dependencrM  which  it  o>ay  plant*  all  their  privilege* 
i  acc&red  by  act  of  parliament/'  (Ibid.) 
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fraud  or  the  design  thereof,  or  wilful  or  apparent  breaeh 
of  trust,  misapplication,  or  concealment,  first  proved 
upon  him."  * 

On  the  subject  of  the  parliament,  Mackay,  one  of  the 
counsellors,  writes  to  the  secretary  of  the  directors, 
"  We  found  the  inconvenience  of  calling  a  parliament, 
and  of  telling  the  inhabitants  that  they  were  freemen 
so  soon.  They  had  not  the  true  notion  of  liberty  :  the 
thoughts  of  it  made  them  insolent,  and  ruined  com- 
mand. You  know  that  it's  expressly  in  the  encourage- 
ments, that  they  are  to  serve  three  years,  and  at  the 
three  years'  end  to  have  a  division  of  land."  Maokay 
accordingly  signified  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  parlia- 
ment should  not  be  convoked  till  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod.f  One  great  objection  to  that  measure,  and  in- 
deed the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  colony,  was 
the  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  settlers.  No 
care  had  been  taken  in  their  selection.  The  young 
men  of  birth,  who  formed  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  colony,  were  unfit  for  commanding,  and  too  proud 
to  submit  to  authority.  And,  among  the  lower  orders 
were  many  Highlanders  and  others  who  had  taken  part 
against  the  Revolution,  and  were  induced  to  join  the 
expedition  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  at 
home.  The  idle,  the  unprincipled,  and  profligate,  were 
at  no  loss  to  find  persons  to  recommend  them  among 
the  numerous  holders  of  shares  in  the  company.  Nor 
were  the  persons  nominated  as  counsellors,  and  espe- 
cially such  of  them  as  were  naval  officers,  qualified 
for  thai  situation.  It  was  not  until  after  a  long  strug- 
gle that  Paterson  prevailed  on  his  colleagues  to  exer- 
cise the  right  vested  in  them,  by  assuming  other  indi- 
viduals into  the  government  along  with  them,  of  whom 
Samuel  Veitch  was  one.±  "  There  was  not  one  of  the 
old  council  fitted  for  government,  and  things  were 
gone  too  far  before  the  new  took  place."  || 

That  the  Spaniards  would  be  jealous  of  a  colony 
planted  so  near  their  possessions,  and  would  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  weaken  and  extirpate  it,  was 
what  the  Scots  were  prepared  for ;  but  they  did  not 
expect  the  same  treatment  from  the  Dutch,  whose 
Stadtholder  they  had  lately  made  a  king,  or  (which 
was  still  more  galling)  from  their  neighbours  and 
brethren,  the  English.  Sir  Paul  Rycaiit,  the  English 
resident  at  Hamburgh,  had  opposed  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  that  town  and  the  Scottish  company  ;§ 
and  the  governors  of  Jamaica  and  the  other  plantations 
of  England  in  the  West  Indies  and  North  America, 
bow  issued  proclamations,  prohibiting  all  intercourse 
with  the  colonists  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  them  with  provisions  or  necessaries  of  any  kind, 
and  tending  to  excite  the  Spaniards  against  them  as 
unauthorised  intruders  on  their  possessions.^  To 
these  discouragements,  and  the  alarm  of  an  attack 
from  Panama,  were  added  the  difficulties  which  every 
infant  colony  must  struggle  with,  and  for  which  the 
most  of  the  settlers,  both  of  the  better  and  poorer  class, 
were  ill  prepared.  A  great  part  of  the  provisions 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  was  found  to  be 
bad  ;  it  was  necessary  to  put  them  on  short  allowance ; 
the  diseases  to  which  Europeans  are  incident  in  a  tro- 
pical climate  made  their  appearance ;  a  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination broke  out ;  and  a  conspiracy,  having  for  its 
object  the  seizing  of  one  of  the  vessels  and  leaving  the 

*  Caled.  Paper*,  ser.  ii.  art.  37.  This  curious  document  will 
be  found  at  length  in  the  Appendix. 

f  Ibid.  ser.  ii.  art.  4.  Mackay '•  letter  was  written  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  parli am eut  had  been  called  soon  after  be  left  the 
colony. 

t  Peterson's  Report  to  the  Directors,  on  his  return:  Caled. 
Papers,  ser.  ii.  art.  20. 

I)  Paterson  to  Shields,  Edinb.  Feb.  6,  1700:  Ibid.  ser.  hi. 
art.  54. 

$  Collection  of  Addresses,  Memorials,  &c.  relating  to  the 
Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  p.  4— 
32.    Act.  Pari.  Scot.  x.  242,  243. 

f  Collection,  ut  supra,  p.  77—90.    Act  Pari.  Scot  x.  251. 


colony,  and  in  which  some  of  the  counsellors  were  in- 
volved, was  discovered.* 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  Paterson  had  proposed  send* 
ing  captain  Veitch  home  to  represent  their  situation  to 
the  directors  ;  but  he  was  overruled,  and  a  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton was  sent,  which  proved  a  great  injury  to  the  col- 
ony, as  he  was  "  accomptant-general,  and  the  only  per- 
son fit  for  that  employment  and  for  the  management 
of  the  cargoes,  at  this  time  in  disorder."!  After  the 
assumption  of  new  counsellors  in  March  following,  the 
discontents  were  checked,  and  the  council  dispatched 
Mackay,  one  of  their  own  number,  to  Britain,  with  an 
address  to  his  Majesty,  and  a  pressing  request  to  the 
directors  to  send  out  with  all  expedition  supplies  of 
provision,  ammunition,  and  men.}:  But  no  word  ar- 
riving from  home,  and  the  internal  state  of  the  colony 
becoming  worse,  the  council  suffered  themselves  to  be 
hurried  into  the  dastardly  resolution  of  evacuating  the 
settlement,  which  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  33d  of 
June,  1699,  within  eight  months  from  the  time  that 
they  had  taken  possession  of  it||  This  was  a  blow 
which  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  vigorous  intellect  of 
Paterson.  When  the  minute  of  council  agreeing  to 
this  step  was  brought  to  him  to  sign,  he  was  on  board 
the  Unicorn,  to  which  he  had  been  conveyed  some  days 
before,  in  a  high  fever,  brought  on  by  vexation  at  the 
weakness  of  his  colleagues,  and  grief  at  the  sudden 
frustration  of  his  sanguine  hopes.§  The  depression  of 
his  spirits  continued  after  the  fever  had  abated  ;%  but 
having  recovered  the  tone  of  his  mind  at  New  York, 
he  sailed  for  Scotland  to  make  his  report  to  the  com- 
pany, and  give  them  his  best  advice  in  the  further  pros- 
ecution of  their  undertaking.  Samuel  Veitch,  who 
accompanied  him  from  Darien,  remained  at  New  York, 
a  circumstance  which  appears  to  have  made  an  unfa- 
vourable impression  on  the  minds  of  the  directors.** 
His  conduct,  in  subsequently  declining  to  accompany 
his  comrade  Drummond,  even  after  he  had  heard  that 
his  brother  was  on  the  passage  to  Darien,  (gives  ground 
to  believe  that,  though  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  he 
was  deficient  in  that  political  courage  and  resolution 
which  were  requisite  for  discharging  the  difficult  trust 
committed  to  hira.ft 

After  hearing  from  the  council  of  Caledonia,  the  di- 
rectors lost  no  time  in  sending  out  the  requisite  sup- 
plies for  their  colony.  They  nad  previously  sent  dis- 
patches and  provisions  by  a  brig  which  sailed  from  the 
Clyde  on  the  24th  of  February  1699,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately never  reached  the  place  of  its  destination.^ 


*  Letter  from  the  Council  of  Caledonia  to  the  Directors, 
April  21. 1699:  Caled.  Papers,  ser.  ii.  art.  13. 

f  Paterson 's  Report  to  the  Directors,  Dec.  19, 1699:  Caled. 
Paper*,  ser.  ii.  art.  20. 

I  Ibid.  "  Samuel  Veach"  signs  the  council's  address, sent  by 
Mackay,  wfe>  left  the  colony  "  on  the  10th  or  11th  of  April/* 
Collection  of  Addresses,  &c.  p.  76. 

II  Caled.  Papers,  ser.  i.  71. 

{  ••  Captain  Thomas  Drummond  and  captain  Samuel  Veitch 
had  met  with  Pennycook  and  Campbell,  and  held  their  last 
council,  (June  18.)  and  brought  orders  to  Paterson  to  sign  for 
their  departure  by  Boston  to  Scotland."  (Caled.  Papers,  ser.  ii. 
art.  20.) 

IT  "  Sept.  29,  1699. — Meantime  the  grief  has  broke  Mr. 
Paterson 's  heart  and  hrain;  and  now's  he's  a  child,  they  may 
do  what  they  will  for  him.  (Letter  from  J.  Borland,  Boston: 
Caled.  Papers,  ser.  ii.  art.  19.) 

•*  Caled.  Papers,  ser.  i.  art.  74.  In  this  paper  the  Directors 
say,  "  Capt.  Sam.  Veitch  having  thought  lit  to  stay  behind  at 
New  York,  and  giving  us  but  shuffling  accounts  of  these  mat- 
ters, (the  cargo)  we  wish  that  Capt.  Drummond,  who  was  the 
only  other  counsellor  there,  would  give  us  the  best  light  he  can 
into  that  matter. 

ff  "  Mr.  Samuel  Veatch  acquainted  me  (says  Paterson)  that 
he  would  look  after  the  effects  put  ashore— and  that  by  that 
means  he  would  bo  in  readiness  to  go  back  to  the  colony  when 
he  should  receive  the  company's  orders.**    (Caled.  Papers,  ser. 

ft  Secret  Committee  of  the  Council  General  to  the  Council 
of  Caledonia :  Caled.  Papers,  ser.  ii.  art.  5.  Borland's  History 
of  Darien,  p.  22, 26. 
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Gn  the  arriral  of  Hamilton,  Jamioson  of  the  Olive- 
Branch,  accompanied  by  another  vessel,  containing 
300  roc ru its,  well  equipped  with  provisions,  anus,  and 
ammunition,  was  dispatched  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion.* He  was  followed  by  a  larger  fleet,  consisting 
of  four  ships,  and  containing  1300  men,  which  sailed 
from  the  Isle  of  Bute  on  the  24th  of  September  1699, 
nod  reached  Caledonia  Bay  on  the  30th  of  Not  ember  4 
With  this  flaet  William  Vwitch  went  out,  to  the  Rising 
Sun,  commanded  by  James  Gibson,  and  in  the  double 
capacity  of  captain  and  a  member  of  the  council  *i  The 
directors  also  sent  ofF  individuals,  by  different  convey- 
ances, with  bills  of  credit  for  the  use  of  the  colony*]] 
But  providence  frowned  on  all  their  attempts.  The 
recruits  in  the  OUve-Bmnch  and  her  consort,  finding 
the  settlement  deserted,  determined  to  repossess  it,  and 
await  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  which  was  to  follow  ;  but 
one  of  their  vessels  having  been  burnt  in  the  harbour, 
they  relinquished  the  attempt,  and  set  sail  for  Jamai- 
ca^ When  the  fleet  arrived*  thoee  who  were  on 
board  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  The 
prospect  was  indeed  sufficiently  discouraging  to  per- 
sons who  expected  to  find  a  colony  planted,  and  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  huts  were  burned  down;  the 
fort  dismantled  and  dilapidated  ;  the  ground  which  had 
boon  cleared,  was  again  overgrown  with  shrubs  and 
weeds;  and  all  the  tools  and  instruments  of  husbandry 
were  taken  awsy.^T  A  general  demand  to  be  immedi- 
ately conducted  home  was  raised  in  the  ships,  which 
was  encouraged  by  Byres,  one  of  the  most  forward 
and  bustling  members  of  the  council ;  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  captain  Witch  prevailed  on 
his  col  leagues  to  land  the  men,**  In  this  be  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Thomas  Drum  mood,  an  enterpri- 
sing officer  and  one  of  the  former  counsellors,  who, 
having  Warned  at  New  York  that  supplies  were  on 
their  way  from  Scotland,  bad  returned  to  the  colony  in 
a  sloop  with  provisions,  and  collected  six  or  seven  res- 
olute fellows  belonging  lo  the  Olive- Branch,  who  had 
determined  to  remain  in  the  place,  and  live  among  the 
natives  until  the  Rising  Sun's  party  should  arrive, 1 1 

As  the  Spaniards  had  openly  testified  their  hostility 
to  the  colony  by  sending  troops  against  the  former  set- 
tlers,^ and  were  now  busily  employed  in  preparations 
for  invading  it,  Drummond  proposed  to  anticipate  them 
by  an  immediate  attack  on  Porto  Bl-Uo,  which  they 
could  easily  reduce.  This  bold  measure  would  have 
inspired  the  colonists  with  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  supplied  them  with  the  resources  which  they  were 
most  in  want  of.  It  met  with  the  approbation  of  Veilcht 
but  was  defeated  by  the  timidity  of  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  by  the  factions  disposition  of  Byres,  who 
delighted  to  thwart  the  views  of  Drommond,  and  who, 
taking  advantage  of  certain  words  in  the  instructions 
of  the  directors,  rendered  ambiguous  by  the.recent  de- 


*  Sailed  from  With,  May  12T  1699.  Co  led,  Puptrt,  i«r.  il 
art.  14. 

+  Caled.  Pap*r*.  *er.  il  art.  30*  The  8*et  ccmaisttd  of  the 
Rising  Sun,  Hope,  Duke  Hntuiltofi,  and  Hope  of  Borrowslon* 
netf-  Just  ai  they  were  about  to  set  sail,  intelligence  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  colony  reached  the  Director!,  who  seot  an 
eapren  to  itop  them;  bat  they,  M  for  rea*nof  belt  In  awn  to 
thdJiiMlvet,"  had  aaijed  hastily,  twenty -four  hours  before  Mao 
kijt  one  of  the  former  cotiniellorv,  could  reach  Bute  with  ad* 
ditional  in*  I  ructions  [bunded  on  hit  local  knowledge.  (Ibid, 
i«r.  i,  art.  74.) 

%  Ibid,  aer+  i.  art,  S3.     Mn.  VeUch't  Mem.  p*  71, 

Q  Ibid,  Short  and  Impartial  View,  ph  9—13, 

|[  Gated.  Pa  pert,  *er.  i,  art  74.   Borland  'j  History  of  Darien, 

p.ia. 

f   Borland,  p.  3d. 

»•  Caled-  Paperi,  ier.  iii.  art.  €7, 

tf  CaleJ.  Pttpen,  ier,  ir  art,  8.  Borland,  S5,  30,  34*  The 
court  of  director!  expreued  their  warmest  approbation  of 
M  these  gentlemen1!  frankoett  and  merit,  in  having  to  jo  it  and 
tender  a  regrvrd  to  the  honour  of  their  conntrj,  and  the  interest 
of  otjr  company  and  colony,**  (Caled.  Pa  pern,  «r+  \.  art,  74.) 

H  Captain  Jatnes  Montgomery  defeated  a  party  of  Spaniard* 
within  tne  territories  of  the  Indian  captain  iWro,  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1693.  Caled.  Pip.  irr.  JL  art.  S. 


sertton  of  the  settlement,  succeeded  in  excluding  bin 
from  the  council.* 

Two  ministers,  Messrs,  James  and  Scot,  bad  been 
sent  out  with  the  first  expedition,  one  of  whom  died  en 
the  passage,  and  the  other  sonn  aittr  bis  arrival  al 
Daritn.  The  council  having  written  home  to  the  di- 
rectors, regretting  the  death  of  their  ministers,  and 
begging  that  others  migfht  be  sent  to  supply  their 
place,  the  commission  of  Ibe  general  assembly,  at  the 
particular  desire  of  the  board  of  director**  missioned 
the  well-known  Mr.  Alexander  Shields,  and  three 
other  ministers,  who  sat  Jed  in  the  last  fleet.}  They 
u'iri:  instructed,  on  their  srrivhl,  with  the  advice  and 
concurrence?  of  the  gorimment,  to  set  apart  a  day  for 
solemn  thanksgiving ;  to  form  themselves  Into  a  pres- 
bytery t  to  ordain  elders  end  deacons  ;  and  to  divide 
the  colony  into  parishes,  that  so  each  minister  might 
have  a  particular  charge.  After  which  it  was  recom- 
mended to  them,  "  so  soon  as  they  should  find  the  ccl- 
ony  in  case  for  it,  to  assemble  the  whole  Christian  in* 
habitants,  and  keep  a  day  together  for  solemn  prayer 
and  fasting,  and  with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  seri- 
ousness to  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  their  God,  and  dedU 
cate  themselves  and  the  land  to  the  Lord/1  Tiny 
were  also  particularly  instructed  to  "  labour  among  the 
natives,  for  their  instruction  and  conversion,  as  they 
should  have  access. "J  The  circumstances  in  which 
they  fonnd  the  colony,  precluded  them  from  thinking 
of  carrying  the  most  of  these  instructions  into  ei*-cu* 
tioo,  Two  of  them,  however,  preached  on  land,  and 
one  of  litem  on  board  the  Rising  Sun,  every  S;ihbath  ; 
but  the  irreligion  and  licentiousness,  which  prevailed 
among  the  colonists,  in  addition  to  the  unfavourable 
aspect  of  their  external  affairs,  oppressed  their  spirits, 
and  p  art  ly  sed  th  e  ir  exertion  s.  Th  ey  und  e  rt  oo  k  a  j  ou t - 
noy  into  the  interior,  in  company  with  lieutenant  Titru- 
bull,  who  had  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, with  a  view  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
natives;  and  having  spent  some  nights  With  them  in 
their  cabins,  brought  back  the  first  word  to  the  colony 
of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniard  a.  || 

When  apprised  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  direc* 
tors  felt  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  those,  w  bo,  on  such 
slight  grounds,  had  left  the  settlement  desolate,  and 
"whose  glory"  (to  use  their  own  emphatic  language) 
*  it  would  have  beeu  to  have  perished  (here  rather  than 
to  have  abandoned  it  so  shamefully/1  In  their  letter* 
to  the  new  counsellors  and  officers  they  implored  them 
to  keep  the  example  of  their  predecessors  before  their 
eves  as  a  beacon,  and  lo  avoid  those  ruinous  dissen- 
sions and  disgraceful  vices  on  which  they  had  w^reeked 
so  hopeful  an  enterprise.  They  blame  the  old  council 
fur  deserting  the  place,  **  without  ever  calling  a  parlia- 
ment or  genera)  meeting  of  the  colony,  or  consulting 
their  inclinations  in  the  least,  but  commanding  them  to 
a  blind  and  implicit  obedience;  which  is  more  than 
they  ever  can  be  answTerable  for,  Wherefore  (con- 
tinue they)  we  desire  you  wuuld  constitute  a  parlia- 
ment, whose  advice  you  are  to  take  in  all  important 
matters.  And  in  the  mean  time  you  are  to  acquaint 
the  officers  and  planters  with  the  constitutions,  and  the 
few  additional  ones  sent  with  Mr.  Mackay,  that  all  and 
every  person  in  the  colony  may  know  their  duty,  ad- 


*  Queries  br  Drunimond,  in  his  accuMitinn  of  Byres:  Caled, 
Papers,  ser.  i.  art.  HB,  Borland,  44-  The  rommiti«#  appointed 
by  the  board  of  director  to  inquire  into  (hii  affair  decided 
against  Bjret,  and  appealed,  nrnong  other  proofi,  to  the  Jeiten 
or  ShieJdt.  Caled.  Paper*,  *er.  iii.  art.  44.  He  sfarttaidi  at- 
tempted, but  without  *urrc»,  to  vindicate  In*  conduct,  in  "  A 
I x- Iter  to  at  Friend  in  Edinburgh  from  Rotterdam — by  Jatnea 
Byre*;"  printed  anno  1702.  Bjret  wu  a  merchant/  Caled, 
Pap,  aer.  iii,  art,  4% 

f  Caled.  r*»|Hrt,  ier,  il.  art.  7.  31,  32.  Letter*  Robert  Wy- 
lie  to  Mr,  Shields  MSS,  in  Adrocatee  Libmr\\  Rob.  IIL  3,  6, 
art  145.     Borlund,  22,  34. 

I  Copy  of  the  Comroisilon  to  the  Preibyterr  of  Caledonia, 
in  Borland,  p,  34-^ 37. 

||  C«led,  Paper*,  »*r.  iii.  art.  43,    Borland,  38,40, 4«— 49. 
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yantages,  and  priyilegea."*  Alarmed  at  the  accounts 
which  they  soon  after  received  from  Darien,  the  coun- 
cil-general of  the  company  dispatched  a  proclamation, 
declaring  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  any  person  of  what- 
ever degree  inhabiting  the  colony,  not  only  to  protest 
against,  but  to  disobey  and  oppose,  any  resolution  to 
desert  the  colony ;  "  and  that  it  shall  be  death  either 
publicly  or  privately  to  move,  deliberate,  or  reason 
upon"  any  such  desertion  or  surrender,  without  special 
order  from  the  council-general  for  that  effect.  And 
they  order  and  require  the  council  of  Caledonia  to  pro- 
claim this  solemnly,  as  they  shall  be  answerable,  f 
But  before  these  orders  were  issued,  the  event  which 
the  company  dreaded  so  much  had  taken  place. 

Though  the  men  were  now  busily  employed  in  re- 
building the  huts  and  repairing  the  fort,  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  discourage  the  work  continued  to  be  made  in 
the  council,  by  the  faction  which  sought  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  settlement.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  cap- 
tain Veitch  was  allowed  to  protest  against  some  of  their 
resolutions  ;%  and  for  opposing  them  with  warmth,  cap- 
tain Drummond  was  laid  under  arrest.  Speaking  of 
the  latter,  Mr.  Shields  says, — "  Under  God  it  is  owing 
to  him,  and  the  prudence  of  captain  Veitch,  that  wc 
have  staid  here  so  long,  which  was  no  small  difficulty 
to  accomplish. "H  And  in  another  letter,  written  a  few 
days  after,  he  says, — "  If  we  had  not  met  with  him, 
(Drummond,)  at  our  arrival,  we  had  never  settled  in 
this  place :  Byres  and  Lindsay  being  averse  from  it, 
and  designing  to  discourage  it,  from  the  very  first : 
Gibson  being  indifferent,  if  he  get  his  pipe  and  dram : 
only  Veitch  resolved  to  promote  it,  who  was  all  along 
Drummond's  friend,  and  concurred  with  his  proposal 
to  send  men  against  the  Spaniards  at  first,  and  took 
the  patronizing  of  his  cause  as  long  as  he  could  conve- 
niently, but  with  such  caution  and  prudence,  as  to 
avoid  and  prevent  animosity  and  faction,  (which  he 
saw  unavoidable,)  threatening  the  speedier  dissolution 
of  this  interest,  if  he  should  insist  on  the  prosecution 
of  that  plea,  and  in  opposition  to  that  speat  that  was 
running  against  Drummond.  But  now  Fa  nab  f  com- 
ing, who  was  Drummond's  comrade  and  fellow-officer 
in  Lorn's  regiment  in  Flanders,  he  is  set  at  liberty ."$ 

In  the  mean  time  the  Spanish  troops  from  Panama 
and  Santa  Maria  advanced  by  land  against  the  colo- 
ny, being  conducted  through  the  woods  by  Indians  and 
Negroes.  Captain  Campbell  of  Fanab,  at  the  head  of 
200  men,  drove  them  back  in  a  skirmish  in  which  he 
was  wounded ;  but  a  fleet  of  eleven  ships,  under  the 
command  of  Don  Juan  Pimienta,  the  governor  of  Car- 
thagena,  having  blockaded  the  harbour,  and  landed  a 
reinforcement  at  some  distance,  they  again  advanced, 
and  invested  the  fort.**  Being  cut  ofT  from  water,  re- 
duced by  sickness,  and  in  despair  of  relief  from  home, 
the  garrison  were  loud  in  their  demands  for  a  capitu- 
lation, to  which  the  council  were  constrained  to  agree. 
Accordingly  captain  Veitch,  being  duly  authorised  by 
his  colleagues,  entered  into  a  capitulation  with  the 
Spanish  commander,  to  evacuate  the  settlement  on 


Pa, 


*  Caled.  Papers,  ier.  i.  art.  74. 

f  The  proclamation  bean  to  have  been  "Given  at  the  Com- 

iny's  house  in  Edinburgh,  the  3d  day  of  June,  1700.'*  Caled. 
'apers,  ser.  i.  art.  69.  "  The  unaccountable  manner  In  which 
your  predecessors  left  the  settlement  has  been— detestable  to 
this  nation  in  general,  and  to  oar  company  in  particular,"  say 
the  directors  to  the  council.  Ibid.  ser.  i.  art.  93.  Owing  to  the 
"  unaccountable  conduct  and  intolerable  insolence  in  their 
double  capacities,1'  of  the  commanders  of  the  first  ships,  the 
directors  had  come  to  the  resolution  that  none  of  the  counsel- 
lors should  hare  any  other  capacity.  Ibid.  ser.  iii.  art  65. 

t  Ibid.  ser.  i.  art.  66,  69,  ii.  29. 

||  Letter  about  the  beginning  of  March,  1700:  Caled.  Papers, 
ser,  iii.  art.  68. 

§  Alexander  Campbell  of  Fanab  had  been  Lieut.  Colonel,  and 
Thomas  Drummond,  a  Captain,  in  Argyle's  regiment  (Act. 
Pari.  Scot.  xi.  174.  Apn.  61.) 

f  Caled.  Pap.  ser.  m.  art  67. 

•*  Ibid.  ser.  iii.  68.    Borland,  69. 


honourable  terms.*  The  inhabitants  having  gone  on 
board,  with  all  their  goods  and  provisions,  they  weigh- 
ed anchor  on  the  11th  of  April,  1600,  and  sailed  for 
Jamaica,  after  having  occupied  Caledonia  about  four 
months  and  a  half.  During  the  siege  "  captain  Veitch 
had  the  great  burden  of  affairs  lying  on  him,  because 
captain  Gibson  tarried  most  part  aboard  his  ship ;" 
and  the  other  counsellors  either  were  dead,  had  left  the 
colony,  or  refused  to  act.f  Having  sailed  in  the  com- 
pany's ship  the  Hone,  Veitch  died  at  sea,  before  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Colorades,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Cuba.  All  parties  agreed  in  paying 
an  honourable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  captain  Wil- 
liam Veitch.  "  He  was  a  sober,  discreet,  and  prudent 
man,  (says  Borland)  but  broken  with  the  many  crosses 
and  burdens  he  met  with  in  his  undertaking.  £  And 
Byres,  whose  measures  he  had  all  along  resisted,  says, 
"  I  know  that  captain  Veitch  was  very  faithful,  and 
laid  out  all  he  received  on  the  company's  goods  duly 
for  the  men's  provisions. "H  The  Rising  Sun  was 
wrecked  on  the  bar  of  Carolina,  and  the  captain,  crew, 
and  passengers,  with  the  exception  of  sixteen  persona 
who  had  previously  landed,  were  lost.$ 

Thus  unfortunately  terminated  the  only  attempt  at 
colonization  ever  made  by  the  nation  of  Scotland.  Its 
failure  produced  a  ferment  at  home,  which  it  required 
all  the  arts  and  influence  of  the  court  to  allay .%  The 
scheme  was  ruined  by  the  first  desertion  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  that  was  owing  chiefly  to  disunion  and  want 
of  energy  in  the  council.  If  the  directors  had  taken 
care  to  put  the  government  of  the  colony  at  first  into 
good  hands ;  if  they  had  placed  a  man  of  capacity  at 
their  head  for  a  limited  time ;  if  they  had  sent  out  ad- 
vices and  supplies  early  and  frequently ;  and  if  Eng- 
land had  acted  with  a  moderate  share  of  liberality,  or 
foresight,  it  would  not  have  been  in  the  power  of  Spain 
to  mar  the  success  of  the  settlement.  And  if  it  had 
succeeded,  who  can  estimate  the  extent  of  the  changes 
which  it  would  have  produced  on  the  state  of  the* 
American  continent,  the  British  settlements,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  world  1  In  that  case,  the  author  of 
the  scheme,  instead  of  being  regarded  merely  as  an  in- 
genious speculator,  would  have  had  his  name  enrolled 
among  great  men  and  the  benefactors  of  their  species. 
William  Paterson  possessed  the  patriotism  and  love  of 
liberty  which  distinguished  his  friend  and  coadjutor, 
Andrew  Fletcher  of  Sal  ton,  without  the  strong  shade 
of  national  partiality  which  narrowed  the  views  of  that 
celebrated  politician.  He  was  defrauded  of  the  hon- 
our due  to  him  in  the  formation  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 


*  The  resolution  to  capitulate  was  agreed  to  on  the  18th  of 
March  at  a  meeting  of  council  in  the  fort,  attended  by  the  land 
and  sea  officers.  (Caled.  IWr*,  ser.  i.  art.  83.)  The  follow- 
ing is  the  commission  to  Veitch: — "We  undersubscribimr, 
counsellors  of  Caledonia,  doe  hereby  empower  you.  Captain 
William  Veitch,  one  of  our  uumber,  to  goo  to  the  Spanish 
camp,  and  there  with  his  Excellencie  Don  Juan  Pimienta,  gen- 
eral of  the  army  and  governor  of  Cartharena,  to  treat,  capita- 
late,  and  agree  upon  what  articles  yon  snail  find  most  conve- 
nient for  our  leaving  our  Settlement  here,  and  what  you  doe 
herein  we  obleire  ourselves  to  perform.  In  testimony  where- 
of," &c.  March  21, 1700.  (lb.  i.  97.)  The  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, which. were  subscribed  on  the  31st  of  March,  are  publish- 
ed by  Borland.    (Hist.  p.  66—68.) 

f  Borland,  65. 

\  Ibid.  84.  He  came  on  board  the  Margaret  of  Dundee  on 
the  8th  of  July;  (Caled.  Papers,  ser.  iii.  art.  50.)  and  probably 
died  soon  after.  Lieutenant  Turnbull,  in  his  deposition  riven 
in  to  the  Directors  of  the  Company  after  his  return  to  Scotland, 
"  declares  that  when  Captain  William  Veitch  died  on  board  of 
the  Company's  ship  the  Hope,  he  had  two  bars  of  money  in  his 
chest,  belonging  (as  he  believes  upon  credible  grounds)  to 
Archibald  Stewart ;"  that  the  key  was  rival  him  by  the  de- 
ceased; that  be  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  deliver  it  or 
the  money  up,  except  to  Veitch's  father  or  the  Directors;  but 
that  Captain  Colin  Campbell,  as  eldest  officer,  requiring  it  "  in 
a  commanding  manner,''  be  was  forced  to  yield,  after  taking  a 
protest  before  witnesses.     (Caled .  Papers,  ser.  iii.  art.  43.) 

I  By  res'*  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Edinburgh,  p.  93. 
Borland,  79-81. 
Laing's  Hist,  of  ScoUandr  ii»  244-6,  t50. 
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lend,  hy  persons  who  were  as  inferior  to  him  in  genius 
a»  they  were  in  generosity  ;  but  instead  of  wasting  hi& 
time  in  declaiming  against  the  ingratitude  of  mankind, 
he  directed  Ills  great  powers  to  the  opening  up  of  ano- 
ther channel  for  promoting  iheir  tjjood.  And  when 
that  also  failed,  he  did  not  seek  to  nbau?  his  m  or  Lift  ra- 
tion* or  to  vindicate  his  mine,  by  throwing  the  blame 
of  its  miscarriage  on  the  directors  who  had  undertaken 
to  manage  it ;  hut  he  went  to  threw  very  individuals* 
and  submitted  to  them  a  new  plan  of  public  utility  less 
calculated  to  alarm  men  of  timid  minds;  and  in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  secure  its  success,  he  proposed 
to  admit  to  a  taiga  share  of  it*  advantages  that  very 
nation  which  had  so  ungenerously  thw  arted  his  favour- 
ite and  moat  splendid  scheme.*  These  are  proofs  of 
something  which  is  greater  than  genius*  and  to  which 
few  men  of  genius,  alas  1  uow-a-days  at  least,  have 
a  title  to  lay  claim. 

The  reader  will  excuse  this  digression.  I  hare  been 
drawn  into  it  by  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  by  regret  at  the  unaatiafactoriin  sh  of  iho  accounts 
of  it  which  are  before  the  public.  The  modern  ac- 
counts of  the  colony  at  Darien  are  chiefly  borrowed 
from  Sir  John  Dairy  triple,]  who,  in  his  Memoirs,  pro- 
fesaos  to  have  taken  his  fuels  from  tho  unpublished 
papers  of  the  company.  But  so  far  from  having  avail- 
ed himself  of  these  documents,  he  has  given  a  very 
imperfect  and  inaccurate  representation  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  printed  narratives,  Alt  that  he  has  done 
is  to  throw  an  air  of  romance  over  the  story,  and  to 
tinge  it  with  his  own  prejudices.  He  talks  ridiculous- 
ly of  the  first  fleet  sent  out  by  the  company,  as  suffi- 
eient  •*  to  have  gone  from  the  north  most  pari  of  Mexico 
to  the  southmost  of  Chili,  and  to  have  overturned  the 
whole  empire  of  Spain  in  the  South  Suas/'j:  He  rep- 
resents the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  as  showing 
kindness  to  the  Scottish  colonists  after  they  left  Dari- 
en :  when  it  ia  well  known  that  such  of  them  as  hap- 
pened to  h©  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts,  were  treated 
with  great  barbarity,  and  detained  for  years  in  Spanish 

£fisons.||  He  speaks  of  colonel  Campbell  of  Ft  nab 
avion  *k  dissipated  the  Spanish  force  with  great 
■laughter,"  when  there  were  only  elf  hi  or  nine  of  the 
Spaniards  killed,  and  three  taken  prisoners,  in  the  skir- 
mish referred  to ;  and  he  represents  that  officer  as 
bravely  conducting'  the  defence  of  ihe  fort,  when  he 
was  in  fact  lying  sick  on  board  one  of  the  vessels.} 
His  whole  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  mints  ten  sent 
out  by  the  church  of  Scotland  is  pure  rodomontade  sTf 
and  had  he  looked  into  the  papers  of  the  company,  he 
would  have  found  all  his  statements  on  this  head  flatly 
contradicted.  How  could  the  ministers  find,  "when 
they  arrived,  the  officers  and  gentlemen  occupied  in 
building  houses  for  themselves  with  thrirown  hands," 
when  they  all  arrived  at  the  same  time  ?  It  is  true 
that  one  of  tho  ministers,  in  a  printed  history  of  the 
colony,  states  that  they  could  not  gel  huts  erected  for 
them  during  the  whole  of  their  stay,  and  were  obliged 
to  live  on  board  the  ships,  which  prevented  them  from 


*  Ca  retain,  State  Paperi,  p.  631 ,  645 ,  656.  Patefsan'i  LiM 
Flan:  Caled-  Pap,  ier.  u  art,  77,  Dalryniple,  ftlero.  A  pp.  to  P. 
iii.  B.  vi. 

t  Thii  assertion  i*  not  intended  to  apply  to  Mr  Ldjig; 
though  pre  postered  whh  the  idea  that  the  Darien  colony  was 
of  the  lame  character  at  the  South  Sea  and  MittiMippi  tctiemet, 
he  ha*  not  treated  it  with  hi*  uiunl  research  and  penetration. 

I  Memoir*  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iii.  p.  1'fcJ,  8»o. 

||  Ca  ra  lairs,  Slate  Fa  pert,  p.  67ti.  Scotland11!  Grievance*  re- 
lating to  Darien.  p.  8.  Granatin  on*  of  the  penooi  wrecked  in 
captain  Fin  Ice  (Ion's  tbfp,  depone*  that  t  he  v  were  stripped— put 
in  a  dungeon— starved — made  to  work  with  flaim — put  in  iron? 
at  Bar annah — sent  in  irons  to  Cadiz — tent  m  iron*  in  a  imaJI 
boat  to  Seville— cow 'km  ned!  aa  pirate*— and  kept  in  iron*  till 
liberated  in  Septeraoer,  1700.  [Caled*  Paper*,  *er.  iii.  art.  43. 
corop.  i,  tSJ  The  treatment  which  Che  crew  of  the  Little  Hope 
met  with,  after  the  ca  pit  of  alio  n,  wmi  f  inular.  (Act.  Pari,  Scot 
ai.  App.  114.} 

\  Dalrjfinpiea  Mem.  nt  tupra,  p.  140,  Cintairi,  p.  $13 — 
615.     Borland,  58- 

1  Dalrymple,  p.  136— 143. 


a  proper  discharge  of  their  duty  ;  but  there  it  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  they  **  complained  grievously" 
that  these  were  not  "  immediately  built  for  their  accom- 
modation." So  fur  Win*  they  from  wishing  to  quit  U.e 
settlement,  and  from  fomenting  discontent,  that,  aa  we 
have  alrrady  seen*  they  supported  those  counsellors 
and  officers  who  were  moel  anxious  to  remain.  If 
they  complained  of  the  licentiousness  of  many  of  the 
officers  and  gentlemen,  f  his  wa*  no  more  than  the  court 
of  directors  did  upon  the  heat  information*  ■*  It*s  a 
lasting  disgrace  (say  they)  to  the  memories  of  those 
officers  who  went  in  the  first  expedition,  that  even  the 
mean  est  planters  were  scandalized  at  the  licentiousness 
of  their  lives,  many  of  them  living  very  in  temperately 
and  viciously  for  many  months  at  the  puhlie  charge, 
whilst  the  most  sober  and  industrious  among  them 
were  vigilant  in  doing  their  duty* — -Nor  can  we,  upon 
serious  reflection,  wonder  if  an  enterprise  of  this  na- 
ture has  misgiven  in  the  hands  of  such  as  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  believe  neither  feared  God  nor  regard- 
ed man/1*  The  directors  found  reason  soon  after  to 
express  an  opinion  not  much  more  favourable  of  the 
successors  of  the  first  colon  is  ts.f 

The  same  paper  bears  honourable  testimony  to  the 
character  of  the  ministers*  In  a  letter  to  captain  Tho- 
mas Drummcnd,  Pate  re  on  says*— fci  I  have  wrote  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Shields,  Pray  converse  with  him,  and 
take  his  advice  i  for  you  will  find  him  a  man  of  mhit- 
sign  and  constancy i  and  that  does  not  want  experience 
of  the  world,  I  hope  much  from  him  and  you.^t 
•*  Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  Mr*  Khtels,  (says  one 
f>f  the  leading  directors,)  whese  joining  with  captain 
Thomas  Drummond'a  motion  for  attacking  Portohell 
makes  him  so  valued  and  beloved  here  that  it  will 
never  be  forgot/*  ||  Writing  to  the  officers  of  the  col- 
ony, the  directors  say,  **  You  have  the  advantage  of 
having  good  ministers  to  watch  over  you ;  arra  we 
hope  you* II  give  them  no  occasion  by  any  indecent 
behaviour,  to  repine  at  their  having  gonesoch  a  voyage, 
which  we  ;i re  assured  bofhi&geaj  make  then*  doPCb«aneh 
as  the  contempt  of  ordinances*  We  hope  better  things 
of  you."f  To  the  council  they  write  :— tk  We  earnest* 
ly  press  and  recommend  you,  to  suppress  riot  and  im- 
moralities: but  especially  that  you  encourage  virtue 
and  discourage  vice  by  the  example  of  jour  own  lives, 
and  give  all  the  necessary  assistance  to  your  minister*, 
in  establishing  discipline  and  good  order  among  your 
people. "V  Tli ere  are  three  letters  by  the  directors  to 
"  the  moderator  and  remanent  members  of  the  church 
of  Caledonia/*  written  in  the  most  respectful  and  con- 
fidential strain*  They  tell  them,  that  they  were  in 
hopes  to  hear  from  them  ;  that  they  were  sorry  to  learn 
that  divisions  had  again  broken  out  in  Caledonia  ;  that 
they  had  no  doubt  of  the  patience  and  constancy  of  the 
ministers  j  and  trusted,  they  would  urge  and  admonish 
all  to  unity,  and  in  due  time  would  prove  the  happy 
instruments  of  conveying  the  gospel  to  the  natives  of 
that  country*  "  As  for  what  concerns  you  in  particu- 
lar," continue  I  hey,  "  we  shall  not  only  perform  our 
engagements,  hut  contribute  to  make  your  present  sta- 
tions easy,  by  enjoining  all  under  your  charge  to  have 
a  due  regard  to  good  discipline  and  order*  We  are 
heartily  sorry  for  the  death  of  Mr,  Balgliech  ;  and 
that  amongst  many  other  disappointments,  you  should 
be  under  such  discouragements  in  the  execution  of  your 
charge,  from  the  cold  indifference  of  some,  and  the  vi- 
cious lives  of  others  of  your  people*  We  have  writ- 
ten fully  to  the  council  about  this  matter.****     Mr. 


*  Director*  to  the  Oferseer*  and  remanent  Officer*  is  tfae 
Colony,  Feb,  10;  UIKk  Caled,  Paper* ,  aer.  K  VS. 

t   lb*d.  ler.  i.  art.  76. 

\  Ibid,  Mr.  iii-  art.  55.     Camp,  art,  53.  54. 

|j  Letter  from  Sir  Francis  Scot  of  Thirlitdjoe  to  captain  Daniel 
Macaaj.  Edin,  JtJtie  13, 1700:  Cnfcd.  Pap.  s«r.  iii.  art  51. 

I  Ibid.  *et.i.  art.  75. 

f  Ibid,  ter,  L  art*  74.    Comp.  art,  7x« 

■*    Ibid.  »r.  i.  art.  76.      "  la   respect  (bat  Oie  company 
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Shield's  account  of  the  situation  of  himself  and  his 
two  brethren,  is  written  with  a  feeling  which  is  an  in- 
ternal evidence  of  its  troth.  "  Oar  meetings  amongst 
ourselves  are  in  the  woods ;  where  the  chattering  of 
parrots,  mourning  of  pelicans,  and  din  of  monkeys, 
is  more  pleasant  than  the  hellish  language  of  our  coun- 
trymen in  their  hutts  and  tents  of  Kedar ;  and  our  con- 
verse with  the  Indians,  though  with  dumb  signs,  is 
more  satisfying  than  with  the  most  part  of  our  own 
people.  Severals  of  them  came  to  our  meetings  for 
worship,  and  we  have  exercised  in  their  families,  when 
•ravelling  among  them,  where  they  behaved  themselves 
very  reverently  ;  but  we  have  neither  language  nor 
interpreter.  But  our  people  doe  scandalize  them  both 
by  stealing  from  them,  and  teaching  them  to  swear  and 
drink."* 

Sir  John  Dalrymple  inveighs  against  the  ministers 
for  interfering  officiously  in  the  settling  of  the  terms  of 
capitulation  ;j  but  he  takes  care  not  to  state  the  facts, 
which  are  highly  honourable  to  them.  One  of  the  ar- 
ticles proposed  by  Veitch  was,  "  That  the  Indians  who 
have  been  friendly  to  us,  and  conversed  with  us,  since 
we  came  hither,  shall  not  be  molested  on  our  account." 
To  this  the  Spanish  commander  refused  to  accede ; 
and  some  of  the  Indian  chiefs  who  had  been  most 
friendly  to  the  colony,  were  taken  from  the  side  of  the 
Scottish  ships  and  made  prisoners.  The  ministers, 
pitying  the  poor  natives,  drew  up  a  petition  in  their 
favour,  and  sent  it  to  the  Spanish  fleet  by  Mr.  Shields. 
When  he  was  enforcing  the  petition,  Pimienta,  who 
was  of  an  irascible  temper,  said  to  him  in  Latin, 
"  Mind  your  own  business ;"  to  which  Shields  replied, 
"  I  shall  mind  it,"  and  retired.  The  conduct  of  the 
council,  in  leaving  their  Indian  allies  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Spaniards,  was  much  condemned  by 
some  of  the  colonists. % 

To  return  to  Samuel  Veitch — he  joined  the  army  in 
New  England,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel. He  came  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1706,  on  a  visit 
to  his  parents,  but  soon  returned  to  the  New  World. || 
In  1710,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  expedition  under 
General  Nicolson,  which  was  sent  against  the  French 
possessions  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  took  the  town 
and  fort  of  Port-Royal, §  to  which,  in  honour  of  the 
Queen,  they  gave  the  name  of  Annapolis.^     Colonel 


(say  the  directors  to  the  council  of  Caledonia)  has  an  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  xeal,  capacity,  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Shiels,  our  council-general  do  recommend  to  you,  to — 
admit  him  to  be  present  in  your  council,  that  when  you  find  it 
necessary  you  may  take  hi*  advice  in  any  important  affairs  that 
may  occur."     (Ibid.  ser.  i.  art.  94.) 

•  Alexander  Shields  to  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrew?,  Cale- 
donia Bay,  Feb.  2,  1700.  Christian  Instructor,  vol.  xviii.  p. 
478. 

f  Memoirs,  Hi.  101. 

\  Borland,  67.  Calcd.  Papers,  ser.  iii.  art.  78.  Mr.  Shields 
died  at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica  on  the  14th  of  June,  1700,  of  a 
malignant  fever.  (Borland,  78.)  Mr.  Stobo,  another  of  the 
ra misters,  settled  in  Carolina;  (Ibid.  21— 23.)  and  Mr.  Borland 
returned  to  Scotland  v  where  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

||  Mrs.  Veitch's  Mem.  p.  114. 

jf  "  When  the  Queen  sent  over  my  son,  Samuel,  and  General 
Nicolson  went  over,  to  take  in  Jamaica,  she  gave  him  a  com- 
mission to  be  governor  there,  if  he  took  it  in. — At  length  they 
yielded  the  olace  without  much  bloodshed."  (Mrs.  veitchrs 
Mem.  p.  117.)  Mrs.  Veitch  must  have  confounded  Port  Royal 
in  North  America  with  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  which  last  place 
would  be  impressed  on  her  memory  by  the  circumstance  of  her 
eldest  son  having  died  off  it. 

T  "Miuehcau,  Dec.  11.  A  vessel  came  in  on  the  9th,  five 
weeks  from  Boston,  gives  an  account  that  Colonel  Nicholson 
had  taken  Port  Royal  in  Acadia,  belonging  to  the  French,  with 
the  loss  often  men  killed,  and  of  a  transport  vessel  wherein  the 
captain  and  the  men  were  drowned.  He  says  that  Colonel 
Nicholson  was  returned  to  Boston,  before  he  left  that  port, 
having  left  Colonel  Vich  and  Sir  Charles  Hobby  with  500  Eng- 
lish troops  in  garrison  in  the  Fort,  in  which  were  50  or  60 gun*; 
the  French  governor  with  200  nion  being  made  prisoners-of- 
war.  He  reports  that  Colonel  Nicholson  bad  sent  2  gentlemen 
to  Quebec k,  to  inform  the  governor  of  that  place,  that,  if  ac- 
cording to  bis  use,  he  should  encourage  the  Indians  barbarously 
3  Iv 


Veitch  was  made  governor  of  that  place.*  In  the 
month  of  Jane  next  year  he  was  recalled  from  Annap- 
olis to  Boston,!  to  take  the  command  of  two  regiments 
of  New  England,  which  were  to  join  the  armament  un- 
der Major-General  Hill,  and  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker,  intended  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec  and  Pla- 
centia.  The  fleet  consisted  of  ten  6hips  of  war,  and 
aboTo  sixty  transports,  having  on  board  5000  troops 
from  Flanders  and  Britain.^  They  sailed  from  Boston 
in  the  end  of  July,  and  entered  the  River  of  St.  Law- 
rence ;  bat  encountered  a  severe  storm,  in  which  seve- 
ral of  tho  transports,  with  the  troops  on  board,  were 
loBt.||  In  consequence  of  this  and  the  want  of  provi- 
sions to  sustain  the  troops,  if  they  should  be  locked  op 
in  Quebec  by  the  frost  during  the  winter,  it  was  re- 
solved by  a  council  of  war  to  abandon  the  enterprise 
and  return  home.§  Colonel  Veitch  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence both  of  the  general  and  admiral,  the  latter  of 
whom  speaks  very  highly  of  his  skill,  zeal,  and  activ- 
ity in  the  expedition.^  He  returned  to  his  government 
at  Annapolis,  and  ultimately  settled  at  New  York, 
where  he  married  a  grand-daughter  of  the  well-known 
Mr.  John  Livingston,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  call- 
ed Aleda,  who  married  an  American  gentleman  of  the 
name  ofPinknie,  near  Philadelphia.** 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  Ebe- 
nezer,  Mr.  Veitch's  youngest  son.  He  was  trained  for 
the  ministry  of  the  church,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
young  man  of  uncommon  piety.  After  being  licensed 
to  preach,  he  was  the  first  person  who  received  the  ap- 
pointment to  a  lectureship  in  Edinburgh,  on  what  was 
called  M'AUa's  mortification,  which  still  subsists. 
David  Mackall,  or  M'Alla,  was  a  merchant  who,  in 
testimony  of  his  gratitude  for  success  in  business,  be- 
queathed in  the  year  1639,  besides  other  legacies  for 
pious  uses,  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  applied  by  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of 
Edinburgh,  as  a  salary  to  one  who  should  preach  every 
Sunday  morning  in  the  Tron  church. f|     A  number  of 


to  scalp  the  English  prisoners,  he  would  use  the  «nmc  severity 
upon  the  French  inhabitants  in  Port  Royal,  who  are  about  500 
in  number."  The  capitulation  was  signed  by  Francis  Nichol- 
son, Esq.  and  M.  de  Suberra«e,  on  the  2d  'of  October,  1710. 
(The  Scott  Courant,  No.  823.  Monday,  18lhf  to  Wednesday, 
20th  December,  1710.) 

*  A  Journal,  or  full  account  of  the  late  Expedition  to  Can- 
ada.    By  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  Kt.  P.  114,  142.  Lond.  1720. 

f  Ibid.  p.  68,94. 

\  Ibid.  p.  106—108.  The  Scot*  Courant,  Nos.  868—897. 
"  Boston,  New  England,  July  24, 1711.  On  the  25th  past  ar- 
rived here  Admiral  Walker's  squadron,  with  the  land  forces  un- 
der Brigadier  Hill.  The  New  English  forces,  consisting  of  two 
regiments,  those  of  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  commanded 
bv  Colonel  Walton,  and  the  Mastachuset's  Bay,  by  the  Hon*1* 
Colonel  Vetch,  who  commands  both  regiments,  will  be  ready 
to  embark  the  25th  instant,  and  will  sail  the  first  fair  wind/' 
([The  Scott  Courant,  No.  941.     Monday,  September  24, 1711.) 

||  Seven  transports,  and  victualler  of  New  England,  were 
wrecked,  and  884  men  lost.     Walker's  Journal,  p.  128. 

6  Scots  Courant,  Nos.  950—954.  Walker's  Journal,  p.  26, 
141,302. 

T  Walker's  Journal,  p.  26, 93,94.  In  p.  11 6, is  a  letter  from 
colonel  Veitch  to  the  Admiral,  stating  his  suspicions  of  a  French 
pilot,  and  offering  to  proceed  to  Cape  Breton,  "  in  order  to  set 
the  course  of  the  fleet,  when  they  come  up,  in  case  it  be  foggy." 

•»  Mrs.  Veitch's  Mem.  p.  115;  and  Genealogical  Tree  of  the 
Family. 

tf  "  Be  it  kend — me  David  Mackall,  merchant  burges  of  Ed- 
inburgh, for  sa  roeickle  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  me  in  my 
calling — whairupone — I  vowed  and  promised  to  the  Lord  my 
God  to  dedicate  some  portioun  of  tho  meanes  and  substance 
bestowed  upon  me  to  pious  uses.  Thairfore,  ami  in  humble 
performance  thereof,  I,  in  the  tenor  heirof,  give,  dot!,  and  dis- 
pone:— Item,  thrie  thousand  and  five  hundred  merkis  money 
foresaid,  to  be  employed  upon  land  for  annual  rent  to  the  be- 
hoove of  ane  sufficient  and  qualified  minister  or  preatcher,  to 
mak  prayers  and  preatching  ever}-  Sunday  in  the  morning,  tn 
the  south  eist  kirk  that  is  building  at  Nuddries  wvnd  heid, 
quhilk  pretching  and  prayeries  sail  l>e  doone  eyerie  Sunday  in 
the  morning,  conforme  to  theTrew  rrligioun  establishit  present- 
lie  profest  within  this  kingdome,  without  any  alteration,  addi- 
tions or  diminishing  thcrfra  in  anie  sort,  bot  onlie  to  be  doone 
as  it  is  now  usit,  without  adding  of  any  nnnecesur  cercmooie 
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Colonel  Wallace  is  called  "James  Wallace  of 
Achens,'*  or  **  Anchanes,"  in  the  record  of  his  trial  after 
the  battle  of  Pentland.*  Auchans,  the  family  seat  of 
his  ancestors,  is  situated  within  the  parish  of  Dundon- 
aid,  in  Ayrshire.  "  Opposite  to  the  village  and  castle, 
(of  Dundonald)  is  a  very  beautiful  bank  of  wood,  op- 
wards,  in  most  places,  of  100  feet  in  height,  and  ex- 
tending near  a  mile  to  the  north-west.  In  a  grand  cur- 
Tature  of  this  bank,  and  on  a  gentle  eminence,  stands 
the  house  of  Auchans,  for  a  long  period  the  residence 
of  the  Wallaces  of  Dnndonald.  About  1640  this  es- 
tate came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Cochrane 
of  Lowdon  (Cowdon)  knight,  who  was  afterward  cre- 
ated earl  of  Dundonald.  At  the  Auchans  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  orchard  which  was  once  in  high  rep- 
utation. The  pear,  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of 
Auchans,  derived  that  name  from  this  place. "t 

The  Wallaces  of  Dundonald  were  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Craigie.  William  Wallace,  second 
son  of  Hugh  Wallace  of  Craigie,  was,  in  1585,  tutor 
of  Craigie ;  and  in  1526,  had  a  charter  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  lands  of  Dundonald.  His  oldest  son,  Wil- 
liam, having  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Craigie,  his 
second  son  John,  styled  also  of  Inchgotry,  got  a  char- 
ter of  the  lands  of  Dundonald  in  1543,  and  married 
Lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  relict  of  William,  Lord  Her- 
fies.  John  Wallace,  grandson  of  William  Wallace, 
totor  of  Craigie,  is  the  first  who  was  styled  of  Jhtchatu 
and. Dundonald;  and,  as  appears  from  charters  granted 
in  1573  and  1574,  he  married  Janet  Stuart,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Minto.  In  1599  John  Wallace 
of  Craigie  obtained  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Dundon- 
ald4  Yet  subsequently  to  that  period  we  find  John 
Wallace  of  Dundonald  mentioned  in  the  records.) 
Whether  the  family  retained  their  former  style  after 
the  loss  of  their  estate,  or  whether  a  part  of  the  estate 
still  remained  in  their  possession,  does  not  appear. 

James  Wallace,  the  writer  of  the  following  narra- 
tive, appears  to  have  early  adopted  the  military  profes- 
sion, and  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  parlia- 
mentary army  during  the  civil  war,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-~ColoneL$  He  belonged  to  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle's  regiment,  which  was  sent  to  Ire- 

•  Wodrow,  i.  app.  p.  91, 93, 109. 

J  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  (Pariah  of  Dundonald,) 
.  vii.  p.  620. 

1  Notes  communicated  by  Job  a  Riddel  |r  E*q. 

[j  "May  5,  1601.— Joanne*  Wallace,  ier>ioj\  de  Dundonald 
haeres  inaacnlut  tallie  et  provision!*  Robert!  Wallace  de  Col* 
Jane."  (Inq.  Re  torn.  Frrth,  73)  In  164©  the  landi  of  Dun- 
doaatd  became  the  property  of  Sir  William  Cochrane  ofCoir- 
don.  (Act  Pari.  Scot.  v.  656;  com  p.  v.  28.)  The  landtof  Ad- 
chant  and  Dnndonald  were  acquired  Jroui  lb  a  Knri  of  Dundon- 
ald in  1734,  by  Robert  Wallace  of  HoLiiuion,  W  5,  who  iold 
them  in  1736  to  the  Earl  of  Eglintoo. 

}  Burnet's  Own  Timet,  I  941.    Edin.  1753. 


land  in  1649,  and  was  recalled  in  1645,  to  oppose  tie 
victorious  progress  of  Montrose.*  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  the  battle  of  Kilsyth. |  When  Charles  II.  came 
to  Scotland  in  1650,  the  Parliament  ordered  two  regi- 
ments of  Life  Guard 8  to  be  embodied,  one  of  horse  and 
the  other  of  foot,  to  be  composed  of  "  the  choicest  of 
the  army,  and  fittest  for  that  trust.'9  Lord  Lorn  was 
appointed  Colonel,  and  Wallace  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
of  the  foot  regiment  of  guards.}:  Wallace  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  so  disastrous  to  the  Scots,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  on  that  occasion.]  In  a  petition 
read  in  Parliament  on  the  30th  of  December  that  year. 
Lord  Lorn  says,  "  In  respect  my  Lieutenant-Colonel 
has,  in  God's  good  providence,  returned  to  his  charge, 
whose  fidelity  in  this  cause  is  well  known  both  in  Ire- 
land and  in  this  kingdom,  and  that  his  losses  are  very 
many  and  great,  I  do  humbly  desire  that  your  Majesty, 
and  this  high  Court  of  Parliament,  may  be  pleased  in 
a  particular  manner  to  take  notice  of  him,  that  he  may 
not  only  have  a  company  appointed  him,  but  likewise 
something  may  be  done  for  his  satisfaction  of  his  for- 
mer losses."  Upon  this  petition  the  committee  of  bills 
reported  M  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wallace  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  that  he  may  be  as- 
sijrned  to  some  part  of  the  excise,  or  maintenance,  forth 
or  the  shire  of  Ayr,  or  any  other  of  the  shires  in  the 
south  ;**  and  the  house  referred  the  petition,  and  the 
several  members  thereof,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  of  Estates,  "  that  such  course  rosy  be  taken 
thereanent  as  they  shall  think  fitting. "§ 


•  Carta'a  Ormond,  i.  310.    BailKe'a  Letter*,  ii.  274. 

f  "Lieutenant-Colonel  Wallace"  it  mentioned  among  the 
prisoners,  (Monteith's  Hist  of  the  Trouble*.  218.)  He  it 
called  "Colonel  Wallace**  in  the  Memoiraof  Montrote, p.  171. 
fidin.  1819. 

|  Sir  James  Balfoar*t  Annate,  *rr.  84,  85.  Act  Pari.  Scot,  vi. 
568.— "At  his  Majesty's  commend.  Sir  Jamet  Balfour.  Lord 
Lyon  King  at  Arms,  set  down  the  derices  upon  the  ensigns  and 
colours  orbit  Majeatv't  foot  regiment  of  Iinr  Guards.  Those 
of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  were  ature,  an  unicorn,  erg. ;  and  on 
the  other  side  '<  in  grata  gold  letters,"  these  words,  "  CoTcnant 
for  Religion*,  King,  and  Kingdomea."— (Balfoor't  Annate,  vol. 
iv.  p.  8&>— When  Wallace  afterward*  appeared  at  Pent  land,  it 
could  scarcely  be  said  that  he  deserted  his  standard,  or  changed 
his  drtice. 

J  Among  the  prisoners  mentioned  in  Cromwell's  despatch 
are,  *•  Lieutenant-General  Sir  James  Lomsden— Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wallie—  Lieutenant-Colonel  Arthur  Forbit,"  &c<— 
(Letter  from  the  Lord  General  Cromwell  to  the  Parliament  of 
England,  concerning  hit  proceeding!  with  their  army  in  Scot- 
tuna,  end  the  late  victory  God  bath  given  them  over  the  Scot- 
tish  army  there.  Printed  at  Corcke,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
OodieWJ 

$  Act.  Pari.  Scot  vi.  568.  On  the  10th  of  Jone  1651,  the  com- 
mittee recommend  that  certain  sums  be  given  "  from  the  con- 
tribotions  through  the  country,"  to  Colonel  William  Lunifd en, 
and  tome  other  officers  taken  at  Dunbar, "  on  account  of  their 
sufferings  and  deflervmgt."*    Bat  Wallace  it  not  among  them.*- 
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It  is  probable  that  he  lived  retired  after  the  Restora- 
tion, until  the  year  1GG6,  when  his  attachment  to  the 
Presbyterian  religion,  ami  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
induced  him  to  take  part  with  those  who  had  recourse 
to  arms  in  defence  of  that  cause*  On  joining  them  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  as  the  person  best  qualified 
to  take  the  command,  although  his  modesty  has  made 
him  pass  over  this  circumstance  in  his  narrative.* 

In  the  appearance  which  he  made  at  this  time,  and 
in  arei-pting  the  dangerous  post  to  which  he  was  cho- 
■MI4  Wallace  could  be  actuated  only  by  the  mostdisin- 
tert?ated  mUffti  He  had  no  private  quarrel  to  re- 
venge; he  had  gi?en  no  persomil  offence  to  the  govern- 
ment;  and,  as  hs  wui  not  iuvclvwd  in  |he  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  first  rising,  he  bad  no  tftuie 
to  be  alarmed  for  his  own  safety.  The  prospects, 
when  he  first  engaged  in  the  design,  were  far  from  be- 
ing flattering,  especially  to  one  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience  in  military  affairs,  and  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  retire,  as  others  did,  aftnr  he  reached  the 
west,  and  saw  the  real  state  of  those  who  were  in  arms. 
Nor  was  his  conduct,  during  the  short  lime  that  hi 
commanded,  discreditable  lo  his  military  talents;  espe- 
cially when  we  take  icpto  consideration  the  small  num- 
ber of  men  which  he  had  under  htm,  the  miserable- 
manner  in  which  the  most  of  them  were  equipped,  and 
the  want  of  inferior  officers  to  conduct  the  in.  **  Wal- 
lace himself  was  a  gentleman  godly  and  resolute;  but 
such  an  undertaking  was  for  a  man  of  miracles."!-  By 
the  line  of  march  which  he  ehr>set  he  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity 1®  the  friends  of  the  cause,  in  the  most  populous 
counties,  if  they  had  been  disposed,  10  join  its  stand- 
ard. Ho  prevented  General  Dahiel  from  obtain iug 
that  i&?ftalagB  which  hv  sought,  for  attacking  him 
during  his  murcU.f  If  the  government  had  hwu  1 1  im- 
posed to  suppress  the  insurrection  without  bloodshed, 
he  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this  by 
the  moderate  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  General  of  the 
royal  forces*  The  ground  which  he  chose  on  Bullion 
Green,  and  the  disposition  which  he  made  of  bis  men, 
was  the  very  best,  when  he  had  to  oppose  an  enemy 
three  times  the  number  of  his  own  troops*  By  n glu- 
ing at  the  time  he  did,  instead  of  delay  in  g*  as  he  knew 
he  could  easily  do,  he  provided  for  the  hitler  escape 
of  his  ment  in  the  event  of  their  beto«  worsted  ;  sind, 
indeed,  the  loss  actually  susiaiurd  was  less  than  it 
would  in  all  probability  have  beeu>  if,  without  en  gar 
ging,  he  had  disbanded  his  army  during  the  night. 
The  battle  of  Peru  I  and -hills  was  a  well-fought  Held, 
not  a  disgraceful  rout,  like  that  which  afterwards  hap- 
pened, under  a  yery  different  leader,  at  Both  well- 
bridge. 

On  the  ]*m  of  the  battle,  Colonel  Wallace  left  the 
field  in  company  with  Mr,  John  Welsh,  and  taking  n 
north-westerly  direction  along  Ihe  hills,  escaped  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  After  ricUfur  to  u  sufficient  dis- 
tance, thry  turned  their  burses  adrift,  and  slept  during 
the  remainder  of  ihe  night  in  a  barm  Having  conceal- 
ed himself  for  snmc  timet  Wallace  at  tast  got  aafely 
out  of  the  kingdom*|(  The  battle  of  Pen tt and  was 
fought  on  the  2Bth  of  November,  and  on  the  4  th  of 
December,  the  Privy  Cermet!  issued  a  proclamation 
prohibiting  all  persons  from  harbouring  or  corres pond- 
leg  wjih  Colonel  Wallaee,  or  any  of  those  who  had 
been  in  arms  with  him,  under  pain  of  being1  treated  as 
accessary  to  the  Jale  rebellion,  And,  on  the  I5th  of 
August,  Wallace,  and  six  other*  who  had  absconded, 
were  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  be  executed  as 
traitors,  when  they  shall  be  apprehended,  and  all  their 
lands  and  goods  to  he  forfeited  to  his  Majesty's  use.§ 


(MS.  Rciriiler  of  the  Committee  of  Eatatei,  January^March, 

*  Kirk  ton,  Etf.     Wnrfrow,  I  247  j  apt*,  p. 107. 

t  Ibid.  245. 

t  Council's  letter,  npud  Wddtow,  L  247. 

|l  Kirkiun,  244,345.  Wodrmr,  1. 2S2, 

f  Wutlrcw,  L  app.  book  it,  JYaa.  S  and  15. 


This  sentence  was  ratified  by  Parliament  in  1669,* 
and  was  rescinded  at  the  Revolution,  f 

For  several  years  Colonel  Wallace  was  obliged  to 
wander  from  one  part  of  the  continent  to  another  for  the 
sake  of  security.  For  the  same  reason  he  assumed  the 
n;iim  of  F©rbe»4  In  the  year  1670  he  was  on  the 
borders  of  Germany, |J  When  he  thought  the  search 
after  him  had  relaxed,  he  took  up  hia  residence  at 
Rotterdam ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  there 
undisturbed.  On  the  37th  of  Juno  1676,  Charles  IL 
Wrote  lo  the  States  General,  requiring  diem,  agreeably 
to  an  article  in  a  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  to 
cause  Wallace,  with  Mr.  Robert  Mac  ward  and  Mr* 
John  Brown,  ministers,  to  remove  from  their  territories, 
a»  persona  guilty  of  lese-majesty  against  the  King  of 
Great  Britain. §  Mr.  Brown,  in  a  paper  of  information 
which  he  cave  in  to  the  States  General,  after  referring 
to  the  refusal  of  the  States  to  comply  with  a  similar 
demand  in  1670, If  mentions  that  the  present  applica- 
tion had  been  instigated  by  one  Henry  Wilkie,  whom 
the  King  had  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  factory 
at  Campvere,  who  was  displeased  because  many  of 
his  countrymen,  with  the  view  of  enjoying  the  ministry 
of  Messrs*  Mac  ward  and  Brown,  had  repaired  to  Rot* 
terdam,  and  brought  their  shipping  there,  in  preference 
to  Campvere,  by  which  means  bis  salary  was  impair- 
ed. Mr.  Brown  denies,  that  either  he  or  his  colt 
was  ever  convicted  of  t reason ,  and  beggc-s  the 
to  require,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  the  English  „. 
bassadrir,  a  copy  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
them  ;  as  this  would  shew  that  the  article  in  the  treaty 
did  not  apply  to  them,  and  might  he  the  means  also 
of  freeing  Wallace  from  a  prosecution,  which  had 
commenced  principally  on  their  account.  4I  But  (con- 
tinues he)  it  may  he  mated  to  Sir  William  Temple, 
that  James  Forbes,  alias  Wallace,  is  a  bra  we  and  skil- 
ful soldier,  and  mi\y  create  more  trouble  to  the  King 
at  home  and  Scotland,  if  he  be  forced  to  remove  hence, 
\  than  he  can  do  by  remaining  here  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  discharging-  the  office  of  an  elder  in  the  Scottish 
church  at  Rotterdam."**  The  States  General  were 
satisfied  that  they  were  not  bound  by  the  treaty  to  re- 
move the  ministers  f  and  they  instructed  Lord  Betm- 
I  ingeRi  their  ambassador  at  the  court  of  England*  to 
represent  to  his  Majesty,  that  they  hoped  he  Would  not 
require  them  to  put  away  persona  whp  had  complied 
with  the  sentence  of  banishment  pronounced  against 
them;  and  to  wave*  in  the  best  and  discreetest  manner, 
the  foremen i toned  matter*  as  being  in  the  highest  de- 
ffree  prejudicial  to  their  country,  j|  But  Instead  of 
the  affair  beiii£  dropped,  other  letters  were  sent  from 
Enrjlafld  rapfttiiog  the  demand  in  stronger  language, 
aidd  *Sir  William  Temple  left  Nimeguen,  where  he 
vviva  employed  in  die  negoeiations  for  a  peace  then 
going:  on,  and  came  to  the  Httgrue,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  urging  a  categorical  and   speedy  ans wer.j^ 


*  Act.  Far  I.  Srot,  vii.  562,  Ste  before  p+  445. 
+  AM.  Pnrh  Srol.  i\.  1G5. 

\  W  ml  ran.  it  434     Mr.  John  C*r»tair*.  m   a   letter  to  Mr. 

I  Mnrft-nrd,  AuEruat  Iti,  1675,  ««y*  *'  1  salute  worifcje  Mr.  For- 

bcan,"     And  in  nn other  K;tlt?r  to  ike.  iame. — February  16.  l&'Cu 

he  c:vvn,  "  1  kind!)1  an  bile— Mr.  Farbftse."     (Wodrovr  MSS*  iu 

I  Adv.  Lib.  No.  Ms,  art,  36  nni!  47.) 

[[  "Whfffi  dirt  yv  i^JamM  VVal Inee  last  V  Jlits*  "Tntrardj 
the  brtrdf f*  of  Gernwiiy  #oine  rears  fljfo.11  (Examination  of 
Mr.  Janiri  Mitrhrl  before  the  Conmn**ioi><er  end  fJouuei]*  Feh- 
njjtrv  1G7-I,  io  Naplit«li,  p.  S74.     Kdin.  17«1.) 

ft  Mflrward  MSS.  in  Adroratn  Librtrj  :  Jmc.  V.  j.  10,  no.  It. 

II  Tliii  deniuod  rclnled  to  Meft?ra,  Robert  Trail,  elder,  John 
Nenvp,  and  Rub«rt  Mflcwani.  {Ibid,  no.  70i  com  p.  Sir  WjI- 
liftin  Temple's  Let  ten,  ii.  32fit  23&»  237.) 

*  *  1  ii  format  io  cle  ttntu  i  t  f:otu]  iticnr<  Joaimi*  Brown :  M  SS .  nl 
no,  $4+ 

*f  Ext  met  from  the  Retist#T  nf  Slate*  Gineral,  u\md  Wed- 
rv*.  K  434,435, 

fl  MSSh  we  ttipra,  im-.  7S  ftjid  77.  Brsidp*  th*  Btiot^-iiien- 
tioned  ftrfkir,  it  w»i  enie  object  of  rbe  tmba^iuhir'*  y»*it  to  tbe 
HdRtJe  trt  have  a  privatt'  inlermw  wkfo  ihe  Trinre  of  Onm^, 
and  lo  obtain  n  riledfv  front  hi  in  that  ho  nb  friendly  to  a  p^i- 
erat  peace,  and  avcrie  (o  the  Dul*;h  font Indinga  jcporatt  treaty 
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Upon  this  the  States  General,  to  prevent  a  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain,  judged  it  prudent  to  yield;  hut  they 
failed  not  to  represent  their  sense  of  the  injustice  of 
the  claim  made  upon  them.  In  their  letter  of  the  22d 
of  January  1677,  they  say  : — "  We  are  willing  to  tes- 
tify how  sensible  we  are  of  the  honour  of  your  friend- 
ship and  good  will,  and  that  we  prefer  it  to  all  other 
considerations,  assuring  your  majesty  that  we  will  not 
fail  to  cause  the  said  Mao  ward,  Brown,  and  Wallis,  to 
depart,  within  the  time  mentioned  in  the  treaties,  from 
the  bounds  of  this  country.  We  find  ourselves,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  represent  to  your  Majesty,  that  we  be- 
lieve you  will  agree  with  us  that  the  obligation  of  the 
treaties  is  reciprocal ;  and  that,  according  to  the  laws 
of  this  country,  we  cannot  by  our  letters  declare  any 
person  fugitive  or  a  rebel,  unless  he  has  been  recog- 
nised as  such  by  sentence  or  judgment  of  the  ordinary 
criminal  court  of  justice,  and  that  your  Majesty  could 
not  pay  any  regard  to  any  letters  of  ours  making  a 
similar  declaration,  unless  accompanied  by  such  sen- 
tence or  judgment.  And  as  thus  we  cannot  require  of 
your  Majesty  to  remove  any  one  from  your  kingdoms 
as  a  rebel  or  fugitive  on  a  simple  declaration  made  by 
our  letters,  so  we  assure  ourselves.  Sir,  that  your  Ma- 
jesty will  not  in  future  require  us  by  simple  letters  to 
remove  any  person  from  our  territories,  before  he  be 
declared  a  fugitive  or  rebel,  according  to  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  your  Majesty."* 

The  following  is  the  resolution  to  which  the  States 
General  came,  as  translated  from  an  authenticated 
copy  of  the  original  in  Dutch.  "  By  the  resumpt  de- 
livered on  the  report  of  M.  M.  van  Heuckelom  and 
others,  their  High  Mightinesses'  commissioners  for 
foreign  affairs,  having,  in  compliance  with,  and  for 
giving  effect  to  that  Resolution  Commissorial  of  the 
16th  instant,  examined  and  discussed  the  memorial  of 
Sir  Temple,  baronet,  envoy  extraordinary  of  his 

Majesty  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  requesting  their  H. 
If.  would  be  pleased  to  ordain  their  said  commissioners 
to  enter  into  a  conference  with  him  ;  as  also  a  missive 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  dated  at  Whitehall  the 
39th  of  December  last,  Mo  Jngtiae,  respecting  his 
Majesty's  former  letters  of  the  27th  June  and  18th  of 
November  before,  concerning  three  Scotsmen,  James 
Walles,  Robert  Mac  ward,  and  John  Brown;  and  hav- 
ing conferred  with  the  said  Amb.  Ext.,  Temple,  re- 
garding the  contents  of  it,  and  having  also  seen  the 
retroacta,  and  exhibited  and  heard  read  a  draught  of  a 
missive,  drawn  out  and  committed  to  paper  by  the 
commissioners  of  their  H.  M.  for  an  answer  to  the 
missives  of  his  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  of  the  27th 
of  June,  18th  November,  and  29th  December  last, 
respecting  the  foresaid  Scotsmen  :  It  is  found  good 
hereby  to  declare,  that  although  the  foresaid  three 
Scotsmen — have  not  only  not  behaved  and  comported 
themselves  otherwise  than  as  became  good  and  faith- 
ful citizens  of  these  states,  but  have  also  given  many 
indubitable  proofs  of  their  zeal  and  affection  for  the 
advancement  of  the  truth,  which  their  H.  M.  have 
seen  with  pleasure,  and  could  have  wished  that  they 
could  have  continued  to  live  here  in  peace  and  se- 
curity ; — considering  the  risk  they  run,  however,  and 
considering  with  what  pressing  earnestness  his  Majes- 
ty has  repeatedly  insisted,  by  three  several  missives, 
and  verbally  through  his  envoy  extraordinary,  and  with 
great  reason  apprehending  a  breach  between  his  M. 
and  these  States,  as  Sir  Temple  has  expressed 

himself  on  the  subject  in  terms  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, they  feel  themselves  necessitated,  in  order  to 
ebviate  so  great  an  evil  at  this  conjuncture,  to  cause 
the  foresaid  three  Scotsmen — withdraw  from  this  coun- 
try; and  that  consequently  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
foresaid  James  Walles,  Robert  Mac  ward,  and  John 

with  France.     (Sir  William  Temple's  Letters,  vol.  Hi.  p.  258, 
378.) 
•  Au  Roy  de  la  Grande  Bretajne.    MSS.  ui  ntpra,  no.  78. 


Brown,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  good  intentions  of  their  H.  M.  in  having 
their  property  properly  disposed  of  before  the  5th  o? 
March  next; — and  for  this  end,  an  extract  of  this  re- 
solution of  their  H.  M.  shall  be  sent  to  the  counsellours 
of  the  States  of  Holland  and  Westfriesland,  in  order 
that  due  notification  may  be  given,  and  the  foresaid 
James  Walles,  &c.  may  regulate  their  proceedings  ac- 
cordingly. They  shall  also  find  enclosed,  for  their 
behoof,  separate  instruments  ad  omncs  pupuloe,  word 
for  word  with  the  following,  which  shall  be  sent  to  the 
foresaid  commissioners  of  the  Council  of  the  H.  and 
M.  the  States  of  Holland,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  foresaid  James  Walles,  &c.  The  instrument  or 
testimonial  referred  to  in  the  preceding  decree  runs  in 
the  following  terms: — "The  States  General  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  to  all  and  every  one  who  shall 
see  or  read  these  presents,  health.  Be  it  known  and 
certified  that  James  Wallace,  gentleman,  our  subject, 
and  for  many  years  inhabitant  of  this  state,  lived 
among  us  highly  esteemed  for  his  probity,  submission 
to  the  laws,  and  integrity  of  manners.  And  therefore 
we  have  resolved  affectionately  to  request,  and  hereby 
do  most  earnestly  request,  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
and  all  Kings,  Republics,  Princes,  Dukes,  States,  Ma- 
gistrates, or  whomsoever  else  our  friends,  and  all  that 
shall  see  these  presents,  that  they  receive  the  said 
James  Wallace  in  a  friendly  manner,  whensoever  he 
may  oome  to  them  or  resolve  to  remain  with  them, 
and  assist  him  with  their  council,  help,  and  aid ;  tes- 
tifying that  for  any  obliging,  humane,  or  kindly  offices 
done  to  him,  we  shall  be  ready  and  forward  to  return 
the  favour  to  them  and  their  subjects  whensoever  an 
opportunity  offers.  For  the  greater  confirmation  where- 
of, we  have  caused  these  presents  to  be  sealed  with  our 
seal  of  office,  and  signed  by  the  president  of  our  assem- 
bly, and  have  ordered  them  to  be  countersigned  by  our 
first  secretary,  in  our  assembly,  the  sixth  day  of  the 
month  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred, and  seventy-seven."* 

With  what  reluctance  the  States  took  this  step  ap- 
pears from  the  report  which  Sir  William  Temple  made 
to  his  court.  "  The  business  of  the  three  Scotch  min- 
isters *  (says  he)  hath  been  the  hardest  piece  of  nego- 
tiation that  I  have  ever  yet  entered  upon  here,  both 
from  the  particular  interests  of  the  towns  and  provin- 
ces of  Holland,  and  the  general  esteem  they  have  of 
Mackaird  being  a  very  quiet  and  pious  man;  but 
chiefly  from  the  firm  persuasion  they  have  of  not  being 
obliged  to  it  by  any  bare  letter  of  his  Majesty,  without 
any  sentence  having  passed  against  them,  by  which 
they  are  adjudged  rebels  and  fugitives.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  after  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Mac- 
kaird and  Brown,  which,  they  say,  ia  by  all  writers 
esteemed  wholly  to  extinquish  their  subjection,  and 
consequently  his  Majesty's  right  of  declaring  them 
rebels  after  they  are  banished  and  become  subjects  te- 
another  state.  But  I  have  found  the  king's  honour  so 
far  engaged  in  this  matter,  by  three  several  letters 
which  must  have  been  public,  that  I  have  left  no  sort 
of  arguments  unessayed  with  the  prince,  the  pensioner, 
and  deputies  both  of  the  provinces  and  towns,  to  pro- 
cure his  Majesty's  satisfaction,  and  make  it  pass  for  a 
thing  so  necessary  to  despatch,  that  it  hath  taken  up 
two  long  debates  in  the  States  of  Holland  these  two 
days  past,  though  their  meeting  was  intended  bat  for 
five  days,  and  for  no  other  business  but  the  levies  of 
monies  necessary  for  the  campaign. "^ 


*  Extract  uijt  bet  Register  der  Resolutien  vande  Ho.  Mo. 
heeren  Staten  General  der  Vereenighde  Nederlanden.  Sab- 
bath i  den  6.  Februarii  1677.  (Sirocd)  J.  Dk  Mauhegnault, 
Rt.  (and  below)  H.  FAGEL.— ?MSS.  ui  supra,  no.  81.). 
"" i  or  as  a  i 


f  Wallace  it  here  spoken  < 


minister,  though  it  it  evi- 


dent from  the  correspondence,  that  both  parties  were  quite 
aware  of  his  real  profession. 

|  Sir  William  Temple's  Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  391,  S9S:  comp. 
S48,t68,311. 
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Mr*  Brown  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country, 
on  the  attestation  of  a  physician  that  Kis  health  would 
be  enrtaoo^red  by  his  removal,*  It  is  net  improbable 
that  Mr.  Mac  ward  aJso  remained,  in  the  way  of  kecp^ 
ing  himself  concealed  for  a  short  timet  bo. I  Wallace 
was  obliged  to  remove,  and  lock  up  his  residence 
either  on  the  borders  of  France*  or  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  During  this  seclusion  be  addressed  the 
following  pious  and  well- written  letter  to  "  the  Lady 
Caldwell^ 

4i  Elect  Lady,  and  my  woktiue  and  bear  SisTSh, 

**■  Your's  ia  come  to  my  hand  in  most  acceptable 
tyme-  It  seema  that  all  that  devils  or  men  these  many 
years  hart!  done  (and  that  has  not  been  lytic)  apitnst 
yow,  to  dant  your  courage,  or  to  make  yow  in  the 
avoweing  of  yemr  master  and  his  persecuted  interest* 
to  Inoro  your  sailes,  bea  prevailed  so  lytle,  that  your 
fayth  and  courage  is  upon  the  groweing  hand,  anc  evi- 
dence indeed  as  to  your  persecutors  of  perdition,  lot 
to  yow  of  sulfation  and  that  of  6od.  It  seems  when 
yoo  at  first  by  chovce  tooke  Christ  by  the  hand  to  be 
your  Lord  and  portion,  that  yow  wilt  what  yow  did  ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  of  all  the  hardnesses  yow 
have  met  with  in  bydeing  by  him,  your  heart  seems 
to  cleave  thn  faster  to  Mm.  This  saves  yow  have 
been  admitted  unto  much  of  his  company  and  fellow* 
ship.  My  sowle  blesses  God  on  your  behalf,  who 
hath  ao  carved  to  yow  that  I  think  yow  may  take  those 
words  amongst  other*  spoken  to  yow,  *  Yow  have  con- 
tinued with  me  in  my  a fl jettons:  I  apoynt  unto  you  a 
kingdnm.1  h  BMOM  suffering  for  Christ,  loseing  any 
tiling  for  him,  is  to  yow  your  glory,  »s  to  yow  yr.ur 

Sayn.  More  and  more  of  this  spirit  mays  yow  enjoye, 
iat  yow  may  he  among  the  few  (a*  it  was  said  of 
Caleb  and  Joshua)  that  follow  him  fullie,  among  the 
overcomers,  those  noble  overcomers  mentioned,  Revel. 
ii.  and  liu  among  those  to  whom  only  (as  pickt  out 
and  ototdp  for  that  end)  h©  is  saydng,  *  Yow  are  my 
witripasea/  Ladv*  and  my  dear  Bister,  I  am  of  your 
judgement ;  and  1  blesse  his  name  that  ever  he  count- 
ed me  worth ii>  to  appear  in  that  roll,  It  is  now  a  good 
many  years  since  tf*c  master  was  pleased  to  even  me 
to  this,  and  to  call  me  forth  to  appear  for  him  ;  and  it 
is  trew  those  ft«riie  years  bygone,  (as  to  what  I  have 
m^tt  with  from  the  world)  i  have  been  as  the  people 
in  the  wildernes  ;  yet  I  mayc  saye  it,  to  this  howre,  I 
neuer  repented  my  ingadgments  to  him,  or  any  of  my 
owneings  of  him  ;  yea  these  rebuiea,  to  say  so,  I  gott 
from  men  wer  to  me  my  joye  and  crow  tie,  because  I 
knnw  it  was  for  his  sake  I  was  so  dealt  with  ;  and  this, 
it  being  for  his  sake,  I  was  ready  in  that  ease  (as 
Christ  saves)  when  men  had  taken  me  upon  the  one 
cheek,  for  his  sake,  to  turn  to  them  the  other*  Never 
was  t  admitted  to  more  n semes,  never  was  my  table 
better  covered,  than  since  I  left  Rotterdam.  Let  us 
take  courage,  and  goe  on  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  endureing  hardnes*  O  for  more  fayth  t  0  foT 
more  fayth  among  bis  people  !  As  to  this  people,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  their  waytj  that  is  promiseing 
of  any  good  ;  hot,  on  the  eoutrar,  O  I  I  feare  the  Lord 
hea  givpn  them  up  unto  their  own  hearts'  lusts.  Thpy 
doe  indeed  walke  in  their  owne  counsels,  That  same 
spirit  of  persecution,  mid  these  same  principles,  that 
are  airman;  yow  are  heir;  betas  God  is  fayth  full,  they 
ahull  be  all  brocken  to  pieces,  and  turned  backe  with 
shame,  that  hate  Ziom     Wayt  but  a  lytle  $   they  are 


*  MSS.  vl  xiqtra,  art.  65,  83.— Mr.  John  Brown,  in  his  Te§- 
tament.  April  %  1676,  bequeathed  100  guineas  to  the  poor  of 
the  Scots  congregation.  In  a  codicil  dated  11-th  5*  ptcmbcr, 
the  same  year*  he  appointed  the  above  lutn  to  be  put  into  the 
hand*  of  Mr,  IVaUacc,  to  be  given  out  by  him  to  such  at  he 
knoweth  indigent  and  honest. — "  For  a  (oaken  to  Mr.  Marwnrd, 
I  Leave  the  Coniplulefiqiao  Bible,  sift  rolumei,  and  the  half  of 

the  remanent  fold  which  I  have,- the  ether  half  |o Mr. 

rVallave^^Mr.  Brown,  having;  survived  Colonel  Wafiace,  hat 
drawn  hii  pen  through  the  words  in  Italic*.  (Mac ward  MSS. 
lac.  V.  i- 10,  art.  90,) 


dig-nein^  the  pit  for  themselves.  The  Lord  hath  foond- 
td  '/ion j  and  the  poorc  of  the  people  shall  trust  in  it. 
Let  us  roynd  one  another*  My  love  to  all  friends 
whom  you  knowe  [  lave  in  the  Lord*  God's  grace  be 
with  yow,  and  his  blessing;  upon  your  lyile  ones,  whom 
he  bath  been  a  father  to*     In  htm  1  rest. 

Your'a  as  formerly,  J  a.  Waxlaci*™* 

Tb a  good  !acly  to  wium  this  letter  was  addressed 
was  the  widow  t>f  William  Mure  of  Caldwell,}  m 
intimate  friend  of  Wallace,  and  a  defender  of  the  same 
cause,  who  died  at  Rotterdam  on  the  9th  of  February 
1670.  A  collection  of  his  dying  sayings  has  been 
preserved  by  one  of  his  friends,  who  apologiiea  for 
not  having  done  justice  to  the  speaker,  by  setting  hts 
words  duwn  with  •■  that  order,  liveliness,  and  elegance 
of  phrase  wherein  he  had  a  peculiar  happiness*"  Re- 
ferring to  the  cause  of  his  banishment,  he  said,  *k  I  am 
in  perfect  pence  and  quiet  of  mind.  There  is  no  in- 
consistenc|  between  obeying  of  God  and  man.     Help, 

0  Lord  I  we  can  have  no  liberty  but  what  is  clogged 
(as  we  apprehend)  with  great  slavery.  If  we  can- 
not jrtt  living  in  the  world  like  men,  let  us  be  helped 
to  die  like  men,  in  the  avowing  of  the  truth  of  our  God. 

1  desired  help  and  liberty  to  the  kingdom,  that  sub- 
jects might  huve  leave  to  live  without  the  daily  hazard 
of  their  lives.  I  desired  ever  to  be  on  truth's  side. 
tt  Is  very  sad  that  the  rule  of  conscience  should  be  the 
will  of  men.  We  refer,  O  Lord,  the  pleading  of  our 
right  to  thee.  If  we,  or  uther  pour  people,  that  own  a 
principle  of  subjection  to  magistrates  according  to 
truth,  a«id  binding  to  obedience  m  ail  things  that  can 
be  called  for  from  us  in  the  Lord,  have  committed  any 
wrong,  or  given  such  ground  of  offence  that  thereby 
the  authority  of  magistrates  seems  to  be  much  demol- 
,-l:  d  and  blasted,  wo  seek  pardon  ;  if,  I  say,  we  have 
given  any  such  ground  of  offence,  whereof  we  are  not 
yet  convinced,  though  we  do  confess  we  be  much  un- 
fitted many  limes  to  express  the  truth  of  matters,  so  as 
might  take  off  the  mutual  jealousies  that  are  crept  in 
upon  the  spirits  of  all  flesh."^ 

Colonel  Wallace  ventured  back  to  Holland  and  died 
at  Rotterdam  in  ihe  year  1678,  M  lamented  of  all  the 
serious  English  and  Dutch  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
were  many  ;"  and,  in  particular,  the  members  of  the 
congregation  of  which  he  was  a  ruling  elder,  bemoan- 
ed  M  his  death,  and  their  loss,  as  of  a  father."  To  the 
last  he  testified  his  attachment  to  the  public  cause 
which  he  had  owned,  and  his  satisfaction  in  reflecting 


*  Thii  letter  is  add  retted  on  the  buck, M  For  die  Ladr  CuhJ- 
well,  ul  Glaagow."  (MSS.  in  A d vacate*  Library,  Jic.  tf.2,26, 
art,  VI.) 

+  Wjlliam  Mure  of  Caldwell  surcceiUui  hi*  brother  Jarue*  in 
1654,  tiad  married  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cunnmg- 
hame  of  C«u fiing hm i i.h tad.  (lnq,  Retor.  Renfrew,  144+  Craw* 
ford's  Renfrew,  307.)  In  166B  he  come  out  at  the  head  of  a 
miMpniiy  witti  the  intention  of  joining  CoJanel  Wallace,  but 
wat  unable  to  effect  tui  purpoae,  m  will  be  found  jlated  in  the 
subsequent  Narrative,  Having;  made  bji  ertajx-  into  It ot land, 
he  va%  forfeited  in  abience,  and  hit  ntale  given  to  General 
Dtfliiel.  (Wodcow,  L  a  pp.  no»+  ni.  xuii.)  An  impieti  de  po$- 
sexjt.  quia*/,  of  the  landi  nf  Ca  Id  wall  was  grattl  ed  in  favour  of 
Da!  tie  J,  September  3,  1675-  (Derret.  Cone*  Seer.  comp.  Inq. 
de  Vqm.  Quinq  nn.  4.^  Mil.  Wurt  having  neglected  to  lake 
iiifi'ftmi-nl  before  the  forfeiture,  w«4f  deprived  of  the  liferent 
provided  fur  her  bj  her  marriage-tetllenifent;  in  Consequence 
of  whieh<  the  was  reduced  to  the  nereiailj  of  avpportifig  her- 
self with  the  labour  of  her  own  hands.  Having  re  turned  to 
Scotland  after  her  h  unhand"*  death,  the  waa  imprisoned,  a  bog 
with  one  of  bur  daughters,  on  suspicion  of  hflving  bdd  a  con- 
venticle in  her  house,  and  treated  with  great  inhumanity. 
(Wodrow,  ii,  2H5,  286.J 

John  CnldweH  of  Caldwell  appeared  along  with  Mure,  and 
shared  the  same  late.  In  the  indictment  he  it  styled  Joha 
Caldwell  of  Caldwell,  younger;  and,  by  the  n-i(tietaea,  Good- 
man of  Caldwell,  younger.  {Wodrow,  I.  app,  109,  110.)  Hit 
father  was  the  renre^entative  of  an  ancient  but  decajed  nmeilj, 
and  he  himself  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  line.  (Craw- 
ford "t  Renfrew,  44.  Wodrow,  i.  $68;  il.  423,  424,  478:  comp. 
Fauntainhair*  Decifiom,  i.  317.) 

i  Account  of  the  dying  expressions  of  the  Laird  of  Caldwell 
MSS.  uf  i 


I  supra,  art  33. 
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cm  what  be  had  hazarded  and  suffered  in  it*  defence.* 
He  left  behind  him  a  son ;  and  it  appears  that  the  sen- 
tence of  forfeiture  against  him  had  not  been  carried  in- 
to execution  during  his  life-time.t 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  that  the  rising 
•oppressed  at  Pen tl and  was  premeditated*  and  the  re- 
sult of  a  plan  concerted  with  the  Whigs  of  England 
and  the  Republicans  of  Holland.  That  the  people, 
goaded  by  oppression,  had  talked  among  themselves 
of  resisting  the  impositions  and  pillages  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  it  is  natural  to  suppose ;  and  it  appears 
also,  that  some  of  the  better  classes  had  held  consul- 
tations on  the  propriety  or  practicability  of  redressing 
the  wrongs  of  their  injured  country.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work,  that  a  plan 
was  formed,  in  July  1666,  for  seizing  on  the  principal 
forts  in  the  kingdom,  but  that  the  plot  had  miscarried.;}: 
By  8ubseqnent  inquiries  I  have  ascertained  that  the 
persons  embarked  in  this  scheme  had  carried  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  government  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, then  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  received 
promises  of  assistance  from  that  quarter.  This  appears 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  register  of  the  se- 
cret resolutions  of  the  States  General,  dated  July  15, 
1666.  "  It  was  notified  in  the  assembly,  that  over- 
tures had  been  made  by  certain  friends  of  religion  in 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  had 
resolved,  without  delay,  to  seize  upon  the  first  gocd 
opportunity  for  vindicating  from  constraint  and  oppres- 
sion the  reformed  worship  of  God,  to  take  arms,  and 
to  do  their  utmost  to  get  possession  of  some  one  or 
more  towns  or  fortresses  lying  in  the  foresaid  King  of 
Great  Britain's  dominions.  Their  High  Mightinesses 
therefore  feel  themselves  here  called  upon  to  give  as- 
surance, that  how  soon  soever  they  shall  be  masters 
of  one  or  more  such  towns  or  forts,  assistance  shall  be 
promptly  sent  to  them,  and  arms  and  munition  of  war 
expedited  to  such  town."  Among  the  articles  to  be 
sent  are  the  following :  For  the  foot,  3000  muskets, 
1000  match-locks,  1500  pikes,  with  side-arms  for  the 
musketeers  and  pike-men,  and  ten  brass  field-pieces  : 
For  the  cavalry,  2000  brace  of  pistols,  all  with  snap- 
locks,  and  1000  horsemen's  carabines.  Besides  the 
supplies  in  arms  and  ammunition,  a  subsidy  of  150,000 
gulden  was  promised.  The  extract  is  signed  by  the 
president,  Van  Vrijbern :  and  the  pensionary,  De  Witt, 
intimates  formally,  that  "  no  time  shall  be  lost  in  get- 
ting every  thing  ready  in  conformity  with  the  resolu- 


*  See  Mac  ward's  letter  to  Blackadder,  December  T57,  1678, 
giving  an  account  of  Wallace's  death,  in  the  Appendix. 

f  **  Anent  a -petition  presented  br  Sir  William  Ker,  derccter 
of  hit  Majesties  chancellarie,  shewing  that  the  petitioner  being 
ingadged  as  cautioner  for  the  deceast  Earie  of  Loutbanc,  his 
falser,  for  several©  debts  and  soumes  of  money,  and  particularly 
for  the  aouiue  of  four  thousand  merks  and  anooal rents  due  to 
Wallace,  sone  to  Collonel  Wallace  who  command- 
ad  at  Pent  land,  1664;  and  albeit  that  there  was  a  proces  of  for- 
faulture  intented  before  the  justice  court  against  him  for  his  ac* 
cession  to  the  said  rebellion,  yet  the  samen  having  lyen  so  long 
over,  he  hath  now  made  a  conveyance  of  the  foresaid  soume  to 
some  confident  for  his  own  behoofe,  who  threatens  to  imprison 
and  apprehend  the  petitioner,  unles  he  make  present  payment 
of  the  foresaid  sonnies,  thinking  thereby  to  rrustrat  his  M«jet- 
tie  and  his  donator  of  any  benefite  they  may  have  by  the  said 
forfauhure;  and  which,  with  their  joyneing  with  other  small 
creditors  of  the  petitioners,  does  incapacitatthe  petitioner  from 
attending  his  office;  and  therefor  humbly  sopplicateing  that  the 
council  would  appoint  the  ndvocat  to  insist  in  the  forsaid  pro- 
cess of  forfaulture;  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  grant  to  the  peti- 
tioner the  councills  protection  for  such  a  considerable  time  as 
the  council  I  shall  think  fitt.     The  Lords  of  his  Majesties  privy 

S council]  haveing  heard  and  considered  the  foresaid  petition, 
oe  hereby  grant  licence  to  the  petitioner  to  goe  about  his 
afiaires  untillthe  first  day  of  November  next,  discharging  mes- 
sengers at  amies,  officers  within  burghs,  and  others,  to  put  any 
letters  of  caption,  or  acts  of  warding,  in  execution  agaiost  the 

Ktitioner,  for  any  civil  I  cause  or  debt  during  the  said  space, 
t  prejudice  of  execution  for  his  Majesties  dues,  or  upon  hoods 
grunted   for  the  same.**     ( Deere t  Secret.  Concil.  Sept  3, 
1680.) 
|  See  before,  p.  433,  note. 


tion  of  the  States  General,  when  wanted."*  There 
are  letters  from  Macward  to  Brown,  written,  as  late  as 
September  and  October  that  year,  in  a  concealed  style, 
but  evidently  referring  to  the  above-mentioned  transac- 
tion.! They  6peak  of  a  Mr.  Wallace ;  but  as  the 
other  names  are  obviously  fictitious,  this  affords  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  colonel  was  the  person 
referred  to.  \\  ho  were  the  leading  men  in  Scotland, 
in  whose  names  this  correspondence  with  Holland  was 
carried  on,  or  by  what  means  they  expeetcd  to  get 
possession  of  the  forts  alluded  to,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover. 

It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  there  was  any  con- 
nexion between  that  plot  and  the  rising  in  Galloway, 
which  appears  to  have  originated  solely  in  the  acci- 
dental scuffle  between  a  small  party  <f  soldiers  and 
Rome  countrymen,  to  which  it  has  been  usually  as- 
cribed. The  privy  council  were  unable,  by  all  their  in- 
quiries, aided  by  the  utmost  severities  of  the  torture,  to 
elicit  or  extort  the  slightest  evidence  of  previnu>concrrt 
among  those  who  betook  themselves  to  arms,  r  r  of  any 
correspondence  between  them  and  foreigners  ;  and  be- 
ing at  last  convinced  that  the  insurrection  was  uncon- 
certed,  they  resolved  on  abandoning,  or  at  least  miti- 
gating that  system  of  arbitrary  and  intolerable  oppres- 
sion, which  had  driven  the  people  to  extremities. 
Bishop  Burnet  represents  "  some  fiery  ministers," 
whom  he  names  as  the  "  chief  incendiaries.*^  The 
following  statement  by  one  of  those  whom  he  accuses, 
which  bears  internal  marks  of  candour,  goes  to  show 
that  the  ministers,  instead  of  inflaming,  endeavoured 
to  restrain  the  spirit  of  the  people.  It  will  serve  also 
as  a  proper  introduction  to  the  subsequent  Narrative, 
by  supplying  a  new  and  summary  account  of  what 
took  place  in  Galloway  and  at  Dumfries,  before  colonel 
Wallace  joined  the  party. 

"  The  soldiers  drove  the  ministers  out  of  Galloway 
and  Niddisdale,  where  the  meetings  were  most  fre- 
quent. So,  many  of  them  came  privately  to  Edinburgh 
and  lurked  there,  and  preached  more  privately.  At 
which  time  soldiers  did  sadly  distress  the  country,  where 
the  meetings  had  been,  and  those  that  went  not  to  church, 
by  fining,  imprisoning,  driving  of  their  cattle,  which  did 
much  exasperate  the  people ;  so  that  some  of  them  were 
busy  to  traffic  through  their  own  country,  and  the  west, 
and  other  places,  for  some  appearance  for  their  own 
relief  and  deliverance  from  the  persecution.  Several, 
both  gentlemen  and  others,  did  regret  the  same ;  and 
after  going  to  and  from  for  advice  and  assistance,  and 
consulting  about  the  same,  and  seeking  the  Lord  there- 
in, some  were  for  appearing  in  an  hostile  way,  and 
some  not ;  and  so  it  was  put  off  from  one  time  to  ano- 
ther. At  last  I  was  advised  by  some  friends  to  go  pri- 
vately into  Galloway  or  the  borders  of  it,  to  be  inform- 
ed of  their  case  and  what  they  designed  to  do,  and  to 
report  at  Edinburgh.  I  went  accordingly,  and  met 
with  several  of  their  leading  men,  who  were  longing 
for  an  opportunity  of  appearing  together  for  their  de- 
fence. I  told  them,  it  was  not  rashly  to  be  done,  but 
well  advised  with  others  in  other  places.  So  we  sent 
to  the  west  and  elsewhere  for  counsel  in  the  matter, 
and  to  come  back  within  ten  days.  In  the  mean  time 
excellent  MonriefT,  a  laird  in  Galloway,  the  neatest 
Christian  that  I  knew  in  his  station,  going  to  Edin- 
burgh, came  to  me  where  I  was  privately.  I  desired 
him  to  tarry  for  the  next  meeting,  and  told  hhn  when 
and  where  it  was,  which  he  did.  So  we,  going  to  the 
place  of  meeting  at  the  time  appointed,  and  being  met 
together,  they  told  us,  that  Barscobe  and  some  others 
of  the  people  were  fallen  foul  with  some  of  the  soldiers 
quartered  in  the  country,  and  had  hurt  some  and  se- 
cured several  of  them ;  the  report  of  which  going  to 


*  Extract  uit  het  Register  der  Secrete  Resolution  van  Ho.  en 
Mo.  Heeren  Staten  Genera* I  der  Vereenichde  Nederiaoden.— 
(Macward  Papers.    Jac.  V.  i.  10,  art.  4t) 

f  Ibid.  Jac.  V.  i.  11,  art  8  and  9. 

t  History  ofhis  Own  Times,  i.  341. 
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other  place »  of  the  country,  the  people  did  the  like 
witli  their  soldiers*  The  first  occasion  of  this  outfall 
as  I  learned  was,  tfet!  they  were  offering  to  torture  at 
the  fire  some  honest  men  that  did  not  roroplf  whh 
them;  and  Rarseabe  said  soberly  to  them,  *  Why  do 
you  use  the  honest  man  so  V  ami  looked  shout  a  little. 
Whereupon  some  of  the  soldiers  offered  to  them  vio- 
lence* Upon  which  a  woman  cried  to  Barscobc, 
*  Turn,  what  are  you  doing  T  And  when  he  looked 
and  saw  what  they  were  doing  against  them,  he  drew 
a  pistol,  win  was  only  tobaccos!  apples,  and 

shot  at  one  of  them  ?  at  which  the  soldier  fell,  hut  I 
do  not  remember  ihnt  he  was  killed,  80  it  began,  and 
they  secured  the  feat  th^rw  and  elsewhere*  Mourieff 
and  I  were  ffrictvd  with  this  accident,  and  knew  not 
what  ad viet*  to  give  them  in  the  case*  Some  knew 
not  what  10  say,  but  the  most  forward  said,  there  had 
been  talking  enough  upon  that  affair,  that  it  was  fit  to 
take  that  opportunity  to  appear,  which  if  they  did  not. 
Sir  James  Turner,  that  was  at  Dumfries,  would  come 
with  all  his  men  and  destroy  the  country  ;  and  that  it 
was  best  to  prevent  that  by  marching  to  Dumfries  and 
securing  of  him.  I  was  truly  Lab&n  in  the  case ;  hut 
I  told,  if  they  were  10  resolved,  I  should  go  straight 
to  the  west  to  acquaint  friends  there;  which  I  did, 
riding  all  night  to  gH  soon  there.  So  they  went  for 
Dumfries,  and  eh  used  one  Mr*  Gray  for  their  head  >  and 
they  came  and  took  Sir  James  Turner  prisoner,  and  set 
him  upon  a  low  beast,  without  his  bent  raiment,  and 
carried  him  through  the  town  in  a  despicable  manner, 
where  the  providence  of  God  was  to  he  seen  of  that 
sudden  change*  There  he  had  been  feigning  like  a 
king,  and  lifted  up  in  pride,  with  insolency  ana  cruelty 
over  the  poor  people,  and  so  they  carried  him  alongst 
with  I  hem  to  the  west.  He  told  them,  if  that  rising 
was  general  they  would  carry  it ;  if  it  were  hut  in 
that  corner  ihey  could  not  do  it.  The  old  Register, 
Primrose,  (I  heard,)  said,  that  the  party  that  had  been 
so  favourable  to  spare  .Sir  James  Turner,  would  not 
do  the  business  ;  they  had  not  a  spirit.  And  a  worthy 
knowing  minister  spoke  to  the  same  purpose  to  me 
after  the  defeat.  I  replied  to  him,  they  had  a  spirit  for 
that  for  which  they  were  raised  up,  to  give  an  innocent 
testimony  for  lh«  Lord  and  his  oppressed  work  and 
people,  which  had  not  been  given  before;  neither  did 
the  king  and  the  court  know  the  case  of  the  country, 
and  the  temper  of  the  people.  For  they  were  made  to 
believe,  that  if  a  few  gentlemen  were  kept  in  security, 
and  a  few  ministers,  he  would  have  perfect  peace.  So 
that  appea ranee,  with  the  meetings  that  followed, 
occasioned  the  relaxation  and  liberty  which  was  given 
by  the  Indulgence,  This  was  observable  of  that 
rising,  that  several  of  those  who  did  encourage  it  in 
discoursing*  and  seemed  to  be  frank  for  it,  yet  drew 
back  when  it  came  to  be  made  effectual.  And  if  those 
gentlemen  and  ministers  in  the  west  had  risen,  when 
they  were  there  that  came  from  Galloway,  it  might 
have  done  the  business  ;  for  to  speak  humumtw^  alter 
the  manner  of  men,  five  hundred  more  men  might  have 
obtained  a  victory;  there  was  such  a  general  dissatis- 
faciion  with  the  alteration  of  the  church  government, 
and  the  persecution  it  occasioned.  They  had  many 
thousand  well- wishers  at  Pentland,  that,  if  they  had 
thought  they  could  have  carried  with  their  assistance, 
would  have  been  there;  and  so  the  Commissioner  then 
observed,  that,  if  they  had  prevailed  but  a  little,  they 
would  have  got  many  thousands  to  join  with  them. 
Yea,  a  great  man  (I  heard)  said  to  that  purpose,  who 


proved  a  great  adversary  afterward  when  lie 

greater."* 

One  reason  why  the  insurgents  were  not  more  an- 
merous  was,  that  the  government  had  previously  tm- 
prisoned  on  suspicion  the  principal  gentlemen,  especi- 
ally in  the  western  shires,  who  were  known  to  be 
warm  friends  to  presbytery,  and  even  some  indi- 
viduals of  a  different  description,  who  happened  to  he 
dissatisfied  with  the  measures  ff  the  administration* 
Among  these  were  Major- Genera  I  Montgomery,  broth* 
er  to  the  Earl  of  Eglinton ;  Sir  Hew  Campbell  of  Cea- 
nock  ;  Major*  General  Hoi  born  of  Menstrie  ;  Colonel 
Robert  ILilkri,  brother  to  Sir  James  HaJket  of  Pitfer- 
ran  ;  Sir  John  Cheisly  of  Cars  we  11 ;  Sir  James  Slew- 
art,  late  Provost  of  Edinburgh  i  James  Dunlop  of  that 
ilk;  William  Ralston  of  that  ilk;  and  Sir  George 
Munro,  "who  had  taken  both  the  oath  of  supremacy 
and  declaration.** t  To  these  may  be  added  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  following  extract,  from  a  paper 
which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Sir  William 
Cunningham  of  Cunninihamhead* 

*4  In  the  foresaid  year  U16C  no  less  was  the  illegal 
procedure  against  several  honourable  gentlemen,  taken 
up  at  their  own  houses,  where  they  were  living  peace- 
ably, fay  parties  of  soldiers  haling  them  to  prisons  as 
malefactors;  such  as  were  the  late  Sir  William  Cun- 
MAghtBlt  of  Cunninghame-hcad,  father  to  the  present 
Sir  William  ;  the  late  Mr-  George  Maxwell,  father  to 
the  present  *Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollock,  and  one  of 
the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  ;  and  the  late 
Sir  William  Muire  of  Rowallane,  grandfather  to  the 
present  Countess  of  Glasgow,  and  several  others. — 
Though  never  any  accusation  was  brought  against 
them,  yet  Cunninguamehead,  Pollock,  and  "Rows!  lane* 
were  three  years  and  some  odd  months  detained  pris- 
oners in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  to  the  prejudice  both  of 
\\wir  health  and  estates.  Yet  could  they  never  learn, 
even  when  they  were  dismissed,  the  reason  why  they 
were  imprisoned,  neither  can  it  be  all  edged  that  they 
had  access  to  the  insurrection  thai  unhappily  fell  out 
that  year,  they  being  imprisoned  some  months  before 
there  was  any  such  appearance ;  and  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, that  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  gentlemen  were  so 
Joy  ally  and  zealously  affected  for  the  royal  family, 
that  during  the  time  of  the  usurpation,  their  estates 
were  sequestrated,  and  they  obliged  to  retire  fat  the 
safety  of  their  persons.1^ 

*  Life  of  Gabriel  Stmpd*  written  by  hi  nut  If,  MS.  p.  3R — 43. 
Mr.  Gabritl  Scfupil  wna  the  second  tan  of  lirvce  >cmpil  of 
Cathcart,  and  brother  of  Sir  William  Sempil.  (Dou^tu,  Bar. 
p.  4G3-)  Both  his  father  and  brother  were1  great  La  jahsift  and 
the  la  Iter  wu  with  [\1ciuIioh  it  t'hiliphaugh.  •■■  Within  a  abort 
lime  after,  he  fell  in  a  great  consumption*  whereof  h«  died:  but 
before  tiii  death  he  look  ■  great  remonv  for  his  mal itnaarj 
and  ful  lowing  that  way*,  and  testified  the  nme  lo  aH  hii  ac- 
quaintance.! that  came  to  viait  liiiu  in  hi*  *ickaenuTt  Mr.  G** 
Uriel  Seqjpil  w»*  minuter  at  KirL  pa  trick -Durham  in  Galloway 
Ht  llj a  Restoration*  and  after  the  Revolution  al  Jedburgh*  Ha 
married,  lit,  Albon,  daughter  of  Sir  Waller  Riddell  of  that 
ilk ;  and.  Idly*  Margaret*  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Car  of  Etm).  in 
Northumberland.  Hit  death  happened  on  the  8th  of  Augurt 
1706*  in  the  75lk  year  of  bin  age. — (Life  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Sempil, 
MS.)— Sir  Robert  Carr  of  Rial  i*  the  gentleman  mentioned  bf 
Mr.  Veilcb,  under  the  name  of  "  Ittall." — (See  before,  p,  451 !) 
—Tile  Karl  of  LYrol  is  now  the  representative  of  that  family* — 
(Douglai,  Peerage,  L  554,556.) 

f  A  cr  ou  u  t  of  A  rla  i  fa  i  n  Scol  la  nd ,  f r oin  1  £59  to  1 675.  M  5 .  i  n 
tbe  Library  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  p.  165-  W  od  ro  wH  i .  £24, 

1  A r count  of  the  tunVriogi  of  the  Ladv  Caldwell*  of  the 
Highland  Kiott,  ate.  by  Sir  W.  C»  of  C,  SlSS.  la  Advocate* 
Library.  No.  rxniiL     Jac,  V.  1.  25,  art.  57. 
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RISING  AT  PENTLAND 
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[Colonel  Wallace's  Narrative  is  introduced  by  the 
following  sentence  in  the  manuscript  in  which  it  has 
been  preserved.  "  Immediately  after  the  action  (of 
seizing  Sir  James  Turner  J  they  sent  two  gentlemen  to 
Edinburgh,  to  give  friends  account  thereof,  who  met 
with  some  honest  men,  and  gave  them  the  foresaid  ac- 
count of  the  business  ;  and,  what  followed,  see  by  this 
account  written  by  him  that  commanded  in  chief,  Wal- 
lace, who  was  at  this  meeting  and  went  from  Edinburgh 
to  the  west,  where  he  met  the  rest."] 


After  several  men's  minds  were  inquired  what  was 
fitting  to  be  done,  h  was  resolved,  (because  that  night 
was  Jar  spent)  that  to-morrow  morning  we  should  all 
meet  at  Mr.  Robertson's  chamber  at  seven  o'clock. 
In  the  mean  time  it  was  seriously  recommended  to 
every  man  to  be  serious  with  God  about  this  particular, 
that  God  might  direct  and  determine  us  herein.  Being 
met  to-morrow,  without  any  farther,  every  man's  judg- 
ment was  asked  what  should  be  our  carriage  in  this 
case,  and  what  every  man  in  particular  was  clear  to  do 
for  himself.  All  was  clear  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
own  our  brethren  in  Galloway,  yea,  and  to  go  to  them, 
and  to  take  share  with  them  in  what  should  be  their 
lot,  according  to  their  capacity :  and  this  every  man 
spoke  freely,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  one  anoth- 
er ;  only  Kaitloch,*  he  spoke  so  low,  that  few  heard 
what  he  said ;  but  it  is  said,  that  what  he  said  was 
something  of  his  unclearness  to  join,  as  the  matter  was 
stated.  After  prayer  again,  we  parted,  presently  to 
make  off  the  town.  That  day,  being  Friday,  Mr. 
Robison  and  I  went  towards  Libberton,  where  he  as- 
sured me  there  were  forty  well-mounted  good  fellows, 
upon  some  few  hours  warning,  ready  to  go  alongst 
But  when  we  had  stayed  till  to-morrow  at  night,  our 
party  came  but  to  seven  or  eight.  Always,  that  night, 
being  Saturday,  or  Sabbath  morning,  (being  to  act 
something  by  the  way,  if  some  man's  promises  held) 
we  went  away  straight  to  Linton  Bridges.  Before  we 
came  that  length,  Mr.  Robertson  and  f  parted  that  day, 
he  went  away  towards  Lesmahagow  and  these  parts, 
and  one  or  two  with  him,  and  I  went  in  by  Dunsire,f 
and  the  rest  with  me.  We  rested  a  while  at  Dunsire, 
and  prayed,  and  after  awhile  we  got  a  guide  and  made 
towards  the  place  where  Mr.  Robertson  had  appointed 


*  William  Ferguson  of  Kaitloch,  or  Caitlocb,  printed  by  mis- 
take, Kaittock,  in  p.  431. 
f  See  before,  p.  431. 


to  meet  me ;  but  we  found  him  in  his  sister's,  where 
we  stayed  that  night;  only  Mr.  Robertson  left  us 
that  night,  and  went  to  try  the  business  above  men- 
tioned, desiring  us  to  stay  until  he  either  came  or 
sent  to  us.  That  same  night  being  Sabbath  night, 
at  eight  o'clock,  came  sure  intelligence  that  Wick- 
etshaw*  was  marched  away  that  same  night,  with 
a  considerable  number  of  Carluke  parish,  towards  the 
Galloway  people,  and  that  several  other  particular  per- 
sons were  gone  with  them.  There  we  waited  till 
Monday  morning  at  day  light,  and  then  getting  a  guide, 
we  make  away  straight  to  Mauchline,  and  by  the  way 
sent  the  guide  to  Robert  Lockhart's  house,  f  to  inquire 
of  Mr.  Robertson  where  he  was,  where  we  got  notice 
where  he  was,  but  that  he  was  going  away  to  the  par* 
ty.  We  thought  strange  he  should  have  left  us  in 
such  a  condition.  While  we  were  coming  towards  the 
place,  we  met  one  who  told  us  he  feared  they  were 
gone ;  and  when  we  came  to  the  house  they  were  gone : 
but  about  that  house  I  saw  two  men,  one  whereof  I 
perceived  was  Andrew  Gray.  He  was  in  so  uncouth 
a  posture,  with  such  a  beggar  like  habit,  and  looking 
with  such  an  abashed  countenance,  I  was  astonished 
and  could  not  speak  for  a  long  time.  Always  he  for- 
bids me  to  be  afraid ;  he  tells  me  the  Lord  had  favour- 
ed them  with  good  success  in  the  attempt  upon  Dum- 
fries, and  that,  howbeit,  after  the  business  was  done, 
many  came  and  owned  it,  that  never  appeared  before, 
when  it  was  most  to  be  hazarded  upon ;  yet  all  or 
most  of  these  gentlemen  and  countrymen  had  left  it, 
and  gone  to  their  houses,  as  if  there  had  been  no  more 
ado ;  whereupon  he  had  left  them  to  look  to  his  own 
safety,  being  in  a  very  insecure  condition  then,  having 
been  the  chief  actor  in  the  business.^:    Upon  this  first 


December  26ft  1663.— Willielmus  Lockhart  de  Wicket- 
•chaw,  haeres  Wilielmi  Lockhart  de  Wicketschaw,  patria.'* 
(Ret.  lnq.  Geo.  4752;  comp.  Kirk  ton,  234.) 

t  Kirkton  calls  him  **  Captain  Robert  Lockhart."  (Hilt  p. 
234.  Robert  Lockhart  of  Birkhill,  and  Robert  Lockhart  of 
Bankhead,  were  forfeited  for  being  in  arms  at  Bothwel.  The 
latter  begged  mercy,  and  offering  to  take  the  test,  appears  to 
have  obtained  a  remission  for  life.  (Wodrow,  ii.  159,323,324. 
Act.  Pari.  Scot  ix.  165.  Inq.  Retorn.  Lanark,  430.) 

|  Kirkton,  in  his  account  of  the  seizing  of  Sir  James  Turner, 
says,  "  He  who  was  chief  in  the  party  that  took  him  was  one 
Andrew  Gray,  ane  Edinburgh  merchant,  who  immediately  de- 
serted them,  as  did  many  more."  (Hist.  p.  232.)  We  have 
already  met  with  him  at  Newcastle,  where  he  was  "  in  straits," 
and  indebted  to  Veitch  for  relief.  (See  before,  p.  436.)  This 
is  not  very  consistent  with  the  story  of  his  having  retired  with 
the  money  and  baggage  which  he  had  taken  from  Sir  James 
Tamer,  as  told  byAndrew  Symsoo  of  Kirkinner. 


tioo  of  Galloway,  184.) 


—  (Descrip- 

Indeed,  Blackader  tells  as  that  there 
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account  he  gave  u»»  we  Wtfjre  uncouth  ly  commoted. 
Bat  wb^n  I  began  to  p.ih«r  my  thoughts,  1  persuadt>d 
myself  that  Andrew  had  taken  the  pfHt ;  and  that  when 
going  to  th*ir  house*  after  the  service*  waa  that  they 
might  settle  their  affairs  before  Uiey  stum  Id  go  forth 
again*  Upon  this  1  concluded  Andrew  had  taken  hia 
leave,  or  came  away  very  briskly ;  but  that  they 
would  not  appear  again  was  not  rational,  especially 
aeverala  having  been  gone  and  going  to  them  whose 
standing  we  were  no  less  concernea  in  than  theirs. 
Upon  thia  a  grieved  and  dincflnimlfxl  man,  J  parted 
with  Andrew  Gray,  fearing  what  tit  he  might  and 
would  do, 

Away  we  earn©  to  a  town  within  two  miks  of  Evan- 
dale,  where  we  siayed  lhat  niulit.  'IVnmrruw  morn- 
ing after  several  children  bring  baptized,  and  after 
meeting  with  Andrew  Rob  of  Wailslie,*  whom  we 
found  not  clear  enough  to  join,  though  his  health 
would,  which  be  pretended,  hut  slenderly,  lohe  the  lett. 
He  lold  us  likewise  that  Blackwood  would  not  be  sud- 
den, and  thai  he  would  expect  to  hear  from  us  ere  be 
moved.  If  ere  came  likewise  one  Mr*  Archibald  Young, 
from  his  brother  the  chamberlain,!  offering  by  com- 
mission from  his  brother,  that  if  we  would  certify 
where  he  might  meet  us,  and  satisfy  him  in  this  pointj 
who  commanded  in  chief,  he  would  come  himself  and 
bring  the  whole  parish  of  Evandale ;  but  we  knew 
well  enough  what  we  might  expect  trr<m  him.  After 
this  we  go  straight  tow  arils  Mauchline,  otertakiofj  by 
the  way  several  s  from  Clydesdale,  and  captain  Arum, 
whom  we  had  been  necessitated  to  part  with  the  day 
before,  by  occasion  of  his  horse  running  away  alVr 
he  had  fallen  off  him.  By  the  way  we  got  notice  of 
the  party's  being  at  Ayr.  That  fright  being  Tuesday, 
we  itayed  nt  Mauchline,  wht^r©  our  dear  friend  John 
Hobs  (who  is  now  in  gl^ry)  gave  us  notice  that  there 
was  so  much  hazard  from  Dru  nil  nitric  k  and  others,  in 
and  about  Cumnock,  as  might  cause  us  not  to  be  se- 
cure. That  same  day  hid  colonel  Montgomery  %  and 
Gad  girth  gone  towards  Eglmgton,  where  they  expect- 
ed Day  ell  should  have  been*     This  was  the  counts- 


wii  bille  to  frriie,  sad  that  Sir  JameV*  trunk*  *' were  much 
emptied,  baring  tent  (ho  maun  he  bud  emetf-d  in  oppruttion 
to  Glatgow  before,  (at  I  have  heard  anr)  in  tome,  load*/' 
(Crichtou'i  Blnckadcr,  p.  139.) 

*  Mr,  John  Dickson*  urging  Mr,  Mac  ward  to  u*e  hit  influ- 
ence ip  favour  of  field  meetings,  end  nolo  tine  out  the  proper 
persona  to  whom  he  should  writs',  mention*  **  lor  ClkUdale,  An- 
drew Robe  in  W*le*ly,  very  ttmjrht,"  (Wodrow  Mis  5,  Ik, 
Jac<  V,  i,  26,  art.  10S.)  M  Mr.  John  Rob,  son  to  Andr* m  Fvut> 
in  Walilej,"  in  the  parish  of  I>aitda1et  was  imprisoned  in 
1683,  ant*  hii  name  n  m  the  fugitive  roll  of  1684.  (Wodrow, 
iu307.  ypp.  J1O0 

f  "  iMctmbt r  4,  1684*  Jam?*  Young  ofLinbauk,  Duke  Ha- 
milton'* bailie  in  Slralhavan/'  b*ing  brought  before  the  privy 
council,  froui  Edinburgh  prison,  waa  M  m  a  mined  on  hii  Libel  for 
reset,  contributing  money,  &£„ ;  and  it  being  restricted  taBnqr 
bitrary  punishment  t  he  ndjer(f'd  sundry  alleviating  qualities  to 
hit  eonfewion;  hut  the  clerk  not  having  minuted  them  ni  frivo- 
louip  be  refuted  to  sign  hii  oath  and  deposition*"  On  the  10th 
of  December,  he  end  eight  other  Clviksdale  gentlemen  peti- 
tioned for  license  ,l  to  transport  thenar  tret  nnd  tluir  families 
to  the  plantation*  of  East  New  Jrrtt-y,**  Thia  the  Lords  thought 
reasonable ;  "but  the  High-trenfurertlnpf  it, in  regard  hit  Maj- 
etty  might  get  L.  10,000  sterling  by  their  IS  net,  for  their  bygone 
delinquencies,  and  thfn  would  diipoae  of  their  bodies  by' send- 
ing them  to  lite  plantation*  tlirrr.uft^r.*1  (Fouritninhnlj'n  Dfci- 
lions.  L  317,319.)  He  was  afterwards-  fined  in  10,000  tuerks. 
— (Wodrow,  ii,  42G:  r»mp>  306,     hiq.  Re  tor.  Lanark,  21 G.) 

J  This  was  Major  General  Rohert  Mont£"merv+  acrordin^lo 
Kirkton.  (Hist.  235.)  He  was  the  fifth  ion  to  A lexaiider,  shuh 
Earl  of  Cglinton,  and  fought  in  the  parliamentary  army  during 
the  civil  war.  (Dnuglas,  Peer,  i,  608,  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  »i,  343, 
SIT,  587.)  In  a  petition  presented  to  the  Privy  Council.  Janu- 
ary 23 1  lfi67,  he  says,  that  he  had  "  remained  (eicepting  a  lit* 
tie  time)  now  by  the  spare  of  two  years  and  four  months'  in  the 
Cattle  of  Stirling."  (Wodrow,  i.'SftO.)  It  is  possible  that  he 
might  be  out  of  confinement  when  Wallace  went  to  the  west 
country.  But  it  it  more  pmhable  that  the  person  referred  to 
in  the  lent  was  the   Major  General**  brother,  Colonel  James 


nance  we  were  to  expeet  from  them*  A§  we  marched 
through  the  country  towards  Ayr  upon  the  Wednesday, 
the  miniaten  were  living  securely  in  their  own  house** 
no  more  moved  than  if  ihey  had  not  been  concerned. 
Now  when  it  was  go  with  these,  what  could  be  sup- 
posed would  be  the  carriage  of  i«p  country  T 

When  we  came  to  Ayr  the  party  was  at  a  re-ndes- 
voua  beyond  the  Bridge  of  Doon*  In  our  g"i"g  out 
to  the  party,  there  was  a  deal  re  bad  come  from  some 
friends  in  Ciintiitijfhame,  that  a  party  might  be  present- 
ly stmt  to  them,  for  bringing  up  of  some  that  were  ready 
to  come,  yet  durst  not  id  venture  to  meet  without  this 
party.  Captain  A  mot  was  presently  sent  away  with 
a  matter  of  30  or  40  horse,  and  to  meet  us  the  morrow 
at  Ochiltree,  or  where  else  we  should  leave  him  word* 
After  this  we  go  straight  to  the  party,  and  after  salu- 
ting them,  the  parly  marched  off  towards  Ochiltree;  but 
because  it  was  far  in  the  day*  we  were  necessitated  to 
quarter  between  Gad  girth  and  Ochiltree.  By  this 
time  we  got  sure  intelligence  thai  the  General's  forces 
were  come  to  Glasgow,  and  90  finind  ourae.lvp-5  con- 
cerned to  look  to  our  guards,  To-morrow  morning, 
being  Thursday,  we  marched  away  to  the  rendezvous 
place,  on  the  road  to  Ochiltree,  where  Mr,  Sum  pel 
preached  white  the  party  convened.  After  that  we 
marched  in  towards  Ochiltree,  having  left  the  great 
part  of  the  horse  in  the  country  to  the  west  hand  of 
Or  hii  tree,  and  nearest  the  bridge  of  Barskimen,  the 
only  passage  of  the  water  at  the  time  t  the  rest  of  the 
horse  wo  sent  to  the  east  of  Ochiltree,  to  guard  on  that 
hand  ;  the  foot  we  kept  in  the  town.  The  officers 
were  quartered  in  the  laird^s  house,  where  we  hod  hut 
very  cold  welcome ;  but  I  hope  whatever  incivility  we 
had  from  the  lady,  she  had  none  from  us,  She  sawni 
at  our  first  entry,  and  said,  we  have  m  good  cause,  and 
she  loved  our  cause  and  our  persons,  but  she  did  not 
see  our  call.* 

That  night  we  were  alarmed  from  our  guard  at  Bar- 
ski  111  in,  that  the  enemy  was  come  with  a  party  to 
Mauchline*  We  sent  away  and  strengthened  the 
guard  both  by  foot  and  horse  at  the  bridge,  and  caused 
them  to  send  ofTthts  same  John  Ross  towards  Mauch- 
line,  to  see  what  certainty  there  was  therein,  John 
Ko3s  returns  us  word  that  it  was  only  Mr,  John  Guth- 
rie f  with  some  Tar W ton  folks,  and  a  brother  of  Gad- 
girth's  with  them,  one  Robert  ChaJraers,:f      For  Intel- 


Montgomery  of  CoiUfiefd,  whoio  sMeil  daughter,  Margaret, 
nu  ittarricTJ  to  John  Chain  en  ofGfidri 
furd'i  Renfrew,  by  Robertson,  p.  258.) 


*  Sir  John  Cochrane  of  Ochiltree**  lady  wa«  Mtrgraret.  mc» 
ond  daughter  of  Sir  William  Strickland  of  Rovnlon  in  York- 
shire, (Flajfair'i  Brit.  Family  Antiq.  vol.  tj.  p.  32T-  Doug> 
hi*,  Peer.  i.  474)  The  Strickland  tamiFjr  were  favourable  to 
ejected  miniitera.  {Kennet'i  Chronicle,  p.  899.)  Waiter 
Strickland,  (Lady  Cochrane1*  oncte)  who  f>ad  been  aretit  of  the 
Parliament  of  Englind  at  the  Harne,  wai  110  friend  of  the  Prea* 
by  tenant,  hi  appear*  from  the  following  ex  tract  of  a  letter  of 
hit,  dated  June  6th  1650:  "  One  piece  of  the  cure  (vti,  of  the 
danj^ert  that  threaten  jour  New  Slate)  niunf  be  pkUb&iomy,  but 
then  yon  must  bi^ein  before  decunibenrf,  and  then  it  will  be  fa- 
cile to  pre  rent  cJanper,  Ac,  Thej  are  here  moat  of  all  afraid 
of  your  H'irh  Court  of  Juatice,  which  they  doubt  maj  much 
ditcourare  their  party.  But  whotoerer  that  court  rondtmof* 
let  them  oc  ai  mlrtaffy  dead,  hScc,  But  kt  them  be  molt  free 
in  cutting  the  Vina  Uephalica  (that  it,  the  Presbyterian  nartf ) 
for  the  Ban  tic*  (ar  Royal  part?)  will  he  latent.  ^  The  Median 
{or  Levellen)  wou'd  be  tpaired  ai  much  as  may  be*  that  tiw 
body  be  not  too  much  emaciated.  Betide*,  the  blood  i*  mont 
corrupt  in  the  Ctphatickt  (or  Prcsbytcriaoj)  and  ii  the  very 
cavia  conff  rirnj  of  our  diteaie.  You  need  not  fear  to  tale 
freely  of  this  rein,  *c/—  (Preibvtrrian  Loyalty*  306,  307.) 

+  He  ni  brother  to  Mr,  Wiflimni  Guthrie,  mi nltter  of  Ten- 
wick.  Having  been  tciied  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  grareL 
through  cold  and  fatigue,  he  wni  obfiged  to  be  ra fried  on  frott 
the  army  at  Bathgate,  and  wan  not  present  at  Pen  I  land  ♦  NoU 
withitandltuj  thii,  he  waa  tried  and  forfeited.  August  16\  166T. 
(Wodrow,  u  94S;  app.  1 11,  111.,)  It  appear*  that  be  vnti  d«aj 
before  November  1,  1676;  for  on  that  day  the  privy  council 
tend  "  Mary  Ha  Id  one,  relict  of  Mr>  Jobfl  Guthrie*  minitter  at 
Tarboltoti,"  and  another  ojinitter^t  widow,  to  prison,  "  until 
they  ihall  find  catilion,  under  a  thousand  nif-rk*  each,  to  remore 
from  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  sin  mile*  round  it*"  (lb,  p. 
427,) 

I  He  wii  forfeited,  but  obtained  a  re  minion*  (Wodrow*  i. 
2fia;app.  1130 
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ligence  they  could  only  give  us,  that  there  wag  a  strong  the  goodman  to  Mr.  John  Guthrie,  who  was  at  Mr. 
report  the  Duke's  troop  was  come  to  Kilmarnock ;  but  '■  John  Reid's  house,  a  mile  off,  to  acquaint  him  there- 
they  hoped  that  night  we  should  get  the  certainty  of  it, ,  with.  To-morrow  morning  when  we  met,  hearing  that 
because  they  had  caused  John  Ross,  with  three  more,  j  captain  Arnot  was  coming  up  with  two  hundred  men 
to  go  towards  Kilmarnoch,  to  get  certain  intelligence. :  out  of  Cuninghame,  and  that  there  were  a  hundred  more 
That  night,  after  prayer  to  God  for  direction  what  to  coming  out  of  Galloway,  after  prayer,  it  was  conclu- 
do  next,  it  was  concluded  that  we  should  march  east-  ded  to  march  towards  Douglas,  and,  by  the  way  or 
ward.  For  there  was  no  staying  where  we  were,  and  |  there,  spend  some  considerable  time  together  upon  Mr. 
there  was  no  expectation  of  any  farther  help  from  the  Robertson  and  Robert  Lockhart's  proposal.  So  we 
south  and  southwest  hand;  Carrick  having  sent  none,'  mnrched  towards  Douglas,  having  sent  back  a  party 
for  ought  I  know,  except  some  odd  one  or  other;  as  for  for  intelligence,  and  to  wait  upon  captain  Arnot's  up* 
Cunninghams  and  Renfrew,  we  had  ground  to  expect  ling,  who  came  up  ;  but  his  two  hundred  was  not 
any  they  would  send  would  come  to  us,  with  captain  Ar-  forty  more  nor  he  carried  wi;h  him.  We  came  to 
not  and  others  we  had  sent  to  advertise  them  and  bring  Douglas  on  Saturday  at  night,  (Nov.24)  and  ordered 
them  up.  Besides  this,  there  was  an  earnest  invita-  j  the  whole  troops  to  come  in,  after  they  had  suppered 
tion  sent  us  from  Clydesdale,  in  particular  from  Black-  themselves  and  their  horses,  to  the  town,  and  bring 
wood,  to  come  thither ;  promising  us,  besides  what  we  j  snme  forage  with  them  ;  and  the  troops  to  lie  together, 
might  expect  in  the  country,  himself  and  one  hundred  j  it  sueh  a  place  appointed  for  rendezvous,  while  (until) 
men  with  him.  Now,  we  knew  the  enemy  would  be-  day  ; — the  whole  foot  being  in  the  kirk.  We  were 
stir  themselves  to  meet  with  us  before  our  friends  advertised  by  friend 9  that  we  would  be  alarmed  that 
should  come  at  us,  and  labour  to  take  us  at  the  weak-  I  night,  so  therefore  we  strengthened  ourselves  beyond 
eat,  for  they  wanted  not  intelligence  that  same  night '  cur  ordinary  guards. 

we  came  to  Ochiltree,  by  the  laird  of  Barskimen,  who  I  When  these  things  were  done,  we  met  all  together, 
had  gone  towards  them  from  Ochiltree,  as  we  were  ami  after  most  serious  incalling  of  the  name  of  God, 
certainly  informed.*  the  matter  as  spoken  by  Mr.  Robertson  and  Robert 

Upon  the  morrow,  being  Friday,  we  marched  to- .  Lockhart,  both  the  thing  itself  and  all  the  arguments 
wards  Cumnock,  but  before  we  came  that  length,  John  they  did  urge  it  by,  were  held  forth ;  and  after  a  long 
Millar  in  Glasgow,  who  had  been  one  of  those  sent  off  '  time's  speaking  to  the  full  upon  the  business,  first  the 
for  intelligence,  came  and  told  us  that  John  Rossf  and  ministers*  own  voices  were  desired,  and  aftertbem  every 
the  rest  of  that  party  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  particular  gentleman's  own  mind  was  asked.  With- 
Duke's  troop,  and  that  he  himself  had  hardly  escaped, '  out  one  contrary  voice  all  resolved  on  this,  that  the 
having  lost  his  horse  and  arms.  This  day  the  enemy's  '  coming  forth  to  own  that  people  in  Galloway,  they 
whole  body  came  to  Kilmarnock.  From  Cumnock  we  were  clear,  was  of  the  Lord,  and  in  that  they  had  done 
marched  the  same  night  to  the  Moorkirk,  in  a  most  vi-   nothing  but  followed  his  call.     Second,  many  friends 


olent  rainy  night,  and  a  piece  of  miserable  way,  two 
hours  within  night,  and  what  accommodation  in  that 
condition  we  could  have  there,  is  known  to  any 
who  knows  that  place.  The  poor  foot  were  forced  all 
night,  as  wet  as- if  they  had  been  drenched  in  water,  to 
lie  in  the  kirk,  without  victuals  or  much  fire.  That 
night  came  the  goodman  {alias  Mr.  Andrew  M'Cor- 
mack)  to  me,  about  10  o'clock  at  night,  from  his  quar- 
ters, two  miles,  to  acquaint  me  that  Mr.  Robertson  and 
Robert  Lockhart  had  come  to  that  place,  and  had  been 
earnestly  dealing  with  him  and  Mr.  Brysone,  (alias 
Mr.  Gabriel  Semple)  to  follow  the  business  no  farther, 
for  there  was  no  ground  to  expect  any  help  either  from 
Clidesdale  or  any  where  else,  that  might  give  us  any 
ground  to  follow  it  farther;  and  therefore  their  advice 
was,  that  we  would,  the  fairest  way  and  the  handsom- 
est we  could,  dismiss  the  people,  and  let  every  one  see 


bid  promised,  yea,  not  only  solemnly  promised,  but 
most  effectually  laboured  with  others,  to  come  forth, 
"  1  f  these  now  shall  leave  us,  betwixt  them  and  their 
master  be  it ;  but  as  for  me  (said  every  one)  while  the 
Lord  himself  that  bade  me  come,  bid  me  likewise  go, 
1  will  not  go.  Our  master  whom  we  serve  (we  know 
well,  if  ever  there  was  a  handful  about  whom  he  exor- 
cised a  providence,  it  is  about  us)  he  needs  no  men,  or 
if  he  will  make  use  of  men,  we  will  not  want ;  and  who 

W8  but  the  service  he  will  have  is  but  of  so  many 
whom  he  has  particularly  designed  1  And  before  we 
should  now  so  shamefully  and  cowardly  turn  our  back 
on  him,  and  steal  away  from  his  cause,"  (they  knew 
that  it  was  but  death,  if  not  worse,  any  life  they  could 

e  else,)  "  we  should  follow  on  till  he  should  do  his 
service  by  us,  and  though  we  should  all  die  at  the  end 
of  it,  we  think  the  giving  of  a  testimony  enough  for 


to  himself,  while  (until)  the  Lord  gave  some  better   an  »     So  there  was  no  more  of  that.     Only  there  was 

opportunity.    This  was  so  pressed  by  them,  that  the 

goodman  was  constrained  to  come  away  to  me,  and 

these  with  me,  the  same  night.     This  was  the  comfort 

we  had  from  him  and  Robert  Lockhart,  under  that  sad 

condition  of  a  foul  night  and  ill  quarter  we  were  in. 

Always  that  same  night,  I  sent  away  Murreif  %  and 


*  "  Since  I  wrote  this.  I  have  information  that  the  Council 
of  Scotland  have  tent  2000  foot  and  500  horse  to  quell  the  reb- 
els; expecting  a  conjunction  of  more  forces  from  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  my  Lords  Anandil,  Dumlarick,  [Drumlanrick]  and 
others,  assuring:  us  they  would  be  able  to  master  them  present 
\rli 


two  things  proposed  :  The  one  was,  the  renewing  of 
the  covenant,  which  was  to  have  been  to-morrow,  be- 
ing the  Lord's  day,  at  some"  kirk  by  the  way  towards 
Lanark  :  but  hearing  that  the  general's  forces  were 
come  to  Straven,  we  thought  it  not  safe  nor  convenient: 
The  other  was  what  course  should  be  taken  with  Sir 
James  Turner.  Though  there  was  no  quarters  given 
hi  in,  yet  because  of  some  words  by  the  gentlemen  that 
k  him,  and  because  of  his  being  now,  after  so  long 

be  there.     (Wodrow,  i.  292.)     Mr.  Sempil  informs  us  that  he 
fy."—~ (Lord  ArWgton'to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Whitehall,  No-    went  to  Ireland,  some  time  after  the  battle  of  Pentland,  with 
veraber  26. 1666;  in  Brown's  Miscell.  Aulica,  p.  429.)  ih*  lairds  of  Monereif  and  Sundewal,  whom  he  styles  ••  two  aa 
f  John  Ross  was  executed  at  Edinburgh,  December  7, 1666.  I;  serious,  tender,  and  public-spirited  Christians, '  as  he  ever  knew, 
p  is  one  of  seven  who  sign  a  declaration  and  testimony,  pre-  ,  A 1  Dublin  Monreith  contracted  a  tympany,  of  which  he  died  at 
_   __                    „      .         ..*.  ],  ,ibnrb  or  Armagh.     (SempiPs  Life,  MS.  p. 49.)     Mrs.  Good- 
will mentions  an  escape  which  he  made  in  her  house  at  Armagh. 
**  The  officers  are  sent  for  my  husband,  and  coming  in  to  oar 
house  to  the  fire-side  (where  my  husband  was  sitting  with  Mr. 
:    iwell,  the  laird  of  Moncrief  [Monreith]  in  Galloway,  who 
ws§  but  newly  come  to  visit  us)  say  to  him,  *  Mr.  Goodull.  yon 
:m  the  King's  prisoner.*    My  husband  went  hastily  with  them, 
anU  whispered  into  my  ear,  •  My  dear,  dispatch  Mr.  Maxwell 
out  of  our  house,  lest  he  be  sent  for  next.'    So  my  husband  was 
iiimrisoned,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  got  safely  escaped  into  the  coun- 
try "    (MS.  Memoir,  ut  ivpra,  p.  10.)    John  Maxwell  of  Mon- 
reith, wnmgtr,  is  the  person  referred  to,  both  by  Mr.  Sempl) 
and  Mrs.  Goodall.    (Comp,  Inq.  Rstor.  W igton,  1H  1«0 


He  is  one  of  seven  who  sign  a  declaration  and  testimony,  pi 
■erred  in  the  Wodrow  MSS.  No.  Ix.  art  43,  which  differs  in 
the  arrangement  from  that  which  is  published  in  Naphtali, 
though  the  teoour  of  the  two  papers  is  the  same. 

$  John  Maxwell,  younger  of  Murreif  ( Monreith)  was  forfeit- 
ed for  being  in  arms  at  Pentland.  (Wodrow,  i.  app.  109,  111.) 
His  father,  William  Maxwell  of  Monreith,  was  appointed  a 
Commissioner  of  Supply  for  W  igton.  January  23, 1667,  a  short 
time  after  the  suppression  of  the  rising.  (Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vii. 
544.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  Wodrow  had  the  father  or  the 
son  in  his  eye,  when  he  gives  an  account  of  a  narrow  escape 
which  "  Maxwell  of  Monerief '  made  in  1668,  by  concealing 
himself  ra  a  meal-tub,  on  which  one  of  the  soldiers  rapped  with 
bis  hand  at  ha  passed  it,  swearing  in  Jest,  that  the  Whig  might 
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a  time,  spared  ; — for  these  reasons,  thia  motion  of  pia- 
tuling  him  wa*  aslighted,  alas  I  it  Ka  to  be  feared  too 
much* 

A  a  we  marched  the  morrow  morning  towards  Les- 
mahago,  bring  the  Sabbath  day,  (3ftth)  Knockbfeck'ti 
two  iOftt  •  came  to  us,  with  m  few  others*  These 
were  the  hundred  men  we  had  heard  were  coming*  from 
Galloway,  for  we  saw  no  other*  We  marched  close 
by  Hubert  Loekh art's  house,  where  Mr,  HulicM&nn  was 
with  Mr,  Robert  Lock  hart.  Smw.  nf  them  came  oat 
(though  it  was  but  three  or  feftf  pMM  from  the  house) 
to  countenance  us  so  much  ;  yet  some  of  our  company, 
in  the  becoming,  spoke  with  them,  such  as  Mr,  Brye- 
son,  Sunday  well,  and  old  worthy  Hubert  Bruce  of 
Skcllieintin  %\  who  most  firstly  and  faithfully  acquitted 
themselves  to  them,  in  particular  to  Mr.  Robertson, 
That  day  we  perfected  tin*  modelling  of  our  forces, 
wherein  we  found  grreal  want  of  officers,  there  not  be- 
ing, to  the  few  number  wo  had,  half  of  the  officers  re- 
quisite, not  above  four  or  five  that  ever  had  been  so!- 
oiers  before*  :£  After  this  we  marched  towards  Lanark, 
crossing  the  water  hard  by  the  town. 

After  our  settling  the  guards,  quartering  the  rest, 
having  given  intimation  that  to-morrow  morning  (God 
willing)  we  intended  to  renew  the  covenant,  and  desir- 
ing that  every  one  of  them  would  seriously  mind  that 
work  that  night,  and  come  hither  again  about  day-light 
for  that  e  mi,  we  d  jsmiased  them  to  their  quarters  and  sev- 
eral posts*  That  night  the  officers  and  ministers  met, 
and  after  incalling  on  he  Lord,  hearing  there  were 
tome  arms  and  ammunition  to  he  found  In  the  town, 
we  caused  make  search,  hut  found  few  or  none.  The 
morrow  morning  (26th) we  drew  together  in  the  ren- 
dezvous-place at  the  bead  of  the  town*  While  we  ire 
together,  news  comes  that  the  enemy  are  within  two 
miles*  clome  were  against  meddling  with  the  renew- 
ing of  the  covenant,  the  enemy  being  so  near;  hut  the 
devil  prevailed  not  herein,  though  gladly  would  he, 
that  that  had  not  been  done.  Having  sent  one  with  a 
matter  of  ten  or  twelve  horse  over  the  water  to  discov- 
er the  enemy,  and  having  a  settled  guard  upon  the  water- 
side, and  upon  the  boat,  we  went  about  it.  The  foot 
were  drawn  up  about  ihe  tolbooth  stairs,  where  Mr. 
Guthrie  did  stand  :  the  horse  at  the  head  tif  Lhc  town, 
where  Mr,  Dry  as  on  and  Mr.  Crookahanks  were  actors* 
It  was  done  with  as  much  joy  and  cheerfulness  as  may 
be  supposed  in  such  a  condition*  They  prefaced  with 
speaking  on  some  place  of  Scripture*!) 

*  John  and  Robert  Gordon,  torn  of  Alexander  Gordon  of 
Knock brtck ,  were,  executed  at  Edinburgh.  (Wodrow,  i.  25*,) 
Their  LtafRJtti  are  *  .bacribed  to  the  tevtiftiony  former  I  v  mention- 
ed* (Set  before,  n.  4117.)  The  ■utferingi  of  their  father,  both 
before  and  aft  ft  they  took  up  arms*  are  noticed  bjr  Wodrow. 
(I  157.  265*  445.) 

t  Skellittouji  it  perhaps  in  Leamahaeo  parish*  where  there  if 
a .  SketliehtIL  (rug.  Roll.  Wodrow,  H.  107.)  ^  1662.  Wil- 
liam Bruce  of  SIcrlEic-toun,  elder  and  younger*  were  fined  be- 
tween Ihetn  in  L.600,  (Act.  Pari  Scot.  *U*  423.)  "  Robert 
Bruce  in  Hamilton? ,  one  ihaken  with  indulged  couniels.  though 
a  terioui  Chriitrnn,"  is  mentioned  in  a  Tetter  of  Dickjon  to 
Mac™!-     (Wodrow  MSS.  No,  lit.    Jar.,  V.  j,  26\  art.  iGB) 

(  The  folio  wine  persoHi  acted  ■*  uJEcert  under  Colonel  Wal- 
lace: Major  Joteph  Learmofit;  Andrew  A  mot,  John  Paton,  John 
M'LcIIuh  of  Bnrtcob*  John  Maxwell,  }-ounj^er  of  Munreith,  *ud 
Robert  M'fjellan  of  B  almanac  lian,  cants  ins;  Robert  Gordon, 
Younger  of  Knorkbreck,  a  cornet  of  hor»e;  and  Mr.  Genr^e 
Cruickthunki,  who  had  a  "command."  (Wodrow,  L  app-  99, 
1(F9 ;  Shimwi'i  Riddle,  37, 38  )  1 1  it  highly  probable  that  Major 
John  M'Cultocb,  who  wa*  executed  for  being  at  Pentlttud, 
(Wodrow.  i.  app,  92,)  was  bUo  o*e  of  the  officers.  He  waa 
Root' matter  (Mailer  of  Horte)  for  Wiaton  and  Kirkcudbright 
la  1645.  (Act.  Purl.  Scot.  vi.  194.)  "Major  M  Cullo  of  Bsf- 
beluie"  wai  fined  L.8QQ,  by  MiiidlttonV  net.  in  166&  fib,  vit 
428.)  The  suffering!  of  ni*  (amily  are  noticed  by  IrV  odrow* 
(Vol.  i.  p  £§*,  425:  romp-  Inq,  Relor.  Kirkcudbright,  384.) 

J]  "  After  they  hid  tent  out  their  icouta,  the  foot  gathered 
tog-ether  upon  the  High  Street,  and  Mr,  John  Guthrie,  stand- 
ing upon  trie  tolbooth  stall  a,  preached  to  them,  and  thereafter 
rear!  [iw  covenant,  to  which  they  at  I  engaged  ,  solemn  Ij,  with 
upUfteiJ  liandi.  and  great  affection.  The  horse  convened  at  the 
town -head,  where  Mr.  Gabriel  Seniple  and  Mr.  John  Cnrik- 
abanki  preached,  and  then  read  tad  renewed  the  covenant  in 


,,..*.»-  I  here  watts 

but  very  few  either*  than  ourselves  ai  the  doifrjr  of  it ; 
none,  that  I  know  of,  of  any  place  or  quality  in  that 
town  or  about  it  being  with  us.  Thai  morning  tm me- 
diately before,  came  Mr*  Thomas  Scotu  minister  of 
Hawick,*  and  Major  G%onr,  who  joined  with  us  ia 
the  work* 

Immediately  after  that  we  had  drawn  up  the  whole 
body,  it  wea  resolved  (because  of  our  friends  heres- 
bout  that  were  to  come  to  us  that  day,  and  because  of 
ninny  more  expected  from  West  CaldT,  Shotts*  Bath* 
gate,  and  other  parts  farther  off)  that  We  should  march 
towards  Bathgate,  After  we  had  marched  away,  a 
party  commanded  by  Captain  Arnot  was  sent  to  wait  a 
considerable  time  on  the  water-side  and  t-j  keep  ont 
scouts  to  watch  the  enemy's  mmi+ms;  and,  after  a 
while**  stay,  to  break  the  boat  and  come  away,  be  and 
the  other  party  that  watched  in  the  time  of  renewing  the 
covenant.  Several s  did  indeed  come  in  that  day*  more 
than  had  three  days  before.  Thai  day  the  laird  of  Black* 
wood  came  i hither.  He  was  most  kindly  embraced  by 
B&rerah  who  supposed  he  had  come  to  join,  and  had 
brought  h»s  folks  with  him  ;  hut  he  I  old,  be  was  come 
thither,  sent  by  my  Lord  Duke  Hamilton,  to  see  if  pes- 
mble  effusion  of  blood  might  be  shunned,  and  what  we 
would  be  at.  This,  [  beard,  he  spoke  of  to  some,  fie  pre- 
tended to  no  written  commis&ion  hut  only  verba) ;  nei- 
ther did  ha  apply  himself  to  any  among-st  us  who 
were  at  that  time  specially  coucerued  to  be  spoken  to; 
only,  by  way  of  regret  to  Mr.  Brysson  and  some  few 
others  of  his  acquaintance,  he  did  express  himself 
how  grieved  the  Duke  was  for  the  condition  of  things 
as  they  stood  ;  and  what  it  was  we  would  be  at  before 
we  laid  down  arms.  These  things,  Mr.  Bryason  and 
others  said,  he  had  been  very  overly  speaking  of;  but 
he  never  desired  a  meeting  of  those  whom  ft  most 
concerned,  and  of  whom  he  might  receive  hi*  answer* 
But  how  he  came  and  bow  he  went  I  know  not,  nor 
any  else!  for  ought  I  know.  That  day  he  lesves 
us,  having  never  tabled  formally  any  »nch  thing. 
This,  as  it  was  great  simplicity  in  us  to  suffer  any  man 
come  from  an  enemy  to  return  at  his  pleasure,  so  is  not 
his  carriage  handsome;  for  to  indifferent  persons  he 
mavbujustjy  looked  upon  as  one  ah  using  the  credit 
he  find  with  us,  to  the  emboldening  him  to  come  ia 
amongst  n9v  to  see  our  condition  and  strength,  and 
to  make  an  accnunt  hereof  to  the  enemy  ^  for  he  left  ua 
without  good  night,  and  went  back  to  th#  enemy. 

While  near  night-falling,  a  strong  body  of  the  ene- 
my's horse  dogged  our  rear  i  but  night  falling  on  they 
fell  hack.  When  we  came  to  Bathgate,  two  hours 
within  night,  we  can  have  no  accommodation,  nay,  no 
cover  from  an  extraordinary  rain.  We  went  into  a 
house,  such  as  it  was,  and  after  prayer  did  consider 
what  we  should  do  next :  back  wre  might  not  go,  the 
enemy  being  in  our  rear.  After  much  debate,  it  was 
thought  fit  that  we  should  march  to-morrnw  early  oo 
the  way  towards  Edinburgh;  being  cent!  dent  that,  be- 
fore we  could  come  that  length,  we  would  hear  from 
our  friends  at  Edinburgh;  as  likewise  our  friends  in 
Weat  Calder  and  Shotts,  or  therea bouts,  would  come 
to  us  that  way,  and  meet  us  to*motrow.  But  within  a 
very  little  after  the  meeting  ia  dissolved,  we  get  an 
alarm  from  seme  of  nur  guards ;  and  though  it  was  a 
dreadfully  dark  {though  but  a  little  past  the  height  of 
the  moon,}  and  foul  ntght(  yet  after  that  lon^  weari- 
some march  thai  day  before,  we  were  necessitated  to 


ilka  manner  <  Mr,  S  em  pie,  in  hi*  tenxion,  cited  and  applied 
Prov.  \\t\\  11,  13,  which  much  affected  the  people,  aitd,  it  mar 
be,  persuaded  tome  to  join  them."*     (Kirktofi,  ^OS.) 

*  He  wui  employed  in  preaching  tn  Norttitimbertand,  a  lane 
with  Welth,  Seniple,  &c  in  the  jear  1677;  (Wodrow,  L  436;) 
and  on  the  28tb  nf  Au^gst  I6?6\  he  wai  moderator  of  ■  preabjr- 
terinl  meeting1  at  Edinburgh,  which  dealt  with  Mr,  Richard 
Cameron  about  hii  forwardnet*,  especially  in  foil  oppotitma  to 
the  indulged  iiiiuiitert,  and  in  eihortJng  the  people  to  d evert 
tln-jii.  .;'StSS.  m  MVMSiSSl  Ubslljl  AftS*  V«  1.  UK  art.  lO'J.' 
Be  married  Marion  Livingitoo,     (Inq.  Re  tor*  Gen.  7970) 
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draw  forth,  and  calling  in  the  guards,  to  march  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  in  one  of  the  darkest  nights 
(I  am  persuaded)  that  ever  any  in  that  company  saw. 
Except  we  had  been  tied  together,  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  together ;  and  every  little  burn  was  a  river. 
We  came  near  the  new  bridge*  about  fair  daylight; 
(27th)  but  O,  what  a  sad  sight  was  it  to  see  the  con- 
dition we  were  in,  so  scattered  and  -utterly  undone, 
what  with  one  thing  and  what  with  another !  Yet 
within  an  hour  or  two,  far  beyond  our  expectation, 
most  part  were  gathered  together;  howbeit,  many 
got  never  up.  All  this  time  we  never  heard  Jess  or 
more  from  our  friends  in  Edinburgh,  which  we  thought 
more  than  wonderful ;  neither  came  there  any  further 
help  to  us  from  the  west,-  whence  we  expected  it. 
When  we  drew  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  new  bridge, 
except  some  of  the  chief  officers,  there  was  not  a  cap- 
tain present  with  the  horse,  save  one ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time  cometh  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  was  hard  at  hand, 
marching  unto  the  same  bridge.  Judge  any  man  of 
the  posture  we  were  in,  having  no  officer*  to  com- 
mand the  few  we  had  together.  Always,  a  party  is 
tent  off  presently  to  make  good  the  bridge ;  and  the 
body  is  marched  off  to  take  up  some  fit  ground  or 
other  to  fight  on. 

While  wo  were  marching  to  a  little  height  above 
the  bridge,  Blackwood  cometh  and  assures  us,  that  it 
was  bat  a  false  alarm,  and  that  the  general  was  not 
nearer  than  Calder,  if  there.  After,  the  party  was 
sent  away  to  Colington,  for  to  Edinburgh  (not  hearing 
any  thing  from  there)  we  thought  it  not  safe,  especial- 
ly hearing  that  severals  in  the  country  were  in  arms 
against  us ;  for  they  had  caused  the  word  to  go  that 
there  were  40  ships  from  Holland  come  to  Dunbar, 
and  that  wc  were  upon  our  march  thither  to  join  with 
them.  We  heard  likewise  in  the  country,  that  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith  were  ail  in  arms.f  Now,  having  no 
intelligence  from  our  friends,  we  resolved  to  march  to- 
wards Colington  bridge.  The  party  being  gone,  Black- 
wood then  desires  to  speak  with  the  commanders  and 
others.  All  that  he  had  to  say  was,  in  short  to  see  if 
he  could  persuade  us  to  lay  down  arms  upon  an  act  of 
indemnity  which  the  duke  (said  he)  would  labour  to  pro- 
cure. He  had  no  written  commission  from  any :  what  he 
spoke  to  this  purpose  he  spoke  it  not  only  as  sent  from 
the  duke,  but  it  was  his  own  j  udgment  we  should  accept 
of  the  offer,  and  that  it  would  be  our  best ;  for  in  all 
probability  we  would  not  be  able  to  stand  before  them, 
both  in  respect  of  the  number  of  their  men,  and  of 
their  appointment  every  way.  He  spoke  something 
likewise  of  our  sending  on  to  deal  for  a  cessation  for 
some  few  days,  until  matters  were  understood.  We  ask- 
ed, if  he  had  any  such  motion  from  them  to  us :  he 
answered,  nor.  After  some  freedom  used  to  himself, 
to  take  good  heed  in  his  carriage  in  that  matter,  as  be- 
ing no  small  concernment  to  him  so  to  do,  being  looked 
upon  by  us  as  a  real  friend  and  servant  to  that  interest  we 
were  here  for,  to  see  well  that  he  walked  straightly  in 
his  dealings  both  with  us  and  them — after  this,  without 
any  thing  done,  we  parted  with  him,  seeing  no  ground 
whereupon  we  could  do  any  thing. 

We  sent  away  some  few  horsemen  to  bring  in  some 
victuals,  in  case  the  quarters  at  night  had  not  been 
well  orovided.  Now,  having  had  such  a  weary  jour- 
ney from  Lanark,  and  from  Bathgate,  having  gotten  so 
little  rest  and  refreshment— for  these  reasons  we  re- 
solved, Colington  being  the  most  secure  place,  to  let 
the  horse  go  out  a  mile  with  bilgets,  to  refresh  them 


*  »'  They  came  forward  through  Bathgate,  east  through  Brox- 
burn, and  along  the  New  Bridge,  and  thence  towards  Colling- 
ton."     (Life  ofAlexander  Reid,  p.  16, 17.) 

t  November  S3, 1666,  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh  canted 
make  a  proclamation  for  preventing  and  discovering  the  joining 
with  those  now  in  rebellion.  Their  treasurer  is  appointed  to 
pay  "  six  horse  hire  that  went  to  Lithgow  with  ammunition. 
The  pr'rvy  council's  order  for  taking  notice  of  such  as  pass  at 
Leith  sent  down  to  the  bailies  thereof.'*  (Record  of  Town 
Council.) 
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selves  and  horses;  and  return  before  night  fall,  bring, 
ing  some  forage  with  them.  Accordingly  we  Hid, 
having  provided  the  best  way  we  could  for  the  foot 
within  the  town,  and  furnished  such  as  wanted  with 
what  we  sent  for  from  the  country.  Guards  being  set, 
the  officers  went  to  their  quarters.  We  were  not  well 
there  when  Blackwood*  comes  again,  and  the  laird 
of  Barskiming  with  him.  It  was  thought  very  strange 
how  he  or  any  man  had  passed  the  guards,  but  men 
not  knowing  discipline  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
others.  Besides  the  renewing  the  same  things  he 
spoke  of  before,  Blackwood  added  that,  in  reference 
to  what  he  had  been  speaking  of  our  seeking  a  cessa- 
tion for  some  time,  that  the  general  had  parol  led  to 
him,  that,  till  his  coming  back  to-morrow  morning  ear- 
ly, that  he  might  bring  our  answer,  the  general  should 
not  encroach  upon  us,  nor  wrong  us ;  and  that,  upon 
the  general's  doing  this,  he  himself  had  taken  upon 
him,  in  our  names,  to  parole  the  like  for  us,  that  we 
should  not  encroach  upon  him,  nor  wrong  him,  while 
that  time ;  which  (as  he  thought)  would  be  about 
eight  or  nine  hours  in  the  morning.  Barskiming  in- 
deed added,  that  we  should  not  enlarge  our  quarters  : 
but  Blackwood  himself  flouted  at  that.  All  that  we 
said  to  Blackwood  that  night  was,  as  to  his  parolling 
in  our  name ;  we  did  not  understand  this  way  of  his ; 
howbeit,  it  was  very  like  there  would  none  of  us 
wrong  other  that  time,  being-  both  dark  and  foul ;  and 
if  he  stayed  that  night  he  might  see  it.  He  seemed  to 
be  feared  for  our  going  to  Edinburgh  or  Leith,  from 
which  we  heard  nothing  from  our  friends  ;  only  in  the 
country  we  heard  they  were  all  in  arms;  and  that 
considerable  persons  were  gone  from  the  country  to 
join  with  Dalyell :  that  the  ports  were  all  shut. 

Upon  Wednesday  morning,  (28th)  about  daylight, 
Blackwood  calls  to  be  gone;  now  Barskiming  had 
slipped  away  very  early,  and  stayed  not  upon  him,  yet 
I  em  confident  Blackwood  knew  of  his  going.  Now, 
because  of  the  condition  we  were  in,  being  not  above 
800  or  900  men,  and  these  most  part  without  arms,  and 
now  being  out  of  expectation  of  any  supplies,  except 
what  little  help  Major  Gilgour  had  told  us  of,  we  might 
expect  from  Tiviotdale,  which  was  both  very  uncertain 
and  inconsiderable ;  and  considering  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  weather  we  had  gotten  all  that  eight 
days  before,  and  the  sore  marches  night  and  day  in  our 
seeking  to  call  out  and  gather  together  our  friends  ; 
and  what  influence  these  things  had  upon  our  spirits  to 
discourage  and  break  us,  besides  the  influence  they  had 
on  our  bodies — for  these  reasons  we  were  to  have  sent 
one  of  our  number  with  Blackwood  to  the  general 
Dalyell,  by  whom  we  might  represent  our  grievances 
and  the  grounds  of  our  thus  appearing  in  arms ;  but 
because  we  had  none,  whom  we  might  spare,  fit  for 
the  employment,  but  one,  whom  Blackwood  told  us, 
not  being  a  law-biding  man,  would  not  be  acceptable, 
for  this  cause  we  forbare,  and  resolved  (Blackwood 
being  come  to  us  without  any  formal  commission,  only 
pretending  he  was  sent  to  us  to  speak  what  I  told  you 
before)  to  write  back  to  Dalyell  with  him,  though  he 
had  not  written  at  all  to  us.  Accordingly  the  letter  is 
drawn  to  this  purpose ;  that,  because  of  intolerable  in- 
solencies  of  the  prelates  and  their  insupportable  op- 


•  William  Lawrie  married  Mariot  Weir,  heirens  of  Block- 
wood,  and  was  tutor  of  Blackwood  during  the  minority  of  his 
son  and  grandson.  (Douglas,  Bar.  155.  Inn.  tie  Tntrla,  1056.) 
He  was  imprisoned  tin  mediately  after  the  battle  of  Pentland, 
probably  on  account  of  the  intercourse  he  had  held  with  the  in- 
surgents;  and  after  a  gradual  relaxation,  was  liberated  from 
confinement  on  the  9th  of  October,  1667,  on  enacting  himself 
to  keep  the  peace  under  pain  of  5000  merks.  (Derretn  Seer. 
Cone.  March  7  and  21,  Aug.  1, and  Oct.  9, 1667.)  He  wns  one  of 
the  witnesses  against  Colonel  Waltace.  (Wa<l.  i.  an.  107.)  In 
1683  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  intercourse  with  the  rebels  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  and  condemned  to  be  executed ;  a  sentence 
which  excited  great  alarm,  but  which  was  not  carried  into  ez« 
ecution.  (Fount  Dec.  i.  SI 3—21 5.  Wod.  ii.  293—995.  Act. 
Pari.  Scot,  viii.  app.  33—95.) 
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pressions,  all  ways  of  remonstrating  or  petitioning  be- 
ing taken  from  us,  we  were  necessitated  to  draw  togeth- 
er, that  jointly  we  might  the  mora  securely  petition 
his  Majesty  and  council  for  redress ;  but  in  respect 
that  his  excellency  was  not  there,  by  whom  we  intend- 
ed to  present  our  supplication,  to  interpose  for  a  fa- 
vourable hearing  thereof,  and  that  we  knew  not  when 
the  council-day  would  be,  we  did  desire  of  his  excel- 
ency  not  only  to  be  acquainted  with  the  diet,  but  that 
we  might  have  a  blank-pass  to  a  person  whom  we 
might  send  with  our  petition ;  and  we  had  desired  the 
same  gentleman  who  had  come  to  us  from  his  excel- 
lency, might  have  the  answer,  who  would  be  careful 
of  its  coming  to  our  hands*  In  the  close  there  was 
mention  of  one  of  our  soldiers  killed  in  our  quarters, 
notwithstanding  the  parole  mentioned  by  Blackwood. 
The  letter  was  subscribed  by  Wallace,  and  sent  away 
by  Blackwood,  who  promised  with  all  speed  to  have  the 
return  at  us  very  soon ;  and  because  he  was  uncer- 
tain where  he  might  find  us,  we  bade  him  hasten  back 
to  his  own  house,  and  he  should  know  where  to  find 
us.     Away  he  goes  hopeful  to  bring  us  up  this  pass. 

We  marched  away  strait  to  Inglistown  Bridge,  in 
about  the  point  of  Pentland  Hills,  and  sent  off,  as  be- 
fore, some  for  bringing  in  provisions  by  the  way. 
Some  we  sent  to  Tiviotdale  to  signify  our  being  here, 
and  our  expecting  them.  Now  Major  Gilgour  and  Mr. 
John  Scott  had  left  us  that  night  we  came  from  Bath- 
gate, upon  what  account  they  knew  best  themselves ; 
always,  it  had  been  better  for  us,  and  (I  fear)  for  them- 
selves both,  and  others  of  that  kind,  that  they  had  not 
come  at  all  to  us,  than  to.  come  and  leave  us  in  the  con- 
dition we  were  in. 

Being  necessitated  at  such  a  place,  because  several 
both  horse  and  foot  were  straggling,  to  draw  up,  we 
were  not  well  together  when  there  is  a  report  of  a  body 
marching  towards  us,  through  a  glen  that  oomes  from 
Calder  through  Pentland  Hills  towards  Pennicuick.* 
Because  it  was  hard  by  us,  we  went  but  two  or  three 
paces  farther  up  on  the  brae,  wtien  we  discover  them 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us.  Now  there  was  a 
great  glen  betwixt  us,  so  as  neither  of  us  could  have 
access  to  other.  There  we  stood  brandishing  our 
swords.  Now  their  foot  was  qot  come  up,  only  were 
coming.  A  party  of  their  horse  (I  think  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  or  thereabout)  seeing  they  could  not  come 
at  us  here,  they  take  away  westward.  A  party  of 
ours,  much  to  the  same  number,  were  commanded  to 
march  the  same  way.  Both  parties  marches  thus 
along  the  side  of  their  own  hill,  towards  an  even  place 
of  ground,  to  which  both  of  them  came.  They  were 
not  long  asunder,  when  once  they  were  there.  After 
thoy  had  discharged  their  fire,  they  closed,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  stand  dealing  with  swords;  at  last 
the  enemy  runs  ;  and,  if  they  had  not  retired  by  a  way 
that  there  was  no  dealing  with  them,  alongst  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill,  it  is  like  there  had  not  many  of  them 
gone  home.  In  this  first  assault  fell,  with  the  first 
fire,  Mr.  John  Crookshank  and  Mr.  Andrew  M'Cor- 
mick,  two  main  instruments  of  the  attempt,  two  Ire- 
land ministers. |  Now  this  party  behoved  to  be  cho- 
sen men,  for  they  were  well  appointed,  and  indeed 
made  an  uncouth  attempt;  (being  in  the  reverence  of 
our  whole  horse,  though  none  meddled  with  them  but 
the  first  party)  and  this  they  did  their  alone,  neither 
was  there  any  of  their  own  near  them  to  second  them. 


*  "  Whitehall,.  December  1,  1666.  My  Lord,  since  my  last 
my  Lord  of  tauderdail  hath  received  two  expresses  from  Scot- 
land, the  rtiVrt  of  which  were,  that  his  Majesty's  forces  under 
General  Diel  were  preparing  themselves  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  doubted  not  of  being1  quickly  masters  of  them."  (Lord  Ar- 
lington (o  the.  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  Brown's  Miscell.  Aulica,  p. 
429.  430.)  ' 

\  See  before,  p.  434.— ••  Andrew  M'Cormick  at  Macheraly," 
was  one  of  the  Irish  ministers  with  whom  Mr.  John  Livingston 
was  acquainted  in  1656.     (Life  of  Mr.  John  Livingston,  p.  42. 


They  being  beaten  back  thus  with  some  loss  of  men 
on  both  hands,  there  was  a  party  of  our  foot  command- 
ed toward  that  place  where  they  and  the  rest  of  their 
horse  stood,  being  no  ways  accessible  for  horse  to  do 
them  any  hurt.  Upon  the  foot's  approach  they  were 
forced  to  quit  that  side  of  the  glen  that  lay  on  the  west 
hand,  and  to  go  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  glen,  where 
they  stayed  till  their  foot  came  up.  In  this  condition 
we  stood  foreagainst  other :  neither  of  os  could  well 
come  at  other  where  we  stood.  When  their  foot  came 
up,  their  whole  horse  and  foot  came  down  off  the  bill 
towards  a  moor  beneath  us  on  our  right  hand ;  and 
there  they  drew  up  in  battle  array,  thinking  to  provoke 
us  to  quit  our  ground,  and  to  fight  them  on  even  ground. 
We  perceiving  how  numerous  they  were,  being  at 
least  (whatever  they  were  more)  in  all  three  times  our 
number,  resolved  we  would  not  quit  our  ground.  There 
we  stood  only  fronting  other. 

After  this,  we  perceive  a  party  of  their  horses  on 
their  right  hand  advancing  towards  us.  After  some 
mutual  communion  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  whether 
to  fight  them,  if  put  to  it,  that  same  night,  because,  if 
we  delayed  that  night,  (as  we  readily  might,  if  we 
had  pleased)  we  might  expeet,  whatever  we  might  be 
fewer,  the  enemy  would  be  no  fewer ;  after  prayer  it 
was  resolved,  that,  if  the  Lord  in  providence  did  order 
so  as  we  were  put  to  it,  we  shoula  put  ourselves  in  his 
hand*  and  quit  ourselves  of  our  duty ;  resolving,  in  his 
strength,  never  to  break  till  he  that  brought  us  to- 
gether break  us,  and  though  we  should  serve  for  no 
more  but  to  give  a  testimony,  and  it  were  by  leaving  oar 
corpse  there,  to  adventure  it.  The  party  that  we  had 
seen  advancing  to  us  before  prayer,  came  up  so  near 
that  we  found  ourselves  called  to  give  them  a  meeting, 
and  so  a  party  of  near  as  many  were  sent  down  from 
our  left  hand  to  meet  them ;  and,  in  respect,  there  had 
come  a  few  of  their  foot  upon  the  flanks  of  their  party, 
a  few  of  our  foot  were  sent  off  with  ours  to  rencounter 
them.  The  two  parties  meets,  and  after  fire  given  on 
both  sides,  they  fall  to  it  with  swords.  Whilst  the 
two  troops  are  dealing  it  thus  betwixt  them,  our  foot 

f tarty  makes  theirs  run.  Immediately  their  horse  runs 
ikewisc.  So  soon  as  the  enemy  see  their  horse  put  to 
flight,  immediately  there  is  another  party  commanded 
off  their  right  hand,  and  quickly  advances  towards  the 
relief  of  their  own  men.  Upon  this,  another  party  is 
sent  down  from  our  left  hand  to  meet  them.  After 
these  two  fresh  bodies  had  grasped  awhile  together, 
the  enemy  rune,  and,  in  the  view  of  all,  this  party  of 
ours  did  so  hotly  pursue  them  that  they  chafed  them 
far  away  by  their  body.  Upon  this,  advances  the  rest 
of  their  horse  that  were  on  their  right  hand,  and  forc- 
ing back  our  party,  a  party  of  our  horse  on  the  right 
hand  were  sent  off.  Now  their  whole  body  of  horse 
on  their  left  hand  were  unbroken ;  and  upon  these  two 
parties  being  engaged,  their  whole  left  hand  of  horses 
advances.  Now  wo  had  no  more  but  a  matter  of  four- 
scoro  horse  to  meet  with  their  whole  left  hand.  Al- 
ways, all  inarches  up  towards  other,  but  being  op- 
pressed with  multitude  we  were  beaten  back;  and  the 
enemy  coming  in  so  full  a  body,  and  so  fresh  a  charge, 
that  having  us  once  running",  they  carried  it  so  strong- 
ly home,  that  they  put  us  in  such  confusion  that  there 
was  no  rallying,  but  every  man  runs  for  his  own  safe- 
ty. If  the  Lord  had  not  in  providence  so  ordered  that 
we  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  being  at 
a  pretty  height  above  them,  and  that  it  was  growing 
dark,  and  close  upon  the  edge  of  Pentland-hills  whither 
we  fled,  in  all  probability  there  had  been  a  greater  des- 
truction than  there  was.  There  was  not  above  a  hun- 
dred killed  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy :  what 
assistance  the  country  made  that  night  to  the  enemy 
is  well  known.* 

Although  this  poor  handful,  thus  defeat,  had  trav- 


»  ••  Whitehall,   4th    December,   66.      My  Lord,  yesterday 
morning  his  Majesty  received  a  particular  account  froru  Scot- 


THE  RISING  AT  PBNTLAND. 


in 


•Had  much  to  gather  their  friends,  and  to  give  oppor- 
tunity to  the  lovers  of  the  troth  to  show  themselves  in 
defence  thereof,  yet  none  came  from  any  other  place 
that  was  any  thing  remote  from  them.  Only  some 
were  making  ready  to  their  assistance,  none  of  which 
appeared,  save  Moore,  laird  of  Caldwell, •  who 

had  gathered  forty  or  fifty  horse,  and  the  Sabbath 
night  before  the  defeat  he  began  to  march,  following 
Wallace  to  have  joined  with  him,  and  came  as  far  as 
Olasford  parish ;  but  could  not  win  forward  to  their 
friends,  the  enemy  being  fallen  in  between  them.  Yet 
had  they  marched  to  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  not  to  Glas- 
ford,  they  might  have  come  at  them ;  bnt  they  had  no 
intelligence,  so  having  attempted  (but  in  vain)  to  cross 
Clyde,  it  being  great  with  the  rains  that  had  fallen, 
they  returned  home  again.  In  this  troop  was 
Maxwell  of  Blackston,  son  to  the  laird  of  Newark, 
Ker  of  Kersland,  John  Cuninghame  of 
Bedland,f  Mr.  Gabriel  Maxwell,  misister  of  Dundon- 
ald,  deposed  by  the  bishop,  and  Mr,  John  Carstairs, 
minister  of  Glasgow,  of  whom  before,  who  had  been 
larking  all  this  time  till  now,  that  these  gentlemen 
urged  him  (and  that  partly  against  his  will)  to  rise 
alongst  with  them.  These  were  the  most  noted  per- 
sons, with  others,  making  up  a  troop,  commanded  by 
the  laird  of  Caldwell.  After  the  defeat,  Blackston,t 
persuaded  thereto,  came  to  the  council  and  declared 
his  own  and  the  other  gentlemen's  rebellion,  (as  they 
called  it)  manifesting  all  he  knew  of  the  other  gentle- 
men's carriage  in  that  business ;  he  was  imprisoned  a 
while,  and  thereafter  set  at  liberty.  Caldwell,  Kere- 
land, |  and  Bedland,  were  sought  for,  and  their  houses 
barbarously  rifled  and  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  them- 


selves fled  off  the  kingdom,  and  weTe  forfeited  of  life 
and  estate  at  Lammas  next.  Their  rents  were  uplifted 
by  two  ruffians  appointed  by  Dalziel  and  Drummond, 
who  trusted  his  Majesty  would  not  deny  thpm  their 
estates  for  their  good  service ;  but  they  were  both  dis- 
appointed ;  and  these  their  chamberlains,  were  forced 
to  make  their  accounts  to  the  Exchequer,  who  appoint- 
ed the  laird  of  Housle*  to  uplift  these  rents,  and  to 
make  account  to  the  said  lords  of  Exchequer. 


land  of  bis  forces  having  beaten  and  routed  the  rebels  near  Ed- 
inburgh* killing  and  taking;  near  500  of  them,  their  chief  also 
•lain  in  the  action,  the  ram  of  which  will  come  to  your  hands 
by  the  inclosed.  His  Majesty  bids  me  tell  your  Grace  he  hath 
written  unto  Scotland  to  nave  severe  punishment  inflicted  upon 
the  offenders,  and  strict  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  contrivance 
of  their  design,  and  the  correspondence  they  might  have  had 
with  other  parts,  and  accordingly  recommends  to  your  Grace 
the  having  special  care  taken  to  seixe  all  persons  that  may  have 
fled  from  their  party  into  Ireland,  or  held  correspondence  with 
them."    {Arlington^  Letters  to  Ormoad,  vf  supra,  p.  430.) 

•  See  before,  p.  483. 

f  The  family  of  Bedland  was  a  branch  of  the  Conninghames 
of  Craigends,  and  more  remotely  of  the  noble  house  of  Glen- 
cairn.  Mr.  John  Cunninghame  of  Bedland  was  served  heir  to 
his  lather,  March  18,  1664.  (I no.  Retor.  Ayr,  537.)  Being 
forfeited  for  accession  to  the  rebellion  in  1666,  he  was  transfer- 
red  from  one  prison  to  another  during  many  veers,  and  after 
different  petitions  was  at  last  liberated  on  a  declaration,  that 
he  had  "  resolved,  by  bis  future  deportment  and  behaviour,  to 
witness  the  deep  sense  he  hath  of  his  gracious  Majesty's  great 
clemency  ;*'  he  having  found  caution  under  5000  moras  to  re- 
enter into  prison  when  required.  (Decret.  Sec.  Concil.  May 
2, 1677.  Act  Sec.  Concil.  Aug.  2, 1677.)  "  Mr.  John  Cuning- 
ham,  sometime  of  Bedland,"  is  mentioned  among  those  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  at  Bothwell,  in  the  proclamation  against  the 
rebels,  June  96. 1679;  (Wodrow,  ii.  $3,  app.  27;)  and  several 
persons  are  afterwards  proceeded  against  for  conversing  or  cor- 
responding with  him.    (Ibid.  p.  281, 298, 426,) 

t  John  Maxwell  of  Blackston  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Pat- 
rick Maxwell  of  Newark  and  Blackston,  and  his  only  daughter 
married  Alexander  Napier,  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  inven- 
tor of  the  logarithms.  (Crawford's  Renfrew,  90,  119,  377.) 
Notwithstanding  his  taming  informer  against  his  associates,  he 
did  not  escape  trouble.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1667,  he  was, 
after  several  months'  imprisonment,  removed,  on  his  petition, 
from  the  tolbooth  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, M  if  the  Lord  Lyon 
can  accommodate  him."  (Deer.  Sec  Concil.)  And  on  the 
21st  of  November  that  year,  he  was  ordered  to  be  set  at  liberty 
on  his  giving  bond  to  keep  the  peace  under  £.1000  Scots. 
(Wodrow,  i.  280.)  He  is  said  to  hare  died  at  sea  on  his  way 
to  Carolina.    (Ibid.  p.  248.; 

1  Captain  Thomas  Crawford  of  Jordanbill  (who  surprised  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton  in  1571)  married  Janet,  heiress  of  Robert 
Ker  of  Kersland,  the  representative  of  a  very  ancient  family  in 
Ayrshire.  (Crawford's  Renfrew,  71.)  His  eldest  son,  Daniel, 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estate  of  Kersland,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Hugh.  (Inq.  Retor.  Renfrew,  68, 209;  Ayr,  179, 
238.)  Hug-h  was  alive  m  1644,  (Act.  Pari.  Scot,  vi  1&,)  and 
either  toe  father,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  the  grand- 
er of  M  Robert  Ker  of  Kersland,  younger,"  who  was  at  the 


battle  of  Pentland*      In  a  list  of  the  rents  of  certain  forfeited 
estates  made  in  1669,  Kersland  is  valued— ••  Victual  119  bolls, 
deducing  to  Old  Kersland  60  bolls."     (MSS.  in  Adv.  Lib.  folio 
No.  xx&ii.  M.  6, 14,  art  78.)    Robert  Ker  of  Kersland,  younger 
was  a  commissioner  of  supply  in  1661.     (Ibid.  vii.  92.)     His  es- 
tate was  given  to  Lieuteoant-General  Drummond,  after  his  for- 
feiture, which  was  ratified  by  Parliament  in  1669,  and  rescinded 
by  it  in  1690.     (Wodrow,  i.  268 ;  app.  No.  xvi.    Samson's  Rid- 
dle, 139, 144.    Act.  Pari.  Scot  vii.  562;  ix.  199.)      His  escape 
to  Holland,  his  apprehension  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  his  sec- 
ond escape  after  a  long  imprisonment,  arid  his  death  at  Utrecht 
Nov.  14,  1680,  are  recorded  by  Wodrow.    (i.  423— 425.)  There 
is  preserved  a  draught  of  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council,  in 
which  the  petitioner,  after  mentioning  that  he  had  been  confined 
for  five  years  in  different  prisons,  says,  "  in  the  very  coldest  of 
this  season,  and  in  such  a  time  when  setae  of  them  were  wrest- 
ling under  heavy  and  sad  sickaess,  others  enduring  paint  of  the 
stone-gravel  so  excessive  as  cannot  be  expressed,  were  my  thus 
pained  childreu  extruded  out  of  the  castle  with  all  the  rest,  ex- 
cept one  daughter,  who,  with  myself  and  tender  wife,  and  one 
servant,  were  thrust  up  to  another  room,  that  is  known  to  be  in- 
tolerable for  smoke  and  cold."    The  petition  concludes  with  a 
request  for  '*  a  change  of  imprisonment  to  Edinburgh  castle," 
with  the  view  of  having  an  operation  performed  on  the  child 
afflicted  with  the  stone.    The  name  of  the  petitioner  has  been 
carefully  deleted,  but  on  a  narrow  inspection  appears  to  be 
41  Robert  Ker  of  Kersland,"  prisoner  in  the  "cattle  of  Stirling." 
The  date,  which  has  been  altered,  was  originally  1675.      In  a 
note  on  the  back  of  the  petition,  in  a  different  hand-writing,  and. 
apparently  Kersland's,  the  petitioner  signifies  thai,  after  the 
draught  was  made,  he  hesitated  as  to  its  being  his  duty  to  pre- 
sent it,  "  being  diffident  of  treating  or  tampering  with  these  so 
dreadfolly-given-up  men."      (MSS.  in  Adv.  Lib.  Jac.  V.  t,  26, 
art.  30.)      A  letter,  which  appears  to  be  written  by  the  same 
person  to  Mac  ward,  is  dated,  "  From  my  closs  prison  at  Stir- 
ling castle,  the  31st  Dec.  1673."      The  writer  says,  "  though  I 
know  not  if  Forbes  fColonel  Wallace)  be  there,  vet  about  a 
week  ago  I  wrote  to  him,  which  was  my  second,     f  wrote  also 
to  the  good  old  provost."    He  mentions  that  he  had  been  visit- 
ed by  Mr.  Thomas  Forrester,  curate  of  Alva,  "  to  whose  recan- 
tation my  Rob.  Jea.  and  Meg,  with  a  great  gathering:  of  honest 
people,  were  auditors."    MSS.  til  supra,  Jac.  V.  i.  26,  art.  28.) 
Robert  Ker  left  a  widow,  Barbara  Montgomery,  a  eon,  Daniel, 
and  three  daughters.     Daniel  being  killed,  in  1692,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Steinkirk,  John  Crawford  of  Fergushill,  a  cadet  of  the 
family  of  Crawfurdland,  who  married  Anna,  eldest  sister  of 
Daniel  Ker,  assumed  the  surname,  title,  and  arms  of  the  house 
of  Kersland.    He  is  the  author  of  the  book  known  by  the  name 
of  Kerslmnd's  Memoirs.    (Diet,  of  Decisions,  4755.      Letter 
prefixed  to  Kersland's  Memoirs.     Robertson's  Ayrshire,  244.) 
*  The  person  here  referred  to  is  James  Dunlon'of  Househill, 
whose  lather,  Thomas,  (fourth  son  of  James  Dunlop  of  that  ilk) 
purchased  the  lands  of  Househill  in  1646.      (Crawford's  Ren- 
frew, 45,  328.    He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Renfrew,  and 
a  commissioner  of  supply  in  1661  and  1678.)    (Act.  Pari.  Scot, 
vii.  94,  506;  viii.  224.}    But  he  did  not  escape  the  severities  of 
that  time,  being  fined  for  negligence  in  suppressing  conventi- 
cles in  1676,  obliged  to  withdraw  for  refusing  to  take  the  bond 
in  1678,  and  imprisoned  for  reset  in  1683.    (Wodrow,  i.  427, 
486;  ii.  306.)     What  is  stated  in  the  text  respecting  the  forfeit- 
ed estates  committed  to  his  management  is  only  correct  in  part. 
His  commission  to  that  purpose,  dated  Oct.  12, 1667,  is  inserted 
in  Wodrow,  i.  app.  No.  xvii.     It  is  probable  that  the  rents  of 
these  estates  had  been  illegally  lifted  by  the  agents  of  General 
Dalsiel,  Ac.  and  that  the  lords  of  the  treasury  obliged  them  to 
account  for  their  intromissions  to  the  laird  of  Househill ;  but 
these  estates  were,  in  the  year  1670,  gifted  by  the  crown  to 
Dalziel,  Drummond  and  others.     (Samson's  Riddle.     Wodrow, 
i.  app.  No.  xviii.    Crawford's  Renfrew,  301, 302.)    During  the 
time  that  they  were  under  Househill's  management,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  them  to  the  respective  families,  by  com* 
pounding  with  the  government.    There  is  a  letter,  dated  May 
27, 1669,  from  Sir  George  Maxwell  of  Nether  Pollock,  (then  a 
prisoner  in  Stirling  castle)  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hay,  one  of  the 
clerks  of  Privy  Council,  proposing  a  composition  for  the  lands 
of  Caldwell,  Kerseland,  Quarellton,  Baidland.  and  of  Alexan- 
der Porterfield,  Quarellton's  brother,  for  which  Sir  George 
promises  to  be  cautioner  for  a  limited  time.     In  another  letter 
to  Hay,  not  intended  for  "  public  use,"  Sir  George  tells  him, 
"this!  understand,  that,  besides  the  20,000  marks  in  it  (the 
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RISING  AT   BOTHWEL   BRIDGE, 


BY    JAMES    URE    OF    SHARGARTON.* 


I  went  to  Ra gland  [Rutberglen]  upon  the  Lord's 
day,  [June  8,  1679,]  about  the  first  preaching  going 
to,  which  was  the  Sabbath  after  Loudon  hul,f  and 
when  I  came  there,  one  Mr.  Kemp  was  preaching,  and 
one  Mr.  Douglas  preached  afternoon.  They  spoke 
much  again st  the  Indulgence  and  the  defection  of  the 
time.  The  rest  of  the  ministers  were  preaching  too ; 
for  there  was  a  very  great  convention  of  people  there 
from  the  country  and  Glasgow.  Our  forces  abont  this 
time  were  about  two  thousand  foot  and  seven  troops  of 
horse.£  They  were  commanded  by  Robert  Hamilton, 
as  general,  and  by  one  Henderson,  Paton,Q  Ro»s,§ 
Clelaod,1T  and  Weir;**  the  horse  by  Balfour,  Hacks- 
toun,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  and  Mr.  Kemp  as  I  suppose, 
had  also  a  troop  of  horse.  There  went  with  me  first 
about  fifty-two  men  well  armed. 


•  In  the  MS.  it  hat  the  following  thie:— **A  true  relation 
of  the  late  affairs  in  the  west,  given  by  a  peraon  of  vary  good 
credit,  who  wai  eare  and  eye  witness*  and  actor  ire  the  wet- 
land forces.  This  is  Sbergetonn's  account."  (MSS.  Adv.  Lib. 
No.  Ii.  Jac.  V.  1,  10,  art.  110.) 

f  The  skirmish  at  Lou<loo  Hill  or  Drumclog  happened  on 
Sabbath,  the  1st  of  June,  1679. 

|  "  We  were  betwixt  5000  and  6000  horse  and  foot,  drawn 
up  on  the  moor  besouth  Glasgow  the  Saturday  night  before, 
(June  7,)  all  as  on  man  and  of  on  mynd»  to  own  the  Rutland 
testimony  against  all  its  oppose  rs."  (Robert  Hamilton'*  fiote* 
on  Ure*s  Narrative.)  Hamilton's  notes  are  afterwards  marked 
R.H. 

U  Paion,  is  mentioned  before,  p.  434. 

t  Alexander  Ross,  major  in  the  rebel's  army,  was,  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1680,  convicted,  on  his  own  confession,  of  having  been 
at  Both  well,  and  condemned  to  be  executed,  but  reprieved  oo 
his  agreeing  to  take  the  oaths  and  bond.  fWodrow,  ii.  116.) 

T  William  Cleland  has  been  mentioned  already,  p.  447.  In 
November  1680,  he  was  sick  in  Holland.  (MSS.  in  Adv.  Lib. 
No.  lix.  Jac.  V.  1, 26,  art.  138.)  James  Nimroo,  who  had  been 
under  concealment  since  the  battle  of  Botbwell,came  from  Ber- 
wick in  1685  to  take  a  passage,  along  with  his  frmily,  to  Hol- 
land. "  The  ship  (says  he)  was  lying  at  Bruntisland,  and  we 
went  first  night  to  Leith  ana  took  a  passage  boat  next  day,  some 
friends  accompanying  us;  and  when  we  came  over,  there  were 
four  of  Argyle's  captains  in  the  house  whereto  we  went  that 
were  in  the  same  circumstances,  vis.  WilKam  Clei land,  John 
Fullerton,  James  Bruce,  and  John  CampbeU,  who  were  singing 
and  making  merry  as  the?  could,  that  they  might  not  be  dis- 
covered ;  and  so  passinr  that  day,  the  23d  of  November,  about 
11  at  night,  we  went  abroad.  Upon  the  4th  of  December  we 
landed  at  Amsterdam  in  health  anjl  safety."  (Life  of  James 
Nimroo,  written  by  himself  for  hiaAayn  satisfaction,  MS.  p. 
127. 128.) 

••  Thomas  Weir.—" August  3*1682.  Them  was  sent  in  from 
the  Duke  of  Hamiltoune  some  petitions  addressed  to  him  by 
rebels,  vis.  Thomas  Weir  in  Greerig,"  jkc.  (Act.  Seer.  Concil.) 
From  a  preceding  part  of  that  minute  it  appears  that  lenit?  was 
to  be  shown  to  such  only  as  were  *'  content  to  take  the  test." 
Greenrigr  is  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  retoar;  (Lanark,  149, 
239;)  and  Weir  was  probably  a  feuar. 


After  sermon  Mr.  Barclay  took  me  in  where  Robert 
Hamilton  and  the  rest  of  the  ministers  were  going  to 
supper.  They  made  me  very  welcome,  and  in  our 
discourse  they  were  inquiring  if  there  were  any  more 
to  come  out  of  out  country.  I  told  them,  that  we  heard 
that  Cameron  was  here,  and  that  was  the  stay ;  and  if 
he  had  been,  I  would  have  presently  returned  ;  but  if 
we  had  known  that  Mr.  Welsh  and  Mr.  Barclay  *  had 
been  here,  we  would  have  been  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred men.  Robert  Hamilton  spake  nothing  against 
me  ;  but  he  and  his  faction  kept  an  eye  still  upon  me, 
and  afterwards  they  told  me,  that  Cameron  was  in  Hol- 
land ;  and  I  prayed  God,  that  all  his  faction  were  with 
him.  I  went  back  to  Glasgow  that  night,  and  so  did  a 
regiment  of  foot  and  four  troops  of  horse.  Upon  the 
morrow,  TMonday,  the  9th]  they  came  all  into  the 
town,  and  so  we  stayed  till  the  day  at 

night.  They  marched  two  miles  to  a  park  towards 
Hamilton  where  we  abode.  I  abode  that  night  in  the 
town  myself;  for  that  day  that  they  marched,  there 
came  to  me  from  our  country  upwards  of  seven  score, 
for  the  most  part  well  armed :  these  that  wanted  I  got 
them  pikes,  so  that  our  company  was  upward  of  two 
hundred  well  appointed,  two  parts  with  gnns,  and  the 
third  part  with  pikes.  There  Was  at  first  several  that 
wanted  arms,  (near  to  thirty,)  but  they  were  still  slip- 
ping away  home,  so  as  we  had  arms  enough  ere  all 
was  done. 

They  kept  a  very  strict  guard  that  night  in  the  town ; 
and  there  was  a  knave  in  the  town,  a  finer  of  wool, 
who  came  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and  told  him,  he 
knew  of  one  who  had  several  arms  hid  in  his  house. 
He  gave  him  four  persons  to  go  with  him  and  see. 
When  they  came,  he  caused  them  to  stand  at  the  door. 
He  went  into  one  Walkingshaw's  house,  and  drew  his 
sword  and  threatened  to  kill  him,  if  he  would  not  give 
him  two  dollars,  the  which  he  gave  him ;  and  when 
he  returned,  he  said,  he  [Walkingshaw]  had  put  them 
away.  Upon  the  morrow,  he  knowing  whose  men 
they  were,  came  to  me  and  told  me  all,  and  if  he  had 
sought  100  dollars  he  behoved  to  have  given  them. 
I  thought  very  much  shame,  because  they  were  my 


*  Mr.  George  Barclay  preached  for  some  time  in  the  fields 
both  in  the  east  and  west  of  Scotland.  (Wodrow,  i.  436. 
Walker's  Peden,  p.  79, 91,  95.  Rem.  Passages,  p.  150.)  In  the 
beginning  of  1679  he  was  taken  at  a  search  in  Edinburgh,  but 
escaped.  (Wodrow,  ik  14.)  On  the  toleration  in  1687  he 
preached  at  Glentirran,  in  a  meeting-house  erected  for  the  ac* 
commodatton  of  the  parishes  of  Kippen  and  Gargunnock,  and 
after  the  Revolution  became  minister  of  Uphall,  where  he  con* 
tinued  upwards  of  twenty  years,  greatly  respected.  (Statist. 
Account  of  Scotland,  (Kippen,)  vol.  zviii.  p.  331.  Life  of  Alex* 
aader  Reid,  p.  96,  66.) 
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men,  and  because  of  my  relation  to  Mb  wife.  I  intreat- 
ed  him  to  find  him  out,  the  which  he  did ;  and  when  I 
got  him,  I  got  but  one  dollar  with  him,  for  he  had 
drunk  tho  other.  I  delivered  it  back  and  carried  him 
bound  with  me  to  Hamilton.  The  day  that  the  butch- 
er was  shot,  his  lugg  was  nailed  to  the  gallows.*  We 
went  all  to  Hamilton,  and  the  morrow,  [Thursday,  the 
12th,]  we  kept  a  council  of  war,  and  there  the  butch- 
er was  brought  and  was  condemned  ;  for  the  witnesses 
deponed  they  saw  hi  in  follow  tho  man  in  at  the  close- 
head  with  a  fork  in  his  hand,  which  he  lifted  oiT  the 
causeway,  still  crying,  "  Fy,  h'dtl  the  dog,"  arid  when 
he  came  hack  the  man  was  dead.  When  his  sentence 
was  read  to  him,  he  called  for  a  minister,  to  whom  he 
confessed  bestiality  several  times,  but  nothing  as  to 
the  killing  of  the  man,  which  we  can  all  declare.  Mr. 
Welsh,  and  all  the  ministers,  and  many  more  of  us, 
would  have  had  witnesses  brought  and  his  confes- 
sion subscribed  by  him,  and  sent  him  to  (llasgow  ;  but 
they  would  not,  and  so  about  two  afternoon  ho  was 
shot,  and  died  most  obdurately. f 

At  our  council  they  made  an  act,  that  what  officers 
could  not  discharge  duty  should  continue  pro  tcmporc.% 
This  they  did  when  they  found  us  dividing  from  them  ; 
for  there  were  with  Robert  Hamilton,  of  his  faction, 
one  Balfour,  Hackston,  Paton,  Henderson,  Cleland, 
Ross,  Carmichael,  who  jives  at  Winsbruch,||  Mr.  Wal- 


*  Speaking  of  thi<  gallows.  Swift,  in  hi*  Memoir*  of  Cop/not 
Creighlon%  any  s, "  The  rebel*  had  set  it  vp  in  the  middle,  of  their 
camp, — in  order  to  hang  up  the  king's  soldier*."  Thi*  gratui- 
tous and  improbable  supposition  has  been  since  repealed I) 
brought  forward  by  writers  of  a  certain  description,  as  if  it  wen- 
founded  on  undoubted  evidence.  All  the  contemporary  writer* 
who  mention  the  tallows  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
the  same  way  as  they  would  do  of  any  other  post  or  monument 
which  marked  a  particular  »pot.  Blackader  *ay*  the  prisoners, 
after  the  battle,  "  were  all  gathered  together  about  o  gallows 
that  stood  there."  (Memoir*,  p.  249.)  Another  nccotint  »a\s, 
M  Amongst  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows, 
where  we  were  gathered  together  in  Hamillone  mooro.  alter 
quarter  was  given,  one  man  ritinjr  up  in  great  extremitie,  call- 
ing for  a  drink  of  water,  was  immediately  shot  dead  by  one  of 
the  soldiers."  (MSS.  in  Adv.  Lib.  No"  Ix.  Juc.  V.  1,  10,  nrt. 
107.)  The  covenanters  did  not  c\en  make  use  of  it  as  an  in- 
strument of  death  ;  lor  the  butcher  was  not  hung,  but  shot,  for 
the  murder  of  one  of  their  men.  There  is  no  re.i-on  to  doubt, 
that  this  \va«i  the  ordinary  place  where  crimimtU  were  e\t  ruled 
bv  order  of  the  Shei  ill'-coui  t  of  the  l.owtr  Ward  of  Lanark. 
"William  Hamilton  of  Wi*haw\  having  stated  that  the  «.hir»  of 
Lanark  anciently  comprehended  the.  whole  sheritl'd-uii  of  Ren- 
frew, add*  :  "  Because  of  the  lar^'-nei*  of  its  extent,  it  was  di- 
vided into  two  waird*,  called  the  upper  and  the  nt  ther  wuird: 
and  the  burj'h  of  Laueik  declared  to  be  the  head  burgh  ot  the 
upper  waird,  an  1  Kutherglen  of  the  in  ther  waird.  And  sine* 
the  dissolving  of  tho  shire  of  Renfrew  from  the  sherifdome  -,i 
Lanerk.  the  burgh  of  I.anerk  h  the  In  ad  buri;h  of  tlie  -In  rill" 
dome.  of  Lanerk,  and  Rutheru,len  the  head  burgh  of  the  n<  ther 
waird  tin  reof.  About  the  year  1455,  upon  the.  1st  of  July,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  predo-ct  o^or,  then  Lord  Hamilton,  hi  came, 
by  gift  of  King  James  II.,  heritable  sheriff  of  the  <tht- rib-dome. 
And  by  their  deputes  ny  synsyiu-  are  in  use  to  hold  their  -herill" 
courts:  one  at  Lanerk,  and  'the  other  at  Hatiiillnne,  a«  b»  ing 
more  centrall  for  the  nether  waird  than  the  burgh  of  Ruther- 
glen.  The  present  Sheriffe  deputes  are  John  Hamilton  of 
VVestoun,  upper  waird,  and  John  Hamilton  of  Harm  luth  for 
the  nether  waird."  (Description  of  Sht  rillilom  of  Lanark,  in 
Sibbald's  Collections;  Scots  Shire*  :  MS.  Adv.  Lib.  lM.  6.  15.) 
May  2.1,  KJ01).  Jame.s,  Marqui*  of  Hamilton,  is  retoured  heir 
of  bis  uncle  Jnmc*,  Karl  of  Arrau,  in  "officio  V'ici  comitis  V'ice- 
comitatus  de  Lanerk,  cum  feodo  20  L.  et  aliis  ft-odi»  et  divorii? 
dieto  officio  pertintulibu-, — haronia  de  Muckam >«hy re  unitis.'' 
(luquis.  Ret.  Lanark,  88.;  "  DaNerU-  wa>  ancii  ntly  called  the 
baronie  of  Mackins.hyrc. — James,  Duke,  of  Hamilton,  at  desyrc 
of  King  Charles  the  first,  resigned  that  office  in  favour  of  the 
king,  since  which  time  the  Duke  mid  Duche-s  of  Hamilton  arc 
only  sheritls  by  commission  from  the  king.''  (Description  of 
Lanark,  nt  supra.) 

+  "  One  VVat-on.  a  fle-her  in  Glasgow,  was  ordained  to  be 
shot  for  murdering  one  of  their  brethren."  ^Russell',  Account, 
appended  to  Kirkton's  Hi-t.  p.  457.) 

t  "The  reason  of  this  act  was — that  if  better  should  come 
and  own  the  Lord's  cau>e,  there  might  be  a  door  open  for  their 
line  preferment  to  places  in  the  army."     (R.  H.) 

||  Jf'illiam  Carmichael  appears  to  have,  been  one  of  six  per- 
sons chosen  to  be  officers,  on  the  17th  of  June,  at  Shawlield 
moot,  and   is  called  "old  Major  Carmichael,"  and   "a  ruling 


ter  Smith,*  and  one  Fowler,  f  whom  Robert  Hamilton 
made  a  captain,  who  was  once  his  man  ;  of  ministers, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Kemp,  Cargill,  Kid.  For  it  was  their 
intention  to  have  put  us  or!  who  owned  Mr.  Welsh, 
that  they  might  have  gotten  their  business  carried  in 
the  council  of  war :  for  there  were  near  as  many  of  os 
as  were  of  them,  but  they  being  at  Loudon,  we  came 
only  in  to  them,  and  so  they  kept  still  the  command 
till  the  Galloway  forces  came.  All  the  rest  of  the 
ministers  were  with  us,  and  several  others,  [elders  t] 
it  being  not  needful  to  name  them.  As  for  Mr.  King, 
be  was  still  for  peacemaking,  and  was  not  so  bent  for 
us  as  he  should,  which  I  told  him  several  times;  but 
he  still  kept  company  with  us. 

The  morrow  we  met  again  in  the  moor,  about  patting 
out  a  declaration.  We  divided  about  it,  for  they  would 
have  had  the  steps  of  defection  of  the  church  in  it, 
expressly  the  Indulgence  and  sins  of  the  land,  king, 
and  others.  As  for  the  kino;,  we  told  them,  if  we 
owned  the  covenant  we  were  bound  to  defend  him,  and 
that  we  were  not  his  judge ;  and  as  for  the  indulgence, 
it  was  to  come  in  by  way  of  grievance  and  not  decla- 
ration ;  neither  were  they,  the  indulged  ministers,  to 
lie  condemned  until  they  were  heard ;  neither  were  we 
a  parliament  nor  general  assembly.  Then  they  woold 
have  had  a  day  of  humiliation  appointed,  and  the  rea- 
sons. We  told  them  that  the  declaration  was  first  to  be 
done.  So  wo  left  other  very  hot  on  both  sides  that  night 
Robert  Hamilton  sent  out  for  me  to  sup  with  him. 
When  I  came,  there  was  none  with  him  but  Mr.  Doug- 
las, and  G redden  %  came  in  afterward.  He  was  ex- 
traordinary kind  to  me ;  he  inquired  many  things  at 
me,  but  the  drift  of  all  was  to  see  if  he  could  have  got- 
ten me  brought  over.  He  told  me  how  unanimous  they 
were  before  the  ministers  came  to  them,  and  that 
they  would  do  no  good  until  thry  were  removed, 
and  that  they  were  for  not  owning  or  the  king,  who 
had  deprived  us  of  the  gospel  and  was  seeking  our  de> 
stmction  both  of  soul  and  body.  I  gave  him  no  an- 
swer at  all,  but  heard  all,  and  afterward  reutrned  to 
my  m*»n,  who  were  lying  in  the  close,  where  were  Mr. 
VV  elsh  and  the  rest  o(  tho  brethren  for  penning  of  the 
declaration,  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  all  that  had 
past,  and  1  desired  him  to  put  forth  a  declaration  that 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  multitude  ;  for  if  we 
meddled  with  the  king  or  with  the  indulgence,  it  would 
hinder  in.iny  toe»ine  who  would  be  as  willing  as  we  and 
were  wailing  till  they  saw  it,  and  would  make  friends 
to  become  enemies  ;  and  no  fear  what  Robert  Hamil- 
ton and  his  party  could  do  :  thai  if  he  was  clear  there- 
in as  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  should  &taiul  by  him  as 
long  as  my  life  was  in  me,  and  so  would  im.st  part  of 
the  army  ;  and  if  be.  yielded  to  them,  1  would  leave 
them  all  and  go  home.  He  told  me,  my  advice  was 
i  very  refreshing  to  them  at  that  nick  of  time.  With 
that  they  were  resolved  !|  to  do  so, —  they  desire  1   me 

I  elder."     (WiUon's  Bothwell,  p.  87,  93.     Life  of  Ah  x.  Reid.  p. 

!■  An.) 

*  J\fr.  If 'alter  Smith,  whose   parentage   and   character  are 

J  j«-iven  by  Wodrow,  (Hist.  ii.  1Kb'.)  fought  at  I)iumclo£,  and  was 

itt  present  rlcrk  to  the  council  ol  war.     <,  Kurd's  Aco-.  p. -445. 

I  WiUon's  Bothwell,  p.  77.)       After  the  break,    having-  fled  to 

Holland,  fsce  lit  fore,  p.   t>.)  he   rtturned  and   was   with  CarviH 

I  nt    the   Torwood    excommunication,  and    finally   suffered  with 

him.  27th  July,  lt>81.       (Wodrow,  vt  siq>ra.)       He   was  the 

esteemed  friend  of  Alexander  Reid  in  Broxburn.     (Reid's  Life, 

p.  42,  48.; 

f  John  Fowler  Ks  mentioned  particularly  in  Robtit  Hamil- 
ton's JVotes  and  \*  probably  the  person  who  was  killed  at  Airds 
Mos«,  July  22,  ll^oO,  and  whose  head  was  cut  ofl  by  mistake,  for 
Mil  hael  Cameron's.     (Walker's  Rem.  Passages,  p.  54.) 

1  fieorjje  Hume,  of  (ireddiu  i?  in  the  proclamation  against 
rr  b«  h.     (Wodrow.  ii.  A  pp.  p.  27.)     He  was  an  heritor  of  the 

^)nrish  of  Karl-toun.  (Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vii.  85.)  The  nppre- 
lention  of  "CJreden  Hume"  was  the  occH«ion  of  the  *cunie  in 
j  which  Thomn<  Ker  of  Hayhope  (whose  elegy  was  written  by 
j  Colonel  Cltland)  was  killed  by  Colonel  Struther's  party.  (True 
■  Account  of  the  cruel  Murther  of  Thomas  Ker.  brother  to  the 
I  Laird  of  Chirietrecs.  MS.  Adv.  Lib.  No.  xxxii.  M.  6, 14,  art. 
[  175.)  ||  Wrhen  they  were  resolved,  &c. 
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to  come  to  them  tomorrow  and  I  should  see  what 
they  had  done ;  and  so  I  came,  and  it  gave  me  and 
the  army  all  satisfaction,  except  Robert  Hamilton  and 
his  faction. 

The  morrow,  [Friday  the  13th,]  when  we  met  at 
the  moor,  and  when  it  was  read  to  them,  they  were 
offended  that  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  rest  were  not  with 
them,  and  Tasked]  how  they  could  take  it  upon  them 
to  do  it  without  their  consent.  They  would  not  hear 
of  it,  but  still  desired  a  day  of  humiliation  to  be  ap- 
pointed and  the  reasons  condescended  upon,  which 
were,  the  steps  of  defection  of  the  church  since  the 
year  1648,  and  sins  of  the  land  till  this  day.  We  told 
them,  it  was  very  needful  the  declaration  should 
first  be  put  out,  because  many  would  not  stay  still  till 
they  saw  it,  who  were  as  willing  to  hazard  life  and 
lands  as  we.  After  long  debating,  we  offered  presently 
to  depart  from  them,  if  they  would  not  condescend  to 
it.  When  they  saw  we  was  resolved  they  conde- 
scended, but  would  have  in  it  acknowledgment  of  sins 
and  engagement  of  duty,  which  abode  a  long  debate 
before  we  condescended  to  it,  because  it  could  not  be 
brought  in  handsomely.  The  reason  to  have  it  in,  as 
we  thought,  was  to  keep  out  gentlemen  of  quality  till 
they  would  give  satisfaction,  if  they  had  heard  indulg- 
ed men,  or  taken  the  bond,  or  paid  the  cess,  or  were 
hearers  of  curates,  that  they  might  not  have  been  lead- 
ers in  the  army.  Also  we  told  them,  they  were  more 
taken  up  with  other  men's  sins  than  they  were  with 
their  own,  and  that  it  were  our  duty  first  to  begin  with 
ourselves.  They  spake  likewise  of  putting  off  of  of- 
ficers, and  did  put  off  him  who  was  captain  to  the  men 
who  came  from  the  east  eud  of  Stirlingshire.*  But 
he  who  was  made  captain  was  also  with  us,  for  he  was 
my  comrade  formerly,  although  he  was  very  near  re- 
lated to  Robert  Hamilton.  If  he  had  not  been  very 
stout,  (he  resisted  and  told,  who  made  them  officers 
more  as  we,  and  that  our  men  would  follow  none, 
other,)  they  would  have  put  us  all  off.  We  removed 
back'  a^ain  to  the  west  end  of  the  Monklands,  to  a 
park  within  four  miles  of  Glasgow,  where  we  abode 
all  night.  Mr.  Welsh  with  his  troop  and  the  rest  of 
the  brethren  slipped  off  to  Glasgow  and  caused  print 
the  declaration.! 

On  the  morrow  [Saturday  the  14th]  we  removed 
east  a  mile  to  the  old  kirk  of  Monk  land,  where  we 
abode  three  nights.  We  met  upon  a  moor  about  half 
a  mile  be-east  the  kirk.  Robert  Hamilton  lay  in  the 
Hags,±  and  we  about  the  kirk.  While  we  lay  here, 
Major  Lear  month  came  to  us  in  a  council  in  the  Hags, 
Learmonth  was  made  lieutenant  colonel ;  for  Robert 
Hamilton  took  nothing  on  him  but  the  name  of  colo- 
nel, but  it  was  rowned  J  to  Learmonth  a  lieutenant 
general,  they  repented  afterwards,  for  he  sided  with 
Welsh.  Upon  the  Sabbath,  [the  15th]  when  we 
were  convened  in  the  muir  to  hear  sermon,  they  called 
a  council  of  war  and  called  the  whole  ministers,  and 


•  "This  wu  not  a  deed  of  the  council  of  war  bat  of  the  sol- 
diers themselves."  (R.  H.) 

f  "  Robert  Hamilton  and  some  others  condescended  only  to 
let  it  be  proclaimed  for  giving  them  (Welsh's  friends)  satisfac- 
tion, upon  their  promise  to  enlarge  it  to  our  minds  before  it 
should  be  printed,  which  promise  they  broke.  As  also,  Mr* 
King  should  have  intimated  this  much  at  the  proclaiming  there- 
of; but  instead  of  him,  they,  contrary  to  promise,  caused  Mr. 
David  Hume  and  Mr.  Welsh  do  it,  who  displeased  Robert  Ham- 
ilton and  the  rest,  that  had  condescended  to  them,  which  ever 
after  they  regretted.1'  (R.  H.)  The  declaration  is  printed  in 
Wodrow,  ii.  JNo.  25. 

\  In  Old  or  West  Monkland  is  "  the  Haggs,  lately  pertaining 
to  Sir  Alexander  Hamilton,  baronet,  descended  of  the  fanily 
of  Orbistone."  (Hamilton  of  Wishaw's  description  of  Lanark, 
MS.  ut  ntpra.) 

j|  Rounded,  t.  e.  whispered.  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  that 
Hamilton's  friends  hinted  privately  te  Learmont  that  he  would 
be  Lieutenant  General,  but  that  they  were  sorry  for  bavins  done 
this,  when  they  found  that  he  took  the  opposite  tide.— "Major 
Learmonth  came  not  into  us  till  the  Sabbath  afternoon  in  time 
of  sermon.'9    (R.  H.) 

3N 


told  them,  if  they  did  not  preach,  name  and  sirnama, 
against  the  indulgence,  they  shoo  Id  preach  none. 
They  [the  ministers]  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  kept 
within  guard,  and  to  be  commanded  what  to  preach. 
They  told  them,  they  were  to  receive  their  commission 
from  Jesus  Christ  what  to  preach,  and  not  from  them. 
When  we  heard  of  it,  we  came — for  they  never  call- 
ed us  if  we  came  not  of  ourselves.  We  told  them, 
that  it  was  the  height  of  supremacy  to  give  instructions 
to  ministers  what  to  preach ;  we  would  hear  no  such 
doctrine.  With  this  confusion  this  day  was  well  spent, 
and  when  the?  saw  us  own  tbem,  (the  ministers)  and 
that  they  could  not  prevail,  they  slipped  their  way ; 
and  so  they  went  and  preached,  and  every  man  went 
to  hear  him  wbom  he  liked  best.  At  this  debate  there 
was  one  minister  left  us,  and  never  returned  again,  but 
was  a-coming  upon  the  Monday  when  we  were  bro- 
ken; for  he  declared  to  me,  when  he  was  let  out  with- 
out the  guard,  that  he  thought  they  were  set  to  take 
their  lives. 

The  morrow,  [Monday  the  16th,]  we  met  again  on 
the  moor,  and  because  of  the  rain  we  went  to  a  barn.* 
We  held  our  council.  We  were  hugely  confused  :  for 
they  were  angry  that  the  declaration  was  printed  till 
they  had  gotten  more  added  to  it,  especially  the  indul- 
gence and  the  sins  of  the  times.  There  was  one  Cap- 
tain Carmichael,  (not  he  before  named, J  a  very  for- 
ward gent)eman,f  and  Learmont,  and  I,  that  stood  and 
told  them  what  sort  of  judicatory  they  would  be; 
for  ought  that  we  saw,  we  were  come  here  to  fight 
among  ourselves ;  and  if  they  would  get  their  wills, 
we  would  be  a  reproach  as  long  as  the  world  stands ; 
for  we  were  reproached  already  as  to  what  was  done 
to  king  Charles  the  first ;  and  for  ought  we  saw,  they 
intended  to  make  the  whole  world  our  enemies.  So 
we  desired  them  to  do  what  they  pleased,  but  we 
would  not  join  with  them.  They  desired  us  to  begone 
then,  so  we  arose  and  would  have  gone  out;  but  the 
guard  at  the  door  would  not  let  us,  so  we  went  to  the 
other  end  of  the  barn  and  sat  down,  and  the  rest  of 
our  company  came  to  us.  So  when  we  were  going  to 
part,  Mr.  Welsh  came  and  told  them,  the  brethren  re- 
fused to  come  with  him,  for  they  were  of  greater  fear 
of  them  who  were  their  friends  than  they  were  of  their 
avowed  enemies ;  but  for  him  he  had  a  little  more 
courage :  they  might  do  with  him  what  they  pleased, 
he  should  be  satisfied  whether  to  be  their  prisoner  or 
not  We  told  him,  there  should  no  body  harm  him, 
or  else  we  should  die  for  it,  and  desired  him  to  speak 
his  mind  freely  as  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  the  which  he 
did  very  freely,  and  so  we  left  other  in  a  great  confu- 
sion. We  all  requested  them  to  go  leave  them,  and  to 
fo  to  Glasgow ;  the  brethren  told  us  they  were  loth  to 
o  it,  for  it  would  encourage  the  enemies  and  discour- 
age friends,  and  would  wholly  break  us,  but  desired  us 
to  have  patience  till  the  Galloway  forces  came ;  for  we 
were  expecting  them  everyday.  We  marched  after 
that  about  a  long  mile  north  from  the  moor,  towards 
Cumbernauld  ;  and  when  they  came  there,  they  called 
a  council  of  war,  and  we  marched  immediately  back 
again  the  way  we  came  to  the  moor,  and  over  to  Ham- 
ilton town.  When  they  marched  the  same  way  a  long 
time,  I  admired  what  they  meant ;  for  I  was  not  at  the 
council. %    In  this  confusion  five  hundred  horse  might 


*  The  council  met  in  Shawhead  rouir  on  Monday,  but  was 
adjourned  to  next  day,  on  account  of  the  great  rain  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  ministers  and  many  of  the  officers.  (Russell's  Ac- 
count, 400, 401.  Wilson,  92.)  Hamilton's  notes  on  Ure's  account 
of  this  meeting  of  the  council  contain  nothing  but  what  is  print- 
ed already  in  Russell  and  Wilson. 

f  This  was  James  Carmichael,  son  of  John  Camichael,  cham- 
berlain to  the  Earl  of  Wigton,  and  portioner  of  Little  Black- 
born.  He  was  tried  alone  with  Un,  but  obtained  a  remission, 
because  his  father  *'  had  faithfully  served  the  king  in  his  army 
at  Stirling,  and  the  battle  at  Worcester."  (Records  of  Justi- 
ciary Court,  January  17, 1682.) 

X  H  There  was  no  council  of  war;  but  the  army  having  march- 
ed to  Airdrie  without  orders,  they  were  brought  back  to  Ham- 
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htivD  broken  tit  nil,  for  when  they  marched  In  the  night . 
time,  ihey  Were  as  if   t\wy  bud  heed  fleeing*       Otir  | 
iraiu  was  lying  at  ilia  place  of  the  Haggs*      There  . 
went  the  mottl  part  of  our  army  alnugsi  Bothwe!  Bridge* 1 
and  1  and  captain  Lparm  on  UTb  company  followed  till 
it  was  so  dark  thai  wn  knew  nut  where  to  go ;  so  we 
abode  on  the  other    side  ef   the  water  forgainat    the 
HatrjEjs  all  night*      Our  disorder  this  n%ht  woe  no 
speakahlo ;  for  I  do  really  think  we  were  500  fewer  on 
toe  morrow,  partly  through  our  division  and  our  disor- 
der, and  the  f*lsu  alarm* 

t  In  the  Tuesday*  we  met  all  again  in  the  evening  at 
Hamilton  moor,  and  on  the  morrow  we  held  another 
council  wher«  we  were  ue  ill  as  before t  and  a  tittle 
before  night  we  were  fully  resolved  to  separate  from 
thettu  We  were  so  hot  on  both  sid*»,  that  we  g*> 
pected  still  to  have  gone  by  the  ears.  Wo  totroated 
them  to  stand  to  the  declaration*  to  let  us  go  on 
agntnst  our  enemy*  and  to  let  all  debates  alone  till  a 
free  parliament  and  a  general  assembly,  They  told 
ns,  wi  wero  for  an  indulge  nee,  and  they  won  Id  sheathe 
words*  ms  soon  in  them  who  owned  it  as  they 
would  do  in  many  of  the  tnulignantsuf  Wo  wished  Lhat 
W*  hid  known  that  sooner.  Wo  said,  we  told  them 
we  were  not  for  an  indulgence  more  nor  they,  and 
we  would  subscribe  it  if  they  would  not  believe  us* 
Robert  Hamilton  told  us*  that  they  owned  Cameron, 
end  were  of  his  judgment  plainly,  I  arose  and  told 
Robert  Hamilton,  that  1  had  a  wire  and  five  children, 
and  that  1  had  a  little  hit  of  an  estate,  and  that  I  was 
come  to  hazard  all  and  my  life,  to  get  the  yoke  of  pre- 
lacy and  supremacy  removed ;  but  tor  ought  that  1  saw, 
they  intended  to  tyrannize  over  our  consciences,  and 
lead  us  to  a  worse  snare  nor  we  were  into ;  and  for  my 
part,  t  would  fight  till  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  be- 
fore 1  went  one  step-length  with  them.  And  1  told 
Mr.  C&rgill,  he  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  naugh- 
ty principles*  He  was  very  much  offended  with  me. 
When  they  aaw  we  were  resolved  to  leave  them,  they 
drew  by,  and  when  they  came  to  us  they  condescended 
to  stand  to  the  declaration,  end  to  let  all  debates  alone, 
and  to  give  It  under  their  hands  ;£  so  wo  were  all  gtad 
and  merry.  Mr*  Dbuglnsf  the  first  timo  we  were  in 
Hamilton  park,  on  a  week  day  in  his  sermon  spake 
very  bitterly  against  the  king :  and  it  coming  in  my 
mind,  I  told  them  I  had  one  word  to  speak  to  the  min- 
istera .  I  desired  them  to  forbear  their  reflecting  lan- 
guage against  the  king ;  I  repealed  what  he  said, 
which  is  not  need  to  set  down.  He  denied  it  be- 
fore  Mr.  Welsh,  and  then  I  would  have  been  to  have 
proved  it ;  but  they  d^siTed  me  to  forbear,  lest  it 
would  have  raised  new  debate*.  I  told  them,  I  would 
bear  none  such  doctrine,  and  that  it  gave  great  offence 
to  many  J  so  he  was  very  much  ashamed. 

It  being  so  late,  we  could  not  get  it  subscribed  that 
night:  so  the  marrow  ihey  shifted  us  likewiao,  and  on 
Friday,  [the  20th]  about  ten  hours,  the  Galloway  for- 
ces came  in.  They  would  have  bnen  near  1000  horse  and 
foot,  when  they  were  settled  a  little,  and  met  all  in  the 
(own  ;  and  they  (Hamilton's  party)  met  into  the  park. 
So  we  told  the  Galloway  gentlemen  all  our  debates  ; 
and  when  they  engaged  to  subscribe  with  their  hands, 
we  did  write  it  down,  and  desired  them  to  stand  to  the 
printed  declaration,  and  let  all  debates  he  till  a  parlia- 
ment and  general  assembly.  When  we  had  done  it,  there 
was  none  had  will  to  go  to  them  with  it.  I  desired  some 
to  go  with  me  and  I  should  deliver  it.  At  length  Crsich- 


iUon  muir.  ai  the  place  formerly  condescended  on  for  keeping 
the  fait  dhj."     (R  H.) 

»  "This  was  We{i^«diy.,■     (R.  H.) 

■f  "  R.  Hamilton  said,  he  thought  itoqr  duty  to  appear  against 
fell  the  defections  of  the  times,  and  not  to  lay  down  arms  (if  the 
Lord  prospered  us)  till  our  Lord  fHUsl  redressad  of  all  the  af- 
front* done  to  him.'1     (R-  H.) 

|  "This  I  remember  not  of;  but  1  am  tare  they  all  de- 
nied afterward t  that  they  condescended  to  such  a  thine,"  (Ti- 
lt)  ~ 


ly,*  a  Galloway  gentleman,  and  Bankhead,t  went  with 
me  to  the  park,  where  they  were  all  together  with  ifcetr 
council,  and  t  delivered  it.  Robert  Hamilton  read  it 
nnd  gave  it  to  Mr*  Douglas,  who  did  write  on  it,  and 
declared  to  me  that  they  desired  to  know  wherein  the 
differences  were  between  ne,  as  if  he  had  not  known 
them;  so  I  returned.  They  were  all  satisfied  wjtb 
the  answer;  for  they  gave  me  no  answer  what  eitber 
they  would  stand  to,  or  what  they  had  promised  tins 
day  before*  The  morrow  we  met  all  together  in  tbe 
moor,  it  being  Saturday,  [the  S  1st,]  where  we  had  % 
great  council;  for,  of  ministers  and  others  that  day, 
we  would  have  been  near  to  fifty*  The  ministers  sat 
not  with  us  hot  when  we  called  them*  The  first  thing 
we  did  was  to  choose  a  preaea*  for  Robert  Hamilton 
was  still  preset  there  before  this.  When  we  were  yo> 
ling  it,  Robert  Hamilton  started  up  and  said,  *  Gentle- 
men, we  who  are  not  of  your  judgment  will  remove, 
and  be  that  will  go  with  me  let  him  go.'*  So  there 
followed  him  about  twelve  men 4  Of  our  number 
there  was  one  John  Spreul,  apothecary  in  GlasgowT[f  who 
owned  Robert  Hamilton  strongly,  but  we  command' 
ed  him  to  be  silent;  bo  we  aat  still  aboot  tending  a 
petition  to  the  duke  ;  so  we  drew  up  a  draught  and  de- 
sired them  to  look  at  it  and  tell  ue  their  opinion  of  it 
They  said  it  was  not  right,  for  the  enemy  might  see  by 
it  that  we  were  afraid  for  them,  it  was  so  humbly 
drawn.  After  long  debating  to  and  fro,  Ihey  and  we 
condescended  to  refer  it  to  four  gentlemen  and  font 
ministers  ;  and  an  they  agreed  at  length,  and  it  was  to 
have  Wen  drawn  up  that  night  and  sent  to  the  duke  ti* 
meously  on  Monday.  For  aught  as  I  know,  they  were 
altogether  against  the  sending  of  any  ;  for  the j  did 
not  desire  us  to  agree  :  what  they  meant  by  it  the  Lord 
knows.  Our  men,  with  our  divisions,  slipped  away  still 
from  us ;  for  it  was  out  common  discourse  that  we 
could  do  no  good.  So  after  this  we  went  all  into  the 
park  and  town  of  Hamilton. 

We  were  not  well  settled  when  there  came  a  post 
to  Mr.  Welsh,  showing  that  the  enemy  was  marching 
towards  us.|     We  were  not  concerned  with  an  enemy, 


•  Set  before  p.  440. 466,  James  Gordon  of  Crakhl&w.  y  oTjng-- 
e r,  was  forfeited,  Feb.  18, 1680.  ( Wodrow,  ii.  1 15.)  Hn  nasi 
is  in  the  net  of  parliament,  July  4,  IGSuV  rescinding  forfeitum; 
l Act.  Pari.  Seat.  ix.  165;)  hut  he  appears  to  have  been  dud  < 
July  7,  1691,  when  William  Gnrdoun  of  CraicbJaw  (probably 
hit  son)  ji  retoured  heir  to  William  Gordon n  of  Craichlaw,  fail 
grand  Either.     (tnr|*  Ret.  Kirkcudbright,  p,  373.) 

f  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  wu  — - —  Forrester  of  Bank* 
head,  whose  name  is  In  tbe  proclamation  efaxnat  the  rebel*, 
June  26,  1679;  (Wodrow,  fi.  app.  370  «  ttobert  Lockhart  of 
Ilankhead,  who  wu  indicted  at  (.be  circuit  court,  of  Ayr*  June 
-11,  1683,  confessed  hii  rebel  J  inn,  offered  in  take  Che  test*  end 
waa  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  but  probably  obtained  a  pardon. 
( lb.  ii.  333,  324.)  Tbe  name  of  the  latter  ii  in  tbe  eel  reacted- 
ing  forfeiture*,     (Act.  Perl.  Sept.  it  166.) 

I   u  There  went  from  them  eighteen  officer*/*     (R,  H-) 
j  An  account  of  SpreuVi  process,  torture,  and  liberation  from 
the  Bass,  if  given  by  Wot!  row,  ii.  163,  &c.  612. 

j  The  deposition*  in  Lord,  AK.Wdle'a  trial,  in  tbe  Tear  1&85, 
throw  light  on  this  message.  From  these  ii  appear*,  that  on 
Saturday  tbe  21  it  of  June,  (the  day  before  the  battle  of  Both* 
well  bridge*)  hii  Lordship,  who  was  in  the  fcmg'a  arauj,  tent 
John  Miller  in  Watersaucn,  with  letters  and  a  message  to  Mr. 
John  Welsh  and  Mr.  David  Hume,  informing  them  that  the 
royal  army  was  at  hand  and  in  great  strength,  and  imploring 
lhem  to  send  a  petition  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  &vm~ 
mender,  from  whom  they  might  expect  good  terms.  Miller 
11  behoved  to  creep  upon  bit  hands  and  feet  near  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  king's  camp/*  and  was  accompanied  three  mile* 
>>n  his  way  by  William  Hamilton  of  Wkhnw.  Having  come  to 
Dalzell-ford,  which  was  guarded  by  a  party  of  the  rebels,  Ro- 
bert Fleming  of  Auchinfine,  who  commanded  them,  sent  John 
Lock  hart  of  Bar,  and  Alexander  Locfcart,  along  with  him  to 
Hamilton,  where  he  met  with  Mr.  John  King,  who  corrrejed 
him  to  VVtNh  and  Hume,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  a 
meeting  of  officers  in  the  moor*  Lock  hart  of  Afar  dep  ned, 
that  "  had  it  nnt  been  for  th  intelligence  brought  he  the  said 
Miller,  the  king's  army  had  urpriied  the  rebels,  and  got  all  of 
them  as  it  were  in  a  bose  net/1  Lord  Melville  told  the  ma 
■enter,  that  "  if  be  were  at  Mc,  John  Welsh,  he  would  iR  denn 
on  bis  knees  and  beg  them  to  lay  down  their  arms;'*  for,  "  tf 
they  will  not  follow  advice,  and  these  people  be  broken* 
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as  if  there  had  not  been  one  within  1000  miles  of  U8. 
There  were  none  went  through  the  army  to  see  if  we 
wanted  powder  or  ball.  1  do  really  think  there  were  few 
or  none  that  had  both  powder  and  ball  in  all  the  army 
to  shoot  twice.  My  men  were  well  provided,  for  we 
brought  upwards  of  two  stone  of  powder  from  home 
with  us,  and  I  put  to  hand  when  we  went  from  home 
first.  I  did  take  the  lead  and  cast  ball  when  we  lay  in  the 
Monkland  \  so  that  we  were  best  provided  of  them  all. 
And  we  went  presently  to  the  moor  and  stood  to  our 
arms  all  night,  and  a  little  before  day  we  saw  the  ene- 
my kindling  their  matches  a  great  way  off.  There 
were  two  companies  at  the  bridge,  and  they  came  and 
desired  me  to  go  down  and  assist  them ;  so  I  went, 
and  the  other  company  of  Stirlingshire  men  and  Glas- 
gow company.  I  drew  up  hard  upon  the  water-tide 
against  the  west  end  of  the  bridge.  Glasgow,  when 
they  came  down,  drew  up  on  my  right  hand,  and  Len- 
nox on  my  left ;  there  came  also  down  about  200  Gal- 
loway foot :  they  had  no  other  arms  but  pikes  and  hal- 
berts,  with  four  pair  of  colours,  and  took  ground  on 
our  right  hand  farthest  from  our  enemy.  There  came 
one  troop  of  their  horse  and  drew  up  behind  us,  and 
then  our  cannon  was  drawn  down,  being  a  field  piece 
and  two  muskets  of  found  unmounted  :*  so  these  were 
not  made  use  of. 

About  three  hours  in  the  morning  [Sabbath,  June 
22d,]  there  advanced  from  the  west  side  of  Bothwol 
kirk  four  companies  of  dragoons,  and  the  king's  troop 
of  the  guard,  and  the  duke  William's  troop ;  and  so  they 
advanced  close  to  the  bridge.  The  rest  of  their  army 
was  near  a  mile  off,  but  marching  north-west,  for  they 
came  about  because  of  their  cannon  which  was  with 
them.  They  sent  down  near  to  the  bridge  six  men, 
who  fired  upon  our  men  at  the  bridge,  and  we  gave 
them  a  return.  We  received  no  hurt  but  one  man 
wounded  on  the  foot ;  and  I  believe  some  of  them  were 
wounded,  if  not  killed  ;  for  they  lay  down  where  they 
fired,  but  I  never  saw  them  rise  again.  Robert  Ham- 
ilton and  Mr.  Hume  came  to  us,  and  several  others. 
They  sent  over  a  drummer  with  a  petition ;  so  there  was 
a  cessation  for  near  one  hour.  The  mean  while  the 
enemy  came  hard  to  the  bridge-end  and  spoke  to  us 
and  we  to  them.  They  desired  us  to  come  over  and 
they  would  not  harm  us,  and  called  for  Mr.  Hamilton 
to  speak  with  him  ;  so  Mr.  David  Hume  f  went  over, 
and  another  gentleman  with  him,  and  spoke  with  the 
duke,  and  desired  his  Grace  if  he  would  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood.  He  told  them, their  petition  should 
have  been  more  humbly  worded,  and  said,  lay  down 
our  arms  and  come  in  his  mercy,  and  we  should  be 
favourably  dealt  with :  so  he  returned  and  told  us. 
When  Robert  Hamilton  heard  it,  he  laughed  at  it, 
and  said,  "  and  hang  next."  So  we  sent  over  word, 
we  would  not  lay  down  our  arms.  He  bade  us 
likewise  advise  us,  but  would  not  grant  a  cessa- 
tion ;  so  they  fired  over  a  cannon  amongst  our  men, 
and  killed  two  horses  but  no  men.  We  fired  our  can- 
non, and  muskets  played  on  both  sides.  When  our 
cannon  shot  they  left  their  cannon,  fled  both  horse  and 
foot,  near  five  pair  of  butts.  If  we  had  had  any  per- 
son to  have  commanded  us,  we  might  have  gained 
their  cannon ;  but  if  I  should  have  gone  without  com- 
mand, if  they  should  have  turned  on  me,  there  would 
none  have  relieved  me.  So  they  came  back  and  man- 
ned their  guns  again,  and  shot  other  three  cannons 
amongst  us,  but  did  no  harm.  My  Lord  Lithgow's 
son  came  down  to  the  bridge  with  about  500  of  red 


coats  too,  and  we  still  fired  on  both  sides.*  They 
charged  again  their  cannon  and  shot  them  down  at  the 
bridge :  then  they  fled  and  left  it.  The  two  companies 
that  was  out  (not)  of  Glasgow  they  left  us :  also 
Glasgow  company  followed  them,  and  one  of  our  com- 
panies from  my  left  hand  also.  They  fired  their  can- 
non again:  I  do  not  know  what  harm  it  did.  Lith- 
gow's son  came  advancing  to  me,  and  they  firing  still 
upon  me  from  the  other  side.  I  was  necessitated  to  re- 
tire ;  so  I  returned  back  over  the  bell  cf  the  brea  f  about 
four  pair  of  butts,  and  halted  and  charged  again.  Lith- 
gow's son  was  the  first  that  came  over  the  bridge,  with 
300  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse  upon  his  rear.  So  they 
advanced  towards  us,  upon  which  I  desired  our  men  to 
face  abont  and  let  them  see  that  we  were  not  flying ; 
and  so  I  went  back,  and  there  followed  me  at  first  but 
about  thirty-four  of  my  men,  and  the  rest  advanced 
after  them.  The  enemy  fired  about  100  muskets  at  us : 
we  clapped,  and  so  escaped  all  hazard  of  that  fire,  add 
immediately  advanced  again  still  forward,  resolving 
not  to  fire  till  we  were  in  their  bosom.  They  seeing 
us  advanee  so  resolutely,  their  horse  retired  first  and 
then  their  foot,  so  that  there  was  none  of  them  in  this 
side  of  the  gates.  Upon  which  retreat  we  made  fire 
upon  them,  and  the  rest  of  my  men  coming  down  fired 
also.  The  enemy  faced,  and  fired  at  me  from  the  other 
side,  and  from  the  bridge,  upwards  of  500  shot ;  and 
likewise  their  cannon  playetl.  With  the  first  shot 
they  killed  two  men  to  me,  and  there  was  another  kill- 
ed with  a  musket;  and  I  saw  none  coming  to  assist. 
I  was  forced  to  retire  to  the  moor  to  the  rest.  On  my 
retiring  there  was  some  of  theirs  pursued,  and  killed  a 
man  that  had  been  wounded  on  the  bridge.  1  caused 
my  party  face  about,  and  chased  them  back ;  but  they 
outran  us  to  their  party.  When  we  came  from  the 
bridge,  for  ought  that  I  know  or  can  hear,  there  was 
none  of  my  men  killed  but  one  man,  and  my  three, 
and  the  man  that  was  wounded. 

In  all  this  hot  dispute,  our  commanders  never  own- 
ed us.  As  for  Robert  Hamilton,  I  never  saw  him  from 
the  time  he  went  from  the  bridge,  when  the  treaty  was 
given  up.  Immediately  the  enemy  advanced  sharply 
alongst  the  bridge.  Presently  I  drew  up  in  the  moor 
my  men,  and  attended  Lermont's  £  command  ;  for  I 
saw  none  but  him  to  give  orders.  Because  he  had 
drawn  up  the  foot,  he  commanded  me  to  draw  up  upon 
the  left  hand,  and  so  I  did.  He  came  within  a  little 
and  desired  me  to  draw  down  my  men,  and  lay  them 
in  an  ambush  that  was  in  an  hollow  burn,  and  so  I  did, 
and  left  my  picked  men  that,  with  Learmout's  men, 
was  to  keep  the  dragoons  from  flanking  our  horse.  I 
got  my  horse  a  little  before  this.  When  I  placed  my 
men  I  leaped  on  my  horse  to  see  the  enemy  8  order  oj 
battle.  What  number  they  were  I  know  not,  but  I  am 
sure  they  were  three  times  our  number;  so  I  rode 
alongst  their  battle  within  shot  of  them  a  great  way, 
and  came  back  alongst  to  our  men  again ;  and  so  I 
came  encouraging  them  what  I  could  for  I  saw  none 
to  do  it.  After  this  1  rode  to  my  men  down  the  brae 
side.  The  two  armies  was  no  more  but  two  cara- 
bine's shot  asunder ;  and  my  men  was  betwixt  on  the 
left  hand.     I  lighted  to  fasten  my  girth,  and  knew  not 


will  roin  the  presbyterian  interest."  (Act  Pari.  Scot.  viii.  app. 
57—59.    See  also  above,  p.  447,  note.} 

*  These  appear  to  have  been  a  kino  of  large  muskets  too  un- 
wieldy for  the  arm,  and  usually  supported  by  a  frame,  which  in 
tbe  present  instance  was  wanting. 

f  Mr.  David  Hume,  minister  at  Coldingham,  was  intercom- 
muned.  in  1676,  for  preaching  in  tho  fields.  (Wod.  i.  430.  App. 
73.  Reid's  Life,  26.)  July  9, 1664,  he  was  retoured  heir  to  A  lex- 
ander,  bis  immediately  younger  brother.  (Inq.  Ret.  Gen.  4804.) 


*  In  this  and  other  instances,  Hamilton,  in  his  notes,  ascribes 
the  honour  of  resisting  the  advance  of  the  army  to  Fowler  rather 
than  Ure. 

+  Veal  na  brutrich;  (Gael.)  the  brnw  of  the  hill. 

I  Major  Joseph  Learmont,  whom  Law  (on  what  evidence  I 
know  not)  represents  as  having  been  originally  a  tailor,  ('See 
above,  p.  431.)  was  proprietor  of  the  lands  of  Newholme,  which 
lay  partly  in  the  shire  of  Peebles  and  partly  in  that  of  Lanark. 
(Samson  s  Riddle,  148.)  After  his  forfeiture  for  being  in  the 
rising  at  Pentland,  in  consequence  of  a  composition.  William 
Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  obtained  a  donation 
of  the  estate  of  NewholniP,  for  the  behoof  of  the  Major's  fam- 
ily. (Deer.  Seer.  Cone.  May  7,  1673.)  Thev  were  brothers- 
in-law,  hcinp;  married  to  daughters  of  John  Hamilton  of  Uds- 
ton,  called  in  a  former  note  (p.  435)  Auldstain  or  AuiUau, 
(Douglas,  Baron,  p.  467,  479.) 
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that  the  dragoons  was  so  near  at  hand,  advancing  up  I 
the  brae,  in  the  mean  time,  Bat  four  being  on  the  left 
hand,  seeing  the  cannona  presented  to  them,  wheeled 
about  tind  went  through  ail  nil  open  that  thtrF  \\  *? 
some  foot  coming  to  fill  up ;  hut  the  rear  of  hts  horse 
troubled  the  foot,  and  they  went  back  a  little,*  While 
he  waa  retiring,  my  men  fired  on  the  dragoons,  and 
Ihey  at  them,  and  their  cannons  played  ;  the  foot,  hear- 
ing this,  and  being  troubled  a  little  with  the  horse,  fled  ; 
and  eo  they  all  fled,  and  not  a  man  was  standing  on  all 
the  left  hand*  I  cried  to  ray  men  to  make  away.  The 
right  hand  stood  a  little,  but  not  so  long  as  to  put  on  a 
pair  of'  gloves  ;  so  they  all  tied,  and  I  fumed  with  al! 
my  speed*  Indeed,  I  was  beholden  to  my  horse*  We 
were  not  at  this  day  past  -1000  foot  and  2000  horse  I  if 
we  had  agreed  we  would  have  been  the  triple,  but 
when  they  came  the  one  day  they  went  away  the  next 
The  Lorn  took  both  courage  and  wisdom  from  as- 

This  is  what  1  saw  and  heard,  and  is  a  truth;  hut 
there  is  many  turners  that  were  done  amongst  us,  which, 
if  1  had  had  the  help  of  another  who  was  witness  to  this, 
we  might  hare  set  it  mere  fully  down.  As  for  Mr, 
Kid,f  although  t  had  set  him  down  to  be  of  the  fae- 

■  **  Thij  win  Tbo,  Weir,  and  Canutchael,  deigned  by  the 
author  a  forward  gAntJeiunci.  U  the  nulhor  were  not  ftated  in 
prejudice  againjt  Rq,  Hamilton,  he  might  have  neen  him  me  el 
these  two  gen  lie  men,,  and  reprove,  them  tharply  for  thil  foul  act 
of  theirs,  which  wot  the  first  beeinniug  of  our  break.  At  for 
Balfour,  hit  troop  wat  not  within  the  army  that  day,  having 
been  four  mi  lei  out  that  ni^hl,  by  order  of  the  council  of  war, 
and  came  in  at  thi«  time:  himself  reproved  Tho-  Weir, and  was 
after  thi»  wounded,  the  author  being  gone-"     (R.  IL) 

f  Mr,  John  Kid  and  Mr,  John  King  were  executed  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  14th  of  AuiMit,  1679,  the  day  on  wh*?h  the  in- 
dem  n  i  ty  wa«  pvbt  i«hed .  (Wod .  i I  B3—&1 , )  Th  e  forma  r  U  re- 
presented by  walker  a*  having  preceded  Cameron  la  preach - 


tion,  I  never  saw  him  open  his  mouth;  and  for  Mr, 
Kemp*  he  went  from  us  at  Glasgow.  What  they  tur- 
fed up  the  rest  to  do  I  know  not,  but  it  was  Dougrlag* 
and  Cargill  that  we  were  still  crossed  with.  Although 
this  be  not  so  set  down  in  order  as  some  have  it,  I  hare 
set  it  down  as  it  was  acted ;  and  I  hope  ye  will  gm 
credit  to  h*  I  say,  be  who  they  will  that  will  say  toil 
or  that  in  it  ts  a  lie,  1  declare  he  is  a  liar;  far  there  is 
no  advantage  to  me  to  lie,  since  the  world  knows  it 

We  continued  at  the  bridge  from  three  hours  to  six 
hours,  and,  when  we  led  all,  it  would  have  been  eight 
hours.  A  better  d  Up  ate  than  we  had  was  not  ttsA) 
heard  of :  there  was  none  saw  it  that  thought  but  there 
had  been  1000  men  killed  ;  when  we  fled  there  was 
not  ten  men  killed  of  us  all. 

There  were  not  three  times  so  many  in  the  whole  army 
of  firemen  as  were  in  oar  three  companies  I  there 
were  not  better  like  men,  and  better  armed  men,  than 
oar  company  were. 


ing  it  partition,  from  the  indulged  ministers  (Rem*  Panares, 
1-17.]  Hoth  of  them,  in  their  dying  tfiUiiuouie*,  profesa  tu«ir 
loyalty  and  their  aversion  to  divisive  counts*  /  Napblali,  4S7, 
42B,  437,  438-} 

•  Air.  Thorn  si  Bon  plat  wai  at  the  burning  of  the  acts  of 
parliament  at  Ruthertleo,  on  the  29th  of  M»y  preceding,  «f»d 


preacherstLoixtoti-bih.  when  Clarerhouse  was  repitlatd.  "(fio 
jae  cacajH'd  to  Holland,  [s*e  h* 
after  pieachine  for  some  time  u 


tel  Pa  A  ceo.  p.  436,  441.)  Hfiviag  escaped  to  Holland,  [m*  b«* 
fore,  p.  4"2S»J  he  returned  and,  after  preaching;  for  some  time  in 
the  fieli.li  in  Scotland,  retired  to  England,  (Reid*9  Life,  p.  47, 
Walker**  Rem.  Pas*.  100,  1 01,  ltt.)  On  the  11th  of  August, 
1ti82.  the  United  Socielie*  agretd  la  invite  hits  bom*,  that  be 
might  preach  to  tbem.  *h  if  no  exceptions  be  found  against  Him 
— but  if  there  be  any,  hi*  charge*  to  be  paid,  and  bur- 
mi*ifecL"  He  wrote  back  from  Ki^laml  "gisiagg  some  reesooi 
of  his  not  corning,  wliirh  were  hot  altogether  *alj»fying."  (Arb 
and  Cone  rufous  of  the  U  lilted  Societies;  MS,  Adv.  Lib,  No. 
xrLL  Rob,  III.  5,  18.  »♦  26,  30, J 


NOTES 


TO  THE 


NARRATIVE  OF  COLONEL  WALLACE, 


No.  I. 

[MS.  in  BiblJwid.  Edm.  No.  LV11L  JacV.L  111. 
art.  95.] 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr  Macward  to  Mr  BUketer,  on 
Colonel  Wallace '*  Death. 

Dec*.  T*T  78. 

— I  doubt  not  but  you  have  beard  of  the  rerooveall  of  wor- 
thy and  great  Wallace,  of  whom  I  have  no  doubt  it  may  be 
■aid,  he  hath  left  no  man  behind  him  in  that  church,  minister, 
nor  professor,  qnho  hath  gone  thorow  such  a  varietie  of  tcnta- 
tions,  without  turning  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 
He  died  in  great  serenitie  of  soul.  He  had  lived  abroad  such 
an  ornament  to  his  profession,  as  be  was  not  more  lamented 
by  us  than  by  all  the  serious  English  and  Dutch  of  his  ac- 
quaintance (who  were  many)  as  haveing  lost  the  man,  who  as 
a  mean  was  mad  use  of  by  the.  Lord  to  keep  life  amongst 
them;  yea,  the  poor  ignorant  people  of  the  congregation  of 
Rotterdam  (besids  the  more  serious  and  knowing  amongst 
them')  bemoan  his  death  and  their  lose  as  of  father.  And 
they  nave  good  reason ;  for  I  must  say,  he  was  the  most  faith- 
full,  feckfull,  compassionat,  diligent,  and  indefatigable  elder  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  that  ever  I  knew  at  borne  or  abroad ; 
and  as  for  his  care,  solicitude,  and  concerned  n ess,  in  the  work 
and  people  of  God,  I  may  say,  the  care  of  all  the  churches  lav 
more  upon  him  than  upon  hundreds  of  us,  so  that  the  Church 
of  God  hath  lost  more  in  the  removeall  of  that  man  than  most 
will  suffer  themselves  to  believe.  Onely  we  who  know  h,  have 
this  to  comfort  ourselves,  that  the  residue  of  the  spirit  is  with 
him  quho  made  him  such,  and  that  the  Great  Intercessour 
lives  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  the  causes  of  his  people 
souL  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  when  the  cause  for  which  he 
had  suffered  was  mentioned,  when  it  was  scarce  believed  he 
understood  or  could  speake,  there  was  a  sunshine  of  serene 
joy  looked  out  of  his  countenance,  and  a  lifting  up  of  hands 
on  high,  as  to  receive  the  confessor's  crown,  toghher  with  a 
lifting  up  of  the  voice  with  an  aha,  as  to  sing  the  conque- 
rour'a  song  of  victorie.  And  to  close,  I  must  tell  you  also,  he 
lived  and  died  in  a  deep  detestation  of  that  wretched  indul- 
gence, and  of  all  the  wayes  of  supporting  it ;  and  this  abrupt 
account  of  his  death  you  may  give  to  our  friends.  In  a  word, 
as  a  compound  of  all,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  furnace,  walking 
with  the  Son  of  God,  and  now  his  bones  will  rise  up  with 
the  bones  of  the  other  great  witnesses  burned  in  a  strange 
land,  as  a  testimony  against  the  wrong  done  to  Christ,  and 
the  violence  used  against  his  followers  bv  this  wicked  gen- 
eration, whom  the  righteous  Lord  in  his  time,  from  him  who 
sitteth  upon  the  throne  to  the  meanest  instrument  that  hath 
put  the  mischeifs  be  framed  into  a  law  in  execution,  will 
make  a  generation  of  bis  wrath,  of  speciall  wrath,  which 
must  answer  and  keep  proportion  unto  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
Mediator. — 


Mackward  to  Mr  CorgiO,  (Ibid.  art.  94.) 

[No  dale.] 

— Grzat  Wallace  is  gone  to  glory,  I  shut  his  eyes  while  he 
went  out  of  my  sight,  and  was  earned  to  see  God,  enjoy  him, 
and  be  made  perfectly  like  him  in  order  to  both.  Forget  not  to 
give  me  a  particular  account  whether  there  be  any  such 
agreement  amongst  these  young  men  lately  licensed  amongst 
you.* 

*  It  appears  from  the  following  extract,  that  Wallace  escaped  from 
confinement  alter  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  "  Leiutenaot  Collonell 
Wallace  is  escaped,  and  come  to  us  this  daye."  (.Letter  from  W. 
Rowallane,  younger,  to  the  Laird  of  Rowallane,— Dumfreis,  Octob. 
13, 1650.)  Robert  Riddel  1,  Esq.  has  just  favoured  me  with  the  follow- 
ing notice,  which  brings  the  line  of  the  family  of  Achanes  nearer 
the  Colonel  than  any  thing  I  have  vet  met  with.  "  I,  Matthew  Wal- 
lace of  Auchands,  grant  me  to  be  Justlie  adebted  to  Mr  John  Ander- 
son of  Stobcors,  the  sum  of  9*  oounds,  Scots,  money,"  fee.    Dated 


No.  n. 

[MS.  inpommon  of  Reverend  John  Willison, 
minuter  of  Forgandenny.] 

Extract*  from  the  Diary  of  Sergeant  James  Nisbet.* 

I  was  born  in  the  month  of  Feberuary,  1667,  of  parents 
both  of  them  realy  and  eminently  religious;  but  the  timet 
were  extreamly  unhappy,  because  of  ane  ilegal,  tyrannical, 
prelatical  persecution,  begun  and  carried  on  by  Charles  the 
Second,  Middleton  and  Lauderdale,  in  the  state,  and  treacher- 
ous, perfiduou8  Sharp,  and  some  others,  in  the  church.  Be- 
cause of  which,  though  my  parents  were  persons  of  consider- 
able worldly  substance,  yet  they  could  not  get  the  benefit  of 
school  education  for  their  children,  and  so  I  got  little  or  none 
but  what  I  acquired  at  mine  own  hand  when  under  my  hide- 
ing.  For  before  I  was  born,  my  father,  with  others,  being  set 
on  by  the  enemy  at  Pentland-hills,  1666,  when  they  were 
standing  up  m  defence  of  the  gospel,  and  was  by  the  ene- 
my routed,  and  many  of  them  slain,  and  my  father  received 
wounds,  but,  lying  close  among  the  dead  till  night,  got  of 
with  life.  The  enemy  came  to  his  house  in  quest  of  him, 
but  missing  him,  they  held  a  drawn  sword  to  my  mother's 
breast,  who  bad  me  in  her  belly,  threatening  to  run  her 
through  unless  she  would  discover  her  husband.  She  weep- 
ing, told  them,  that  for  any  thing  she  knew,  he  was  killed,  (for 
she  had  heard  that  it  was  so,)  and  that  she  had  not  seen  him ; 
so  they  took  what  made  for  them  in  the  house,  and  went  off 
But  some  days  after,  getting  notice  that  he  was  still  alive,  they 
returned  -with  greater  fury  then  before,  and  threatened  her 
with  present  death,  first  with  a  drawn  sword  at  her  breast,  and 
also  with  a  bended  pistol;  and,  contrair  to  all  law  divine  and 
humane,  they  dragged  her  alongst  with  them  with  a  burning 
candle  in  her  hand,  through  all  the  rooms  of  the  maine  house, 
and  then  through  all  the  office-houses,  they  still '  rage- 
ing  with  their  drawn  swords  and  bended  pistols ;  but,  after  all 
their  search,  they  missing  my  father,  beat  the  servants,  to  strike 
the  greater  terrour  on  my  mother  to  tell  where  her  husband 
was ;  but  she  could  not  Then  they  took  a  young  man,  call- 
ed David  Finlay,  alongst  with  them  to  where  their  chief  com- 
mander lay,  called  General  Dalziel.  He  caused  the  said 
David  Finlay  to  be  shot  to  death  in  less  than  half  ane  hour's 
warning,  and  carried  away  all  my  father's  stock  of  moveable 
effects,  which  was  considerably  great ;  and  for  half  a  year 
there  was  hardly  a  day  ever  passed  bot  they  were  at  the  house, 
either  in  the  night  or  day,  in  search  of  my  father. — 

— In  the  year  1678,  there  was  a  great  host  of  Highlanders 
came  down  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  to  the  westren  shires. 
The  shire  of  Air  was  the  centre  of  their  encampment  or 
cantooning,  where  they  pillaged,  plundered,  theeved,  and 
robbed  night  and  day ;  even  the  Lord's  day  they  regarded  as 
little  as  any  other.  At  their  first  coming,  four  of  them  came 
to  my  Dither's  house,  who  was  overseeing  the  making  of  his 
own  malt ;  they  told  him  they  were  come  to  make  the  Fig 
(so  they  termed  the  Presbyterians)  to  take  with  God  and  the 
king.  This  they  came  over  again  and  again.  They  pointed 
to  their  shoes,  and  said  they  would  have  the  broge  off  bis 
foot,  and  accordingly  laid  hands  on  him,  but  he  threw  himself 
out  of  their  grips,  and  turning  to  a  pitch-fork  which  was  used 
at  the  stalking  of  hn  corn,  and  they  having  their  broadswords 
drawn,  cryed,  "  Clymore,"  and  made  at  him ;  but  he  quickly 
drove  mem  out  of  the  kilne,  and  chaseing  them  all  four  a 
space  from  the  house,  knocked  one  of  them  to  the  ground. 


21st  June,  1634,  and  registered  6th  Dec.  1637.  (Volume  of  Bonds, 
fee.  from  October  1636,  to  December  1639 :  Records  of  Commissaiiot 
of  Glasgow. 

*  He  was  son  to  John  Nisbet  of  Hardhtll,  who,  after  escaping  for 
many  years  the  pursuit  of  the  government,  was  taken  and  executed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1685.  (Scots  Worthies.)  The  sergeant  died,  about 
the  year  1726,  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  (Walker's  Life  of  Peden,  73.) 
His  Diary  is  chiefly  religious,  and  contains  a  collection  of  letters 
written  by  him  to  his  Christian  acquaintances. 
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The  next  tiny  about  twenty  of  them  came  to  the  house,  but 
he  not  being  at  home,  they  told  they  were  come  lo  take  the 
Fig  and  his  unri,  They  plundered  hia  house,  as  they  did  the 
house  of  every  other  man  who  waa  not  conform  to  the  then 
laws ;  and  such  whs  their  theevish  di*iwwitioiis,  and  no  well 
versed  were  they  at  the  second  Bight,  thai,  let  people  hide 
never  so  well,  these  men  would  go  as  straight  to  where  it  wu, 
whether  beneath  the  ground  or  above,  as  though  they  hail 
been  at  the  putting  of  it  there,  search  for  it,  dig  it  up,  and 
sway  with  it 

— When  my  father  came  [to  Drurnelog],  the  good  people 
who  were  met  to  Iteur  sermon,  and  the  enemy,  were  drown  up 
in  battle  array,  in  order  to  H«ht  five  or  six  of  tile  gentle- 
men who  came  to  hear  sermon,  that  were  most  fit  to  com- 
mund  the  country  peopfcv  took  upon  them  to  command, 
because  some  of  them  had  been  formerly  in  tin  military,  as 
likewise  my  fattier  had  bisk  Two  of  whom  went  to  meet 
my  father  when  within  sight,  and  gave  him  an  account  how 
matters  was,  and  pointed  out  to  him  where  Mr  King  was 
guarded  on  the  left  hand  or  the  cortiry,  by  ane  ufliccr  ami  foil 
dragoons,  and  the  officer  had  orders  to  shoot  Ml  King  if  they 
lost,  and  U  the  country  people  bit,  all  that  was  or  should  be 
taken  prisoners  was  to  be  hangnd  immediately  after  battle. 
My  fiilner  beinu  a  strong,  boil,  mid  resolste  man,  wmd  Oil 
boldly  and  briskly  in  all  the  part*  of  (!»■  action*  especially  in 
the  relief  of  Mr  King,  whom  im  ml  at  liberty ;  which  hold- 
(ie*n  uial  activity  ui  bis  was  much  taken  notice  of  by  the 
enemy.  The  em  my  luat  the  day,  and  al*ut  W  or  35  of  their 
numlwr  *lain,  whereof,  tliey  scud,  my  fulher  lulled  seven  with 
!ii .  a>\  u  U  .im).  ulm  li  much  imposed  turn  and  .  ■  1. 1  bis  to  Iht  tr  siUf 
nevejupiig  tun*— 

— it*83.  The  cruel  enemy  got  my  dear  brother  into  their 
bands.  They  examined  him  concerning  Um  psgaeuaAsfl 
people  where  they  haunted,  or  if  he  knew  where  any  of  them 
wu,  but  he  would  not  0MD  hia  mouth  to  speak  one  word  to 
ihem ;  they  spoke  him  f.iir — they  ottered  him  money  to  apeak 
and  tell  them,  but  he  would  not— they  held  the  point  of  a 
drawn  sword  to  his  naked  breast — they  fired  s  pistol  over  his 
bead — tbey  set  him  on  horseback  behind  one  of  themselves, 
to  be  taken  a'voy  and  liangcd — they  tyod  a  float  h  on  hi*  ia.ee, 
and  sat  htm  on  hia  knee*  to  be  shot  to  death — they  beat  him 
with  their  swonk  and  with  their  lista — they  kicked  him 
teveral  times  to  the  ground  with  their  feet;  yet,  after  they  had 
used  all  the  cruelty  tin<y  could,  he  would  not  open  his  mouth 
to  speak  one  word  to  them ;  and  although  tie  was  a  very 
comely  proper  child,  going  in  ten  year*  of  age,  yet  they  called 
him  a  vile,  uj*Jy  dumb  devil,  and  beat  him  very  sore,  and  went 
their  way,  leaving  him  lying  on  the  ground,  aoro  bleeding  in 
the  often  fields, 

— 16S3.  Bein$  the  \i  year  of  my  age,  in  July,  one 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  I  went  out  to  a  wood,  and  within  a 
little  I  heard  the  sound  of  people  among  the  trees  drawing 
near  to  me.  I  looked  up  and  saw  men  chmthed  iu  red,  and 
as  I  got  to  my  feet,  one  of  them  bade  ma  be  shot,  I  said  to 
him, *'  What  good  will  my  blood  do  to  you  V  And  when  he 
cocked  his  pistol,  another  of  them  said,  '*  Hold,  man,  do  not 
shoot  the  bonny  lad."  The  man  with  the  pistol  sakl,  •*  He  b 
a  Whig;  I  saw  him  on  his  kneea.*  They  asked  my  name,  and 
I  told  them  my  new  name.  They  said  to  one  another*  they 
bad  none  in  their  list  of  that  name.  They  asked  me,  who 
learned  me  to  pray,  I  told  lh«m,  my  Bible,  He  that  com- 
manded therm  J  think  he  was  a  sergeant,  said,  "  Since  we 
have  none  of  that  name,  let  him  alone,"  The  first  man  that 
came  unto  me,  aw  ore  again,  that  he  would  have  mo  .shot,  hut 
two  of  them  would  not  let  him.  There  were  about  twelve  of 
them  in  all,  but  none  of  them  spoke  to  me  hut  three,  and 
two  of  these  were  for  sparing  my  life,  and  so  they  went  off 
and  left  inc.— 

— 1685,  Aprii  20,— In  the  morning  the  servants  went  to 
work  in  the  UeUK  and  1  was  with  them.  A  little  before  nine 
of  the  dock  in  the  forenoon,  we  saw  a  troop  of  dragoons 
coming  at  the  gallop,  Mr  Peden  and  these  that  waa  with  him 
in  the  hou*je  fled,  which  we  at  work  knew  nothing  of,  but  we 
ran  every  one  as  Providence  directed  \  snd  the  watchful 
providence  of  God,  which  was  avar  kind  to  me  kd  me  as  by 
the  hand  to  a  mnss  near  two  miles  from  where  we  were  work- 
ing, to  which  moss  Mr*  Peden,  and  those  thin  were  with  him, 
were  fled  for  shelter,  which  I  knew  nothing  of.  The  why  to 
it  was  very  steep  and  ascending  ground,  Two  of  the  dra- 
gobfia  pursued  mo  very  ban!,  I  mi  spying  Another  man  in  their 
pursuit  of  mc,  him  they  pursued  off  at  the  right  hand  of  my 
w,iv  :  the  v  fired  nt  him,  but  it  pleased  the    Lord  he   escaped 
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at  that  time.  Then  other  two  of  them  came  in  chase  of 
I  ww  sore  put  to  for  my  life.  The  day  was  very  hot,  the  svsj 
bright  in  my  face,  and  the  way  mountainous,  yet  the  Lor4 
was  very  kind  to  mc»  and  enabled  me  to  run,  I  had  many 
thoughti!  of  turning  to  (his  or  that  wayt  and  often  I  had 
thoughts  of  diving  in  moss-water  pita,  ami  saving  my  head 
hi  the  rush  bushes ;  and  yet  I  was  overpowered,  beyond  mj 
melmulion,  to  ksep  on  in  my  way  to  the  mossj  where  Mr 
Peden  ii nd  the  rest  were,  at  the  edge  of  which  there  was  a 
bogg  or  moniss,  about  seven  or  eight  yards  broad  , 1*.*  which  my 
gjod  guardian  kind  Providence  brought  me  at  last;  and  ben 
the  Lord  was  a  present  help  in  the  time  of  need  to  me,  for  jus*  u 
I  was  drawing  myself  out  of  the  bogg  by  the  heather  of  the 
moss,  the  two  dragoons  came  to  the  other  side  of  the  bogg, 
and  feeing  they  could  not  get  through  with  their  horses  to 
me,  they  culled  oo  me,  "Stand,  dog,  %mt\  be  shot,"  By  this 
time  1  was  got  out  of  the  bog  to  my  kneea  on  the  heather. 
They  fired  upon  me,  but  God  directed  the  hall  by  my  left  ear, 
so  close  that  it  tarried  off  some  of  my  hair,  I.  finding  that  I 
had  escaped  the  abort  ran  farther  into  the  moss,  kind  Provi- 
tlence  leading  me  where  Mr  Peden,  wiih  about  twenty  mora 
of  die  persecuted  peeplo.  were,  in  meeting  with  whom  I  wis 
gladly  surprised  ;  hut  1  was  so  outrun,  that  it  waa  sometime 
before  I  could  speak  miy.  We  stayed  there  about  threa 
hours,  till  there  came  another  troop  of  die  enemy  to  join  the 
first  troop,  and  fleeing  them  dismount  their  horse*,  to  take  me 
moss  on  their  fool  to  search  us  out,,  after  some  firing  on  both 
side*,  where  was  no  execution  done,  we  drew  off,  and  travelled 
the  midst  of  the  moss,  They  seeing  this,  horsed  again,  and 
pursued  ua  by  the  edges  of  the  rnoas;  but  we  all  ways  kept 
ourselves  on  such  ground  where  horses  could  not  pass*  Iflrt 
ran  that  day  about  thirty  miles,  the  enemy  still  pursuing  us* 
We  got  no  manner  of  refreshment  all  that  day  but  moss* 
waist,  till  night,  that  each  of  us  got  a  drink  of  milk,  Mr 
Peden  left  these  that  were  with  him,  and  went  one  w  nv,  and 
I  left  tin  "in  sud  went  another  way,  T  foy  all  night  tar  from 
em  Iuhihl',  amrjn^t  heiitlicr;  ttMuorrow,  when  I  awaked,  after 
the  sun  atiotJL,  I  saw  alwut  200  horse  and  foot  searching  all  the 
country  far  and  near ;  but  I  seeing  no  way  of  escape  unohser* 
ved  by  the  enemy*  clapt  close  amongst  the  heather ;  and  so 
kind  and  oonJiaOMHTUlg  was  the  I^ord  to  me,  that  not  one  of  the 
enemy  did  touch  at  the  place  where  I  lay,^ — 

— Within  three  or  bur  days,  Graham  of  Claverhouee,  s 
violent  |xknsccutorp  came  for  a  general  searcii  with  10l>  hurst 
and  300  Higblandmen,  They  got  sight  of  seven  of  us  about 
the  middle  of  the  day.  They  pursued  us  all  that  day  for 
thirty-two  uuIch,  till  midnight,  but  the  Lord  preserved  us  from 
these  blood-tlufTJty  men.  We  got  no  refreshment  all  that  olay, 
exei^pt  »few  mouthful  Is  of  bread  and  cheese  and  moss-water; 
but  the  horne  gelling  before  us,  snd  the  foot  being  behind  us, 
mid  we  very  much  fatigued,  we  were  brought  to  a  straight 
what  to  resolve  upon.  But  at  last  finding  my  comrades 
resolving  still  to  run,  I  told  them,  that  the  Lord  had  preserved 
me  these  days  past  by  running,  but  now,  if  he  hid  me  not 
some  other  way,  I  must  tall  a  sacrifice  to  the  enemy  ;  so>  after 
prayer,  my  friends  and  I  parte!  in  the  field*  before  the  sun 
rose.  Then  !  wmt  to  lis  uliseore  a  pUlce  as  I  cordd  think  on, 
and  clapt  as  cluas  aa  I  could, — The  enemy  pushed  by  me  t«i 
both  sines  of  the  place  where  I  lay,  like  suns  of  Lueiti  r,  ;l<  ir 
fulber ;  but  He  who  made  them  held  their  eye*,  tlmt  they  mw 
me  not,  although  they  were  three  times  within  rjlltiftl  islfrf  of 
me, — 

—After  this  I  binguifihed  some  days,  and  then  was  aci**\l 
with  a  high  and  violent  fever,  I  gut  in  to  a  poor  mans 
house,  and  bin  wile  made  me  a  bed  in  the  byre,  be&idc  the 
cows,  that  her  husband  might  not  see  me,  that  so  he  might  be 
free  to  give  bis  oath  dial  he  harboured  no  wbigga.  The  very 
next  day,  one  Colonel  Bueban  came  with  twu  troops  of  dra- 
goons to  search  that  country  a  second  time.  He,  with  five 
more,  disbursed,  and  came  inio  the  poor  cottage  where  1  was 
lying,,  und  asked  the  poor  woman,  what  men  was  in  this  den. 
Hbe  answered,  she  had  no  men,  but  a  young  lad  of  her  own 
lying  sick,  at  the  point  of  death.  Then  they  came  where  I 
WEia,  and  he  lifted  up  my  head  by  the  hair,  and  a  tended  pis- 
tol in  hifl  right  hand.  He  looked  me  broad  in  the  face,  and 
said  to  these  that  were  with  him,  u  There  is  nothing  here  but 
a  young  creature  dying  \*  and  so  let  my  head  bill  out  of  his 
band  and  went  away ;  hut  I  was  then  so  sick,  that  I  was  not 
capable  of  fear  at  the  danger  nor  of  joy  at  the  escape.  The 
poor  woman  conceived  such  fear,  lest  she  came  to  trouble  on 
my  account,  would  not,  for  any  percussion,  let  me  stsy,  and 
so  f  waa  carried  a  great  way  to  another  poor  man's  house* — 
END. 


